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ABECEDARIANS. A name given to the 
Zwickau Prophets [a.d. 1520], a section of 
the German Anabaptists, who claimed to have 
direct inspiration from God, and maintained that 
this inspiration was obstructed by human learn- 
ing. They carried this theory to such a length 
as to declare that it was desirable never even 
to learn ABC, since all human learning is 
founded on the alphabet, and the knowledge of 
it thus opens the door to that which is an 
obstacle to Divine illumination. Nicholas Stork, 
a weaver of Zwickau, was the first to proclaim 
this principle, but it was afterwards supported by 
Carlstadt, once an ally of Luther, who, yielding 
to Stork’s invectives against learning, shut up 
his books, resigned his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, forsook all study of Holy Scripture, 
and looked for Divine truth at the mouths of 
those who, by all ordinary men, were accounted 
the most ignorant of mankind. The Abecedarian 
theory, in a more moderate form, has had much 
influence on some modern sects, especially the 
more ignorant sects of Methodists. 

ABELARD. [Schoolmen. Nominalists.] 
ABELIANS. [Abelonites.] 

ABELITES. [Abelonites.] 

ABELOITES. [Abelonites.] 
ABELONITES. An obscure African sect, de- 
riving its name from Abel, the son of Adam. 
The exact date of its origin is unknown, but it 
became extinct during the reign of Theodosius 
the Younger [a.d. 408-450], for at the time when 
St. Augustine composed his book on Heresies 
[cap. 87], he alludes to it as having lingered on 
as late as his time in a village near Hippo, of 
which he was bishop [a.d. 395-430]. The mem- 
bers of this sect adopted the eccentric practice of 
marrying wives without procreating children, in 
supposed imitation of Abel, who was stated to 
have had a wife, but not to have known her ; 
and in lieu of the consummation of marriage, 
and at the same time to enable them to per- 
petuate their sect, the husband and wife adopted 
two children of different sexes, who in their 
turn were to abstain from all intercourse, and on 
the death of their foster-parents to resort to the 
same plan of adoption. It is said that young 
persons were easily procured for that purpose 
from the superfluous families of the poor popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood. The conduct of 
the Abelonites was a mistaken attempt to carry 


out literally such texts as, “ It remaineth that 
both they that have wives be as though they had 
none ” [1 Cor. vii. 29]. But there does not 
seem any historical evidence for connecting them 
with the Gnostics generally, as Mosheim does, 
or with the Manichmans in particular, as does 
Herzog. [Aug. de llceres. cap. 87 ; Prcedes- 
tinati liber , cap. 87, AYalch, Hist. Ketzereien , i. 
607.] 

ABENONITiE. [Abelonites.] 

ABLAVIUS. The historian Nicephorus men- 
tions a heretic of this name as having been 
Novatian, bishop of Nicasa about a.d. 430. He 
had been a pupil of the sophist Troilus, and be- 
came celebrated as one of the foremost orators of 
his day. He seems to have taught the Novatian 
heresy in its most extreme form, maintaining 
that Baptism is the only means by which remis- 
sion of sins can be obtained ; and that, conse- 
quently, penitence and mortification of the flesh 
are utterly useless. [Niceph. Hist. Heel. xiv. 15. 
Socrat. Hist. Heel. vii. 12.] 

ABRAHAMITES. A branch of the Pauli- 
cians, so called from their founder Abraham, or 
Ibrahim, a native of Autioch, who lived in the 
end of the eighth and the beginning of tho 
ninth century. They do not appear to have 
held any distinctive tenets, but were simply An- 
tiochean Paulicians : and the heresy was soon 
suppressed in that city by the vigorous opposition 
of the patriarch Cyriacus. 

ABRAHAMITES. A Bohemian sect of no 
importance, existing at the end of the last cen- 
tury in the town of Pardubitz and its neighbour- 
hood. They professed to follow the religion of 
Abraham before he was circumcised, rejected all 
distinctively Christian doctrine, and only ac- 
knowledged the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer as Holy Scriptures. 

ABSTINENTES. A sect which arose in Gaul 
and Spain, at the close of the third century, dur- 
ing the reigns of Diocletian and Maximian, and 
in the pontificate of Marcellinus. Like the 
Eastern Encratites, they held Gnostic views on 
the subject of marriage, which they denounced 
not as absolutely wrong, but as a thing to be 
avoided by those who sought sanctity. This 
was their deduction from such texts in Holy 
Scripture as “ There be eunuchs which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, lot 
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him receive it” [Matt. xix. 12], and “ With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord” [Lleb. 
xii. 14]; and their argument ran thus: Christ 
must have preached some new virtue, or have 
performed some praiseworthy action not com- 
manded in the Old Testament. Did lie come to 
teach the fear of God ? This is contained in the 
Law. Was it to condemn envy, covetousness, 
and the like ? This was done in the Old Testa- 
ment. lie could not, therefore, have any other 
view but to preach continence to the world, prac- 
tising Himself that chastity without which ever- 
lasting life could not be attained [Epiphan. adv. 
Uteres, lib. ii. tom. 2, p. 710]. They also con- 
demned the use of meat, as having been created 
by the devil and not by God [Pliilaster, cap. 81] : 
to which later writers add that, while admitting 
the Godhead of the Father and the Son, they 
held the Holy Ghost to be merely a created 
Being. Led perhaps by the similarity of some of 
their views, Philaster connects the Abstinentes 
with the Gnostics and Manichmans, and Baronius 
[in Anna 1. ad ann . 288] identities them with the 
Hieracites. 

ACACIANS. Three broad lines can be drawn 
among the various subdivisions into which Albin- 
ism branched about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. [L] Semi-Arians, of whom Basil of Ancyra 
and George of Laodicsea were the leaders. [2.] 
The Anomceans (dro/xoioi), or Ultra-Arians, fol- 
lowers of Aetius and his pupil Eunomius, Bishop 
of Cyzicum. [3.] Between these two extremes 
rose the Acacians, a third party, who would 
neither allow any approximation to the orthodox 
doctrine of the Homoousion, nor yet admit that 
the Second Person in the Trinity was a mere 
creature, on the level of all other created beings. 
They derived their name from Acacius, who suc- 
ceeded Eusebius as Bishop of Cmsarea in Pales- 
tine [a.d. 338], a person possessed of many of 
the cpialihcations necessary for the leadership of 
a party. He was strong and active, a fluent 
speaker, and evinced his regard for learning by 
taking great pains to increase his predecessor’s 
library [Tillemont, Mem. vol. xv. 458, edit. 
Brux. 1707]. At the same time he was ex- 
tremely unscrupulous and fickle : at first a furious 
Arian under Constantius, who sheltered him 
from the decree of deposition passed by a ma- 
jority of the Semi-Arian Council held at Sardica 
[a.d. 347], he became a Catholic under Jovian, 
and veered round to Arianism once more under 
Yalens. He was prominently concerned in the 
banishment of Liberius and the substitution of 
the antipope Felix [a.d. 355-358], after whose 
expulsion a sentence of deposition was passed 
against him at Seleucia [a.d. 359], and re- 
peated at the Council of Lampsacus [a.d. 
365], which he only survived for about a twelve- 
month. 

The Acacians as a body partook of tho chame- 
leon character of their teacher, and tho shifts 
were various by which they attempted to sustain 
their indeterminate position between the Semi- 
and the Ultra-Arians. Their end would be ob- 
tained at one time by an intellectual subterfuge, 
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at another time by the abolition of the terms 
of technical theology. 

In a.d. 3G3, on the ascent of the orthodox 
Jovian to the throne, they attended a synod held 
at Antioch under Meletius, and agreed to sign 
the Niceno Creed, with a mental reservation to 
tho eflect that the expression “ consubstantial” 
or “ co-essential” meant no more than begotten of 
the Father’s essence, and therefore like Him in 
essence. Four years previously, at Seleucia in 
Isauria [a.d. 359], they had attempted to banish 
the term ovcrla altogether, with its compounds 
6/jloovctlov and 6 fiotovaiov, and asked to be allowed 
to adopt a formula of belief in God’s only Son, 
without any further qualification as to His nature; 
rejecting “ consubstantial ” as not found in Holy 
Scripture, and the phrase dvofioiov rw ILarpl, 
as equally defenceless. On being further pressed, 
they allowed the Son to be like the Father, but 
seemed to prefer the absence of closer definition. 
But if the Son was like the Father, in what, 
asked the orthodox party, did the resemblance 
consist? Was it merely a resemblance in re- 
spect of will ? or was it a resemblance of a still 
more unreal character, like that of a statue to the 
original, which involves no inherent element of 
identity ? The answer of the Acacians to these 
questions must be discovered from the creed 
which was promulgated on that occasion, the 
precise terms of which have been preserved: 

“We confess and believe in one God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth, 
and of things visible and invisible. 

“ We believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, tho 
Son of God, begotten of Him without any pas- 
sion (enra^ws), before all ages, the God Word, God 
of God, Only-begotten, Light, Life, Truth, Wisdom, 
Virtue, by Whom all things were made which are 
in Heaven and earth, whether visible or invisible. 
We believe Him to have assumed flesh of the 
Blessed Virgin at tho end of the world to put 
away sin, and that He was made man, that He 
suffered also for our sins, rose again, and having 
ascended into Heaven, is seated at the right hand 
of the Father, and shall come again with glory to 
judge the quick and dead. 

“We believe also in one Holy Spirit, Whom 
our Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ called the Para- 
clete, and promised that He would send the same 
on His Apostles after His departure, Whom He 
both truly sent, and by Him doth sanctify the faith- 
ful in the Church, who are baptized in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. But whosoever preach anything beyond 
what is contained in this Creed the Catholic 
Church considers them as aliens.” [Epiphan. 
II ceres, lxxiii.] 

The following forty-three bishops subscribed to 
the above Creed : — Acacius, Bishop of Csesarea, 
Basil of Ancyra, [Mark of Arethusa, George of 
Alexandria, Pancratius, Hypatian, Uranius of 
Tyre, Eutychius of Eleutheropolis, Zoilus of 
Larissa in Syria, Seras of Parsetonium in Libya, 
Paul of Emessa, Eustathius of Epiphania, 
Irenmus of Tripolis in Phoenicia, Eusebius 
of Seleucia in Syria, Eutychian of Patara 


Accaophori 

in Lycia, Eustathius of Finara and Lfidyina, 
Basil of Caurica in Lydia, Peter of Hippus 
in Palestine, Stephen of Ptolemais in Libya, 
Eudoxius, Apollonius of Oxyrinclius, Theoctistus 
of Ostracine, Leontius of Lydia, Theodosius of 
Philadelphia, Phoebus of Polyehalanda in Lydia, 
Magnus of Tliemisi in Phrygia, Evagrius of Myti- 
lene, Cyrion of Dolichc, Augustus of Enphra- 
tesia, Pollux of the second province of Libya, 
Pancratius of Pelusium, Philicadus of Augus- 
tada in Phrygia, Scrapionof Antipyrgum in Libya, 
Eusebius of Sebaste in Palestine, lleliodorus 
of Sezusa in Pentapolis, Ptolemy of Thmuis 
Augustonim, Angarus of Gyrus Euphrasia, Exere- 
sius of Gerasa, Arabion of Adrai, Cliarisius of 
Azotus, Elissoeus of Diocletianopolis, Germanus 
of Pete, and Barochius of Arabia. [Mosheim, 
Ecdes . Hist. i. 306. Tillemont, Memo ires, tom. 
vi. 304, Paris edit. Nicephorus, Ecdes. Hist. lib. 
ix. Epiphanius, Hceres. lxxiii.] 

ACCAOPHOBI. A sect of heretics which 
used water instead of wine for the Holy Eucha- 
rist has this name given to it by Timotheus Pres- 
byter, and he traces their origin to the followers of 
Tatian, or the Encratites. But he adds that they 
were also called Hydroparastatse, and hence “ Ac- 
caophori ” is supposed to be merely a misreading 
for Saccaophori. [Timoth. Presb. in ed. Com- 
befisian. And. nov. bibl. Patr. Grceco-Lcdin . ii. 
451. Coteler. Mon. eccl. Grcec . i. 776. Ittig, 
De Heresiardi. II. xii. 13.] 

ACEPHALI [d— KtcfraX'nl I. The Mono- 
physite Acephali. In the year a.d. 482, while 
the Monophysite and Monothelito controversies 
were raging, the Emperor Zeno issued his famous 
letter of attempted reconciliation entitled the 
Henoticon. Peter Mongus, who had been the 
bitter opponent of, and had been excommunicated 
by Proterius, a former bishop of Alexandria [a.d. 
457], was informed that he might be elevated to 
that see, then vacant by the expulsion of John 
Talaia, on the two conditions of admitting the 
Proterians to communion and subscribing the 
Henoticon. On Peter’s assent to these conditions, 
most of the Catholics submitted to his jurisdic- 
tion ; but the Ultra-Eutychians still clinging to 
their denial of the two natures in Christ, and 
still bitterly hostile to the Council of Chalcedon, 
withdrew themselves, and formed a sect which, 
either from having no one conspicuous leader, or 
from the absence of bishops to head the move- 
ment, was called the sect of the Acephali. 

These Acephali broke up into the three sects 
of Anthropomorphites, Barsanuphists, and 
Esaianists, but all remained separate from the 
body of the Monophysites for about three hun- 
dred years, though still retaining the distinctive 
name of the original sect. The Acephali were, 
however, gradually absorbed by the Jacobites (as 
the Monophysites were called in later times), and 
ceased to exist as a separate sect at the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

II. The Nestorian Acephali. The title of 
Acephali was also applied to those who would 
not adhere to John, Patriarch of Antioch, and 
Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, in the condemna- 
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tion of Hcstorius at the General Council of 
Ephesus [a.d. 431]. 

III. The followers of Secerns the Monophysite, 
Bishop of Antioch, who added to the Trisagion 
the words “ Who was crucified for us,” and who 
was deprived of his see and retired to Alexandria 
[a.d. 518]. 

1Y. All priests refusing allegiance to their 
diocesans, or suffragan bishops rebelling against 
their metropolitans. 

[For further information about the Alexandrian 
Acephali, consult Pseudo- Jerome, de Hceres. 43 ; 
Isidore, 67 ; Honorius, 82 ; Leontius, Lib. de 
Sedis, art. v. ; Gibbon’s Rom. Empire, vi. 32. 
There is also a lengthy refutation of their doc- 
trines by Busticus Diaconus, contra Acephalos 
proefatio, incerto interpreted } 

ACGiMITTE [a — Koifudofiaij. The name of “the 
Sleepless,” or “Watchers,” was given to an Eastern 
monastic order founded by Alexander, himself a 
Syrian monk, under the auspices of Gennadius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople [a.d. 428-430]. Bar- 
onins puts the date rather later, and ascribes 
their foundation to a person named Marcellus in 
the middle of the fifth century [Bar. Ann. 459, 
ex actis Marcelli apud Surium\ but the earlier 
date is more generally received. The Acoemitm 
did not, as their name would imply, literally 
abstain from all sleep, but divided themselves 
into three “watches,” each carrying on their devo- 
tions for eight hours, so that an uninterrupted 
round of worship rose perpetually from their 
monastery. They became famous both for their 
special sanctity and, notwithstanding that a sus- 
picion of heresy attached to their founder Alex- 
ander, for their rigid orthodoxy. In a.d. 484, 
when Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople, was 
condemned by Felix in synod for holding com- 
munion with Peter Mongus, Bishop of Alexandria, 
the Acoemte sided with the Pope against their 
own bishop. This order afterwards obtained the 
name of Studites, from Studius, a rich Boman 
noble of consular dignity, who went to Constan- 
tinople during the episcopate of Gennadius, and 
erected a cloister especially for them [Niceph. 
Hist . Eccl. xv. 23]. In later days the Acoemitm 
were believed to have inclined to Hestorianism. 

ACTISTETES. A section of the Julianists, 
who took their name from the Greek word by 
which a being is defined as uncreated [a/cTioros], 
in opposition to the CusTOLATRiE. The Actistetes 
maintained that after the Incarnation Christ 
ought not to be spoken of as a created Being, 
even in respect of His human nature ; thereby con- 
tradicting the words of the Hicene Creed, “ nal 
evavOponrrjcroLVTa,” “ et Homo factus est,” “ and 
was made Man.” This dogma was, in reality, a 
form of the elder heresy of the Docet^i, for since 
a Being wholly uncreated must be wholly God, 
hence the reality of our Lord’s human nature 
was a doctrine as incompatible with the belief 
of one sect as it was with that of the other. 
[Dorner’s Person of Christ , II. i. 131, Clark’s 
transl.] 

ACITAELTES. The Manichees were so called 
in the time of Epiphanius, from their leader in 
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Mesopotamia, who was named Aeuan. [Kpipli. 
1 hires. Ixvi.] 

ACINDYAUS. A monk of Constantinople, 
who was associated with Barlaam, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, in the strange contro- 
vei*sy respecting the nature of the Godhead as 
connected with the light exhibited at the Trans- 
figuration. lie was convicted of heresy, in com- 
pany with Barlaam, by a Synod of Constantinople 
held a.d. 1341. A treatise of Acindymis, en- 
titled De Essentia et Operaiione Dei , was printed 
at Ingoldstadt in a.d. 1 G 1 6. 

ADALBERT (written also Adelbert, Adla- 
bert, Aldabert). An errorist of the eighth century, 
who was opposed to St. Boniface Winfred. We 
have none but hostile accounts of his life and 
doc; lines : the most circumstantial of them being 
the accusatory epistle sent by Boniface to the 
Roman council by which he was condemned. 
In this document it is said that he was a Gaul 
by nation ; that in his youth he pretended that 
the angel of the Lord in human shape brought to 
him, from the extremities of the earth, certain 
relics of marvellous virtue, by means of which 
he was able to work miracles; and that he drew 
away great numbers of the country people. He 
then procured from certain ignorant bishops a 
sort of episcopal ordination without being or- 
dained to any diocese (absolute ordinarunt), a 
thing contrary to canon law. A roving episcopal 
missionary commission was certainly not uncom- 
mon in those da}^s, and Boniface was himself 
such a bishop ; but it seems only to have been 
given after careful examination, and by the Pope 
himself. Adalbert is said to have given money 
to the people to pretend bodily afflictions, which 
were cured by his prayers [Life of Bonif in Bol- 
landists , June 5]. According to the further state- 
ment of Boniface, he compared himself with the 
Apostles, and would not allow churches to be 
consecrated to their honour, nor to the martyrs : 
at the same time dissuading the people from 
going on pilgrimage to visit the “ limina Aposto- 
lorum ” at Rome. After this he proceeded to 
dedicate oratories in his own name. He had 
crosses and little oratories erected in the fields 
and beside the fountains ; and to these a great 
multitude of people resorted, neglecting their own 
bishops and churches, and trusting in the merits 
of the holy Adalbert to help them. It has been 
thought that the accusation against Adalbert, of 
dedicating these oratories in his own name, may 
have arisen from their being popularly called 
Adalbert’s oratories [Meander, Ch. Ilist. vol. v. p. 
75]. Boniface further complains that he distri- 
buted to his followers pieees of his own hair and 
nails as relics, and adds, as his crowning blas- 
phemy, that when they came to confess their sins 
to him, lie told them that he knew their sins 
already, for that none of their secrets were hidden 
from him ; that they need not confess them, for 
they were forgiven, and they might depart in 
peace. 

A priest named Dineardus, who was the legate 
of Boniface at this council, put in three pieces of 
evidence against Adalbert. The first was a Life 
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of Adalbert, in which he was termed u sanctus et 
beatus Dei famulus, 1 ’ elected by grace even before 
he was born, and by a vision, which was vouch- 
safed to his mother, declared to have been filled 
with grace even from the womb. This life, by 
whomsoever written, being circulated whilst Adal- 
bert was still living, may have aroused some ap- 
prehension of danger from his ambitious sanctity. 
The next piece of evidence was a forged letter of 
Christ, said by Adalbert to have fallen from 
Heaven in Jerusalem, to have been found by the 
archangel Michael, and conveyed to Rome. What 
remains of it is a mere wild flight of legendary 
fancy; but it contains the prudent or sincere 
confession, that to Rome is committed the keep- 
ing of the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. Lastly, 
a prayer by Adalbert was produced, written in a 
strain of mystic eloquence, and containing an in- 
vocation of eight angels, five more than the Church 
acknowledged by name ; seven more, if it be con- 
sidered that two out of the three acknowledged 
by the Church were not there. This was consi- 
dered to be an invocation of demons under the name 
of angels 1 [Concil. Gen. et Provine . ed. Binius, 
v. 500. Baluze, Capiiul. Reg. Franc, ii. 1396]. 

Boniface, supported by the power of Carloman 
and Pepin, had got Adalbert condemned and 
silenced by a synod at Soissons, a.d. 744, before 
the Pope was consulted. By the same synod 
legitimate bishops were appointed “ per civitates,” 
and the crucifixes erected by Adalbert were or- 
dered to be burned [Concil. Gener. et Provin. 
ut supra']. Next year he applied to the Pope, 
as we have seen, to have the acts of this synod 
confirmed, and a severer sentence pronounced. 
He brought an accusation of heresy against 
Clemens Scotus, along with Adalbert, and 
demanded that both should be sent to prison, 
that no one should speak or hold any communi- 
cation with them, but that they should live sepa- 
rate from mankind. The excellent Pope Zaeharias, 
however, exerted a gentler influence upon the 
deliberations, and when the rest of the council 
were for burning the writings of Adalbert, and 
laying an anathema on their author, the Pope 
preferred to keep the writings “ for his perpetual 
confusion,” while, as to the anathema, it was de- 
ferred. Adalbert was deprived of his priestly 
office ; he was to do penance for the sin which he 
had committed, and to seduce the people no 
more. Nothing was said about the prison, 
but it is probable that Boniface had committed 
Adalbert before writing to the Pope, since in his 
letter he complains of the persecutions which he 
endured from the followers of the latter, for 
taking from them their holy apostle, their inter- 
cessor, their worker of miracles. 

Two years afterwards, a.d. 747, the Pope inter- 
fered in a decided manner with the case of Adal- 
bert and his fellow-sufferer Clemens. He ordered 
that a strict inquiry should be made : “ and if 
they should be convinced that they had erred 

1 Supplico me ad vos, angelus Uric*l, angeliis Raguel, 
angelus Jubuel, angelus Michael, angelus Adinus ( s . 
Adimis) angelus Jubnas, angelus Sabave (Sabaoth), an- 
gelus Sinuel (Simihel). [Binii Cone. v. 502]. 
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from the right way, and manifested an inclina- 
tion to return, then proceedings should he adopted 
in their case which appeared agreeable to the laws 
of the Church. But if they persevered in assert- 
ing their innoeency, they should be sent, with 
two or three of the most prudent of the clergy, 
to Rome, that their cause might be tried before 
the apostolic chair, and judgment given accord- 
ing to their desert” [Concil. ut supra , p. 486]. 
Boniface, however, seems to have possessed the 
means of preventing the inquiry which the Pope 
charitably desired. Of the fate of Clement we 
have no information ; but of Adalbert we know 
that he came to a miserable end. Condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the monastery of 
Pul da, he contrived to escape, carrying with him, 
for food by the way, a boot full of nuts. He 
v 7 as, however, attacked by herdsmen, who plun- 
dered and murdered him [ Monumenta , Pertz, p. 
355. Walcb, Hist. Katz. x. 3-66]. 

ADAMITES. An obseure seet of Gnostics of 
the second century, deriving their appellation 
from the progenitor of mankind. Their precise 
origin is doubtful. They were either [1] an off- 
shoot of the Basilidians or Carpocratians, or [2] 
were founded independently by a certain Prodi- 
cus, who flourished a.d. 120 [Theodoret], and is 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria [Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iii. 4], or [3] by a man named 
Adam, who gave his name to the sect [Epiphan- 
ius]. But the former derivation is more likely 
to be the right one, for the Adamites attempted 
to imitate the state of innoeenee of our first 
parents, by condemning marriage, because Adam 
did not know Eve till they had been banished 
from Eden, and by imitating the nudity of that 
primeval period. Epiphanius gives the following 
account of their mode of worship [lib. ii. tom. i. 
Hear. Iii.]. Their assemblies were held under- 
ground, whence he compares them to moles and 
their chapels to burrows and lurking-places. On en- 
tering, all persons of both sexes stripped them- 
selves completely naked, and in that state went 
through the various rites of religion, calling their 
church Paradise, from which the disobedient were 
promptly expelled, and styling themselves Adam 
and Eve. At the conclusion of the service they 
resumed their clothes, and in spite of the asser- 
tion of later writers to the contrary [Danseus, 
Gaultier, &c.] appear to have confined their 
literal imitation of the habits of Paradise to the 
time of their fanatical worship. Its avowed 
objeet appears to have been that of extirpating 
carnal desire by familiarizing the senses to strict 
self-control under the extremest form of tempta- 
tion. But such customs "were, of course, open to 
a very different interpretation, and the Adamites 
have been accused of indulging in every form of 
gross immorality under the garb of religion, and 
the shelter of such commands as “Be fruitful 
and multiply” [Gen. i. 28]. Kor indeed is it 
easy to see how such customs, however ascetic 
may have been the intentions of their originators, 
can have failed to degenerate rapidly into licen- 
tiousness. Some writers allege that those who 
practised them gradually fell into the deepest 
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heresies, denying even the Unity of God and the 
necessity of prayer; and that they claimed to 
possess and know the secret writings of Zoroaster. 
[Clem. Alex.] 

The distinctive tenets of the Adamites reap- 
peared in Europe, after many centuries of obli- 
vion, in the time of the Emperor Henry V. [a.d. 
1106-1121.] Their chief promoter on this occa- 
sion was Tendeme or Tanchelin, who denied that 
there was any distinction between priests and 
laity, and taught the harmlessness of fornication ; 
but his licentious teaching was speedily extin- 
guished, chiefly, it is said, by the zeal of St. 
Korbert. 

Similar views were embraced in the fourteenth 
century by a few persons resident in Dauphine 
and Savoy, but this tendency was again stamped 
out, without difficulty, by Charles V. [a.d. 1364- 
1380]. Their principles were again revived in 
the fifteenth century by the Beghards, and the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. 

Some persons would trace the outrageously 
immodest customs of this sect to a heathen 
source, identifying them with the obscene wor- 
ship offered to Priapus, which is also said to have 
been the detestable religion set up by Maaeliah 
the mother of Asa [1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Ckron. 
xv. 16, 17]. [iEneas Sylvius, Hist. Bohem . 41. 
Jac. Lenfant’s I list, cle la guerre des Hussites . 
For the history of the earlier Adamites, consult 
Epiplian. lib. ii. tom. i. Hear. Iii. ; Augustine, de 
Hceres. cap. 31 ; Walch, Histor. der Ketzereien , i. 
327-335.] 

ADECERDITiE [^ufys — /cepSos]. Those are so 
called by Philaster and Auetor Praedestinati who 
hold the opinion that Christ’s Descent into 
Hades was the means of gaining for many who 
were there the blessing of salvation [Philast. 
Hceres . exxiv. ; Prcedest. lxxix.]. This opinion 
has, however, been held by a great number of 
divines, from Origen and Clement of Alexandria 
down to our own times. The Gospel of Kicode- 
mus in primitive, with the “ Harrowing of Hell ” 
in mediaeval times, shew that the opinion had a 
strong hold on Christian minds, and there is no 
sufficient ground for accounting it a heresy. 
[Dictionary of Theol., Descent into Hell.] 
St. Augustine has these few words respecting it : — 
“ Alia descendente ad inferos Christo credidisse 
incredulos, et omnes exinde existimat liberatos ” 
[Aug. Hceres. lxxix.]. It was, however, one of 
the heresies of Mareion that Christ descended 
into Hell to save Cain, Korali, Dathan, and 
Abiram [Iren. adv. Hcer. i. 27 ; Epiph. Hceres. 
xlii. 4], and it was possibly this, although not 
named, which is referred to by Philaster and the 
others. In Danoeus’ edition of Augustine he 
gives the name of Liberatores to the Adeeerditae. 

ADELOPHAGI [a — 8r)\6s — <£aye?v]. Anob- 
seure seet, whose date it is not easy to ascertain, 
unless we place it at the elose of the fourth cen- 
tury, on the ground that its description, both in 
St. Augustine’s book de Ilceresibus and in the 
Liber Prcedestinati follows immediately after 
that of Priscillianism. As their name implies, 
they refused to eat in the presence of others; but 
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it is uncertain whether this expression means 
that no two of them ever ate in common, or 
whether they only declined to break bread with 
those who did not belong to their own sect. St. 
Augustine informs us, that while holding the 
divinity of the First and Second Persons of the 
Trinity, they rejected that of the Holy Spirit 
[Aug. de Ihvres. 71], on which, and other points, 
they engaged in a controversy with the bishops 
of Ephesus. 

ADELPHTAFTS. One of the numerous names 
given to the different branches of the Messalians 
or Euchites, which sprang up in the East during 
the fourth century, and all of which, in various 
ways, laid great stress on the necessity of inces- 
sant prayer to banish evil, and unite the soul to 
God. The Adelphians are so-called from their 
leader, Adelphius, a Galatian by birth, who is 
mentioned as being excluded from a synod held 
at Syda [c. a.d. 368] against the Messalians. 
They were eventually banished from Syria into 
Pampliylia, where they succeeded in making a 
limited number of converts. They [1] rejected 
the Eucharist and other ordinances; and [2] 
objecting to manual labour, indulged in long 
sleeps and visions, whence they shared with the 
Euchites the title of “ Enthusiasts;” [3] like 
the Lampetians, Marcianists, Choreutm, and other 
branches of the Euchites, they treated Sunday as a 
fast-day, a practice condemned by many writers, 
and finally forbidden by the fifty-fifth canon of 
the council of Trullo [a.d. 692]. In a conference 
which took place between Flavianus, Bishop of 
Antioch, and Adelphius [a.d. 381], the latter 
allowed that he rejected baptism, and asserted 
that grace could only be obtained, and that 
demons could only be expelled, by incessant 
prayer. The scriptural authority for this was the 
text, “Men ought always to pray and not to 
faint” [Luke xviii. 1]. But according to the 
Adelphian theory, the efficacy of prayer depended 
solely on its length or intensity, not on the Being 
to "Whom it was addressed ; and the devotions of 
the Jew, the heretic, the infidel, and the sinner, 
were of equal avail. It was supposed that each 
man at his birth inherited, along with the human 
nature derived from Adam, the servitude of evil 
(lemons, and that after they had been driven out 
by incessant prayer, the Holy Spirit would come, 
signifying its presence in a visible and sensible 
fashion, freeing the body from all fear of illness, 
and the mind from all inclination to sin, so that 
there was no longer any need of fasting to keep 
the body in subjection, or of any doctrine to 
strengthen, or, as the Adelphians would say, to 
fetter the soul. A man once fully possessed by 
this Divine influence, not only imagined himself 
free from all ill, but could foresee future events, 
and obtain a clear vision of the Trinity. 

ADESSENAEIAFTS. A controversial desig- 
nation (adopted by Prateolus, in his Elenckus 
Hcereticorum) for the Lutherans of the sixteenth 
century, who maintained that Christ is really and 
truly present (adesse) in the Holy Eucharist, but 
denied that Ilis presence involved the transu In- 
stantiation of the elements in the sense of Eoman 
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theologians. The term was intended to include all 
who hold the Eeal Presence of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, “ in,” “ with,” or “ under the form of,” the 
bread and the wine, but to exclude all who hold 
that the presence of Christ in the Eucharist is 
merely His figurative presence “ in the heart ” 
(or devotional thoughts) of the faithful receiver. 
[Impanators.] But it is a mistake to suppose 
that there was over an organized sect bearing the 
name of Adessenarians. 

ADIAPIIOEISTS. A name given to Mel- 
anchthon and his party, on account of their 
maintaining that many customs and doctrines for 
and against which the stricter Lutherans con- 
tended were not worth contending about, being 
things that were in themselves indifferent 

(aSiacjiOpa). 

The “ Adiaphoristic controversy” originated in 
the year 1 5 48, when Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, 
began his rule by calling an assembly of Lutheran 
divines together at Leipsic, to consider whether 
or not they should adopt the Interim which the 
Emperor Charles V. had imposed upon his sub- 
jects. Luther had now been dead for nearly two 
years, and Melanclithon had become the leading 
theologian of the Lutheran party in Germany. 
Ilis great desire was for peace and the cessation of 
controversy; and thus, on the one hand, he wished 
to hold out a hand to the Calvinists by toning 
down Luther’s dogmatism as regarded the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, while, on the other, he desired 
to draw nearer to the Church by treating as in- 
different some doctrinal points which Luther had 
considered essential, and by a return to its ancient 
customs. At the Leipsic conference, it was de- 
cided that “in rebus medii generis, seu Adia- 
phoris” the Emperor might be obeyed and his 
“Interim” accepted: and the decision at which 
Melanclithon and his friends arrived is thus 
called “The Leipsic Interim.” Among the 
Adiaphora they included the Eucharistic vest- 
ments, the elevation of the host and its accom- 
panying ceremonies, the use of choral services 
and of intonation by the officiating clergyman, 
the use of Latin in Divine service, the observance 
of Saints’ days, the use of Extreme Unction, the 
Primacy (as distinguished from the Supremacy) 
of the Pope, and lastly the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone without good works. The Leipsic In- 
terim of Melanchthonwas thus only a modified form 
of that proposed by the Emperor at Augsburg, and 
the platform which it offered for reunion with the 
Church was hateful to the stricter Lutherans. 

The “ Anti-Adiapliorists ” were led by Flacius 
Illyricus, a man who inherited no small portion 
of Luther’s controversial fire and energy, and they 
thus acquired the name of “Flacians,” as the Adia- 
phorists did that of “ Philippists ” from Melanch- 
tlion. Endless discussions were raised [1] as to the 
essential or non-essential character of the customs 
and doctrines above enumerated, and [2] as to the 
lawfulness of giving up or of adopting even any 
that were allowed to be non-essential for the sake 
of concession to the enemies of “the truth,” that 
is of Lutheranism. These controversies lasted 
long after the Interim itself had fallen to the 
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ground, to give rise to others not less bitter. 
[Ajisdorfians. Synergists]. 

AD IMA NTH US is referral to by Meephorus, 
the ecclesiastical historian, as one of the three 
principal followers of Manes. He lived about 
a.d. 270, and wrote a book to prove that the 
doctrines taught in the Gospels and Epistles 
were opposed to those of the ancient law and of 
the prophets, which was confuted by St. 
Augustine in his treatise Contra Adimantum y 
Manichcd discipulum . [Aug. Opp. ix. 153, 
ed. Bened.] 

ADMOHITIOHISTS. A party of the Puritans 
was so called on account of an “ Admonition to 
the Parliament,” in twenty-three chapters, which 
was printed in the year 1572. This “Admoni- 
tion ” called for a reconstruction of the Church of 
England on the most extreme Puritan platform, 
and is characterized even by so moderate a writer 
as Soames as a “ mass of encroaching intolerance, 
captiousness, inaccuracy, envy, and scurrility.” 
It was composed principally by two London 
clergymen named Field and Wilcox, who were 
imprisoned for it as a libel. Whitgift wrote a 
reply to it, which was answered by Cartwright. 
The Admonitionists established a secret conven- 
ticle at Wandsworth, which was the first Presby- 
terian community set up in England. [Heale’s 
Ilist . Puritans , i. 285, ed. 1732. Soames’ Eliza- 
bethan Hist. 163. Hooker’s Eccl. Pol . III. vii. 
4. Brook’s Memoir of Cartwright , cli. iii. 
Strype’s Life of Whitgift.'] 

ADOPTIONISTS. This is the name of a sect 
which arose in Western Christendom towards the 
close of the eighth century, their distinctive theo- 
logical tenet being that Jesus Christ, as far as His 
Manhood is concerned, was the Son of God the 
Father by adoption. Their doctrine has been 
very generally supposed to have been a revival 
in the West of the ancient error of the Bonosians, 
condemned at the Council of Capua [a.d. 389], 
or of Nestorianism condemned at the third 
(Ecumenical Council of Ephesus [a.d. 431]. Such 
was the opinion of Pope Adrian, who described 
Elipandus as the successor of Nestorius in his 
circular letter to the orthodox bishops of Spain 
[a.d. 785], and the following passages from the 
Fathers have been quoted as containing an antici- 
patory condemnation of Adoptionism. St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem [a.d. 348-386] said that “ Christ is 
the Son of God by nature, begotten of the Father, 
and not by adoption ” [ Catech . led. xi.]. St. 
Ambrose [a.d. 374-396], that “we do not speak 
of an adopted son as a son by nature, but we do 
say that a son by nature is a true son” [tie Incarnat. 
viii.]. St. Augustine [a.d. 395-430], that “ we 
to whom God has given power to become His 
sons are not begotten of Ilis nature and substance, 
as 4 His Only-Begotten,’ but are adopted by His 
love; the Apostle often using the word for no 
other purpose than to distinguish the Only- 
Begotten from the sons by adoption” [Aug. de 
Consens. Evang. ii. 3]. St. Hilary of Arles [a.d. 
429-449], that 44 the Son of God is not a false 
God, or God by adoption, or God by metaphor (nec 
adoptivus nec connuncupatus), but true God” 
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[Hilar, de Trin. v.^51 ; and the eleventh Council 
of Toledo [a.d. G75J clearly laid down the same 
doctrine: 44 This Son of God is nis Son by na- 
ture, not by adoption.” It is plain from these 
quotations that the idea of adoption underlay 
many errors on the subject of Christ’s Person, 
from the earlier times up to the seventh century, 
and yet it has been the tendency of modern criti- 
cism to disconnect Adoptionism from them. The 
reason for this will be seen if we first consider in 
what sense the earlier heretics held adoption, and 
then contrast their teaching with the fully syste- 
matized dogma of the Adoptionists themselves. 
The Gnostics were in a certain sense Adoptionists. 
They universally held the Manhood of Christ to 
have been of transient and unessential significance, 
but invented different theories about the reason 
why the iEon Christ deigned to adopt it as His 
habitation. The Cerinthians imagined that, by 
reason of His wisdom, virtue and purity, the Man 
Jesus became worthy of such adoption and of the 
title Son of God. The Basilidians taught that, 
though not free from our common sinful nature, 
Jesus was arbitrarily selected by the eternal and 
divine decree to receive Christ, and that Christ 
coming into Him at the time of His baptism, puri- 
fied Him and rendered Him a perfect organ for the 
purposes of the Divine revelation. The Valen- 
tinians went further, and argued that the pre- 
eminent degree of wisdom and virtue possessed by 
the Man Jesus presupposed a previous and God- 
bestowed endowment, and that therefore, by a 
supernatural birth, He was fitted for adoption as 
the receptacle of the Divine element in Christ. 
Bonosus of Sardica [a.d. 390] regarded Christ 
as a mere adopted man. Migetius, reviving 
Sabellianism in Spain in the eighth century, 
taught that the Divine Wisdom or Logos adopted 
the Person of Jesus for an incarnate manifestation, 
just as God the Father had assumed the form of 
David, and the Holy Ghost that of St. Paul. 
Nestorius denied the identity or unity of the 
Person of Christ, in Whom the two natures, the 
Divine and human, were united. lie denied the 
truth that the Eternal Son of God was conceived 
and born. Mary was the mother of Christ, not 
the mother of God ( Xpkttotokos not 06 otokos) ; 
the two natures were to be distinctly separated, and 
he admitted only a junction by indwelling of the 
Deity, not a perfect union in one Person. It 
seemed to him that the real duality of the wills 
and natures could only be established at the price 
of a duality of personalities, a human subject 
being required for the human, as a Divine subject 
was for the Divine nature. He forgot that Divine 
mysteries are not to be explained or rejected on 
the ordinary principles of human reasoning. And 
whether or not the premisses of two essenti- 
ally different natures and wills render the con- 
clusion of the existence of two persons in one 
Christ logically unavoidable, at least such a 
conclusion was inconsistent with Holy Scripture, 
and would be necessarily rejected by the orthodox 
Church, whether presented to mankind in the form 
of Nestorianism in the fifth, or of Adoptionism 
in the eighth century. We are now brought to 
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the difficult question as to whether there was any 
connection doctrinally or historically between the 
latter and any of the former, and, if so, in what 
that relationship consists. 

Pour views of tho relation of Adoptionism to 
preceding heresy have been held by various 
theologians, [a] By contemporaries Adoptionism 
was regarded as identical with, and therefore 
merely a revival of, Nestorianism. [Z>] Others 
have regarded it as an unvanquished remainder, 
or as a lineal descendant, slightly altered and dis- 
figured, of the ancient Eastern heresies, [c] More 
modern writers ( e.g ., Walehius in the last century) 
would regard it as differing rather verbally than 
essentially from the Catholic doctrine ; or \d] as 
the first proof of awakening intellectual energy 
in a barbarian nation, by which the logical 
inconsistency of the orthodox teaching on the sub- 
ject of the two natures in Christ was discovered, 
and by which an attempt was made to avoid 
it. None of these aspects are entirely just. 
The intellectual activity of Spain during pre- 
ceding centuries, especially on theological ques- 
tions, had been far too great to allow us to 
regard Adoptionism as the undisciplined exercise 
of a newly awakened interest in questions of 
Christian controversy. The labours of Adrian I., 
Charlemagne, Alcuin, and others, to suppress it, 
equally preclude us from believing that it was 
merely a superficial deviation from the truth, and 
that the whole contest which raged in Christian 
Europe at the close of the eighth and beginning 
of the ninth centuries, might have been solved by 
explanation of the grammatical terms employed. 
Again, an examination of the doctrines of Eli- 
pandus and Eelix will present to ns points which 
intrinsically disconnect them from those of Nes- 
torius, and a glance at the preceding ecclesiastical 
contentions in Spain will shew us the gulf that 
historically separates tho two, while they also 
negatively prepare the way for the distinctive 
features of Adoptionism. 

In the first place, the contact of the Spanish 
Church with the Arianism of the Goths and the 
amalgamation which took place between the 
Spanish population and the Germanic tribes 
Avould naturally pave the way for disputes about 
the Manhood and Divinity of Christ. Secondly, 
the protracted contest with Priscillianism, with 
Sabellianism, with the Monophysites (condemned 
at the eleventh and fourteenth councils of Toledo), 
and with the Monothelites (condemned at the 
sixth General Council at Constantinople), would 
all equally tend to give prominence to the dis- 
tinction of the two natures in the one Person of 
Christ. One of the primary objects of the Adop- 
tionists was, legitimately enough, to insist on the 
real Humanity of our Lord ; but their anxiety on 
this point led them to make uso of arguments 
which implied a human person equally with a 
human nature, and so assimilated their doctrine 
to Nestomuism. Although, therefore, there was 
a sufficient superficial resemblance between these 
two to account for the Pope branding the Spanish 
bishops with the imputation of the older heresy, 
(especially if we make allowance for the difficulty 
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of obtaining correct information, and for tho 
acrimony which too often accompanies polemical 
theology,) we must accurately distinguish them, 
and on tho following points : — 

[a] Tho Adoptionists had no objection to tho 
term Ocotokos as applied to tho Blessed Virgin, 
which epithet had been expressly rejected by tho 
Nestorians. 

[Zfj While the Nestorians laid special stress on 
there being two Persons in Christ, the former pro- 
tested against the doctrine of tho duality of 
Persons, as was even allowed by their opponents 
[Paulinus, i. 48], and in their memorial to Charle- 
magne they acknowledged the unity of Persons in 
plain terms : but they seem to have meant by 
this the juxtaposition of two distinct personal 
Beings, in such a way that the Son of God should 
be recognised as the vehicle of all predicates, but 
not in so close a manner as to amount to the 
absorption or almost transu'bstantiation of the 
human personality into the Divine Person, as was 
taught by the orthodox party. 1 

[c] They taught that Christ assumed human- 
ity, while the Nestorians spoke of Christ owing 
Ilis exaltation to His virtue. 

The real error of the Adoptionists lay in dwell- 
ing too strongly on certain aspects of the truth. 
They appealed to the repeated decisions of the 
Church against Monophysitism and Monothelit- 
ism; and maintained that the principle of duality, 
which had already been recognised in the asser- 
tion of two natures and two wills in Christ, 
ought to be carried into the sphere of the person- 
ality. But here the Church stopped : she had 
hitherto been gradually unfolding the dualistic 
view, but the German councils unanimously re- 
fused to allow the principle to be pushed into a 
region where it would apparently lead them back 
to the long vanquished error of Nestorius. If 
the Adoptionists were right, in what sense was 
Jesus the Son of God 1 Felix answered that the 
Father, Who was a Spirit, could not produce the 
Humanity of Christ from Himself [lib. iii. cap. 
7] ; that Christ could not be the natural Son of 
God in the same sense in which He was the 
natural Son of David [lib. i. 12]; and that to 
press the unity of Persons (which he still 
claimed to believe in), so far as to call Him, both 
in His divine and human nature, strictly Son 
of God, was to confound the Creator and the 
creature, the Word and the flesh, Him Who 
assumed and that which is assumed ; and that 
therefore Christ in His human nature is only 
“ Nuncupative Deus ” [lib. iii. 17]. In support 
of this argument, he appealed to such passages as 
“ the Head of Christ is God” [1 Cor. xi. 3] ; to 
Christ’s own admission that He Himself did not 
know tho hour of judgment [Mark xiii. 32] ; that 
none was good save God only [Mark x. 18]. 

1 The Council of Frankfort [iii. 2] appealed to the 
following words of Pascliasius : — “In Christo gemina 
substantia sed non gemina persona est quia persona per- 
sonam consumere potest, substantia vero substantiam non 
potest, siquidem persona res juris est, substantia res, 
naturae.” Alcuin wrote, “In adsumptione carnis a Deo 
persoua perit liominis, non natura” [c. Felic, ii. 121. 
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How, lie asked, if the man assumed by the Son 
of God was really the Son of God, could such 
expressions have any meaning at all 1 This ques- 
tion is met by the rejoinder that difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture must not be thus isolated, but 
interpreted by reference to the general teaching 
of the Bible. The texts alleged by Felix must 
receive an interpretation not inconsistent with 
other passages where Christ is plainly called the 
Son of God : “ For God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only-begotten Son” [John iii. 16] ; 
“ God sending His own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh ” 
[Rom. viii. 3] ; “ He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all ” [viii. 32] ; 
“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law ” [Gal. iv. 4] ; “ God sent His only-begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through 
Him” [1 John iv. 9]. 

Those writers on Adoptionism who would re- 
duce the point at issue to a mere question of 
words, have asked whether adoption and assump- 
tion may not mean the same thing ; for it has 
always been considered orthodox to say that 
Christ assumed our human nature. The answer 
to which is, that Felix spoke not of an assumed 
human nature, but of an assumed man ; and 
secondly, that he spoke of two births in our 
Lord's life — the assumption of the man at the 
moment of conception by the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the adoption of that man at the time of 
His baptism, thus distinguishing between the 
two. “ He Who is the second Adam received these 
two generations ; for in so far as He is man, our 
Redeemer embraced and contains within Him- 
self the first, which is according to the flesh, and 
the second, wliich is spiritual, and takes place by 
adoption ; the first, which He took upon Him- 
self, by being born of a virgin ; the second, 
which he began at His baptism and continued by 
His resurrection from the dead.” 1 The oppon- 
ents of Adoptionism urged that this teaching in- 
volved two Persons in Christ ; also, that if Christ, 
as to His humanity, was not the proper Son of 
God, His mediatorial position was endangered, 
and the distance between Him and Christians 
was increased. To refuse therefore to attribute a 
separate personality to the Son of Man was no 
more than an act of justice to the Son of God, 
and no interference with the reality of the 
humanity. To all of which Felix rejoined that 
the duality of Persons was no more or less in- 
volved in his teaching than it was, logically speak- 
ing, implied in the previous decisions in favour of 
the two natures and the two wills, and that to 
designate Christ, as to His humanity, the proper 
Son of God, was to destroy the condescension of 
the Incarnation, and to rob it of its chief attrac- 
tiveness for Christians. His view, however, in- 

1 “Qui est seeundus Adam aceepit has geminas genera- 
tiones, primam videlicet quae secundum camera est, 
seeundam vero spiritalem quae per adoptionem fit, idem 
redemptor noster secundum hominem complcxus in 
semel ipso continet primam videlicet quam suscepit ex 
virgine nascendo, seeundam vero quam initiavit in 
lavacro a mortuis resurgendo.” [Felix, lib. ii. 16. 1 
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volved two distinct lines, that of the Son of 
Man and Son of God, running in a harmonious 
parallel together, and either eacli possessing a 
separate personality (which the Adoptionists 
denied) or else reducing the personality to a mean- 
ingless and unsubstantial abstraction, a mere for- 
mal link between two essentially uncoalescing 
natures. Such a unity of Person is very different 
from that taught in the older creeds, and defended 
on the analogy of the union of soul and body: 
“ For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, 
so God and man is one Christ.” Alcuin works out 
this analogy with great force. He asks, “ If every 
man is the proper son of his father — if so, we 
are reminded that men are not sons of their 
fathers as to the soul, but only as to the flesh ; 
and therefore, if it is not allowable to designate 
the entire Christ as the proper Son of God, by 
parity of reasoning, no man can be called the son 
of his father.” Again, he asks, “ Does a man 
adopt his own son, or a stranger ? ” The answer 
is obviously, “ a stranger.” At what time then 
was Christ in that position with reference to God % 
and when did God, out of affection or necessity, 
condescend to the act of adoption 1 The whole 
question, whether, notwithstanding the reality of 
His human nature, the Son of Man can be 
strictly called the proper Son of God, depends on 
the further question, whether that which pro- 
perly pertains to a substance must always be of 
the same substance as that to which it pertains. 
This Alcuin answers in the negative, maintaining 
that something which is of a different substance 
from another thing may possess as its property 
this other thing, in such a manner that, for the 
sake of this real and substantial relationship 
between the two, the latter may become a predi- 
cate of the former, and that therefore the Son 
of Man may be properly called the Son of God, 
and the Son of God identified as to Person with 
the Son of Man. 2 

Having thus described the doctrines of the 
Adoptionists, and the principal arguments by 
which they were supported and refuted, we pro- 
ceed to give some account of the history of the sect. 

History of the Adoptionists . — The originators 
of the theory of adoption, and the leaders of the 
Adoptionist movement, were Elipandus, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Felix, Bishop of Urgel, in 
Catalonia who both flourished towards the close 
of the eighth century. In the year 783, the 
Archbishop wrote to Felix to ask his opinion 
about the Sonship of Christ, and the latter in 
his answer said, that as to His divinity, Christ 
was by nature and truly the Son of God ; but 
that as man He was the Son of God in name and 
by adoption. Unfortunately neither letters are 
extant, so that we have no power to refute on 
intrinsic evidence the conjecture made by some 
historians, that their object was, by lowering the 
human character of Christ, to pave the way for a 
union between Christians and Mohammedans. 3 

2 Alcuin, Opp. i. p. 921. 

3 Johannes Marianna, Histor . Hisp. lib. vii. cap. 8 ; 
Baronius, Annal. Ecclcs, ann. DCCXLIV. tom xiii. 

p. 260. 
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The new theory was vigorously propagated. 
While Felix disseminated it in Septiiimnia, 
Elipandus was advocating it in letters to his 
diocese, and tried to win over, among others, 
Adosinda, widow of Silo, king of Galitia, who, 
after her husband’s death, had taken the veil. 
She however remained firm in the Catholic faith, 
and induced the learned theologians of the day 
to remonstrate with him, among whom were 
Etherius, Bishop of Osma, and Beatus, Abbot of 
the monastery of Valliscava, both Asturians, the 
latter of whom was charged by Elipandus with 
gross immorality. The confutation of Adoption- 
ism was continued by Paulinus of Aquilcia, 
Benedictus of Anien, Agobard, Archbishop 
of Lyons, and Alenin, friend and preceptor 
of Charlemagne, who both personally con- 
futed Felix, and also composed seven books 
against him, four books against Elipandus, and 
various letters on the subject addressed to Charle- 
magne, Elipandus, the monks of Gotliia (ad 
monachos Gothice), and the brothers of Lyons 
(ad fratres Lugdunenses). Pope Adrian I. also 
[a.d. 785] wrote a letter to the orthodox bishops 
in Spain, warning them against the new doctrines, 
which the following passage proves him to have 
considered akin to Xestorianism : — 

“ The melancholy news has reached us from 
your land, that certain bishops resident there, 
namely, Elipandus and Ascarius, with other con- 
federates, do not hesitate to call the Son of God 
an adopted Son, a blasphemy which no previous 
heretics have dared to enounce, unless it be that 
perfidious Uestorius, who confessed the Son of 
God to be a mere man. Wherefore by no means 
let such deadly poison insinuate itself into your 
neighbourhoods, or defile your love.” 1 

Still the doctrine went on spreading, until it 
became necessary to make it the subject of con- 
ciliar condemnation. This was first done at the 
small Council of FTarbonne [a.d. 788 or 791], 
again at the Synod of Eatisbon in Germany [a.d. 
792], where Charlemagne presided in person, and 
before whom Felix first defended, then abjured 
and anathematized his own error ; 2 but being still 
suspected, he was sent to Eome under the charge 
of a certain Angilbertus, and there imprisoned, 
until he consented to swear before the Eucharist on 
St. Peter’s tomb that he renounced his former 
opinions as heretical. Upon this assurance he 
was allowed to return to his diocese in Spain; but 
before he had been there long, he retracted his re- 
cantation and disseminated his former errors, until 
in a.d. 794 Charlemagne desired Alcuin to under- 
take a formal refutation of the Adoptionists. 
Alcuin requested that the book of Felix and the 

1 Epist. xcvii. p. 818, edit. Duchesne. 

2 The proceedings at Ratisbon arc thus described by 
Saxo, a poet of the period : — 

“ Atque suum scriptis defendeie dogma libelhs 
Omni quo potuit studio curavit et arte. 

Hinc ad catholiei deductus principis aulam, 

Idem regino nam turn hiemavit in urbe, 

A multis ibi prsesulibus synodoque frequenti 
Est auditus et errorem docuissc nefandum 
Convictus.” 

[Bouquetus, llcrum Gallicarum et Frandcarum Scriptor. 
tom. v. p. 156]. 
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whole subject might be submitted to the Pope, 
Paulinus of Aquileia, and other eminent bishops. 
This appears to have been done at the Council of 
Frankfort in the same year. Felix was once more 
condemned; and the orthodox doctrine was solemn- 
ly reasserted in these words, “ That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God, not an adopted and strange Son, but 
a true and proper” (non adoptivus sed verus, non 
alienus sed proprius). 

This condemnation was repeated at Friuli [a.d. 
796], at Eome under Pope Leo III. [a.d. 799], 
at Aix-la-Chapelle [a.d. 799]. At the latter 
council Felix argued for six days with Alcuin, 
was convinced, and once more retracted his heresy. 
But he was not again trusted to return to Urgel, 
but placed under the charge firstly of Lcodrad, 
then of his successor Agobard, Archbishop of 
Lyons, where he died a.d. 818. Elipandus could 
have no rule of faith imposed upon him, because 
he lived under the Saracens in Spain, and he was 
suffered to remain till his death in undisturbed 
possession of his see. 

History of Adopt ionism, after the death of Felix. 
— The tenets of the Adoptionists did not, how- 
ever, become extinct on the death of Felix, for 
(Ecumenius, in the following century, plainly 
ascribed adoption to Christ. 

In the eleventh century this view was 
not supported by any name of note. In the 
twelfth century it has been ascribed to Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, mainly in consequence of certain 
loose expressions discovered in his writings : to 
Tolmarus, abbot of a monastery in Franconia, 
as appears from his controversy w T ith Adamus and 
Gerhohus, dean and superior of the monastery of 
Eeichsberg. 

During this and the following centuries the 
subject was constantly debated by the Schoolmen, 
and chiefly by the following : — Peter Lombard, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Durandus a S. 
Portiano, Johannes Major, Johannes de Barsolis, 
Eichard Fitz-Ealph, Petrus Areclus, Jacobus 
Almainus, &c. They unanimously rejected the 
theory of adoption as taught by Felix and Eli- 
pandus, but some of them allowed the use of the 
term with certain modifications and explanations, 
which virtually reduced the whole discussion to 
a logomachy. 3 

In the seventeenth century, Georgius Calixtus, a 
theologian of the Academy of Helmstadt, brought 
out a book in which he attempted to prove that 

3 For example, Duns Scotus said, — “Sancti negarunt 
Christum esse filium adoptivum propter liaereticos qui 
solum dixerunt eum filium adoptivum et non naturalein ; 
de virtute tamen vocis potest Christus dici filius adoptivus 
Dei, sicut unus alius homo quia prius natura habuit 
naturam, quam ordinatur ad hasreditatem et sic fait 
sufficienter extraneus.” Durandus a S. P. said, — 
“Christum dici posse adoptivum, cum additamento, 
in quantum homo est filium adoptivum Spiritns 
Sancti.” Johannes Major rejected the proposition, 
“Christus secundum quod homo est est filius Dei 
adoptivus ” as heretical, but held the following to 
be orthodox: — “ Christus secundum humanitatem habet 
adoptionem.” [Forbesius, Instruct. Thcol. lib. vi. cap. 
7, sec. 7. See also Thom. Aquin. iii. quaes. 23, 
art. 4], 
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Pope Hadrian and the Council of Frankfort were 
wrong in their condemnation of the Adoptionists, 
whose view he defended on these among other 
grounds : — “ That it ought to he allowed Divine 
adoption was more excellent than human adop- 
tion, and might he free from those conditions 
which human infirmity might render necessary in 
the latter ; hence, that God by virtue of Ilis in- 
finite power might unite more closely to Himself 
than man could the Son Whom He wished to 
adopt.” 

He was opposed by Dorscheus, a theologian of 
Strasburg [a.d. 1649], Conradus Dannhaverus, 
and Adamus Quenstedius. A controversy on the 
same point, and about the same time, was carried 
on between Dannhaverus and Johannes Rein- 
bothius, president of Schlesvig-Holstein, and the 
Adoptionist theory found its last advocate in 
Johannes Tobias Major, a theologian of the Uni- 
versity of Jena [a.d. 1656]. 

The Socinian heresy, that Jesus Christ is mere 
man according to His substance, and that he 
began to exist no otherwise than by the birth he 
received of the Virgin Mary, together with the 
various modifications of this doctrine held by 
modern sects, are the descendants of Arianism 
and other early heresies, and must be in no way 
confused with Adoptionism. 

[For a fuller treatment of this subject, see 
Walchius, Historia Adoptianorum , Gottingen, 
1755, 8vo; Domin. Colonia, Histoire Litter, 
de la ville de Lyon , ii. 79 ; Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
yesch. xx. p. 459 ; Commentar. in Thom am, by 
Gabriel Vasquez, p. 96, Ingolst. 1606, fob] 

ADRIANISTiE, A sect is thus named by 
Theodoret as one of those which sprung from 
“the bitter root” of the Simonian heresy. Rut 
nothing further is known of their history, and 
both Valesius and Ittigius consider that “ Adri- 
anistae” is a misreading for “Menandrianistae.” 
[Theod. Hcer. fab. i. 1.] 

ADRIANISTS. An obscure sect of Dutch 
Anabaptists, so named after Adrian Hamsted. 
Among other Anabaptist heresies they denied 
the miraculous conception of our Lord by the 
Virgin Mary. Hamsted was minister of the 
Dutch sectaries in London, and was deposed by 
Grindal, Bishop of London, in the beginning of 
the year 1561. A form of recantation, stating 
his heretical tenets, is printed in Strype’s Annals 
of the Reformation, but it was not signed by 
Hamsted, who was excommunicated by Grindal, 
and went abroad [Strype’s Ann. Ref. i. 176 ; 
Grindal’s Works , 243]. He seems to have organ- 
ized a small community in Holland, which was 
called after his name. 

ADRUMETIANS. The monks of Adrume- 
tum, in the North African province of Byzacene, 
misinterpreted St. Augustine’s anti-Pelagian doc- 
trine, especially that contained in his 194th Epistle, 
into Antinomian conclusions respecting grace and 
predestination, and are thus sometimes considered 
as the first Predestinarians. 

/ELURUS. The surname, or rather “ nick- 
name,” of a schismatical patriarch of Alexandria, 
Timotheus iElurus, who for many years was the 
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leader of the Monophysite party there and at 
Constantinople in the middle of the fifth century. 
[Timotheans.] 

^ESCHINES. [CATiESCHINIANS.] 

HHERNALES. This name was given by 
Danaeus, in his edition of Augustine’s treatise de 
Hceresibns , to a sect which is numbered as the 
sixty-seventh in that work, and as the eightieth 
in Philaster. It was their distinctive tenet that 
the world will remain for ever in its present con- 
dition, even after the second coming of our Lord. 
St. Augustine remarks that Philaster gives neither 
the name of the sect nor of its originator. The 
author of Prcedest hiatus mentions the same tenet 
as that of a sect which he names Satanniani, from 
one Satannius, but this name was sometimes given 
to the Euchites. [ Prcedest . II ceres. Ixvii.] 

AERIANS. An Arian and Presbyterian sect 
of the fourth century, formed about a.d. 360-370, 
by Aerius of Pontus, or Armenia Minor. Aerius 
and Eustathius were Arian monks and fellow- 
students. Both becoming candidates for the 
bishopric of Sebaste in Armenia Minor, Eusta- 
thius was preferred, and he ordained Aerius 
priest, placing him over the hospital of Pontus. 
But Aerius, dissatisfied, gave up his preferment, 
and set himself to traduce Eustathius, charging 
him with avarice and hoarding. He then affirmed 
himself to be Eustathius’ equal, and asserted that 
there v T as no difference, by the Word of God, 
betwixt a priest and a bishop. He left the Church, 
and allured a great number of followers, who re- 
treated into the wild fastnesses of the country 
and formed a sect. Aerius was alive when Epi- 
phanius wrote, a.d. 374-6 ; but his sect does 
not appear to have spread wide or lasted long. 
The utmost which can be said from Augustine’s 
notice of it is, that “we may be apt to think 
that he knew of some such people at the time of 
writing his book of Heresies in the year 428 ” 
[Lardner, Works , iv. 181; Epiph. Hcer. Ixxv. ; 
Aug. Hcer. liii.]. Philaster, however, states that 
there were many of them in Pamphylia. 

Of the distinctive tenets of the Aerians, the 
foremost, the denial of the episcopal order, is 
heretical. Hooker writes [Peel. Pol. VII. ix. 2], 
“ Surely if heresy be an error falsely fathered 
upon Scriptures, but indeed repugnant to the 
truth of the Word of God, and by the consent of 
the universal church, in the councils, or in her 
contrary uniform practice throughout the whole 
world, declared to be such, and the opinion of 
Aerius in this point be a plain error of that 
nature, there is no remedy ; but Aerius, so schis- 
matically and stiffly maintaining it, must ever 
stand where Epiphanius and Augustine have placed 
him.” [Presbyterianism.] As the forerunner 
of the Presbyterians, the case of Aerius is fre- 
quently quoted in modern times. 

The Aerians also objected to pray for the dead, 
but we have not sufficient data to form a correct 
judgment as to the true character of Aerius’ 
teaching on this point. Prayer for the dead 
may be refused from principles clearly heretical, 
as, e.g., from a denial of the communion of saints; 
or the refusal may proceed from a sense of an 
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unduo extension of the rango and purpose of 
such prayer, from a sense of abuses connected 
with the practice, and of dangers thought to ac- 
company it. It may be thus a measure of pru- 
dence, with or without sufficient grounds, but 
not involving heresy. [Dict. of Tueol.] Prom 
Epiphanius’ statements, Aerius appears to have 
been inihienced by the thought that men might 
bo tempted to neglect repentance and good works, 
in reliance on the prayers of the Church for them 
after their death, and to have been driven to the 
extreme of denying altogether the efficacy of such 
prayer, instead of ascertaining its true limits and 
purpose. 

The third error of the Aerians was a schis- 
matical breach of the discipline of the Church. 
It was pretended that set fasts were Jewish, and 
brought men under a yoke of servitude. Pasting 
was not rejected altogether, but Christian liberty 
was not to be abridged by the appointment of 
times. “ They gloried,” Epiphanius says, “ in 
fasting on the Lord’s Day; ” and it is probable 
that the Christian liberty they claimed shewed 
itself, as it usually does, in wilful opposition to 
established order. Lardner’s comment on this 
point is worth notice : “!S T ot but that they would 
sometimes fast on the fourth day of the week as 
others do ; however, they said, they did it not as 
bound thereto, but only of their free will, which 
last particular is sufficient to shew, that what 
Epiphanius says of their choosing to fast on the 
Lord’s Day is a calumny, and an unrighteous 
aggravation of their principle” [Worlcs^ iv. p. 
180]. It is difficult to see how this conclusion 
flows from the premisses. 

Philaster [cap. 72] states the Aerians to have 
been Encratites. Augustine remarks that Epi- 
phanius does not attribute to them any such ab- 
stinence. Epiphanius indeed states the direct 
contrary. But he states that Aerius advocated 
the renunciation of property [aTrora^lav Krjpvo'crei, 
Indie . III. vi.], and as the Apotactites were in 
general Encratites, Philaster was not unnaturally 
led into the error. 

AETIANS. A name of the Anomcean sect of 
Arians which was given to them from Aetius, the 
first promulgator of their distinctive tenets. 

Aetius was the son of a military officer settled 
at Antioch in Ccelo-Syria, who died while Aetius 
was still a youth, leaving his widow and her son 
in extreme poverty. After some time spent in 
servitude to the wife of a vine-dresser, Aetius 
learned to work in metals, rising from the posi- 
tion of a travelling tinker to that of a goldsmith, 
forsaking the latter trade, he learned some rudi- 
ments of medical practice under a quack doctor, 
and studied afterwards, in a more legitimate way, 
in the schools of medicine at Antioch, where he 
soon set up as a physician. About a.d. 331, the 
death of his mother set him free to follow an 
inclination for theological studies, to which he 
seems to have been attracted by some success in 
disputation in the medical schools, where his 
talents led to his being engaged as the paid ad- 
vocate of certain theories not generally received 
by the profession. Tie was taken in hand by 


Paulinus, the second bishop of Antioch of that 
name, who was a follower of Arius; but the pupil 
outran the master so rapidly, that on the death of 
the bishop he was driven from Antioch, and had 
to resume his old trade as a goldsmith at Ana- 
zarbus. Here his powers of disputation attracted 
the notice, first of a professor of grammar, whose 
pupil he became, and afterwards of the Arian 
bishop of Anazarbus, whose name was Athanasius. 
From thence the restless Aetius went to Tarsus, 
continuing his studies under a priest named 
Antonins ; and when the latter was made bishop, 
the former returned to his native city, to carry 
them further under another priest named Leon- 
tius. For a short time he studied at Alexandria, 
but Leontius being made Bishop of Antioch, he 
returned thither, and was ordained deacon by him 
in the year 350. This ordination was not in- 
tended, however, to qualify Aetius for the or- 
dinary ministrations of the Church, but simply 
to place him in a better position for propagating 
his views ; and the remonstrances of the laity of 
Antioch were so strong, that Leontius was com- 
pelled to retract what he had done, by deposing 
Aetius from the diaconate, when the latter was 
again driven from Antioch. 

In the year 358, Eudoxius became Bishop of 
Antioch, and Aetius once more returned there, 
having meanwhile declined to accede to a propo- 
sition made to him at Alexandria, that he himself 
should be raised to the episcopal office. He had 
now a number of followers, and had acquired 
sufficient importance to lead the older Arians to 
oppose him before the Arian Emperor Con- 
stantius, who eventually banished him to Am- 
blacla in Pisidia. The apostate Julian, who was 
a personal friend of Aetius, recalled him from 
exile, and he was made a bishop at Constantinople 
about a.d. 363. For the following four years he 
was driven from one place to another, being 
hated by the Arians for the logical precision with 
which he developed their heresy into its conse- 
quences, but his death, in the year 367, seems to 
have taken place at Constantinople. 

The sect of Arians founded by Aetius were 
more commonly known by the name of Euno- 
mians, from his disciple Eunomius. But the 
principles of the heresy were very distinctly stated 
by Aetius himself, in a treatise which has been 
preserved by Epiphanius [Epiph. llceres. lxxvi. 
c. 11]. This work consists of a short preface and 
forty-seven theses or propositions, the general 
purport of which is, that the Second and Third 
Persons of the Holy Trinity are entirely different 
in substance and will (dvo/xcuov) from the First 
Person, Who alone (he alleges) is possessed of the 
true quality of Deity, dyei^o-ta, or “ ingenerate- 
ness.” Eunomius endeavoured to formalize a 
system of Christian theology and morals on this 
distinctive principle, but the theories of Aetius 
acquired for him the name of “ the Godless ” 
[“A#eos], and his Antinomianism in theory and 
practice were too notorious to be contradicted. 
Several special misbeliefs are traced up to Aetius 
and his immediate followers, but the truth is 
that he repudiated all mystery in religion, and 
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made theology a mere matter of intellectual 
reasoning, without any real dependence on revela- 
tion. Such principles would naturally lead to 
the rejection of nearly every Christian doctrine 
as soon as it came under consideration. [Socrat. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 35. Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iii. 15, iv. 
12. Theodor. Hist. Eccl. ii. 24. Philostorg. Hist. 
Eccl. iii. Epiph. Hceres. lxxvi.] 

AGAPEMONITES. [Princeites.] 

AGAPET^E, or DILECTiE. I. A sect which 
rose in Spain towards the close of the fourth 
century, during the reign of Theodosius, deriving 
its name from a certain Agape, who with her 
liushand Elpidius were its reputed founders. 
They rejected the institution of marriage, and as 
a substitute allowed the most unrestrained inter- 
course and familiarity between both sexes, who, 
on the principle that “ to the pure all things are 
pure” [Tit. i. 15], were allowed to share the same 
room and even the same couch. They also re- 
jected the ordinance of fasting, indulging in fes- 
tive and uproarious living, asking why they should 
“abstain from meats which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which be* 
lieve and know the truth ” [1 Tim. iv. 3]. 

St. Jerome thus indignantly alludes to them in 
a letter addressed to Eustochium [Lib. de Custod. 
Virg. ] : “ It is a shame even to allude to the true 
facts. AVhence did the pest of the Agapeta3 
creep into the Church ? AVhence is this new 
title of wives without marriage rites ? AATience 
this new class of concubines ? I will infer more. 
AVhence these harlots cleaving to one man ? 
They occupy the same house, a single chamber, 
often a single bed, and call us suspicious if we 
think anything of it. The brother deserts his 
virgin sister, the virgin despises her unmarried 
brother, and seeks a stranger, and since they 
pretend to be aiming at the same object, they 
ask for the spiritual consolation of each other, 
that they may enjoy the pleasures of the flesh.” 

In another place [Ad Ctesipohontem ], S. Je- 
rome, after enumerating Nicolas of Antioch led 
astray by the prostitute Helena, Marcion by a 
woman unnamed, Apelles by Philomena, Mon- 
tanus by Prisca and Maxim ilia, mentions Agape 
as drawing Elpidius into heresy, and being by 
him the spiritual progenitor of Priscillian (suc- 
cessoremqne suum Priscillianum liabuit). 

II. The title of Agapetae is also applied more 
generally to those monks or clergy who, under 
pretence of pure love, cohabited with the virgins 
or widows of the Church. This custom, fre- 
quently condemned in the patristic writings, be- 
came a very common one. It was defended by 
the text, “ Have we not power to lead about a 
sister ? ” &c. [1 Cor. ix. 5], which St. Jerome ex- 
plains [Contra Jovin. lib. i. cap. 14] of sacred 
women who ministered to the Apostles of their 
substance. One of the charges laid against Paul 
of Samosata at his deposition by the Council of 
Antioch [a.d. 270], was that of adopting himself 
and allowing his clergy to adopt too great and 
scandalous intimacy with women who were not 
relations, and who were hence called awd- 
(TO.KTOL or “ subintroduche.” The custom, how- 
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ever, appears to have been a persistent one, for 
it survived the condemnation of many councils, 
such as the first and second Councils of Carthage 
[a.d. 348-397, canons 3, 25] ; the second Coun- 
cil of Arles [a.d. 451, can. 3]; Essone [a.d. 
517, can. 20] ; and w r as only finally abolished by 
the fourth Lateran Council under Innocent III. 
[a. d. 1215]. 

AGINENSES. [Agionites]. 

AGIONITES. An obscure sect of Ex- 
cratites, condemned with the Eustathians and 
others of a similar character at the Council of 
Gangra, which w r as held at some time between 
a.d. 360 and a.d. 380. Perhaps the name was 
assumed by the Eustathians in some form based 
on the word ay cos, q. d. “Puritans.” 

AGNOETiE. A sect of the fourth century was 
sometimes called by this name on account of a 
peculiar opinion which they maintained respect- 
ing the Omniscience of God. They were a 
branch of the Eunomians, which struck off under 
the leadership of Theoplironius [Eunomio-Tiieo- 
phronians]. 

AGNOETiE [ayvoeo)]. A school of Alexan- 
drian Monophysitcs, who, confusing the two 
Natures of our Lord, attributed to Him the 
human defect of imperfect knowledge. This 
opinion was developed by the Severianist and 
Julianist controversy which divided the Mono- 
physites, about a.d. 520. Timothy having suc- 
ceeded Dioscorus as Patriarch of Alexandria, en- 
deavoured to effect a compromise between the 
Julianist Aphthartodocetm and the Severianist 
Phtkartolatrm or Corrupticoke, privately lean- 
ing, however, to the latter as regarded his own 
opinions. An answer given by the Patriarch 
Timothy to a deacon named Themistius, led the 
latter to maintain the conclusion, that if the 
body of Christ was corruptible (subject, that is, 
not to the corruption of the grave, which the 
Severianists did not believe, but to the decay 
arising from the wear and tear of life), then He 
must also have been so far subject to the defects 
of human nature that His very knowledge of the 
present and the future was imperfect, and there 
were, therefore, some things of which He was 
ignorant. The Scriptural proof of this doctrine 
was rested on our Lord’s question respecting the 
body of Lazarus, “ AVhere have ye laid him?” 
[John xi. 34] ; and on His saying respecting the 
day of judgment, “ Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ” [Mark 
xiii. 32]. The patriarch himself repudiated this 
conclusion, but a school of theorists grew up 
under the leadership of Themistius, and from the 
adoption of this conclusion as their distinctive 
tenet became known as Agnoetse, or assertors of 
ignorance. 

The heresy of this opinion lies in the fact that, 
starting in Eutychianism, it thus attributes igno- 
rance to the Omniscient AVord. Some of the 
Fathers used language which attributed growth 
of knowledge, and therefore a preceding defect 
of knowledge, to the human soul of Christ, but 
they did so while holding most emphatically the 
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distinction between His Human and His Divine 
Natures [Dict. o/Theol., Ignorance of Ciiiust]; 
such a distinction being as emphatically repudi- 
ated by the Agnoetes. 

The heresy was opposed by Eulogius of Alex- 
andria in a treatise “ Of the two Natures of Jesus 
Christ” [Bibl. Pair. Galland. xii. 300], and he 
went so far as to sa} r that the Fathers had allowed 
the doctrine of a growth in Christ’s knowledge 
by way of ceconomy in dealing with the Arians. 
Afterwards the opponents of the Agnoctians ex- 
tended this idea of ceconomy even to our Lord’s 
own words, saying that He appeared not to know 
for the sake of His disciples. 

The Agnoetian heresy obtained a permanent 
footing as an opinion, but it does not appear that 
it led to the formation of any sect distinct from 
the general body of the Monophy sites. 

AGONICLITES [a, yovu, kAu'oj]. A fanatical 
sect of the seventh and eighth centuries, whose 
distinctive tenet was the condemnation of kneeling 
as the attitude of prayer. They are said also 
to have used dancing as a devotional custom. 
They were condemned by a synod of Jerusalem, 
a.d. 726. 

AGONISTIC! The distinctive name of 
“ Contenders” was given by the Donatists to the 
violent bands which roamed about Africa under 
the pretence of winning converts to that schism, 
but in reality gratifying their own desires for 
rapine, cruelty, and lust. They are said to have 
appeared first in a.d, 317 [Tillemont, vi. 96], and 
are more familiarly known by their other titles of 
Catrophites, Circuiti, Circumcellions, Corophites, 
and (at Borne) Montenses. [Circumcellions.] 

AGYNIANS [a, ywrj]. One of the many 
later offshoots of Manichaeism, assigned to the 
latter part of the seventh century [a.d. 694]. 
Its adherents, as their name implies, held no inter- 
course with women, pretending that God was not 
the author of, and did not sanction, marriage. 

AITKENITES. A party in the Church of 
England which owes its origin to Eobert Aitken, 
who had been a Wesleyan preacher previous to 
his ordination, and subsequently to it became a 
High Churchman ; being Vicar of Pendeen in 
Cornwall from 1849 until his death in July 1873. 
The distinctive feature of Aitkenism is indicated 
by these two circumstances, it being a combina- 
tion of Methodist peculiarities with the ritual 
and the sacramental theology of the High Church 
school. The doctrines of sensible conversion and 
assurance of salvation are strongly maintained by 
the Aitkenites ; and their belief in these doctrines 
leads them to supplement the services of the 
Church with prayer-meetings of an excited char- 
acter, similar to those which were held by Wesley 
in the early days of his movement. The object 
of Air. Aitken and his followers seems to have 
been the development of Wesley’s original prin- 
ciples in the High Church direction which they 
were disposed to take in the first year or two of 
his preaching. There is, consequently, no likeli- 
hood of their following Wesley’s example in 
originating a sect ; and Aitkenism will probably 
find its place and level in the Church of England 
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as a home mission movement, in the same way 
that a similar movement has done in France. 

ALASCANS. A name given to the foreign 
Protestants in London during the reign of Edward 
VI. It was derived from John Laski, or k Lasco, 
a Polish refugee of noble birth, who had adopted 
the negative theology of Zwingli during a resi- 
dence at Zurich. For some years A Lasco was 
minister of a congregation at Embden in Friesland, 
but being invited to London by Cranmer, ho 
lived with the Archbishop at Lambeth for six 
months, and was then made superintendent of 
the “ foreign churches” (German, Belgian, French, 
and Italian) in London, the principal one being 
the church of the Austin Friars in Broad Street. 
A Lasco was a forward partizan of Puritanism, 
opposing the use of the surplice, kneeling at 
Communion, &c., and it is believed that he in- 
fluenced the later opinions of Cranmer in the 
same direction as regards the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist. The German congregations were 
dispersed at the accession of Queen Mary, and 
some portions of them settled at Embden, under 
k Lasco, who, however, soon forsook them, and 
after a sojourn at Frankfort, returned to Poland, 
where he died in 1560. A full account of the 
Alascan liturgy will be found in the British 
Magazine , vol. xv. 614, and xvi. 127. It is 
distinctly Zwinglian. 

ALBANENSES. A small mediaeval sect of 
the Cathari, which took its name from the city 
and diocese of Albi in Piedmont, then forming part 
of the archbishopric of Arles. They were a por- 
tion of that influx of heresy by which the moun- 
tainous districts of Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
were overrun in the twelfth century, the Mani- 
chaean character of which indicates an Eastern 
origin. The Albanenses maintained a phase of 
Manichaean dualism evidently derived from the 
Persian system, alleging that there are two co- 
eternal First Causes, the one being the God of 
light, God the Father of the orthodox creed, and 
the other the Prince of darkness, who was the 
maker of all material things. They held a theory 
that no living thing created by God was made to 
perish; a doctrine which led them to Antino- 
mianism, and which also made it a sin in their 
eyes to take the life of any animal. The sect 
was subdivided into the adherents of Balazinansa, 
Bishop of Verona, and those of John de Lugio, 
Bishop of Bergamo. It seems to have been 
confined to A^enetian Lombardy, the district in 
which it originated, but was also associated with 
the Albigenses. The two sects are often con- 
founded with each other, and very probably 
they were actually amalgamated under the com- 
mon name of Albigenses. Beiner numbers them 
at about five hundred only. [Baynerus Sachonus, 
JSiimma de Gatharis et Leonistis , in Martene’s 
Thes. Anecd . v. 1761-8, and Gretser’s Summary, 
entitled Beinerus contr. Waldens, in Bibl . Max . 
Lugd . xxv. 267, 269.] 

ALB ATI [White Brethren.] 

ALBIGENSES. Under this name are com- 
prised the numerous varieties of Manichaean 
heretics who are found in Southern France and 
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Northern Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The name does not seem to he con- 
temporaneous with the appearance of the heresy 
in Europe, not being found in the earlier synodi- 
cal decrees against it; but these heretics are 
certainly so called in a work of Stephanus de 
Borbone written about a.d. 1225. It seems to 
have become the popular designation, about that 
date, of many differing sects whom the theolo- 
gians of the age genetically termed Manichseans ; 
and it was probably derived, as will be shewn 
more at length presently, from one of the districts 
of Languedoc of which the city of Albi, anciently 
called Albiga, where a council was held against 
theminA.D. 117G, was the principal town. [Gretser. 
Pref in Luc. Tudens. adv. Albig. error ., Bibl. 
Max . Lugd . xxv. 190, a.] The Albigenses were 
also called Gazari (a corruption from the name 
Cathari), Bulgarians, Publicians, and by an almost 
infinite number of other local names. 

Like all the ManichaBan bodies, the Albigenses 
are distinguished by a more or less complete 
dualistic creed, and by the identification of the 
persons of the Duality with spirit or good, and 
matter or evil ; like most of those bodies, they 
condemned the Old Testament as the work of the 
evil being, denied the lawfulness of marriage, 
and divided all their members into two classes of 
superior and inferior holiness. Manichaean ideas 
had indeed found their way into Europe as early 
as the beginning of the eleventh century, but the 
sects had been weak in the number of adherents, 
doubtful and disunited in their creed and practices. 
They had been frequently, and still remained to a 
great extent, confounded with various sects of 
pure anti-saeerdotalists, like the followers of 
Waldo of Lyons [Waldenses], and of mad com- 
munists like the worshippers of Eon. [Eonians.] 
From Bulgaria, where Paulician Manichaeism 
[Paulicians] had been established since the 
seventh century, the heretical ideas slowly per- 
meated Europe. So general was this infiltration 
in the eleventh century, that there is hardly a 
western or northern country in which we do not 
find a disturbance traceable to this source. But 
the cold and phlegmatic temper of these regions 
was fatal to the oriental mysticism of Mani, upon 
which the new heresy was originally founded ; 
while feudal and oligarchical institutions were 
ill-suited to the democratic spirit of the Pauli- 
cianism from which it was immediately derived. 
In England, Northern France, and Germany, the 
Manichaean revolt was easily subdued ; but in 
Southern France, Provence, and Italy, the case 
was different. In these last named countries, 
Manichaeism in its earlier stage seems, in a great 
measure, from different causes, to have escaped 
notice. In Southern France and Provence this 
was probably due to the more urgent character 
of the anti-sacerdotal revolt; in Italy, to the 
absorbing interest of the struggle between the 
Papal and the Imperial powers. Italy, too, was 
favourably situated for the dissemination of the 
heresy, in consequence of its proximity to Bosnia 
and the other provinces which bounded the home 
of Paulician Manichaeism, and the increasing 
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intercourse brought about by the Crusades mater- 
ially assisted this dissemination. Here the last 
of the three great waves of Manichaean opinion, 
which in the third, the seventh, and the eleventh 
centuries respectively, threatened to desolate 
Christianity, beaten back from the rest of Europe, 
for the most part was poured. Here the heresy, 
elsewhere overpowered, was consolidated and de- 
veloped, until, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, it burst out in that form to which the 
famous title of the “ Albigensian” has been 
attached. 

There were many circumstances — traditions, 
situation, climate — predisposing the South of 
France to admit the influence of a heresy like Mani- 
chaeism. Septimania, which included Languedoc 
and Provence, and therefore the greater part of the 
Tolosan suzerainty, had, during four centuries of 
its early history, submitted without reluctance to 
the domination of Arian Goths or infidel Saracens. 
During the centuries immediately preceding the 
Manichaean revolt, the inhabitants had been 
accustomed to the demoralizing spectacle exhibited 
by the flourishing courts of the infidel princes of 
Spain. Sufficiently near to find polite inter- 
course with the Mohammedans agreeable, while 
they were too far removed to dread Mohammedan 
hostility, they had learnt to be tolerant when the 
rest of Europe was bigoted. Italy, and in par- 
ticular Lombardy, was next to Toulouse in its 
forbearing temper. The Paulician Manichaeism 
which had broken out first in Northern Europe in 
the neighbourhood of the emporia of the Eastern 
trade, at a very short interval had appeared in 
Italy, that province of the Western Empire nearest 
to the Bulgarian frontier. The outbreak, though, 
as has been mentioned, for the time success- 
fully crushed in the North, in the South had the 
effect, not only of exciting many new leaders of 
heretical opinion, but of awaking the dormant 
Manichaeism of central Italy. The connection 
between Italy and Provence was of long stand- 
ing; and Languedoc, united, for a time at 
least, under the same lordship, was further con- 
nected by a community of participation in 
the Bomanesque institutions and language. It 
was in the the independent cities of Italy that 
the dying institutions of Paganism had lingered 
longest ; it was in such towns that Manichaeism 
was earliest revived ; and that this revival was a 
genuine rehabilitation of a dead heresy, is evi- 
denced by the fact, that the old tenets which had 
been discarded by the Paulician heretics from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries, are found flourish- 
ing in Provence and Italy in the twelfth. But 
if Italy was foremost in the revival of Manichae- 
ism, it is with the suzerainty of Toulouse that 
its connexion was most famous and fatal. That 
suzerainty, which comprised almost the whole of 
the ancient province of Narbonnensis, with the 
south-eastern parts of Aquitania Prima, had been, 
at the commencement of the eleventh century, 
the scene of St. Bernard’s most famous triumph 
over the anti-sacerdotal ists, and the ground so 
broken received the seed of the new heresy with 
wonderful rapidity. Nor was the Church in 
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these provinces capable of any considerable re- 
sistance, for the influence of their clergy was 
then at the lowest point that it has anywhere 
readied in the history of Christianity. A luxu- 
rious country, civilized beyond its age, almost 
wholly independent of the French king at Paris, 
(in the preceding century it had absolutely ignored 
his existence), Languedoc enjoyed an almost licen- 
tious freedom, at a time when the rest of Europe 
was held in the strongest grasp of an almost 
universal military despotism. 

It was in this country, so predisposed by circum- 
stance to receive the poison, that the streams of 
heretical opinion were appointed to meet. South- 
wards, from Treves, Cologne, Besangon — west- 
wards, from below the Pennine Alps — northwards, 
from Tuscany and the States of the Church — the 
flow of heretical opinion converged upon Tou- 
louse. The most fruitful and important district 
of the Tolosan Count was the Albigeois, or that 
surrounding Albi, a town on a tributary of the 
Garonne, and the modern capital of the department 
of the Tarn ; and it is from this territory that the 
name Albigensian, now so famous, has by a some- 
what obscure process been derived. 

The first mention of these Manichoean, or (as 
they are frequently called) Arian heretics of this 
district, is found in the records of the Council of 
Tours, which took place a.d. 1163. The fourth 
canon of that Council is entitled, “ut cuncti con- 
sortium Albigensium hsereticorum fugiant.” The 
canon itself then describes them, calling them 
however Cathari and Paterini, the names under 
which, until the middle of the next century, they 
are invariably known. It is worthy of remark, 
that the name “ Albigensian ” occurs only in one 
other record of the twelfth century, a letter, nomi- 
nally, to his clergy, from Bishop Odo of Paris, 
dated a.d. 1190, but conceived in terms which 
smack of modern authorship. In a.d. 1165, a 
council was held at Lomberes, near Albi, where 
the heretical opinions were condemned, but the 
name not unnaturally does not there occur. It 
is from this council that many learned authors, 
including Mosheim, are inclined to derive the 
distinctive title of Albigenses. A more probable 
hypothesis derives the name from the fact that 
the Albigeois was the chief seat of the heresy, a 
fact however which rests on insufficient evidence. 
The word Albigensian is certainly absent from 
the series of condemnations which extend from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. These, commencing with the 
Council of Tours in a.d. 1163, carry the chain of 
anathema through the councils presided over by 
Alexander III., Lucius II., and Innocent III. ; 
but they contain no use of this word in other 
than a geographical sense. The third Lateran 
of Alexander III. is thus precise in its terms 
— “ Quia in Gasconia Albigesia et partibus 
Tolosanis et aliis locis ita hocreticorum quos 
alii Catharos alii Paterinos alii Publicanos . . . 
appellant . . . invaluit damnata perversitas.” 
Of the names applied to the Albigensian 
sectaries, Publicani is a manifest corruption of 
Pauliciani, and had been in common use for a 
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century. Of the other terms, “ Cathari” or 
“ Puritans,” was, in default of more differential 
nomenclature, employed to express all the anti- 
sacerdotal bodies, whether Manichoean or otherwise, 
who claimed peculiar sanctity, and “ Paterini ” 
(variously spelt Patareni and Patrini), sponsors 
or fatheiiings, originally a term of reproach flung 
by the secular at the regular clergy, was well 
adapted to the Maniclioean despisers of marriage. 
The details of the process, during which the name 
Albigeois acquired the sense in which it is sub- 
sequently, and has now for so many centuries, 
been applied, to the heretics of Languedoc and 
Provence, are not discoverable with certainty. 
The name was probably given to the war by the 
lay invaders, not to the heresy by the priestly 
invaders of Toulouse. It is a significant fact, 
that the first crusade against this development of 
modern Manichoeism was directed against the 
inhabitants of Albi, whose feudal lord defended 
his vassals against the attack. Besides, when, a 
quarter of a century later, the great crusade of 
Innocent commenced, the large fertile district 
contiguous to the frontier of Guienne, within or 
adjacent to which lay Toulouse and the principal 
towns of the invaded district, would be likely to 
attract much attention from crusaders, mostly from 
Northern and Eastern France, aliens in blood, 
speech, and usage. Such men might readily 
borrow for the title of their crusade the name of 
one of the principal scenes of their operations 
with which they were familiar, and so in suc- 
ceeding years it might come to pass, that the 
name thus given to the crusade might be trans- 
ferred to the heresy which was its cause. This 
theory derives much support from the fact, 
that the earliest use of the word in the broader 
meaning refers it to the Albigensian crusade, 
and not to the Albigensian heresy. The word 
first began to be applied to the heresy (but not 
commonly) in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, about which time a second council was 
held at Albi, under the patronage of the Domini- 
can inquisition. 

In the edict of the Council of Alexander III. 
(the third Lateran, a.d. 1179) is preserved the first 
authentic statement, though by an enemy, of this 
heresy. From it we learn, that the heretics 
(hereafter to be called Albigensians), besides 
their assertion of the dualistic principle, rejected 
the Lord’s Supper; disowned the Old Testament, 
its law and its God ; denied the resurrection of 
the body, salvation by faith, the efficacy of infant 
baptism (chiefly on Pelagian grounds) ; declared 
capital punishment, oaths, and marriage unlawful ; 
forbade the use of churches, ritual, and the pay- 
ment of tithes to the clergy, and taught that 
no female soul in a future state retained femi- 
ninity. In the year prior to this council Ray- 
mond V., the reigning Count of Toulouse, had 
appealed to Alexander for pontifical assistance. 
A commission of five of the most distinguished 
prelates, with the sanction of the Kings of France 
and England, proceeded to the assistance of the 
count. In their report they describe the whole 
land as in the possession of the heretics. But 
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the condemnation of papal and provincial coun- 
cils was of little efficacy in Toulouse, nor was the 
persecution which Eaymond set on foot more 
efficacious. A crusade, undertaken by Henry of 
Clairvaux against the Albigeois, was rendered 
wholly nugatory by the protection which the 
Yiscount of Bezieres and his great vassal the Count 
of Albi afforded to the heretics. In vain did 
Eaymond, through the last twenty years of his 
reign, burn the bodies and confiscate the goods 
of the heretics ; in vain were ecclesiastical cen- 
sures poured out against these Cathari in succes- 
sive and continuous imprecation. Florence, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Milan, in Italy; Montpellier, 
Carcassonne, Albi, Toulouse, in France ; each 
continued to hold flourishing communities pro- 
fessing Albigensian opinions. Toulouse, with its 
great subordinate fiefs, including besides those 
that have been mentioned, Bezieres, Foix, Queray, 
and Narbonne, was wholly given to the heretics. 
So completely had the country come into their 
possession, so fearless were they in the enjoyment 
of their freedom, that they possessed their own 
burial-grounds, and subsidized their own clergy. 

They divided the sect into classes, under the 
title of Consolati, or Perfect, and Foederati, or 
Auditors. The voluptuous Tolosan nobles (and 
most of the Tolosan nobles were voluptuous) had 
probably little religion of any kind ; but the dis- 
cipline of the federate or auditor, which sufficed 
the ambitious youth of Augustine, was not a 
severe or ascetic rule. The devout, on the other 
hand, found their account in the religious excite- 
ment of the new and daring opinions, and in an 
asceticism which surpassed the utmost severity 
of which the degraded priesthood of the country 
was capable, while the consolation in death 
administered by the “ perfect, 1 ” whose title to 
confidence lay only in his holy life, seemed 
to them to have more than all the value of 
priestly absolution. The vast increase in the 
numbers of the sect induced a more widely ex- 
tended organization. Bishops, with two coadju- 
tors, the one holding the title of eldest, the other 
of youngest son, administered to the accumulating 
need of the congregations. They are alleged to 
have possessed a complete system of churches, 
sixteen in number, representing the communities 
of France, Italy, and Bulgaria ; and there is reason 
for believing that their ministers received ordina- 
tion, or, at any rate, first appointment, from the 
more important stations in the Italian cities. The 
old Zoroastrian controversy of the first causes, 
which had divided Persia in the hour of the 
birth of Manichseism, again appeared, in this the 
hour of its dissolution, and the Bagnolensian and 
the Albanensian camps respectively sustained the 
cause of the single and double origin of existence. 
Albi itself, and the heretical Church of Provence, 
supported the theory of the single origin. 

How deeply imbued with the heretical opinion 
was the whole country may be gathered from the 
fact, that in one assembly, held in the year 1204, 
four of the most noble Proven$ales, numbering 
among them Esclarmonde, the sister of the great 
Count of Foix, were publicly received into the 
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heretical community. On their admission into the 
ranks of the Perfect, these ladies made solemn pro- 
mise to touch no meat, eggs, or cheese, but to cat 
only vegetables and fish ; neither to swear nor to lie ; 
to abstain from all carnal intercourse, and to keep 
troth to their sect unto the death. Even Inno- 
cent admits their virtue, but, like Leo and Cyril, 
lie held their practice of virtue but a wile of 
the devil to betray the orthodox. Within a few 
months of his accession, Innocent commenced 
proceedings. He wrote first to the Archbishop 
of Auch, then to all the great prelates and nobles 
of the country, urging them to exterminate the 
heresy, offering them for the use of their swords 
the blessings of the Church and the possessions 
of the heretics. This first appeal was wholly in- 
effectual : the nobles would not act against their 
vassals, and the clergy were powerless. The 
Pope sent legates, chosen from the monastic 
orders, first Beiner and Guy, subsequently Peter 
of Castelnau, Eaoul, and Arnold of Citeaux ; 
these last the most bigoted Churchmen of that 
age of bigots. Eight years passed of ineffectual 
preaching, in the exaction of vain promises and 
idle protestations. The cities promised, and the 
nobles, but neither cities nor nobles would act 
against inoffensive citizens, against faithful vas- 
sals. The Pope called on the count himself to 
interfere. Eaymond VI., who, heretic as he is 
alleged to have been, was certainly no Manielisean, 
(he had three wives alive at the commencement 
of the crusade), dallied with the papal mandate ; 
the legates were exacting, and after a short 
struggle the inevitable end arrived, and he was 
excommunicated. The pretext was the murder 
of Peter of Castelnau, a crime of which the count 
was entirely innocent. The legates, who had by 
this time obtained some influence owing to the 
austerities which, by the advice of Dominic, they 
had sedulously practised, and thus gained the 
reputation of sanctity, obtained through the death 
of Peter the prestige of a martyrdom. 

The Pope issued to the king and great nobles of 
Northern France a public call to vengeance, while 
his emissaries privately urged Eaymond’s vassals to 
revolt, the death of Peter becoming the signal for 
a general crusade. It is said that half a million 
of men were gathered for the enterprise. In vain 
the count performed the most abject penance, 
and surrendered seven of his principal castles 
into the hands of the Pope ; in vain he offered to 
join, and in fact did join, the crusade against 
liis faithful Albigensians. The invaders had 
for leaders four archbishops, twelve bishops of 
great sees, and countless abbots, and other dign;> 
taries. The Duke of Burgundy, the Counts of 
Nevers and St. Pol, Simon Montfort, the Lord of 
Amaury in France and Leicester in England, 
supported the Churchmen. The crusaders’ ad- 
vance was irresistible. Bezi&res and Carcassonne 
were at once stormed, and the inhabitants indis- 
criminately massacred. In the first quarter of a 
year five hundred towns and fortresses fell or 
capitulated, and amongst them Albi. In their 
more merciful moments, the order was given by 
the crusading chiefs that those who recanted 
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should be spared, and those who refused should 
be burned. Few availed themselves of the former 
alternative; most bohlly confessed their faith, 
and accepted martyrdom with cheerfulness. The 
crusaders soon grow tired of leniency. At the 
great papal Council of Arles, Baymond was 
offered terms, so contrived as to make acceptance 
impossible. The strife was continued, marked 
with atrocities remarkable even for a religious 
war. “ Slay all, God will know His own,” was 
the saying of the legate Aniold before Bezi^rcs. 
At Lavaur, the lady paramount was thrown into 
a well and stones rolled upon her, eight hundred 
nobles were hanged on trees or hewn in pieces, 
four hundred of the “ perfect ” were burned in 
one pile ; the rest, men, women and children, 
were massacred. The career of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the only crusading noble base enough to 
accept the price of blood, was one of unchequered 
success. In three campaigns he became a sove- 
reign prince. The arms of Montfort were every- 
where irresistible. Even the King of Arragon, 
the victor of Kavas de Tolosa, was defeated and 
killed. The nobles of Toulouse were now strug- 
gling for existence. Baymond and hie vassals 
were too weak to protect their subjects ; they 
were fortunate if they survived themselves. The 
fourth Lateran of Innocent III. declared the 
formal spoliation of Baymond. It is alleged that 
the Pope was overborne by the cardinals and 
priests of Montfort’s party, by the men who 
boasted themselves more papal than the Pope 
himself : at any rate it would seem that the Pope 
martially repented of his harshness, and offered 
he Venaissin to the young Itaymond as a com- 
pensation for Toulouse. Meanwhile, Montfort 
was occupied with the consolidation of his 
dominion, and with the extirpation of the Albi- 
genscs. But a general insurrection of the whole 
people in favour of their old rulers compelled 
him again to take the field. The two counts 
landed, and were enthusiastically received. 
Shortly, the old count threw himself into Tou- 
louse, which defied every effort of Montfort’s 
arms, and before its gates the great crusader at 
length perished. 

Innocent had died in a.d. 1216, and though the 
new crusade preached by his successor, Honorius 
III., was headed by Louis of France, it accom- 
plished nothing more than one massacre of Albi- 
genses, that at Marmande. In a.d. 1 222, the Count 
Baymond YI. died, and four years later another 
crusading army descended into Languedoc. But 
it was no longer a war directed against heretics, 
enemies of the Christian Church, but against in- 
habitants who refused to own the suzerainty of 
tho French king. The year a.d. 1229 saw, in 
the Council of Toulouse and the Treaty of Paris, 
the destruction both of political independence 
and of religious liberty. By the council the 
laity were prohibited from possessing tho Scrip- 
tures. By the treaty, Baymond VII. promised 
fealty to the king. He swore besides to render 
fealty to the Pope, to execute justice on all 
heretics, and to pay at first two, subsequently 
one mark for each heretic discovered in his 
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dominions. At the Council of Toulouse a com- 
plete code of persecution was developed. In every 
village one clerical and three lay inquisitors 
were to bo appointed ; tho property of those on 
whose lands heretics were found was to be for- 
feited ; the harbourers of heretics were to be re- 
duced to personal slavery ; heretics who recanted 
were to be removed to Catholic cities, to wear 
two crosses of different colour on their dress, to 
abjure Albigcnsian tenets, and to make public con- 
fession of faith. The suspect were incapable of 
holding office, of practising medicine, or of nurs- 
ing the sick. But even these decrees were con- 
sidered of dangerous mildness, and were amplified 
and made more stringent by subsequent councils, 
which were levelled as well against the true 
Albigenses or Manichmans, as against the Leon- 
istm or Waldcnses, many of whom had shared 
the sufferings of the crusade. 

The punishments invented for suppressing the 
Albigensian heresy, and universally adopted by the 
Inquisition, arc historically instructive. For those 
who recanted, penance and deprivation of all 
honourable means of life : for those whom they 
could not convict, perpetual imprisonment : for 
the guilty, death at the stake. JNor were the in- 
quisitors backward in enforcing these penalties ; 
as the holocaust of one hundred and eighty-three 
persons at Yertus, and numerous other massacres, 
abundantly testify. To Innocent and Honorius 
belong the credit of establishing, to Gregory is due 
the glory of having perpetuated, this Inquisition. 
By him it was handed over to the Dominican Friars, 
from whom, as possessing a corporate succession, 
the heritage could not pass away. Their cruel- 
ties in Toulouse at length provoked an insurrec- 
tion ; it was appeased by a temporary removal of 
the Inquisition, but with its return after four years 
the same cruelties returned, and the same revolt. 

In this their last struggle the Albigensians 
fought with fury. They captured the castle of 
Avignonet, and hewed in pieces William Arnaud, 
the great inquisitor, with the four Dominicans 
and two Franciscans who formed the inquisitorial 
tribunal at that place. But these successes were 
of no long duration. Baymond was forced to 
submit to Saint Louis, and abandonment of the 
Albigensians was stipulated for in the act of 
submission. Within two years of that submis- 
sion, that is a.d. 1244, Mont Segur, the last 
refuge of the Albigensians, a strong castle perched 
on the edge of a ravine in the Pyrenees, to which 
most of the perfect, with their bishop, had tied, 
was forced to surrender to the Archbishop of 
Karbonne, the Bishop of Albi, and the Seneschal 
of Carcassonne. All the heretics, with their 
bishop, and the noble Lady Esclarmonde, were 
burnt alive in a vast enclosure of stakes and straw. 
In the same year, the Emperor Frederick II., 
himself a freethinker, published an imperial de- 
cree for the punishment of the Albigensian here- 
tics of the empire, under the style of “ Cathari,” 
“ Paterini,” “ Albanenses,” and “ Bagnolenses.” 
The persecution was devised with such political 
shrewdness and so well executed that the heresy 
was actually stamped out in Southern Europe. In 
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fifteen years, at tho beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Tolosan Inquisition, at their various 
“ sermones,” or sessions, handed over to death by 
the civil power twenty-nine of the Albigenses, and 
punished, with various severity of imprisonment, 
nearly five hundred others. This activity, it must 
be borne in mind, was displayed between the 
years a.d. 1307-1323, sixty years after the heresy 
had been forcibly suppressed, and a whole cen- 
tury later than the death of Montfort. Slowly and 
in secret the last remnant of the Albigensian heresy 
was strangled by the strong hand of the Inquisi- 
tion. A few escaped and joined themselves to the 
Waldenses, attracted more by the comparative 
security of their Piedmontese homes than from 
any community of religious opinion. Others, it 
is said, escaped to Bosnia and the provinces of 
the Danube, w T here, favoured more by their 
obscurity than by any intentional toleration of 
either eastern or western Borne, they preserved a 
harmless and precarious existence; until they were 
reconciled to the Church in the fifteenth century 
by the eloquence of the Cardinal Carvalho. 

The story of the Albigensians (gross heretics 
as they undoubtedly were) is the shortest, bright- 
est, and bloodiest in the annals of heresy. Their 
precocious refinement and civilization, their high 
moral tone (which their enemies scarcely deny), 
the unchristian heresy which they themselves are 
bold to admit, the bloody crusade which com- 
menced and the bloodier persecution which con- 
summated their ruin, present features of romantic 
interest absolutely without parallel. X or was 
this course of events less swift than the events 
themselves are surprising. In the middle of the 
twelfth century, the Albigensian history com- 
mences ; in a.d. 1244 the community had ceased 
to exist. By that date little that was Albigensian 
survived, unless it was a hatred of Boman bigotry 
which even the Inquisition failed to extirpate. It 
is noteworthy that the country of the Albigenses 
was also the country of the Camisards. 

Literature. — The original records of the Albi- 
gensian heresy are unfortunately the work en- 
tirely of orthodox writers, and almost entirely of 
orthodox ecclesiastics. The most important of 
these contemporaneous authorities are collected in 
the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France [Bouquet, &c., Paris]. They consist of 
the history of Petrus Sarnensis , Peter of Vaux 
Cernay, who, in attendance on his uncle, the abbot 
of that place, was an approving eye-witness of 
the horrors of the crusade [Bouquet, tom. xix.] ; 
that of Gidielmus de Podio Laurentii , William 
of Puy Laurens [Bouquet, tom. xix. xx.] ; that 
of Peinerius , himself a Catharist or Albigen- 
sian, but who, being converted to orthodoxy, be- 
came an inquisitor [Bouquet, tom.xviii.]; and that 
of the anonymous author of the history of the 
Guerre des Albigeois [Bouquet, tom. xviii.]. To 
these are to be added the controversial treatises : 
Adversus Catharos et Waldenses, by Alanus de 
Insulis [Masson, Lyons], and by Monet a Cremon- 
ensis [Biehinius, Borne] ; and the poem written 
by a troubadour, under the nom de plume of 
William of Tudela, edited by M. Fauriel, Docu- 
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ments Ilistoriques inedits [Paris], and entitled 
La Guerre des Albigeois. This author, whoso 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable, gives the history of 
the war from a.d. 1209 to 1219. At first he is 
furious against the heretics; but, as the work 
progresses, the cruelties practised by the crusaders 
have the effect of changing him from a staunch 
partizan into a bitter enemy of their opponents. 
Besides these more important works, the papal 
letters of Innocent III. and Acts of Councils 
are to be read passim. The Codex Tolosanai 
inquisition is, a record of the work of the Inquisi- 
tion of Toulouse, from a.d. 1307-1323 [Limborch, 
Amsterdam], contains an authentic list of sen- 
tences of that tribunal during those fifteen years. 
Of modern works on this subject, the Histoire de 
Languedoc, by MM. Vieh et Yaissette [Paris] ; 
and Sismondi’s History of the Crusade against 
the Albigenses [London], are the most important. 
Much information is contained in the ecclesiasti- 
cal histories of Fleury, Mosheim, and Gieseler, 
though the two former are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly partial in their views ; as also in 
Milman’s Latin Christianity . It is necessary to 
observe, that the account of the Albigenses 
given in Milner’s Church History is wholly un- 
trustworthy. The most valuable learning applied 
to the many difficulties with which their history 
abounds is to be found in the Histoire de la 
Poesie Provengale, by M. Pauriel [Paris], and in 
Maitland’s Facts and Documents connected with 
the History of the Albigenses and Waldenses. 

ALEXANDEB. In both of St. Paul’s Epistles 
to Timothy an Alexander is named as one of the 
worst opponents of his ministry. In the first ho 
speaks of him in association with Hymenams, as 
having made shipwreck of the faith, and as 
having put away the faith and a good conscience 
[1 Tim. i. 19, 20]. In the second he says 
“ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil ” 
[2 Tim. iv. 14; cf. Acts xix. 33]. There is no 
reason to believe that two Alexanders are hero 
named, and as the second Epistle to Timothy was 
written some years after the first, we are led to 
the conclusion that the opposition to St. Paul, 
and the “ shipwreck ” of “ the faith,” were of a 
persistent character. What was the nature of 
Alexander’s heresy is not stated, but the com- 
bination of immorality and misbelief — the putting 
away of both faith and conscience — points to 
some form of Gnosticism. That it was heresy of 
a very antichristian kind is shewn by St. Paul’s 
language in both places. [HymenzEUS.] 

ALEXANDBIAX SCHOOL. The present 
article will be limited to the Catechetical School. 

I. When cur Lord bade His disciples baptize 
in His name, He also commanded that instruc- 
tion should precede the initiatory rite. Excepting 
in such abnormal instances as the first converts 
on the day of Pentecost, and the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and the gaoler at Philippi, regular instruc- 
tion was conveyed from the first before the ad- 
ministration of baptism. In the case of Jews 
bare admission that Jesus was the Christ might 
be sufficient; but heathen idolaters needed a longer 
and more elaborate course of instruction, and a 
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necessity thus arose for a distinct order of catechists. 
At first, perhaps, the ordained and authorized 
teacher of each church discharged the duty in 
person ; then, as its boundaries became extended, 
delegates, whether clerical or lay, were told off 
for the office ; and even females were not con- 
sidered ineligible to convey to converts of their 
own sex the first principles of the Christian faith. 
In remote districts, catechetical arrangements 
would be simple in the extreme ; but the large 
centres of civilization demanded more care and 
method. St. Paul himself was the first catechist 
of the Corinthian Church [1 Cor. ix. 19-23 ; iii. 
5, 6 ; 2 Cor. x. 1G], to be succeeded in due course 
by others [1 Cor. xv. 1 1]. lie instructed widely, 
but baptized few. Athens and Pome, doubtless, 
had their systematic exposition of the rule of faith 
before that rule was confessed in baptism ; but 
the only Church with respect to such appoint- 
ments to which we can speak with certainty is 
the Alexandrian. 

II. St. Jerome refers the origin of this noted 
school to St. Mark : “ Pantmnus Stoicm sectm 
philosophus juxta quandam veterem in Alexandria 
consuetudinem, ubi a Marco Evangelista semper 
ecclesiastici fuere doctores, tantm prudentim et 
eruditionis tarn in Scripturis divinis, quam in 
seculari litteratura fuit ” [ Gatal . 36]. This same 
Pantmnus is named by Eusebius, who speaks of 
the school as of old standing : ap\aiov Wovs 

SiSacTKaXeiov t&v leptou Xoyo)v Trap 1 avrois (rvvecr - 
t<3tos, 6 Kal els f)pi as TrapardvcTai [H. E . V. 10] ; 
the origin of the Alexandrian Church being also 
referred by him to St. Mark [If. E. ii. 16]. 

The Evangelist would naturally provide for 


the succession of pure teaching in the Church of 
his foundation ; and instruction for neophytes, at 
first simple in the extreme, deepened into those 
more severe lines of comparative scholarship, Chris- 
tian and Pagan, which local peculiarities fostered ; 
thus, milk for babes was gradually replaced by 
the strong meat for men. The earliest name con- 
nected with this school is that of Athenagoras, in 
the middle of the second century, mentioned by 
Philippus of Sidet in Pamphylia, 1 in a fragment 
published by Dodwell [Diss. in Iren . 490-514], 
as the first of a succession of learned teachers. 
But the writer’s authority does not stand high for 
accuracy, and Eusebius fails to confirm the state- 
ment, although the way in which the historian 
mentions Pantmnus at the close of the second 
century by no means implies that he had no pre- 
decessor in his office. Both Athenagoras and 
Pantmnus were converts from the ranks of philo- 
sophy ; and certainly no more useful class of 
instructors could be found in such a locality than 
learned converts : for no other men could have so 
complete a grasp of the various problems that have 
exercised the human intellect, or so demonstrate the 
weak points of every philosophical system, while 
they exhibited the spiritual simplicity of the 
Gospel of Christ as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God [1 Cor. i. 24] to every soul that 
believeth. 

Respecting the position of Pantmnus there can 
be no doubt, and from him the following succession 
may be traced down to the close of the fourth 
century ; doubtful links in the succession being 
printed in italics : — 


Date. 

Name of Teacher. 

Coadjutor. 

Authorities. 

A.D. 

1G0-181 

Athenagoras 


Philippus Sidetes. 


181-190 

Pantaenua 


{ Euseb. II. E. v. 10 ; Hieron. Catal . 36. 

( Nicephorus, II. E. iv. 35 ; v. 18. 

11 

190-203 

Pantaenua 

Clement 





( Euseb. II. E. v. 11 ; vi. 6, 13, 14 ; Hieron. 

,, 

203 ) 

Pantaenua, Clement, 


) Catal. 18. 

11 

203-206 \ 

Origen 


) Nicephorus, 11 . E. iv. 33. 

( Photii Bill. 118. 

1 1 

206-211 

Pantaenus, Clement 

Origen 

Eus. 11 . E. vi. 6 ; Pbotii Bill. 118. 

1 1 

2] 1-213 

Clement 

Origen 



213 

Origen 

j Eus. II. E. vi. 3 ; Hieron. Catal. 54. 

11 


( Phot. B. 118 ; Nicephorus, II. E. iv. 33. 

11 

213-232 

Origen 

Heraclas 

Eus. 11 . E. vi. 16 ; Hieron. Catal. 54. 

11 

232 

Heraclas 


Eus. 11 . E. vi. 26. 

11 

233-265 

Dionysius 


( Eus. II. E. vi. 29 ; Hieron. Catal. 69. 

( Phil. Sidet. ; Nicepli. *. 18. 





( Phil. Sidet. ; Photius, B. 118. 

11 

265-230 

Pierius 


< Eus. vii. 32 : Hieron. Catal. 76 ; Nie. vi. 





( 35. 

11 

11 

280-282 

282-290 

Pierius 

Theognostus 

Achillas 

Achillas 

| Eus. 11. E. vii. 32 ; Nic. II. E. vi. 35. 

11 

290 

Tlieognostus 


Phil Sidet. 

11 

290-295 

Serapio 


Phil. Sidet. ; Epiphan. Ilccr. lxix. 2. 

1 1 

295-312 

Peter Martyr 


Phil. Sidet. ; Eus. II. E. viii. 13. 

11 

313-320 

Arius 


Theodoret, II. E. i. 1. 

11 

320-330 

(Vacancy) 



11 

330-340 

Macarius 


Phil. Sidet. ; Sozom, II. E. iii. 14. 

11 

340-390 

Didymus 


( Phil. Sidet. ; Socr. II E. iv. 23. 

{ Sozom. II. E. iii. 15 ; lluff. 11. E. ii. 7, 

11 

390-395 

Didymus 

Pliodon 


11 

395 

Iikodon 


! Teacher of Philip. Sidetes. 

1 i 


1 ToO dioacTKaKdov rod iv 'A Xc^cu/Spilq. AOijvayipas npuros r\yh<raro. [Dodw. p. 488.] 


A lexandrian School 


A lexandrian School 


The head of this school had occasionally a 
coadjutor or assistant in the work of teaching, the 
various instances of which are tabulated above. 
The appointment of the principal teacher was 
vested in the bishop, as seen in the appointment 
of Origen by Demetrius [Eus. H. E. vi. 3 ; 
Ilieron. Gatal. 54] ; and his subsequent deposi- 
tion [Eus. H. E. vi. 26 ; Hieron. Ep. ad Paul. 
29] ; of Arius, who was appointed and also re- 
moved from the office by Achillas [a.d. 313]. 
’A^iA-Aas • . • "Apetov . . . rov iv AAe£- 

arSpaq BiSaa-KaXei'ov irpoKTTrpjiv [Ararsius Papp. 
Synodic, i. 1494; Theodoret, H. E. i. 2] ; and 
of Didymus, who received his appointment from 
Athanasius [Ruffin. H. E. ii. 7]. There appears 
to have been no endowment of any kind, but the 
teacher received an honorarium from those who 
were able to pay for their instruction ; while 
poorer students were admitted gratis. In some 
instances, the teacher having private means, did 
his work for the pure love of souls, as was the 
case with Origen [Eus. H. E. vi. 3] ; possibly 
also with Pierius, who “ appetitor voluntaries 
paupertatis fuit ” [Hieron. Gatal. 7 6]. Since the 
teachers of the Museum received a state stipend, 
it is quite possible that the catechetical school 
was placed on a similar footing after the conver- 
sion of Constantine [Cassiodorus, Prccf. Inst. div. 
/Sc?’.]. The place of instruction appears to have 
been no public building, but some apartment in 
the private dwelling of the teacher, or hired for 
the purpose. The school gradually decayed after 
the removal of Rhodon, the instructor of Philip, 
to Sida in Pamphylia, from whence the pupil 
took his name of Sidetes or Sidensis. 

III. The spirit of the Museum determined the 
bearings of the Christian school at Alexandria, 
but it was chiefly by way of contrast. The 
Christian teacher could shew a definite creed ; 
his religion, as a heaven-descended system, 
was capable of formal proof ; its followers 
shewed a love for it that was strong as 
death, and they died in numbers of every 
age and of both sexes, rather than forswear 
that love. The. heathen teacher, on the other 
hand, had none of these advantages. He had 
no creed; his philosophy was an intellectual 
system without warmth or definite colour ; its 
highest excellence was the sense of duty that it 
inculcated. Its teachers may have felt some de- 
gree of enthusiasm for systems that they helped 
to create ; but their hearers were bound together 
by no catholic bond of unity, and were ready at 
any time to modify the teaching of the schools, 
and eliminate or enlarge, as suited the particular 
syncretistic taste of the individual. Hence arose 
a continual clash of jealousy between the Chris- 
tian and heathen schools of Alexandria. There 
was sufficient similarity in certain broad features 
of either system to enhance the bitterness of 
difference. The one could scarcely be understood 
without the other; but they eventually mis- 
understood each other. The Eclecticism of Philo 
gave a substratum of mystic thought to both 
of these schools. [Mystics. Plotinus. Keo- 
Platonism.] A Platonic realism was common to 
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both that has run as a thread of gold through the 
speculative efforts of the human race from earliest 
ages. It is seen to pervade the Hindu system; 
it gave to Moses the “ pattern,” or heavenly 
counterpart of earthly things, in the Mount; and 
was received traditionally by Plato, rather than 
evolved by him from the germ. Human thought 
seems so completely tinged and instinct with the 
realistic idea, as to suggest its descent by an un- 
broken tradition, the perpetual voice of living 
witnesses, from the very cradle of the human 
race. Each of the two schools of Alexandria, 
Christian and heathen, taught it as an essential 
aspect of the truth; nor has the teaching ever 
died out again. The schools of the middle ages, 
and the philosophy of the Reformation period, 
were eminently based on Platonic realism, which 
has supplied also the proper elements from 
whence Kant and Fichte and Hegel have distilled 
over the more subtle spirit of their later philo- 
sophic creeds. At Alexandria both the heathen 
and the Christian teacher maintained that the 
attainment of truth should unite man in spirit and 
intellect with God ; but their respective methods 
v 7 ere in an inverse order. Philosophers held 
that it was for man to seek after God, d a pa ye 
yjrr]\a<j)ycr€Lav avrov [Acts xvii. 27] ; the Christian 
teacher announced from the revealed Word that 
God sought man out, and drew him with cords of 
love to Himself, and to a sense of his high birth- 
right which had been lost to him in Adam, but 
found again in Christ. The truth declared that 
the Good Shepherd sought His erring sheep in the 
wilderness, it w T as heathen perversion to say that 
the animal instinct of the wanderer led it back 
to its owner. Man, said the Heo-Platonist, must 
ascend up to the Divine ; but there must first be 
a descent of the Divine, argued the Christian 
teacher, before the human principle can be in any 
sense assimilated to it ; flame touches flame, and 
is united into one body of glory, but it must first 
find a nature with which it can coalesce and har- 
monize. There were principles then in the old 
philosophy that were not wholly repugnant to 
Christianity, and in tanto they offered an im- 
portant means of approach to the heathen mind, 
of which the Christian teacher at Alexandria 
diligently availed himself. Clement professedly 
aimed at embodying all the learning of the day 
in his Christian teaching ; and the substance of 
his lectures was termed by him ^rpay/xarets — Mis- 
cellanies. “Quicquid habent homines nostri est 
farrago li belli. ” 

IV. The methodical practice of class teaching 
based upoii Scripture caused a wide induction of 
Scriptural fact, and nearly every book of Scrip- 
ture is cited in the remains of teachers of this 
school that have come down to us, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen being the principal 
sources. We may describe the Alexandrian 
canon from these fragmentary sources, as exactly 
as from the venerable Codex A. Origen sup- 
plies us with quotations and lengthened extracts 
from every book of the present canon ; and he 
cites the Apocrypha as being of almost equal 
authority ; the Book of Baruch, however, being 


Alexandrian School 

assigned by liim, as by Clement, to Jeremiah. 
Dionysius and Didymus make a similar use of 
the deutero-canonical writings, more especially of 
Ecelesiasticus and AYisdom ; while Clement cites 
also the fourth book of Esdras. Gnostic con- 
tempt for the Old Testament perhaps caused the 
catechist to raise even doubtful books to the 
canonical level, where there was no antecedent 
objection to their contents. The canon of the 
Hew Testament is similarly confirmed. Of the 
four Gospels Origen declares that St. Matthew’s 
tirst existed in a Hebrew form, and that a copy 
of it was found by Pantamus in India ; both 
Origen and Clement term that of St. John the 
“ Spiritual Gospel;” aud they establish the 
authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles and 
Pauline Epistles, from whence Athenagoras also 
quotes. The Epistle to the Hebrews is assigned 
to St. Paul by Pantamus, Origen, Dionysius, and 
1 >idymus, while Clement adds that it was written 
by him in Hebrew and translated by St. Luke. 
The authenticity of the Catholic Epistles, 1 John, 
1 Peter and Jude, is affirmed, without however 
denying the authority of the rest : Didymus 
alone declaring in one place that the second 
Epistle of St. Peter is interpolated and of no 
authority, while he makes use of it, as canonical, 
in his treatise cle Trinitate. AYith respect to 
the Apocalypse, Dionysius was induced, by 
internal evidence, as he considered, to refer it to 
some other author than St. John, with whom his 
predecessors, including Clement and Origen, had 
always associated it. The labours of Origen on 
the Sacred Text, as shewn in his Hexapla, would 
have been in the highest degree valuable, if they 
had been guided by a sound critical judgment. 
As it is, the true text of the LXX. has only be- 
come worse confounded by the very means that 
were intended to secure it from error. 

V. The hermeneutical principles of a cate- 
chetical school must always determine its value. 
Unfortunately for the Alexandrian School, its 
principal exponent Clement had learned from 
Athenagoras and Pantaenus to consider the alle- 
gorical method of Philo to be the true key for 
unlocking the hidden sense of Scripture. Put 
he was by no means a type of the rest. Origen, 
with whom he was associated, followed more 
closely the plain grammatical method of the 
Antiochean School, and limited the application 
of allegory by certain rules. Pierius followed 
in his steps, and Dionysius sought throughout 
the moral sense of Scripture. Peter and Didy- 
mus also were almost entirely free from the alle- 
gorizing tendency of Clement. The truer exegesis 
of the Antiocliean School superseded the alle- 
gorizing interpretation copied from Philo. 

There was nothing peculiar in the dogmatic or 
positive theology of this school, and space need 
not be occupied in describing that which was in 
truth the doctrine of the Church Catholic. The 
various heads are examined by Guerike in his 
valuable exercise on the Alexandrian Catechetical 
School, to which work the reader is referred. 
[Guerike, de JS choice quoe Alexandria ) floruit , 
II. iii. Dict. o/Theol. s. v.l 
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A logi 

ALEXIAXS. [Lull.vuds]. 

ALMAK1C. [Amalhicians]. 

A LOGI. This name was given by Epiphanius 
to those who denied St. John’s doctrine concern- 
ing the Logos, and who consequently rejected 
St. John’s writings. 

The term was not intended to imply that there 
was a distinct organized sect so called ; but was 
adopted to describe a heresy common to not a 
few sects, and important enough to bring all who 
held it into one class, theologically considered, 
although they were formed into several bodies. 
This is to be noticed because, while some writers 
of high authority, as AVestcott [ Introduction to 
Gospels , p. 240], speak of a sect called Alogi, 
Lardner [History of Heretics, chap, xxiii.] says 
that there was never any such heresy, that there 
-was no sect or number of Christians who rejected 
St. John’s Gospel and the Pevelation, and ascribed 
both to Cerinthus, while they received the other 
books of the New Testament. The former writer 
did not intend to assert that all the Alogi were 
united into one separate body ; the latter cannot 
be thought to assert that there did not exist the 
heresy of denying St. John’s doctrine. Allowing 
then that there was, strictly speaking, no separate 
sect of Alogi, it remains for inquiry whether 
Lardner, who deals with the Alogi in a somewhat 
offhand manner, was justified in saying that 
there was no number of Christians who rejected 
St. John’s Gospel. Philaster [Hcer. lx.] describes 
the heresy without using the name. Augustine 
[Hcer. xxx.] speaks of the name as in use : 
“Alogi sic vocantur . . . quia Deum A r erbum 
recipere noluernnt, Johannis Evangelium respu- 
entes.” Similarly the author of Pnedestinatus 
and Isidore of Seville. 

The two great facts which the Catholic Chris- 
tian holds in this matter are the Divinity of the 
personal AYord, and the Incarnation of that 
AYord. “The AYord was with God, and was 
God.” “'The AYord was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” The rejection of the former brings 
us to the Monarcliians, who affirmed that there 
was no real distinction between the Father and 
the Son; the rejection of the second to those 
who separated the AYord from the Christ. Thus 
Theodotus, who comes next in Epiphanius’ cata- 
logue, denied the Incarnation of the AYord, assert- 
ing Jesus to have been a mere man who received 
.Christ by the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
Him in Jordan. Theodotus is said by Epi- 
phanius to have been an offshoot from the Alogi. 
Hut the Allans, though they did not hold St. 
John’s doctrine, yet would not be classed among 
the Alogi. For they did not altogether deny the 
Logos : they wished to establish that the Son 
■was only the Aoyos 7 rpo(f>opu<os, by which they 
assigned to Him a beginning; inasmuch as the 
thought must precede the sound which gives it 
utterance. Epiphanius appears to have confined 
his new term to those who altogether denied the 
Logos, and with this view to have made the rejec- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel the test of Alogian doc- 
trine. The Allans did not reject the fourth Gospel ; 
they tried to explain away the force of its words. 


A logi 

Fabricius states that the Ebionites, Cerinthians, 
Cerdonians, Theodotians, and Marcionites, re- 
jected St. John’s Gospel. Lardner remarks, 
“ How groundless that supposition is must clearly 
appear from our accounts of Theodotus, Praxeas, 
and others of that principle.” How the Ebionites 
used St. Matthew’s Gospel only [Iren. i. 26, iii. 
11, 7; Euseb. II. E. iii. 27 ; Epipli. Ilcer. xxx. 
sec. 3] ; the Cerinthians only St. Matthew 
[Epiph. liter, xxviii. 5 and xxx. 3, 14 ; Philast. 
Ilcer. xxxvi.] ; the Cerdonians only St. Luke, 
and that mutilated [Pseudo-Tert. xvi.] ; the 
Theodotians rejected St. John’s Gospel, if Epi- 
phanius is to be credited, for he affiliates them to 
the A logi, having defined the Alogi by that very 
rejection [liter. liv.] ; the Marcionites used only 
St. Luke [Iren. iii. 11, 6; Tert. Adv . Marc. iv. 
5], These authorities strengthen each other, par- 
ticularly with regard to Cerdo and Marcion. In 
reply to them Lardner urges, with regard to the 
Ebionites, that St. John is quoted in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies. To which we answer, that the 
practice of the 'writer of the Homilies cannot set 
aside the evidence of the tenets of the Ebionites 
in general. It follows only that in this respect 
the writer did not faithfully represent the school to 
which he belonged [Lardner, Credit. xxix. 5]. With 
regard to the Cerinthians it is said [Hist, of Her. 
iv. 6] that Philaster’s evidence is not supported 
by others aud needs not to be much minded, and 
that Epiphanius argues against Cerinthus from 
St. John’s Gospel, which implies that Cerinthus 
respected it. Philaster is supported by Epi- 
phanius, and Epiphanius, writing not in immediate 
controversy with Cerinthus, but for the benefit 
of the Church at large, quotes that which the 
Church received. That Marcion rejected St. 
John could not of course be denied. Lardner 
thinks that in this respect he went beyond Cerdo 
[ Hist, of Her. ix. 4]. But the close resemblance 
of the doctrines of Cerdo and Marcion, with the 
teaching of Cerdo, that the God proclaimed by 
the law and the prophets was not the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, makes it far more probable 
that the evidence of Pseudo-Tertullian is correct 
[Iren. i. 27 ; Hippol. Ref. vii. 25; x. 15]. And 
if the appendix to the De Prosser. Ilcer et. is a 
translation of Hippolytus’ early work, its authority 
is high. It being thus proved that there were 
certain sects which rejected St. John’s Gospel, 
there is no reason to doubt Epiphanius’ statement 
that Theodotus followed them in this as he did 
in the main feature of their doctrine. His argu- 
ment from a passage in St. John was only an 
“argumentum ad homiuem,” drawn from a book 
which his opponents believed. 

Epiphanius goes on to state that the AJogi at- 
tributed not only the Apocalypse, but St. John’s 
writings generally, to Cerinthus. If this state- 
ment be accepted, it can only be said, that “some 
theory was necessary to account for the origin of 
the Gospel, and as one of the Apostle’s writings 
had already been assigned to Cerinthus, this was 
placed in the same category, in spite of its 
doctrinal character” [Westcott, on the Canon , 
p. 308]. But it is far more likely that with 
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Philaster we should limit the statement to the 
Apocalypse. 

In the case of these sects, from the Cerinthians 
downwards, which rejected St. John’s Gospel, 
that rejection was an almost necessary consequence 
of their doctrine, and was not much considered 
in and for itself. But when the rejection of the 
Gospel was used in opposition to other doctrines 
or practices, it became in itself more noticeable. 
It came forward into the front of controversy. 
This was the case wdien, in opposition to the pre- 
tensions of the Montanists, it was urged that the 
fourth Gospel was spurious. It was the con- 
sideration of this controversy that led Epiphanius 
to give a distinctive name to those who rejected 
the Gospel. After describing the Montanists 
and allied sects, he proceeds to the new heresy of 
the Alogi. That the Montanists were met by an 
assertion of the spuriousness of the fourth Gospel, 
is noticed by Irenaeus [iii. 11, 9]. The passage has 
been variously interpreted, and is as follows : 
“ Alii vero ut donum Spiritus frustrentur, quod 
in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum 
Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam 
speciem non admittunt, qum est secundum 
Johannis Evangelium, in qua Paracletum se mis- 
surum Dominus promisit ; sed simul et Evan- 
gelium, et propheticum repellunt Spiritum. In- 
felices vere, qui pseudo-prophetae quidem esse 
volunt, prophetice vero gratiam repellunt ab 
Ecclesia : similia patientes his, qui propter eos 
qui in hypocrisi veniunt, etiam a fratrum com- 
municatione se abstinent.” Here the comparison 
made with those who abstain from true com- 
munion in order to avoid hypocritical communi- 
cants, shews that they who refused the grace of 
prophecy did so to avoid false prophets. Conse- 
quently we must adopt Gieseler’s correction 
[Compend. i. p. 150], and read “qui pseudo- 
prophetas quidem esse volunt.” They declare 
their opponents to be false prophets, and thrust 
away from the Church the grace of prophecy. 
The passage written when Irenoeus was favour- 
able, as Heander remarks, to the pretensions of 
Montanus, is to be referred to those afterwards 
called Alogi. 

To interpret the passage of the Montanists has 
three difficulties. It accuses them of a purpose 
of frustrating the gifts of the Spirit, when they 
were claiming the fulness of those gifts ; it makes 
them say that they wish to be false prophets (if 
the words are taken ironically, irony requires that 
we should say, “they wish forsooth to be true 
prophets ”) ; and it entirely mars the pertinency of 
the closing comparison. That at the time Irenaeus 
wrote [about a.d. 185] he should have regarded 
the Montanist pretensions favourably is nothing 
wonderful. Many did so ; and at a later time 
the Bishop of Borne, probably Victor, was on the 
point of admitting the Montanists to his com- 
munion. [Montanists.] 

Turning to Epiphanius, we find a passage on 
the same subject [Ilcer. li. cap. 33]. He is 
speaking of those who rejected the Apocalypse, 
and who objected that there existed no church at 
Thyatira; and he meets them by arguing that 
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the state of Thyatira is a fulfilment of St. John’s 
prophec}' : “ KyoLKijaavnov yap tovtwv bcethe 

Kai ruD Kara *l>pvyas [ot /ice], Slk^v A vkiov 
apira^dvruiy ras Siavoias toD aKepauov 7 r«rra>j', 
p.€Ti]VC}' Kav ri)v 7rdtrav ttoXlv els r?)v airrub' 
a ipeeriv, of re [ot 5c] dpvovpievoL rrjv 'A7roKa\v\jfiv 
tou Aoyon tovtov eis avarpo Trrjv Kar knelvov Kaipov 
io-TparevovTo” The words in brackets are correc- 
tions adopted by Gieseler. If we follow the un- 
corrected text, as it stands in Oehler’s edition, it 
must be concluded that at Thyatira the Alogi and 
t lie Montanists joined forces. Nor is there any 
difficulty in supposing this ; for Hippolytus, 
writing from thirty-five to forty years later than 
Iremeus, tells us that a branch of the Montaiiists 
adopted Noetian tenets [Ref at. viii. 12]. As 
Noetians it would be natural to them to reject 
the fourth Gospel, and as Montanists, who claimed 
the Paraclete exclusively to themselves, it would 
suit them to reject the Gospel which expressly 
promises the Paraclete to the Apostles. The 
corrections adopted by Gieseler shew the parties, 
as before, in opposition. According to the text 
which the reader chooses, will probably be his 
conclusion, whether the Montanists of Thyatira 
were of the Noetian branch or of the elder stock. 

The use of the word aAoyos in controversy 
with the Arians should be noticed. [See Athan. 
De Decret. Nic. Syn. sec. 16 ; Orat . i. Cont. 
Aricin. sec. 19 and 24.] Upon the first of these 
passages- Newman remarks, “This is a frequent 
argument in the controversy, viz. that to deprive 
the Father of Iiis Son or substantial Word 
(Aoyos) is as great a sacrilege as to deny His 
reason (Aoyos), from which the Son receives His 
name.” Thus [Orat. i. sec. 14] Athanasius says, 
“Imputing to God’s Nature an absence of His 
Word (aAoyfai', or irrationality), they are most 
irreligious” [vid. sec. 19, fin. 24. Select Treat- 
ises , i. p. 25]. 

AM ALRICIAN S. A school of mediaeval 

Pantheists, who followed the opinions of Amalric 
of Bena, or Amaury of Bene (so called from his 
native town in the diocese of Chartres), a theo- 
logian and dialectician of Paris, in the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Amalric attracted many to his lectures, 
in which he taught simple Pantheism, that “all 
things are one, that is God ; that all matter pro- 
ceeded originally from God, and will return to 
Him.” Prom this platform he advanced to the 
denial of many doctrines of the Church, and 
among other strange opinions taught that the 
Father was incarnate in Abraham, the Son in the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Holy Ghost in ourselves 
[Martene, Thes. Anccd. iv. 163]. The opinions 
of Amalric were condemned by the University of 
Paris in the year 1204, and he was expelled from 
office. He appealed personally to Pope Innocent 
III., but in 1207 the sentence of the University 
was confirmed, and Amalric returned to Paris by 
order of the Pope, to recant Lis heresies. In 
1209 Amalric died of grief, ten of his followers 
were burned as heretics by order of another 
council of Paris, and their leader’s own remains 
were exhumed, burned, and the ashes scattered 
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to the winds. The fourth Lateran Council [a.d. 
1215] confirmed the sentence passed against his 
heresies. [Pantheism. David of Dinant.] 

AMBROSIA NS. The followers of a French 
Anabaptist named Ambrose, who about 1559 
professed to have special Divine revelations far 
transcending Holy Scripture in value. They 
called themselves “ Pneumatiques,” or Spirituals. 

AMMONIANS. This name has sometimes 
been used to designate the school of Ammonius 
Saccas, the founder of Neo-Platonism in the 
second century. [Neo-Pl atonists. Mystics.] 

AMSDORFIANS. The party of Nicolas Ams- 
dorf in the “Majoristic controversy” [a.d. 1552- 
4], a bitter dispute between George Major, a 
Lutheran divine of Wittenberg, and Amsdorf, 
who was Lutheran bishop of Naumburg, respecting 
the efficacy of good works to salvation. Amsdorf 
was a strong supporter of Luther, and he is ac- 
cused of going so far in adopting his leader’s Soli- 
fidianism, as to have maintained that good works 
are a hindrance to salvation. The controversy 
was brought to a close by the “Formula of Con- 
cord” drawn up between the two parties at 
Bergen, a.d. 1577. 

AMYRALDISTS. A school of Calvinists 
who followed the opinions of Moses Amyraut, a 
distinguished French Protestant Professor of 
Divinity at Saumur, from a.d. 1633 to a.d. 1664. 
Amyraut was a man of much learning, and full 
of an anxious desire to promote union among the 
Calvinists, and between the Calvinists and the 
Church. After the failure of an attempt made 
by order of Cardinal Richelieu to promote the 
latter, Amyraut turned his studies towards a re- 
conciliation of the endless disputes about predes- 
tination and grace in his own sect. He main- 
tained that God wishes the salvation of all men, 
that none are excluded from salvation by any 
Divine decree, that none can be saved except 
through belief in Christ ; but that God gives all 
power to believe, and it is only through men’s own 
default that they are not saved. Those who 
adopted these opinions were called “ Hypothetical 
Universalists,” and they spread very widely among 
the French and Swiss Protestants in, perhaps, a 
more developed form of Universalism than that 
actually taught by Amyraut. [Mosheim, Reel 
Hist iii. 358, Stubbs’ ed.] 

ANABAPTISTS [ara — /3a7rrt£etr]. This name 
was given at the Reformation to a body of extreme 
anti-sacerdotalists which came to the surface in 
the north-west of Germany, in Holland, and in 
Switzerland, contemporaneously with the move- 
ment headed by Luther in German}^, and by 
Zwingli in Switzerland. Some of them also 
emigrated from Holland to England about a.d. 
1525, and formed the nucleus of a sect which 
gave the government of the country great trouble 
for many years afterwards. 

It is not at all clear how re-baptism (an ancient 
heretical custom of the Novatians, the Donatists, 
and the Eunomians) came to be regarded as so 
distinctive a characteristic of these anti-sacer- 
dotalists, that they should be called Anabaptists, 
or Re-baptizers, for they very commonly (if not 
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universally) repudiated the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Incarnation, and held other equally conspicuous 
heresies. I>ut it is probable that their custom of 
re-baptism was enforced upon their adherents in 
a very strict and ostentatious manner, and that 
it thus formed the most notorious part of their 
system. They were, in reality, the Information 
descendants of those many mediaeval anti-sacer- 
dotalists who went by the names of Albigenses, 
Bogomiles, Henricians, Petrobrusians, &c. ; 
and among all such sects there was a more or 
less developed antipathy to infant baptism [Ila- 
genbacb, Ilist. of Doct. ii. 85, Clark’s transl.], 
which was likely to lead eventually to Anabap- 
tisrn. In the later part of the sixteenth century, 
in Germany, and in the following century in 
England, the more sober sects of the Mennon- 
ites and the Baptists originated among the 
Anabaptists of the two countries, and gradually 
superseded them. 

The earliest historical notice of the Anabaptists 
as a sect is in association with certain religious 
and civil disturbances, originating with the 
“ prophets of Zwickau,” which began in the year 
1521, and culminated in a fierce civil war. 
[Zwickau Prophets.] The leader of these 
“ prophets ” was Thomas Miinzer, the Lutheran 
pastor of Zwickau, who had read the works of 
the mystic Tauler so exclusively, that the dreamy 
mysticism of the master had turned the disciple 
into a wild fanatic. Miinzer was deposed 
from his post at Zwickau, and after a vain at- 
tempt to win support in Bohemia, betook him- 
self to Altstadt in Thuringia, where he pro- 
pagated his tenets for two years. Those tenets 
were: [1] that the true Word of God is not 
Holy Scripture, but an internal inspiration; [2 
that the baptism of infants is unlawful; [3 
that there must be a visible kingdom of Christ 
upon earth ; and [4] that in the kingdom of 
Christ all must be equal, and must enjoy a com- 
munity of goods. At Altstadt, Miinzer estab- 
lished a league for the formation of this new 
theocracy, and summoning the nobles to co-ope- 
rate with him, he threatened them with civil war 
if they refused to do so. He was not, at present, 
however, strong enough to carry out his threats, 
and being compelled to withdraw from Altstadt 
in 1524, he ventured upon a new settlement at 
Wald shut on the borders of Switzerland; Zwingli, 
Grebel, Stumpf, Hubmeyer, Hottinger, and others 
of the Zurich reformers, being already in corre- 
spondence with him. From Waldshnt the prin- 
ciples of Miinzer quickly spread through some of 
the Swiss cantons, especially those of Zurich and 
St. Gall ; the fanaticism of his followers begin- 
ning to grow very extreme, one of them, named 
Thomas Sehugger, for example, cutting off the 
head of his brother Leonard under the pretence 
that he was inspired to do so. Zwingli endea- 
voured to stem the tide of fanaticism by a work 
against Anabaptism, and Bullinger was equally 
zealous against the fanatics ; but Hubmeyer, Gre- 
bel, and others of the early Swiss “Beformers” 
cast in their lot with them entirely ; while the 
Unitarians, Hetzer and Denck, found natural allies 
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among those who denied (as they seem to have 
done from the first) the Incarnation of our Lord. 

At this crisis the long impending rebellion of 
the peasantry against the nobility broke out in 
Southern Germany, and in a short time spread 
through Swabia, Franconia, and Alsace. This 
rebellion, commonly known as “ The Peasants’ 
AVar,” was provoked by the tyrannical and extor- 
tionate habits of the feudal nobility, and was so 
far mixed up with religion, that of twelve articles 
in which the peasants stated their grievances, the 
first was a claim to appoint and depose their own 
pastors, while the second was a demand for more 
equitable collection of tithes by the lay-appro- 
priators who had taken possession of them. The 
peasants appealed to Luther, who partly recog- 
nised the justice of their complaints, but at the 
same time severely condemned their rebellion. 
To the opponents of the peasantry he wrote that 
the latter had incurred the guilt of dreadful sin 
of three kinds against God and man, for which 
they deserved death in body and soul many times 
over ; for they had broken their allegiance, had 
plundered religious houses and castles, and had 
cloaked their doings with the Gospel. “ There- 
fore, dear masters,” he continues, “ come hither 
to deliver, hither to the rescue ; have pity on the 
poor folk, stab, smite, throttle, who can ; and if 
you perish in the work it will be a blessed death, 
a better than which you will never accomplish ” 
[Luther’s Works , xvi. 91, AValch’s ed. 1737-53]. 

But if the communism of these ill-used serfs 
had no charms for Luther, it soon found a sup- 
porter, and they a leader, in Miinzer. Early in 
the year 1525 he returned to Thuringia, and re- 
established his parody of a theocracy in a more 
formidable shape than ever at Miihl hausen, a 
town which had been warned against him by 
Luther in a letter written so long previously as 
August 1524. Here he headed a fierce rebellion 
in the character of a prophet, signing himself 
“ Miinzer, with the sword of Gideon.” His ex- 
hortations to the labouring classes were as savage 
as that of Luther to the nobles : “ Let not your 
sword cool in blood,” he wrote to the miners of 
Mansfeld, “On! on! on! while ye have the day; 
God goes before you” [Luther’s Works, AValch’s 
ed. xvi. 150]. In his subsequent confession 
under torture [ibid. 157], he said that “he had 
stirred up this rebellion in order to bring Chris- 
tendom to an equality, and that the nobles and 
gentry who would not stand by the Gospel, and 
join his league when invited to do so in a 
brotherly manner, should be punished and put 
to death. The first principle of the league was 
to have all things common, and whatsoever duke, 
count, or lord would not consent to this, should 
be belieaded or hung.” The rebellion was crushed' 
at the battle of Frankenhausen, on Alay 15, 1525, 
by an army under the command of the Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke 
of Brunswick ; Miinzer and his subordinate lead- 
ers, Pfeifer and others, being taken and after- 
wards executed, vast numbers of the people also 
being slain. 

For a time the Anabaptists were suppressed as 
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an organized body, though a vast number of per- 
sons still held the opinions of Miinzer, and were 
ready even to die for the maintenance of them 
when persecuted by their Lutheran opponents. 
The sect, however, gradually regained its strength, 
until the new theocracy was once more established 
at Munster in "Westphalia nine years after the 
death of Miinzer. This final struggle of Ana- 
baptist communism was headed by a tailor of 
Leyden named John Bockhold. Munster had 
become a stronghold of the sect under its Lutheran 
minister, Bernard Botlimann, and two of the 
burghers named Krcehting and Knipperdolling. 
These had become allies of John Matthei, origin- 
ally a baker, but established at Haarlem as a 
bishop by Melchior HolFmann, who had in some 
degree filled the place of Miinzer as leader of the 
sect. Bockhold, Matthei, and Gerard Kippcn- 
broeck, a bookbinder of Amsterdam, organized an 
insurrection at Minister for the same purpose as 
that which Miinzer had in view, the formation 
of a theocratic kingdom. They soon gained pos- 
session of the city, and proposed to carry their 
plans still further by the destruction of Leyden. 
But before this could be effected Munster was 
besieged by the Count of Waldeck, its temporal 
lord and also its bishop, in a sortie against 
whose forces Matthei was slain. After the death 
of Matthei, the tailor Bockhold was crowned king 
of the “ Lew Jerusalem,” under the title of John 
of Leyden, the churches were destroyed, and for 
twelve months the city was a scene of fanatic 
lawlessness and revolting profligacy, carried on 
under the name of religion. Munster was taken 
on June 24th, 1535, and in the following January 
the dissolution of the new “ Kingdom ” was com- 
pleted by the cruel torture and execution of its 
“ King,” whose body was for many years after- 
wards hung in chains as a warning to the citizens 
from the steeple of St. Lambert’s Church. 

Meanwhile, however, this primary idea of the 
Anabaptists had travelled to Amsterdam, Deven- 
ter, and Wesel, three towns which John of Ley- 
den claimed as given him by God, and to which 
he had sent some of his fanatic partizans as 
apostles of sedition. The leader of these at 
Amsterdam was Van Geelen, who formed a con- 
spiracy among his converts to take the city out of 
the hands of the magistrates, and establish the 
new kingdom there also. The insurrection which 
he raised was cpiickly suppressed, and its leaders 
put to death. A similar result followed in other 
parts of Holland, where like attempts were made, 
and thenceforth the continental Anabaptists 
ceased from their endeavours to establish their 
principles by violence and rebellion. In the 
year 1537, Menno became their leader and head, 
and they subsided into a peaceable, though still 
a fanatical sect [Mennonites. Davipists], whose 
distinctive tenet was that of adult baptism. 
[Luther’s Works, Walch’s ed. vol. xvii. Zwingli’s 
FA end ins contra Catabapttstcis, 1527. Bullinger’s 
Von clan vnverschampten, §c. Leercn dev selbsge- 
sandten Wldertbuffern, 1531. StrobcTs Leben 
Sch riften u n d Leh ren T. Mil nzers, 1795. Schliis- 
selberg’s Catalog. Ilccreticorum , lib. xii. Seidc- 
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man’s Munzer , 1842. Brandt’s Hist, of Reforma- 
tion, i. 2.] 

In England the Anabaptists are not distinctly 
traceable before the year 1534, although much 
similarity is to be observed between their princi- 
ples and those of sectarians spoken of by the 
bishops in 1529 as “certain apostates, friars, 
monks, lewd priests, bankrupt merchants, vaga- 
bonds, and lewd idle fellows of corrupt intent,” 
who “ have embraced the abominable and 
erroneous opinions lately sprung in Germany ” 
[Fronde’s 1 list, of Eng. i. 211]. In a.d. 1534, 
however, a royal proclamation was issued, in 
which it is said that many strangers are come 
into this realm, who, although they were baptized 
in their infancy, yet have, in contempt of the 
Holy Sacrament of Baptism, rebaptized them- 
selves. They are ordered to depart out of the 
realm in twelve days, under pain of death 
[Wilkins’ Concil. iii. 779]. But they were pro- 
bably refugees from the Netherlands, and the 
prospect of death at home was even more immi- 
nent than it was in England. Certain it is that 
Cromwell has left a memorandum in his pocket- 
book, “First, touching the Anabaptists, and 
what the king will do with them ” [Ellis’ Orlg. 
Lett. II. ii. 120]; and that nineteen men and 
six women (all immigrants from Holland), who 
were examined in St. Paul’s on May 25th, 1535, 
and subsequently burned as heretics, two in 
Smithfield and the rest in several country towns, 
appear to be those referred to by him [Stow’s 
Citron, p. 571]. 

Fresh immigrations of the seet must have 
taken place after this, for on October 1st, 1538, 
Archbishop Cranmer and others received a com- 
mission from the Crown to take stringent mea- 
sures for their suppression [Wilkins’ Concil. iii. 
836]. The result was that a set of Injunctions 
were issued in the year 1539, restraining the im- 
portation of books, and condemning the opinions 
of the Anabaptists [ibid. 847]. A few months 
afterwards, also an Act of Parliament was passed 
[32 Hen. VIII. cap. 49], granting a general 
pardon to all the King’s subjects, except those 
who said “ that infants ought not to be baptized, 
and if they were baptized that they ought to be 
re-baptized when they came to lawful age,” and 
some who hold other opinions, including those 
who say “that Christ took no bodily substance 
of our Blessed Lady.” Some of the unfortunate 
people recanted, and bore faggots in token of 
their recantation; but others were burned like 
their predecessors [Stow’s Citron, p. 579 ; Lati- 
mer’s Sermons, i. 144, ed. 1824]. They seem, 
however, to have gone on increasing in numbers. 
On June 25th, 1549, Hooper writes from London 
to Bullinger : “ The Anabaptists flock to the place, 
and give me much trouble with their opinions 
respecting the Incarnation of the Lord : for they 
deny altogether that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary according to the flesh ” [Parker 
Soc. Orlg. Lett. G5]. At a later date, June 29th, 
1550, the same writer says that Kent and Essex 
arc “ troubled with the frenzy of the Anabaptists 
more than any other part of the kingdom ’ 
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[ibid. 87]. A year later Martin Micronius 
'writes from London to Bid linger, that the same 
heretics “are now beginning to shake our 
churches with greater violence than ever, as they 
deny the Conception of Christ by the Virgin” 
[ibid. 574]: and, meanwhile, the Act of 1540 
had been re-enacted against them by the Parlia- 
ment of Edward VI. in 1549 [3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
eh. 24]. 

The Anabaptists are said by Bishop Jewel, in 
a letter to Peter Martyr, dated Nov. 6th, 1560, to 
have “sprung up like mushrooms in the darkness 
and unhappy night of the Marian times” [Jewel’s 
irorite, iv. 1240, Park. Soc. ed.]. In the same year 
Bishop Grindal received an anonymous letter, 
which he supposed to be written by Adrian 
Hamsted [Adrianists], asking that they might 
have the free exercise of their religion ; but their 
petition was not granted, and instead the Queen 
issued a proclamation, ordering all to depart the 
realm within twenty-one days. In April 1573, a 
letter was addressed to “ the Dutch Church” in 
London by the Privy Council, rebuking them for 
sowing discord among English people, when they 
replied that they had only four English persons 
in their congregation, and that all four had come 
from abroad [Strype’s Ann. Ref iv. 520]. But 
on Easter Day 1575, a private conventicle of 
them was discovered near Aldcrsgate Bar, and 
twenty-seven were apprehended. “ Of these, four 
recanted the following errors : [1] That Christ 
took not flesh of the substance of the Virgin; 
[2] that infants born of faithful parents ought to 
be re-baptized ; [3] that no Christian man ought 
to be a magistrate ; [4] that it is not lawful for 
a Christian man to take an oath. But others 
refusing to abjure, eleven of them (all Dutchmen) 
were condemned in the Consistory of St. Paul’s 
to be burnt, nine of whom were banished, and 
two suffered the extremity of the fire in Smith- 
field, July 22nd, 1575, viz. John Wielmacker and 
Hendrick Ter Woort” [Neale’s Hist, of Pnrit. i. 
340, ed. 1732; Strype’s Ann. Ref iii. 564, ed. 
1824]. These were the last Anabaptists who 
were executed for their heresy in England, one 
named Edward AVightman (who was condemned 
for Anabaptism among other errors shortly after 
Bartholomew Legate had been burned for Arian- 
ism in 1611) being imprisoned for life in Newgate 
as a more humane mode of punishment. 

It seems almost certain that the Anabaptists, 
who were thus so severely dealt with in England, 
were part of the very dangerous Cerman sect 
which had been founded by Miinzcr and Bock- 
liold : and that, in the originally understood sense 
of the name, there were never many English 
Anabaptists. Their opposition to infant baptism, 
their practice of re-baptizing adults, were in- 
herited by the Baptist sects, who have not unfre- 
quently been called Anabaptists. But there is 
no essential historical connection between the 
earlier and the later sects, and though the designa- 
tion “ Baptists” is less distinctive than that of 
“Anabaptists,” historical clearness favours its 
use. [Baptists.] 

ANDRONICIANS. A temporary name given 
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to the Angelitas, from Andronicus, bishop of the 
sect about a.d. 614. 

ANGELIC BROTHERS. A Dutch com- 
munity of thcosophic Pietists founded by George 
Gichtel, who died at Amsterdam in the year 
1710. They assumed their name from a belief 
that they had already attained the purity of that 
state in which the angels of God arc, neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. Gichtel left 
behind him a work entitled Theosophia Readied, 
which was published at Leyden in six volumes in 
1722. 

ANGELICI. A sect of this name is mentioned 
by Epiphanius, but he states that he knows 
nothing about them except the name, and can 
only conjecture that they were so called either 
because they believed the world to have been 
created by angels (as the Gnostics believed), or 
because they claimed to be so pure as to be already 
as the angels of God, or that they took their 
name from a country called Angelina which lay 
beyond Mesopotamia [Epiph. Ilcer. lx.]. St. 
Augustine names the sect on the authority of 
Epiphanius, adding, that they were worshippers 
of angels [Aug. Hcer. xxxix.]. If there ever was 
a sect bearing this name it was probably obscure 
and local, or Epiphanius would have been able to 
say something more respecting it. But as 
Angelolatry was known even in the time of the 
Apostles [Col. ii. 18], and when forbidden by 
the 35tli canon of the Council of Laodiciea is 
spoken of as being carried on in private con- 
venticles, there is much probability that the 
worshippers of angels were called Angelici. 

ANGELICS. An Anabaptist sect in Silesia 
and Bohemia assumed this name about a.d. 1596. 
[Sianda, Lexic. Polem.'] 

ANGELIT/E. A name assumed by the 
Alexandrian Jacobites from the first church of 
their sect, erected a.d. 540, and called the 
Angelium. The ecclesiastical historian Nicc- 
phorus accuses them of holding tritheistic 
opinions [Niceph. 1 list. Eccl. xviii. 49] ; but it 
is probable that the name Angelitae was given to 
other sects of the Monophysitcs including the 
Tritheites. 

ANGLICANS. This designation has been 
given of late years to that section of the High 
Church school in the Church of England whose 
theology and ritual customs are principally formed 
on those of the seventeenth century divines. The 
school may be called that of Andrewes and Laud ; 
and inherits some of that narrowness and want 
of sympathy by which the seventeenth century 
divines were characterized in their dealings with 
foreign churches and with dissenters at home. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS. A controversial de- 
signation applied to the Church of England in 
ignorance of its true principles by Romanist theo- 
logians. Thus Sianda writes : “ Anglo-Calviniani 
a Puritanis, cieteriscpie Reformatis differunt, turn 
in disciplina, turn in dogmatibus ; Episcopalem 
enim ordinem admittunt. . . . Christi tro- 
ptueum, Crucem scilicet, non solum honorant, sed 
ejus signum Sacramentis, et in primis baptismo 
adhibent. . . . Anglo-Calviniani Episcopi suos 
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habent Cancellarios, Arehidiaconos, Decanos, 
Cathedrales Ecclcsias, in qnibus sunt Canonici, 
seu Prmbendarii, qui Matutinas ac Yespertinas 
prcccs celebrant, ignota et lime omnia ceteris 
Calvinistis. Liturgiam etiam suo ritu celebrant 
diebns sac r is, ct in cadem Litanias diebus ISTcr- 
curii et Veneris recitant . . . ct in functioni- 
bus suis obeundis snperpelliceo utuntur,” Ac. 
[Siauda, Lexicon rdemicum , s. v. Puritani]. 
The association of Calvin’s name, authority, and 
doctrine, with the Church of England is wholly 
unjustifiable by the facts of history or by the 
formularies of the Church, but the “Low Church” 
school have done much to earn for themselves 
the name wrongly given to the Church of Eng- 
land by foreign writers. 

AXGLO-CATHOLICS. A name sometimes 
assumed by members of the Church of England 
as a protection against their common classifica- 
tion with sectarians under the word “ Protestant.” 
It is intended as a designation that shall express 
the claim of English Churchmen to be regarded 
as members of the Catholic Church at large 
(whether in the Eastern or the Western world) 
subject to those distinctive marks which char- 
acterize them as an ecclesiastical tribe or family. 

AXGLO-BOMAXISTS. A modern appella- 
tion given to the English sect of Homan 
Catholics. 

“ AX I MALES.” A name of reproach used 
towards those who believed in the Resurrection 
of the Body by an early sect who had perverted 
the doctrine of Origen into a belief in a mere 
spiritual resuscitation. There was never any sect 
of the name. 

AXXIHILATIOXISTS. Those who believe 
that the wicked will, sooner or later after death, 
cease to exist altogether. 

AXOMIAXS. [Antinomians.] 

AXOMCEAXS. The principal sect of the 
Arians, which took its name from its distinctive 
dogma, that the Second Person in the Holy 
Trinity is essentially or substantially different 
[aro/zotos] from the First Person. This sect of 
heretics originated at Antioch about a.d. 350, 
forming a party headed first by Aetius and sub- 
sequently by Eunomius his secretary, and being 
designated also after the names of these two 
leaders. [Aetians. Eunomians.] They were 
not, however, in reality, a new sect so much as 
strict Arians of the old school who were develop- 
ing the principle of their first leader in its logical 
form, in opposition to the Semi- Arians, who 
dared not face the full argumentative conse- 
quences of the Arian dogma. Hence they were 
also called Exccontians, with reference to the 
original statement of Arius himself that there 
was a time when the Son of God had no exis- 
tence, while the Father was acknowledged to 
have existed eternally. 

After the Xicene Council [a.d. 325] the party 
of strict Arians rapidly contracted in numbers, 
and the Semi- Arians became the life of the move- 
ment which Arius had started. They were also 
the Court party, and upon the death of the 
Emperor Constantine in a.d. 337 were openly 
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supported against the Catholics by his son 
and successor Constantins. They endeavoured, 
like all Court parties, to hush up all differences 
between the Arians and the Church by a middle 
course in which the extreme statements of their 
founder should be suppressed, and a broader lino 
taken which might be hoped to comprehend 
large numbers of the orthodox as well as them- 
selves. The Anomcean movement under Aetius 
and Eunomius was an intellectual recoil against 
this theological compromise, but although it gave 
some trouble to the Semi-Arian leaders, it never 
attracted large numbers, the majority of the 
Arian sect still preferring the less definite, and 
so apparently more safe, line which had been 
struck out by Eusebius and his friends. The 
Anomocans were also a purely intellectual party, 
rejecting all mystery, feeling, and moral discip- 
line, from religion, and professing to rest it solely 
on dogmatic reason — that is, on a kind of mecha- 
nical logic, a system which was not likely to 
secure followers among the multitude. Thus 
Eunomius denied that there was anything in 
Divine things which was beyond human under- 
standing. “ If,” he wrote, “ some men’s minds 
are so obtuse that it is beyond their power to 
comprehend anything, either of that which lies 
before their feet, or of that which is above their 
heads, yet it would not follow from this that the 
knowledge of true Being is unattainable by all 
the rest of mankind. . . . The minds of those 
who believe on the Lord should . . . not stop 
even with the generation of the Son of God. 
They soar above this, in striving, out of an 
earnest desire for eternal life, to attain to the 
Highest” [Gregor. Xyssen. Orat. x. adv. Eunom.\ 
On this principle the Anomoean leaders professed 
to understand the exact nature of the Divine 
Essence, and the exact manner in which the Son 
of God originally came into existence. 

This logical revival of normal Arianism was 
supported by the influence of Eudoxius, who was 
Bishop of Antioch when it first took shape in 
the hands of Aetius, and afterwards of Constanti- 
nople. Its principal opponent in the first instance 
was Basil of Ancyra in Galatia, a Semi-Arian 
bishop; but it was afterwards met by a more 
efficient antagonist, St. Gregory of Xyssa. The 
Semi-Arian party at Court endeavoured to sup- 
press it on their usual policy of comprehension, 
and set forth at their partizan Synod of Sirmium 
[a.d. 357] a creed, or statement of faith, which 
the Eunomian party found no difficulty in sub- 
scribing. Basil of Ancyra, considering this as a 
preliminary to the triumph of the Anomoeans, 
obtained a very distinct exposition and con- 
demnation of their tenets at the Synod of Ancyra 
[a.d. 358] ; and this having brought them pro- 
minently to the notice of the Emperor Con- 
stantius, he determined to convene a General 
Council for the purpose of setting all differences 
at rest. By the influence of the Court party under 
the leadership of Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum 
in Moesia, and Yalens, bishop of Mursa in Pan- 
nonia, the projected council was broken up into 
two parts, the one composed of Eastern bishops 
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and meeting at Seleucia in Syria, tlie other of 
Western bishops and meeting at Ariminnm in 
Italy [a.d. 359]. At both these councils the 
Anomoeans were ultimately overpowered and con- 
demned by the Semi-Arian bishops. To the 
verdict of the Seleucian Council the Anomoeans 
opposed that of a synod held by their ally 
Acacius at Antioch [a.d. 3G3] ; but their prin- 
ciples received a final and decisive blow at the 
second CEcumenieal Council held at Constami 
nople [a.d. 381], when they were condemned in 
the first canon, and by the seventh canon for- 
bidden to be received into the Church except by 
orthodox Baptism. [Aetians. Arians. Eu- 
doxians. Eunomians. Epiphan. Hceres . lxxvi. 
Gregor. Nyss. adv . Eunomi\ 

ANSELM, ST. [Schoolmen.] 

ANTHBOPOMOEPHITES. Those who hold 
that the Almighty has a material body of human 
shape. 

This error must be carefully distinguished 
from an error held by some Fathers of the early 
Church, who, in order to maintain the true Being 
and Personality of God, thought themselves 
obliged to assert the existence of a Divine cra>/xa or 
Corpus. They shrunk from a clear statement of 
the incorporeity of God, and therefore could not 
deny that the /xo/x/>?) Qeou [Phil. ii. 6] implies 
a shape or figure [see Cyril. Alex. adv. Anthrop.\ 
Tertullian translates it by “ effigies ; ” but they 
abstained from describing its parts and shape, 
and struggled, in the use of contradictory terms, 
to declare the spirituality of the body, of the creu/xa 
derw/xarov, without which they thought that the 
Deity would be reduced to an impersonal power. 

The error of these Fathers must be noticed in 
the first place ; for evidently it might be easily 
developed into the grosser error of Antliropo- 
morphism, and there are indications that it did 
lead to this result. 

Melito of Sardis, Tertullian, and Phoebadius 
have been charged with holding that God is not 
incorporeal. Of Tertullian’s opinions we have full 
statements. He laid down the general axiom, 
“ Omne quod est corpus est sui generis. Nihil est 
incorporale nisi quod non est” [Tertull. De Came 
Chr. 11]. And accordingly he asked, “ Quis enim 
negabit Deum corpus esse, etsi Deus spiritus est ? 
Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie?” 
[Tertull. adv. Prax. 7]. In the paragraph which 
contains this passage “ corpus ” is opposed to 
“ vacua et inanis res,” and “effigies” is the 
translation of pop(jyrj in Phil. ii. 6. Again we 
read, “ Et materia enim Deus, secundum formam 
divinitatis ; innata scilicet, et infecta, et seterna ” 
[Tertull. adv. Marc. i. 15] ; where the words 
“ secundum formam divinitatis ” qualify the word 
“materia,” and refer it to the very ovcrca of the 
Deity, declared in the former passage to be 
“spiritus.” The extent of this qualification is 
shewn by the words, “Deum immutabilem et 
informabilem credi necesse est, ut seternum ” 
[Tertull. adv. Prax. 27]. Accordingly Tertullian 
expressly rejects Anthropomorphism [Tertull. 
adv. Marc. ii. 5]. 

Augustine therefore [Aug. de liver . lxxxvi.] 
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declares that Tertullian was not held to be hereti- 
cal for this opinion, and explains his meaning. 
“Potuit propterea putari corpus Deum dicere, 
quia non est nihil, non est inanitas, non est cor- 
poris vel animai qnalitas, sed ubique totus, et per 
locorum spatia nulla partitus, in suatamen natura 
atque substantia immutabiliter permanet.” 

Gennadius classes Melito with Tertullian, and 
distinguishes the error he imputes to them from 
that of Anthropomorphism, lie says that we are 
to hold in the Deity “ nihil eorporeum, ut Melito 
et Tertullianus: nihil corporaliter effigiatum, 
ut Anthropomorphus et Vadianus ” [Gennad. de 
Eccl. Dogm. iv.] Melito’s book, Uepl ivcriopaTov 
0eou, is stated by Origen to have been on this 
subject. Origen’s words shew, as Boutli observes, 
that those who held with Melito defended his 
opinion by the language of Scripture, which attri- 
butes bodily members to God, and speaks of God 
appearing in human form. In the absence of 
fuller information, the inference from these pre- 
misses appears to be, that Melito advanced the 
same opinion as Tertullian, that his followers 
were passing into Anthropomorphism, and that 
Origen, seeing the evil, opposed the original 
tenet and asserted the entire immateriality of the 
Divine nature. Phoebadius repeats Tertullian’s 
words [Phosbad. cont. Arlan, c. xx. in Gallandi 
Bill. v. 255]. 

These Fathers then are by no means to be 
charged with Anthropomorphism ; but it seems to 
be impossible to assert, however they extenuated 
their doctrine, that they held the substance or 
overta of the Deity to be entirely “void of cor- 
poreal bulk and concretion.” "Whence then came 
this notion? It appears to have resulted from 
opposition to the Gnostic conception of the 
Supreme Being, to the notion of Bythus, one 
dwelling apart in the tranquillity of an unfathom- 
able depth, the world being made and governed 
by inferior powers. This, whether avowedly or 
not, represented an impersonal power. In oppo- 
sition to this the doctrine of a Personal God ruling 
the world was to be maintained. Now all the 
words which language can supply to denote the 
substance of God must be metaphorical, as spirit , 
which is aerial matter , or negative, as incorporeal , 
immaterial. The negative terms lent themselves 
more ready to the conception which was to be 
opposed; and the metaphorical terms were in- 
sisted on, and interpreted literally. 1 In the 
Clementine Homilies St. Peter (the ideal of ortho- 
doxy according to the Essene-Ebionite school) is 
accused by Simon Magus (the impersonation of 
heresy), of maddening the mind by the terrible 
image of the shape of God. Simon Magus argues, 
if God has a form (/xo/x^) He must have a shape 
(o-y^a). St. Peter accepts the inference, but 
adds, His members are for beauty’s sake, not for 
use. There is here in argument the very misap- 
prehension of the term /xo/x/>?) which appears in 
Tertullian’s rendering it by “ effigies and which 
appears again, without Tertullian’s contradiction 
of the conclusion drawn from it, in Gennadius’ 
description of Anthropomorphism, “corporaliter 

1 See Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking , i. cap. 10. 
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eftigiatum.” Melito’s followers already named 
drew the same conclusion. 1 The more common 
source, however, of Anthropomorphism is, not 
the depravation of the doctrine of learned and 
thoughtful men, but the grosser and material 
notions of the illiterate. The ditliculty of form- 
ing the concept ion of a purely spiritual personality, 
the strong metaphorical language of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the carrying on that language into 
Christianity, the reproduction of that language 
to the eye by pictures and images, inevitably 
occasion an Anthropomorphism in popular Chris- 
tianity. It is better, doubtless, to have this con- 
ception of a personal God than to lose the sense 
of His Personality ; but from time to time the 
conception, generally indistinct, is defined into a 
settled dogma. Such was the case with the fol- 
lowers of the Syrian monk Audaeus. [Audians.] 
Of 'Aiukeus himself little is known, but his fol- 
lowers, adopting a monastic life, fell into Anthro- 
pomorphism ; and Epiphanius [liter, lxx.] and 
Theodoret [Hist Eccl. iv. 10] state that he was 
the first to interpret of outward form the image 
of God in which man is made. Recluses, brooding 
over Scripture imagery, their minds often in an 
unhealthy state, are peculiarly liable to such an 
error. 2 The author of Prcedestinatus names Zenon, 
a Syrian bishop, as a chief opponent of the 
Audians. Other monks besides the Audian fell 
from the same cause into the like error. The 
recluses of Egypt were for the most part Anthropo- 
morphites [Soer. II. E. vi. 7 ]. Socrates notices this 
under the reign of Arcadius andHonorius, when the 
Anthropomorphite controversy was mixed up with 
the Origenist controversy, and the discreditable 
proceedings of Theophilus of Alexandria afforded 
more matter for history. Origen was a warm 
defender of the incorporeity of the Divine Nature ; 
and those who opposed him in matters more 
doubtful were led by the mere spirit of contra- 
diction to oppose him in this point too, while 
Anti-Origenists were often accused without cause 
of Anthropomorphism. Such a charge was 
brought against Epiphanius by John of Jerusalem. 
In the year 399, Theophilus in a paschal epistle 
denounced Anthropomorphism. The monks who 
held that opinion rose against him ; he pacified 
them, not without dissimulation ; condemned 
Origen, and used the fanaticism of the monks and 
their hatred of Origen to further his own designs. 
Socrates states that the controversy might have 
been put to rest if Theophilus had not encouraged 
it, to revenge himself upon four monks known as 
the Long Brothers of Nitria. About the year 
433 Cyril of Alexandria wrote against this 
heresy, still prevailing among the monks of Egypt. 

After the fifth century, Anthropomorphism 
appears only among the ruder and more ignorant 
sections of the Church. The teaching of Origen 
and other Lathers of the Church destroyed the 
fundamental misconception by which Tertullian 

1 See Eouth’s fieliq. Sac. i. 143 ; Liebermann, In&tit. 
Thcol. ii. p. 30 ; Pearson’s Minor Thcol . Works , i. 47 ; 
Prof. Lightfoot, Comment, on Philipp, note, p. 125. 

2 Cyril’s Treatise was occasioned by the reports brought 
him of the monks of Mount Calamon. 
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and Melito had given some occasion for the growth 
of the heresy among the more educated. Among 
the untaught, the use of pictures representing the 
Lather Himself in human form has, no doubt, 
caused an undercurrent of Anthropomorphic 
opinion in the Church, which has from time to 
time come to the surface, or has been detected by 
the vigilance of bishops. The most prominent 
instance of this was in the tenth century, at 
Vicenza. Ratherius, bishop of Verona, a.d. 939, 
found his diocese in such ignorance that many of 
his priests could not say the creed, and many 
priests and people believed the pictures they were 
accustomed to see on the walls were true repre- 
sentations of the court of heaven, of the forms of 
angels, and of the Most High Ilimself. Ratherius 
was a reforming bishop, and there can be little 
doubt that' what he discovered and combated at 
Vicenza passed unnoticed in many other dioceses 
[Ratherius’ Sermons in D’Achery’s Spicileg. ii. 
294-98, ed. 1657]. Anthropomorphism is not 
professed in any part of Christendom, although 
probably popular Christianity is much tinged 
with it. It has taken refuge among the Mormons. 

By the rulers of the Church Anthropomorphism, 
as a popular error, has been left to the correction 
of the clergy. It is a misinterpretation of the 
first article of the creed to be dealt with by in- 
struction, and not requiring the anathemas of 
councils. It is impossible to form a true con- 
ception of spiritual substance; to hold the possi- 
bility of its existence is beyond many an untrained 
mind ; faith, love, and obedience are compatible 
with an indistinct notion that God has an ethereal 
or luciform body ; and there is danger of driving 
men into atheism if their error on this point be 
rudely handled. 

In a more technically theological manner, An- 
thropomorphism is denied in the decision that 
the nature of God is simple. For they who attri- 
bute any materiality to God (and materiality is 
implied in the notion of figure and shape), must 
hold either that the very essence of Deity is 
material, or that the nature of God is compounded 
- — that He is Mind residing in a corporeal vehicle. 
The former is the worst and most extended form 
of materialism, and its consequences most impious. 
The decision that the nature of God is simple 
denies the latter, and with it the possibility 
of Anthropomorphism. Accordingly Chrysostom 
sums up the argument in three pregnant words, 
6 yap 0eos dirXovs Kal d avvOeros kg d d<j^paTi(TTo<s 
[Be Incomp. D. Nat., Horn, iv.] The fourth 
Lateran Council determined that in God there is 
“ Una essentia, substantia, seu natura simplex 
omnino.” Whatever be the authority of the fourth 
Lateran Council, this is undoubtedly a Catholic 
conclusion. The form (pop^rj) of God is His neces- 
sary attributes, which are logically distinguishable 
but not separable from His being ; the image of 
God is His Word ; the image of the Word is the 
true man, 3 the mind which is in man, assimilated 

3 Clemens Alex. Protrcpt. cap. x. p. 82, ed. Ivlotz. 
Compare cap. xii. p. 101, eUdva rod 0 eov ped' djiouixjeM. 
And for the perversion of the meaning given to the truth, 
see Cyril, adv. Anthrop. cap. vi. 
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to the Divine 'Word in the affections of the 
soul. 

ANTI-ADI APIIORISTS. The rigid Luther- 
ans, as distinguished from the Melanchtliou or 
Interim party. [Adiaphorists.] 

ANTI BURGHERS. The title assumed by a 
body which separated from the Associate Synod, 
or Secession Kirk, in Scotland, in the year 1746, 
and which derived its name from its members ob- 
jecting to the oath imposed upon burgesses in some 
corporate towns. The statement of their views, 
and of the cause of the separation, will be found 
under the head Burghers, which was the title by 
which the other portion of the dissociated As- 
sociates was henceforward distinguished. Their 
number, at the time of the schism, consisted of 
twenty-three ministers and elders, as opposed to 
thirty-two on the other part. As if the ground of 
difference involved an article of the Christian 
faith, they immediately excluded from Church 
fellowship and communion all who would not at 
once adopt their view, and deposed and excom- 
municated all the “ Burgher ” ministers. The 
leader in their movement, Air. Thomas Mair, 
minister at Orwell, however, a few years after, 
repented of the part he had taken, and was him- 
self then ejected by his Antiburgher brethren 
“ as an erroneous person, for maintaining that 
Christ, in some sense , died for all mankind ” 
[Brown’s Rise and Progress of the Secession]. 
At the time of the separation, the teachers of 
philosophy and divinity in the Associate Synod 
happened to espouse the Antiburgher view, and 
in consequence most of the students went along 
with them, which for a time gave a preponder- 
ance in number of ministers to their party. At 
the close of the last century, the influence of new 
political principles, derived from the revolutionary 
spirit of Erance, gave rise to a discussion on the 
power assigned to the civil magistrate, as to 
matters of religion, in the Presbyterian standards 
of doctrine ; the old Covenanting views were 
regarded as too strict and intolerant, and as 
requiring modification to meet the spirit of the 
times, while the sanction given by them to the 
principle of Establishments was impugned by 
advocates of new Voluntaryism. After much 
discussion, a new “ Testimony,” or Declaration of 
Principles, was adopted in 1804, which relaxed 
the statements of the old “ Testimony ” on these 
points. But this change gave rise to a new 
separation. Dr. Thomas M‘Crie (the well-known 
author of the Life of Knox , &c., who had at his 
own ordination claimed to sign the Standards 
with reservations, but had afterwards abandoned 
his youthful views), in company with three other 
ministers (Professor Archibald Bruce, author of 
Free Thoughts on the Toleration of Popery , 
Janies Aitken and James Hog), established in 
August 1806 the “ Constitutional Associate 
Presbytery,” so named as claiming to adhere “ to 
the true constitution of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland.” This body was also popularly 
called the “ Old Light Antiburghers.” It is 
remarkable that this obscure party of Scottish 
Dissenters were strenuous advocates for National 
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Establishments, and a pamphlet written by Dr. 
hPCrie in vindication of their proceedings, is des- 
cribed as being still a very valuable argument on 
the Voluntary controversy. 1 On May 18th, 1827, 
they were united with a body which, with the won- 
derful power of infinite multiplication possessed 
by sects, had been formed in 1820 by persons 
dissatisfied with the union which then took 
place between the Burgher and New Light Anti- 
burgher Synods [Burghers], and which was 
called the “ Associate Synod of Protesters ;” the 
joint societies took the name of “ Associate Synod 
of Original Seceders.” They still number twenty- 
eight congregations, of which two are in Ireland ; 
in 1838 they had thirty-six congregations. [J. 
Brown of Haddington, Historical Account of the 
Secession , 8th edit. 1802. J. M‘Kerrow, Hist, 
of the Secession. Thomas M‘Crie, Life of Dr. 
M'Crie , 1840. Burghers. Secession.] 
ANTI-CALVINISTS. [Arminians.] 
ANTIDICOMARIANITES. The name given 
to some heretics who appeared in Arabia, Rome, 
and elsewhere, in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. By St. Augustine they are called Antidi- 
coinarike, and they are spoken of also as Anti- 
marites and Antimarians. The principle of the 
heresy is embodied in the word, “Opposers of 
Mary.” They denied the perpetual virginity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, maintaining that she 
was the natural mother of those who are in the 
Gospels called the brethren of the Lord. The 
name was revived for a short period in the 15th 
century, in regard to the controversy of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin. “ Aliam prm- 
terea Antimaritm nostri (quos eo nomine nuneu- 
pamus, quod syncerissimae puritati Beatse Marim 
sint contrarii et oblectantes) rationem adducunt,” 
&c. [ Concilium Basiliense^K.T). 1431. Bail’s Sum- 
ma Conciliorum Omnium , Paris, 1675, i. 512.] 

These views were developed from the teaching 
of Apollinaris ; but he can hardly be said to have 
originated the sect. Epiphanius says that the 
heretics in question claimed Apollinaris as their 
founder, or at least one of his immediate followers 
[Apollinarians], and he in part admits the 
claim, for this seems the meaning of the last word 
ill the following passage : dtacrt Se, deco poi 
e'iprjTcUj or i dbr’ avrov rov Trptvfiv-Qv ’A7roAAii'a- 
p'lov e£^X 7 7 TOU ° Aoyos, rj diro rtvcuv ram aura? 
jjL€p,a6rjTevpL€v<j}V' Kal dyffufSaWd) [Epiph. Hcer. 
lxxviii. 1 j. The chief names that have come 
down to us as favouring the views of the Anticl i- 
comarianites, are Jovinian, Photinus, Bonosus, 
Helvidius. The different opponents of the 
heresy have in turn assigned different names for 

1 With a somewhat singular scrupulosity, the Old 
Light party, while advocating the union of Church and 
State, but strongly resisting the very slightest appearance 
of State interference with spiritual things, objected on 
the latter ground to the appointment or observance, by 
civil authority, of national fasts or thanksgivings ; while, 
on the other hand, the New Lights, who repudiated 
State connection, inconsistently complied with injunc- 
tions of that kind. Among the Burghers , the divided 
parties were more consistent, and among charges 
brought against the Old Light minister of that body in 
Aberdeen in 1800 one was, that he refused to observe 
days appointed by Government. 
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the originator of it, whence we see that it sprang 
up rather as a natural expansion of previous 
heresies than as a new one. Thus, in the above 
passage, Epiphanius, writing against the sect, Kara 
’Ai'TtBiKo/mpiai'tTtuv, names Apollinaris as the 
founder. St. Augustine attributes the error, in 
the first instance, to Jovinian. St. Jerome, who 
refutes the error in his book against llelvidius, 
not only does not mention Jovinian, but in his 
works against Jovinian himself ho does not 
allude to this heresy. St. Ambrose speaks of the 
error as unworthy of serious refutation, until it 
had found a patron among the order of bishops. 
“ Fuerunt qui earn [Mariam] negarent virginem 
perseverasse. Hoc tan turn sacrilegium silere jam- 
dudurn maluimus : sed quia causa vocavit in 
medium, ita ut ejus prolapsionis etiam Episeopus 
argueretur, indemnatum non putamus relinquen- 
dum 55 [De Inst It ut tone Virginia, v. 35]. The 
reference here is to Bonosus, a bishop of some im- 
portant place in Macedonia [Bonosians] ; but it 
is clear that St. Augustine did not connect this 
bishop with the heresy, for in speaking of 
Jovinian’ s views, he says that no bishop has 
anywhere been found to favour them. The Anti- 
dicomarianites may thus be said to be traceable 
from the antichristian Cerinthians, who asserted 
that Jesus Christ was the natural son of Joseph 
and Mar}' ; through the intermediate heresy of 
Apollinaris, who denied that the Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary, or had a reasonable soul. 
Dr. Mill says of Helvidius, Bonosus, and their 
followers, that they “ had no precursors in their 
sentiment respecting the Virgin, but those much 
worse and thorough heretics who asserted Jesus 
to be the son of Joseph and Mary” [The Ac- 
counts of our Lord's Brethren in the New Testa- 
ment. vindicated against some recent Mythical 
Interpreters: The Christian Advocate’s publica- 
tion for 1843]. 

The earliest appearance of the sect in any 
definite shape seems to have been in Arabia ; it 
was against this that Epiphanius wrote [c. a.d. 
367]. At Rome, a few years afterwards, Hel- 
vidius advanced these views in a book which was 
answered, after some hesitation, by St. Jerome. 
Still later was the case of Bonosus. He was 
accused of maintaining that the Blessed Virgin 
bore several children. A Council at Capua was 
held [a.d. 389] to condemn him. This council 
gave no decision, but referred the matter to the 
bishops of his own province, who assembled the 
next year at Thessalonica, under the presidency 
of Anysius, bishop of that see, and formally con- 
demned him. They at the same time recognised 
the priests he had ordained. The third Council 
of Milan, held the same year [a.d. 390], under 
St. Ambrose, gave a similar decision against 
Jovinian. “Joviniani errores . . . . de Maria 
Deipara, earn scilicet post partuin Virginem esse 
desiisse . . . aliaque dogmata damnantur.” The 
followers of Bonosus and Photinus were con- 
demned by Pope Gelasius [a.d. 492-496]. Au- 
dentius, a Spanish bishop of the same period, 
wrote against them. The term, aenrapOhos, ever- 
Virgin, was authoritatively applied to the Blessed 
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Virgin Mary at the General Council of Chaleedon 
[a.d. 451]. The Lollards, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, are said to have revived the opinion that the 
brethren of the Lord were sons of His mother ; 
but there is no allusion to this tenet in the 
articles charged against Wickliffe at Blackfriars. 

In the controversies of the sixteenth century, 
the English reformers were often called upon to 
defend their belief in the doctrine of the azurop- 
Oevc a. Their opponents argued thus : “ It is 
necessary to believe that Mary continued a virgin 
always. But this is not certain from Scriptures: 
therefore, some necessary things are known from 
some other source besides the Scripture ” [Whit- 
aker’s Disputation, ed. Parker Soc. 539]. Of 
the divines who had occasion to answer these 
objections, Whitaker appears to be the only one 
who went so far as to treat it as an open question 
[*£.]. Bishop Latimer writes very strongly in 
favour of the doctrine [Sermon at Grimsthorpe , 
i. 105]. And Cranmer says that the minor of 
his opponents’ syllogism, that the aenrapOevLa is 
not written in Scripture, is false ; and quotes 
Cyprian and Chrysostom, besides the other 
Fathers named above as writing in its favour, as 
saying the doctrine is to be believed of necessity 
[Cranmer’s Works , ii. 60, Parker Soe.]. The most 
exhaustive modern treatise on the question is that 
of Dr. Mill cited above. He gives [pp. 309-311] 
extracts from the principal divines of the English 
Church. He speaks, too, of the conciliar condem- 
nation of the opponents of the doctrine as being 
mild, not severe ; shewing the difference of im- 
portance between a necessary belief in the virginity 
of our Lord’s mother at Ilis birth and a pious 
belief in her virginity after, which, he says, is in 
exact agreement with the sentiments of our own 
divines. He refutes a chain of development of 
the doctrine which Strauss had conceived, and 
which was thus stated : [1] Opinion of con- 
temporaries and authors of genealogies ; Joseph 
and Mary married ; Jesus Christ their offspring. 
[2] Writers of succeeding narratives held Joseph 
and Mary affianced ; Joseph not the father of 
Christ, and, till His birth, without conjugal rela- 
tions to Mary. [3] Later writers suppose that 
Joseph, ever afterwards, abstained from assump- 
tion of conjugal rights. [4] Epiphanius and 
others proceed to imagine Joseph a decrepit old 
man, more a guardian than a husband ; his 
children those of a former marriage. [5] Virginity 
of our Lord’s mother never destroyed, as held by 
Chrysostom and others. [6] View of Jerome, 
Mary and Joseph always virgin ; our Lord’s 
brethren his cousins. Dr. Mill demonstrates the 
inaccuracy of all this. JS T ot one of these, except 
perhaps [4], which is apocryphal, and of no 
weight in the argument, was gradually evolved 
from the preceding : [i] was never Held by 
Christians, save by one denounced heretical 
party : [2], [3], and [5] always existed in the 
minds of the more thoughtful from the first, and 
[6], was not an addition, but rather a condition 
by which the last two were held. 

The main arguments brought forward by the 
Antidieomarianites, and the passages of Scrip- 
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tnre on which they relied, together with the best 
received answers, are given in the Theological 
Dictionary. [Helvidians. Jovinians. Bono- 
sians. Tiieol. Dict. art. Perpetual Virginity.] 

ANTINOMIANS. Those who profess to be 
Christians, but reject the moral law on some 
ground of perverted Christian principle. The 
opposition to the law implied in the term Anti- 
nomian is not the opposition of the simple trans- 
gressor of the law, but the opposition which justi- 
fies itself by alleging a supposed liberty or privilege. 

Some of the warnings against Antinomianism 
in the New Testament speak of the evil as already 
existing, and that in no slight measure. St. 
Paul tells the Pliilippians [iii. IS] of those in 
other churches who professed apostolic doctrine, 
but would not follow apostolic example ; whose 
god was their belly, whose glory was in their 
shame, who minded earthly things. To bring 
these within the definition of Antinomians, as 
distinguished from the simply disobedient, it is 
requisite to shew that they acted upon some 
ground of perverted Christian principle. And 
when we observe that St. Paul begins with a 
warning against Judaizers [iii. 1-3], proceeds to 
state that a Judaic trust in the law is carnalism, 
that he has renounced all that Judaism had to 
offer for the sake of the righteousness of faith, 
and then presses his own example of the mode 
in which such righteousness is to be attained, 
while many, he points out, are acting otherwise, 
it cannot be doubted that these were strictly 
Antinomians who perverted liberty from the law 
of Moses into immunity from the law of God. 
There were false teachers among the people, with 
high-sounding doctrine, promising liberty [2 Pet. 
ii. 1, 18, 19], deceiving them with vain words, 
as if God’s wrath would not come upon them 
[Eph. v. 6]. Again, there were those who, with 
some variation in the form of their tenets, held 
the same error, and perverted St. Paul’s doctrine 
by arguing that man may do evil that good may 
come, and sin that graee may abound [Bom. iii. 
8, vi. 1], The existence of Antinomian parties 
in the Church in apostolic times is thus clear. 
The Church was passing from the bondage of the 
law through the intermediate stage of Judaic 
Christianity into the liberty of Christ ; and the 
wickedness of man would not allow even the 
wisdom of St. Paul to conduct the change with- 
out this accompanying evil. 

But it appears that Antinomianism, pure and 
simple, can hardly be adopted as the basis of a 
sect. Its preachers would be too evidently 
preachers of unrighteousness to be tolerated. The 
perversion of Christian principle on which it 
rests is expressed, or rather perhaps veiled, in 
great swelling words of vanity ; and in these is 
placed the ostensible foundation of a schism. 

In the first place, the Antinomian principle 
connected itself, in the case of the Nicolai tanes, 
with that which was then familiar to the popular 
mind, the introduction of immorality into reli- 
gious rites, and with the fanaticism which treated 
unhallowed wgrks of the flesh as exponents of 
spiritual love. [Nicolaitanes.] But this party (it 
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can hardly perhaps be properly called a sect) lasted 
but a short time, and was lost among the Gnostics. 

Several sects of the latter were clearly Anti- 
noniian. Irenseus states that the Gnostics 
imagined three divisions of men, the material, 
the animal, and the spiritual. Of the material 
they took no notice : they considered the Chris- 
tians to be the animal ; and they themselves, 
who had perfect knowledge of God, were the 
spiritual. “ lienee they pronounce that good 
moral conduct is necessary for us, because with- 
out it we cannot be saved : but they affirm, that 
they themselves will be unquestionably saved, 
not from moral conduct, but because they are by 
nature spiritual. For as the material is incapable 
of partaking of salvation, so, on the other hand, 
they think that the spiritual is incapable of re- 
ceiving corruption, whatever moral conduct they 
may practise : for as gold, when deposited in 
mud, does not lose its beauty, but preserves its 
own nature, the mud not being able to injure 
the gold, so also they say of themselves, what- 
ever may be the character of their material 
morality, that they cannot be injured by it, nor 
lose their spiritual substance. Hence the most 
perfect among them perform all forbidden things 
without any scruple” [Iren. ctdv. Hcer. I. vi. 
2, 3. See Burton, Bampton Led . note G2, 
p. 443 ; and Articles in this Dict. on Gnostic 
Sects]. The thirty-second of the heresies named 
by St. Isidore is also that of the “ Anomiani qui 
Latine sine lege dieuntur ” [Isid. Hisp. de Hcer. 
xxxii.]. 

Within the Church the Antinomian principle 
is traceable in the custom, which gave so much 
trouble, and caused so many conciliar decrees, 
that of entertaining spiritual sisters. The utmost 
which can be said for this custom is that there 
may have been eases in which there was no 
blame beyond that of unseemliness and giving 
offence. Few will doubt that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the intercourse was criminal. And 
those who indulged themselves in that inter- 
course, under a pretence of purity, must have 
sought to justify themselves in their own sight 
by some form of Antinomian delusion. The 
same custom passed into some sects in the Middle 
Ages, as into the Apostolici of the twelfth and 
of the thirteenth centuries. [Apostolicals.] 

The Circumcellions of the Donatist sect, 
although they broke every law of God and man 
with the cry, “ For the honour of God,” cannot 
properly be called Antinomians. They were 
fanatics (with a large admixture, however, of 
mere ruffians) who had persuaded themselves 
that God’s cause was to be upheld by brutal 
violence. With these may be compared the lower 
sections of the English Puritans, whose brutality 
failed to equal the brutality of the Circumcellions, 
not from a difference of principle, but because 
they were not so much separated from the better 
men of the same party as the Circumcellions 
were from the better men of the Donatists, and 
because they were in some measure restrained by 
the rules of modern warfare. [Dict. o/Theol., 
Puritanism.] But the Independents (or at least 
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not a few of them) professed Antinomian prin- 
ciples, as will be mentioned presently. 

The Anabaptists of Munster were fanatical 
Antinomians ; Antinomians, inasmuch as they 
j)erverted to earthly and carnal pleasure the 
glories and privileges of the millennial kingdom ; 
fanatics, in that they sought to establish that 
kingdom presently by force. [Anabaptists.] 

Among the Lutherans a preacher of Anti- 
nomianism appeared in John Agricola. In the 
year 1527, he maintained, in opposition to 
*Melanchthon’s Formulary of Ecclesiastical Visita- 
tion, that the law of God was not to be used to 
bring men to repentance, and that the preaching 
of the law was no work for a gospel minister. 
In 1588 he declared, in opposition to George 
Major of AYittenburg, who taught the necessity 
of good works, that such teaching was no better 
than a doctrine of devils which deprived men 
altogether of Christ’s gospel. During the inter- 
mediate time his teaching did not vary. In 
1538, he took occasion from Luther’s doctrine to 
“declaim against the law, maintaining that it 
was neither tit to be proposed to the people as a 
rule of manners, nor to be used in the Church as 
a means of instruction ; and that the gospel alone 
was to be inculcated and explained both in 
the churches and in the schools of learning.” 
Mosheim, his apologist, whose words we have 
used, confesses that the recantation he made when 
pressed by Luther was not sincere, and considers 
Agricola to be chargeable with vanity, presump- 
tion, and artifice. Luther’s influence was suf- 
ficient to suppress the sect during his lifetime : 
after his death Agricola gained some proselytes. 1 

The foreign Anabaptists who tried to settle in 
England were of the milder type, and free from 
Antinomianism. Thus no mention of this error 
occurs in the Recantation [a.d. 1575] of the 
Dutch Anabaptists discovered in London [Collier, 
Ecc. Hist. vi. p. 543, ed. 1852]. But the Inde- 
pendents fell into Antinomianism. They learnt 
it from John Cotton, who in New England had 
added this to his other errors, and taught it to 
Goodwin, Nye, and other leaders of the sect. 
Among their tenets were the following : That no 
sin must trouble any child of God, because 
trouble of conscience demonstrates a man subject 
to the covenant of works, but a stranger to the 
covenant of grace : that no Christian is bound 
to look upon the law as a rule of his conversa- 
tion : that no Christian is to be pressed to any 
duty of holiness. 2 [Independents.] Besides 

1 See M. Johann Agricola’s Sehriften moglichst voll- 
stdndig verzeiehnet , Altona, 1817. At p. 269 is Agri- 
cola’s recantation. Agricola is not to be charged with 
carrying into Antinomian practice the principles which 
appear to many to lead logically to an allowance of sin. 
He considered that in the gospel men were brought under 
a new moral ceconoray with which the law had no pos- 
sible connection. 

2 See the curious tract “A Short Story of the Rise, 
Eeign, and Ellin of the Antinomians, Eamilists and 

Libertines that infected the churches of New England,” 
London, 1692. By T. "VVelde. Baxter writes of this 
party: “The Yanists (for I know not by what other 
name to make them known who were Sir Henry Vane’s 
disciples) first sprung up under him in New England 
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these a party of Antinomians appears to have been 
formed in the reign of Charles I. by John Eaton, 
curate of St. Catherine-Coleman, London, and, 
after secession from the Clinrch, minister of 
AVickli am -Market, Suffolk. He wrote The Dis- 
cover!/ of a most dangerous Dead Faith , 1G41 ; 
and The Honeycomb of Free Justification by 
Christ alone , 1642, and was imprisoned for his 
error. The object of this latter book was to shew 
that God docs not, will not, nor cannot see any 
sin in any of His justified children ; and his 
followers avowed the same tenets of Antinomian- 
ism as those received by the Independents. They 
were probably derived from the same source. 3 

For the theological connection of this heresj", 
with perversions of preceding doctrine, see the 
Dictionary of Theology, articles Justification, 

SOLIFIDIANISM. 

ANTIOCH, SCHOOL OF. In the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, schools of philosophy 
established themselves at Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch ; the Macedonians having imported into 
the two latter cities the philosophy with the 
language of Greece. In Antioch closer contact 
with the East caused the Peripatetic philosophy 
to prevail, vdiich the oriental mind assimilated 
with greater ease ; as at a later date the Moors of 
Spain gave to Europe its first readings in Aristotle. 4 
Neo-Platonism ruled paramount in the schools 
of Alexandria. Hence the theology of these two 
cities had each its distinctive cast ; while the 
Alexandrian writers allegorized, the school of 
Antioch occupied itself upon the plain meaning 
of the text, and took a judicious course between 
a mystical interpretation on the one hand, and a 
servile adherence to the mere letter of Scripture 
on the other. The Syriac language also, with 
which this school stood in close contact for all 
the ordinary purposes of life, favoured a plain 
grammatical line of hermeneutics, and Syriac 
versions older than the Latin Vulgate gave a 
fresh raciness to the expositions of the Antioch 
school, that we look for in vain from the Alex- 
andrian divines. Notwithstanding their diversity, 
a good understanding was always maintained 
between the two schools, until Alexandrian 
heterodoxy in the Nestorian and Monophysite 
period made it no longer possible. But the 
character of Antiochian philosophy was essenti- 
ally sophistical; its principle was scepticism. 
In an evil hour the discussions of the philo- 
sophical schools were copied in the catechetical. 
The most sacred subjects were argued pro and 
con, and a tone of indifferentism was fostered 
that could scarcely fail to affect prejudicially 
positive theology. The two most grievous here- 

when he was governor there. But their notions were 
then raw and undigested. [Reference is made to Welde’s 
Tract and to the thirty monsters which Mrs. Hutchinson 
the Antinomian teacher brought forth at one birth.] 
Air. Cotton was too favourable to them. Sir Henry 
Yane being governor, and found to be the secret fautor 
and life of their cause, was fain to steal away by night and 
take shipping for England.” [ Life , by Sylvester, i. 74.] 

3 Neale, History of Puritans , admits that Eaton com- 
mitted some mistakes regarding the doctrines of grace. 
[See Wood’s A then. Oxon. t. ii.] 

4 Munk, Melanges de Phil, Juive et Arabe , 314. 
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sies that have devastated the Church may be 
traced back to the first germs of virus developed 
at Antioch. Gnosticism, there first brought to 
life by Simon Magus [Just. M. Apol. i. 26], was 
continued by his disciple Saturninus ; and the 
many allusions to Gnostic tenets found scattered 
through the epistles of Ignatius shew how 
certainly the tares had taken root. Origen, upon 
the martyrdom of his father, was as a youth 
exposed to sore trial from unavoidable association 
with a Gnostic teacher from Antioch. Arianism 
also may be traced through Alexandria back to 
the same quarter. Afterwards of sporadic growth, 
it arose endemically at Antioch from the per- 
nicious habit of discussing the deepest mysteries 
of faith as an intellectual discipline. Paul of 
Samosata, the Judaizing bishop of Antioch, was 
the precursor of Arius [Alex. Ep. ad Const.; 
Theod. H. E. i.]. Arianism was here the early 
offset of dialectical theology [Socr. II. E. i. 5], 
and Epiphanius for this reason has styled Aris- 
totle Bishop of the Arians. Arius impugned the 
doctrine of the Eternal Filiation of the Word as 
Sabellian, and as the natural consequence of his 
error argued himself over to the opposite extreme. 
Both Arius and his predecessor Paul popularized 
their error, which otherwise might have died away 
in the echo of the schools, by setting it forth in 
hymns and songs for the many. 

But there is a brighter side to this distinguished 
school of historical, grammatical, and critical 
exegesis; in which it always held a highly dis- 
tinguished position [Conybear e, B am pt on Lectures, 

iv. ]. Theophilus, bishop of Antioch [a.d. 168], 
in his three books ad Autolycum shews the well- 
read Platonist; and according to St. Jerome [de 
Vir. ill.'] he led the way as an expositor of 
Scripture in a Commentary on the Gospels. 
Serapion, bishop of the same see [a.d. 189], 
wrote against the Montanist heresy [Eus. II. E. 

v. 19] as the mouthpiece of a provincial council; 
and shewed his critical tact in rejecting the 
gospel falsely ascribed to St. Peter [Eus. H. E. 

vi. 12]. Julius Africanus of Nicopolis [i.e. Em- 
maus, a.d. 232], the friend of Origen, was the 
first Christian annalist, x/ )0v °yp a< £ t( ^ 1/ rrkvre 
cnrovSao-para criweypcn^e. Eusebius also has 
preserved [II. E. i. 7] part of his epistle to Aris- 
tides on the genealogies of our Lord given by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Fragments from the same 
venerable writer are found in Bouth’s Reliquice 
Sacrce [ii. 105, 114], and later oriental writers 
have ascribed to him commentaries on the 
Gospels [Asseman, Bill. Or. 129, 158], which 
statement may possibly be confirmed by the 
Nitrian MSS. of the National Collection. Doro- 
theas, who was a presbyter of Antioch [a.d. 290, 
Eus. H. E. vii. 32], and Lucian, who suffered 
martyrdom in Nicomedia [a.d. 312], in the perse- 
cution under Diocletian [Eus. H. E. viii. 13, ix. 6], 
were zealous promoters of a rational system of 
Scripture interpretation. The recension of the 
LXX. translation by Lucian went by his name, 
and was extensively used in the Eastern churches 
from Antioch to Constantinople. 1 Hesychius 

1 Lueianus vir disertissimus, Antiochense ecclesise 
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prepared a similar recension for Alexandria, and 
a third was extracted from the Hexapla by Euse- 
bius and Pamphilus. Hence the corruption of 
the LXX. by the confusion of these three recen- 
sions has become hopeless. Even Jerome did 
not fail to note it : “ Totusque orbis hac inter se 
trifaria varietate compugnat” [adv. Ruff. ii. 27]. 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, makes Lucian to 
have been a follower of Paul of Samosata, and to 
have adopted his heretical notions [Theod. II. E. 
i. 3, 4]; but allowance must be made for the 
statement of a polemical writer, and some indul- 
gence must also be shewn to the pupil who does 
not at once confirm the adverse opinion of a 
censorious world against the master. These two 
elements, perhaps, are principal factors in the 
heresy imputed to Lucian. If it had been a well- 
founded charge, Lucian would scarcely have been 
honoured as a martyr even by Eusebius, and cer- 
tainly not by Athanasius, Jerome and Chrysostom, 
whose panegyric of Lucian is still extant. Meletius, 
the instructor of Chrysostom, Flavian, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, were all of this school. Chrysostom 
here delivered his homilies De Statins, and 
through his commentaries the sound principle of 
Antiochian exegesis has become the property of 
the Church. Gieseler has enlarged the area repre- 
sented by the school of Antioch so as to include 
Eusebius of Emesa, Apollinaris of Laodicsea, and 
Ephraem of Edessa. They all felt the same 
kindly influences. [Newman’s Arians. Neander, 
K. Gescli. iii. v. 3, end. Gieseler, K. Gesch. 
Dictionary 0/ Theology, s. y.] 

ANTITACTICS. The name given by Cle* 
mcnt of Alexandria to those who first broached 
the dualism which characterized the Gnostic 
heresies. Thus Clement says, “We call them 
c Antitactics’ or ‘ Opponents, 5 who say that God 
is indeed our Father, and the Father of all things, 
and that He made all things good ; but that one 
of those beings whom He Himself had made 
sowing tares among the wheat originated evil, of 
which we being made partakers ourselves become 
adversaries of God” [Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 4]. 
This error of the Antitactics is confuted by St. 
Augustine in his City of God [Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
xii. 7], but he does not mention them by name. 
The Antitactics were probably a branch of the 
Carpocratians, and, like them, were accused of 
gross immoralities [Theod. liver. Fab. i. 16], 
ANTI-PiEDOBAPTISTS. The opponents of 
infant baptism. [Baptists.] 

ANTITEINITARIANS. This term is limited 
to those who deny the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity by opposing to it the tenet of a God 
without distinction of Persons. Thus if a man, 
changing the distinction of the three inseparable 
Persons into a separation, were led to assert that 
there are three Gods, he would not be classed as 
an Antitrinitarian, although he does deny the 

presbyter, tantum in Scripturarum studio laboravit, ut 
usque nunc quaedam exemplaria Scripturarum Lucianea 
nuncupentur. Feruntur ejus de fide libelli, et breves ad 
nonnullos epistolge [Hieron. Catal. 77]. Constantinopolis 
usque ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria pro- 
bat [adv. Ruff. ii.]. 
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doctrine of tlie Trinity. The correlative term is 
Unitarian ; an incorrect term, since there can be 
unity only where there is plurality, and the Unity 
of God requires the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead. 

The Antitrinitarian principle in early times 
expended itself in producing the Sabellian and 
Arian heresies with their several derived heresies. 
[Monarch ians.] Between the time of the dis- 
appearance of the Monarehian sects and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there were 
several heresies regarding the Nature of the God- 
head and the Three Divine Persons. Put the 
former class, such as the heresies of Gilbert de la 
Porree, and Joachim, abbot of Flora, which were 
met in the fourth Lateran Council [a.d. 1215], by 
the decision that the JNature of God is simple, do 
not touch the present subject. Again, the con- 
troversy in the ninth century between Hincmar 
and Gotteschalc, regarding the words “Trina 
Peitas” appears to be accidental, and uncon- 
nected with the progress of thought in the 
Church at large. It is quite otherwise with the 
heresies attributed to Eoscellin and Abelard. 
The scholastic controversies between the No- 
minalists and Eealists appear to be the chief 
origin of the later Antitrinitarian sects. Eoscellin 
was the first great Nominalist, the authoritative 
interpreter if not the author of the system. He 
was pressed by Anselm with the argument that 
his principles led inevitably to Tritheism or 
Monarchianism. “ If the three Persons are one 
thing, and not three things, as distinct as three 
angels or three souls, though one in will and 
power, the Father and the Holy Ghost must have 
been incarnate with the Son.” This heretical 
conclusion from the Nominalist philosophy was 
attributed to Eoscellin by John the monk in a 
letter to Anselm, and used by Anselm (though 
he admits all the words may not be Eoscellin’s 
own) as the statement against which he wrote 
his “ I)e Fide Trinitatis” [Gieseler, Compend. 
iii. p. 281]. The conclusion appeared to follow 
from Eoscellin’s premisses. “ AY hen Nominalism 
became theology, the Three Persons of the 
Trinity (this was the perpetual touchstone of ail 
systems), if they were more than three words, 
were individuals, and Tritheism inevitable ” 
[Milman, Lat . Christ . iv. 367, ed. 1867]. It 
appears that Eoscellin was not able to convict 
Anselm of a fallacy in this argument, for he 
accepted the former alternative of the dilemma, 
and averred that the existence of three Gods might 
be asserted with truth, however harsh the mode 
of expression might be. Again, in the controversy 
between St. Bernard and the great leader of the 
Nominalists, Abelard, the popular outcry against 
Abelard was that he introduced three Gods. For 
Tritheism, it is often said, he was condemned. 
Yet he was distinctly accused of holding the old 
Monarehian principle, “ that the names of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are improperly attributed 
to God, and that they only describe the plenitude 
of the Supreme Good.” The Council of Soissons 
[a.d. 1121], puzzled perhaps by his dialectics, and 
unable to determine which of the two heresies 
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resulting (as it was believed) from Nominalism 
he really held, took the safe course of condemning 
him for publishing his book without the Pope’s 
authority ; and instead of enjoining him to recant 
any one specified heresy, compelled him to make 
a profession, and to utter the comprehensive 
anathemas of the Athanasian Creed [Fleury, tom. 
xiv. lib. lxviii. art. 61 ; Natal. Alexand. sate . 
xii. diss. y. art. vii.] 

The authority of Anselm, for a while, silenced 
the dispute among the Schoolmen, but it was 
again agitated with renewed vigour in the four- 
teenth century, and from that time ostensibly 
divided the schools into the two great parties of 
Nominalists and Eealists. The Nominalists were 
the Nationalists of the pre-Eeformation Church, 
and “scattered here and there the seeds of scep- 
ticism, of disbelief, and of speculative license.” 
And if Nominalism was allowed by its professors 
(whether rightly or wrongly) to lead to the 
dilemma of Tritheism or Monarchianism, we have, 
in those who rejected the former, a party ready 
to deny the divinity of the Saviour as soon as 
the pressure of the papal yoke was abated. 
“ Multitudes of freethinkers, who had hitherto 
been yielding a hollow and occasional compliance 
with the ritual institutions of the Church, 
began to ventilate their theories more publicly, 
and even went so far as to establish independent 
organizations with the hope of leavening the 
whole of Western Christendom” [Hardwick, Hist, 
of Reform, p. 271]. 

Antitrinitarianism then appears to be, not the 
genuine product of the Eeformation, but the 
offspring of a school which had existed in the 
Church for centuries before the Eeformation was 
dreamt of. And the process we may fairly con- 
clude from Anselm’s argument to have been a 
repetition of the process which formed Arianism 
out of Monarchianism. Adopting the Monarehian 
principle the rationalists were driven, through 
their horror of Patripassianism, to deny the 
divinity of the Saviour. 

Zanchius, himself an Italian, complained to 
Bullinger, when writing from Chiavenna, in 
which place he was minister, of the heterodoxy of 
his countrymen on these subjects ; and used to 
say, “ Ilispania (the birthplace of Servetus) gal- 
linas peperit, Italia fovet ova, nos jam pipientes 
pullos audimus” [Hardwick, Hist, of Reform, p. 
284]. It may be noticed too that Zanchius, in 
a letter to Jewel, speaks of his being opposed at 
Chiavenna by the enemies of discipline, with 
whom the fol 1 owers of Servetus united their forces 
[Zurich Letters , ser. ii. p. 185]. This may give 
the true composition of the Antitrinitarian party 
in the sixteenth century, Italian rationalists and 
malcontents of the Eeformation. 

A preparation such as lias been described 
appears to be sufficient to account for the simul- 
taneous appearance in different parts of the. 
Church of teachers of Antitrinitarianism, and for 
the rapid spread of their opinions. Of these 
teachers, acting independently, John Denk was 
one of the earliest. He w r as a rationalistic 
Anabaptist. He held the simple manhood of our 
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Lord, denying altogether the Atonement, and 
proposing Jesus Christ siinjdy as a pattern of 
holy life in which the effects of divine love were 
exhibited. His doctrines spread in two or three 
years in the Rhine district, Switzerland, Fran- 
conia, Suabia, and as far as Moravia. Servctus 
(through Calvin’s interposition) is better known. 
He was a Spaniard, born a.d. 1509, of Yillaneuva in 
Arragon. From Toulouse, where he was studying 
civil law, he went to Basle and Strasburg, and 
put himself in communication with the Reformers. 
In 1531 his book De Erroribus Trinitatis was 
printed, and in the next year also, at Hagenau, 
Dialogorum de Trinitate Libri Duo. These 
books raised a great tumult among the German 
divines, and, circulating in Italy, were much 
approved by many who had thoughts of leaving 
the Church of Rome. In 1553 (the year of his 
execution) he published at Vienne another book 
of Antitrinitarianism, Christianismi Restitutio. 
The circulation of Servetus* books in Italy leads 
us to the Italian movement regarding the point 
in question. 

At the same moment that the spread of Pro- 
testantism agitated Germany, literary societies 
assuming a religious colour arose in Italy [see 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, by S. Austin, i. 
135]. Such a society met at Vicenza, in the 
government of Venice, in the year 1546, to dis- 
cuss not only the discipline but the doctrine of 
the Church, and particularly the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. The Inquisition interfered. Three 
members of the society were seized, the rest fled. 
At Geneva they found already formed a congre- 
gation of Italian refugees, into which they in- 
troduced their heretical speculations. John 
Valentinus Gentilis, George Blandrata, John 
Paul Alciatus, Ltelius Socinus, Matthew Gribaud, 
were the chief advocates of the Antitrinitarian 
doctrines. 1 Upon the spread of these doctrines 
the Italian Consistory drew up, in 1558, a 
statement of the orthodox doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity for subscription by their members. 
Authorities ditfer as to the number of those 
who subscribed, and afterwards broke their 
promise not to do anything directly or indirectly 
in opposition to the Formula. The event un- 
doubtedly was that the heretical party was broken 
up. Gentilis, 2 after wandering in Daupliine and 

1 Socinian authors sometimes write as if this society 
held and propagated definite Socinian principles. This 
is an error. See Moskeim, History , cent. xvi. lect. iii. 
part ii. iv. 7. They only agreed in a general Anti- 
trinitarianism, and their speculations terminated very 
differently. See the History of Gentilis (named in the 
next note), p. 23, et scq. 

2 The specific charge against Gentilis was this, “That 
after eight years’ preparation to attack the doctrine of the 
Trinity he .did begin openly to teach, that there were 
in the Trinity three distinct Spirits, differing from each 
other in numerical essence : amongst which (three Spirits) 
he acknowledges the Father only to be that infinite God 
which we ought to worship, which is plain blasphemy 
against the Son.” Gentilis was accused, as Abelard was, 
of holding inconsistent propositions, one Monarchian, one 
Tritlieistic. It was said that he affirmed, that the 
Father alone is that one only God set forth to us in the 
Holy Scriptures; and that there are in the Trinity Three 
Eternal Spirits, each of which is by Himself God. The 
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Savoy and Moravia, was taken at Berne, and put 
to death, in 1566, for opposing the doctrine of 
the Trinity in violation of bis oath. Ltelius 
Socinus visited Poland, but would not remain 
there. He died in Zurich in 1562. Gribaud 
fled to Fargite, in the Canton of Berne, and died 
in prison. Blandrata and Alciatus retreated to 
Poland, where the history of Socinianism centres 
itself. 

Into Poland Antitrinitarianism had already 
been introduced by Spiritus of Holland in the 
year 1546. Radius Socinus had, at an earlier 
visit than that named above, converted to his 
opinions Francis Lismain, the chaplain of the 
Queen of Sigismund I. : and at a synod 
held at Sioeminia in 1556, the doctrine of the 
Trinity was, for the first time, publicly opposed 
by Peter Gonezius. This party was much 
strengthened by the arrival, in 1558, of Blandrata 
and Alciatus. They were honourably received 
by the Protestants. Blandrata gained great in- 
fluence, which Calvin’s letters of warning could 
not overcome. There was a difference of opinion, 
however, even at this time (it widened after- 
wards), some of the party allowing the miraculous 
conception of our Lord, and that worship is due 
to Him, others denying both these points. This 
difference in some measure checked the spread of 
the heresy, nevertheless the dissensions between 
the orthodox and the heretics increased so much, 
that, in 1565, Gregory Paul, the minister of a 
Protestant Church in Cracow, petitioned the 
States assembled in council, to cause a conference 
to be held for full discussion of the subject. The 
result of the conference was, that the parties 
which had up to that time met together in synod 
separated, and the Antitrinitarians formed a 
separate society. Toleration was granted them 
by the States and the Emperor. Raeow was 
built for them by Siemienius, Prince of Podolia, 
and became their chief settlement ; but they had 
conventicles in all the towns and villages of the 
kingdom, particularly in Cracow, Pinczow, and 
Lublin. Among them there were not a few 
shades of opinion, but they gradually formed 
themselves into three parties, the followers of 
Lad ins Socinus, and the factions of Budnaeus 
and Farnovius. The Soeinians held a miraculous 
conception of our Lord, in virtue of which, 
although His Divinity was denied, He is the Son 
of God, and worship is proportionally due to Him. 
These points were denied by Budnams. His 
principles apjueared impious to the main body of 
the Soeinians, and in 1584 he was deposed from 
his ministerial functions, and publicly excom- 
municated with all his disciples. Farnovius was 
nearer to the Arian tenets, holding that Christ 
had been created by the Father before the world. 

Council of Soissons was not well qualified to judge 
Abelard’s doctrine: the divines of Berne were little 
qualified to jndge Gentilis. If the history of Beneaictus 
Aretius is to be trusted, they held that the Son is avr66co$, 
and mistook the subordination of the Son for inferiority 
of nature [A Short History of Valentinus Gentilis the 
Trithcist , translated, London 1696, pp. 131, 40-47. 
The translation of this history professes to have been 
made for the benefit of Dr. Sherlock.] 
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But this history belongs to the article Socin- 
ians, which takes up the subject from the tjmo 
of Faustus Socinus joining the Antitrinitarian 
body. 

In the year 1563 Blandrata was invited to 
Transylvania by Prince John Sigismund. Sup- 
ported by the favour of the prince, and of his 
prime minister Petrovitz, and after Sigismund’s 
death by the favour of the Bathori, princes of 
Transylvania, ho boldly and successfully pro- 
pagated his heresy. In this he was assisted by 
Francis David, superintendent of the Reformed 
in Transylvania, whom he converted from Calvin- 
ism. But about the year 1574, David adopted 
the principles of Budnmus, and separated from 
Blandrata. In 1578 Blandrata invited Faustus 
Socinus to help him in opposing David. David, 
not yielding to argument, was summoned before 
the Diet, and condemned for blasphemy. lie 
died a few months afterwards. In 1579 Socinus 
went into Poland, and united the Antitrini- 
tarians. 

In no other countries of the Continent was 
Antitrinitarianism established. The attempts 
made to form settlements in Hungary and Austria 
were defeated by the opposition both of Catholics 
and Protestants. 

The subsequent History of the Continental 
Socinians and the history of the English sect are 
given in articles Socinians, Unitarians. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS. The opponents of 
Osiander’s party. [Osiandrians. Stancarists.] 

ANTRIM, PRESBYTERY OF. A section 
of the Irish Presbyterians who separated from 
the main body in the year 1750, from a dis- 
inclination to subscribe to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. They adopted the Arian or 
“ New Light ” principles, and, as far as the com- 
plex nomenclature and singular divergencies of the 
Presbyterians can be explained without Presby- 
terian verbosity, may be identified with the Scotch 
section known as the New Light Burghers. 

APELLEIANS. [Apellianists.] 

APELLIANISTS. A Gnostic sect which 
arose about the middle of the second century in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, or Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, deriving its name from its founder 
Apelles. This heretic was originally a disciple of 
Marcion, but was expelled by the latter from the 
number of his followers, because he exchanged 
the rigid continence inculcated by his teaching 
for licentious indulgence, living with a mistress 
named Philumena, whose utterances he supposed 
to be dictated by a familiar spirit, and whom he 
regarded as an inspired prophetess. After his 
expulsion, he became the founder of a distinct 
sect, which, as might be expected from the laxity 
of conduct permitted, met with considerable suc- 
cess, and which was distinguished from its parent 
stock by the addition of the following new doc- 
trines — 

1. He rejected his master’s belief in two co- 
eternal Gods, or active principles of good and 
evil, and substituted for it, as some assert, the 
doctrine of the eternity of matter ; or, as is 
more probable, its creation by an inferior and 
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hostile deity, who having been himself called 
into existence by God, was by Him permitted to 
create the world, and to be the author of all its 
evils [Aug. de liter, c. 23]. 

2. He seems to' have believed in the exist- 
ence, sufferings, and death of Christ as the Son 
of God, only this Christ was not incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin as the Gospel teaches, nor was He a mero 
phantom, as Marcion taught, but He was supposed 
to have descended from heaven in a mysterious 
manner, and to have contracted a body composed 
of the four elements — earth, air, fire, and water, 
which were again dispersed abroad before the soul 
of Jesus ascended to heaven. 

3. A necessary corollary from the last doctrine 
was a denial of the resurrection of the body, in 
which he coincided with Marcion and other 
Gnostic teachers. 

4. He accused the prophets of the Old Dis- 
pensation of inconsistency, and as that could not 
be the result of Divine inspiration, he attributed 
it to the same spirit of evil which had created 
the world ; he also wrote much against the 
Mosaic law, 1 spending a great deal of labour in 
its refutation, and ridiculing it along with the 
rest of the Bible in a conversation with a certain 
Rhodon, an Asiatic, which has been preserved by 
Nicephorus [Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 28, 29]. 

5. Lastly, and with the greatest inconsistency, 
Apelles taught that every one would be saved by 
remaining firm in the belief which they had once 
embraced. 

The Apelleians are mentioned by St. Cyprian 
[Ep. lxxiii. 4] along with the Marcionites and 
other sects as among those whose baptism was 
not to be considered valid. [Aug. de H teres. 
xxiii. Niceph. Hist. Eccl . iv. 28. Philaster, 
xlvii. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 12. Tertull. adv . 
Marc. iv. 17 ; Prcescr. Htcr. xxx.l 

APELLITES. [Apellianists.] 

APHTHARTODOCElhE. One of the two 
families into which the Monophysites were 
divided. From the names of their leaders they 
-were called, in Armenia and its neighbourhood, 
Jultanists ; in Egypt, Gaianit^e : the general 
name Aphthartodocetoe being descriptive of their 
doctrine. 

As a consequence of the Monophysite tenet 
that from the union of the two natures in our 
Lord there resulted only one nature, the Aph- 
thartodocetse attributed to our Lord’s Body as 
pertaining to that one nature d^daperta, incor- 
ruptibility — including in their term <j>dopd , not 
only sinful appetites, and the corruption which 
ordinarily follows death, but also all innocent 
physical needs and weaknesses and sufferings, 
ttolOt] dScdflkr^Ta. The human nature they con- 
sidered to have been so essentially united with 
the Divine nature of the Logos as to have become 
merged or absorbed in it, and therefore to have 
become possessed of the inherent and indestruc- 
tible life of the Logos. 

It was held, however, that the actions and 

1 *0 7 hot f A 7 re\\? 7 $ oflros uvpla Kard. too IVIwuWws 
i)<j€($r)<T€ vdfiov [Euseb. Eccles. Hist. v. 13J. 
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sufferings of our Lord, as told in the Gospels, 
were real, and not merely in appearance. The 
seeming contradiction between this and the fore- 
going statements was obviated by the distinction 
that those sufferings were voluntarily undergone 
by our Lord, in the way of an oeconomy or dis- 
pensation of grace, for the salvation of man, and 
did not properly belong to the nature of that 
Body upon which they were inflicted. 

The term Docetre, which implies that our 
Lord’s Body was only a phantasm, is not rightly 
used of the Aphthartodocetce. They doubtless 
held that our Lord possessed a real and sub- 
stantial body, made of a woman, although the 
attributes of humanity had been abolished by 
the union of the two natures. Yet it was truly 
said that they held our Lord’s Body to be other 
than it appeared. It appeared to be a human 
body ; but a body impassible and immutable in 
itself, neither acting nor feeling as men act and 
feel, is not a proper human body. 

The difference of opinion between the Julianists 
and their opponents the Severians had long 
existed among the Monophysites, but did not 
break out into controversy until the deprived 
Monophysite bishops met at Alexandria about 
a.d, 520. The heresy of the Aphthartodocetae 
then spread rapidly. Mention of its outbreak 
in the Homeritis in the year 549 is made in 
Assemani, Bill. Orient . Clementina-Vatic, tom. 
iii. pars. ii. p. 455 ; where is also a reference to a 
strange story of the Julianists thinking to con- 
tinue a succession of bishops by mortmain : “ De 
Sacerdotio quod a Julianistis in urbe Epheso 
per mortui manum illegitime traditum fuit anno 
Ghristi 549.” 

Justinian, who had been an eager defender of 
the Council of Chalcedon, and a persecutor of 
Monophysitism, in his old age issued an edict 
[a.d. 563] in favour of Aphthartodocetism. But 
the doctrine failed to gain the approval of the 
Monophysite body. In the eighth or the ninth 
century they seem to have utterly disappeared 
from Syria, and in general from Asia, with the 
exception of Armenia, as also from Egypt. A 
portion of them, however, pushed their way into 
Ethiopia and Nubia, where they had a patriarch 
of their own. The Aphthartodocetae were them- 
selves divided into two parties, one party main- 
taining that after the Incarnation Christ ought 
not to be spoken of as a created being as regards 
His humanity, but that even as man He should 
be designated God and Creator, and must there- 
fore have been a proper object of worship from the 
very beginning. These were called aKTio-Trjrai ; 
their opponents KTio - ToXarpai . [Actistetes. 
CTiSTOLATRiE. Leontius, De Sectis , in Gallandii 
Bibl. Pair . tom. xii. Anathema of Julian (directed 
against the errors which his opponents charged 
him with) in Assemani in Syriac, and in Latin 
in Gieseler’s Commentatio qua Monophysitarum 
varice . . . opiniones . . . il lust ran tur, 1838, 
Gottingae. Gieseler’s Commentatio. Natal. Alex- 
ander, saec. vi. dissert, vi. Dorner On the 
Person of Christ , Clark’s transl. div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 128, et seq. 1 
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APOCA BITES. One of the many sects which 
grew out of the Manichcean heresy. The Apoca- 
rites appeared for the first time in the reign of 
Tacitus and the pontificate of Eutycliian [c. a.d. 
275]. They adopted the greater portion of the 
Gnostic and Manichaean doctrines, especially hold- 
ing as their distinctive tenet a belief that man’s 
soul was eternal and uncreated, and of the same 
substance as God Himself, the only authority for 
which was the passage in Genesis : “ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul” [Gen. ii. 7]. 

APOCKYPHANS. There were three classes 
of writings recognised in the early Church. [1.] 
Canonical, such as having received the imprim- 
atur of authority, were included in the Canon of 
Holy Scripture, and were bound to be accepted 
and believed. [2.] Ecclesiastical, such writings 
as the Apology of Tertullian, or the History of 
Eusebius, which, having been composed by trust- 
worthy persons, were generally considered deserv- 
ing of credit, though not accepted as de fide. [3.] 
Apocryphal, spurious additions to the gospels 
and epistles, and lives of saints, which were utterly 
devoid of authority, and either contained false 
and ridiculous accounts of miracles, or were 
written to bolster up some new-fangled doctrine, 
and attributed for that purpose to names which 
would ensure acceptance. 

The title “ Apocryphans ” did not denote any 
one sect in particular, but was applied to any such 
bodies as the Manichaeans, Gnostics, Nicolaitanes, 
or Yalentinians, who based their doctrines on apo- 
cryphal writings in their private possession. The 
Manichaeans, for example, are said to have pos- 
sessed a spurious life of St. Andrew the apostle ; 
and Acts of St. John the evangelist, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, &c. were composed, which were replete 
with marvels, such as accounts of their conver- 
sation with various animals, and other trifles. 
[Philast. De Hceres . lxxxviii.] 

APOLLINAEIANS. There are three dis- 
tinct heresies connected with the name of Apol- 
linaris. They all relate to the Incarnation of 
our Lord, and may all be referred to one motive or 
principle, of which Apollinaris appears to have 
been the chief assertor. They are therefore often 
spoken of as several branches of the Apollinarist 
heresy. But when we distinguish them one from 
the other, that for which Apollinaris was con- 
demned must specifically bear his name. At the 
same time, it is not to be denied, that in his 
later years he added to that specific heresy one of 
the other heresies. 

The three heresies are these : the first holds 
that the Son of God acquired a body, called 
human, because it is in the form of man, by 
conversion of the substance of the Godhead into 
the substance of flesh ; the second holds that in 
the Incarnation the two substances are con- 
founded or blended; the third that our Lord 
assumed a human body of the Virgin, but did 
not assume a human soul, the Divine Nature 
supplying the place of the soul. This last is in 
two stages. In the earlier stage it was contended 
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that nothing of the human soul was assumed by 
the Son of God ; in the latter stage, that with 
the body He assumed the sensitive soul (^v t y?/), 
but not the rational soul (rovs), and that the 
Logos took the place only of the rational 
soul. 1 

All these agree in denying to our Lord a per- 
fect humanity. In each case there is something 
of the human nature lacking. And the common 
motive and principle to which the three are re- 
ferrible, is evident from Athanasius’ Epist. ad 
Epictetum , and the two books, Contra Apol - 
linarium . Those who advanced these tenets 
thought themselves obliged, in order to maintain 
the perfect sinlessness of our Lord, to deny His 
assumption of that which they regarded as the 
primal seat of sin in man. By some the body, 
by some the body and its sensitive soul, by some 
the mind or rational soul, was thought the seat of 
sin, and its assumption therefore denied. The 
ei’avdpwmjo-is of our Lord was thought to be 
maintained by His assumption of the remainder 
of the human nature. In general, accordingly, 
the third heresy was not combined with the 
iirst, for that would deny the evavOpwTrrpris 
altogether. There is evidence however which 
cannot be resisted that Apollinaris in the latter 
part of his life did so. By the Apollinarist 
heresy, however, is understood the third. Here- 
tics of the second class have their accredited 
name, SyxusiASTiE, and they are ranked by 
Theodoret as an offshoot of the Apollinarists 
under the title “ Polemians.” 

The third class is named by Philaster TrtopiTiE. 
In the Apollinarist heresy, thus limited by the 
exclusion of these two sects, the sensitive soul, or 
part of the soul, is considered to be not merely 
distinguishable in our conceptions, but really in- 
dependent of and separable from the rational 
soul. The \js v\rj , that is, is thought to be both 
distinct and divisible from the nous. And it is 
asserted that our Lord, becoming man, assumed of 
the nature of man only the former ; the Divine 
Logos supplying, in the God-Man, the place of 
the latter [Theodoret, Dial. Inconfusus] . From 
this division of the sensitive from the rational 
soul, these heretics are called Dimoeritse, as hold- 
ing a Sipoipia, or two-thirds of the human nature 
in the Person of our Lord, under which name 
Epiphanius describes them [ liver . Ixxvii.l. 

Apollinaris, of the Syrian Laodicsea, son of a 
presbyter of the same name, a pupil of a Sophist 
Epiphanius, reader in the Church of LaodicaBa, 
was made bishop of Laodicsea about a.d. 362. 
He had distinguished himself in controversy with 
the Arians, was a friend of Athanasius, and was 
known for his many theological works [see a list 

1 Leo describes three heresies of the Apollinarist sects, 
omitting that which is above called the second, and 
counting as two the two stages of the third- “Nec 
(Deum) ita liominem (dicimus), ut aliquid ei desit, quod 
ad humanam certum est pertinere naturam, sive animain, 
sive mentem rationalem, sive earnem quse non de femina 
sumpta est ; sed facta de Verbo in earnem converso atque 
mutato : quae tria falsa et vana Apollinistarum hacrcti- 

corum tres partes variae protulerant. Ad clerum . . . 

Constant. Urbis , a.d. 451” [Harduin, Cone. ii. 33]. 
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of them in Lanlner, Credit), xcv.] Sozomen 
tells that the occasion of Apollinaris’ falling into 
heresy was resentment against Georgius, bishop 
of Laodicaxi. Georgius separated him from com- 
munion on account of his intimacy with Athan- 
asius ; and brought up against him an earlier 
fault, his presence namely at some Bacchic rites, 
for which he had been dealt with by Theodotus, 
Georgius’ predecessor [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vi. 
25]. But (not to speak of chronological difficul- 
ties) this deliberate adoption of heresy out of 
pique or revenge, in no case very probable, is, in 
the present case, improbable from the character 
of the man, and negatived by the fact that 
Apollinaris began by adopting a portion of the 
Arian creed. The heresy is to be attributed to 
the workings of a mind which had lost its way 
amidst the mazes of controversy, and was in 
some measure misled by erroneous metaphysical 
theories. Apollinaris held the Catholic doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, and in his maintenance 
against the Arians of the divinity of the Son of 
God, and his desire to maintain the impecca- 
bility of Christ, he thought himself obliged to 
admit the Arian 2 tenet, that the Logos supplied 
in Christ the place of the human soul. To take 
the very nature of man was (it appeared to him) 
to take a body and soul of fallen humanity. 3 
This is worked out in Athanasius’ argument. 
The Apollinarists are represented as stating that 
where there is a true and very man, there is sin, 
that Christ could not therefore be the complete 
man, that He used the organized body as an in- 
strument, that the Word was in that body as a 
celestial soul in place of the inner man [Athan. 
Cont. Apjoll . i. 2, 17 ; ii. 6, 8, 17]. 

It will be observed that Athanasius expressly 
attributes this doctrine to the Arians. lie says 
that the Arians affirm the Saviour to have taken 
only the flesh of man, and impiously refer the 
sense of passion to the impassible Deity \ib. i. 
15]. Augustine speaks as unhesitatingly : “ Apol- 
linaris tas . . . dicentes sicut Ariani Deum 
Christum earnem sine anima accepisse” [ Hter , 

2 On this Arian tenet see Pearson On the Creed , p. 160, 
note t, ed. 1741. That this tenet was held by the Arians 
is little noticed, nor was it insisted on in the time of 
the original controversy. In heretics who accounted the 
Word no other than a superior created Spirit, the error 
was but little taken into consideration by the Church. 
[Arians.] 

3 The misconception lies in the supposition that ori- 
ginal sin is of the very substance of fallen man, whereas 
it is, on the other hand, not an essential property but a 
defect. The substantiality of evil in human nature, as 
now constituted, was held by Marcion and other Gnostics. 
Those who hold that human flesh, as such, is sinful, 
must, in order to avoid the impiety that our Lord 
assumed a sinful body, assert with the Docetae the un- 
reality of His body ; or with the Synusiastn?, that His 
body was of His eternal substance prepared in Heaven, 
and coming down from Heaveu : a tenet adopted, it 
will be remembered, by Irving, who maintained that 
God prepared a body of fallen humanity for His Son. 
Those who hold that original sin is an essential property 
of the human soul, to avoid a corresponding impiety, 
must deny the assumption of the human soul, and make 
the Word itself take the place of that sonl. This the 
Apollinarists did. See Mill, Sermons on the Temp'ation , 
notes I and K. 
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lv.]. In this first stage of Apollinarist heresy the 
human soul of Christ was altogether denied, and 
with this stage Athanasius deals. He speaks of 
the Apollinarists as aapua fxovrjv irpoo-opLoXoyovv- 
res [ii. 17], as holding that the t/^’X 7 /? or v< >€pa 
(j)V(Tcs is so essentially the seat of sin [ii. 8], that 
the Son cannot have assumed it ; of the vou? 
eTrovpdvios kv Xpurrio being a vti tov ec rojOeu 
dvOpcoTTov tov kv fjpLtv [i. 17 ]. From this extreme 
position they were driven, and then adopted the 
Platonic distinction of vovs and yjrvx 7 ] [Socr. 
Illst. Eccl. ii. 46], allowing that Christ assumed 
the latter but not the former. u Mentem, qua 
rationalis est anima hominis, defuisse animae 
Christi, sed pro liac ipsum Yerbum in eo fuisse 
dixerunt” [Augustine]. To this second stage 
belongs the narrative of Epiphanins regarding 
himself, Paulinus and Yitalis. Paulinus was 
the Pishop of Antioch, consecrated by Lucifer; 
Yitalis was a presbyter of Meletins, who joined 
Apollinaris, and was afterwards made bishop in 
the sect, from whom the Apollinarists were 
called Vitalians by the Antiochenes [Sozom. II. 
E. vi. 25. J Epiphanins relates that in a confer- 
ence with these two bishops, Paulinus produced a 
creed drawn up by Athanasius, which he had him- 
self signed, that Yitalis, after much cavilling and 
many questions, avowed his belief that in Christ 
was the human ^X 7 ?* not the human vovs ; that 
Christ was perfect man, consisting of a human 
body and sensitive soul, and the divine nature — 
that divine nature being in the place of the 
rational soul [Epiph. Hcer . lxxvii. 21-25]. E r e- 
mesius writes in his opening paragraph that the 
metaphysical tenet was borrowed from Plotinus, 
and the heretical doctrine raised on its founda- 
tion. 1 Eegarding the metaphysical tenet, it is 
sufficient to say that it has been rejected by the 
Church as inconsistent with Christian psychology. 
Its connection with heresy is evident in other 
cases as well as the present case. Gregory of 
Eyssa [Ant irrhet lens, sect, viii.] remarks what 
handles it affords to heresy. 

The heresy, both in its earlier and later form, 
denies to the Mediator a complete manhood. 
Christ is no longer God and man, but God and 
imperfect man, if man at all. The soul is the 
man, not the outward shape. “ Mens enjusque 
is est quisque.” It is the living soul inbreathed 
from God, in virtue of which the creature, made 
of the dust of the earth, becomes man. In the 
first form of the Apollinarist heresy, it is neces- 

1 It may be right to observe that the true human 
triad is found in the regenerate man, body, soul and 
spirit, the spirit being a divine principle superadded to 
the rational soul, the “soul” being both the “anima” 

and the “ mens.” See Irenaeus’ description of the saved 
man as a complete man, as well as a spiritual man [adv. 
Hccr. v. 6, 1], See also Justin Mart. On th o Resurrec- 
tion , chap. 10. Gieseler writes that Apollinaris was per- 
haps misled by his aversion to Origen, but does not state 
the grounds of the aversion. A clear contrariety is 
found in the two concerning the fundamental proposi- 
tion of Apollinaris, sinee Origen makes the roes and the 

Ivxv to be essentially the same, and describes the latter 
as the former in a state of degeneracy [Re Prindp. II. 
viii. 3]. On this subject see Dict. o/Theol., Spirit. 
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sary to assert that the Son of God, inhabiting a 
soulless body, becomes man. In which case, it 
follows directly, that all the sufferings of the 
Mediator were borne by the Son Himself as such, 
that the very nature of the Godhead suffered. 
In the second form, that which is confessedly the 
highest part of man is denied to the humanity of 
the Mediator ; and all the sufferings of the 
Mediator which belong to that highest part are, 
in like manner as before, attributed to the God- 
head. In neither case can it be said that the 
Son of God was made in all things like unto liis 
brethren. In neither case can the highest part 
of man have fellowship with the sufferings of 
Christ, and consequently it is left incapable of 
salvation. 2 

Gregory of Eazianzum, in his letter to Eec- 
tarius, written about the year 387, states from 
Apollinaris’ own writings, that Apollinaris taught 
that the Flesh of Christ was not assumed from 
without, but had appertained to the Son from the 
beginning. In the first Epistle to Cledonius, 
a.d. 382, he mentions the opinion that the 
Flesh of Christ had come down from heaven 
[sect, vi.], and the necessary deduction that the 
Body of Christ passed through His mother “ tan- 
quam per canalem” [sect. iv.]. This latter state- 
ment is repeated by other authorities, as by Pope 
Martin at the Lateran Council, a.d. 649 [act. 
iii.]. 3 This evidence cannot be set aside (as 
Basnage would do) by the assertion that Gregory 
must have been mistaken in the authorship of 
the writings he quotes ; and we are constrained 
to believe that Apollinaris, after his condemna- 
tion by the Council, sank deeper than before into 
heresy, and advanced tenets which altogether 
destroy the Incarnation of our Lord. 

Again, Gregory Eazianzen [Ep>. i. ad. CledonI\ 
states that Apollinaris introduced a scale (as it 
were) of divinity, asserting the Holy Spirit to 
be great, the Son greater, the Father greatest. 
Theodoret repeats the statement, but says, also, 
that in some writings Apollinaris is orthodox. 
Considering which, and the testimonies there are 
to Apollinaris’ orthodoxy concerning the Holy 
Trinity, 4 it is reasonable to infer that the charge 

2 This, which is a legitimate deduction from the pre- 
misses of Apollinaris, is stated by Theodoret [if. E. v. 3] 
to have been a part of his teaching. It is simply incred- 
ible that he admitted and taught it. 

3 Gregory of Nyssa begins his AntirrJieticus with the 
statement that Apollinaris assigned to the Son a certain 
incarnation, not a proper manifestation in the flesh, in 
words so doubtful as to leave it uncertain whether he 
intends to maintain the conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh, or the existence of a compound substance, lying 
between the two, neither God nor man, but partaking of 
the natures of both. With this statement may be com- 
pared the words of Apollinaris, quoted at the Lateran 
Council, A.D. 649 : " Opyavov Kal to klvovv, fiLav irt<pvKev 
dirore\eiv ttjv evipyeiav’ &v pia r/ ivtpyeia, pla Kal 
oiiala , pla a pa ouala ytyove tov \6yov Kal tt)s crapKos [Har- 
duin, Concil. ii. 892.] 

4 Vincent. Lirin. Common, cap. 17 ; Leontius, Re Scdis , 
act. iv. These are quoted by Lardner, who refers also 
to Philostorgins, Suidas, v. Apollinarius. Athanasius 
assumes that Apollinaris retained the Eicene faith regard- 
ing the Trinity. See Socrates, H. E. ii. 46. 
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is founded only on statements relating to a subor- 
dination of olfice. 

The charge of Sabellianism 1 is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the direct conclusion from the leading 
Apollinarist tenet, that the Oeorr]^ of the Son 
suifered, from which it follows that the Godhead 
Itself, the Otorrjs of the Father, is passible. 

The Synod of Alexandria, held a.d. 362, by 
Athanasius and other bishops, returning from 
banishment after the death of Constantius, de- 
clared on ov (TCOfia dyjrv\di f } ovS 1 avatcrOyTOV, ovS’ 
dv6i]Tov o 'ZiDTrjp. This was before Apol- 

linaris avowed his heresy, probably before he had 
adopted it. Epictetus’ letter to Athanasius, and 
Athanasius’ reply, mark the outbreak of Apol- 
linarist heresy, and these were in a.d. 370. The 
heretical tenet condemned was held by the 
Arians : and perhaps we are justified in consider- 
ing that its special condemnation, after so little 
notice had been taken of it during the Arian 
troubles, is an example of Athanasius’ prescience. 
He may have foreseen that heresy would take 
that course. 

Apollinaris was condemned in a Roman synod, 
a.d. 373. 2 There is in Theodoret \H. E. v. 10] 
an Epistle of Damasus to the Oriental bishops 
concerning this condemnation. Baronius con- 
siders it to have been written at the time of the 
council, Yalesius some time after ; but both agree 
as to the condemnation in the year 373. The 
epistle speaks in general terms of all who deny 
the perfect humanity of our Lord. It states that 
Apollinaris, as well as a follower of his, Timotheus, 
had been deposed. 

Another synodical letter of Damasus [Theod. 
H. E. v. 11] belongs probably to the Roman 
synod, a.d. 382. It anathematizes what has been 
defined as the proper Apollinarist heresy. 

The Council of Constantinople, in its synodi- 
cal epistle, refers also to a condemnation of the 
heresy at Antioch in a.d. 378 or 379. But the 
decrees of these inferior synods need not be dwelt 
upon in the presence of the decisions of an 
(Ecumenical council. At Constantinople, a.d. 
381-2, a synodical epistle declared that the 
Fathers held the doctrine of an entire and perfect 

1 The charge is made by Basil [Ep. cclxv.]. Basil ex- 
presses a doubt whether the writings on which it is 
founded were genuine. Neither does lie appear to have 
been well informed regarding Apollinaris : he states that 
he had read but few of his writings [Ep. ccxliv.]. He 
mentions Apollinaris frequently in consequence of the 
report spread by Eustathius that he was a follower of 
Apollinaris. 

2 The council condemned generally the errors which are 
more or less connected with the name of Apollinaris, viz. 
of those who say [1] that Mary is not 0€ot6kos ; [2] that 
the Body of Christ passed through His mother as through 
a channel ; [3] that the Manhood was first formed and 
then the Divine Nature superimposed ; [4] that there are 
two sons : one of God, one of Mary ; [5] that the Divinity 
worked in Christ, as in a prophet, by grace ; [6] that the 
Crucified is not to be adored ; [7] that Christ was ad- 
vanced to the Godhead as a reward of His virtue, or that 
He was God by adoption ; [8] that Christ on His resur- 
rection laid aside His Body ; [9] that the Flesh of Christ 
descended from heaven ; [10] that hope is to be placed in 
a Christ who is man without a human soul. [See Mansi, 
under the year 377, to which he assigns the council.] 
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Incarnation : not the ceconomy of an incarnation 
in which the body lacks either soul or mind. 
Canon I. anathematizes the Apollinarists, Canon 
VJI. prescribes the mode of their reception on 
returning to the Church, namely, by the seal of 
unction, their baptism being allowed. Lastly, 
the Definition of Faith made at Chalccdon sets 
forth, era koll tov a vtov X/kcttov, Ytov, Kiyuov, 
/xovoyeri), Iv Suo <£ixrecriv dcruyyurws, aTpe7rrws, 
aSioupercos, dyoipicrrais yvw/nfo/xeyov. 

It is sufficient to state that the Apollinarists 
were subjected to the full penalties of Theodosius’ 
edicts against heresy. A summary of these edicts 
is in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall , chap, xxvii. 
A letter of Ambrose and other Italian bishops to 
Theodosius, a.d. 381, mentions the Apollinarist 
heresy as proper to be added to those regarding 
which the Emperor had written to them [llarduin, 
Concil. i. 844]. 

It is stated by Epiphanius [Hcer. lxxviii.] that 
the sect of Antidicomarianites sprung from Apol- 
linaris or one of his school. The latter is the 
more probable opinion. “Epiphanius and Pho- 
tius are not without reason suspected of mistake 
in charging, severally on the Apollinarists and 
Eunomians, a denial of St. Mary’s perpetual 
virginity. AVe find St. Basil using this point as 
a mutually confessed one, while contending with 
the latter heretics for the consubstantiality of the 
Word ; for to their allegation of the Apostle’s 
words, irpiDTOTOKos 7 rd(n]S KTtcrews, in Col. i. 15, 
as if they implied merely a precedence of primo- 
geniture among angelic creatures, he opposes the 
term, 7 t/)wtotoaos, used of Christ’s human genera- 
tion in Matt. i. 25 — though no other children 
certainly followed — as an illustration of a corres- 
ponding use of the word respecting the Divine 
and ineffable generation of the only-begotten 
Son.” [Basil, lib. iv. adv. Ennom. tom. i. p. 
414, ed. Par. 1839. Mill, On the Brethren of 
the Lord , p. 301. Regarding the Chiliasm of 
Apollinaris, Basil, Ep. cclxv. Millenarians.] 

APOSTLES, FALSE. [False Apostles.] 

APOSTOLICALS. This name was assumed 
in the twelfth century by a sect which formed 
itself in the neighbourhood of Cologne. Our in- 
formation regarding them is from a letter of 
Evervinus, provost of the Pnemonstratensian 
monastery of Steinfeld, near Cologne, printed 
in Mabillon, Veter. AnaJect. iii. 152, and St. 
Bernard, Senn. lxv. lxvi. in Cantica . Ever- 
vinus asked Bernard to reply to their errors in his 
commentary on the words, “ Take us the foxes.” 
The sect was one of the reforming sects of the 
middle ages, in which the desire of reformation 
was so largely mingled with fanaticism and error. 
Their rules of discipline were correct, except that 
they had the plague-mark of allowing spiritual 
sisters to those who professed celibacy. Celibacy 
they preferred to marriage, even if they did not 
condemn marriage. Infant baptism, invocation 
of the saints, prayers for the dead, they condemned. 
The intermediate state they denied along with 
the mediaeval purgatory. To the private Chris- 
tian they thought every meal was a Eucharist. 
They abstained from all flesh, St. Bernard says, 
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upon Manichoean principles. Evervinus tells of 
two of the sect, in a popular tumult raised against 
them, going joyfully to the stake. It seems to 
be probable that they were merged in the sect of 
Waldenses,the principles of which were diffused 
even in the Bhenish provinces. [Nat. Alex. Hist. 
Ecc. vii. 83]. 

APOSTOLICALS. Another mediaeval sect 
which took its name from the profession of its 
members to revive the apostolic life. It Avas 
founded by Gerard Sagarelli of Parma towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, and was 
chiefly confined to Lombardy and some districts 
of the Tyrol. Sagarelli required his followers to 
clothe themselves in white, after the manner of 
the Franciscans, to go bareheaded and unshorn, 
and to live in the strictest poverty, depending 
entirely on alms. His mendicant teachers were 
not permitted to marry, but were attended by 
women whom they called sisters, according to a 
well-known saying of St. Paul. The Apostolicals 
were determined foes to the Papacy in private, 
and predicted its immediate downfall ; looking 
also for a fulfilment of the prophecies uttered by 
Joachim, abbot of Flora, respecting the rise of a 
new and pure Church from the ruins of that which 
had become so corrupt. J oachim’s prophecies did, 
indeed, stimulate many to threaten the Papacy 
with a reformation by the sword, and thus those 
who trusted in them were, from the Papal point 
of view, a really dangerous class of fanatics. In 
addition to this danger the Apostolicals, like all 
the class of mediaeval sects to which they be- 
longed, were fanatic communists, of the type of 
the later Anabaptists, and were thus waging war, 
in no small degree, on society at large. They 
were thus opposed by the civil power as well as 
by the Church, and the latter made use of the 
Inquisition for their suppression. Sagarelli was 
burned to death at Parma, a.d. 1300; but a new 
leader of the sect sprung up in the person of 
Dolcino. This man (from whom the sect also 
acquired the name of “Dolcinists ”) was a native 
of Novara, a man of great energy and courage, 
and apparently of some military ability. He 
preached vehemently against the reigning pope, 
Boniface VIII., and predicted that both he and 
all his wicked allies would shortly be slain by 
Frederic of Arragon, who was to enter Pome as 
emperor ; in which he seems to have been taking 
up one of the prophecies of Joachim. Dolcino 
gathered large forces together, and under his 
leadership the Apostolicals carried on a fierce war 
against the Papal troops for two years. The im- 
portance of the rebellious war thus carried on 
by them is shewn by a passage in the contem- 
porary poem of Dante, where Mahomet bids the 
poet, on his return to the light, 

“ Now say to Fra Dolcino, then, to arm him, 

Thou, who perhaps wilt shortly see the sun, 

If soon he wish not here to follow me, 

So with provisions, that no stress of snow 
Hay give the victory to the No varese, 

Which otherwise to gain would not be easy. ” 
[Dante’s Inferno , xxviii. 55.] 

After several battles Dolcino was, however, 
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taken prisoner, and was executed with cruel tor- 
tures at Vercclli in the year 1307. With him 
was also executed his female companion Margaret. 
The sect still survived, but in a scattered form, 
some of its members being found both in Germany 
and in the south of France so late as the year 
1402. One of them, named William, was also 
in that year burned to death at Lubeck. The 
Albati, or White Brethren, were probably a 
portion of them revived under a fanatic leader in 
Italy, and there suppressed by Pope Boniface 
IX. The Beghards were also allied with them. 
[Mosheim’s Gesch. dcs Apostcl-ordens, Helmstadt, 
1748. Marriotti’s Fra Dolcino and his Times, 
London, 1853. Natal Alex. Hist. Eccl. viii. 87. 
Muratori’s Script, rev. Ital. ix. 450. Eccard’s 
Corpus Hist. Med. FEviL ii. 906. Milman’s 
Latin Chr. vii. 355.] 

APOSTOLICI. [Apotactjcs.] 

APOSTOOLIANS. A division of the Men- 
nonite Waterlanders, taking its name from 
Samuel Apostool, a Baptist preacher of Amster- 
dam in the year 1664. The Apostoolians arose 
in opposition to the Galenists, endeavouring to 
maintain strict communion, and opposing the 
Socinian tendencies of the latter. They are also 
enthusiastic Millenarians. These two divisions 
of the Waterlanders still exist in Holland. 

APOTACTICS. Those who renounced all 
private property. The main body of the Apo- 
tactics were Encratites, who, in addition to the 
usual ascetic tenets of their sect, held that a re- 
nunciation of property is necessary to salvation. 
But there were some, as the Aerians, who ad- 
vocated this renunciation without practising 
abstinence. 

Epiphanius makes the Apotactics the same as 
the Apostolici ; and calls them an aiToo-irao-pa 
rwv Tartavou SoypaTOiv [Epiph. Hcer. xli. or 
lxi.]. Augustine also identifies them with the 
Apostolici, and mentions their likeness to the 
Encratites [Aug. Hcer. xl.]. He charges them 
with heresy, as separating from the Church, and 
denying the salvation of those who did not 
follow their rule ; but he adds that they were 
also said to hold certain other heresies. Epi- 
phanius comments at length upon the permission 
in the Church of voluntary poverty and celibacy, 
and argues that the main error of the Apotactics 
lay in the attempt to enforce these as of necessity. 
Whether then they adopted the Gnosticism of the 
Tatianist or of the Severian Encratites, or whether 
they were merely in error in advocating an ex- 
cessive and fanatical asceticism, is not certainly 
known. But, most probably, some out of all 
these classes held it to be a duty to renounce 
private property ; and, from the mode of life which 
resulted, were formed into fraternities, in which 
the differences of opinion in matters of doctrine 
were waived. They called themselves Apostolici, 
holding their rule to have been the Apostles’ rule. 
It may be that the Encratite Apotactics called 
themselves Angelici, because angels neither marry 
nor are given in marriage. In which case the 
party would be Angelici quoad marriage, Apos- 
tolici quoad property. Epiphanius confesses his 
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ignorance of the leading tenet of the Angelica 
[Hair. xl. or lx.], and adds [Synopsis, lib. ii.] 
that there were none left in his day. [Encratites.J 

AQU/EL [1 1 YDROTIlEITiE.] 

AQ U All IANS. [11 v dro para statje. ] 

, AQU1L1NUS. A Gnostic leader mentioned 
by Porphyry in his Life of Plotinus, eh. xvi., 
but of whom nothing is known. 

AQUINAS. [Schoolmen.] 

ABABICI, on ABABES. An obscure sect, 
whose founder is unknown, and which therefore 
some authors name from the country where it 
first saw light, and others by the designation 
“ Thnetopsychitce.” It arose in Arabia early in 
the third century, during the reign of Scverus 
and the pontificate of Zephyrinus, and terminated 
its existence, after a career of some forty years, 
about the middle of the same century, when a 
council of bishops was held [c. a.d. 250], at which 
Origen, who had returned to Arabia on purpose 
to be present, discoursed so learnedly, that the 
Arabici in a body confessed their error, and re- 
turned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
The error in question was a belief that the soul 
died with the body, though both would be re- 
called to life and reunited at the last day. It 
was thought that the uninterrupted life of the 
soul was inconsistent with the words applied to 
God by St. Paul, “ Who only hath immortality” 
[1 Tim. vi. 16], an imaginary inconsistency caused 
by oblivion of the distinction between the essential 
immortality possessed by God alone per se , and 
the imparted immortality possessed by the soul of 
man as a gift from Ilim. [Niceph. Hist. Eccles. 
v. 23. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 37. Aug. De 
Hceres. Ixxxiii. Prcedest. Hcer. lxxxiii.] 

ABCHONTICS. A sect of heretics which 
arose in the second century, during the latter part 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius [a.d. 138-161], 
deriving their name either from those arch-spirits 
(a pxovres) who figured in their peculiar cosmo- 
gony [Aug. De Hceres. cap. 20], or from an 
anchorite Archon, otherwise unknown, but said 
to have been their founder. Palestine was the 
original seat of this heresy, and to that country 
it was mainly confined, its principal opponent 
being Dioscorus, bishop of Crete ; but some 
years later, in the reign of Constantius, it spread 
into Greater Armenia, and was conveyed thence 
to Lesser Armenia by Eutactus, for whom Epi- 
phanius wittily suggests that Atactus would have 
been a more appropriate name. Eutactus had 
derived his views from a certain anchorite named 
Peter, an inhabitant of Cabarbaricha near Hebron, 
who had been convicted of heresy and banished 
to Arabia, but had managed to return, and to 
continue to preach and win over converts to his 
strange doctrines. 

The Archontics agreed in many points with 
Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, and other 
Gnostic teachers. They are charged, like other 
sects, with indulging in gross and open im- 
morality, and have the singular and unexplained 
custom attributed to them of washing the bodies 
of their dead in oil and water. Among the most 
prominent doctrines characteristic of this sect are 
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the following: [1] In their cosmogonal works, 
entitled Symphonia Major and Minor , they 
asserted that there were seven worlds, each pre- 
sided over by a subordinate angel or archon, who 
was the begetter and director of numerous ranks 
of spirits, and an eighth and a higher world 
governed by a brilliant parent power. The world 
in which we live was under the rule of an archon 
called Sabaoth, not the supreme power, but 
identified with the God of the Jews, and said to 
be the father of the devil. [2] They denied the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, especially ridicul- 
ing the Old Testament, with the exception of a 
few texts which they could quote in favour of 
their own views; in opposition, for example, to the 
Biblical theory of the origin of woman, they held 
that she was the handiwork of the devil, and that 
all who married fulfilled the works of the devil. 
[3] They denied the resurrection of the body, 
according to Epiphanius [Epiph. Hcer . xl. 8, and 
Aug. De Hceres. cap. 20], though this fact is 
doubted by Tertullian. [4] They rejected Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist, asserting that the Sacra- 
ments were ordained by and administered in the 
name of the inferior archon Sabaoth, and not of 
the Supreme Creator. [5] Bedemption was sup- 
posed to consist in a knowledge of the mysteries 
contained in their apocryphal books, the titles of 
some of which have been preserved, as Symphonia 
Major and Minor , Alienigence , Anabaticam Isaite. 
[A lengthy refutation of these points may be 
found in Epiphanius, adv. Hceres. lib. i. tom. iii. 
Hcer. 40 ; see also Aug. De Hceres. cap. 20 ; 
Theodoret, Hceret . Fab. i. c. 11 ; Bingham, Antiq. 
478, 761, 1199.] 

ABEVUBDIS. [Thondracians.] 

AEIANS. The name given to the followers 
of a great and widespread heresy which began to 
make itself heard in the Church about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. The heresy takes 
its name from Arius, its first open promulgator, 
who was a priest of the diocese of Alexandria. 

I. The place of Arianism in the history of 
heresies. The first open irruption of Arianism 
into the Church is so startling a feature in the 
history of the time that the attention is drawn 
away from what preceded it, and, in part, gave 
rise to it. It had a distinct and well-marked 
place in the scale of heretical development. The 
Athanasian Creed guards against two opposite 
but consecutive forms of heresy in the words, 
“neither confounding the Persons nor dividing 
the substance.” The first of these is Sabellianism. 
Throughout the second century the Church was 
engaged in expressing definitely and defending 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity against a series of 
attacks from heresies, the effect of which was to 
“confound the Persons.” The last and most im- 
portant of these was Sabellianism, which taught 
that there was but one Divine Person, and that the 
Word and the Holy Spirit were only emanations 
or functions of the Deity, the one assumed for a 
brief time to work out the mystery of redemption, 
the other to infuse life into the Church. [Sa- 
bellians.] In arguing against this, and main 
taining the distinction of the Divine Persons, 
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there was a danger of falling into an opposite 
error, viz. that of using language which would 
imply Tritheism. Here, then, Arianism crept in. 
To avoid, as it seemed, the two opposite dangers 
of Sabellianism and Tritheism, it “divided the 
Substance,” and so practically attacked the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the opposite side, 
lint the battlefield of both these heresies was the 
same, namely, the central truth of Christianity, 
the Incarnation. If Sabellianism were true, the 
Incarnation became a mere accident of time. If 
Arianism were true, Jesus Christ was not God. 
Such was the conclusion to the avowal of which 
Arianism was driven in its later days by the 
necessities of argument, and thus its historical 
position is clear. In its earliest, least impure, 
and most subtle form, it sprang, so far as it was 
sincere, from a dread of Sabellianism, while its 
inevitable tendency was to a definite heresy, the 
open denial of the Divinity of our Lord. 

II. The birth-place and causes of Arianism . — 
Though Arius was a priest of the Church of 
Alexandria, and there began openly to publish 
his opinions, yet the origin and method of his 
heresy may be clearly traced to Antioch. The 
Divinity of our Lord had already been attacked 
at Antioch by Paul of Samosata, who was de- 
posed from the see about a.d. 270. [Samos a- 
tenians.] Connected with Paul, and to some 
extent involved in his condemnation, was Lucian, 
a presbyter, who afterwards suffered martyrdom, 
however, for the faith. Lucian was a learned and 
able teacher of philosophy and theology, and 
among his pupils were several who afterwards 
became Arian leaders, including, it is generally 
thought, Arius himself. Moreover, the argu- 
ments used in support of the heresy of Paul, 
and the general cast of arguments current in 
the schools of theology at Antioch, were of 
a rhetorical and dialectical kind. They were 
accordingly a fit preparation for one peculiar 
characteristic of Arian controversy, the arguing 
from things earthly to things heavenly, from the 
things of man to the things of God. One further 
element in the heresy may also be traced to 
Antioch. Arianism soon began to appeal to the 
immorality of the time, as may be seen from the 
use made by Arius of a metre associated with 
licentious poetry in the songs composed by him 
to spread his opinions among the multitude. 
Now Antioch was remarkable for a low tone of 
Christian life. Paul was himself accused of 
open offences against Christian morality ; and, 
owing to the presence of a large colony of Jews, 
the Christian citizens caught the tone of their 
luxurious habits, and were therefore, so far, ready 
to fall into doubts as to that part of their creed 
which enforced the necessity of personal self- 
restraint, and at the same time was most hated 
by all followers of Judaism. And thus a number 
of causes combined to give scope and start to 
the heresy: [1] A dread of Sabellianism; [2] 
the secret influence of Judaism ; [3] a low tone 
of Christian life; [4] a rhetorical and dialectical 
habit of mind, which tried to evade mystery and 
reduce it to the level of argument from merely 
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human knowledge and experience. These were 
most prominent at Antioch, where the Divinity 
of our Lord had already been openly assailed, 
though they were to be found in other parts of 
the Church; and they were aided in their develop- 
ment by the influence of a large body of nominal 
Christians in all parts, who had become such not 
because they were attracted and subdued by its 
life-giving doctrines, but because the decay of 
heathenism had left them without a religion. 

III. Arianism in the fourth century. — The early 
facts about Arius and his first open declaration 
of heresy are somewhat involved, but it seems 
clear that, having been ordained deacon by 
Peter of Alexandria, he was connected with the 
Meletian Schism, and on that account was ex- 
communicated. Afterwards he regained his posi- 
tion, and we find him, under Achillas, in charge of 
one of the great city churches, Baucalis or 
Boucalis, and continuing to work in this position 
under the successor of Achillas, Alexander, for 
the first six years of his episcopate. He had a 
great reputation as a logician and a preacher, as 
well as for strictness of life. Theodoret says that 
he was greatly disappointed that Alexander, 
instead of himself, was appointed to succeed 
Achillas in the see of Alexandria, and that his 
heretical opinions took easy root in a mind which 
had long been prepared by discontent and envy 
[Theod. Hist. Eccl. i. 2]. But his name is first 
distinctly connected with heretical opinions about 
a.d. 319. Rumours came to the bishop that 
he was privately disturbing men’s faith as to the 
Uncreate and Eternal Being of Jesus Christ. 
The first step taken was a private remonstrance, 
but nothing resulted from this. Arius gained 
more and more support, and openly attacked the 
Deity of our Lord. His line was to speak of 
Him as the Eldest and Highest of creatures, to 
call Him God in a certain sense, but with limita- 
tions. The grounds of this view were in the 
main three : [1] Argument from the idea of 
human sonship; [2] repugnance to Sabellianism ; 
[3] a dread of dividing the Simple Essence by 
deriving the Son from the Father’s very Being. 
Practically, the whole view can be put in two 
leading propositions : [1] Once the Son was 
not; and [2] the Son differs from other creatures 
in degree, not in kind. 

Finding private remonstrance with Arius to 
be useless, Alexander was obliged to take more 
public and decided measures. First, he assembled 
a public conference of the clergy, in which he 
himself spoke at length on the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. Arius was allowed full liberty of 
reply, and he attacked the doctrine laid down by 
Alexander as involving Sabellianism. Finding, 
by the end of a.d. 319, that all hopes of a 
peaceable arrangement were at an end, the 
bishop then prevailed on the majority of his 
presbyters and deacons to join with him in sub- 
scribing a pastoral letter, in which he exhorted 
the followers of Arius to renounce his heresy and 
submit to the Church. But the heresy circulated 
widely and quickly, and it became necessary to 
bring a proportionally larger extent of influence 
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to bear upon it. “ It had spread,” writes 
Alexander, “ through all Egypt, Libya, and the 
upper Ihcbais. Then we, being assembled with 
the bishops of Egypt and Libya, nearly one 
hundred in number, anathematized both them 
and their followers” [Athanas. Hist, Tr. § 3]. 
At this provincial council the Arian opinions, 
having been openly avowed and sifted, were con- 
demned. Arius and his adherents, among whom 
were two bishops, Secundus and Thconas, six 
priests, and six deacons, were excommunicated 
and anathematized [Socr. Hist. Eccl. i. 6]. 

Arius and his friends then withdrew to Pales- 
tine, and the next five years were occupied in 
arguments and remonstrances on botli sides. 
Aldus found shelter, first with Paulinus of Tyre 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, then with Eusebius of 
jNdcomedia. He wrote to Alexander in a calmer 
and more respectful tone, withdrawing some of 
his extreme statements. On the other hand, he 
sought to spread his views by poems written in 
a metre connected with immoral associations, 
and disseminated these among “ sailors, millers, 
and travellers” [Athan. contr . Arian. i. 10, 22]. 
Several prelates espoused his cause, among them 
Theodotus of Laodicaea and Patrophilus of Scytho- 
polis, and he was recognised by a synod of 
Bithynian bishops, which put forth a letter urg- 
ing other prelates to take the same line. The 
amount of sympathy shown by Eusebius the 
historian is not certain, but he wrote a letter in 
which he said that Christ was “not very God” 
[Athan. De Syn . 5, 17], and he joined with two 
other bishops, Paulinus and Patrophilus, in 
allowing Arius to hold services for his adherents, 
on condition that he should seek to be reconciled 
to Alexander [Sozom. Hist, Eccl. i. 15]. The 
whole aim of Arius, at this period of the heresy, 
was to treat the differences as unimportant, only 
made of moment by the harsh rigour of Alexander 
and the orthodox, but at the same time to spread 
the heretical opinions in every possible way. 

Meanwhile the principles of the new heresy 
began to be a matter of fierce controversy at 
Alexandria, and the whole city became a battle- 
field for the opposing parties. The sacred 
subjects in dispute became the common talk, and 
were even taken up by the jesters in society and 
in public places of resort, while the bishop and 
faithful clergy became the mark for shameful 
accusations before the civil tribunals. Alexander, 
however, with the aid of Athanasius, at that time 
a deacon, worked on steadily against the heresy. 
He wrote letter after letter to various bishops. 
One of these, the Encyclic, has been preserved by 
Socrates, and was directed against the efforts 
made by Eusebius of Nicomedia to procure 
for Arius the favour of various bishops. In it 
Alexander argues against and denounces the 
heresy as unheard of and as contrary to Holy 
Scripture, enumerates those who had been de- 
posed and anathematized for holding it, and 
exhorts his fellow-bishops not to receive the 
excommunicated persons, “for it befits us as 
Christians to keep aloof from those who think or 
speak against Christ” [Socr. Hist. Eccl. i. 6]. 


About the same time he drew up a “ Tome” or 
doctrinal formulary, which was signed by the 
bishops of Egypt, including Thebais, and by 
those of Libya, Pentapolis, Cappadocia, Lycia, 
Pamphylia, Proconsular Asia, and some of those 
in Syria. After this he wrote to his namesake 
Alexander of Byzantium [Theod. Hist, Eccl. i. 3] 
a most important letter, in which, after complain- 
ing of the intrigues on behalf of the Allans, he 
went at length into their heresy and argued 
against it, tracing its substantial origin to those 
who in former times had songlit to lower the 
dignity of the Son of God. This was probably 
written a.d. 323. About the end of the same 
year Constantine interposed. He had just 
triumphed over Licinius, and had become master 
of the East, and, finding the whole Church dis- 
tracted by the controversy, he addressed a letter 
to Alexander and Arius. In this he treated the 
question at issue as trivial and unimportant, and 
exhorted both sides to peace and unity [Euseb. 
De vita Const, ii. 63-71]. Hosins, bishop of 
Cordova, was sent with this letter to Alexandria, 
and there, about the end of the year a.d. 324, 
held a council, the only result of which, as 
regards Arianism, was to prove that the discussion 
caused by it could not be allayed by ordinary 
means. Hosius, accordingly, advised the Em- 
peror to summon a general assembly of bishops 
from all parts of his Empire, and, in compliance 
with this advice, Constantine summoned a gene- 
ral council of the whole Church to be held 
at JSIccea in Bithynia in June of the year 325. 

A few details as to this great council will 
make its important effect on the Arian heresy 
better understood. The number of bishops 
present is not exactly known, but there were 
certainly more than three hundred, and they were 
attended by a multitude of other ecclesiastics. 
“ They,” writes Eusebius, “ who not in soul only, 
but in body, and country and place and nation, 
were far removed from one another, were brought 
together; and one city received all, as it were a 
great chaplet of priests, variegated with beauteous 
flowers. From all the churches, which filled all 
Europe, Africa and Asia, there were collected 
together the first-fruits of the ministers of God. 
And one house of prayer as it were enlarged by God 
contained within it at once Syrians and Cilicians, 
Phoenicians and Arabians, and those of Palestine; 
those moreover of Egypt, Thebais, Libya, and 
those who came from Mesopotamia. A Persian 
bishop too was present at the synod ; nor was a 
Scythian (Goth) wanting to the choir. Pontus 
also, and Galatia and Pamphylia, Cappadocia 
and Asia and Phrygia, sent their representatives ; 
the Thracians and Macedonians, Achmans and 
Epirots, and those who dwelt yet more exceed- 
ingly further; and from Spain itself the very 
celebrated (Hosius) one, sitting with many. And 
of the royal city (Rome) the Bishop was absent 
for ago ; but his presbyters being present filled 
his place” [Euseb. De vita Const, iii. 6. 7]. 
The number of Arianizing prelates has also been 
variously stated, but probably about twenty were 
more or less favourable to the heresy. Its 
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president was either Ilosius of Cordova, the 
bearer of the Emperor’s letter to the Church of 
Alexandria, or Eustathius of Antioch, probably 
the former: and the place of meeting was first 
the great church of the city, and afterwards the 
palace. Two other minor particulars are worth 
noting, viz. that laymen skilled in dialectic were 
allowed to attend and take part in the discussions, 
and that Greek philosophers were also present to 
question [Sozom. Hist Eccl. i. 18]. The different 
elements of the Council may be stated as fol- 
lows: [1] The Athanasians ; [2] the determined 
Arians; [3] the Arianizers or Eusebians; [4] 
a party composed of those who, on the whole, 
sympathized with the supporters of Alexander and 
Athanasius, but were not so much alive to the 
bearing of the points at issue. A detailed history 
of the method pursued in the council would be- 
long rather to a history of councils than to one 
of heresies, and it may suffice here to give a brief 
summary. 

The earlier discussions of the Council were 
private: Arius had an opportunity of declaring 
his belief and of disputing with Athanasius, who 
also engaged with the other chief Arian bishops, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris, and Theognis. 
But the subsequent and conclusive work of the 
council was to frame a creed which should state 
in express terms the Catholic doctrine, and guard 
most carefully against Arian versions. The 
Arians offered a formula, drawn up by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, in which terms of honour were given 
to the Son of God, but which was so contrived as 
to obscure and evade the point at issue. As it has 
been said, “The plain question at issue was 
whether our Lord was God in as full a sense as 
the Father, though not to be viewed as separ- 
able from Him ; or whether, as the sole alterna- 
tive, He was a creature; i.e. whether He was 
literally of and in the One Indivisible Essence 
which we adore as God, o/xoouo-ios Gew, or of a 
substance which had a beginning. The Arians 
said that He was a creature, the Catholics that 
He was very God; and all the subtleties of 
the most fertile ingenuity could not alter and 
could not hide this fundamental difference” 
[Newman’s Arians , pp. 272, 273]. The Catholics, 
therefore, framed their creed, and the crucial point 
of it was the use of this word “ Homoousion.” 
To the creed were added anathemas against the 
Arians, and it was offered to the bishops in- 
dividually for subscription. By the mass of 
bishops it was received in its integrity : Eusebius 
of Caesarea accepted it after hesitating as to the 
“Homoousion” [Socr. Hist . Eccl. i. 9]. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and Theognis signed it without the 
anathemas. Other Arian prelates gave way for 
fear of penalties, and in the end only Secundus 
and Theonas stood out. They were condemned 
and excommunicated with Arius. 

For a brief space after the Nicene Council the 
Church was comparatively at rest. The creed 
was received with joy by the orthodox; and Arius, 
with his followers, was under the weight of the 
Emperor’s displeasure. In this interval of rest 
Alexander of Alexandria died, and Athanasius 
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was chosen in his place. Towards the close of 
a.d. 328 troubles began again, and we enter upon 
a long and weary history of intrigues, persecu- 
tions, and violence, all intended to attack the 
faith which had been declared at Nicma, and to 
commit the whole Church to one form or another 
of the heresy. The first step in this direction 
was to gain the favour of the Emperor. Arius 
and some of his companions, by means of court 
influence, some say through Constantia, the Em- 
peror’s sister, were allowed to present a fresh 
declaration of their belief. It was couched in 
moderate phraseology so as to avoid exciting 
suspicion. It called the Son of God, “ God the 
"Word, begotten of the Father before all ages,” 
and was in fact intended to supplant the Nicene 
Creed by a politic omission which might seem to 
promote comprehension and peace rather than by 
opposition. Arius was recalled a.d. 330 [Socr. 
Hist. Eccl. i. 14, 16; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. ii. 26, 

27] . The next effort on the part of his adherents 
was to remove out of the way some of the more 
eminent of the orthodox bishops. Eustathius of 
Antioch was accused of heresy and other crimes, 
and, notwithstanding the worthlessness of the 
evidence (the falsity of which was afterwards con- 
fessed by the principal witness) was deposed by 
an Arian synod, and banished by Constantine 
[Theod. Hist. Eccl. i. 21; Eus. De vita Const. 
iii. 60]. Athanasius was made the object of a 
series of charges, which in the end led to his 
banishment. After having refused to attend the 
Eusebian Council of Caesarea in a.d. 334 [Theod. 
Hist. Eccl. i. 28], he was arraigned before an- 
other Eusebian Council at Tyre in the follow- 
ing year. But all the accusations were refuted. 
Afterwards, a hostile body of inquirers was sent 
to gather evidence against him, and on their re- 
turn he was condemned in his absence, he having 
in the meantime gone to Constantinople to in- 
tercede with the Emperor. At first the Emperor 
was induced to take his part and to condemn the 
violence of the so-called council, but his enemies 
then accused him of stopping the allowance of 
public corn made to the clergy, widows and 
virgins at Constantinople [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. ii. 

28] , and the Emperor banished him to Treves 
a.d. 336. In the same year Marcellus of Ancyra 
was accused of Sabellianism, and deposed by a 
synod at Constantinople ; and Arius, having 
made another profession of faith before the Em- 
peror, was ordered to be restored to communion 
in the same city. His sudden death the very 
evening before the day appointed is one of the 
most awful facts of the history. 

The death of Constantine [a.d. 337] divided 
the power of the Empire between his three sons, 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. This 
change again gave the Church an interval of rest, 
and Athanasius was restored to his see in a.d. 
338 [Socr. Hist. Eccl. ii. 3 ; Sozom. Hist . Eccl. 
iii. 2J. But again accusations were brought 
against him. He was accused of having resumed 
his see without the sanction of a council, and an 
excommunicated Arian, named Pistus, was set up 
as a rival bishop. Charges having been laid 
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against him before Julius of Borne, his innocence 
was solemnly asserted by a letter from a council 
of the orthodox prelates of Egypt [A than. Apol. 
3-19]. But in a.d. 341 the Euscbians held a 
council at the time of the dedication of Con- 
stantine’s church at Antioch, in which a canon 
was first passed, enacting that no bishop who 
should officiate after a canonical deposition should 
ever be restored or even heard, and this canon 
was made the ground for the condemnation of 
Athanasius. At the same council three creeds 
were framed, all of which came as near as was 
politic to the truth, but avoided the test word 
“ Homoousion” [Athan. De Synod. 22-24]. 
Gregory of Cappadocia was made Bishop of 
Alexandria, and great outrages were inflicted 
both on the persons and churches of the ortho- 
dox at his installation. Athanasius, meanwhile, 
withdrew to Eome. Here lie was favourably re- 
ceived, and defended by the bishop, Julius. His 
second exile lasted until the year 349, when he 
was recalled by Constantins. In this interval, 
the Council of Milan [a.d. 345] refused to accept 
a Semi-Arian Creed called the Macrostich [Socr. 
Hid. Bed. ii. 19, 20; Sozom. Hid. Eed. iii. 10], 
and the Council of Sardica [a.d. 347] once more 
affirmed the truth of Xicsea, while the Arian and 
Semi-Arian prelates, who had been summoned to 
meet Athanasius at Sardica, withdrew to Philip- 
popolis, where they again condemned Athanasius, 
along with the Bishops of Eome, Cordova, Treves, 
and Sardica. This was succeeded by two years 
of open persecution and secret intrigue, but the 
restoration of Athanasius in a.d. 349 gave a 
triumph to the orthodox, and in that year a large 
number of bishops were in communion with him. 
The murder of Constans [a.d. 350] brought the 
"West under the rule of Constantins, and a storm 
of trouble again fell upon the Church. 

Arianism, at this date, had split up into many 
factions, one of which had pushed the heresy to 
its logical conclusion, and asserted that the Son 
was essentially unlike the Father [Anomceans], 
while another had changed the old Eusebian or 
Semi-Arian formula “ Homoiousion,” “like in 
essence,” to “ Homoion,” by which they professed 
to avoid the term “essence” altogether, and con- 
fine themselves to asserting the “likeness” of the 
Son to the Father. These are generally known 
as Acacians, from Acacius of Csesarea, the pupil 
of Eusebius. Eor party purposes both acted 
against the adherents of the Eicene faith, and for 
several years were able, with the aid of the im- 
perial power, to inflict on them the gravest out- 
rages. The dispute, hitherto, had been chiefly an 
Eastern one, but attempts were now made to 
Arianize the entire West. The Councils of Arles 
[a.d. 353] and of Milan [a.d. 355], the two Con- 
ferences of Sirmium [a.d. 356, 357] followed 
one another in rapid succession. Hilary of 
Poictiers was banished to Phrygia, Liberius the 
Pope to Thrace, and Hosius the aged bishop 
was imprisoned, while Alexandria became the 
scene of the greatest brutality and violence, 
Athanasius being compelled to find refuge from 
Arian fury among the monastic cells of Egypt. 
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Here he lived for five or six years, often having 
to fly from one place to another, and running 
great risks of capture, but finding time to com- 
pose epistles and orations against the Arians, 
and to watch with fatherly interest the trials of 
the Church [Athan. Hist. Arian., and Apol. de 
Fugai\. Two events must be noted in this 
period. The first Conference of Sirmium pro- 
duced an Homoean Creed, and Hosius, after hav- 
ing suffered a year’s imprisonment as well as 
bodily punishment, was induced to sign it. He 
was then allowed to return to Spain, but two 
years after, on his deathbed, he retracted [Athan. 
Hist. Avion . xlv. ; Socr. Hist. Bed. ii. 81]. 
Liberius having endured two years’ banishment, 
gave up Athanasius, and signed a Semi-Arian 
creed, though which creed is doubtful [Athan. 
Hist. Arian. xli.; Hilar. Fragm. vi. 6]. Thus by 
the year 357 Arianism seemed to be triumphant 
in the West. 

About this time, in the East, St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem was deposed and exiled, while, at Antioch, 
the heretic Aetius was patronized and put for- 
ward by the Bishop Eudoxius [Aetians]. On 
the other hand the Council of Ancyra [a.d. 358] 
condemned the “Homoion” and “Homoousion” 
alike, and insisted on the “ Homoiousion.” 
Eudoxius and Aetius were both compelled to 
retire, and thus division broke up the Arian 
ranks. About the same time Hilary of Poictiers 
attempted to bring about an understanding with 
the triumphant Semi-Arians of the East, urging 
them to accept the “ Homoousion,” and explain- 
ing its true sense. From this date to the death 
of Constantius [a.d. 361] there follow a suc- 
cession of councils, and a succession of creeds, 
Semi-Arian, Homcean, or Anomcean in character. 
The most noteworthy of these is the Western 
Council of Ariminum [Athan. De Synod.; 
Sozom. Hist. Eed. iv.], with which may be 
joined the Eastern Council of Seleucia [Socr. 
Hist. Bed. ii. 39, 40] held at the same time [a.d. 
359]. Of the former it has been said, that it had 
“ a good beginning and a foul conclusion.” What 
is known as the “Dated Creed,” drawn up under 
the sanction of the Emperor, and Homoean in 
character, was rejected, and the faith of Eicsea 
was affirmed : but when the Council of Seleucia 
had held a fruitless discussion, and the delegates 
on both sides from Ariminum had met before the 
Emperor, the same Creed was sent back to the 
council by the Emperor, and, in the end, the 
bishops were persuaded to accept it, guarding it, 
as they thought, by anathemas against Arian 
opinions. It is to this time that St. Jerome 
refers in his well-known exclamation, “ The whole 
world groaned and marvelled to find itself Arian” 
[Hieron. adv . Luc if. vii.]. 

The reign of Julian gave two years of com- 
parative rest. The attempt of the Emperor to 
restore heathenism was combined at first with 
a cynical indifference for all those whom ho 
termed “ Galileans.” Accordingly, Athanasius 
was able to return to Alexandria, where a council 
was held in a.d. 362. This council, by its ortho- 
doxy and moderation, did much for the Church. 
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It explained differences of phraseology which 
had arisen among the orthodox, especially as to the 
word Hypostasis; it anticipated the possibility of 
new heresies as to our Lord’s Incarnation (notably 
that of Apollinaris), and it adhered firmly, 
though with moderation, to the Eiccne faith. 
The results of its wisdom were immediately felt, 
especially in the West. Italy, Illyricum, and 
Gaul all made profession of the old faith ; many 
of the bishops who had been persuaded to sign 
the Creed of Ariminum now repudiating it 
[Hicron. adv. Lucif xix.]. At a later date 
Athanasius was again compelled to fly for safety 
from the hatred of Julian. The short reign of 
Jovian for one year was the signal for his return, 
and brought general favour to the orthodox ; but 
the rule of Yalentinian and his brother Yalens 
changed the aspect of the Church once more. 

Under Yalentinian the orthodoxy of the West 
gained strength. The Semi-Arians indeed were 
allowed to reassert their formula at Lampsacus 
in a.d. 365, but fifty-nine of their bishops con- 
formed to the faith before Liberius in the following 
year, and two successive Western councils under 
Damasus, the successor of Liberius, denounced 
Arian opinions. On the other hand, Yalens 
espoused the Arian side, and gave free scope to 
its extreme supporters. 

The Epistles of St. Basil describe the sufferings 
of the Catholics in the East, when the edict of 
Yalens [a.d. 367] had again let loose the tide 
of persecution. Athanasius was once more 
banished, but was shortly afterwards recalled 
[Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vi. 12; Socr. Hist. Eccl . iv. 
13]. lie died in the year 373, having devoted 
his whole life to the maintenance of the faith of 
Eic?ea, and again Alexandria became the scene 
of shameless outrages. 

From this date to that of the Council of 
Constantinople the controversy was less vehement. 
The heresy of Apollinaris, which began with a 
jealousy for our Lord’s Divinity and ended 
practically in the denial of the true humanity 
[Apollinartans], began to absorb attention, and 
was a source of constant anxiety to St. Basil. 
In a.d. 378, Yalens put an end to Arian ascen- 
dancy and recalled the orthodox exiles. His 
death in the same year gave the whole empire 
to Gratian, who had succeeded his father in the 
empire of the West [a.d. 375], and an edict was 
put forth giving toleration, which included all 
the sects connected with the Arian dispute 
except the Anomoeans. The mission of St. 
Gregory of Eazianzum to Constantinople, where, 
by his gentle perseverance, he won back to the 
faith, to a very large extent, the city which for 
forty years had been the stronghold of the heresy, 
and the open patronage of Theodosius and 
Gratian, bring us to the rapid fall of Arianism. 

During the sixty years of its course, its success 
had been due in the main to two causes : [1] court 
influence and violence ; [2] the negative character 
of its tenets. The former had now failed, and 
the latter had naturally resulted in divisions in 
its own ranks. Eo less than twenty creeds or 
formulas had been put forward by councils or by 
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individuals ; while, on the other side, the one 
Creed of Eicaea had been stedfastly maintained. 
This was now reaffirmed at the Council of Con- 
stantinople [a.d. 381], and the Church as a 
whole was once more free to teach the faith 
in its integrity. The heresy was proscribed by 
imperial edicts ; and though, through the influ- 
ence of Justina, the mother of Gratian, it gave 
trouble to St. Ambrose at Milan, yet newer 
heresies gradually took its place and absorbed the 
attention of the Church. 

IY. Arianism among the Goths and bar- 
barians. — The conversion of the Goths and other 
barbarians to Christianity, towards the end of 
the fourth century, was the work of Arian 
teachers, and introduced Arianism to a new field, 
of which it held possession for several centuries. 
Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, had subscribed the 
Creed of Ariminum, and was therefore, to some 
extent, committed to Arianism, though possibly, 
like others who signed the same creed, he had 
done so without meaning to abandon the Catholic 
faith [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vi. 37]. But at a later 
period, in the reign of Yalens, he was sent to ask 
for help against the heathen Goths, and he took 
back to his people the Emperor’s Arianism 
[Theod. Hist. Eccl. iv. 37]. Through these and 
other barbarian tribes, Ostrogoths, Yisigoths and 
Yandals, Arianism once more came into contact 
with the faith in the various countries over- 
spread by them, viz. parts of Gaul, Spain and 
Africa. St. Chrysostom, during his episcopate 
at Constantinople [a.d. 398-407], had to deal 
with it among the Goths who were in that city, 
and tried to win over its adherents hy having 
services in their language, and by ordaining 
clergy from among their own people. The 
Burgundians, who had become Christians about 
a.d. 413, received the heresy about the middle of 
the same century [Socr. Hist. Eccl. vii. 30], and 
the Suevi in Spain, at the time of their conquest 
by the Yisigoths, a few years later. The end of 
the same century was the season of a fierce perse- 
cution of the Catholics of Africa, under the first 
two kings of the Yandals, Genseric and his son 
Hunneric. But by the downfall of the Yandals in 
Africa and of the Ostrogoths in Italy in the sixth 
century, Arianism was driven from both those 
countries, while the conquests of the Franks 
served to bring back some of the other nations 
to the Catholic faith. Thus the Burgundians 
became Catholic about a.d. 517, and Spain was 
also restored towards the end of the same cen- 
tury, after a brief outburst of persecution under 
the Gothic king Leovigild. The heresy lived 
amongst the Lombards for some forty years 
longer, but by the middle of the seventh century 
it was practically extinct. 

Y. Revival of Arianism at the time of the Re- 
formation. — Among the many sects and heresies 
which accompanied the Deformation movement 
in the sixteenth century, a revived Arianism 
found a place. 

Michael Servetus, a native of Spain, published 
a work in 1531, entitled De Trinitatis Error ibus, 
in which he openly attacked the doctrine of our 
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Lord’s Divinity. lie had before this been at 
Basle with the Reformer GEcolampadius, who 
had tried to make him retract. For twenty 
years ho continued teaching his heresy, travelling 
in various parts of Italy and France. He was 
at last brought before the municipal council of 
Geneva, and was burnt alive by its order in 1553. 
Other individual Reformers of less note revived 
the heresy in one form or another, among them 
Lewis Hetzer, an Anabaptist, beheaded at Con- 
stance in 1529, John Campanus at Wittenberg, 
and Valentine Gentilis of Naples, executed at 
.Herne in 15GG. The fear of persecution in 
Switzerland drove some of the heretical teachers 
into Poland, where the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was attacked in a literary club, presided 
over by an Italian named Lismanini [Hardwick’s 
Ref. p. 285, 8qq.\ This, with the other partial 
revivals of Arianism, or as would perhaps be 
more accurate, of Antitrinitarianism, at last 
found its logical result in the more lasting and 
widely-spread heresy of the Socinians. 

VI. Arianism in England in the eighteenth 
century . — From a.d. 1G90 to a.d. 1730 was a 
peiiod of much controversy among certain divines 
of the English Church on the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. The works of Bishop Bull were called 
forth, in part, by those of a number of writers, 
Socinian or Arian in their opinions, whose names 
are almost forgotten. A few years later Dr. 
Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Dr. South, 
Canon of Christchurch, were involved in a 
controversy, in which each tried to explain the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in such a way as to 
satisfy human reason, and each in turn incurred 
the charge of heresy, Dr. Sherlock being accused 
of Tri theism and Dr. South of Sabellianism. 
Their method of disputation was essentially 
speculative and metaphysical. They professed 
to deal with the question as one of pure reasoning, 
and neglected almost entirely the arguments from 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Their language 
was not always reverent, and to some extent 
revived the recollection of Arian profanity. The 
consequence of this dispute among those who 
professed to maintain the Creed was the revival 
of Arian opposition to it, and Arian tracts were 
republished and largely disseminated. Many 
eminent persons took part in the controversy, 
among others Cudworth and Stillingileet ; and 
it is worth noticing that the former was accused 
of favouring the Arian view in his Intellectual 
System. But the most remarkable and the 
closest following of Arianism was that of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke and his friend Mr. William 
Whiston. The case of the latter was brought 
before Convocation in 1710, that of the former 
in 1714. Clarke had published, in 1712, a work 
entitled The Scripture Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. In this he disclaimed the notion 
of being an Antitrinitarian, and professed to 
prove his views directly from Holy Scripture, 
maintaining that “ whenever the terms one and 
only God were used in Holy Scripture they 
invariably meant God the Father, to the ex- 
clusion of the other Persons of the Godhead.” 
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From this and other arguments, especially the use 
of the terms “ self-existent” and “unoriginated,” 
he drew inferences derogating from the Divinity 
of our Lord, and maintained His subordination hi 
nature. In this way he repeated the old attempt 
of the fourth century, to find a mean between 
the Catholic faith, that Jesus Christ is essentially 
God , and the extreme form of heresy which holds 
Him to be a creature. Many eminent writers 
opposed and answered Dr. Clarke’s works, and some 
supported him. The fullest answers are those of 
Dr. Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. It is important to observo 
that this revival of Arianism was one which, for 
the most part, only had interest for the learned, 
and did not as in earlier times gain a hold over 
any large mass of the people. 

[Eusebius, Vit. Const. Socrates, JJist. Eccl. 
Sozomen, Hist . Eccl. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 
Athanasius, Hist. Arian., Historical Tracts, Contr. 
Arian., De Synodis , Apol. de Fuga. Epi- 
phanius, Hceres. lxix. Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. 
Gibbon (Milman’s ed.). Newman, The Arians 
of the Fourth Century. Waterland’s Works (Van 
Mildert’s ed.) vol. i. Neale’s Hist. Eastern 
Church , Patriarchate of Alexandria. Dict. of 
Theol., Arianism.] 

API OM ANITAS. [Arians.] 

ARMA SITES. The followers of an Egyptian 
named Harmasius in the seventh century. They 
were among the last offshoots of the Monothelites. 
[Joann. Damasc. Opp. i. 528.] 

ARMENIANS. Until the Council of Chal- 
cedon [a.d. 451] the Armenian Church appears 
to have been remarkably free from error, and in 
the immediately preceding period it had firmly 
withstood the progress of the Nestorian heresy. 
No bishops from Armenia were, however, able to 
attend the Council of Chalcedon ; and when the 
report of that council was carried to Armenia, 
misrepresentations and ambiguity of expression 
prevented its rulers from understanding the truth 
as to Eutyches and his heresy. In the Armenian 
language there is only one word to express both 
Nature and Person , and hence the impression 
was conveyed, that in recognising two Natures in 
our Lord, the council had proclaimed two Per- 
sons. The Armenians, therefore, rejected the 
Council of Chalcedon, and were predisposed to 
favour Eutychianism. Being thus divided from 
the Eastern Church, the Armenians remained in 
an isolated position very unfavourable to the 
maintenance of orthodoxy; and they have always 
been infected with Monophysite error. They 
have a Confession of great antiquity, which they 
attribute to St. Gregory the Illuminator (their 
Apostle of the third century), in which occurs a 
clause respecting God the Word, “that He had 
one Person, one Form, and was united in one 
Nature,” this clause — strangely enough— con- 
cluding a statement that He was incarnate of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary ; and is undoubtedly, as far 
as its words go, a statement embracing the Mono- 
physite heresy. Neale, however, in his “ Disser- 
tation on the Claims of the Armenian Church to 
Orthodoxy ” [Neale’s Hist. East. Ch. ii. 1078], 
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expresses Ins belief that the theologians of the 
Armenian Church completely reconcile the sense 
in which the clause is understood with that of 
the Eastern Church at large ; and that the accu- 
sation of Monophysitism brought against the 
Armenian Church on account of their peculiar 
“ Confession” is not really more true than the 
accusation of Calvinism which has often been 
brought against the Church of England on 
account of expressions contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion. But all attempts to 
reunite the Armenians with the Eastern Church 
have hitherto failed. 

AEMINIAKS. An Anti-Calvinist school of 
Protestants which derives its name from James 
Ilarmensen (Latinized into “ Arminius ”), a Cal- 
vinist minister at Amsterdam. 

Arminius was a cutler’s son, born at Oude- 
water in Holland in the year 1560. He studied 
at Leyden from a.d. 1575 to 1582, and afterwards 
for some time at Geneva under Beza. AVhile he 
was still a very young man, he was obliged to 
leave Geneva through fear of persecution for his 
bold speculations in theology ; and from thence 
lie went to become a pupil of Grynoeus at Basle. 
In 1588 he was appointed to a congregation at 
Amsterdam, where he was shortly put forward as 
champion of the Supralapsarians in one of their 
endless controversies with the Sublapsarians 
about Predestination, Election, and Grace. His 
championship, however, resulted in his conver- 
sion to the opinions which he had been set to 
oppose, and abandoning the common Calvinistic 
belief in predestination and the Divine decrees, 
he came round to the side of those who believe 
that Christ died for all men, and not only for 
an elect few. He avowed this change of opinion 
in 1591, but still continued in his post until he 
was appointed Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 
which was in the year 1603. His lectures on 
the Epistle to the Eomans soon raised a fierce 
and wide controversy : so fierce that the govern- 
ment of the State was obliged to interfere. A 
synodal conference was proposed between 
Arminius and his followers on the one side, and 
the strict Calvinists, led by Francis Gomar, the 
professorial colleague of Arminius, on the other. 
But the controversy preyed upon the health of 
Arminius, and before any steps were taken 
towards the convocation of the proposed synod 
he died, on October 19th, 1609. 

After the death of Arminius, the two parties 
became even more virulently opposed to each 
other than they were before, and the theological 
question was also mixed up with a political one, 
the Arminians wishing for peace with Spain, and 
the Calvinists urging the Prince of Orange and 
the States-General to undertake a war. Prince 
Maurice was at first in favour of the Arminian 
party, while they had supporters at court in 
Barneveldt, Grotius, Hoogerbetz, and others ; but 
the Stadtholder soon changed his mind, and 
became their most bitter opponent and perse- 
cutor. 

When the Conference met at the Hague in the 
year 1610, the Arminian party presented a state- 
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ment of their doctrine in the form of a “ Remon- 
strance ” in five articles, which are, in substance, 
as follows : 

I. That God, before the foundation of the 
world, or from eternity, decreed to bestow eternal 
salvation on those whom He foresaw would keep 
their faith in Christ Jesus inviolate until death ; 
and, on the other hand, to consign over to eter- 
nal punishments the unbelieving who resist the 
invitations of God to the end of their lives. 

II. That Jesus Christ, by His death, made 
expiation for the sins of all and every one of 
mankind : yet that none but believers can be- 
come partakers of this Divine benefit. 

III. That no one can, of himself, or by the 
powers of his free will, produce or generate faith 
in his own mind ; but that it is necessary a man, 
who is by nature evil and incompetent ( ineptus ) 
both to think and to do good, should be born 
again, and renewed by God, for Christ’s sake, 
through the Holy Spirit. 

IY. That this Divine grace or energy, which 
heals the soul of man, commences, advances, and 
perfects all that can be called truly good in man : 
and therefore all good works are ascribable to no 
one except to God only, and to His grace : yet 
that this grace compels no man against his will, 
though it may be repelled by his perverse will. 

Y. That those who are united to Christ by 
faith, are furnished with strength abundantly to 
overcome the snares of the devil and the allure- 
ments of sin ; but whether they can fall from this 
state of grace, and lose their faith or not, does 
not yet sufficiently appear, and must be ascer- 
tained by a careful examination of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

These five articles of the “ Remonstrance ” 
became the watchword of the Arminian party, 
who were hence called “Remonstrants,” the Cal- 
vinist or Gomarist party being “ Counter-Remon- 
strants.” The articles became known as “The 
Five Points,” and the dispute between the two 
parties was dignified with the name of “The 
Quinquarticular Controversy.” 

The Hague Conference of 1610 failed to bring 
about any reconciliation of the two parties, as 
did also another held at Delft in the year 1613. 
Equally powerless was a conciliatory decree pro- 
mulgated by the States-General in 1614, in which 
(under the influence of Grotius and Barneveldt) 
toleration was declared towards both parties, and 
further controversy forbidden. The Calvinists 
grew more and more confirmed in their bitterness 
towards the Arminian party, refused to obey this 
edict, in their usual persecuting spirit called for 
their suppression “ by blood ” if it could not be 
effected otherwise, and became so violent that the 
Arminian party raised a militia in self-defence. 
The Prince of Orange and the States-General at 
last determined to summon another and larger 
assembly of Protestant divines, the decision of 
which would be final. 

The Synod of Dort, thus convened, met at 
Dort or Dordrecht on November 13, 1618, and 
continued to sit until the end of April 1619. It 
was composed entirely of Calvinist divines, com- 
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prising, besides those of Holland and Germany, 
some from the Presbyterians of Scotland, from 
Switzerland, and from England : the latter being 
Carlton, Bishop of Llandaff ; llall, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich ; Davenani, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury ; and Ward, his successor in 
the Margaret Professorship of Theology. The 
English divines were sent by James I. from a 
politic desire to promote some sort of union, if 
possible, between the Continental Protestants 
and the Church of England; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that the decisions of the Synod 
of Dort never had any authority whatever in the 
Church of England. Janies I. was, indeed, 
responsible in some degree for the subsequent 
persecution of the Arminians, having written a 
tract against Vorstius, one of their leaders, in 
which he had declared that the latter ought to be 
burned as a heretic. 

The Arminians appeared before the Synod of 
Dort, under the leadership of Simon Episcopius, 
one of the Leyden Professors of Theology, who 
began the proceedings by an attempt to confute 
the opinions of the Calvinists. [Dort, Synod of.] 
The nature of the assembly was at once shewn by 
its refusal to hear Episcopius and his friends in 
any other way than as accused persons who were 
on their defence ; and the Arminians, finding 
that their controversial opponents were assembled, 
not to confer with them, but to be their judges, 
declined to have anything further to do with the 
synod. They were, of course, condemned in their 
absence, the opinions of the Counter-Nemon- 
strants being adopted and enforced in ninety-three 
canons. It was also decided that the Arniinian 
ministers, who numbered about three hundred, 
should be expelled from their offices and excom- 
municated. Some refused to submit to the de- 
cree of the synod, but fine, imprisonment, and 
exile were imposed upon all who resisted. The 
aged senator, Barneveldt, who had been their 
protector, was put to death, Grotius and Hooger- 
betz were sentenced to imprisonment for life : 
while the bulk of the party escaped to Prance 
and England. After two years’ imprisonment, 
Grotius succeeded in escaping by concealing him- 
self in a linen chest, but he was an object of 
bitter hatred to the Dutch Calvinists all his life, 
and when, in 1631, he ventured to return for a few 
months to his native country, he was once more 
obliged to fly through danger of fresh persecution. 

In the year 1634, however, an edict of tolera- 
tion towards the Arminians was once more passed, 
and Episcopius returned to open a Nemonstrant 
College in Amsterdam. Episcopius formalized the 
theories of Arminius, and extended them in the 
direction of Socinianism and Universalism. Prom 
that time the Arminians shewed a marked ten- 
dency towards Nationalism, and one after another 
of the doctrines held by orthodox theologians 
being eliminated from their system, their sect in 
the end has recognized Christianity as little more 
than a system of morality, in which every person 
may regulate his belief by his own conceptions of 
Holy Scripture. They have been growing fewer 
in Holland during the present century, and are 
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not now to be found in any number except in 
Rotterdam. 

English Arminians have never become a dis- 
tinct sect. In the reign of Charles I. it was the 
fashion to brand with the name all who were 
opposed to the cruel and false dogma of the Cal- 
vinists respecting divine decrees to perdition, 
and the High Church party were thus called 
Arminians. After the Nestoration, the name 
passed away from the High Church to the Lati- 
tudinarians ; the Arminianism of England thus 
running parallel at this time to that of Holland, 
but never going further in the direction of 
Nationalism than the half-developed Universalism 
of the Tillotson school. When Wesley and 
Whitfield struck out divergent lines of theology, 
the original form of the dispute between Arminius 
and the Calvinists was revived, Wesley taking 
the Arniinian side, and Whitfield becoming the 
founder of the Calvinistic Methodists. In still 
more recent times, the dreadful dogma of Cal- 
vinism respecting Predestination and Election 
has been held by comparatively few persons, at 
least in the Church of England, and the doctrine 
of Universal Nedemption, for which Arminius 
chiefly contended, is not disputed by any theo- 
logians of importance. [Heylin’s Quinquarticular 
History . Mosheim’s Heel. Hist . II. ii. 4. 
Nichoi’s Life and Works of Arminius , 1825. 
Brandt’s Hist. Reform, transl. 1720. (Brandt 
was a Nemonstrant Professor of Divinity at 
Amsterdam.) Wesley’s Worlcs, vol. x. ed. 1829. 
Dict. o/Theol. art. Arminianism.] 

ANNOLDISTS. The supporters of a move- 
ment against the temporal power of the Papacy 
which was led by Arnold of Brescia, and which 
placed it in a position of much danger for about 
twenty years in the middle of the twelfth century 
[a.d. 1135-1155]. 

Arnold was a monk of Brescia or Brixia in the 
north of Italy, and a pupil of the the vain and 
restless Abelard. About the year 1135 he began 
to indoctrinate the people of Lombardy with the 
always popular notion that it is 'wrong for the 
clergy to possess any property. This teaching 
coincided with a movement which the Lombard 
towns were making to establish themselves in a 
position of independence as free cities, and thus 
the people were excited to look upon the bishops 
and clergy as political enemies, whose wealth was 
a hindrance to the development of republican 
institutions. Arnold was condemned (in com- 
pany with the Petrobusians) at the second 
Lateran Council, under Pope Innocent II. [a.d. 
1139], and although not excommunicated, was 
banished from Italy. He retired to France, seek- 
ing safety with his friend Abelard ; but en- 
countering the opposition of St. Bernard, and 
being in danger of imprisonment as an enemy of 
the Church, he fled to Zurich, -where he lived for 
about five years. His principles had spread so 
widely that the Nomans raised an insurrection in 
the year 1143 for the purpose of establishing a 
republic on the ancient model, and Arnold was 
summoned from Zurich to become the leader of 
the movement. Pope Lucius II. was killed on 
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February 15th, 1145, while endeavouring to re- 
cover possession of the Capitol, and the rebellion 
was carried on by Arnold and his adherents 
through the reigns of the two succeeding Popes, 
Eugenius III. and Anastasius IV. The English- 
man Hadrian IY. succeeded to the Papal throne 
at the end of the year 1154, and he at once 
brought the Eomans to submit to his authority 
by placing the city under an interdict, the first 
which they had ever experienced. After ten 
years of violence and disorder the Arnoldist party 
was thus broken up, Arnold himself taking refuge 
in Campania. A few months afterwards the 
Emperor Frederic I., having suppressed the re- 
bellious movement in Lombardy, caused Arnold to 
be delivered into the hands of the Pope, when he 
was immediately hanged as a traitor, his dead body 
being burned, and the ashes of it thrown into the 
Tiber [a. d. 1155]. Arnold was in close alliance 
with the anti-sacramental heretics of his day, and 
he himself was accused of unsoundness in respect 
to Infant Baptism and the Sacrament of the 
Altar : “ Prceter base, de Sacramento altaris et 
baptismo parvulorum non sane dicitur sensisse.” 
The opposition of St. Bernard points in the same 
direction, as do the terms in which he speaks of 
Arnold in his 195th Epistle, written a.d. 1140. 
There can be little doubt that he had originally 
imbibed a free-thinking tone of mind from 
Abelard, and that his republican notions made 
him sympathize at least with the Paulician 
heretics who at that time existed in considerable 
numbers in France and Italy. After his death 
the party of the Arnoldists was little heard of, 
but they regarded their leader as a saint and a 
martyr. [Luc. Tudens. in Bill. Max. Lugd. 
xxv. 247 ; Otto Fris. de rebus gestis Frid. ii. 20, 
in Murator. xxi.] 

ABEHABONAEII. The name given by some 
Eoman theologians to a small school of Polish 
Anti-Sacramentalists, who maintained that the 
Holy Eucharist conveys no present gift of grace, 
but the pledge or earnest (a ppaj3ibv) of a gift to 
be bestowed in Heaven. The opinion was first 
broached in the year 1543 by Stancarus, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Cracow. [Stancarists.] 

AESElSriAN SCHISM. This name is given 
to the disturbance of communion between the 
Churches of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
which occurred through the deposition of the 
Constantinoplitan Patriarch Arsenins [a.d. 1265]. 

On the death of the Emperor Theodore Las- 
caris [a.d. 1258], Arsenius and Michael Palmo- 
logus became guardians of his son John Lascaris, 
then only eight years of age. Palseologus w r as 
shortly afterwards made successively despot and 
emperor by the army, and Arsenius consented to 
crown him on condition of his taking an oath to 
resign the empire to John Lascaris when the 
latter attained his majority. The new emperor, 
however, gradually shewed that he was de- 
termined not to redeem his pledge, and the 
patriarch, hopeless of persuading him to do so, 
ceased to fulfil the duties of his office, but would 
not give any formal acknowledgment that he 
had vacated it. Eicephorus, metropolitan of 


Ephesus, was then made patriarch, but died after 
holding office for a year. Shortly after his death 
Arsenius was restored by Paloeologus, whom the 
patriarch crowned a second time on the occasion 
of the re-capture of Constantinople from the hands 
of the Eomans [a.d. 1261]. At this second 
coronation the patriarch required no promise of 
abdication in favour of the young John Lascaris, 
who was soon after imprisoned and cruelly blinded 
by Palmologus. Upon hearing, however, of this 
cruelty Arsenius excommunicated Palaeologus, 
and the latter determined to displace him from 
the patriarchal throne. A council of compliant 
bishops was called, who listened to the emperor’s 
complaints and accusations, declared the de- 
position of Arsenius, and made Germanus of 
Adrianople patriarch of Constantinople in his 
place. 

The Patriarch Eicolas of Alexandria regarded 
this as a schismatical act, and would hold no 
communion with Germanus ; and although he 
died within a year of the deposition of Arsenius 
the Churches ceased to hold intercourse with 
each other during the reign of Michael Palaeologus. 
On his death in a.d. 1283 a temporary reconcilia- 
tion was effected, but fresh disputes arose out of 
the question of union between the Eoman and 
Eastern Churches, and the two patriarchates were 
only reunited when the general persecution of 
Eastern Christians by the Mahometans in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century merged minor 
troubles in the greater one of an antichristian 
tyranny. [Eeale’s History of Church of Alex- 
andria , ii. 311-321.] 

AETEMOXITES. A sect holding Monarchian 
views on the subject of the Trinity, and called 
after its founder Artemon or Artemas, who began 
to broach his errors in the earlier part of the third 
century, during the reign of Septimius Severus. 
Exactly similar doctrines had been taught a few 
years previously by Theodotus, a currier of Byzan- 
tium, excommunicated by Victor [a.d. 192-201], 
with whom, in spite of the absence of any historical 
proof to that effect, Artemon is popularly classed. 
[Theodotians.] The new sect met with consider- 
able success, both as regards the number and 
distinction of those who joined it. Among them 
vras a distinguished confessor named Natalius, 
who consented for a time to become their bishop; 
but on being warned of his error by a severe 
flagellation (attributed to angelic hands) during 
his sleep, withdrew, and was readmitted to the 
Church by Zephyrinus [Euseb. Hist. Feel. v. 28]. 
Monarchian views however lingered on for more 
than a century in the Christian Church, being 
revived by Paul, bishop of Samosata [a.d. 
260-270], and afterwards by Photinus, con- 
demned in a synod held a.d. 351. 

Artemon, the inventor of this heresy, at- 
tempted to solve the mystery of the Trinity and 
Unity not by supposing, with Praxeas, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were three phases 
of one Divine Monad, but by denying the Divinity 
of the Second and Third Persons, and accounting 
for the superior character of Christ by asserting 
that after Ilis birth, as mere man, a certain portion 
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of the Divine Naturo 'was imparted to him. 
[Beron.] He also asserted that this view was 
identical with that of the Roman Christians from 
the first foundation of their Church till the time 
of Zephyrinus ; yet not only are there no facts on 
record which support such an assertion, but there 
are several, such as the excommunication of Tlieo- 
dotus by Victor [vide snpra\ which are directly 
incompatible with it. The Artcmonites appealed 
largely to sources external to Christianity, to 
philosophy and geometry, in support of their 
peculiar tenets, and their method of proceeding is 
thus summed up by Eusebius : — - 

“ They presume to alter the Holy Scriptures, to 
abandon the ancient rule of faith, and to form 
their opinions according to the subtle precepts of 
logic. The science of the Church is neglected for 
the study of geometry, and they lose sight of 
heaven while they are employed in measuring the 
earth. Euclid is perpetually in their hands. 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are the objects of their 
admiration, and they express an unusual rever- 
ence for the works of Galen. Their errors are 
derived from the abuse of the arts and sciences of 
the infidels, and they corrupt the simplicity of 
the Gospel by the refinements of human reason” 
[Euseb. Hist . Eccl. v. 28]. 

More than a thousand years afterwards, John 
Crell, a German Unitarian divine [a.d. 1590- 
1633], the author of L. M. Artemonii Initium 
Evangelii Johannis , assumed the title of Arte- 
monite to distinguish himself from the Socinians. 
[Euseb. Hist. Eccl . v. 28. August. Hceres . xliv. 
Pseudo- Jerome, de II ceres, xliv. Stemmier, 
Diatribe de sect. Artemonit. Sehaffhausen, Hist. 
Artem. et Artemonit .] 

ARTOTYRITiE. A party of the later Phry- 
gian Montanists which used cheese ( rvpos ) as 
well as bread (a pros) in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist [Epipli. liter, xlix. ; August. 
liter, xxviii]. The primitive offerings, they 
argued, were of the fruit of the flock as well as of 
the fruit of the ground, and cheese was their sym- 
bol of the former. It might be thought that this 
fruit of the flock was only presented at the altar, a 
practice forbidden in Apost. Canon, ii. ; but Epi- 
phanies’ words can be interpreted only to mean that 
it was actually introduced into the greater oblation. 

Ittigins [de Hceres. p. 257] finds a reference to 
this custom in the acts of Perpetua and Felicitas. 
Perpetua is said to have related that she saw in 
vision an old shepherd milking his flock. He wel- 
comed her, and gave her a morsel of cheese, which 
she received with joined hands, and ate, while all 
the bystanders said, Amen. From this she inferred 
that she was to suffer martyrdom. The inference 
was drawn, according to Ittigius, from the custom 
of giving the Viaticum to martyrs, arid from the 
use of cheese by the Artotyritm. It is supposed 
therefore that Perpetua was of that sect. But 
there is a difficulty iu the words “ de caseo quod 
mulgebat : ” Augustine’s report of the vision is 
that a “ buccella lactis,” a mouthful of milk, was 
given to Perpetua ; and one is unwilling to think 
that Perpetua was of the fanatical sect of the 
Artotyritce. Above all, the history of Montanism 
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makes it unlikely that the Artotyritoc existed at 
Cartilage so early as a.d. 202. For which reasons 
it appears to be more probable that the compiler 
of the Acts, who was certainly a Montanist, 
altered tlio vision to suit the practice of his own 
party. [See the Acts, with the notes of Holstein 
and Possinus, in Galland. Bill. ii. pp. 175, 185.] 

ASCllbE. A fanatical offshoot of the Mon- 
tanists towards the close of the second century, 
so called from their holding periodical religious 
revels, during which they danced on skin or 
leather bottles [ do-Koi ] and imagined themselves 
to be fulfilling the words of Holy Scripture, 
“ Neither do men put new wine into old bottles ; 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, 
and the bottles perish : but they put new wine 
into new bottles, and both are preserved” [Matt, 
ix. 17]. They are with great probability iden- 
tified with the AscoDRUGiTiE. 

ASCLEPIODOTIANS. So named from As- 
clepiodotus, a follower of Theodotus the leather- 
seller of Byzantium, who, like his master, taught 
that Christ was a mere man, and who, with his 
disciples, was excommunicated, c. a.d. 224, by 
Pope Urban. [Theodotians.] 

ASCODROGITiE. [Ascodr[tgit;e.] 

ASCODEU GITiE. These fanatics appeared 
first in Galatia towards the close of the second 
century, in the reign of Commodus [a.d. 180-193]. 
They have been considered by some to be the 
same as the Ascim, and by others to be identical 
with the Passalorynchites. All agree in con- 
necting them with the followers of Mont-anus, 
whom they regarded as the Paraclete, and with 
whose spirit they imagined themselves to be filled 
when they danced around a richly-vested inflated 
wine-skin [ao-xos] placed on an altar in their 
fanatical revels. They denied altogether the 
validity of the Sacraments, saying that grace could 
not be conferred through material means, and they 
made justification and sanctification equivalent 
terms for a knowledge of mysteries which they 
had borrowed from the Valentinians and Mar- 
cosians. The Constitution of Theodosius and 
Valentinian III. [a.d. 428], for suppressing heresy, 
names this sect [Cod. Theod. XVI. v. 65]. The 
tenth constitution of the same title names Tas- 
codrogitce, a confusion between the name of the 
present sect and that of the Tascodrungim. 

ASCODRUPFIAE. [Ascodruti.] 
ASCODRUTI, or ASCODEUPITaE. This 
name might be thought a corruption of the Mon- 
tanist Ascodrogitee, but Theodoret reckons the 
party so called among the Marcosian Gnostics, 
and describes their practice as the reverse of the 
Montanist practice. They rejected all outward 
signs in religion, and consequently renounced 
even the Sacraments. Perfect spiritual know- 
ledge was their redemption [Theod. liter, fab. 
i. 10]. Origen [TLepl Eu^s] mentions such as 
these, men who take away all that can be per- 
ceived by the senses, and use neither baptism nor 
Eucharist. 

ASCOPHITES. A section of the Archontics, 
who are spoken of by Theodoret as having arisen 
about a.d. 173. They are alleged to have rejected 
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tlie Old Testament Scriptures, to have denied the 
use of good works, and to have destroyed the 
sacred vessels in churches through hatred of the 
Holy Eucharist. [Theod. Hour. fab. i. 10.] 

ASSOCIATE SYNOD. [Burghers. Seces- 
sion.] 

ASSOCIATE PEESBYTERY, CONSTITU- 
TIONAL. [Antiburghers.] 

ASSUEITANS. One of the many small and 
obscure sects of Donatists. They rose in the 
reign of Constantius II. while Liberius was Pope 
[c. a.d. 358], and are mentioned by St. Augustine 
as having been condemned by the Council of 
Bagai or Yaga in Numidia [a.d. 394], which was 
attended by three hundred and ten Donatist 
bishops [contr. Epist. Barmen, lib. iii. sec. 29]. 

ASTATHIANS [a — lamjfit, called in Latin 
“Instabiles”]. This was a name given to the 
followers of a certain Sergius, who rose in Phrygia, 
beyond whose limits the sect never extended, in 
the earlier part of the ninth century, and who 
received the greater part of the Manichaean 
errors. They met with some encouragement from 
the Emperor Nicephorus [a.d. 802-811], but were 
suppressed by his successor Michael Rhangabes 
[a.d. 811-813]. They have been at various 
times identified with the Antiganians, mentioned 
by Theophanes, and by some French writers 
[Pere Goar, Ac.], with the wandering bodies of 
“Bohemians” and “Egyptians” which appeared 
in Prance during the Middle Ages. 
ASTROLOGERS. [Mathematics] 

ATHEISTS. Those who deny the existence 
of God [d Geos]. Such denial is rarely, however, 
formulated into a statement of belief in the abso- 
lute non-existence of Deity, and Atheism in its 
strict sense can hardly be said to have existed 
except in the gross Materialism of some benighted 
savages. The dualism of spirit and matter is else- 
where universally acknowledged; and in that 
spirit there is alw r ays something more or less divine. 
Believers in a divine principle will sometimes 
apply the term to those who do not symbolize 
with the same religious idea as their own. Thus 
those who accept the teaching of revelation often 
look upon all without the pale of the Church as 
Atheists ; whereas there is no Atheism in such a 
system as that which Plato taught, and thereby, 
directly or indirectly, leavened heathenism be- 
fore and after the day of Christ. The heathen 
on the other hand denounced the Christian 
brotherhood as Atheists because they refused to 
burn incense on the altars of paganism. When 
heresy openly attacked the Church, its most 
virulent exponent, the Arian, was emphatically 
termed “Atheist,” as denying the true divinity 
of Christ ; also as being delivered over to Satan 
under the excommunication of the Church, and 
therefore cut off from the people of God. 
Similarly, the various forms of philosophic 
thought that substitute the deductions of human 
reason, with respect to the spiritual principle 
that is supreme, for the more plain and in- 
telligible teaching of the Bible, are often classed 
under one wide category of Atheism. If we 
except Materialism, an outflow from the hylozoic 
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principle of Epicurus, which may be traced back 
to Moschus [Cud worth, Int. Sijst.\ according to 
Strabo contemporary with the Trojan war ; if we 
except also the wild ravings of Comte and his 
deification of Humanity as “le Grand Etrc,” which 
certainly reject all notion of a God ; all else have 
believed in a spiritual principle greater and 
mightier than matter, often, however, ante- 
cedently coeternal with matter, and which, like 
matter, would never have an end. 

I. That which was formally called “Atheism” is 
now seen to be “Pantheism,” a term which in 
Cudworth may generally be substituted for the 
former. Yet Pantheism is virtually Atheism, for 
the notion of Personality gives a broad mark of dis- 
tinction between Theism and Pantheistic Atheism. 
A divine principle that is impersonal clearly can 
have no sympathy with man in his trials and 
sorrows, and therefore can be no object of love 
and adoration. The life of man under such a 
system could in no sense be redeemed from 
Atheism. That Being alone is to be termed God 
who can hear prayer, and bind his creatures by 
wise laws, and reward or punish according to their 
obedience or rebellion. Pantheism therefore, 
practically, is nothing else than Atheism ; it has 
no belief in a personal deity overruling the 
affairs of the world, as divine Providence, and 
therefore it is atheistie. Thus in modern days 
the great contest without the Church, though 
often aided on the side of Rationalism from 
within it, has not been between various forms of 
Atheism, but between Theism on the one side 
and Pantheism on the other. Theism believes 
in a spirit superior to matter, and so does Pan- 
theism ; but the spirit of Theism is self-conscious, 
and therefore personal and of individual existence, 
a nature per se, and upholding all things by an 
active control ; while Pantheism believes in 
spirit that is of a higher nature than brute 
matter, but is a mere unconscious principle of 
life, impersonal, irrational as the brute matter that 
it quickens ; receiving the law of its existence from 
necessity, and wholly bound by it; its highest 
manifestation being the intellect of an aggregate 
manhood. Between these two, but nearer to 
Pantheistic Atheism, lies Deism, which adopts 
the Stoic notion of a passive Deity, eternally 
removed from all concern about the lower world 
of its creation; and therefore in no respect an 
object for man’s adoring regard. The Deism of 
Hobbes was essentially atheistic, as regards any 
moral control of the creature. 

II. Atheism thus understood has its objective 
and its subjective sides ; objectively it is engendered 
from without by theoretical and subtle reasonings, 
having for their object the uprooting of faith from 
every heart, and the setting up of the abomina- 
tion of desolation in the temple of every soul. 
Such were those numerous publications that 
made tlieir appearance in Paris about the middle 
of the last century, and gave expression to 
Atheism as the latent principle of Materialism. 
[Buckle, II. of Civil, in Engl . ] Baron Holbach, 
about that time, a wealthy native of Heidesheim 
in the Palatinate [b. a.d. 1723, d. a.d. 1789], 
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having established himself in a noble mansion at 
Paris, formed the nucleus of a clique of free- 
thinkers afterwards famous as tho Eucyclo- 
pedistes. They embodied the active principle of 
all the Materialism and Atheism which preceded, 
and in no slight degree prepared the way for, tho 
old French Revolution of 1790. Such were 
Diderot, Duclos, Ilelvetius, Marmontel, Grimm, 
Laliarpe, Condorcet, Eaynal, and for a time 
at least Rousseau, d Alembert, and Buffon. 
Numerous atheistical pamphlets and papers, 
with translations of English Deistical treatises, 
were issued by this fraternity, printed chiefly at 
the Baron’s expense, and generally anonymously, 
lie himself, however, was the author, as it was said, 
of nearly fifty pieces ; for which services he was 
duly honoured with their honorary diploma by 
the Universities of Mannheim, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg. The famous Systhme de la Nature , 
ou des luis du monde physique et moral , appeared 
[a.d. 1770] as a posthumous work of Mirabeau, 
Secretary of the Academy, but was composed in 
reality by Holbacli, La Grange, or Grimm, or by 
a staff of writers, which was more probably the 
case. [Dict. of Doct. and Hist. Theology, Athe- 
ism.] Its tone is that of a materialistic Atheism. 
There is nothing in existence, it declares, save 
matter and motion, existing as attraction and re- 
pulsion, physical and moral. The laws of motion 
are eternal and invariable. Man is altogether 
material. Thought and will are mere modifica- 
tions of cerebral matter. Belief in God and of 
the soul’s existence are fallacies arising from a 
mistaken distinction of matter and spirit. Man 
is no more free than he is immortal. Self- 
interest lies at the bottom of every human action, 
and of all laws and morals. Failing to account 
for the origin of matter and motion, there is a 
petitio princiqni throughout the book. Other 
atheistical productions were professedly written 
by Holbacli — Le Christianisme devoile [1758], 
and his Histoire Critique de Jesus-Christ , which 
appeared soon after the Systhme de la Nature . He 
died in the first year of the Revolution [a.d. 1789]. 

The era of infidelity had now set in, and the 
march of Atheism became rapid and uninter- 
rupted. Everything suggestive of religion in 
public and civil life was roughly torn away and 
replaced by the utterances of Atheism. The 
wayside crosses were demolished ; the emblem of 
private devotion, the rosary, was interdicted ; and 
under the new republican calendar the Lord’s Day 
was abrogated, and the decades of each month 
were the only holidays. In the end religion, 
stripped of every accessory of honour, of every 
attribute of life, was formally proscribed as the 
foe of equality and liberty, and Atheism was 
openly proclaimed in the National Assembly. 
The Cathedral of Notre-Dame was desecrated by 
a solemn renunciation of the Christian religion, 
and by its re-dedication as the Temple of Reason 
[Nov. 10th, a.d. 1793]. A woman, the lowest of 
the low, was borne along the streets in a triumphal 
car, impersonating the Goddess of Reason, and 
enthroned upon the high altar of the cathedral, 
where hymns were sung and incense burned in 
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her honour. As tho crowning act of all this 
horrible wickedness, the Bible was burnt in public 
by the hangman. Thenceforth it was accepted as 
the creed of France, that there is no God and no 
Providence ; and as a public avowal of the 
persuasion that there is no future life, an in- 
scription was placed over tho entrance of each 
cemetery, more dreadful than the “Lasciate ogni 
speranza” of Dante — “Death is an eternal sleep.” 
“ The reign of Atheism,” let it never be forgotten, 
was the “reign of Terror.” But the abyss of 
wretchedness was too horrible even for the red 
republic of 1793. Atheism could not be endured 
long by the human spirit ; and on May 7th, a.d. 
1794, Robespierre, dripping with the blood of 
his victims, constituted himself the priest of 
Deism ; and induced the National Assembly to 
pass a resolution to the effect that for the future 
the existence of a Supreme Being should be 
asserted* that belief in the immortality of the 
soul should be re-established as an article of 
Gallican faith ; and that a solemn festival in 
honour of the Supreme God should be holden. 
The reaction of society, even in this miserable 
degree, was a type of the reaction that has always 
given to the dying atheist the fearful anticipa- 
tion of the worm that dieth not, the first scath- 
ing foretaste of the fire that never can be 
quenched. The cowardice of Shelley in the 
storm at sea, and his horror of conscience, only 
more dreadful in his last moments when actually 
struggling for the dear life : the dying bed of 
Yoltaire, so dreadful that his nurse would never 
after tend a dying infidel; the curses before 
which his atheistic friends took flight ; tho 
shrieks of terror that his doctor could only com- 
pare with the agony of Orestes, “ furiis agitatus:” 
also the close of the infidel Paine’s life, in alter- 
nate prayer to the God whom he had defied, and 
in its reaction of blasphemy, his utter desertion 
by God and man — these are the encouragements 
Atheism holds out to its disciples, and which 
may convince any reasonable intellect that it is 
the fool and the fool only who can “ say in his 
heart there is no God.” 

II L Atheism, in its subjective phase, is seen 
in the historian of Atheism — Marechal; who, 
from some misfortune perhaps of early associa- 
tion, accepted his no-creed as a Turk or a Jew 
accepts the religion under which he is born. An 
account of his Dictiounaire des Athees is given in 
the Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology, Atheism. 

But there is a subjective Atheism lurking among 
all imperfectly instructed masses; an Atheism 
that crops up while men sleep, and occupies the 
soul by an approach so stealthy as to be im- 
perceptible. It is of such that Job says, “ They 
meet with darkness in the day-time, and grope in 
the noon-day as in the night” [Job v. 14], who 
living under the clear light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, deny the existence of God, because in 
their lives they have never known Him. For 
there is a moral as well as an intellectual Atheism ; 
an obliquity of judgment in those who, without 
troubling themselves with speculative subtleties 
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and sophistical arguments, are possessed with the 
evil heart of unbelief, and, without talking them- 
selves into Atheism, act it. Faith and a good 
conscience are inseparable ; the carnal heart is 
always more or less dark with unbelief. It may 
not be the prey of any active form of infidelity, 
which implies some exercise of the judgment 
and of reasoning, however wrong, but it is the 
blank Atheism of a heart living without God in 
the world. It results principally from negative 
conditions of the soul and conscience ; commenc- 
ing in early life with the neglect of positive 
discipline in the ways of religion and moral 
training * fostered by a spirit rendered gross by 
self-indulgence or by the continuous pursuit of 
gain ; the cowardice of shrinking from self- 
sacrifices that arc painful to flesh and blood ; and 
lazily sinking without an effort in the “ thick 
clay” of worldly vice and folly; such sluggish- 
ness has its natural issue in practical Atheism. 
The moral coward and the unbelieving, 8et\ol Kal 
olttlcttoIj are in the same category of condemna- 
tion. Akin to these negative qualities, that 
effectually blind the soul to all consciousness of 
God’s presence, is a disregard of truth, the natural 
growth of the self-corrupting heart; the strong 
delusion that, as God’s judgment upon sin, com- 
pels it to believe a lie [2 Thess. ii. 11], and act 
the lie it believes. 

But practical Atheism is not only of this 
negative character; its growth is also forced on 
by the plastic energy of evil, that is of the very 
essence of man’s fallen nature. The will of 
Christ was wholly one with the will of the 
Father; that will is our high exemplar. The 
standard of right, which humanity at large by its 
sense, whatever may be its practice, shews to be 
true, is the manifestation of God’s will to the 
collective soul of that humanity ; the perverse 
will that starts aside from this general sense of 
humanity is altogether opposed to God’s will ; 
and as it is only by being brought under subjec- 
tion to the will of God that man’s will recovers 
its spontaneous action, so there is an irresistible 
logic in the life, and obedience to the divine will 
is a virtual acknowledgment, while disobedience 
is the denial, of God’s being. The active tendency 
of the unregenerate will is atheistic. It is a 
perverse will ; arto-ros Kal Scea-Tpafifidvr) [Matt, 
xvii. 17] are its coupled attributes. Whatever 
suits not its prejudices and presentiments it 
rejects ; the sight of the eye and the hearing 
of the ear have a reality in them that overrules 
the inner teaching of the hidden sense of faith. 
The presence of God does not come home to the 
senses, and that presence is in practice denied. 
It is a proud, imperious will. Pride is the very 
essence of Satanic being; the heady h eight (vyjriop.a) 
“that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God” [2 Cor. x. 5]. Pride too is vile before 
man as being the outcropping of untruthfulness, 
of which it is only a phase. It fills a man with 
self-conceit, and is as a false varnish concealing 
internal defects with a specious assumption of 
superior wisdom. It is the soul of every atheistic 
paradox, and treats with scorn the homely 
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teaching of an everyday faith. Pride knows no 
retreading of any path of error ; but to whatever 
conclusion it may be led it is prepared to justify 
its issues. Where pride is the active principle 
of a man’s unbelief, “ there is more hope of a 
fool than of him ;” more hope of him who has 
learned the parrot-talk of Atheism than of the 
heart which is darkened by a pride that can never 
confess its erring. “ Ye say ye see, therefore your 
sin remaineth.” 

Put there is no school of Atheism so sure of 
doing its work as a vicious life flowing from tho 
various germs of evil above noticed; in works 
denying the existence of a moral Governor of the 
universe. “Infidelity,” says Harrow, “hath a larger 
territory than we suppose ; many infidels do lurk 
under the mask of a Christian profession. It 
is not the name of a Christian, nor the badges of 
our religion that make a Christian, more than a 
cowl doth make a monk, or the beard a philo- 
sopher. There may be a creed in the mouth 
where there is no faith in the heart, and a cross 
impressed on the forehead of an infidel. . . . 

Is he not an infidel who denieth God 1 such a 
renegado is every one that liveth profanely, as 
St. Paul teachetli us [Tit. i. 1G], Amd have we 
not many such renegadoes ? If not, what meaneth 
that monstrous dissoluteness of life, that horrid 
profaneness of discourse, that strange neglect of 
God’s service, or desolation of God’s law? Where 
such luxury, such lewdness, such avarice, such 
uncharitableness, such universal carnality doth 
reign, can faith be there ? Can a man believe there 
is a God and so affront Him ? can he believe that 
Christ reigneth in heaven and so despise His 
laws ? Can a man believe a judgment to come and 
so little regard his life? a heaven and so little 
seek it? a hell and so little shun it? Faith, 
therefore, is not so rife ; infidelity is more com- 
mon than we take it to be ; every sin hath a 
spice of it, some sins smell rankly of it” [Serm. i. 
on the Creed], It may reasonably be asked, 
were these words only suitable to cavalier 
consciences, and have they no vis viva at the 
present day? Such practical Atheism is a far 
more active agent in the dissemination of in- 
fidelity than the productions of all the infidel 
presses in the world. 1 

1Y. The present is scarcely the occasion for 
exhibiting the antidote of Atheism. This must 
chiefly be administered in the way of prevention: 
by taking care that the young are led to a know- 
ledge of God and of His ways, by the training of 
a religious education, and by the force of religious 
example in the Christian home. If Atheism is 
precipitated in the social cauldron from the 
presence of incompatible elements with no affinity 
for each other ; by the heartlessness of the rich, 
hatred and envy on the part of the poor, and 
selfishness everywhere ; these elements must be 
subdued and eliminated, if the practical Atheism 
that they engender is to be killed down in the 

1 Atheism and immorality go hand in hand. Dr. 
Johnson noted the fact in his own way when he told 
Boswell to go home and count his spoons after an infidel 
had been his guest. 
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rising generation. Where there is no faith in 
humanity, there can he little faitli in the Disposer 
of tho various estates and conditions of men. If 
sin is the reproach of any nation, Atheism is pre- 
eminently so, for it is caused, not merely by tho 
viciousness of tho individual intellect, but by the 
general tone of society that surrounds it, and has 
set in motion those discordant vibrations that in 
tho end become the habitual jarring of the evil 
heart of unbelief. All have their work to do in the 
reparative process. Atheism must be rooted out 
from the great population-beds, “ by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of 
truth, by the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left” 
[2 Cor. vi. G, 7]. 

ATHINGANI [a — Qiyyavai]. A title bestowed 
in the eighth century upon a sect of Paulieians 
which rose in Asia Minor in the reign of Con- 
stantine Pogonatus [a.d. 66S-685]. They began 
to be so called in the days of the Empress Irene 
[a.d. 797-802], when they acquired the name 
of Attingians or “ Separates,” because they 
rejected image- worship, with the veneration of 
the cross and of relics, and cut themselves off 
from all connection with the hierarchy of the 
dominant party. They were also called Paulo- 
Johannites. Their distinctive practice, apart 
from other Paulician heretics, appears to have 
been that of baptizing with the words “ I 
am the living water,” instead of the Catholic 
formula. 

ATHOCIANS. Heretics of the thirteenth 
century who rejected the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. [Cent. Magd. y cent. xv. 5.] 
ATTINGIANS. [Athingani.] 

AUDzEANS. [Audians.] 

AUDIANS. About the time of the Council 
of Nictea, Audius (or Audoeus) formed his sect. 1 
lie was a Syrian of Mesopotamia, an upright and 
zealous man, led into schism through the work- 
ings of intemperate zeal, and the assertion of self- 
will. lie took upon himself the office of censor 
of Church morality, reproving to their face 

1 So Epiphanius expressly states. Tlieodoret refers it 
to the reign of Yalens, i.e. later than a.d. 264 [//. E. 
iv. 10]. The history of the sect requires the earlier date. 
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bishops and clergy whom lie considered to bo 
living covetously or luxuriously. He was beaten, 
and suffered other indignities. Unable to bear 
them he separated himself from the Church, and 
was irregularly consecrated bishop by a bishop 
who had joined his schism. His adherents 
adopted a monastic life both in town and country. 
In order to havo specific points of difference from 
the Church they had left, they advanced in oppo- 
sition to Church doctrine the heretical tenet of 
Antliropomorphitism, and in opposition to Church 
practice, as established by the Council of Niccea, 
the custom of Quartodecimanism, [Antiiropo- 
MORPniTES. Quartodecimans.] 

In addition to these, Tlieodoret charges the 
Audians with adopting from Maniclueism the 
tenet that the Creator was not the Former of fire 
and darkness [Hist. Eccl. iv. 10 ; comp. Isa. xlv. 7]. 
But this doctrine was not avowed by them. 

In his old age Audius was banished by Con- 
stantius to Scythia, where he converted many of 
the Goths, and established monasteries of strict 
and admirable rule. Here he remained till his 
death, the time of which is not known. 

Many bishops carried on the sect in Mesopo- 
tamia, Uranius being their chief. There were 
also bishops of the sect among the Goths. A local 
persecution drove them from the country of the 
Goths, and in very much diminished numbers 
they collected in Chaleis in Syria and by the 
Euphrates. The sect disappeared by the end of 
the fifth century. [Epipli. Hcer. lxx. Theod. 
1 list. Eccl. iv. 10. August. Ilcer . 1., who calls 
them Vadiani, and states that some assert them 
to have been in Egypt in communion with tho 
Catholic Church; Prcedest. 1., where Zenon, a 
Syrian bishop, is named as their chief opponent.] 
AUGSBUEG, CONFESSION OE. [Protes- 
tant Confessions.] 

AUGUSTINIANS. The name by which tho 
Jansenists were accustomed to designate them- 
selves in tho early days of their history. 
[Jansenists.] 

AZYMITES. A designation used by con- 
troversialists of the Eastern Church for those 
who consecrate unleavened bread for the Holy 
Eucharist. 


BAANITES. A name given to some local 
sect of the Paulicians in Armenia, from a leader 
named Baanes, a disciple and successor of Jose- 
phus Epaphroditus, about the year 810. [Petrus 
Sic ul. Hist Munich. Baronius, ad Ann. 810.] 

BACON, BOGEB. He was born at Ilclicster, 
a.d. 1214, and became a Franciscan monk at Ox- 
ford, studying, probably, at Brasenose Hall. He 
afterwards went to Paris, the Athens of the 
age, where he graduated as doctor, and had Bobert 
Gros-tete as fellow-student and friend. He is the 
connecting-link between the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages and the philosophy of Europe in 
modern times. He endeavoured to recall the 
learned from their blind idolatry of Aristotle, 
then only known in faulty Latin translations of a 
corrupt text. If he had his own way, he said, 
he would burn every copy : “ Si haberem potes- 
tatem super libros Aristotelis, ego facerem omnes 
cremari, quia tantuni est temporis amissio studere 
in illis, et causa erroris multiplicati ” [comp. 
Theol . i. 2]. But this refers only to those parts 
that subserved the dialectics of the Schools. For 
Aristotle, as Peripatetic philosopher, he had a 
profound veneration. Wherever he suspected the 
taint of error his hand was against every man, 
“ nullum ordinem excludo,” and, in consequence, 
every man’s hand was against him. Even the 
- “ angelic ” Thomas was “ vir erroneus et famosus.” 
The work that he prepared by command of 
Clement IY. and transmitted to him, was intended 
to suggest to his patron the necessity of reform, 
that the onward progress of Antichrist might be 
stayed. 

Bacon was thoroughly convinced of the impor- 
tance of geographical and ethnological science, and 
of an accurate knowledge of learned languages and 
grammar ; while, with a knowledge of living lan- 
guages, missionaries, he said, might be sent forth, 
who could declare to savages the marvellous works 
of God in their own tongue ; the Greek Church 
might become one with the Boman through the 
fraternity of a common speech ; and all mankind 
might be made one family by commerce and the 
amity of familiar intercourse. Even comparative 
philology was dimly present to liis mind. These 
were notions that had never yet been heard in 
the Schools, where the language of the Yulgate 
and the mass was deemed to be all-sufficient. 
Philosophy as yet had grown only upon three 
stocks of the human family — the Hebrew, the 
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Greek, and the Arab. Bacon declared it should 
now be opened out to all, and in the first instance 
these three languages were as the keys of all 
knowledge [ Opus Tcrtium , 10.] 

Mathematics he held to bo the principal science, 
which had precedence of the rest, inasmuch as 
the spiritual and eternal is only to be learned by 
the bodily and finite. In this there is a touch of 
the sensualism of Locke and of the method of 
Comte. Ethics, he said, had never yet been 
taught in the Schools as it had been of old. The 
ethics of Aristotle, the treatises of Seneca, the 
noble and exalted moral teaching of Cicero, might 
well put to shame the far inferior wisdom of con- 
temporary guides. Pagan men, without the light 
of grace and faith, had attained a height by the 
mere force of reason, that had as yet been inac- 
cessible to Christian doctors. If the vitium 
originis of the Schools was a love for disputation 
and endless wrangling, it was to be cured by 
diverting the attention of the learned to sounder 
studies in the way of experimental philosophy. 
This was the queen of sciences, that investigates 
the truth for itself, and is not indebted to ante- 
cedent systems. Bacon lays down rules for the 
prosecution of such studies that can scarcely fail 
to have helped forward the “ Advancement of 
learning ’’after four more centuries had passed away. 
Experience is the true handmaid of knowledge. 
Authority is valueless unless it gives its reasons, 
“ non sapit nisi detur ejus ratio.” Beasoning can 
only amount to demonstration when its results 
are verified by experience and practice. We see 
in such statements the same independence of 
spirit, and demand for clear intelligible reasoning, 
the same love of order and simplicity, which 
raised the name of Descartes to the highest rank, 
and enabled Lord Bacon to lay the foundation of 
modern philosophy. If Boger seems, however, to 
depreciate authority, he means not the authority 
which God has committed to his Church, or that 
which results from merit and worth, but that 
which is the assumption of blind prejudice, am- 
bition, and ignorance. Of the authority due to 
the Fathers he says that they not only permit to 
us the correction of whatever is spoiled by human 
ignorance, but they themselves advance statements 
which afterwards they with humility retract. If 
they had lived to time present they would have 
improved and altered many things that are still 
allowed to exist. 
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Bacon boldly laid to the charge of Schoolmen 
a profound ignorance of sacred and profane 
antiquity, which prevented them from detecting 
the various fallacies of the day ; and lie accused 
them of moving in a vicious circle of abstractions, 
which made them utterly incapable of appreciating 
the real and the natural ; hence that the spirit of 
the Schools, troubling itself so little about the 
works of nature and of God, was cramped and 
illiberal, captious and artificial, disputatious and 
pedantic. If Bacon did no good in his generation, 
and much harm to himself by these invectives, 
he at least prepared the minds of succeeding 
generations for the emancipation of the human 
spirit from scholastic trammels. Bacon seems 
scarcely to have troubled himself to ascertain the 
difference between realism and nominalism, but 
of the two he favoured the latter class of opinion, 
though without the precision of Eoscellin or the 
greater subtlety of Abelard;' but he was no 
partisan. In fact he was too correctly orthodox 
in his theology, too ardent a main tain er of the 
sovereign authority of the Pope, and too earnest 
an advocate of the supremacy of canon over civil 
law, to run in the same groove with the early 
advocates of nominalism. Like all his prede- 
cessors of the Schools he classed philosophy and 
theology together ; they both formed one truth, 
and were both equally derived from the reasonable 
Word that was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
lie ascribed the highest authority, over the 
Church and everything else, to the teaching of 
Holy Writ, and would have the laity also study 
it in the original languages. All wisdom, he said, 
is contained substantially in Scripture. Its de- 
velopment is canon law and philosophy. Nearly 
all the evil that abounds in the world arises from 
our ignorance of Scripture. Ilis strictures upon 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Vulgate text 
caused Hugh de St. Caro to apply himself to its 
purification. If ever the holy men of old, or the 
wiser spirits among the heathen, by their teach- 
ing anticipated revealed truth, it was because the 
traditions of paradise had never quite died out : 
the torch transmitted from hand to hand had never 
been wholly obscured by the smoke of this 
world’s folly. 

Bacon’s reform of the calendar, proposed by 
him in earnest terms to Pope Clement IV., was 
only realized three centuries later, a.d. 1582, under 
Gregory XIII. His knowledge of astronomy 
enabled him to detect the error of the Julian 
year, which was longer than the astronomical 
year by about eleven minutes; in 128 years this 
would amount to an entire day, which must then 
be subtracted. Similarly the equinoxes were ob- 
served to fall earlier by a day in every 124 years. 
The error had its use in chronology, for it gave the 
exact date for calculating the lapse of time since 
Ptolemy, who, a.d. 140, declared March 22nd 
to be the equinoctial day ; but it was a reproach 
to astronomy, and a constant cause of error. 
The lunations v r ere no less faulty ; in 30G years 
the error of the calendar amounted to an entire 
day, and in 42G6 years, the moon entering on her 
iirst quarter, ■would be marked in the calendar 
GO 
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as at tl<$ full. Infidel philosophers, he said, 
Arabs and Jews, regard with amazement the 
stupidity of Christian astronomers, and the care- 
lessness of Christian prelates, who order the 
Church feasts by so fluctuating a scale of error. 
In other respects also, Bacon shewed the faulti- 
ness of the Ptolemean theory, and threw out 
hints that were turned to account by Copernicus. 

In optics, Bacon was the precursor of Newton ; 
he himself profiting by the discoveries of Arab 
philosophers. Yet he first made known the deli- 
cate mechanism of the eye, and indicated the 
possible use of the retina. He showed that Aris- 
totle was in error when he deemed the action of 
light to be install taneons ; the movement of 
which, however inconceivable might be its rapid- 
ity, is still appreciable [ Opus Maj . 298, 300], 

The light of the stars, he said, was not derived, 
but they shine by their own brilliancy. His 
theory of shooting stars and meteors made a near 
approach to modern notions, when he said that 
they were no true stars, hut comparatively of 
small bulk, “ corpora parvse quantitatis that 
they traverse the earth’s atmosphere, and ignite by 
the rapidity of their movement. The principles 
of perspective were not unknown to Bacon. The 
invention of telescopic and microscopic lenses is 
attributed to him, and w r hen he presented his 
Opus Maj us to Clement IV. by John of Paris, he 
sent at the same time a lens, with instructions 
for its use : “ Johannes portavit crystallum spheri- 
cum ad experiendum, et instruxi eum in demon- 
stratione et figuratione liuj us rei occulbe” [Opus 
Tertium , c. 31], 

lie first indicated the refractive powder of the 
air, and the rationale of the rainbow. It was in 
strict keeping with the spirit of his age, that his 
vast erudition and sagacious power of observation 
should he compromised by a belief in judicial 
astrology, and in the transmutation of metals by 
alchemy. The composition of gunpowder was 
among the secret s of his laboratory. 

Bacon more than once launches startling antici- 
pations of the possible discoveries of science. 
Mechanism, he says, will be invented, when 
nature shall have been compelled to reveal her 
secret laws, whereby the largest vessels will he 
propelled without rowers, and more rapidly under 
the guidance of a single man than with a full 
crew. Carriages will roll along with an inconceiv- 
able swiftness without a team. Machines will 
lly through the air, and in the midst the guide 
will sit who, by touching a spring, will cause 
huge wings to unfold themselves and generate a 
bird-like movement. A small implement, a few 
inches long and wide, will suffice to raise and 
lower enormous weights, and enable a man to lift 
himself and others from the lowest depths to tho 
clouds, and to descend again at his will. Another 
implement will have such tractile force as to 
enable a single operator to draw a thousand 
persons along. One apparatus will be devised 
for walking at the bottom of the sea, another for 
swimming and floating on its surface without risk 
of sinking. Bridges will be thrown across rivers 
without piers or arches ; and to such marvels of 
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science there will be no apparent limit [ De 
Mi nib. and Tr. de Mathemat. See also Saisset, 
Free, et Disc, de Descartes , 38.] 

Bacon had the credit with his contemporaries 
of having invented a burning mirror that could 
consume an entire army, and a brazen head which 
gave responses to his questionings upon the deep 
secrets of nature and futurity. IIow may a 
rampart be thrown round England ? was a ques- 
tion propounded by Bacon and one of his experts. 
The oracle was silent, and they returned to their 
alembics. Presently it spoke, but attention was 
absorbed in their work, and the utterance was for 
ever lost. Saisset observes sarcastically, “ Plus 
d’un bon Anglais de nos jours so prendra t a 
regretter que la tete d’airain de fr&re Bacon n’ait 
pas 6t6 eonservee ; et qu’elle ne puisse pas dire son 
secret a l’oreille attentive de Lord Palmerston. 
Que d’alarmes et d’argent 6pargn4s a l’amiraute 
Anglaise ! Que de soucis de inoins pour M. 
Gladstone !” 

Bacon’s depreciation of the scholastic system 
drew down upon him a bitter and life-long perse- 
cution. He was accused of dealing with familiar 
spirits in his observatory tower at Oxford. 1 He 
only studied his Moorish philosophers, it was said, 
and his followers of Mahomet, for the purposes 
of necromancy ; be could be no true Christian who 
meddled with black arts ; his astrology alone con- 
demned him. The rulers of his convent at length 
sent him for trial to Paris, “propter quasdani 
novitates suspectas,” where he was placed under 
rigid surveillance and harsh discipline that con- 
tinued for ten years [a.d. 1257-67]. He gives a 
touching description of these trials in the intro- 
duction to liis Opus Tertium , a work recently 
recovered by M. Cousin from an ancient MS. at 
Douai. His books and mathematical instruments 
were taken from him, and he was forbidden to 
write and, worse than all, to teach; for, like 
Seneca, his only ambition was “discere ut 
doceam.” The mildest discipline, if he resented 
such treatment, was solitary confinement on a 
bread and water diet. Hope revived within him 
when Guy Eoulques, who, as Papal legate in 
England, had heard of his fame, was made Pope, 
with the title of Clement IV. Bacon having 
been detected in writing to him was at first 
treated with greater severity ; but afterwards 
released, when he returned to England. Unfortu- 
nately for him Clement died the next year, and 
was succeeded by Nicolas III., who owed his 
elevation to the influence of Jerome of Ascoli, 
general of the Franciscan order, a narrow-minded, 
inflexible bigot. Bacon’s long imprisonment then 
followed, from a.d. 1278 to 1292. He died in 
a.d. 1294, having, in the last years of his life, 
composed a Summary of Theology. 

Such was Boger Bacon, termed by his con- 
temporaries “Doctor mirabilis,” all persecution of 
the object of their wonder notwithstanding. And 
truly he was a wonderful character, whether we 

1 It was said that Dr. Cyril Jackson always avoided 
walking under this tower, because tradition declared that 
it would fall when a greater man than Bacon passed 
beneath. 
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consider the extent of his varied knowledge, or his 
proud spirit of independence and heroic energy, 
lie first indicated in its dawn the brilliant future 
that awaited scientific induction; daring nobly, 
and at the cost of personal safety, to stem the tide 
of prejudice that opposed the onward progress of 
the human spirit. lie w T as content to be the 
victim of contemporary ignorance, if only he 
might be an associate of the wise in every age. 
[Baconi Opus Majus, ed. Jebb, Loud. a.d. 1733. 
Cousin, Baconi Opus Tertium , from the Douai 
MS. Saisset, Free, et Disc, de Descartes. Bitter, 
Gesch. d. Chr. Phil . iv. Usher, Hist. Dogm. de 
Scr. Neander, K. Gesch. x.] 

BACULABII. A sect of the Anabaptists 
who considered it sinful to carry any other arms 
than a staff, alleging that the Scriptures alto- 
gether forbid the use of the sword to Christians. 

BAGN OLENSES. A sect of mediaeval Catliari 
of the thirteenth century, corresponding with the 
Albanenses in most particulars, but not holding 
precisely the same Dualist or Manichoean theory 
as to the cause of evil, and believing in One only 
First Cause. They derived their name from 
Bagnolo, or Baiolo, a town of Provence, and are 
considered by Mosheim and some other ecclesi- 
astical historians to have been the original Albi- 
genses. Although not accepting the Manichoean 
theory as to the origin of evil in its customary 
form, they still maintained that matter being 
created by God it was moulded into the four 
elements — earth, air, fire, and "water — by a rebel 
spirit, and that from these the world was formed. 
They also revived the heresy of the Docetae 
respecting the human Nature of our Lord. The 
Bagnolians "were also known by the names of Con- 
cordenses, Concorrenses, Concoretii, and Con- 
corezenses. 

BAIOLENSES. [Bagnolenses.] 

BAIUS, or BAJUS. The Latinized name of 
a theologian of Louvain named Michael de Bay, 
whose theories respecting grace and predestina- 
tion were the foundation of Jansenism. 

Baius was born at Melin in the territory of 
Aeth in the year 1513, and having been educated 
at Lonvain, became Professor of Theology there, 
a.d. 1551. He adopted an independent line of 
teaching instead of that ordinarily received from 
the Schoolmen, founding it especially on the 
Pauline Epistles as interpreted by St. Augustine. 
The pronounced Augustinianism of Baius excited 
opposition from the Franciscans, who brought his 
lectures to the notice of the Sorbonne. Eighteen 
propositions taken from them were condemned 
by that body in a.d. 1560, and were declared 
heretical, but Baius still continued in his office 
at Louvain. In 1563 he was sent as delegate to 
the Council of Trent, where he took a prominent 
part in the discussions which took place, and 
where he raised up fresh opponents, who, shortly 
after his return to Louvain, placed seventy-six 
propositions taken from his works before the 
Pope Pius V. These propositions were condemned 
by the Pope in the year 1567, but in the Bull 
of condemnation “Ex omnibus affiictionibus,” 
the name of Baius was not mentioned. He 
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therefore continued in his office of Divinity Pro- 
fessor, and even became Dean of St. Peter’s at 
Louvain, and Chancellor of the University. Put 
much opposition was raised against him by the 
Jesuits, and at the instigation of one of them, 
Francis Tolet, the Bull of Pius V, was confirmed 
in the year 15S0 by Gregory XIII. Baius 
submitted to this condemnation, retracted his 
opinions that he might obtain absolution from 
Cardinal Granvella the Legate, and took no pro- 
minent part in theological controversy for the rest 
of his life, which lasted until a.d. 1589. Ho 
thus justified the character given of him even by 
his opponents, that of a humble-minded man who 
sought truth and the good of the Church rather 
than the spread of his own opinions : “ Michaele 
Baio,” said Tolet, “ nihil doctius, nihil humilius.” 

The condemned propositions of Baius main- 
tained the theory that man might have merited 
eternal life if he had continued in a state of 
innocence, continuing in that state even without 
the assistance of Divine Grace; that after the 
Pall all his works which are not done under the 
influence of Divine Grace are sinful works ; that 
all works whatever are sinful unless done from pure 
love of God ; that all men being born in sin it is 
impossible that penance by itself can offer satis- 
faction for sin, though it may do so when united 
with the satisfaction offered by our Lord. Some 
of these opinions were revived by Jansen and 
by the Quietists, and they were still taught at 
Louvain and Douai even after Baius had re- 
canted. [Jansenists.] 

BAHGORIAX COXTEOVERSY. In the 
year 1717 there met in literary contest the three 
great parties into which England was divided ; 
the party which had transferred the allegiance of 
the nation to the foreign Prince William of 
Orange, and had attempted to reduce the Church 
of England to the platform of foreign Protestant- 
ism ; the members of the Church who had sub- 
mitted to William, but had defeated the attempt 
to alter the constitution of the Church ; and the 
Xonjurors who had set up a rival episcopate. 

Iloadly, Bishop of Bangor (from whom the 
controversy takes its name), Xathanael Marshall, 
William Law, all three well known in English 
Church history, may be named as representatives 
of the three disputing parties. The controversy 
was long and very voluminous. Deeply im- 
portant as its topics were, and that for all times, 
so much of merely personal and temporary in- 
terest entered into their handling, that the 
writings of the disputants are now in general un- 
readable. Some tracts are still read by students, 
such as Kennett’s on lay deprivations, and Law’s 
on the priesthood and its powers, but it may be 
safely assumed that few living men have read, or 
would or could read, a connected series of the 
tracts. Fortunately there was published in 1719, 
and continued in 1720, a systematic Account of 
all the Considerable Pamphlets; and without 
adopting the criticisms and judgments of the 
writer, we may by the list he gives form a 
sufficient notion of the course the controversy 
took. Beginning with the main ecclesiastical 
C>2 
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point of the Xonjuving question, the validity 
or invalidity of lay deprivations of bishops, it 
widened to the general consideration of the 
nature of the Church of Christ, and of the con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ as established in 
this country, branching off on the one hand into 
the topics of the sacraments, Church ordinances, 
Church communion, and the priesthood; and 
on the other hand into the topics of religious 
sincerity, the sacramental test, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and ecclesiastical authority ; with 
episodes some purely personal, some of the rights 
and powers of Convocation, some of appeals to 
foreign Protestants. 

The dispute began when the Government at 
the time of the Scotch rebellion seized many 
copies of Ilickes’ Collection of Papers, 171 G, in 
which was claimed obedience to the deprived 
bishops, and consequently the Church of England 
under Tenison and Wake was charged with 
schism. The first stage then regarded the Xon- 
jurors’ pretensions. Bennett 1 attacked them. His 
answer was not thought satisfactory, and was 
therefore commented on, and a reply on other 
grounds made to the Xonjurors by Pierce 2 and 
others. Hoadly wrote anonymously. But the 
pamphlets most deserving attention are Bennett’s 
Letters to the Bishop of Carlisle on the nomina- 
tion and deprivation of English prelates. Sykes 3 
also took part. Then appeared Hoadly’s Pre- 
servative against the Principles and Practices 
of the Nonjurors. Marshall, 4 from tho status 
of a conforming Churchman, disputed some of 
Hoadly’s arguments, and answered the Xonjurors’ 
charge of schism. Sykes appeared for Hoadly. 
Then came Hoadly’s sermon, The Nature of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Before Convocation could act 
Snape 5 replied, and amidst a cloud of anonymous 
pamphlets Hoadly rejoined. This second stage, 
“ On the nature of Christ’s kingdom,” was carried 
on by Burnet and Whitby, Trapp 6 defending 
Snape. An episode occurred upon Bennett’s 
being charged with having advised Hoadly re- 
garding his sermon [see Life of Bennett, p. 214]; 
and a second concerning the character of De la 
Pillonni&re, a converted J esuit living with Hoadly. 
Convocation moved, and a Committee of the 
Lower House represented that the tendency of the 
doctrines and positions contained in the Sermon 
and the Preservative w r as, — first, to subvert all 
government and discipline in the Church of 
Christ, and to reduce His kingdom to a state of 
anarchy and confusion; secondly, to impugn 

1 Thomas Bennett of Cambridge, then of Colchester, 
then of London, author of History of Forms of Prayer, 
Lights of the Clergy , Essay on the Articles , &c. 

2 James Pierce, Dissenting preacher of Exeter. 

3 Arthur Ashley Sykes of Salisbury, and. then of 
Winchester. He wrote in all the controversies of the 
day. Memoirs of Life by Disney, 1785. 

4 Translator of Cyprian, author of The Penitential 
Disci pline of the Church of England. 

5 Head Master of Eton, then Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. His first letter to Hoadly passed through 
seventeen editions in one year, and he lost his chaplaincy 
to the King. 

6 Joseph Trapp, Oxford Professor of Poetry, and 
friend of Saclieverell. 
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and impeach tho regal supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical and the authority of the legislature 
to enforce obedience in matters of religion by 
civil sanctions. Sherlock, Master of the Temple, 
having signed this report, Avas accused of incon- 
sistency, and a side-quarrel ensued between him 
and Sykes. Moss 1 defended the report, Iloadly 
replied to the report, and the controversy raged 
in attack and defence of the Committee ; the Pro- 
locutor, Dean Stanhope, Cannon, 2 and Dawson 3 
being for the defence. 

Meanwhile Law had answered Hoadly’s fresh 
reply to Snape, the special point to which 
he addressed himself being lloadly’s assertion, 
“ When you are secure of your integrity before 
God, this will lead you not to be afraid of the 
terrors of men, or the vain words of regular and 
uninterrupted successions, authoritative benedic- 
tion, excommunications, nullity or validity of 
God’s ordinances to the people, upon account of 
niceties and trifles, or any other the like dreams.” 
Burnet defended Hoadly. Law’s Three Letters 
are the most valuable of all the tracts. They 
were reprinted in 1812 in The Scholar Armed . 

Sherlock turned the controversy in the Con- 
vocation branch to the particular point of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the repeal of which 
Iloadly had urged. Sykes and Pierce stood up 
for Hoadly. This brought up the question of 
occasional conformity, and of course included the 
question of a sacramental test. 

Some sharp skirmishing took place concerning 
a letter to a Zurich professor containing bitter 
invectives against Hoadly. It was said to have 
been written by Wake. Gordon, the author of 
the Independent Whig , is said to have Avritten one 
of the seven pamphlets against the archbishop. 

The foregoing is but a very brief statement of 
the heads of the controversy. It is sufficient, 
lioAA r ever, to slieAV its character and importance. 
The Nonjuring questions and the questions of 
the Test Acts are now only of historical interest. 
Of permanent interest is the main subject, the 
doctrine which, putting fonvard an alleged sin- 
cerity of good intention as all in all, Avould 
dissolve the Church as a society, and reduce all 
its ordinances to mere human inventions. It has 
so happened, said the Committee of Convocation, 
that this Eight Eeverend Bishop, in his extreme 
opposition to certain unwarrantable pretensions 
to extravagant degrees of Church power, . . . 

has not only condemned the abuse, but even 
denied the use and destroyed the being of those 
powers, without Avhich the Church as a society 
cannot subsist, and by Avhich our national con- 
stitution next under Christ is chiefly supported. 
The powers denied and destroyed Avere, it is 
notorious, not only poAvers of government, but 
also of the valid administration of the sacra- 
ments. [Herne’s Account of all the Considerable 
Pamphlets , &c. 1720. Hoadly’s Works, 1783.] 

1 Dean of Ely. His Sermons were edited by Snape, 
afterwards by Zachary Grey, with a Life. 

* Robert Cannon, Archdeacon of Norfolk. In 1712 he 
tried in vain to procure a synodical condemnation of 
Brett’s Sermon on Remission of Sins. 

3 Proctor for Sarum diocese. 
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BAPTISTS. A sect A\ r hose distinctive prin- 
ciple is that of administering baptism only to 
adult persons : baptizing them not to make them 
children of God, but as a sign that they have 
become so. 

Infant baptism AA r as repudiated by most of the 
mediceval Anti-Sacerdotalists and by the Ana- 
baptists of the Deformation age, from Avliom 
have sprung the Mennonites or German Baptists 
of a later time. But the sect commonly knoAvn 
by the name of Baptists among English-speaking 
people is an offshoot of the Buownists or early 
Independents, and was formed into a distinct 
community only in the reign of Charles I. 
Among the Brown ists there Avere ahvays some 
persons Avho objected to Infant Baptism, and 
looked upon it as invalid. These being generally 
identified Avith the foreign Anabaptists, were 
called by the same name, and it is probable that 
they were converts of the Dutch Anabaptists Avho 
emigrated to England in the time of Henry 
VIII. and in that of Queen Elizabeth. These 
BroAvnist Anabaptists, or “ Enthusiasts ” as they 
Avere often called [Enthusiasts], endeavoured at 
a later date to ally themselves Avith the Men- 
nonites of Holland, and parties of them emi- 
grated to Amsterdam in the years 1606 and 
1608. But for some reason Avhich is not knoAvn, 
the attempt failed, the emigrants formed a 
separate community at Amsterdam, and not being 
able to obtain baptism from the Dutch, their 
leader, John Smith, first baptized himself 
[Se-Baptists] and then his folloAvers. But there 
is no historical connection between this English 
community at Amsterdam, and the later sect of 
Baptists, beyond the fact that both bodies rejected 
Infant Baptism, and Avere both composed of 
English Puritans. 

The true origin of the English Baptists is 
narrated by one of their founders, William 
Kiffin, his account being thus printed by Crosby. 
“ There Avas a congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters of the Independent persuasion in London, 
gathered in the year 1616, Avhereof Mr. Henry 
Jacob Avas the first pastor, and after him Mr. 
John Lathorp, Avho Avas their minister at this 
time. In this society several persons finding 
that the congregation kept not their first princi- 
ples of separation, and being also conA T inced that 
Baptism Avas not to be administered to infants, 
but such only as professed faith in Christ, desired 
that they might be dismissed from that com- 
munity, and alloAved to form a distinct congrega- 
tion in such order as was most agreeable to their 
OAvn sentiments. The Church, considering that 
they were now groAvn very numerous, and so 
more than could in these times of persecution 
conveniently meet together, and believing also 
that these persons acted from a principle of 
conscience and not obstinacy, agreed to allow 
them the liberty they desired, and that they 
should be constituted a distinct church, which 
Avas performed the 12th of September 1633. 
And as they believed that baptism Avas not 
rightly administered to infants, so they looked 
upon the baptism they had received in that age 
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as invalid : 'whereupon most or all of them 
received a new baptism. Their minister was 
Mr. John Spilsbury. What number they were 
is uncertain, because in the . mentioning of the 
names of about twenty men and women it is 
added ‘with divers others.’ In the year 1638, 
Mr. William Kiflin” (the writer of this narra- 
tive), “ Mr. Thomas Wilson, and others being of 
the same judgment, were, upon their request, 
dismissed to the said Mr. Spilsbury’ s congrega- 
tion. In the year 1639, another congregation 
of Baptists was formed whose place of meeting 
was in Crutched Friars, the chief promoters of 
which were ]\Ir. Green, Mr. Paul Hobson, and 
Captain Spencer” [Crosby’s Hist, of Eng. Bap- 
tists , i. 148]. The same writer also records that 
the “ new baptism ” of these early Baptists was 
eilected by communication with the Dutch Men- 
nonites. One of their number, Mr. Bichard 
Blunt, being acquainted with the Dutch language, 
was sent over to Holland, where ho was baptized 
by John Batte ; and on his return he baptized 
Mr. Samuel Blacklock, the two then baptizing 
others to the number of fifty-three [ibid. i. 
101 ]. 

From this time the sect spread with some 
rapidity, but there is no evidence to shew whether 
all the congregations of Baptists which are soon 
after found existing originated from that of which 
the preceding account is given, or whether they 
were sporadic offshoots from the fermenting bodies 
of Puritans which had now become so numerous, 
and which even in the height of their prosperous 
times were in a constant state of disintegration. 
Baxter writes, in an early page of his Autobio- 
graphy, that he made acquaintance with the 
“Anabaptists” first at Gloucester, where about 
a dozen young men having conceived opinions 
against Infant Baptism had been rebaptized 
[Baxter’s Life and Times , pt. i. p. 41]. He was 
afterwards involved in a controversy with a 
congregation of the sect which had been formed 
in a similar manner at Bewdley, within a short 
distance of the town of Kidderminster, of which 
he was vicar during the time of the Puritan 
ascendancy. In 1646, there were said to be forty- 
six of their congregations in and about London. 
About the same time also the sect was being 
developed in the North American colonies by an 
emigrant priest of the Church of England, named 
Boger Williams, whose political importance has 
given him a chapter in American history some- 
what similar to that occupied by William Penn 
[Bancroft’s Hist Unit States , i. 277-321, ed. 
1852]. 

In 1643, the various congregations of the sect 
had become sufficiently organized into one body 
to enable them to hold a representative assembly 
in London, and at this a “Confession of Faith” 
was drawn up which was reprinted in 1644 and 
1646, and lasted the sect as its standard of doc- 
trine for seventeen years. Large numbers of them 
enlisted in the Parliamentary army, and the help 
thus given to the revolutionary party won for the 
sect a declaration of the Lords and Commons in 
their favour. This was promulgated in March 
G4 
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1647, in which it was said that “the name of 
Anabaptism hath indeed contracted much odium 
by reason of the extravagant principles and prac- 
tices of some of that name in Germany, tending 
to the disturbance of the government and peace of 
all states ; which opinions and practice we abhor 
and detest ; but for their opinion against the 
baptism of infants, it is only a difference about a 
circumstance of time in the administration of an 
ordinance wherein, in former ages as v T ell as 
this, learned men have differed both in opinion 
and practice. And though we could wish that 
all men would satisfy themselves and join with 
us in our judgment and practice in this point ; 
yet herein we hold it fit that men should be con- 
vinced by the Word of God, with great gentleness 
and reason, and not beaten out of it with force 
and violence.” Shortly after this edict of Parlia- 
mentary toleration, however, another was issued 
of a totally different character under Presbyterian 
influence. This was an ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons passed on May 2nd, 1648, which 
declared : “ Whosoever shall say that the baptism 
of infants is unlawful, or that such baptism is void, 
and that such persons ought to be baptized again, 
and in pursuance thereof shall baptize any person 
formerly baptized, or shall say the Church govern- 
ment of Presbytery is antichristian or unlawful, 
shall, upon conviction by the oath of two witnesses, 
or by his own confession, be ordered to renounce 
his said error in the public congregation of the 
parish where the offence was committed ; and in 
case of refusal, he shall be committed to prison 
till he find sureties that he shall not publish or 
maintain the said error any more” [Neale’s Hist, 
of Puvit. iii. 375], They shared, however, in the 
general moderation with which all religions except 
the Church were treated by Cromwell, and many 
of his supporters belonging to the sect, it attained 
considerable political influence during the time of 
the Great Bebellion. There were also not a few 
of them licensed to officiate in the churches from 
which the clergy had been ejected, and 35 of 
these were among the 800 (commonly spoken of 
as 2000) who refused to conform to the customs of 
the Church at its Bestoration, and were lienee 
obliged to give place to the old clergy whom they 
had ousted, or to others ordained according to 
the custom of the Church [Stoughton’s Ecct 
Ilist . ii. 242, n. Nonconformists]. 

Shortly before the Bestoration, a division of 
the sect had taken place into the General and the 
Particular Baptists, and this division has been 
maintained ever since. 

General Baptists, or “ Arminian Baptists,” are 
so called because they hold the Arminian doctrine 
of redemption, instead of the Calvinistic, believing 
that Christ died to save all men, and not only an 
elect few. They published a “ Confession of Faith,” 
composed of twenty-five articles, in the year 1660, 
which was reprinted with many more subscrip- 
tions in 1691. This marks the time of their 
separation from the body of the sect, the third 
and fourth articles setting forth the doctrine of 
general redemption, the eighth and ninth that of 
election [Murray’s 1 list, of llelig. iv. 214, 216, 
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ed. 1764]. At the Restoration, the General 
Baptists claimed to be 20,000 in number; but 
shortly afterwards a large body of them are said 
to have become followers of Biddle the Unitarian. 
In the following century this portion of the 
Baptist sect became so largely imbued with Uni- 
tarian principles, that they gradually split up 
into two bodies, those who seceded in 1770 
taking the name of the “New Connection of 
General Baptists,” and adopting as their stand- 
point the original Arminian tenets of the body 
from which they seceded. The elder fragment 
of that body, still known as “ General Baptists,” 
is now wholly Unitarian. The “New Connec- 
tion” is believed to number about 200 congrega- 
tions, and the Unitarian Baptists about 100; 
but some of these are composed of very few 
members, lingering on chiefly through the circum- 
stance that their chapels are endowed. 

Particular Baptists represent the original 
Baptist sect as it first seceded from that of the 
Brownist or Independents in 1633. They con- 
tinue to hold the Calvinistic doctrine of “ par- 
ticular redemption,” and hence since the secession 
of the Arminian portion of the sect have dis- 
tinguished themselves from them by the prefix 
indicating that dogma. They are again sub- 
divided into two sections on the question of free 
or strict communion, the “free communionists” 
admitting to the Lord’s Supper those who have 
been baptized only in infancy, as well as those 
who have been baptized as adults ; while the 
“strict” or “close communionists” only admit 
those who have been baptized as adults. These 
two classes do not, however, form separate sects, 
congregations of both being admitted into the 
“Baptist union” (a society for co-operation 
founded in 1812), as indeed also are those of the 
New Connection General Baptists. The Par- 
ticular Baptists are mostly intended when Baptists 
without any other designation are named. 

The Baptists are one of “ the three denomina- 
tions” to which a sort of constitutional recogni- 
tion has been accorded in the right to present 
corporate addresses to the Crown (the other two 
being the Independents and the Presbyterians), 
and are a numerous and rather influential body 
among English dissenters. In the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland they number about 
2,600 places of worship, each having on an 
average 00 members, 100 Sunday scholars, and 
being also attended by persons not actually mem- 
bers of the sect but allied with it. The whole 
number of actual members of the sect amounted 
in 1871 to 233,675, being fewer by 4000 than 
in 1870 [Bapt. Handbook , 1872, p. 25]. In the 
English Colonies there are about 60,000 members, 
the majority of whom are negroes in the West 
Indies. In the United States they number 
1,400,000. 

AVithin the last fifty years the Baptists have 
made some vigorous endeavours to provide a 
more respectable education for their ministers 
than is common among dissenters. They have 
as many as ten colleges in England, AVales, and 
Scotland ; and in these about 240 young men 
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receive an elementary education in the learned 
languages, and a more elaborate training in 
Calvinistic theology. They have also two Mis- 
sionary Societies, which together expend about 
£40,000 annually in India, China, and tlieAVest 
Indies. [Crosby’s Hist. Eng. Bapt. Ivimey’s Hist. 
Eng. Bapt. Evans’ Hist. Early Eng. Bapt. 
AVayland’s Principles and Practice of Baptist 
Churches , London, ed. 1861. Baptist Handbook 
(annual). Free-AVAll Baptists. Old School 
Baptists. Six-Principle Baptists. Seventh- 
Day Baptists. Se-Baptists. Scottish Baptists. 
Tunkers, Campbelutes. Hard-Shell Baptists.] 

BARBELIOTES. Among the multitude of 
Gnostics, says Irenaeus, who had sprung up “ like 
mushrooms growing out of the ground,” there was 
a sect in Iberia which called themselves after the 
name of Barbelos, an iEon of the Gnostic mytho- 
logy, who was the special object of their veneration 
[Iren. adv. I I ceres, xxix.]. This Barbelos, or 
Barbelo, is mentioned in connection with the 
Nicolaitanes by Philastcr [liter, xxxiii.], Augus- 
tine [liter, vi.], and Epiphanius [liter, xxv. 2], 
and it is supposed that the name is made up of 
two Hebrew words, *12 [Bar Belah], “ the 

son of the Lady,” or else from [Par 

Bel], “ the son of the Lord.” This Barbelo they 
affirmed to be the offspring of the Father, and of 
a Mother whom some named Jaldabaoth, and 
others Sabaoth. From Barbelo sprang Light, 
and Light being anointed by the Father became 
Christ. Immortality, Truth, Grace, AVill, Under- 
standing, and Prudence, were all personified, as 
also Lust, Envy, Emulation, and other vices ; the 
personality of Christ and of the Holy Spirit being 
thus practically allegorized away. Their system 
was mixed up with obscure ideas which shew 
that licentious practices were familiar to them, 
and that they were probably adopted in their 
mysteries, as seems to have been the case with 
the Nicolaitanes. Hence they acquired the name 
of Borborians, from fSopfiopos, filth or mud: 
Theodoret expressly giving this play upon 
their original name as the application of it, 
Bap/3yXtoTat yyovv Bopflopiavoi [Theodor, de 
Hceret. fab . i. 13], and a similar explanation 
being given by Nicetas Choniatus [Nicet. 
Thesaur. orthotl. fid. iv. 2]. Philaster states that 
the Borbeliotes, in common with other licentious 
heretics. of their class, denied that there was any 
future judgment. 

The names Borbelitm and Borboriani are given 
to the Gnostics in general by some writers, as by 
Epiphanius. 

BABDESANIANS. A sect founded by Bar- 
desanes, a Syrian of Edessa in Mesopotamia, a 
man of great learning. He flourished in the 
latter part of the second century, being born, 
according to the Edessan Chronicle [a work of 
the sixth century: Lardner, ed. Oxf. ii. 319], in 
the year 154. He was by some supposed to bo 
the tutor of Clemens Alexandrinus, but this is 
not established. From a noble answer of his to 
Apollonius, a friend of one of the Emperors 
Antoninus, that he was ready to encounter death 
or any suffering the prince might inflict, rather 
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than deny his faith, to which he was being urged, 
lie has been reckoned a confessor [Epiphan. 
Hcerc •>-. lvi.]. He is said by Eusebius to have been 
an excellent Syriac scholar, and most keen in 
disputation [Euseb. Hid. Eccles. iv. 30]. At- 
tracted to the oriental philosophy, he relapsed, 
as Epiphanius says, like a goodly ship, laden with 
costly bales, shipwrecked in sight of harbour. 
The great problem of the day, the existence of 
evil in the world, he endeavoured to solve by 
supposing two co-equal supreme principles, one 
good, one evil. He adopted, more or less, the 
fanciful ideas of some of the Eastern Gnostics, 
and partly held with their opinion of the suc- 
cessive generation of aeons. [Basilidians.] jSo 
doubt, also, he denied the resurrection of the 
body ; and believed that the body with which 
the Saviour was clothed was a celestial and un- 
substantial one only. Hence he would not admit 
that Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, 
hut said the flesh with which He seemed to be 
endued was from Heaven direct. The original 
man, created by God, had a refined body adapted 
to his unfallen nature. After the Eall, God united 
his soul to a grosser and more material body. 
There is no question that his moral system was 
unimpeachable. Towards the end of his life he 
renounced, but, as it seems, not wholly, these 
errors. Porphyry speaks of a Bardesanes of 
Babylon as alive in a.d. 218; he is said then to 
have been held in high respect. Lardner has 
given many reasons for identifying him with 
Bardesanes of Edessa, which, though perhaps not 
conclusive, are certainly most reasonable. While 
still sound in the faith (so Eusebius and Jerome : 
but Epiphanius makes him a Valentinian from 
the first) he wrote numerous works, many of 
which he produced [Euseb. loc cit.] against 
Marcion and others. These were translated by 
his disciples into Greek, being originally written 
in Syriac. Epiphanius seems therefore in error 
when he makes Bardesanes skilled in Greek as 
well as Syriac. His chief work was De Fato , 
written against an astrologer A bid as. This was 
dedicated to Antoninus; not, it seems most likely, 
the emperor, but one of the more conspicuous 
among his own adherents. Eusebius has pre- 
served a very considerable fragment of this 
[Euseb. Prcep. Feeing, vi. 10]. He wrote also a 
great number of hymns, as did his son Harmonius. 
They were used in churches ; and doubtless their 
continued use in Syria helped to retain a belief 
in some of his distinctive opinions, which would 
account for the existence of a sect of Bardesanians 
for nearly two centuries after his death. His 
followers, however, were never numerous, nor 
actively opposed to Catholic teaching. The use 
of his hymns was discontinued in the fourth 
century, and after that time we hear no more of 
the Bardesanians. The fragment above mentioned 
as given by Eusebius, is also found, word for 
word, in the Clementine llecognitions [Clem. 
Recog. ix. 19, &c.]. Erom this Cave infers that 
Bardesanes was the author of these Recogni- 
tions, but does not afflrm it as an established 
fact. Assuming also the identity of the Baby* 
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Ionian and Syrian Bardesanes, we have two oilier 
fragments preserved by Porphyry and cited by 
Cave. [Tillcmont, Mem. ii. 316. Eabric. Bibliolh. 
Gr. ii. 599. Moslicim, dereb. ante Cond. II. 60.] 

BAELAAMITES. The adherents of Barlaam, 
abbot of St. Saviour’s at Constantinople, in his 
controversy with the Hesyciiasts or Quietist 
mystics of the East. Barlaam was a man of 
much learning, belonging to the order of St. 
Basil, and in his early life a strong controversialist 
on the side of the Eastern Church against the 
Latins. In a.d. 1337 he brought a complaint 
against the Hesychast monks of Mount Athos, 
whom he had been directed to visit and inspect, 
and whose strange practice he regarded as mere 
fanaticism. The charges brought by him were 
tried before a council in a.d. 1341, when the 
monks, with Palamas (afterwards archbishop of 
Thessalonica) for their advocate, were acquitted. 
Barlaam was at the same time condemned by the 
influence of the Quietists, and immediately leav- 
ing Constantinople he joined the Latin Church, 
in which he eventually became Bishop of Giermcc 
in Calabria, his native country. 

The dogma which had become the subject of 
controversy — viz. that God dwells in an eternal 
light, distinct from His Being, and this was the 
light seen in the Mount of Transfiguration — was 
again opposed by Acindynus, a friend of Barlaam. 
Several other councils were held on the subject, 
and the Barlaamites, as the opponents of the 
Quietists were now called, were finally silenced 
by one held at Constantinople in a.d. 1351, in 
which they were severely censured. [Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grcec. v. 247, 454.] 

BABSANIAES. One of the small and ob- 
scure sects into which the Acephali broke up in 
the latter half of the fifth century. St. John of 
Damascus says that they derived their name 
from Barsanius, a propagator of the Theodosian 
and Gaianite heresy [Damasc. de Hccres. iii.]. 
They are identical with the Semidalites. 

BAESANUPHITES. A sect of the Acephali, 
like the preceding, and having for their leader 
a pretender of the name of Barsanuphius, who 
falsely claimed to have received consecration as a 
bishop. They separated off from the Acephali at 
the end of the fifth century, and were reunited to 
the Jacobite communion at the end of the ninth 
century [ISTealc’s Patriarch, of Alexandria, ii. 22, 
137]. Barsanuphius is not to be confounded 
with the monk of that name mentioned in 
the ecclesiastical history of Evagrius, iv. 33. 

BAESUMAS. The chief founder and leader 
of the Hestorians in Chaldaea, Persia, Assyria, 
and the adjoining countries. He was ejected 
from the school of Edessa, but became bishop of 
!N isibis [a.d. 435 — 437]. He persuaded the 
Persian sovereign Ph crozes to expel the orthodox 
from their sees and churches, and to substitute 
Kestorians in their place. He also founded the 
school of FTisibis, from which Hestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the heresy in the following 
century to Egypt, Syria, Arabia. India, Tartary, 
and China. 

BAESUMAS. A Syrian archimandrite who 
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took the side of Eutyclies at the Latrocinium or 
so-called second Council of Ephesus. Ho and 
his monks so kicked and otherwise maltreated 
Flavian that he died within a few days from the 
effects of their violence. When the acts of the 
false council were annulled by the Council of Chal- 
cedon Barsumas was driven from it by the general 
voice of those assembled as being the murderer of 
the holy Flavian, and afterwards convicted of heresy 
as a follower of Eutyclies. He died about a.d. 
460. [Fleury, Hist. Eccl. xxvii. 41, xxviii. 18.] 

BARULI. A sect of the Albanenses belong- 
ing to the twelfth century. Their distinguishing 
errors are said to have been, That Christ did not 
become truly incarnate, but assumed a celestial 
kind of body ; that souls were all created before 
the creation of the world, and all fell into sin to- 
gether after the creation. [Sianda, Lexic. Polem. 
s. v.] 

BASILIDIAKS. So called from their founder 
Basilides. He was of Alexandria, and the earliest 
of the Egyptian Gnostics; flourishing early in 
the second century. Cave places him a.d. 112 ; 
some make him later, and he was certainly alive 
in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian [a.d. 117- 
138]. If not actually a contemporary of the 
Apostles he lived at the same time as their dis- 
ciples, for between the death of the Apostle John 
and the beginning of Hadrian’s reign twenty 
years only elapsed. It is likely that the more 
fantastic forms of heresy, which developed rapidly 
after St. John’s death, were in process of formation 
much earlier, but kept back during his lifetime. 
Basilides had dwelt some time in Syria before 
settling in Egypt. Jerome [ de Vir. illustr. xxi.] 
says that he abode, moratus est , in Alexandria 
at the time [a.d. 135] that Cochebas persecuted 
the Christians. Some read mortuus est in this 
passage ; but Clemens Alexandrinus, who knew 
Basilides personally, and on whom it seems we 
may certainly rely for this point, says that he 
lived into the reign of the elder Antoninus. His 
death may therefore be approximately assigned 
to a.d. 139. 

He was a disciple of Menander at the same 
period as Saturninus. He claimed to derive 
his doctrine from St. Matthias, and from one 
Glaucias whom he made the intimate disciple 
(interpres) of St. Peter. This Glaucias is un- 
known to history, except as claimed by Basilides; 
and Waterland [v. 123, Oxf. ed.] seems to suggest 
that he is altogether imaginary. The chief features 
in his system, which was a compound of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, oriental tradition, and Chris- 
tian revelation, were these : First, he held there was 
a great First Cause, one Supreme God, to whom he 
gave the name Abraxas. This name he associated 
with the number 365, which was made up (ac- 
cording to the Greek system of numeration) by 
adding together the numbers represented by 
the letters of which it is composed. The cor- 
respondence of this number with that made by 
the word Mithras, the sun-god of the Persians, is 
some evidence that Basilides had been in Persia 
as well as Egypt, as is stated in the dispute 
between Archelaus and Manes [Routh’s Reliq. 
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This name is evidently of Coptic origin, and 
means the Sacred Word ; or perhaps more strictly 
“ Hallowed be The Fame” [King’s Gnostics , 36]. 
Mr. King has pointed out an instance where the 
Egyptian word “Abrak,” for kneeling down to 
worship, is actually retained in the Hebrew text 
of the Scriptures at Gen. xli. 43. From Abraxas, 
the First Cause, Basilides taught that Understand- 
ing (vofis, mens) was created ; from the Under- 
standing came the Word (Aoyos, verbum), and so 
on by successive generations were produced Pro- 
vidence, Power, Wisdom, Righteousness, Peace. 
From these in turn proceeded the higher order of 
angels, principalities, and powers ; from these came 
again the lower order of angels. The different 
orders of angels each made a separate heaven, 
365 in all. Over them all Abraxas presided. 
By the lowest order of angels the world was 
created ; of this order was the God of the Jews, 
the God of the law and the prophets, whom 
Basilides thus made an angel only. Other angels 
of this order protected and took charge of other 
nations, and thus the interests of the angels be- 
came conflicting, and all in time became corrupt ; 
and the God Supreme sent down from heaven 
His Son (vofis), Who joined Himself to the man 
Jesus, and taught corrupt man the heavenly 
knowledge they had allowed themselves to lose. 
The God of the Jews had no power against the 
Christ, but He had against Jesus, and His people 
by His instigation put Jesus to death. [Massuet’s 
Dissertationes in Irenceum. Clemens Alex.' Strom. 
vi. Tertull. De Prcescrip. xlvi. Hippol. Refat. 
Hcer. vii. 8-15. Aug. llcer . iv. Epiph. I her. 
xxiv.] 

The main problem which the philosophers of 
the second century set themselves to solve was 
the existence of evil in the world. Since many 
of them maintained the essential evil of matter, 
it followed that they frequently denied the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
This was the case with the Basilidians. Basilides 
denied that salvation was promised to the bodies 
of men. His followers in the next century much 
exaggerated his original teaching, if we may judge 
from the much stronger terms used against them 
by Tertullian than had been used by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who was not only a contemporary 
but an inhabitant of the same city as Basilides. 
They recognised, says Tertullian, a half-resurrec- 
tion. “ Being ashamed perhaps to confess Christ 
crucified,” says Waterland [v. 190, Oxf. ed.], 
the ancient visionaries, among whom he reckons 
the Basilidians, “ contrived any wild supposition 
imaginable to evade it.” Their refusal to accept 
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the doctrine of the Resurrection obliged them to 
explain away the Insurrection of Christ. They 
accordingly said that Christ did not sutler on the 
cross, that He was a phantom or appearance only 
without substance of our tlesli, that Simon of 
Cyrene was crucified in llis stead, and that there- 
fore no Christian ought to profess faith in the 
crucified One, lest lie should be found adoring 
Simon. This fantastic theory was an aftergrowth, 
and formed no part of the teaching of the founder 
of the sect, who certainly held the reality of the 
body of the man Christ Jesus. This belief in an 
apparent suffering Christ satisfied the impugners 
of the Resurrection doctrine, amongst whom no 
doubt was Easilides himself. And this belief of 
utter destruction of the body at death led him to 
another position strongly antagonistic to the 
prevailing feelings of Christians; for he vigor- 
ously depreciated the glories of martyrdom. The 
mere denial of a resurrection of the flesh would 
tend to do this. The hope of rising again into a 
perfect man supported many martyrs through 
their sufferings. But Easilides went further than 
this, and endeavoured to frame a scheme to ac- 
count for these sufferings. He adopted in the 
first place a metempsychosis, or transmigration 
theory, saying that the faithful disciples were 
afflicted with torments because of sins committed 
in some previous stage of their existence. One 
of his arguments was from the known sufferings 
of infants; believing in the destruction of the 
body at death, he could not explain this except 
by saying that they had sinned elsewhere. He 
held consequently that the sufferings of confessors 
and martyrs were kinds of punishment, and in- 
flicted necessarily: “ metum et laborem in martyre 
esse necessaria, atque hominem ad agendum 
semper impelli.” Suffering and fear came on 
men like rust on iron. He relied for this part 
of the argument on the Scripture, “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in his answer, maintains that the 
argument about punitive sufferings is worthless 
from the simple consideration that it was always 
in the power of Christians to suffer or not. A 
compliance with the orders of the heathen always 
exempted them from suffering. In a fragment of 
Easilides, preserved by Origen in his commentary 
on Rom. vii. 9 [lib. v. Comment . sec. v.], this 
passage is cited as an authority for his belief 
in the metempsychosis, or, as Origen calls it 
fierevcruii-L aTwcrts, “ Dixit enim Apostolus, quia ego 
vivebam sine lege aliquando : hoc est, antequam 
in istud corpus venirem, in earn speciem corporis 
vixi, quse sub lege non esset, pecudis scilicet, vel 
avis.” He even said men had two souls, “belluina,” 
“ rationalis,” one which we share with the brnte 
creation, and one which is our excellence above it. 

His opinions upon faith and the knowledge of 
God are involved in much obscurity, and, in the 
absence of any extant work of his, can only be 
conjectured. But he seems to have held that 
faith and knowledge were co-ordinate, that faith 
should be greaterorless in any man according to his 
natural powers, 7tl(ttlv apa koll tKXoyrjv oiKuav emu 
KaQ ’ eKavTov Siao-Trjpa [Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3]. 
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In this he would differ from other forms of Gnostic- 
ism, in which they were usually made antagonistic. 
Faith, according to him, was an assent of the 
soul to some proposition not apprehended by the 
senses, because not present; and was peculiar to 
some men by nature ; he held that it was inborn 
in them, and was not the result of instruction, or 
conviction, or any exercise of judgment ; and 
that such men became like God by nature. The 
elect were therefore strangers in the world, so- 
journers, supra-mundane by nature. All sins 
would not be forgiven, but those only committed 
in ignorance ; and therefore the doctrine of the 
atonement had no place in his system. All sins 
must be expiated in the sinner’s own person, and 
in process of this expiation the soul passed 
through various bodies. 

The theory he held on the baptism of Christ 
was not peculiar to his system, but was common 
to many. The descent of the Holy Spirit was 
the indwelling of an mon, or heavenly power, 
which left Him before His death. His disciples 
retained a great veneration for this event, though 
they, as in many other things, greatly obscured 
the original teaching. They were very particular 
in the celebration of the anniversary, spending 
the whole night previous in religious exercises. 
The impurity of morals attributed by the later 
writers to Easilides is another instance of the 
corruption of his followers being laid to his 
charge. There is little doubt that lie taught and 
practised purity of life ; but yet there were 
many features in his moral system which would 
seem to encourage the unprincipled among his 
followers to continue in sin. The opinion for 
instance on election would be perverted by some 
into a license ; let us “ continue in sin that grace 
may abound.” And even Clemens, at the earliest 
period of the heresy, tells us that some did use 
this argument, and looked forward to salvation, 
although deliberately sinning, as being elect by 
the dignity of their nature. Epiphanius is much 
more severe in his charge of impurity [Epipli. Ilcer . 
xxiv. 3]. 

Irenoeus mentions magic in connection with 
Easilides, “ Utuntur autem et hi magia, et ima- 
ginibus, et incantationibus, et invocationibus, et 
reliqua universa periergia” [ Contra Hcer. i. 24]. 
Epiphanius makes the same charge ; ov prjv S2 
aXXa Kal payyaviKals prjyaviais Trpoo-areytoV ovk 
iiravcraTO , Kal 7T€pi€pyi'ais 6 a;raT€cor. Beausobre, 
and after him Lardner, who lose no opportunity 
of trying to exculpate heretics, altogether deny 
that there is any evidence of this profession 
of magic. They say it is only the ignorant 
charge of men who understood no science against 
learned students of mathematics and physics. 
The question of the gems known as the Abraxas 
gems is slightly discussed by Mosheim [i. 197, 
where references are given], and more fully 
examined by Lardner, who pronounces them 
purely heathen and destitute of all Christian 
character [viii. 371, Ac.]. But this question has 
been investigated anew by Mr. King [ The Gnostics 
and their Remains , 1864], whose authority on 
such a point will be admitted by all. He con- 
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siders it satisfactorily established that the form 
engraved on these gems was the invention of 
Basilides himself and intended to be used as a 
talisman ; it was the reduction of his system to 
a visible representation. Several passages arc 
quoted [p. 81] which seem explicable only on 
the supposition that the “ Pantheus upon our 
gems "was actually intended to symbolize the 
deity styled Abraxas.” Jerome mentions several 
other sacred names used by Basil ides [Ep. 
75], Arinagil, Leusiboras, Barbel on, Balsam us, 
“ceteraque magis portenta quam nomina.” The 
first two of these names appear not to occur else- 
where ; the last two, meaning respectively Son 
of God and Lord of Heaven, were names under 
which the Deity was worshipped by the Iberians. 
[Barbeliotes.] 

In the prologue to Jerome’s Commentary 
on St. Matthew mention is made of some 
spurious gospels, and amongst them one by 
Basilides. This is probably the same with the 
twenty-four books of commentaries mentioned by 
Eusebius [Hist. Eccl. iv. 7.] A fragment from the 
thirteenth book of these commentaries is quoted 
by Irenoeus, and another by Clemens from the 
twenty-third book. The one cited by Origen has 
been given above. [All may be seen in Migne’s 
Patrolog. Ser. Grceca. viii. 1263]. A reply to 
this was written by Agrippa Castor, but this also 
has perished [Hieron. de Viris illustr. 21], 
Clemens speaks of a well-known book of Basilides 
called Prophetia Chami. Barcobas and Barcoph 
were also names of prophets to whom Basilides 
appealed. He rejected the authority of the Old 
Testament, and certain portions of the New 
Testament, as the Epistles to the Hebrews, Titus 
and Timothy, which he said were not St. Paul’s. 

The heresy did not survive very long, and 
there is but scanty allusion to it in later writers. 
The most important authors against it are referred 
to above. Jerome [Ep. 75, written c. a.d. 400] 
mentions them as having recently shewn con- 
siderable activity throughout Spain, “ spuroissima 
per Hispanias Basilidis haeresi saeviente, et instar 
pestis et morbi, totas infra Pyrenaeum et Oceanum 
vastante provincias.” 

The fullest and most exhaustive of. the replies 
extant is to be found in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Strom, iv. 12. 

BASLE, CONFESSION OF. [Protestant 
Confessions.] 

BASMOTHEANS. This name is found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions [vi. 6] : “ Even the 
Jewish nation had wicked heresies : for there 
were . . . the Basmotheans, who deny Pro- 
vidence, and say that the world is made by 
spontaneous motion, and take away the im- 
mortality of the soul.” There can be little doubt 
that “ Basmotheans ” is a corruption of “ Masbo- 
tlieans.” [Masbotheans.] 

BASSUS. In some MSS. of Philaster a 
heretic appears whose name is written C. Bassus, 
but as the Colorbasians are not elsewhere named 
by him, and Bassus is not named by any other 
lieresiologist, no doubt C. Bassus is a corrupt 
reading for Colorbasus. [Philast. De Ilcer. xliii.] 
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BEGHARDS. The German name for a very 
widely spread sect of mediaeval heretics who were 
closely allied in their origin with the Italian 
Fraticelli and the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

The name “ Begharil” was originally an honour- 
able designation for those who devoted them- 
selves to a life of prayer; and thus as “ Beguines” 
were “ praying women,” Beghards were “praying 
men.” Both are derived from the old German 
word “ beggen” or “heggeren,” which signifies to 
beg earnestly or heartily ; and were thus analogous 
to such designations as “Pietists,” “Evangelicals,” 
Ac. But from being associated with prayer the 
name was corrupted by the subsequent habits of 
the sect into a mere association with mendicancy, 
and the Beghards were popularly so called be- 
cause they were pertinacious “beggars” in the 
common English sense of the word. 

Female societies of Beguines appear to have 
been formed in many towns in the Netherlands 
towards the end of the twelfth century ; and it is 
supposed that they arose out of the disproportion 
between the sexes caused by the number of men 
slain in the Crusades. In the following century 
many of these communities of Beguines were 
formed in Germany and France, and Matthew 
Paris says that the number of Beguines at Cologne 
in the year 1250 was one thousand, while else- 
where in Germany an “innumerable multitude” 
of them had sprung up [Matth. Par. p. 805]. 
Similar communities of men, associating together 
for prayer and labour, began to be formed early 
in the same century } the first on record being 
one at Louvain, which was founded a.d. 1220. 
About the same time they are found also in 
France under the name of Boni Pueri (Bons 
Garmons) or Boni Yaleti (Bons Yalets) [Gra- 
maye, Antiq. Brabant, pp. 31, 36, 175]. In 
this early development of the Beghard com- 
munities they were mostly affiliated to the 
Dominicans or Franciscans as brethren of the 
third or Lay Order, or Tertiaries ; and this de- 
votional stage of their history is still represented 
on the feminine side by the Beguines of Bel- 
gium. 

But the Beghards had adopted vagrant habits, 
and giving up all labour they professed to keep 
the strict Franciscan vow of poverty by living on 
the labour of others. Thus they wandered about 
through towns and villages with the constant cry 
“Brot durch Gott” (“Bread for the sake of God”), 
and as their numbers increased the importunity 
and “professional” character of their begging in- 
creased also. They obtained all their converts 
from among the ignorant labouring classes, many 
of them being also of that never-failing character 
which leads to the ready acceptance of an}' excuse 
for idleness and wandering. Thus mechanics 
and field labourers left their work to become 
Beghards, and religion became a thin cloak for 
mendicancy. 

An alliance very quickly sprung up between 
the Beghards and the Fraticelli ; and it v'as 
not long before the incorporation of many of the 
Bretiiren and Sisters of the Free Spirit with 
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tlieir body infected them with heresy. The Council 
of Mayence [a.d. 1250] directed the clergy to 
read admonitions to them on three successive 
Sundays or festivals, and to forbid their as- 
sembling in caverns and other secret places for 
preaching [Mansi, Concil. xxiii. 098]. From the 
absence of any notice of heresy in this canon it 
may be doubted whether it had as yet developed 
itself among them. But charges of licentiousness 
were brought against them very early, and from 
the number of women among them the Germans 
called them “Sisterers” (scliwcstrioues) with an 
evident ironical meaning. 

The headquarters of the sect were at Cologne, 
but they spread along the banks of the Bhine 
and overran both France and the Netherlands as 
well. In the year 1306 a decree against them 
was issued by a council held at Cologne, another 
in 1310 by a council held at Treves, a third at 
Strasburg a.d. 1317, and a few years later Pope 
John XXII. published a Bull against them [a.d. 
1330], in which they are declared to be persons 
who have wandered away from the Catholic faith, 
despising the sacraments and sowing other errors 
abundantly. Meanwhile the Inquisition had been 
let loose upon them, and many were burned as 
heretics. One of the first to suffer was a leader 
named Walter, who was executed in 1322, three 
were burned at Constance in 1339, another leader 
named Berthold at Speyer in 1356, and several 
at Strasburg in 1366. Under these persecutions 
the Beghards decreased in number, but traces of 
them are found in the fifteenth century, and 
down to the time of Luther. 

There can be no doubt that the Beghards were 
largely infected with the Antinomianism and 
licentiousness of the Brethren of the Free Spirit. 
“Their professed object,” says Ullmann, “was to 
restore the pure primeval state, the divine life of 
freedom, innocence, and nature. The idea they 
formed of that state was that man being in and 
of himself one with God, requires only to act in 
the consciousness of this unity, and to follow 
unrestrained the divinely implanted impulses 
and inclinations of his nature in order to 
be good and godly ; that prior to the fall he 
possessed such a consciousness to- the full, but 
that it had been disturbed by that event ; that 
the law had introduced differences among man- 
kind, who originally stood upon a level, but that 
these ought now to be done away, and the Para- 
dise state of unity and equality restored. To 
bring this about in defiance of the imposing 
power of the Church, the only way open to them 
was by secret societies and clandestine meetings. 
Accordingly they constructed for themselves re- 
mote and often subterraneous habitations, which 
they called Paradises, and where by night, and 
especially on the nights of festivals, persons of 
both sexes used to assemble. On such occasions 
one of their “apostles” came forward, and taking 
off his clothes, and exemplifying in his own person 
the state of innocence, delivered a discourse upon 
the free intercourse of the sexes, which the law 
of marriage, contrary to nature, had supplanted. 
The sequel, if we may credit the reports, was of 
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a kind which forbids description” 1 [Ullmann’s 
Reformers before the Reformation ]. These re- 
ports were those of eye-witnesses, and Mosheim 
considers that there is no reason to doubt their 
truth [Mosheim, de Beyhardis et Becjuinabus\ 

BEG U INF. The French form of the name 
Beghard. 

BEGUINII. One of the names given to the 
Fraticelli in the Bull of Pope John XXII. [a.d. 
1317] ordering their suppression. 

BEGUTTE. The Dutch form of the name 
Beghard. 

BEHMEN, BOEIIME, or tnore properly 
BOI1M, JACOB, a German mystic who gained* 
many followers on the Continent and in England, 
was born, in 1575, in Allseidenberg, a village 
near Gorlitz in Upper Lusatia. In his childhood 
he tended cattle, and remained to his tenth year 
without instruction. At twelve years lie was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker in Gorlitz. It 
happened one day, when he was left alone in the 
shop, that a stranger in mean apparel, but of 
grave and reverend countenance, entered and 
bought a pair of shoes, then going out of the shop 
a little way, stood still, and called with a loud 
voice, “Jacob, Jacob, come forth!” The boy 
obeyed, and the stranger, taking him by the 
hand, and fixing his bright and piercing eyes on 
him, said, “ J acob, thou art little, but shalt be 
great, and become another man, such an one as 
the world shall wonder at ; therefore be pious, 
fear God, and reverence His word. Bead dili- 
gently the Scriptures, wherein thou hast comfort 
and instruction, for thou must endure much 
poverty and suffer persecution ; but be courageous, 
and persevere, for God loves and is gracious unto 
thee.” After this mysterious visit the boy grew 
more and more serious and visionary, and at one 
time “was for seven days surrounded with a 
divine light, and stood in the highest contempla- 
tion, and in the kingdom of joys.” At nineteen 
he married, and in 1604 became a master shoe- 
maker in Gorlitz. 

Years passed, four sons were born to Behmen, 
and he was still only known as a pious and 
harmless mechanic. Meantime his visionary 
faculty grew greater. On one occasion he fell 
into a trance while gazing on the dazzling light of 
the sun’s rays broken upon a tin vessel. After- 
wards, walking in the fields, he had a new faculty 
opened in him to discern the virtues of plants. 
He began to write, but only for his private satis- 
faction, with no design of publishing his visions to 
the world. A book called Aurora , thus written 
by him, was lent to a friend, who made a copy of 
it, and this fell into the hands of Bichter the 
primate of Gorlitz, by whom the author was 
denounced from the pulpit, and summoned to 

1 The principles of a sect which appears to be a remnant 
of the Beghards were investigated by order of the Austrian 
Government in the year 1848. It was found that they 
still practised the custom of stripping themselves naked 
at their religious assemblies, and that their religion — such 
as jt is — may be defined as an admixture of Stoical 
Quietism and Communism. Their peculiar custom made 
it impossible of course that they should escape the charge 
of immorality. 
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appear before the senate. He was ordered to 
write no more, and obeyed the order for seven 
years. But in 1616, at the age of forty-two, lie 
ventured to publish Aurora, or the Morning Red- 
ness, and during the remaining seven years of his 
life poured forth about thirty other publications. 
One of the most important of his works is, 
Description of the Three Principles of the Divine 
Being. From writing in his native language 
at a time when Latin was generally used, he got 
the name of the Teutonic philosopher. He wrote 
at a steady rate, without haste and without cor- 
rection. All that he produced was welcomed by 
a constantly growing circle of admirers and dis- 
ciples. Richter now again bestirred himself 
against him, and the magistrates recommended 
him to leave the city for the sake of peace, which 
he did. Thereafter he was summoned before the 
Elector of Saxony, who appointed six Doctors of 
Divinity to examine him. His gentle demeanour 
and answers won the good opinion both of the 
Elector and the examiners, and he was charitably 
dismissed. He returned to Gorlitz, where ho 
died in 1624. On his deathbed, he asked his 
son Tobias whether he did not hear sweet music ; 
and when his son answered that he heard nothing, 
bade him open the door, that the sound might 
enter. He foretold the moment of his departure 
three hours before it came, and when it was at 
hand, bade his son turn him, and expired. 

Behmen was a small thin man, with a low fore- 
head, but with full temples and bright blue eyes. 
His voice was weak and sweet, his character 
gentle and retiring. His writings utter in their 
own way the deepest philosophical conceptions, 
and are the work of an entirely spiritual mind. 
Their phraseology is drawn from the Scriptures, 
with a large admixture of the terms of the mys- 
tical chemistry then in use. They consist of 
speculations on the Deity and the origin of 
things, delivered in the form of Divine revela- 
tions. The Deity is to be contemplated first in 
His own existence as “the eternal one, the silent 
nothing, the temperamentum .” The Divine 
Unity is itself a Trinity. Nature, or creature, 
proceeds therefrom, and is called “contrariety.” 
But the proceeding of creature from God is at the 
same time the ingoing of God into creature ; “ the 
silent nothing becomes something by entering 
into duality.” The power of seeing duality in 
things is spiritual-mindedness. 

The life of Behmen was written by his admirer 
Abraham von Frankenberg, who died in 1652. 
The first collection of his writings was made in 
Holland by Betke in 1673 ; a more complete one 
in 1682 by Gichtel [10 vols. Amsterdam], from 
whom the followers of Behmen have received the 
name, of Gichtelians, a sect valued for their 
virtuous, silent, and benevolent life. Another 
edition appeared in Amsterdam in 1730, under 
the title Theosophia revelata , in two volumes ; 
more complete in six volumes. The latest edition 
is by Scliiebler, Leipsic, 1831-40. Besides Ger- 
many and Holland, Behmen was acknowledged 
in France by Pierre Poiret as a man of deep 
spiritual insight, and in England he gained a 
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devoted adherent in the divine and physician 
John Pordage, who wrote a commentary on his 
works, and declared himself convinced by a special 
revelation of the truth of his doctrines. Jane 
Lead, a female enthusiast, founded a sect called 
the Philadelphians, for the study of his writ- 
ings in 1697, in which she was joined by 
Pordage and his celebrated disciple Thomas 
Bromley. An English translation of Behmen 
was published in 1764 by William Law, the 
author of the Serious Call. On the authority of 
Law, we learn that Sir Isaac .Newton was a 
diligent student of Behmen, a large number of 
extracts from whose works was found in the 
handwriting of .Newton amongst his papers 
[Brewster’s Newton , ii. p. 371]. 

The interest in Behmen was revived by the 
great speculative movement in Germany about 
the beginning of this century. The end of the 
philosophy of Fichte, of Schelling, of Hegel, was 
the cognition of the absolute, or unconditioned ; 
terms which denote the same principle which was 
the root of the mystical contemplations of Behmen. 
This identity was acknowledged by Hegel, who saw 
in the “ silent nothing,” or principle of negativity 
which was the origin of things of Behmen, a fore- 
cast of his own celebrated division of philosophy 
into the science of the idea existing in and for 
itself, of the idea representing itself in nature, 
and of the idea returning into itself. Hence 
Hegel placed Behmen at the head of modern 
philosophy. [For a favourable early account of 
Behmen and his doctrines see Arnoldi Hist. 
Ecclesiastica de ITceretica. For a modern Ger- 
man account see Die Lehre des Deutschen Philo- 
sopheu Jacob Bohni, Wuller, Stuttgard, 1836, and 
Tennem ann’s Manual of Phil. A life by an un- 
known author was also published at Dresden, 1802. 
Walton’s Introduction to Theosophy i] 

B ERENGARIANS. [Berengarius.] 

BERENGARIUS. The leader of a too small 
school of divines belonging to the eleventh 
century who opposed the ultra-Roman definition 
of the Real Presence, which had originated with 
Paschasius Radbertus [a.i>. 831-865], and was 
formally promulgated as the doctrine of the 
Western Church by the Fourth Council of 
Lateran [a.d. 1215]. 

In the earlier part of his life, Berengarius, or 
Berenger, was at the head of the school attached 
to the cathedral of Tours, of which he was also 
canon. But when he was about forty-two years 
of age [a.d. 1040] he became Archdeacon of 
Angers, .shortly after which time he first comes 
into notice in connection with the Eucharistic 
controversy. As a schoolmaster he had shewn 
an independence and originality of mind which 
had brought upon him some degree of censure as 
being fond of novelties, especially of a novel pro- 
nunciation of Latin which he wished to introduce. 
But his intellectual boldness was shewn soon after 
he went to Angers by his opposition to the Euchar- 
istic theories of Radbertus, which had now become 
received as authoritative by many theologians. 
Berengarius had studied the work of Ratramnus, 
written against this view of the Eucharist, but 
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was said to go much further from the received 
opinion, and to maintain that the consecrated 
elements are only symbols — “ figuram quandam 
et similitudinem ” — of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. A remonstrance against this teaching 
was written to him [a.d. 1045] by an old 
friend and schoolfellow, Adelmann, then Arch- 
deacon of LDge, and afterwards [a.d. 1048] 
Bishop of Brescia. This warning was repeated 
two years afterwards with affectionate earnest- 
ness, the second letter being still extant [Adel- 
mann, De Ycritate Cor p. et Sang. Dom., Bruns- 
wick, 1770]. Berengarius having by this time 
got into public controversy with Hugo, bishop of 
Langres, on the subject, wrote a letter to Lanfranc 
(then Abbot of Bee, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury), stating his views and endeavour- 
ing to secure Lanfranc’s support for them. The 
abbot being then at Borne, the letter of Beren- 
garius did not reach him until its contents were 
known to others, and the consequence was that 
it was laid before a council which was sitting at 
the time [a.d. 1050] as containing heresy. The 
council convicted its author, without waiting to 
know whether he had any explanation or defence 
to offer, and the sentence was confirmed at Ver- 
celli in the September following. At this latter 
council Berengarius wished to be present that he 
might make his defence, but being then in the 
Abbey of Tours he was prevented from attending 
by Henry I., King of France, who considered 
that he would run into danger by carrying out 
his wish [Mansi, ConciL xix. 757, 773]. 

Four years after this condemnation a Legatine 
council was held at Tours, when Hildebrand was 
present as the Papal representative [a.d. 1054]. 
At this council Berengarius declared his belief 
that “ Panis atque vinum altaris post consecra- 
tionem sunt Christi Corpus et Sanguis,” and 
Hildebrand being satisfied with this declaration, 
did not permit him to carry the explanation of 
his opinions into detail, but released him from 
the sentence of heresy which had been passed 
upon him. 

Subsequently Berengarius was summoned to 
Borne, where he appeared in the year 1059. 
There was a popular clamour against him as a 
heretic, and a demand that he should suffer death 
as such. Either in fear of death, or for some 
other unknown reason, he was then persuaded by 
Cardinal Humbert to sign a form of recantation, 
in which he acknowledged Transubstantiation in 
its most extreme form. His words, as given by 
Lanfranc, declare, “ Pan em et vinum . . . Yerum 
Corpus et Sanguinem Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
esse, et sensualiter non solum sacramento, sed in 
veritate, manibus sacerdotuin tractari, frangi, et 
fidelium dentibus atteri” [Lanfr. Opp. p. 232]. 

On his return to France Berengarius took up his 
former line, notwithstanding this recantation, and 
engaged in a controversy with Lanfranc which 
lasted for many years, and during the course of 
which the former was occasionally in danger from 
the populace, who by this time had become 
blindly violent in defence of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. Hildebrand became Pope as 
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Gregory VII. in the year 1073 ; but although hi 
had protected Berengarius hitherto, he was not 
able to withstand the demand of the Cardinals 
that he should again be called to account. Once 
more, therefore, the mover of this controversy 
was summoned to Borne, and once more, in a 
council which was held in February 1079, he 
signed a recantation, in which the doctrine which 
he had so long opposed was stated in as extreme 
a form as before [Mansi, ConciL xx. 543], 

Berengarius left Borne on this occasion with a 
Papal certificate of his orthodoxy, and all who 
should presume to call him a heretic were by this 
document anathematized [D’Achery, Spicileg. iii. 
413]. But he was also commanded to abstain 
from all controversy on the subject of the Eu- 
charist, or from teaching any one except as a means 
of reclaiming those whom he had led into error. 
He lived for several years longer, much mortified 
and humiliated by his recantation, and not really 
altering the opinions which he had so long held. 
His death took place a.d. 1088 in the island of 
St. Cosmas near Tours, where he had latterly 
lived in great retirement under the protection of 
the Bishop of Tours. Berengarius never formed a 
sect, but many afterwards perverted his opinions 
into a denial of the Beal Presence, and these were 
named Berengarians. [Lanfranc, De Eucharist . 
Berengar. de Sacr. Ccena. Ebrard’s Doctr. and 
Hist, of the Lord } s Supper , Frankfort, 1845.] 
BEBON. A Yalentinian heretic mentioned by 
Ilippolytus, and not otherwise known. Hippo- 
lytus writes respecting him that he and some 
others had forsaken the delusion of Valentinus 
only to fall into deeper errors. The special 
heresy of Beron appears to have been that against 
which the clause of the Athanasian Hymn, “One, 
not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God,” was 
levelled. He held that at the Incarnation the 
Divine Nature of the Second Person in the 
Blessed Trinity became circumscribed or limited 
so as to be compatible with the Human Nature 
to which it was united, God the Son thus be- 
coming self-emptied, acquiring an i8ta Trepiypa<f>ip 
and ceasing to be “ Immensus Filius.” A frag- 
ment of Ilippolytus remains in which he con- 
troverts this error of Beron, and some others 
founded upon it, saying, “ What the Divine 
Nature was before the Incarnation that it was 
afterwards : in Its Essence infinite, incomprehen- 
sible, impassible, incomparable, unchangeable, 
inconvertible, abiding in its own natural essence, 
and working according to its own nature ” 
[Hippol. contra Beronem et Helicem , in Fabric. 
Bill. Grcec. i. 225. Artemonites]. 

BEBNABD, ST. [Schoolmen.] 

BEBTBAM. [Batramnus.] 

BEBYLLUS was bishop of Bostra in Arabia 
about a.d. 230. He was a man of learning and 
piety, but falling into heresy, a synod was 
held at Bostra to judge his case. Origen, who 
attended the synod, held private conferences 
with Bcryllus, which were followed by a public 
disputation. The result was that Beryl lus was 
convinced of his error and returned to the 
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Catholic faith. This synod is frequently assigned 
to the year 247 or 249. From the order of 
events in Eusebius it appears to have been before 
the death of Gordian, a.d. 244, and is dated by 
Cave a.d. 243. 

Beryllus asserted that our Lord, before His 
Incarnation, did not exist in the distinction of 
His own Person ; and that He was Divine because 
there dwelt in Him not the proper Divinity of 
the Son, but the Divinity of the Father. 1 The 
first proposition needs no comment. The second 
has been somewhat variously interpreted. Mos- 
heim [Eccl. Hist. cent. III. cap. v. sec. 14] 
says that the opinion, when considered with 
attention, amounts to this : that Christ did not 
exist before Mary, but that a Spirit issuing 
from God Himself, and therefore superior to all 
human souls, as being a portion of the Divine 
nature, was united to Him at the time of His 
birth. This appears to be an explaining away 
the “ Paternal Divinity ” which was asserted to 
have dwelt in Christ, and to suppose that Beryl- 
lus held, perhaps by anticipation, the later Sa- 
bellian doctrine. The words of Eusebius can be 
satisfied only by the earlier Sabellian or Patri- 
passian doctrine ; and accordingly Bishop Bull 
[ Jud . Eccl. CcitJtol. iii. 4 ; Def Fid. Nic. iv. 3, 
17] classes Beryllus with Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sabellius. 2 Against this it may be said that 
Origen, in the passage quoted by all commen- 
tators [Frag, ex Comm, in Ep. ad Titnm\ has 
distinguished between the doctrine of Beryllus 
and of the Patripassians. The passage is as fol- 
lows : “ Sed et eos, qui homincm dicunt Domin- 
um Jesnm praecognitum et praedestinatum, qui 
ante adventum carnalem substantialiter et pro- 
prie non extiterit, sed quod homo natus Patris 
solam in se habuerit deitatem, ne ill os quidem 
sine periculo est eeclesise numero sociari: sicut et 
illos, qui superstitiose magis quam religiose, uti ne 
videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum negare 
Salvatoris deitatem, unam eandemque subsisten- 
tiam Patris ac Filii asseverant, i. e. duo quidem 
nomina secundum diversitatem causarum reci- 
pientem, unam tamen v7rocrTacrtv subsistere, i. e. 
unam personam duobus nominibus subjaeentem, 
qui latine Patripassiani appellantur. ,, The only 
difference between the two classes, the former of 
them being that to which Beryllus belonged, was 
that the Patripassians retained the names of 
Father and Son to be used as the varying action 
of the One and same Person required. Beryllus 
seemed to have disdained this affectation of re- 
taining the names while all distinction of Person 
was denied. 

Socrates [Hist. Eccl. iii. 7], in error, makes 
Beryllus to have been bishop of Philadelphia. 

1 Td? Swrrjpa Kal Ki'piov rj/nu>v \lyeiv roXfi&v fir} 7 rpov- 
4>€<JTavai kclt ihiav ofiatas TreptypacpTjv 7 rpb tt)s els avOpuirovs 
eiri5rip.las t p.r}5$ p.r)V deOTTjra ibiav %x €LV i ^XX’ ep.Tro\iTevo- 
p.lvrjv avrip p.6vr}v ttjv TraTpucrjv [Euseb. Hist. Fed. vi. 33]. 
Kegarding the interpretation of these words, see Valesius’ 
note, and Mosheim, Dc rebus Christ, saec. iii. sect. 34. 

2 Gennadius [eap. iii.] mentions Beryllus together 
with Artemon and Mareellus. Pseudo-Hieronymus [cap. 
36] mentions the denial of the pre-existence of Christ as 
common to Beryllus and Pliotinus. 
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He says, in a somewhat marked manner, that the 
synod of Bostra, in its letter to Beryllus, asserted 
that Christ, when made flesh, assumed not only 
the flesh but also the soul of man. But wo are 
not entitled to infer from this that Beryllus com- 
bined Patripassian and Apollinarian doctrine. 
The acts of the synod of Bostra, the disputation 
of Origen and Beryllus, and Beryllus’ letters to 
Origen thanking him for saving him from heresy, 
are unhappily lost. 

BESOCH1. [Bizocm.] 
BEZPOPOFTSCHINS. That division of Rus- 
sian dissenters which does not retain the office 
of “pope” or priest, except in such a formas 
that of the Presbyterian or Independent min- 
istry. The Bezpopoftscliins have been divided 
into fifteen or twenty sects, the principal of which 
are the Duchobortzi, the Piiilipoftsciiins, and 
the Pomerane ; but all the smaller and fanatical 
sects have sprung from them. 

BEZSLOVESTNI. A name signifying “ the 
dumb,” given to a not very numerous Russian 
sect of the eighteenth century, whose members 
after conversion became perpetually speechless. 
Very little is known of their tenets. In order to 
extract some information, a governor general of 
Siberia, named Pestal, in the reign of Catharine II. 
[a.d. 1762-1796], employed the cruellest forms 
of torture, pouring hot sealing-wax on their flesh, 
and tickling the soles of their feet with feathers, 
but without avail. 

BIANCHI. [Albati.] 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS. [Bryanites.] 
BIBLE COMMUNISTS. [Perfectionists.] 
BICHINI. [Bizocm.] 

BICORNI. A term colloquially signifying 
“ idiots” among the Italians, and used contemptu- 
ously as a name for the Beghards by some 
mediaeval writers. 

BIZOCHI. A name for the Fraticelli, 
found in the Bull of Pope John XXII. condem- 
ning that community [a.d. 1317], By some it is 
derived from “Bizzoco,” or in French “Besace,” 
on account of the wallet which they carried to 
hold the provisions which they begged from door 
to door : by others from “ bigio,” which indicated 
the grey colour of their garments. 

BLASTUS. A Quartodeciman of this name 
is mentioned by the author of the book against 
heresies which formerly went by the name of 
Tertullian : and on the ground of his teaching 
that the Christian passover should be kept on 
the day fixed b} r the Jewish Law, he is declared 
to have been desirous of introducing Judaism. 
[Pseudo-Tcrtull. xxii.] He is doubtless the same 
person as the Roman Blastus named by Eusebius 
as being nearly involved in the fall of Florinus, 
who became a Valentinian [Euseb. Hist. Eccl . 
v. 15]. There is no evidence that Blastus ever 
actually became a Gnostic, but Eusebius records 
that an Epistle on Schism was written to him 
by Irenoeus, as well as one on the Monarchy of 
God to Florinus [ibid. v. 20]. For the par- 
ticulars of his association with the Quartodeci- 
mans, the reader is referred to the article under 
that title. [Tlieod. llceret. fab. i. 23.] 
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BOCASOTI. [Bizocin.] 

BOGOMILES, or (as it is corruptly written) 
BogahmiTxE, was the name assumed by a sect of 
heretics, who appeared in tlie twelfth century in 
the Bulgarian city of Philippopolis. They appear 
to have separated off from the Paulicians, tlie 
Maniclnnan heretics who were predominant in the 
Dannbian provinces from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century. 

The founder of the Bogomiles was an heretical 
monk named Basil, who directed his followers to 
use and glory in the dissonant name of Bogo- 
mile, an appellation compounded of two Sclavie 
roots, “ Bog” signifying God, and “mil” His 
mercy. They were better known to the orthodox 
Greek world under the title of “Phundaites,” or 
“ wearers of the girdle,” from the habit which 
poverty or the commands of Basil forced them 
to adopt. We also meet with them in contem- 
porary literature under the name of Massilians ; 
it is presumable, from some fancied resemblance 
in doctrine to the earlier Semi-Pelagian heretics 
of that name. 

This sect was drawn from the dregs of the 
population, and made poverty and ignorance chief 
and necessary tenets. By this rule, all learned 
persons were excluded from their body, yet they 
took upon themselves the revision of the Scrip- 
ture Canon. Their Bible consisted of seven books : 
the Psalms, the Prophets, each of the four Gospels, 
the Acts, with the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Like other Paulicians, they adopted an alle- 
gorical interpretation of Scripture, taught the 
innate evilness of matter, and its eternal hos- 
tility to spirit. Pursuing the same line of 
reasoning, they denied all mysterious efficacy 
to the sacraments, and rejected altogether the 
baptism of water. They supported their belief 
in a Docetic or fantastic Christ, by a reference 
to the distinctive quality of His baptism, as 
opposed to that administered by John. The 
creation of the world they conceived to be due 
to a wicked Demiurge, and attributed the murder 
of Abel to the jealousy of Cain, whose birth they 
referred to a union between Eve and Satanael 
(the eldest son of Jehovah), while they assigned 
to Adam the paternity of Abel. 

These rude and ignorant heretics, who seem 
to have equally misconceived both Christi- 
anity and Manichseism, might have remained 
unmolested in their obscurity, but for the mis- 
sionary zeal of Alexius Comnenus. That emperor, 
whose piety or policy induced him to undertake 
the conversion of the Paulicians, was made 
acquainted, during his mission work, with the 
existence of the unhappy Bogomiles. Diblatius, 
one of their chiefs or apostles (for, like Mani him- 
self, Basil emulated the organization of primitive 
Christianity) disclosed the name of their leader 
to the emperor. Impelled by a desire to effect 
the more complete extermination of the heresy, 
Alexius invited the leader of it, Basil, to a banquet, 
at which, in the guise of a disciple, he extracted 
from him a full confession of his guilt. At the 
close of the entertainment, Basil was seized by 
the officers of the emperor, and by his orders kept 
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in close confinement until the return of the court 
to Constantinople. There the contumacious here- 
siareh was publicly burned : the scene of his 
execution being the open space before the gates 
of St. Sophia. By command of tlie emperor, as 
we are informed by his daughter Anna Comnena, 
a monk of the Eastern Church, Eutliymius Zyga- 
benus by name, composed a full account and 
refutation of the Bogomilian errors, which is still 
to be read in his work, entitled the A oy^artKi] 
llavoirkta. The total dispersion of the sect en- 
sued upon the death of their founder. 

In a.d. 1140, a Constantinopolitan council for- 
mally anathematized the heresy of the followers 
of Basil ; but three years later, two bishops of 
Cappadocia, Clement and Leontinus, were con- 
demned for holding these opinions. It may, 
however, be reasonably supposed, that these 
perverts, whose dioceses were situated in the 
original seat from which Paulician Manichreism 
(the parent of the Bogomilian heresy) had 
emigrated into Europe, were only primitive 
Paulicians, whose tenets, being discovered to 
resemble (though with material differences) those 
of their Bulgarian brothers, were fitted, in default 
of a more exact nomenclature, with the title of 
Bogomiles. The last mention of the heresy is 
the condemnation of a monk named Niphorion 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

[All that is known about this obscure and 
illiterate body has been collected in the work by 
Job. Christ. Wolf, Ilistoria Bogomilorum , Dis- 
sert. iii., Wittenberg, 1712.] 

BOHEMIA, CONFESSION OF. [Protes- 
tant Confessions.] 

BOHEMIAN BEETIIEEN. This name was 
given to a semi-religious, semi-political party which 
sprung up in Bohemia, early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They directed their efforts to preserve tlie 
religious independence of their country from the 
exorbitant claims of the Pope, and their con- 
stitutional freedom against the pretensions of the 
princes of the house of Austria. 

The Bohemians were a branch of the Sclavonic 
race. They were originally called Czechs, and 
occupied the country of the Teutonic Boii, in the 
middle of the sixth century, having subdued the 
original inhabitants. They were converted to 
Christianity by the labours of Methodius, a Greek 
priest of Thessalonica, towards the end of the 
ninth century. The Eastern Church, therefore, 
may justly claim them as her own sons, and for a 
long time they knew no other form of Christianity. 
But Latin tendencies gradually prevailed in spite of 
strong opposition. In 068 they were brought under 
the Papal supremacy, and in the following century 
Latin was made the language of their Liturgy in 
direct opposition to the Sclavonic vernacular. 
Shortly afterwards the celibacy of the clergy was 
forced upon them, and the cup was withdrawn from 
the laity. But these changes, brought about by 
external power, excited a strong feeling of dis- 
content, which received further increase in con- 
sequence of the close connection of the country 
with England, arising from the marriage between 
our own Eichard II. and Anne, sister of King 
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Wenceslaus of Bohemia. Through this "VVickliflc's 
writings were diffused in the latter country. 
These causes, coupled with the Papal schism that 
was then raging, gave rise to a party, of which 
the celebrated Huss was the chief ornament, 
Catholic so far as doctrine was concerned, yet 
national and therefore anti-papal in spirit. For 
a time, under the mild but somewhat weak rule 
of Wenceslaus, the public peace was maintained, 
notwithstanding the execution of Huss, which 
excited and alarmed the whole country, and gave 
strength to the extreme men, who now began to 
appear as the Taborites, or Hussites proper. But 
the death of the king kindled the flame of a re- 
ligious war, of all such wars the most bloodily 
waged on both sides. The natural successor of 
AVenceslaus was his brother Sigismund, the em- 
peror who had weakly given up Huss to death 
at Constance, and although the crown was elective, 
he at once took measures to assert what he con- 
sidered his just rights. For a time the nation 
was united against him as one man, and the war 
which followed, first under the leadership of 
John Ziska, and afterwards under that of Pro- 
copius, was one of the most remarkable, as a 
national uprising against a poAverful foreign foe, 
that history has recorded. [Hussites.] 

But what the whole power of the Empire and 
of the Papacy combined could not effect was 
soon brought about by internal dissension. There 
were two chief parties among the Bohemians. 
The larger, which comprised almost all the clergy 
and the greater part of the nobles, was Catholic, 
but anti-papal. Hot a single heresy could be laid 
to their charge. They were of the old national 
party, and had never •willingly submitted to the 
claims of the Pope, which they now openly 
abjured as antichristian. They also claimed 
the restoration of the cup to the laity, and the 
subjection of the spirituality to the temporal 
power in all things temporal. They were usually 
styled Calixtines or Utraquists, and had but 
little in common with the Taborite followers of 
Ziska, who had departed as much from the prin- 
ciples of Huss as the modern Wesleyans have 
from those of Wesley. 

When Sigismund found that he could not sub- 
due the Bohemians by force of arms, he made 
use of this distinction to divide his opponents, 
and subdue them in detail. He invited them to 
send deputies to the Council of Basle, where they 
might state their grievances, and if possible effect 
an accommodation. This proposal was scornfully 
rejected by the Taborites, and eagerly accepted by 
the Catholic or Calixtine party. These latter 
made the following four demands of the Coun- 
cil : [1] That the Communion should be in 
both kinds ; [2] that the secular power should 
have dominion over the persons of criminous 
clerks ; [3] that there should be perfect liberty 
of preaching to all ecclesiastics; [4] that the 
clergy should not be allowed to hold civil" offices. 
After fierce discussion the first of these was 
granted, and for a time a hollow truce existed 
between the national Bohemian party and Pome. 
Sigismund had gained his object, and shortly after- 


wards the more extreme Taborites were utterly 
crushed as a political party, Sigismund was ac- 
knowledged as king, peace was restored to the 
country, and the Bohemians were allowed to con- 
tinue members of a national, Catholic, and yet 
anti-papal Church. This was in 1435. 

But the Papal court could not rest permanently 
content with anything short of absolute sub- 
mission, and this well-known fact, coupled with 
small annoyances and petty persecutions, kept 
alive the suspicions and jealousies of the Bo- 
hemians, so that in 1450 they sent an embassy 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, desiring to be 
readmitted into communion, on the ground that 
they had originally derived their Christianity 
from the East. But though the embassy was 
well received, the advance of the Turks and other 
changes prevented anything from coming out of 
it. Political troubles followed in Bohemia, which 
led to the loss of the ancient constitutional rights 
of the people against their sovereigns. The 
differences between the Romanizing and the 
national parties became the more marked, so that 
as the former were favoured by the rulers, the 
latter found some difficulty in preserving the 
succession. At one time, in 1482, an Italian 
wandering bishop, Augustine Lucian, appeared 
most opportunely for them, when the arch- 
bishopric of Prague was purposely kept vacant 
by the authorities who favoured Home. Shortly 
after they sought for and received ordination from 
the Armenians. The consequence was that the 
country was kept in a state of religious ferment 
by the contests between the two parties, until 
King Ladislaus, in a Diet held at Kuttenberg in 
1485, caused a religious truce for thirty-three 
years to be concluded. Each party agreed to 
refrain from annoying the other; freedom of 
preaching was allowed, and the compacts of 
Basle v r ere reaffirmed against the Papal opposi- 
tion. 

The following century saw a great change in 
the Bohemians. The Lutherans of Germany 
crowded into their country, and joined the national 
party of the Bohemians, obtaining shelter and 
toleration under their name, and infecting the 
Bohemian Church with their peculiarities. So 
matters continued until 1556, when the Jesuits 
were introduced. The public education was 
placed in their hands, and they were commis- 
sioned to use all efforts of influence and per- 
suasion to bring the people back into unity with 
the See of Rome, but at the same time, to quiet 
apprehension, the privileges of the national party 
were confirmed. In 1609, Rudolph, after various 
efforts to enforce uniformity, was compelled to 
grant the Bohemian charter, allowing complete 
toleration to the three parties, the Romans, the 
Bohemians, and the Protestants (Lutherans and 
Calvinists), and exhorting them all to live in peace 
with each other. To each of them was allowed 
full liberty to build churches, to found schools, 
and to hold their own ecclesiastical courts. But 
the peace did not continue for long. Lutheran- 
ism began to infect the national party more and 
more, owing to the influx from Germany, while on 
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the other hand Rudolph's successor, Ferdinand, in 
his own hereditary dominions of Styria (the crown 
of Bohemia was elective), had distinguished him- 
self by a zealous persecution of the Protestants. 
Suspicion united the old Bohemians and the 
later foreign bodies against him, and a civil war 
followed, stained by the usual atrocities on both 
sides. It proved the commencement of the Thirty 
Years’ AVar. The insurgents elected Frederick 
Count Palatine to he their king, but he was a 
rigid Calvinist, and commenced his reign with 
the destruction of altars, crucifixes, and monu- 
mental tombs in Prague, whereby he alienated 
the old Bohemian party, which had never (at least 
as a body) abandoned either Catholic ritual or 
Catholic doctrine. Moreover, he was not fitted 
by firmness of character to be the leader in any 
great movement, and his first defeat on the White 
Mountains near Prague, in November 1G20, de- 
stroying his hopes, he fled from the kingdom ; 
taking with him the crown jewels, but leaving 
his unfortunate Bohemian followers a prey to the 
vengeance of the merciless Ferdinand. 

This was the last effort of the Bohemians to 
maintain their religious liberties by force of arms. 
Henceforth they submitted to the power of the 
house of Austria, to which they have ever since 
been attached. The Jesuits whom Frederick 
had banished were restored ; Roman Catholicism 
was made the established religion of the country, 
and every effort was made to bring back the 
natives to the communion of Rome. To the 
legitimate means of conversion used by the 
Jesuits were added others of a more questionable 
character. The government put forth all its 
strength to crush those who w r ere regarded as 
political opponents. Persecutions, the quartering 
of soldiers upon the disaffected, and the uproot- 
ing of families, did their work. Moreover, Pro- 
testantism pure and simple had never found great 
favour in the eyes of the people, and with the 
political decay of the national party, the peculiar 
religious fire of the nation was quenched. An 
immense majority of the people is now Roman 
Catholic. There are a few Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists among them, chiefly of German extrac- 
tion ; a remnant also of the Hussites still lingers 
on under the name of Bohemian Brethren 
[Hussites], but the national, Catholic, and anti- 
papal party has long been extinct. [Palacky, 
Jlist. Bohemia .] 

BOLIN GBROKE. A sceptical nobleman of 
the last century [a.d. 1G 72-1 751] who promoted 
among the higher classes that flippant infidelity 
for which they were so conspicuous during the 
reigns of Queen Anne and the first two Hano- 
verian Kings, and which he himself had learned 
in Paris. Bolingbroke may be said to have 
originated in England that supercilious and super- 
ficial style of infidelity which looks upon religion 
as an useful institution for women, children, and 
the lower classes, and which is worth the support 
of a government as a means of preserving order 
and the rights of property. [Sceptics. Dict. of 
Tiieol., art. Deism.] 

BON I HOMINES. [Perfecti.] 
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BONI PUERI. [Begiiards.] 

BONI VALETI. [Begiiards.] 

BONOSIANS [Bonosiani or Bonosiaci]. A 
sect formed in Macedonia at the end of the fourth 
century by Bonosus, Bishop of Sardiea. Bon- 
osus held that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
by adoption only [Pseud.-IIier. xlii. ; Isid. I lisp, 
liii.]. This identifies his doctrine with that of 
Photinus ; an identification made by the second 
Council of Arles, can. xvi. and xvii. Gcnnadius 
also states, that Audentius, a Spanish bishop, 
wrote against the Photinians, “ who are now 
called Bonosiaci” [de Vir. III. cap. 14; quoted 
by Lardner, Cred. cap. lxxxix. q. v.\ How 
soon Bonosus and his followers reached this 
stage of complete Photinianism is not known. 
There appears to have been an intermediate 
stage, during which the party was gradually 
drifting into the open denial of the pre-existence 
of Christ. For in no other way can we reconcile 
the high authorities of the Council of Arles and 
Gregory the Great, which are seemingly in direct 
contradiction. The council [II. Arel. can. xvii.] 
says it is manifest that the Bonosians baptize in 
the name of the Trinity, and orders, therefore, 
converts from them to be received with chrism 
and imposition of hands. Gregory says as unhesi- 
tatingly that they do not baptize in that name 
\Decret. Collect . pars. iii. dist. iv. can. Hi vero 
hceretici\ It is easy to conclude (and it agrees 
with the natural course of heresy) that the coun- 
cil refers to the early practice of the sect, and 
Gregory to the later practice. In the year 389 
or 390, Bonosus was condemned by Theophilus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and Anysius, Bishop of 
Thessalonica, and others, as delegates of the 
Synod of Capua, for teaching that the Blessed 
Virgin, after our Lord’s birth, bore children to 
Joseph. The two bishops wrote to Ambrose 
inquiring his opinion. Ambrose replied that the 
case was referred to them by the synod, and that 
it was not his place to give a judicial opinion, — 
“ Vicem enim Synodi recepistis,” “Vos enim 
totius Synodi vice decernitis, nos quasi ex Synodi 
auctoritate judicarc non convenit.” But privately 
he approves their sentence. He names no other 
charge against Bonosus than that relating to the 
Blessed Virgin [Ambrose. Epist. i. v. ed. 1616]. 
It seems then that after his condemnation on 
this point Bonosus fell by degrees into Photin- 
ianism. [Antidicoiiarianiies.] The sentence 
was of suspension from his episcopal functions, 
but Bonosus continued to ordain those who ap- 
plied to him. 

The Decretal Epistles of Innocent I. make 
mention of Bonosus more than once. The larger 
number of the epistles are no doubt forgeries ; it 
is doubtful whether any are genuine. Still they 
were early forgeries, for Dionysius Exiguus 
accepted them, and they may be taken as evi- 
dence of facts where the object of the forger did 
not call for misrepresentation. In the present 
case his object would be not to misrepresent the 
facts, but to ascribe the conduct held towards 
Bonosus to the principle of obedience to the Seo 
of Rome. The letter to Laurentius, Bishop of 
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Senia in Dalmatia, directs that the Defensors of 
the Church drive away the Bonosians, who deny 
Christ to have been born of the Substance of the 
Father before the world. That to Martianus, 
bishop of Naissus in Dacia, directs that they who 
were ordained by Eonosus before his condemna- 
tion be continued in the clergy. That to the 
bishops and deacons of Macedonia warns that the 
reception of some ordained by Eonosus which 
has been already allowed is not to be made a 
precedent, and states that many who despaired of 
obtaining orders in the Church procured ordina- 
tion from Eonosus with the view of returning to 
the Church, and the hope of being received as of 
the clergy. [Johnson, Vade Mecum , ii. 301.] 
IIow long the sect existed is not known. 

EONS HOMMES. [Perfecti.] 
EOEBEL1TES. [Barbeliotes.J 
BOEBOEIANS. [Barbeliotes.] 
EOEEELISTS. A sect of the Mennonites or 
Dutch Baptists which originated with Adam 
Borrel, a man of good station and learning, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. Their 
distinction from the Mennonite body at large 
was that they professed an austere life and re- 
jected all external ordinances of Divine worship, 
being thus analogous to the English Quakers. 
[Stoupp, Traite de la Religion des Uollandais.] 
BOUGEES. [Bulgarians.] 
EOUEIGNONISTS. A sect of French Quiet- 
ists of the seventeenth century, followers of 
Antoinette Eourignon de la Porte, a lady of 
Flanders, who was born at Lisle in the year 
1G1G, and died at Franeker in Friesland in the 
year 1G80. Madame Eourignon imagined that 
she had received a direct inspiration from God to 
restore the Christian religion, which she alleged 
to have been lost in the midst of the contro- 
versies which it had raised. Setting her face 
against all churches and sects, she devoted herself 
to the task of forming a new community of which 
she should be the living instructress ; her quali- 
fication for that office being based on a claim that 
the true spiritual meaning of Holy Scripture had 
been specially revealed to her. Full of enthusiasm, 
she also possessed great conversational powers, 
and these qualities gained her many converts 
even among persons of high education. She was 
also a most industrious author, her collected writ- 
ings filling nineteen volumes ; but these, and 
probably her conversation also, were largely 
borrowed from the mystical theology of an earlier 
date. The leading point of her system was that 
common to the Pietistic mystics, that religion 
consists in emotion and conscious feeling, not in 
knowledge and practice. 

The most distinguished of the Eourignonists 
were a Jansenist priest of the Oratory of Mechlin, 
named Bartholomew de Cordt, and Peter Poiret, 
a Calvinistic minister of considerable learning. 
The latter was an energetic coadjutor of Madame 
Eourignon, and after her death became the leader 
of her sect, his exposition of its principles being 
printed in 171 3, in six volumes, entitled The Divine 
CEconomy , or an universal system of the ivorks 
andp>urposes ofGod } written originally in French. 
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The Eourignonists spread from Holland to 
Germany, France, Switzerland and England, and 
at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century held a position not 
unlike to that of the Swedenborgians in later 
times. Some still kept up their connection with 
the churches or sects to which they had pre- 
viously belonged ; others separated themselves 
from all Christian societies and followed a life of 
private contemplation, studying the works of the 
Quietists and Pietists in general, but looking to 
those of their founder as the great source of 
spiritual knowledge. 

BOUENEANS. This name has been given 
to the disciples of a Birmingham preacher named 
Bourne, who maintained the most extreme form of 
the doctrine of annihilation, which places the final 
punishment of impenitent sinners not in suffering 
but in the total extinction of their existence. 

BEACHITiE. A sect of the Maniclueans, 
which Prateolus assigns to the end of the third 
century, but of which nothing is known. [Pra- 
ted. Hceres. xxxiii.] 

BEAHMINS. The religion of Brahminism is 
professed by about 150,000,000 people in the 
peninsula of India. It derives its name from the 
title of the chief caste of its votaries, from which 
alone the priests are taken ; but it is also known as 
Hindooism, or the Hindoo religion. Brahminism 
is the oldest of the religions that have sprung 
from the Aryan family of mankind. The religion 
of Zoroaster, or Magianism, is an offshoot from it. 
Buddhism was a schism and an antagonism. It is 
derived from and professes to be based on sacred 
writings in the Sanscrit language, the oldest of 
which are of extreme antiquity. In its present 
form it differs widely from the primitive religion, 
owing to successive corruptions, arising partly 
from the development of religious thought, partly, 
as it appears, from unknown foreign accretions, 
partly from impositions devised for the purpose 
of maintaining and extending the power of the 
Brahmins or priestly caste. 

I. The primitive form of the Hindoo religion 
is known to us only from the sacred books, or 
Vedas, written in the Sanscrit language. These 
are four in number — the Eig-Veda, the Yagur- 
Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. 
Collectively, they are known as the Veda, from 
the same root as oTSa, meaning originally know- 
ledge. Of these the Eig-Veda, or Veda of Praise, 
is by far the most ancient and important, and 
alone deserves the name of Veda, being the basis 
of the other three, which are liturgical books for 
the use of the different orders of priests and 
ministers who take part in the sacrifices. Each 
Veda consists of two portions, the Sanhita or 
Mantras, which are hymns to the gods, and the 
Bralimanas and Sutras, commentaries in prose. 
There is a further class of works called Aranakas 
and Upanishads, which may be regarded as an 
appendix to the Brahmanas. These commentaries 
are all of much later date than the hymns, the 
Brahmanas with their appendix preceding the Sut- 
ras, as is evident from their style and contents. 
The Eig-Veda Sanhita — which is alone the true 
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record of the primitive faith — consists of ten hooks, 
containing 1028 (or excluding 11 generally held 
to be spurious 1017) hymns by many different 
authors, addressed to various deities. The latest of 
these hymns date from at least b.c. 1200; the 
earliest are placed b} r some authorities as high as 
b.c. 2000, by others at about b.c. 1500. Though 
all our MSS. are modern, yet the evidence, internal 
and external, for an extremely early date is incon- 
trovertible. [For a brief summa^see Max-Miiller’s 
Chips from a German Worlcshop , i. 10-17 ; also 
the same writer’s History of Ancient Sanscrit 
Literature .] The Yeda is held to be absolutely 
the work of the Deity, no mortal having com- 
posed a single line of it, and to have been 
revealed to mankind through the agency of 
“ Kishis ” — persons raised above the level of ordi- 
nary humanity, who were therefore preserved from 
error in the reception and tradition of truth. The 
Bishis, who were in fact the authors, are said 
by the Brahmins to have “ seen ” the respective 
portions they transmitted. There is nothing, 
however, in the Yeda itself to countenance this 
theory, which is found in some other religions 
[Mahometanism], and may be regarded simply as 
an expression of dependence on the Divine Being. 

The religion of the Big- Yeda is apparently 
a gross polytheism — derived from the deifica- 
tion so natural to the childhood of the human 
race — of the powers and aspects of nature. Some 
of the deities mentioned are plainly of this 
character. Agni, the fire; Surya, the sun; the 
Maruts, storms. Others appear as proper names, 
having so far lost the natural aspect which was 
once theirs. Yaruna [Oupavos], the heavens ; 
Mitra, the sun-light ; Indra, the firmament. The 
most prominent deities are Indra and Agni, to 
whom nearly half the hymns are addressed. 
There is no recognition of the. Hindoo Triad of 
later times — Brahma, Yishnu, Siva, — and no 
mention at all is made of other deities which are 
now most popular. But this polytheism is of a 
very peculiar character. There is an entire 
absence of any consciousness of that limitation of 
the powers of the respective gods which seems 
the necessary consequence of a plurality of deities. 
By the worshipper for the time being each god 
is looked on as absolute and supreme ; while the 
others, for the moment, pass out of sight. To al- 
most all in different hymns are these attributes as- 
signed ; no one god being ever regarded as superior 
or inferior to any other. In a few passages the 
different gods are regarded as but different names 
and powers of one supreme deity. While the 
hymns contain much that is literally childish — 
the product of the infancy of religion, — mean, 
tedious, commonplace, there is little that is posi- 
tively bad. Degrading passions and acts are 
ascribed to the gods ; the conception of them is in 
many respects low and unworthy. A low level 
is also assigned on the whole to human nature ; 
the wants expressed are mostly of an earthty, 
material nature. But there is also much that is true 
and sublime. The gods are generally spoken of 
as immortal, and of expressions that seem to im- 
ply the contrary, as in speaking of the birth of 
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certain gods, it may bo seen that a physical 
phenomenon is the foundation, — the rising of the 
sun, the beginning of the day or year. The gods, 
as a rule, dwell in heaven, but some of them at 
times are present with men, draw near to the 
sacrifices, and listen to the praises of their wor- 
shippers. It is often said that the heavens and 
earth were created by certain gods, but occasion- 
ally ignorance is confessed of the beginning of 
the universe. A consciousness, somewhat vague 
indeed, of sin and moral evil is expressed, and 
there are frequent prayers for forgiveness. The 
gods are represented as rewarding good and 
punishing evil, and yet as forgiving, as just yet 
merciful. But their anger is chiefly represented 
as excited by some failure of service or offering 
to themselves, rather than by moral evil. There 
is no sign of a belief in metempsychosis, but in 
its place a belief in actual personal immortality, 
with, seemingly, rewards and punishments for 
the good and evil. There is no mention of either 
idols or temples; but there is in the later hymns 
a manifest tendency to the worship of symbols, 
even of the objects of sacrifice, as the horse, the 
symbol of and offering to the sun, the soma plant, 
of the moon, and the post to which the sacrificial 
victim was tied. There is no trace of the exist- 
ence of caste, nor of suttee or widow-burning, 
which was a later introduction supported by cor- 
rupting a text of the Big-Yeda. The worship 
was offered only in each man’s house, in a 
chamber set apart for the purpose. It was of a 
very simple character, consisting of prayers, 
chiefly for material benefits, riches, prosperity, 
good crops, success over enemies and in the 
chase, and great spoils, and the like ; of praises, 
and of offerings. In the earlier hymns these con- 
sist only of clarified butter poured on the fire, of 
cakes, parched grain, and other simple viands, 
and of the intoxicating juice of the soma plant. 
In the later period we read of animal sacrifices, 
especially of the horse. [See for further details, 
Max-Mu Her, History of Ancient Sanscrit Litera- 
ture , and Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. ; 
Mrs. Manning, Ancient and Mediaeval India ; 
Elphinstone, Hist, of Lidia , 5 th ed., edited by 
E. B. Cowell, bk. i. chap. iv. and app. i. and vii. ; 
J. T. Wheeler, Hist, of India , vol. i. pt. i. ; H. 
H. Wilson. Essays and Lectures; Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays.] 

II. The transitional form of Brahminism from 
this simple elemental religion to the later system 
is especially seen in the works called Brahmanas 
and Upanishads. The former are a development 
on the ceremonial side. They contain legends 
and allegories which have their germ in the Yeda, 
derived in many cases from divine epithets per- 
sonified, sometimes from absolute misunder- 
standing of expressions. On these legends is 
based a most complex and artificial ceremonial. 
The Upanishads, on the other hand, contain a 
development from the philosophical and theo- 
sophieal side, explaining the natureof the Supreme 
Being, his relation to the human soul, the process 
of creation, &e. The Upanishads are the basis 
of the enlightened and philosophical faith, and of 
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the different systems of Hindoo philosophy, and 
are the only portions of the sacred literature that 
are much read and studied at the present day. 
This transition period is often called the epic 
period, its chief illustration being derived from 
the great Sanscrit epics, — the Malia Bharata and 
the Bamayana. The ritual and ceremonial is 
systematized in the so-called Institutes of Mann, 
still the great text-book of Brahminism, and held 
to be of supreme authority, though not a revela- 
tion in the same sense as the Veda. This work 
contains materials of various dates, but was com- 
piled at latest three or four centuries b.c. While 
professing to be based on the Veda, it contains 
elements entirely alien to that religion, which have 
been plausibly supposed to come from a foreign 
source [see Wheeler, History of India, vol. ii.]. 

The religion taught in the Institutes of Manu 
is mainly the worship of Brahmk, an emanation from 
and the creative energy of Brahma, the supreme 
spirit of the universe. Other inferior deities are 
mentioned, mostly identical with those of the Veda. 
The germs of the doctrine of the Triad are found, 
and their development may be seen in the epic 
poems. But the main point is the ritual and 
ceremonial, which are of the most complicated, 
precise, and burdensome character, embracing 
almost every act and moment of life. The caste 
system is found in all its rigour. The danger of 
offending the gods by imperfect service is set 
forth very vividly, and hence the necessity of 
constantly consulting the Brahmins, who were 
alone held to be acquainted with the details. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis is also set forth 
in its most developed form. 

III. Modern Brahminism. Against this system 
of priestly domination Buddhism was an uprising, 
and for a time it obtained the supremacy. But 
a reaction came in favonr of Brahminism, which 
succeeded in expelling Buddhism from India alto- 
gether, and entered upon a fresh development, 
especially in regard to the objects of worship. 
This forms the third and last period of Brahmin- 
ism. The sources of this development are the 
works called Puranas and, in a less degree, the 
Tantras. The Puranas are eighteen in number, 
of various dates, from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century a.d., but incorporating older materials. 
They all begin with a cosmogony, and contain 
also theogonies, philosophical speculations, in- 
structions in ritual, fragments of history, and 
countless legends. Their religion may be de- 
scribed as sectarian in character, supporting the 
doctrines of various sects, and so they do not form 
a consistent whole, though they are all accepted 
as incontrovertible authority. Hence arise various 
inconsistencies, anomalies, and contradictions. 

The existence of a supreme being is indeed 
still set forth, from whom all other beings — the 
deities, men, the world — derive their existence ; 
from whose substance they are, and whom, in 
fact, they in some sense constitute. But this 
monotheism or pantheism is practically obscured 
by the direction of devotion to a multitude of 
deities, said to be 330,000,000 in number. This 
number, however, includes spirits and demons of 
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various kinds. The gods universally acknow- 
ledged are seventeen in number, the great Triad 
(Trimurti) Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the creat- 
ing, preserving, and destroying principles, with 
the corresponding female divinities, being the 
most important. The other deities are mostly 
powers of nature, including many of those men- 
tioned in the Veda, — Indra, Varuna, Agni, &c. 
Besides these, veneration is paid to the planets, 
to many sacred rivers, to a host of local gods. 
Of the three great gods, Brahma, though once 
supreme, is but little worshipped now, having 
only one temple in all India. Vishnu and Siva 
have attracted almost all the veneration. Vishnu 
is mainly worshipped under the form of avatars, 
or incarnations — manifestations on earth in 
various forms, animal and human — ten in 
number, of which one is yet to come. The 
most reverenced of these are Krishna and Bama. 
Siva, the principle of destruction, is also looked 
on as the principle of renewal, and hence is wor- 
shipped under the form of the lingam, identical 
with the ancient phallus [see Herod, ii. 48, 49]. 
In his honour frequent and bloody sacrifices are 
offered, and his votaries inflict horrible and pro- 
tracted tortures on themselves. His consort Devi 
is also much worshipped, especially with great 
sacrifices. It is said that 100 goats per month, 
besides other animals, are offered at her temple 
near Calcutta. Most of the other deities have no 
separate temples, but have their especial images, 
votaries, and festivals. Each god is regarded as 
having a separate heaven, to which its most as- 
siduous worshippers are borne after death, where 
they are attended by good spirits ; and also a 
separate hell for the wicked. Besides the 
deities whose worship is spread more or less over 
the country, each village has its own local 
gods, which are sometimes the spirits of men who 
have in any way distinguished themselves while 
living, sometimes incarnations or avatars of the 
more famous gods. There is a universal belief in 
the existence of good and evil spirits pervading 
the universe, with power to bless or to harm. 
The legends respecting the gods are of the most 
extravagant character. The three gods of the 
Triad are supposed to be equal in power, and yet 
quarrel and fight, and wound each other. There 
is no regular system of subordination of the 
gods, either to these three or to one another. 
The images have in most cases a monstrous 
character, with many heads, arms, or bodies. In 
the legends extraordinary power is ascribed to 
asceticism ; even the deities are sometimes re- 
presented as subdued by it, and this although the 
ascetic may be a wicked man. The popular re- 
ligion extols the efficacy of faith, i.e. reliance and 
entire dependence on and submission to some 
one deity. While morality and purity of life are 
inculcated, it is taught that neither they nor any 
religious forms avail without this faith, which 
also compensates for all deficiencies in them. 

The religious sects which devote themselves 
exclusively to the cultus of one deity are exceed- 
ingly numerous. They may be divided into three 
chief classes — Vaishnavas, worshippers of Vishnu; 
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Saivas, of Siva; Saktas, of one of the female 
associates of the gods of the Triad. Each of 
these classes contains numerous subordinate sects. 
There are also small sects worshipping some one 
of the inferior gods. The members of the different 
sects are distinguished by painted marks on their 
foreheads. Many of them have monastic orders 
attached to them, both for males and females, in 
which distinctions of caste are comparatively dis- 
regarded. The sects also have appointed heads, 
who have very great influence and power ; and 
there are mystic ceremonies of admission, differ- 
ing in each case. 

Such is the form which Braliminisin assumes 
at this day among the masses. But such vulgar 
polytheism could not commend itself to the 
keen intellect and philosophizing spirit of the 
educated Hindoos. With them religion is based 
upon philosophy, a monotheism derived from 
pantheism. The learned Brahmins earnestly dis- 
claim polytheism — such as that, for instance, of the 
ancient Greeks or Romans. They teach that 
there is but one God, manifesting himself primarily 
in his several functions as creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, under the several forms of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva ; they profess also that they 
look on images simply as aids to the mind in 
meditation on and prayer to the one supreme 
deity. The system of religious philosophy that 
is regarded as most orthodox teaches that the 
only truly existing being is the deity ; all other 
forms are, as to their material properties, mere 
illusions as to their spiritual attributes; transient 
sparks, scintillations, emanations of his glory. 
The deity, existing in unapproachable, solitary 
supremacy, longed for offspring ; from this desire 
has sprung every existing thing, by a series of 
emanations — first Brahma the creator, and from 
him gods, men, demons, beasts, the earth. All 
these comprising the whole universe, in so far as 
they have true existence, are consubstantial with 
the deity, who is the basis underlying all the 
forms which they assume. In fact, the deity is 
the world undeveloped; the world is the deity 
in his development. The supreme deity, also 
called Brahma, is yet a pure abstraction, self- 
centred, and absorbed in self-contemplation, the 
end and cause of all things. Beings and matter 
owe their existence simply to the impulse of his 
will. The various forms that matter assumes are 
all pure illusions, possessing but a semblance of 
reality. This semblance of reality is due to Maya, 
which, originally a personification of the long- 
ing for offspring felt by the deity, became a 
synonym for delusion and unreality. The world 
and all that is in it passes through three stages, 
growth, perfection, and decay : this latter was 
deified as Siva, who is opposed to Brahmk, the 
creative power of the supreme Brahma ; while 
Vishnu is the power that, by preserving all things, 
limits the dominion of Siva. A remarkable 
feature of Brahminism is that of “ cycles of exist- 
ence, ” a feature which is almost peculiar to it. 
It is held that at the end of a cycle of prodigious 
length, the universe ceases to exist, the Triad and 
all the inferior gods pass out of being, and the 
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First Cause alone exists in his primeval single- 
ness. But, after a long course of ages, he again 
puts forth his power, through which the whole 
creation, divine and human, comes into existence 
again. This process is being continually repeated. 
The soul of man is regarded as part of the divine 
spirit, taken out of his substance and of his 
nature, but, whereas he is unlimited, the soul is 
limited. This limitation was one result of the 
wish of the supreme for offspring. Souls were 
originally possessed of freedom and happiness ; 
but through envy and ambition they fell, and 
thereby separated themselves still further from 
the divine essence. Then this world came into 
being as a place of trial, and souls were attached 
to bodies. Souls may animate all species of 
organic life, from the highest to the lowest, and 
rise by a succession of births through different 
bodies up to the human. Then their trial begins, 
which is to determine their future existence. 
Almost all acts are regarded as either merits or 
demerits, and the individual soul is rewarded or 
punished according to the balance of them. The 
rewards consist either of a superior lot in future 
existences, or of a removal to one of the heavens 
of bliss belonging to one or other of the deities, 
where the soul remains till it has been sufficiently 
rewarded. The punishments consist either of 
misery or degradation in future existences, or of 
suffering in one of the hells of the deities, till the 
balance of evil is expiated. In each case, after 
ages of enjoyment or misery, the stages of 
existence begin anew. Even the worst of men, 
after a purification by intense sufferings, may rise 
through the scale of being again and attain to 
bliss. The supreme point of bliss is to escape 
from the evil of a limited and separate existence 
by being absorbed or incorporated into the essence 
of the deity, or supreme soul from which the 
soul sprung, and of which it is a part. This is 
to be obtained either by works, by faith, or by 
knowledge. Works consist of devotion to the 
deities, sacrifices and offerings, prayers and 
praises, and a careful performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonial of life and action. Knowledge 
is attained through one of the various systems of 
philosophy. The ceremonial is that prescribed 
in the laws of Manu, being most precise and 
exact. Five “sacraments” are prescribed for the 
daily use of the “twice-born man”- — the superior 
castes: [1] The reading of the Vedas; [2] the 
offering of cakes to departed ancestors ; [3] the 
pouring of clarified butter on the fire as a sacrifice 
to the fire, or to the powers of nature generally ; 
[4] the offering of rice to the spirits; [5] the 
exercise of hospitality. All these, especially the 
first, are surrounded by many complicated cere- 
monies. There are also other observances, such 
as the three suppressions of the breath in honour 
of Brahma, the use of the mystic word “aum,” 
and of the Gayatri, a text of the Veda used as a 
prayer. Besides these distinctly religious acts, 
the law prescribes how to eat, drink, clothe 
one’s self, bathe, cut hair and nails, and even how 
to relieve nature, and assigns special rights and 
duties to each caste, and each subdivision of a 
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caste. But in practice these injunctions are very 
generally disregarded; and either by abbreviation, 
or by the doctrine of faith mentioned above : for 
instance, the devotions of the Bralimins, which, 
if performed fully, would take four hours, arc 
contracted into half an hour, while the men of 
the lower castes simply repeat the name of their 
patron god as they bathe. The pursuit of philo- 
sophy again is regarded as of equal excellence with 
the life of religion, and as equally capable of 
leading to unity with the supreme spirit. There 
are six different systems of philosophy, all more 
or less pantheistic, identifying the deity and the 
universe, the universal supreme spirit and the 
individual soul ; and all with the same end, to 
escape further existence in the world of sin and 
evil through absorption into the deity. But the 
systems differ in the means prescribed, in some 
simply knowledge, in others meditation, accom- 
panied and purified by asceticism. For the 
most part the gods of the Hindoo pantheon are 
ignored, especially in the Sankhya system of 
Kapila, supposed by some to be the source of 
Buddhism. 

It remains to sketch briefly the system of caste, 
through which Brahminism has obtained such 
power. The original division was simply into 
four — the Brahmins or priests, the Kshatryas 
or warriors (including kings), the Vaisyas or 
merchants, tradesman, &c., and the Sudras. The 
three former are called twice-born, and were re- 
garded as being on a very different level from the 
fourth. There is no trace of such a division in 
the Big-Veda, but indications are found of a class 
below the people for whom the Yeda was given. 
These afterwards became the Sudras, and were 
probably the earlier population whom the Aryan 
race conquered. In the Brahmanas the be- 
ginnings of the system are seen; while in the 
Institutes of Manu it exists in full force. The 
means by which the distinction was established 
seem to have been nearly as follows. The 
Kshatryas, who originally offered the sacrifices 
and performed the religious ceremonies for them- 
selves, devolved these duties upon the Brahmins, 
who, by making them more difficult by additions 
and the like, gradually monopolized them, and 
began to attempt a general control of life and 
habits. Then came a struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmins and Kshatryas, in which 
the latter were vanquished, and, according to 
legend, ultimately destroyed. The Bajpoots, 
however, and some others, contend that the 
Kshatryas still exist with them. From the strug- 
gle arose the distinction between the Brahmins, 
the Kshatryas, and the great bulk of the people 
— the trading, working, and mercantile class. 
The Institutes of Manu contain an attempt to 
map out the adult life of every man of the three 
twice-born castes to his burial, into four distinct 
phases ; so as to bring every part of life under 
the intimate control of religion — that is to say, 
of the Brahmin caste, the authorized expounders 
and teachers of it. The first period is that of the 
student of the sacred books. During this time, 
which was begun at various ages — earlier for the 
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Brahmins than for the other castes — the student, 
under the guidance of some distinguished Brahmin, 
to whom he was bound to pay almost servile de- 
votion, learned all the religious observances, and 
the means of subduing and quenching all desires 
fur material things. The second period was that 
of the married man and householder, performing 
his various duties to the gods, the state and his 
fellows. The third period was that of the hermit, 
during which the twice-born man learned to 
mortify his passions and desires altogether, and 
by means of ascetic practices to obtain the power 
of abstracting his thoughts from all material 
things, and fixing them only on the deity. The 
fourth period, that of the devotee, followed when 
this latter power was obtained, by the entire 
subjugation and eradication of the passions, and 
was spent simply in contemplation. This system 
is still followed among the Brahmins, who de- 
clare that both the other castes of the twice-born 
have died out, themselves alone remaining. Be- 
low the Brahmins now exist a great number of 
subdivisions, embracing different trades and oc- 
cupations. These have apparently arisen from 
trade guilds, which, established to preserve the 
respectability and privileges of their respective 
trades, have gradually been transmuted into 
hereditary societies. The attribution of a sacred 
character to the castes is a mere imposition 
of the Brahmins to support their power; and 
the exclusiveness of the system — through contact 
with the English — seems to be dying out. 

The weakness of Brahminism consists : [1] In 
the horrible theory of transmigration, which leads 
men to embrace other religions to be free from it ; 
[2] in the exclusiveness of the caste system, and 
the isolation it produces among individuals who 
are thus led to apostatize ; [3] in the contending 
claims of religion and philosophy, of faith, works, 
and knowledge, from which arises a low standard 
of morality, and of religious obligations. [Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, pt. 2 ; Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Religions Be- 
lief vol. i.; Maurice, Lectures on the Religions of 
the World; Ballantyne, Christianity contrasted 
with Hindoo Philosophy ; Bowland Williams, 
Christianity and Hindooism; Muir, Original San- 
scrit Texts ; Bunsen, God in History ; The Worlcs 
of Colebrooke and Professor H. H. Wilson.] 
BRAHMOO SOMAJ, or BBAHMO SAMAJ. 
A Hindoo sect of Monotheists originated in recent 
times by the contact of Brahminism with anti- 
sacerdotal forms of Christianity. The name is 
derived from the Sanscrit words Brahma , the 
Creator, or Supreme Cause of the Universe, and 
Sumaja , an assembly ; and thus signifies “ the 
Church of the One God.” 

The religion of India appears at the present 
day to be in a state of transition ; and those who 
know the country expect the occurrence of some 
important change. Three such changes have been 
, considered possible : [1] either the restoration of 
a decaying Brahminism, with its 330,000,000 
gods, and superstitions of such an extravagant 
character as those of the Yogi devotees, and the 
orgies of such sects as the Maharajahs; or [2] the 
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conversion of the whole population to Christianity ; 
or [3] the rise of an indigenous and more en- 
lightened faith on the ruins of the dead lliudoo- 
ism. Such a faith is believed by its supporters to 
be provided by the Brahmoo Somaj, which is 
therefore sometimes called “ the Reformed Na- 
tional Church of India.” 

Its founder was Ramohun Roy (Rama Mohuna 
Raya), who was born of Brahmin parents in the 
district of Bordouan [c. a.d. 1774]. His object 
was not to found a new religion, but to revive 
the pure monotheism of the primitive Hindoo 
faith, as prescribed in the Yedas, and as opposed 
to the idolatrous teaching of the later Hindoo 
books ; an object which eventually caused a 
schism in the Brahmoo Somaj, and was abandoned 
by the more advanced school, who discovered 
that the Yedas, on which they professed to base 
their faith, taught, amid much that was true, such 
doctrines as nature-worship, transmigration of 
souls, with many grotesque rites and ceremonies. 
Ramohun Roy received a good education, acquir- 
ing while still young a knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, to which he afterwards 
added Hebrew, Greek, and English. He shewed 
early signs of dislike for the gross forms of re- 
ligion by which he was surrounded, and during a 
visit to Thibet in his fifteenth year excited the 
animosity of its inhabitants by ridiculing the 
worship of the Llama. The early death of his 
father [a.d. 1804] and of his two brothers left him 
in the possession of a large property, and free to 
express those sentiments which regard for paternal 
authority prevented his previously publishing to 
the world. His first book was written in Persian 
with an Arabic preface, and was entitled Against 
the Idolatry of all Religions . The public hostility 
which it provoked, and the numerous enemies 
arising in his own caste and kinsfolk, led him to 
move to Calcutta [a.d. 1814], where, four years 
later, he first gathered a few intelligent Hindoos 
around him in regular monotheistic worship [a.d. 
1818]; from which time may be dated the com- 
mencement of the Brahmoo Somaj as an organized 
community. His next important works were 
An Essay on the Vedas, with a collection of ex- 
tracts of pure , simple, and moral passages, and 
an abridged translation of the Vedant; 1 and The 
Precepts of Jesus, a Guide to peace and happiness, 
in Sanscrit and Bengalee [a.d. 1820]. The latter 
work shewed a careful acquaintance with Chris- 
tianity, and involved him for many years in 
controversy with members of various Christian 
bodies, as well as with his Hindoo antagonists. 
In a.d. 1831 he came to England, with the title 
of Rajah, to negotiate an increase of the East India 
Company’s allowance to the King of Delhi. 
After landing at Liverpool he proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he was courteously received, being 
assigned a place among the ambassadors at the 

1 The Yedant is a digest of the still older Yedas 
drawn up by Yyas two thousand years ago. For a com- 
plete list of the works of Ramohun Roy which have 
been published in England, see Miss Carpenter’s Last 
Days in England of Ramohun Roy , Appendix A, 
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coronation of William IY., and finding a wel- 
come among several dissenting bodies, more 
especially the Unitarians. About this time ho 
successfully opposed an appeal made by the Hin- 
doos to the King in Council against an enact- 
ment of the East India Council abolishing the 
suttee. In September [a.d. 1833] he went to 
Stapleton Lodge near Bristol, at which house lie 
died rather suddenly of fever. 

The small community which Ramohun Roy 
had established at Calcutta continued to exist for 
about a quarter of a century after his death, 
without much life or propagandist energy, sup- 
ported by his bequests, and those of Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, which enabled them to retain a place of 
worship called the Brahmoo Somaj of Jorsauko, 
and to chronicle their proceedings in a monthly 
magazine entitled the Tattwabodliini Putrika. 
The next aggressive step was the opening of a 
Sunday school at Calcutta [a.d. 1859] under 
Debendro Nath Tagore, at that time president of 
the Brahmoo Somaj, for the purpose of giving 
young men a regular course of instruction in 
Bralimic theology and ethics. In the next year 
[a.d. 1860] they made a convert of Kesliub 
(Ivesava) Chundcr Sen, grandson of Ram Kamal 
Sen, a man of distinction of the Yaida or physician 
caste. He was at this time twenty-three years of 
age, and being left an orphan had been educated 
in an English school, and had graduated in the 
college at Calcutta. Enthusiastic in the cause of 
the reform of religion he issued (with the assistance 
of Hurro Lall Roy, a talented Brahmin) various 
tracts, and, at the cost of an open breach with the 
older members of the sect [c. a.d. 1864], rejected 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Yedas, which 
had been taught by its founder, and which seemed 
the connecting link between his teaching and 
that of the old Hindoo religion. 

Chunder Sen visited England [a.d. 1870], and 
was welcomed at a soiree in Hanover Square 
Rooms on April 1 2th, by a miscellaneous collection 
of ministers and laity of ten various denomina- 
tions, several persons of distinction being also 
present, including Lord Lawrence, the Dean of 
Westminster, Louis Blanc, &c. During the 
five months which he spent in this country he 
preached in different dissenting chapels, chiefly 
Unitarian, Congregational, or Baptist, and spoke 
at public meetings in London, and in most of 
the large provincial towns, including Bath, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, and Notting- 
ham. The Queen granted him a personal inter- 
view at Osborne, August 1 3th. He preached a 
farewell sermon in the Unitarian chapel at Isling- 
ton, September 4th, was again entertained at a 
soiree at the Hanover Square Rooms, September 
12th, by invitation of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
sailed for India from Southampton, September 
17th, 1870. 

General character of the Brahmoo Somaj. The 
religion of this new sect, which its founders hope 
will develope into the national Church of India, 
may be described as a pure or “pectoral” theism, 
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entirely evolved out of man’s own consciousness, 
and not based on any external support of revela- 
tion or tradition. Hence the importance attached 
to the study of mental philosophy and psychology, 
which have not only a subjective utility, as the 
best means of affording intellectual and moral 
exercise to the mind, but also an objective value as 
the means of attaining the truths of theology and 
ethics [Lectures and Tracts, p. 197]. Faith is 
defined as a direct vision ; it is no dogma of 
books nor tradition of venerable antiquity; it 
relies upon no evidence, and will have no media- 
tion ; it neither borrows an idea of God from 
metaphysics, nor a narrative of God from history ; 
it bows its neck to no logical or historical deity 
[p. 256]. Prayer is not a matter which can be 
argued out by any appeal to books or to deduc- 
tions of logic [p. 236]. Of the three component 
elements of worship — adoration, gratitude, and 
prayer — the latter is by far the most important, 
provided that its nature is rightly understood, 
and that instead of being debased into petitions 
for rain, and for pleasant breezes, and for outward 
prosperity, it is confined to its proper objects, 
spiritual knowledge, spiritual power, and spiritual 
holiness [p. 241, English Visit, p. 75]. “ Prayer 
makes the weak powerful, the timid heroic, the 
corrupt righteous, and the ignorant wise. Prayer 
lifts the soul above all that is earthly, shadowy, 
and mean, and ushers it into the very presence 
of the All-Holy” [Fraser's Mag, August 1866]. 
Thus purified and spiritualized the Brahmoo 
Somaj is to form a golden mean between 
mysticism and scepticism, between the super- 
stition of Brahmins and the materialism of 
Buddhists ; it is to be an eclectic religion, reject- 
ing the dross while extracting what is good out 
of the profound devotion of Hindooism, and the 
heroic enthusiasm of Mahometanism and the 
moral precepts of Christianity. It will uphold 
the absolute infinity and unity of the Divine 
Creator, and will suffer no created thing to usurp 
His sovereignty. It will worship Him alone, 
and thoroughly set its face against every form of 
creature- worship. But while admitting the unity 
of the divinity, the future Church will recognize a 
trinity of divine manifestations. God manifests 
Himself to ns through external nature, through 
the inner spirit, and through moral greatness im- 
personated in man. Here, therefore, the idolater, 
the pantheist, and the prophet worshipper will 
find what they severally want. Their delusions, 
errors, and aims will certainly be destroyed ; but 
the genuine aspirations of their nature, all their 
normal cravings for spiritual aids, will be duly 
satisfied ; and, instead of a hundred hostile 
churches, there will be upreared in the fulness 
of time one vast cathedral, where all mankind 
will worship with one heart the Supreme Creator 
[Lectures, pp. 145, 147]. This homage will be 
extremely simple, for there will be no teacher, no 
priest, no rites or ceremonies, and no books, if we 
except a very small manual of occasional prayers 
drawn up by Chunder Sen. In short, this new 
religion will resemble the theistic society recently 
established by Mr. Voysey in London, or the 
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“ Soci<jt6 dc la Conscience Libre, et du Theisme 
Brogressif” in France. 

Its attitude towards Christianity. This is not 
so much one of hostility as of patronizing con- 
descension. “Every Christian sect,” says Chunder 
Sen, “ has tried to realize the kingdom of God, 
but has failed, and has succeeded, after all, in re- 
presenting one side only of Christianity. . . . 

I should be a traitor to the universal Church of 
Theism to which I belong, if my heart and soul 
were not capacious enough to take in the whole 
length and breadth of the Christian Church. 
Come unto me, brothers and sisters of England 
and France, Germany and Switzerland, and Italy 
and all Europe; come unto me, brothers and 
sisters of America,” &c. [Eng. Visit, pp. 253, 254]. 
In the earlier days of the Brahmoo Somaj, many 
persons imagined that its members would not 
accept the name of Christians, or undergo the rite 
of baptism, simply because of the social persecu- 
tion which such a step would involve at the 
hands of their relations and the members of their 
caste. This charge may have had some foundation 
in those days, but the present leader of the sect 
makes the unambiguous declaration, “ I never 
put myself forward as a Christian, and I never 
will” [p. 322]. Though the Brahmoo Somaj is 
thus not to be described by the epithet “Chris- 
tian,” it is decidedly Unitarian in form and 
tendency. “ I tell you candidly,” said Chunder 
Sen, addressing a Unitarian audience, “that I 
have felt quite at home in all Unitarian assemblies 
private and public” [p. 309]. Many years before, 
a.d. 1824, Bamohun Boy, writing to Dr. Ware, 
had made a similar assertion. “ To the en- 
lightened members of Hindostan the ideas of a 
Triune God, of a Man-God, of the appearance of 
God in the bodily shape of a dove, or of the 
blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, seem 
entirely heathenish and absurd, and consequently 
their sincere conversion to Trinitarian Christianity 
must be morally impossible. But they would not 
scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it incul- 
cated on them in an intelligible manner” [Cor- 
respondence loiih Rev. H. Ware, London, C. Fox, 
1825, p. 135]. There are plentiful acknowledg- 
ments in various places of Jesus Christ, as (if not 
the greatest and truest, yet) a great and true bene- 
factor of mankind, and worthy of being classed 
with Yyasa in the honour and esteem demanded 
at the hands of humanity. There seems to be 
much fascination for the Indian mind in the idea 
of His Asiatic descent, and His birth on the boun- 
dary line between Europe and Asia : but when He 
is honoured above others, as the Incarnation of 
Deity, we are to understand the superiority ac- 
corded to be one of degree only. The Christian 
Scriptures, like the Hindoo Yedas, contain a 
superstitious element along with much that is 
admirable. “Had not experience too clearly 
proved that some of the metaphorical expressions, 
when taken singly, and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foundation of doctrines 
quite at variance with (what I conceive to be) 
the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures, I should 
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have had no hesitation in submitting indis- 
criminately the whole of the doctrines of the New 
Testament to my countrymen ; as I should have 
felt no apprehension that even the most ignorant 
of them, if left to the guidance of their own un- 
prejudiced views of the matter, could misconceive 
the clear and distinct assertions they everywhere 
contain of the unity of God and subordinate 
nature of llis messenger Jesus Christ” [ Ramohun 
Roy's second appeal to the Christian public in 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus, p. 167]. 

Special reforms aimed at by the Brahmoo Somaj. 
However far this new Indian sect is thus seen to 
differ on fundamental points of doctrine from the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, it is neverthe- 
less engaged in a crusade against abuses, and in a 
promotion of practical reforms, which win the 
sympathy of every civilized man. But they do 
not involve, as they appear to do on first sight, 
any approximation to Christianity, so much as a 
return to the purer system and teaching of the 
older Hindoo religion and sacred writings. 

First , it aims at the abolition of idolatry and 
restoration of a pure monotheism. 6i Not only,” 
says Chuuder Sen, in one of his appeals to young 
India, “ must you not worship idols yourselves, 
but you must discountenance it in others, and 
hunt it out of the country ; for the sake of your 
souls, and of the souls of millions of your country- 
men, you must acknowledge only one Supreme 
and true God, our Maker, Preserver, and Moral 
Governor.” This is in accordance with the teaching 
of the older Hindoo writings, as will be evident 
from the following passage in the Vedas : “ They 
called him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and Agni. 
That which is one the wise call by divers names;” 
and from the later books of the Upanishads, “ Let 
us endeavour to know the Euler of the universe, 
who is God of gods, Deity of deities, Lord of 
lords, above all, w T ho manifests Himself and is 
worthy of all reverence” [English Visit , p. 492]. 

Secondly , it seeks the abolition of caste, as the 
bulwark of Hindoo idolatry, the safeguard of the 
Brahminical priesthood, and, on wider grounds, 
as an audacious and sacrilegious violation of God’s 
law of human brotherhood, and of the doctrine of 
the equality of all souls in His sight. Por the 
future, a Ksliatnya is not to look down on a 
Vaisya, and even a high class Brahmin, if so in- 
clined, is to accept as wife a low class Sudra. 
Caste, which was originally a system of social 
distinctions, or a division of society into trades 
and professions, became in later times fortified 
by religious sanctions, which were unknown to 
the earlier Hindoo writings [ English Visit , p. 
494]. 

Thirdly , it desires the reform of the zenana, or 
amelioration of the condition of the women of 
India, by the promotion of female education, the 
establishment of girls’ schools, and the alteration 
of the rule by which woman is treated as a menial 
in the household, a cipher in society, and a victim 
to a life-long seclusion ; by the alteration of the 
custom of early marriage, which has been proved 
to be physically, intellectually, and morally per- 
nicious; by the abolition of the law of corn- 
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pulsory widowhood, a burden more intolerable on 
account of the practice of polygamy. A man 
not un frequently dies, leaving fifty women doomed 
to perpetual widowhood, and ready in their social 
solitude to become victims to all the mortifica- 
tions which the Brahminical priesthood has in- 
vented for persons in their condition. 

Its present strength as to numbers and position . 
As there is no initiatory rite or formal admission 
into the Brahmoo Somaj it is not easy to obtain 
precise information on this head. The following 
report of its position was furnished to its repre- 
sentative council some years ago. 

There are fifty-four Brahmoo Somaj es in India, 
of which fifty are in Bengal, two in the North- 
western provinces, one in the Punjaub, and one 
in Madras, the latter bearing the name of the 
Veda Somajum. Five of the Somajes are in 
Calcutta, the oldest of them being in its thirty- 
sixth year. Twenty-five new ones have been 
added in the last ten years. Eight of these 
churches have established religious schools for 
instruction in the tenets of Braliminism. For 
secular education, there is the Calcutta College, 
established and instituted by the leading members 
of the Calcutta Somaj. There are also boys’ and 
girls’ schools in connection w r ith ten provincial 
Somajes. All these are under the direct manage- 
ment of the members of the local Somajes, and 
are mostly assisted by Government grants. There 
are seven periodicals regularly maintained by the 
body; the monthly “ Tattwabodhini Putrika” at 
Calcutta, and two others of the same name 
published in Urdoo and Telegu, at Bareilly and 
Madras; four other magazines in native tongues; 
two newspapers in English, the Mirror and the 
National Paper ; and two more native news- 
papers in Dacca [ Indian Mirror , Jan. 1, 1866]. 

In the course of lectures delivered in Scotland 
[a.d. 1870], Chunder Sen estimated its number 
of adherents at about six thousand, almost ex- 
clusively men, and the number of places of 
worship at about sixty. 

Its future prospects. The more sanguine ad- 
herents of the Brahmoo Somaj, buoyed up by its 
past development, and seeing the scant success 
which has attended the attempts to introduce 
Christianity among the natives of India, predict 
for it the position of the Hindoo Church of the 
future, looking forward to the time when a grand 
national organization shall have been effected 
among the one hundred and eighty millions of 
the population, and when, all distinctions of re- 
ligion and caste being destroyed, “ the Church of 
the one supreme Lord” will be established 
throughout the length and breadth of the country 
[English Visit , p. 123]. 

[Lectures and Tracts by Keshub Chunder Sen , 
edited by S. D. Collet, London, 1870. Keshub 
Chunder Sen's English Visit , ibid . Fraser's 

Magazine , Aug. 1866. Hours of Work and 
Play , F. P. Cobbe, 1867. Last Days in Eng- 
land of Ramohun Roy, by M. Carpenter, London 
and Calcutta, 1866. Gregoire, Ilistoire des 
Sectes Religieuses , tom. iv. cap. 26.] 
BEETHEEN. [Bunkers.] 


Brethren of the Free Spirit 

BRETHREN, CHRISTIAN. [Christian 
Brethren.] 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE. 
[Friends of God.] 

BRETHREN OF TnE FREE SPIRIT. A 
later name for the sect of the Ortlibenses and 
Amalricians. The name was assumed from the 
words of St. Paul, “ For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 

the law of sin and death For as many as 

are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of 
God” [Rom. viii. 2, 14]. The liberty thus claimed 
was, first , freedom from outward ordinances, and, 
secondly , freedom from the guilt of sin. They 
were simply Antinomians of the most extreme 
form. 

The teachers of the sect wandered about from 
place to place in imitation of the Apostles, and 
that sacred name was given to them by their 
followers. They brought over to their opinions 
many of the Waldenses and most of the Beghards ; 
and their fanatical lawlessness led to the revival of 
the Inquisition in Germany in the fourteenth 
century. After the end of the thirteenth century 
they seem to have been identified with the Beg- 
hards, and in later times were represented by the 
Familists. 

BRETHREN, PLYMOUTH. [Plymouth 
Brethren.] 

BROAD CHURCHMEN. A modern school 
of Latitudinarians, composed of those clergy and 
laity of the Church of England who dissent 
from the principles developed during the revival 
of exact theological learning. The designation 
“Broad” has been assumed as expressive of the 
comprehensiveness which the theology of this 
school offers to men of various opinions ; but it 
is scarcely a fitting designation, as well defined 
opinions of a positive kind are not included. 
The most distinctive characteristic of the Broad 
Church School is, in reality, its rejection of 
traditional beliefs, and the substitution in their 
place of what has been aptly called a “Negative 
Theology,” in which much is doubted and re- 
jected, and very little believed. 

This school of thought is generally traced back 
to Dr. Arnold, Master of Rugby School from 
1828 until his death in 1842. But he was only 
one of a band of intellectual men who floated on 
the stream of reaction from the High Church 
movement ; and he did no more to originate the 
reaction than was done by Hare, Whately, or 
Maurice. Its real origin is to be traced to the in- 
stinctive opposition raised in the minds of forcible 
thinkers whose occupations had led them in other 
directions than that of theological study, to the 
positive conelusions at which other forcible 
thinkers were arriving, who made theological 
study the special object of their lives. Whately 
and Arnold were obviously representative men of 
the one class, Newman and Pusey of the other. 

The sporadic elements of this school were ag- 
gregated into a party by the “ Hampden Contro- 
versy.” When Hampden was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, on the nomina- 
tion of Lord Melbourne in 183G, the searching 
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critical power of Newman, then Fellow of Oriel, 
was brought to bear upon the Hampton Lectures 
on the scholastic theology which the new Pro- 
fessor had delivered four years previously. New- 
man’s pamphlet, “ Elucidations of the Bampton 
Lectures,” stimulated a growing discontent with 
the appointment, and the Convocation of the 
University passed a vote of censure upon their 
author ; a vote in which Dr. 1 lampden was, per- 
haps, condemned by some as a nominee of the 
Whig party. In 1848 he was appointed to the 
Bishopric of Hereford. The controversy was 
revived with great bitterness, and an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to prevent his consecration. 
From that time Dr. Hampden was never again 
heard of in the theological world ; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how it was that his lectures — 
which have long been relegated to the usual 
Bampton Lecture shelf at the top of the library, 
and contained nothing remarkably unorthodox 
— should ever have raised so groat a storm of con- 
troversy as they did. 

A work much more expressive of Broad Church 
principles was published in the year 1853, namely, 
a volume of Theological Essays , by Mr. Maurice, 
Professor of Theology in King’s College, London, 
a man of much higher intellectual mark than Dr. 
Hampden. In these the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, Inspira- 
tion, and Eternal Punishment, among others, 
were dealt with in language remarkable for its 
beauty, and for its inconsistency with the opinions 
of orthodox Churchmen. They were at once 
accepted by Broad Churchmen as a statement 
of their opinions, and have continued ever since 
to influence them. The Council of King’s College, 
on October 28th, 1853, declared the opinions 
expressed, the doubts indicated in the Essays, 
with the subsequent correspondence respecting 
future punishments and the final issue of the 
day of judgment, to bo of dangerous tendency, 
and likely to unsettle the minds of the theo- 
logical students ; and further decided that Mr. 
Maurice’s continuance as Professor would bo 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the 
College. Notwithstanding this dismissal, Mr. 
Maurice afterwards held office as a Professor at 
Cambridge, and subsequently became a London 
incumbent ; and no writer Mid more to mould 
the opinions of the Broad Church School. 

The greatest literary success of the school was 
however a composite work of third-rate merit, 
— but now historical, — entitled Essays and 
Reviews, which was published in February 1860. 
It was an octavo volume of 434 pages, contain- 
ing seven articles on theological questions of 
the day by as many writers (who were said to 
have written quite independently of each other), 
and edited by Professor Jowett. The book was 
not at all remarkable for originality, but was 
strikingly so for the boldness with which it re- 
vived old sceptical theories, and the skill with 
which they were clothed in decent language, such 
as would alone secure their reception in the 
present day. Although far below Maurice’s 
Essays in talent, the Essays and Revieics volume 
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obtained an enormous circulation, and affected 
the opinions of so many superficial thinkers that 
it will be proper to state shortly what is the 
nature of its contents. 

The first Essay is by Dr. Temple, at that time 
Master of Rugby School, but subsequently Dishop 
of Exeter. It is entitled “The Education of the 
World,” and is substantially a plagiarism of Less- 
ing’s Essay on the same subject. The object of 
it may be stated to be to prove that the world 
has gone through several stages of religious educa- 
tion, and has now reached a higher development 
of religious knowledge than it has reached before. 
A parallel is drawn between the history of the 
individual man and that of the world, there being 
in each the three stages of childhood, youth and 
manhood. The Old Testament ages were the time 
of the world’s childhood, when it was subject to 
positive laws and restrictions upon its freedom. 
The Hew Testament age was the world’s youth, 
when external discipline was supplanted by ex- 
ample in the Person of Christ. This has been 
followed by the world’s manhood, in which con- 
science is supreme, and the only limitation of free- 
dom is that which it imposes. 

The second Essay is by Dr. Rowland Williams, 
Vice-Principal of Lampeter, a Welsh College in 
which young men are educated for Holy Orders. 
He tries to prove that the ordinary ways of under- 
standing the Bible are a mistake, and that now 
we have arrived at such a highly educated stage 
of the world’s history, we ought not to be eon- 
tent with the interpretations to which onr fore- 
fathers bowed down. The prophets did not 
predict events, but wrote down past or current 
history. It was not an angel or supernatural 
being that slew the first-born, but the “ Bedouin 
host.” The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah describes 
the sufferings of Jeremiah, not those of the Mes- 
siah, &c. Ac. 

The third Essay had for its author Mr. Baden 
Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
and is written to prove the unreasonableness of 
believing that God ever worked miracles, or that 
He created the world. The world made itself some- 
how or other in the course of millions of years, and 
miracles are “nature” improperly described by 
ignorant people. Such being the case, what greater 
mistake could there be than to suppose that 
creation is an evidence that there is a Divine 
Being, or that miracles are evidence of the Divine 
Being having commissioned those who work them, 
as, e.g.y Moses before Pharaoh, or St. Peter and 
St. John at Jerusalem? 

The fourth Essay is by the Rev. IT. B. Wilson, 
Vicar of Great Staughton, and is an evidence of 
the way in which people sometimes argue against 
an opponent so vehemently that they end by con- 
verting themselves to that opponent’s side. The 
author of this Essay was one of the leaders in a 
very intemperate attack on the writers in the 
Tracts for the 'limes for a supposed claim made 
by them to interpret the Thirty-nine Articles in 
a “ non-natural sense.” Mr. Wilson afterwards 
came to think that this inestimable privilege is 
the birthright of everv enlightened Churchman, 
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and that it is the height of intellectual subtlety 
to make anything out of anything, according to 
opinions and circumstances, at least in the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Bible or the Prayer Book. 
His own examples of this kind of interpretation 
are among the most dreadful things in the book, 
lie considers many of the “ traits in the Scrip- 
tural Person of Jesus” to belong to an ideal 
rather than an historical person ; ejj., the Tempta- 
tion did not really happen, but is an imaginary 
scene put into the Gospels to complete the 
picture. The Annunciation “ may be of ideal 
origin ” also, the writer sa} r s, and much more to 
the same purpose. 

The fifth Essay was written by Mr. C. Goodwin, 
a layman. This author deals with what is called 
Scripture cosmogony, and the manner in which 
he does so is sufficiently explained by saying that 
he considers the Book of Genesis to have been 
written by some Hebrew man of science, who 
invented a theoretical account of creation, but 
living in a time when he had no geological dis- 
coveries to guide him, simply wrote down what 
proves to be full of mistakes. 

The sixth is by the Rev. Mark Pattison, at the 
time of writing Fellow, and afterwards Rector, 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. It is on “ the 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in England from 
1688 to 1750.” Although a very dry and unin- 
teresting history of the subject, it is not nearly so 
much opposed to Christian interests and Christian 
principles as the others ; and while many would 
have differed from the author’s views, few would 
have attached much significance to his Essay 
if it had not appeared in such objectionable 
company. 

The last Essay is on the “Interpretation of 
Scripture,” by Mr. Jowett, then Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford, and subsequently Master of 
Balliol College. It is a sort of adaptation of the 
Bible to the theories contained in the previous 
Essays ; and its ehief object appears to be to 
lower the authority of Holy Scripture by showing 
that very little of it was inspired in any ordinary 
sense of inspiration. 

The agitation raised by the publication of 
Essays and Reviews was greater than any that 
had taken place during the progress of the 
theological revival. High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen combined in censuring the work : the 
bishops were all opposed to its teaching : 9,000 
of the clergy signed a protest against it : and the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York passed a 
synodical condemnation upon “the- pernicious 
doctrines and heretical tendencies of the book” 
in July 1864. This synodical judgment was sus- 
pended for some time on account of ecclesiastical 
suits which were being prosecuted against Dr. 
Williams by Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury, and 
against Air. Wilson by Mr. Fendall. These two 
writers were both condemned by the Court of 
Arches, each being suspended from his benefice 
for a year by the sentence of Dr. Lushington on 
December 15th, 1862. This judgment was re- 
versed on appeal to the Queen in Council, on 
February 8th, 1864, the Judicial Committee fenc- 
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ing their judgment hy adding to it this paragraph : 
“ We desire to repeat that the meagre and dis- 
jointed extracts which have been allowed to 
remain in the reformed Articles” of the suit “are 
alone the subject of our judgment. On the 
design and general tendency of the book called 
Essays and Reviews, and on the effect or aim of 
the whole Essay of Dr. Williams, or the whole 
Essay of Mr. Wilson, we neither can nor do pro- 
nounce any opinion. On the short extracts be- 
fore us, our judgment is that the charges are not 
proved” [Brodrick and Fremantle, Eccl. Cases , 
p. 289]. This significant intimation that the 
book was placed before the court in a way which 
made its thorough judicial criticism impossible did 
not, however, damp the satisfaction of the Broad 
Church party, the judgment being considered as 
a triumphant vindication of the theological lax- 
ness which its members advocate and practise. 

It was probably under the encouragement of 
this supposed victory that Dr. Colenso, Bishop of 
Natal in South-eastern Africa, published his 
speculations on the Pentateuch, by means of 
which he endeavoured to make the high-road of 
Biblical interpretation so very broad that the 
most arrogant sceptic would find no difficulty in 
walking along it. The purpose of this work was 
to minimize to the utmost the authority of the 
Pentateuch, and with it of all Holy Scripture ; the 
first principle of the author being indicated by 
the words, “ There is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the first writer of the story in the 
Pentateuch ever professed to be recording in- 
fallible truth , or even actual historical truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But what in- 
dications are there that he published it at large, 
even to the people of his own time, as a record of 
matter of fact , veracious history?” On the 
appearance of this volume — which looked very 
learned to unlearned people — Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by the bulk of 
the Broad Churchmen. On the other hand, all 
the bishops of England, except Thirlwall, Bishop 
of St. David’s, and all those of Ireland, except 
the less distinguished Fitzgerald of Killaloe, and 
Griffin of Limerick, wrote an united letter to the 
Bishop of Natal requesting him to resign his see. 
On his positive refusal, he was tried before a 
provincial synod at Cape Town, on charges of 
denying the Atonement, of believing in the justi- 
fication of those who have no knowledge of the 
Saviour, of denying the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, the Divinity of our Lord, and everlast- 
ing punishments, and of depraving and impugn- 
ing the Book of Common Prayer. Having been 
found guilty of these charges, he was formally 
deposed from the see of Natal on November 27th, 
1863. This deposition was subsequently declared 
null and void by the Queen in Council on the 
ground that the Metropolitan of Cape Town had 
not authority over the Bishop of Natal. But on 
January 7th, 1866, a solemn sentence of excom- 
munication was published against him by the 
Bishop of Cape Town in the Cathedral of Pieter- 
Maritzburg, and subsequently a new Bishop 
was consecrated to take charge of the Colony. 
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From that time Bishop Colenso was little heard 
of as a leader of the Broad Church party, but his 
works are said to be extensively used by the 
Buddhists as a controversial authority against 
Christianity. 

The opinions of a better informed posterity re- 
specting the theological productions of the Broad 
Church school will probably be in accordance 
with that expressed by the learned Hengstenberg. 
“ The authors of the Essays,” he wrote, “have 
been trained in a German school. It is only the 
echo of German infidelity which we hear from the 
midst of the English Church. They appear to us 
as parrots, with only this distinction, common 
among parrots, that they imitate more or less 
perfectly. The treatise of Temple is in its 
scientific value about equal to an essay written 
by the pupils of the middle classes of our colleges. 

. . . The Essay of Goodwin on the Mosaic 
cosmogony displays the na'ive assurance of one 
who receives the modern critical science from the 
second or tenth hand. The editor” (Hengsten- 
berg) “asked the now deceased Andreas Wagner, 
a distinguished professor of natural sciences at the 
University of Munich, to subject this treatise to 
an examination from the standpoint of natural 
science. The offer was accepted, and the book 
given to him. But after some time it was re- 
turned with the remark, that he must take back 
his promise, as the book was beneath all criticism. 

. . . All these Essays tend toward atheism. 
Their subordinate value is seen in the inability 
of their authors to recognise their goal clearly, 
and in their want of courage to declare this 
knowledge. Only Baden Powell forms in this 
respect an exception. He uses several ex- 
pressions, in which the grinning spectre makes 
his appearance almost undisguised Iy. He speaks 
not only sneeringly of the idea of a positive ex- 
ternal revelation, which has hitherto formed the 
basis of all systems of the Christian faith; he 
even raises himself against the ‘ Architect of the 
world/ whom the old English freethinkers and 
freemasons had not dared to attack” [Evangel isclie 
Kirch enzeitung, V or wort, 1862]. 

The theological tendency of the Broad Church 
school in general is to drift through the channel 
of Unitarianism into Theism. Its Christology is 
restricted almost entirely to the human aspect of 
Christ’s earthly life and ministrations ; and so 
little of its Divine aspect, of Christ’s Pre-exist- 
ence, or of His present work, is recognised, that 
belief in His Deity has no real place in the per- 
sonal creed of many Broad Churchmen ; and all 
they have to say about our Lord is “ Ecce Homo.” 
The practical religion of the school is based on 
philosophical views of morals, in which self-con- 
trol, rather than grace, is considered as the power 
by which holy living is to be accomplished, “ man- 
liness” rather than “godliness” being set up as 
the true ideal of Christian life. 

But successive controversies have developed 
out of the original Broad Church party an extreme 
school, whose theology is of a much more positive 
character. This school is of a distinctly rationalist 
type, carrying Broad Church views about inspira- 
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tion to the length of practical disbelief in Scrip- 
ture ; Broad Church views about our Lord to the 
length of Unitarian ism ; Broad Church views 
about everlasting punishment to Universal ism ; 
and Broad Church views about the priesthood 
and the Sacraments to an utter denial of their 
reality. Such is the natural terminus of the 
original school, and such must be the logical out- 
come of its opinions when they are taken up by 
men who arc not satisfied to rest in negations and 
generalities. 

BRO WHISTS. [Independents.] 

BRUGGLEHIAHS. A small sect of fanatics 
so called from the Swiss canton of Brugglen. In 
a village within that canton two brothers named 
Christian and Jerome Bolder blasphemously pre- 
tended [a.d. 1746] to be the two witnesses of 
the Book of Revelation ; and the former of the 
two promised his followers that on a certain day 
he would ascend to Heaven and carry them with 
him. The Holders were both of them executed 
in the year 1753, and the fanatic'* mi soon after- 
wards died out among their followers. 

BRYANTTES. [Methodists, Bryanite.] 

BUC1IANITES. An insignificant sect which 
existed in Scotland for a few years at the close of 
the last century, and which bore, in its later 
development, some correspondence to ftlie subse- 
quent sect of Sonthcotians in England. Its 
foundress was Mrs. Buchan, the wife of a work- 
man in a delf manufactory at Glasgow, and 
previously a domestic servant. She was origin- 
ally an Episcopalian, but on her marriage about 
1760 joined the sect to which her husband 
belonged, that of the Burgher Secession. About 
1780 she began, probably under the influence of 
some religious excitement which deranged her 
mind, to teach that the millennium was close at 
hand, that no one of those who became her 
followers would die, but would be caught up to 
meet the Lord, and that while all the wicked 
would be at once struck dead fora thousand years, 
the believers in this immediate coming would, 
with their Lord, possess the earth for that period. 
She soon numbered among her followers a Relief 
Minister named Hugh Whyte of Irvine, a writer 
to the signet, a merchant, and various other 
persons. These forthwith, regarding the world 
as close to its end, forsook their worldly occupa- 
tions, renounced marriage and attention to the 
duties of married life, and lived together in a 
society numbering forty-six members, with a 
common stock and purse, and occupied in the 
sole work of watching for the Great Appearing. 
Being assaulted by a mob at Irvine in April 
1784, they moved to a farmhouse near Thornhill 
in Dumfriesshire. Here, in December of the 
same year, they were again attacked by a mob, 
for which thirteen of the assailants were lined 
in the Sheriff-court at Dumfries. In 1786 a 
number of Mrs. Buchan’s followers returned to 
their homes at Irvine, relating the tricks and 
impositions which she had practised, and which 
were supposed to have for their aim the exhaust- 
ing the patience and fidelity of her disciples so 
as to secure for herself the undivided possession 
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of the goods which they contributed to the 
common stock. One of her latest pretended 
revelations was, that in order to be fit to ascend 
to Christ a previous fast of forty days and nights 
was requisite. This was immediately attempted 
by some, who would soon have died had they not 
been surreptitiously supported with spirits and 
water. She died in June 1791, and on her death- 
bed communicated to the few who remained with 
her (among whom was still Mr. Whyte) that she 
was none other than the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Woman spoken of in the Revelation as clothed 
with the sun; that she had been on the earth 
ever since the days of onr Lord ; that she should 
not now die, but only sleep for a while, and then 
awake and lead them to the Hew Jerusalem. Her 
infatuated followers in consequence would not 
bury her, but when compelled by the process of 
decay to place her body in a coffin, fixed it in a 
corner of a oarn, until the neighbours procured 
an order from a justice of the peace for her inter- 
ment. It is said that Mr. Whyte then went to 
America. [Scots Magazine , 1784, pp. 589, 590; 
1785 ; p. 148, 1786; pp. 461, 462. Ann. Reg. 
1791, Chron. pp. 26, 27. Train’s Buchanites 
from first to last , Edinb. 1846.] 

BUDDHISTS. The believers in a faith origi- 
nated in India about 2500 years ago by Siddhar- 
tha, better known as Sakya-mouni, or by the title 
of Buddha (the enlightened) which he afterwards 
assumed, and from which his religion is named. 
Buddhism, though it has now disappeared from 
India, is professed by 455,000,000, being 31 ’2 
per cent, of the human race, in Cashmere, JNepaul, 
Thibet, Tartary, Mongolia, China, Japan, Siam, 
Burrnah, and Ceylon [Max-Mul ler, Chips from a 
German Workshop , i. 214; J. B. Saint-Hilaire, 
Le Bouddha et sa Religion , introd. ii.]. 

Buddhism was on one side the result of a pro- 
test against the religious and social despotism of 
Braliminism, which had wound itself round every 
act and moment of life. On another side it was 
an attempt to escape from the terrible theories 
involved in the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Though man}' of the metaphysical doctrines of 
Buddhism may be found among the philosophers 
of Brahminism, yet, in practical bearing and social 
relations, the two religions are entirely at variance 
with each other. 

The founder of Buddhism was born at Kapila- 
vastu, the capital of a kingdom of the same name 
in Central India, at the foot of the mountains 
of Hepaul, to the north of the present Oude. 
The date of his birth is variously given b} r M. 
Saint-IIilaire and other writers at n.c. 622 [Le 
Bouddha , introd. ii.], and by Professor Max- 
Miiller about seventy years later [Chips, i. 
205]. His father, the king of the country, was 
of the family of the Sakyas and the clan of the 
Gautamas ; hence the son was called afterwards 
Sakya-mouni — the solitary of the Sakyas. Ho 
is also known as Gautama, from the name of his 
elan, but his original name seems to have been 
Siddhartha [Saint-Hilaire, 3], though it is doubl- 
ful whether this name, like that of Buddha, was 
not adopted by him in later life [Chips, i. 
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218]. He was, as the son of a king, of the 
Kshatrya or warrior caste. Prom boyhood lie 
was noted for his talents and beauty, and also for 
his melancholy temper and love of solitary medi- 
tation on the problems of life and death amid the 
shadows of the forests, lie married early, in 
compliance with his father’s wishes, who vainly 
desired thus to drive away his melancholy. The 
sight, on various occasions, of a man overwhelmed 
by the miseries and infirmities of age, of one 
dying of fever and overcome by the fear of death, 
of a funeral attended by the lamenting relatives 
of the deceased, set him on thinking how to 
escape from the miseries and the fear of old age, 
disease and death. An encounter with a men- 
dicant or devotee — one who, renouncing all 
pleasures and desires, lived a life of austerity, 
without passion or envy, supported only by alms, 
and seeking only to obtain self-conquest — de- 
termined Buddha to retire from the world. He 
left his father’s palace by night in secret, and 
became the pupil, first of one, then of a second, of 
the most famous of the Brahmin teachers ; but 
from them he learned no means of deliverance for 
man. He then, with five companions, retired for 
six years into solitude, subjecting himself to the 
most frightful penances. At the end of this time 
he became convinced that the austerities availed 
no more than the doctrines of Brahminism in pro- 
ducing peace of mind, and deliverance from the 
fears with which he was troubled. He gave up 
his exercises and set himself to elaborate his own 
system. After long meditations and ecstatic 
visions, he imagined that he had at last arrived 
at the true knowledge which discloses the cause, 
and so removes the fear, of all the changes in- 
herent in life. From this time he adopted the 
title of Buddha (the enlightened). For a while 
he hesitated whether he should communicate his 
knowledge to the world ; but compassion for the 
sufferings of man prevailed. He went to Benares, 
the sacred city of the Brahmins, where he preached 
and lectured with great success. He afterwards 
travelled over many parts of India, making con- 
verts wherever he went. Several of the kings, 
including his father, and all his relations, em- 
braced his doctrines; but he was vehemently 
opposed and persecuted by the Brahmins, over 
whom however he was victorious in every dis- 
cussion. At last, having reached the age of 
seventy, or, according to some accounts, of eighty 
years, he died while sitting under a tree in a 
forest near the city of Kusinagara, B.c. 543 [Saint- 
Hilaire], or 477 [Max Muller]. His funeral 
rites were celebrated with great solemnity, amid 
thousands of his followers. After his body was 
burned, his remains were divided into eight por- 
tions, to be preserved as relics in different parts 
of the country. 

The story of the life of Buddha was handed 
down by tradition, and, as we now possess it, was 
committed to writing about the first century b.c. 
A vast mass of childish legend and fiction had 
grown up around his history. [For some account 
of these, see Saint-Hilaire, Le Bouddha , pt. i. 
chap. ii. pp. 48-78; Spence Hardy, A Manual 
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of Buddhism , sec. 7.] Though many of the do* 
tails are doubtful, the general outline of his life 
may bo accepted. Ho left no writings, but his 
discourses were collected by his disciples from 
tradition, and now form a portion of the Buddhist 
sacred writings. 

It is necessary to notice a theory concerning 
Buddha propounded by the late Professor Wilson, 
in his Essay on Buddha and Buddhism, and 
adopted in part by Mr. Maurice [Lectures on the 
Religions of the World]. Professor Wilson, 
gathering up the different dates assigned to him, 
the mythical character attaching to several parts 
of the story, the mass of miraculous legend that 
had grown up about him, and various geographical 
difficulties, considers it doubtful whether such a 
person as Buddha ever existed. But many of 
the difficulties of the history have now been 
solved ; and this theory is not accepted by the 
most recent students of Buddhism. [For a re- 
futation of it, see Max Muller, Chips, i. 217, 
218.] 

The most striking feature in the history of 
Buddhism is its spirit of proselytism, in which 
it has been surpassed by no religion except 
Christianity. This spirit arose from the feeling 
of sympathy and brotherhood between all men, 
from the prince to the outcast, which it taught. 
The only means adopted for its propagation was 
persuasion. It speedily made way in India, and 
about the end of the fourth century b.c. was 
established in that country by King Asoka or 
Piyadasi, many of whose edicts are preserved in 
rock inscriptions. In this king’s reign mis- 
sionaries were first sent to some of the countries 
beyond India ; and, at one of the great councils 
of Buddhism, about b.c. 246, a regular plan of 
missions was developed by teaching, preaching, 
and publishing translations of the sacred books. 
Cashmere was the first country converted ; the 
Himalayan countries and Thibet soon followed ; 
while in the south Ceylon became almost wholly 
Buddhist. From Ceylon it spread to Siam and 
Burmah. The first mention of a Buddhist mission 
in China is about b.c. 217, where Buddhism flour- 
ished greatly, and in a.d. 65 was admitted as a 
state religion by the Emperor Ming-ti. It was 
alternately persecuted and favoured, but a great 
impulse was given to its extension about the fifth 
century a.d. Streams of pilgrims came into India 
from China, and carried back with them sacred 
pictures, books, and relics ; and at the same time 
it spread largely in other countries, Mongolia, and 
Central Asia especially. In the next century, how- 
ever, it received a formidable blow from the great 
uprising of Brahminist feeling in India, by which 
it was utterly expelled from that country, and 
never recovered the slightest footing there. For 
this loss it gained compensation by extensive 
conversions in China and Central and Eastern 
Asia, and has never had since that time to lament 
any serious permanent losses, unless indeed it has 
suffered in any way by the rise of the curious 
creed of the Chinese rebels. 

The tenets of Buddhism are contained in the 
canonical sacred writings, which were originally 
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composed in Sanscrit, but have been translated 
into tho languages of Thibet, Ceylon, China, 
Mongolia, Japan, and Burundi. These were 
entirely unknown to Europeans until 1824, when 
they were discovered in Nepaul, in the original 
Sanscrit, by Mr. Ik II. Hodgson, Political Be- 
sident in that state. They comprised sixty 
volumes. Shortly after, Alexander Csoma, of 
Kerbs in Transylvania, having acquired, in spito 
of great diiliculties, a knowledge of Thibetan, 
gavo himself up to the study of the Buddhist 
literature in that language, which consists of 
about 330 folio volumes, mostly translations from 
t lie Sanscrit works discovered by Mr. Hodgson. 
M. Csoma published an analysis of this immense 
bible in the Asiatic Researches , vol. xx. About 
the same period the existence of a Mongolian 
version, made from the Thibetan, of the Buddhist 
canon was made known by M. J. L. Schmidt of 
St. Petersburg, who published some extracts in 
1829. A further great discovery was made in 
Ceylon by the Hon. G. Tumour of a version of 
the Buddhist canon, and also some historical 
works in Pali, the ancient sacred language of 
Ceylon. China, Japan, Burmah, and Siam also 
possess Buddhist literatures, the two former de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, the two latter, of which 
little is known, from the Pali. 

The Buddhist canon was settled at three great 
councils, held in different parts of India, the last 
in b.c. 308. It is called the Tripitaki, or three 
baskets, being divided into three parts, the Sutras 
or discourses of Buddha, the Vinaya, containing 
all that has reference to morality, and the Abhi- 
dharma, which treats of metaphysical questions. 
The first two contain each live separate works, 
the last seven. 

Buddhism is not a religion as Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Mahometanism are religions. It contains 
not a trace of the idea of God from first to last ; 
it acknowledges man as the only being in the 
universe. Neither is it simply a philosophy, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a theory of know- 
ing and being. But it contains elements of both. 
Obstinately refusing to recognise aught else but 
man, it confounds man with nature, in the midst 
of which he lives, while it still preaches earnestly 
the laws of virtue. It is the practical element 
that has had such a great force with the multi- 
tudes. To the people at large Buddhism was a 
moral and religious reform. Its metaphysical 
speculations could have been followed by very 
few among its votaries ; but the sight of a prince 
throwing away all his splendour, living as a 
beggar a life of the utmost privation, and withal 
of the utmost purity and virtue, proclaiming a 
deliverance from the religious and social despotism 
of the Brahmins, opening the way of happiness, 
not to one class or caste but to the veriest out- 
casts, this it was that caused its rapid spread. 
Hence it is that the social and moral code of 
Buddhism is far more important than its meta- 
physical theories, though in the Buddhist system 
they are closely connected with each other. That 
moral code is, taken by itself, one of the purest 
in the world. It forbids even such vices as pride, 
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uncharitableness, hypocrisy; and enjoins such 
virtues as forgiveness of injuries, contentment, 
humility, patience. 

The basis of tho morals of Buddha is the Four 
Great Verities : [1] Pain and sorrow exist; [2J 
the cause of these is our affections and passions 
and our sins ; [3] pain and sorrow can cease by 
Nirvana ; [4] points out the way to Nirvana, the 
means of deliverance. This way to Nirvana con- 
sists of eight parts : [1] Bight faith, or orthodoxy; 
[2] right judgment, dispersing all uncertainty and 
doubt ; [3] right language, or the study of perfect 
and unswerving truthfulness ; [4] right purpose, 
or the choice of an upright purpose in all words 
and deeds ; [5] right practice, or the pursuit of a 
religious life ; [6] right obedience, or the follow- 
ing all the precepts of the Buddhist law; [7] 
right memory ; [8] right meditation. 

These Four Verities alone comprise the earliest 
teaching of Buddha ; he taught them indeed to 
the last, but with important additions in his 
latter years. The Four Verities are followed by 
a body of moral precepts. The first are the Five 
Great Commandments binding upon all, namely, 
not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to lie, not to get drunk. Next come five 
precepts, of less importance, binding on professed 
disciples, namely, to abstain from unseasonable 
meals, from public spectacles (music, dancing, 
singing), from expensive dresses and personal 
ornaments and perfumes, from having a large or 
soft bed, and from receiving gold or silver. 
For those who embrace a religious life, twelve 
observances of the severest character are pre- 
scribed : [1] To wear only clothes made of rags 
cast away by others ; [2] to wear only three 
garments, made by their own hands from these 
rags ; [3] to wear over these rags only a yellow 
cloak; [4] to live only on the alms they have 
collected ; [5] to eat only one meal daily ; [G] to 
take no food after noon ; [7] to live in forests 
and solitary places, entering towns only to ob- 
tain alms ; [S] the only shelter is to be the 
shadow of trees ; [9] to rest only sitting at the 
foot of a tree; [10] to sleep there, without lying 
down, but resting against the tree; [11] when 
once settled not to move the sitting-carpet about; 
[12] to meditate at night among the tombs in the 
cemeteries on the vanity of all things. The title 
given to those who follow these last precepts is 
Sramana, “ victors over self.” On ordinary persons, 
who could not attain such a height of virtue, 
'were enjoined the Six Ordinary Virtues, alms- 
giving or charity, purity, patience, courage, con- 
templation, and knowledge. These virtues are 
inculcated in their very fullest extent. An in- 
stance of Buddha’s charity is given for imitation. 
He saw one day a tigress starved and unable to 
feed her cubs, whereon he offered his body to be 
devoured by them. Among a number of minor 
precepts are included the government of the 
tongue, in its widest sense, humility, modesty, 
love for and dutifulness to parents and relations. 
One of the most remarkable of Buddha’s institu- 
tions is that of public confession, before the whole 
congregation, of faults and sins. 
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"What then is the end to he obtained by a life 
of such self-sacrificing charity and humility 'l 
That stated in the third and fourth of the Four 
Verities, namely, Nirvana. To ascertain what 
Nirvana is, we must go on to consider the meta- 
physical side of Buddhism. 

The idea of God is utterly banished from 
Buddhism. Not even is there the notion of a 
Universal Spirit common to so many Eastern re- 
ligions. The universe is a mere fleeting illusion 
without any reality. The only being that can lay 
claim to any real existence is the thinking subject, 
or man, for and to whom the universe seems to 
exist. Even his own ideas are thus but illusions, 
the effect of ignorance. Existence then is for 
man but sorrow, misery and trouble. But 
existence is not confined to human life nor closed 
by death. Before this human life man has gone 
through a multitude of states of existence of all 
kinds; and he may pass through a countless 
number hereafter, not merely animate, but also 
inanimate, and in fact through all forms of every 
kind. The transformations are regulated by the 
conduct of beings in their different states ; virtue 
is rewarded, vice punished. There is no means 
whatever of escaping the consequences of deeds 
as long as existence continues ; man is ever re- 
appearing, under some form or other, in this 
scene of misery, sorrow, and illusion. The great 
end of man then is to escape from existence by 
extirpating its cause. This cause of existence is 
“attachment”- — an inclination towards something, 
which arises from desire. Desire must be pre- 
ceded by perception, perception by contact; and 
this contact implies the existence of the senses. 
As the senses can only perceive what has form 
and name, that is, what is distinct, distinction is 
the real cause of all the effects which end in 
existence, birth and pain. This distinction is 
itself the result of conceptions or ideas ; these 
ideas are mere illusions, the effects of ignorance. 
Ignorance therefore is the primary cause of all 
seeming existence. To know that ignorance as 
the root of all evil is identical with destroying it, 
and with it all the effects which flow from it. 
This can be done only by attaining to Nirvana, 
or extinction, that is in fact utter annihilation. 
As it is misery to be, not to be must be felicity. 
True wisdom consists in the desire for Nirvana. 
Nirvana is the reward and the end of the life of 
painful virtue described above. The means of 
entering into that state is by contemplation or 
ecstasy. This contemplation has four stages. In 
the first there is no desire but for Nirvana, there 
is a sense of freedom from sin, a knowledge of the 
nature of things. But the devotee still has a sense 
of pleasure in his own condition; the subject can 
reason, can distinguish, and choose between what 
conduces to the final state and what draws from 
it. In the second stage the use of these powers 
ceases, and nothing remains but the desire for 
Nirvana, and the satisfaction arising from the 
consciousness of growing perfection. In the 
third stage that satisfaction is extinguished, pure 
indifference succeeds, but there remains still some 
self-consciousness, and some amount of physical 
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pleasure. In the fourth stage these last remnants 
vanish ; memory is gone, all pleasure and pain 
have departed, nothing remains but absolute 
apathy. This is incomplete Nirvana, as near to 
that state as this life can attain, and a pledge of 
the future and perfect Nirvana. In attaining 
this state the votary acquires also omniscience 
and magic power. But there is a yet higher 
state to be attained by passing through the four 
regions of the formless world — the infinity of 
space, the infinity of intelligence, the region of 
nothing, and lastly, a region where not even the 
idea of nothing is left, not even the idea of the 
absence of ideas ; where there is complete rest, 
undisturbed by nothing, or what is not nothing. 
This alone is perfect Nirvana. He who had 
attained the incomplete Nirvana, the only one 
possible in this life, was called a Buddha, and 
was greatly reverenced, especially after his death, 
that is when he had attained to perfect Nirvana. 
He who was striving after this state, but had not 
yet attained it, was a Bodhisatva, and was also 
reverenced, but in a less degree . 1 

In consequence of the atheistic character of 
Buddhism, it admits of no idea of sacrifice, media- 
tion, satisfaction, or propitiation. The worship 
is very simple, consisting simply of prayers and 
the offering of flowers, perfumes, &c., before the 
images and relics of Buddha. Beverence also is 
paid to his footmarks, and other traces of his 
presence, and especially to any spot where it is 
recorded that any remarkable occurrence happened 
to him. The statues of Buddha are very numer- 
ous, and generally of great size ; to some of them 
miraculous powers of motion have been ascribed. 
Eeverence is also paid to the statues of distin- 
guished Buddhists, the Buddhas and Bodhisatvas. 
Different sects and individuals select certain of 
these to whom they pay special regard. The 
ministers, called Bonzes, are simply confrater- 
nities of mendicants, who act as patterns of the 
sternest self-renunciation, or else simply as 
teachers and preachers. They usually live in 
communities often containing thousands of per- 
sons, under rules strikingly resembling those of 
some of the mediaeval monastic bodies. Many 
of them employ themselves in study of the sacred 
books, and in making translations of them ; 
others in teaching young men and boys, the 
novices of the convents. In some countries there 
are also convents of women. 

Such a system would naturally, in its pure athe- 
istic philosophy, have but little hold upon the mass 
of unintelligent men. In the dreary blank of Nir- 
vana it held out no hope worth striving for. It 
gave no comfort from the protection of higher and 
more mighty beings. Hence it suffered corrup- 
tions and changes in nearly every country where it 
was adopted, and in consequence became divided 
into numerous sects. In Nepaul it lost its 

1 There is reason to believe that the conception of Nir- 
vana as annihilation is the work of later philosophers and 
theologians, and does not proceed from Buddha, who ap- 
pears to have regarded Nirvana as the absorption of the 
soul in itself, involving rest, freedom from pain and de- 
sire, and from the circle of existences. [Miiller, Buddhist 
Nih il ism , 12-14.] 
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atheistic character entirely. 'Buddhism there has 
adopted the belief in one supreme, self-existent 
intelligence, Adi-Buddha, who projects from bis 
own essence five Buddhas, intelligences of the 
first order, who in turn produce live of tho second 
order, called Bodhisatvas. These inferior divini- 
ties are regarded as agents in the hands of the 
Supremo Deity, and as links which unite him 
with tho lower orders of beings. Probably these 
features are connected with the previous reli- 
gion of the country, which was superseded by 
Buddhism : for it is one peculiarity of this 
religion, and apparently also a cause of its rapid 
progress, that it easily allied itself with and 
adopted parts of those religions with which it 
came in contact. Thus even in India, its birth- 
place, it became in some points assimilated with 
Brahminism. 1 In China it allows the worship of 
ancestors, and of good and evil spirits. In Thibet, 
tho poorer classes, with the sanction of tho 
Lamas, make offerings to the genii of the rivers, 
woods, hills, &e. 

In China, the only genuine Buddhists arc the 
monks and mendicants. These alone have a com- 
mon confession of faith, submit to initiatory rites, 
and form a separate corporation. The great mass 
of the worshippers of Fo, the Chinese corruption 
of Buddha, are rather tolerated than approved 
by the authorities of the sect. They are only 
expected to acknowledge the general superiority 
of their religion, to abstain from gross vice, to 
reverence the sacred writings, relics, statues, &c., 
and the various Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, and 
to contribute to the support of the monks, 
ascetics, devotees, &c. Those w T ho fulfil only 
these conditions attain a higher sphere of being 
in the next life, but do not become enlightened. 
The only worship is paid to the Buddhas, who 
are popularly regarded as deified, and hence is 
really man- worship. Temples are very numerous, 
and filled with images, among which are always 
three of colossal size, representing Buddhas, to 
whom different spheres are allotted — one, ruling 
the world of intellect; a second, the author of 
joy and happiness in the family circle, who is also 
deputed to govern the whole earth ; and the third 
and most important, the source of grace, mercy 
and deliverance. Under the charge of this last is 
a paradise, of which the most glowing descriptions 
are given, but totally free from the grossness of 
those in the Koran. Admission to this paradise 
is obtained solely by faith and trust in the third 
of this triad of Buddhas. 

The remarkable features of the Buddhism of 
Thibet are the hierarchy of Lamas, the doctrine 
of the incarnations of Buddha, the severity of 
its discipline, the fervour of its moral tone, and the 
remarkable correspondence of its ritual and life 
with that of the medimval Christian Church. The 
Lamas arc very numerous, one at least of each 
family being devoted to the priesthood. There are 
also many large communities of nuns ; and, owing 

1 Buddha himself looks on the old gods of India as 
superhuman heings, though not as divine. [Muller, 
Buddhist Nihilism , 6.1 
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to the numbers of those who adopt the religious 
life, they are allowed to work. The supreme, tem- 
poral, and spiritual, head of the country is the 
Grand Lama, who, by a gradual development, 
has come to be looked on as an incarnation of 
Buddha, who is ever being horn again into tho 
world for the guidance and help of man. 2 It has 
been suggested that, as this system was not 
elaborated till the thirteenth century a.d., the 
ritual correspondences, which are certainly very 
striking, are due to the influence of Christian 
missions. [See Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters i ii. app. ii. pp. 214-219.] 

It remains briefly to state the strength and 
weakness of Buddhism as a religion. Olio of its 
most important points is its practical character. 
Its end is the salvation of mankind, or rather of 
the universe. As a means of attaining this, it 
preaches the most exalted virtue, and holds up for 
imitation ideals — the founder and his chief fol- 
lowers — of the loftiest character. It propagates 
itself only by persuasion, it exhibits the most 
unbounded charity and toleration. On the other 
hand, the atheistic and nihilistic character of 
Buddhism takes from it all the power it might 
have gained for man’s good. There is no hope of 
future life ; no means of expiation for sin ; no 
sanction to its precepts to inspire awe ; no bene- 
ficent Creator to love ; all is dark and drear and 
gloomy. Hence the man}’ corruptions it has 
undergone, such as the elevation of Buddha to a 
god, and the lowering Nirvana into a paradise 
of pleasures. Hence also the weak hold it has 
over so many of its professors, so that even the 
professed religious are often utterly selfish, im- 
moral and contemptible. 

[Maurice, Led. on the Religions of the World. 
Bunsen, God in History , iii. 8 n. K. L. M. Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, ii. iii. Max 
Muller, Chips from a German Workshop , i.; 
Led . on Buddhist Nihilism. Baring-Gould, 
Origin and Development of Religious Beliefs , i. 
K. Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism; 
Legends and Theories of the Buddhists . J. B. 
Saint-IIilaire, Le Bouddha et sa Religion. Yon 
Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha und Hire 
Entstehnng .] 

BUDNHCANS. One of the parties into which 
the Antitrinitarians of Poland and Transylvania 
were divided shortly after their separation from 
the Reformed Churches in the year 1565, until 
Faustus Socinus succeeded in uniting them in 
one heresy. The Budnaeans denied the miracul- 
ous conception of our Lord, and consequently 
refused that degree of worship which the Soeinians 
held to he due to Him. Simon Budnseus, their 
leader, was deposed in 1584 from the ministry, and 
excommunicated with all his followers. It is said 
that he afterwards recanted, and was re-admitted 
into the sect, which had then become Socinian. 

2 Besides the Grand Lama, numerous other persons are 
regarded as incarnations of Buddha, or “living Buddhas ” 
-these are recognised by certain signs, and are treated 
with great reverenee, hut are obliged to submit to rigid 
rules of life and conduct. [Hue, Travels in Tartary ; 
Sehlagintweit, Buddhism in Thibet.] 
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BULGARIANS. A name given to the medi- 
aeval Catliarists, or Albigenses. It is found in the 
Chronicon Autissiodorense , written in the year 
1211, and also in Matthew Paris; and is else- 
where found in the form “ Bulgri,” “ Bogri,” and 
in tliePrench forms “Boulgares,” “Boulgres,” and 
“ Bougres.” The name suggests a migration from 
Bulgaria, the chief seat of the Bogomiles, and a 
great home of the Paulicians. 

BURGHERS. In the year 1746 a discussion 
arose in the Associate Secession Synod in Scot- 
land respecting the lawfulness of the religious 
clause of the oath administered to the burgesses 
of Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, and Glasgow. 
The clause was as follows : — “ I profess and allow 
with all my heart the true religion presently pro- 
fessed within this realm, and authorized by the 
laws thereof; I shall abide at and defend the 
same to my life’s end, renouncing the Roman 
religion called Papistry.” It was maintained by 
some that for seceders from the Established Kirk 
to make this declaration was to place themselves 
at once in a false position ; that the oath must 
be taken in the sense of its imposers ; that having 
forsaken the Kirk on account of the abuses of 
patronage and the license given to teaching held 
to be contrary to the Westminster Confession 
and the other Presbyterian standards, they could 
not then call the form of religion which was 
authorized by the laws the true religion, nor de- 
clare that they would defend it. It was answered 
on the other hand by some, amongst whom were 
the Erskines, that the oath itself spoke only of 
the true religion professed in Scotland, and not 
of the faulty human manner of professing and 
settling it ; that it spoke indeed of the religion 
authorized by the laws, but not of that as au- 
thorized, which would have carried a different 
meaning ; that in their various testimonies they 
had solemnly approved the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the Church of 
Scotland, and had declared their adherence to 
their former ordination vows, which pledged 
them to their maintenance; that their quarrel 
had been only with the corruptions in Church 
and State, and not with the true religion pro- 
fessed and authorized in the realm. The de- 
fenders of the clause offered for the sake of peace 
to consent to an act of synod declaring it inex- 
pedient for Seceders to swgar the oath in the 
present circumstances, viz. the circumstances of 
controversy as to its precise meaning. Their 
opponents however would consent to nothing 
which did not declare the oath to be sinful and 
inconsistent with their testimony and engage- 
ment, and in a meeting of synod on April 
9th, 1746, they carried a decision accordingly. 
Agreement with this decision was then made by 
the victorious party — now called Antiburghers 
— a term of communion. They rejected, deposed 
and excommunicated their Burgher brethren (as 
the maintainers of the oath were now called), and 
in the following year two distinct bodies were 
constituted. 
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When Brown of Haddington wrote his His- 
torical Account of the Secession , the congregations 
belonging to the two bodies numbered about 200 ; 
they both professed entire agreement with the 
Presbyterian standards, and were at one on all 
the articles of faith; but the Antiburghers still 
professed that their own religion was different 
from that of the Establishment, because they re- 
garded the constitution of the latter, as authorized 
by the laws of the realm since the Revolution, as 
Erastian and founded on the will of the civil 
magistrate, and consequently still retained their 
hostility to the Burghers. In both bodies the 
rise of “free thought” tended to modify the 
earlier views. Among the Burghers the “ rights of 
conscience,” the “ right of private judgment and 
private opinion,” began to be put forward, and tho 
power assigned in the standard documents to the 
civil magistrate for the maintenance of true religion 
was disputed as incompatible with these rights 
and with the duty of toleration. The principle of 
establishments (hitherto warmly maintained) was 
impugned, and a change was made which limited 
the assent given at ordination to the old Act and 
Testimony of the Seceders, to an approval only 
of its “ scope and design,” while subsequently, in 
1797, a preamble to the Confession of Faith was 
adopted which disclaimed approbation of any 
principle therein supposed to favour compulsory 
measures in religion, and left the nature and kind 
of the obligation imposed by the Covenants an 
entirely open question. On September 5th, 1799, 
an attempt to remove the Preamble was defeated 
in synod by 91 to 28, and thereupon the Burgher 
body immediately split into two parties, called 
respectively (as in the case at the same time 
of the divided Antiburgliers) the Old-Light and 
the New-Light. On October 2nd the Old-Light 
minority constituted themselves into a separate 
Presbytery, and as their number of ministers 
in settled charges gradually increased to fifteen, 
they established a Synod in September 1805, 
under the old name of The Associate Synod. In 
1820 the New-Light Burghers united with the 
New-Light Antiburghers, and took the name of 
the United Secession, a body which is now 
represented, since its further union in 1847 with 
the Relief Secession, by the United Presby- 
terian Synod. The Old-Light Burghers retained 
their separate existence until 1839, when, in 
consequence of an act which passed the General 
Assembly on May 25th, by which their ministers 
and congregations were admitted to full and 
equal fellowship, they returned to the Established 
Kirk. 

[ Vindication of Adherence to the Principles 
and Constitution of the Church of Scotland , by 
the Associate Synod , Perth, 1809. J. Brown, 
Hist. Account of the Secession , 8th ed. 1802. 
Information by A. Campbell for the Managers 
of the Burgher Seceding Meet ing-Honse in Aber- 
deen against Rev. Will. Brunton , designing him- 
self the Minister , Edinb. 1800. Antiburghers. 
Secession.] 
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CACAXGELICI. The word KaKayytXi'a as 
opposed to evayydXiov, in association with the 
idea that “ the children of the wicked one” [Matt, 
xiii. 38], and the “angels” of the devil [Matt, 
xxv. 4 1 ; Rev. xii. 9], are heretical and apostate 
men [Iren. cidv. Ilcer. iv. 41], appears to have 
suggested this name as that of heretics in general. 
The designation is not used by Epiphanius or 
Augustine, as might have been expected, as a 
play upon the sect of the Angelici, and was 
probably never used of any particular sect, but 
merely as a polemical term. Thus it is applied 
to the Lutherans and Calvinists by Hosius, Pra- 
teolus, and in Sianda’s Lexicon Polemicim. 

CAD OL ABLE. A name given to the ad- 
herents of the Anti-Pope Ilonorius III. [a.d. 
10G1], his name being Cadolaus. [Baronius, 
Anndl. ad ann . 10G1.] 

CAIAXITES. [Gaianitjs.] 

CAIKITES. A strange sect of heretics men- 
tioned by Irenteus and all later hercsiologists of 
the patristic ages. Irenaeus speaks of them 
rather as a school among the followers of Valen- 
tinus than as a distinct sect, but Tertullian 
incidentally mentions a distinct “Cainite heresy” 
in his treatise on Baptism [Tertull. de Bapt. i.], 
and is usually supposed to refer to them when he 
writes “ Sunt et nunc alii Kicolaitae ; Caiana 
hceresis dicitur,” in the authentic work on 
heresies which bears his name [Tertull. de 
1 Prescript. Ilcer . xxxiii.], though the reading is 
disputed. [Gaiana.] Later writers always class 
them as a separate sect. 

The account of the Cainites given by Irenaeus 
is very brief. lie says they “ declare that Cain 
derived his being from the Superior Power” of 
the Valentinian theory, “together with Esau, 
Korah, and the Sodomites. All such persons 
they acknowledge as being of their kindred. For 
this reason, they add, that they have been assailed 
by the Demiurge, yet none of them had suffered 
injury, for Sophia always carried off from them 
to herself that which was hers. They say that 
Judas the traitor had diligently studied the truth, 
and that it was because his knowledge of it was 
in advance of that possessed by all others that he 
brought about the mystery of the betrayal.” 
lie also states that the Cainites possessed an 
apocryphal gospel which they called the “ Gospel 
of Judas” [Iren. adv. Ilcer . xxxi.]. Tertullian 
speaks of “a viper of the Cainite heresy” who 


had led away a great number of persons in the 
locality where he was writing, and who had made 
it her chief aim to oppose the ministration of 
baptism. Eor this reason he wrote his treatise 
on that sacrament [Tertull. de Bapt . i.], but he 
gives no further indication of the doctrines pro- 
fessed by the Cainites. 

The account given of them by Epiphanius 
does not appear to be founded on any further 
acquaintance with the heresy than that which 
might be derived from Irenacus [Epiph. liter. 
xxxviii.], and Origen declares that the Cainites 
were not Christians at all, and that Celsus had 
classed them as such in ignorance [Orig. contr. 
Cels . iii. 13] ; though it is evident that he him- 
self knew little or nothing about them. But the 
account of them given by Epiphanius shews that 
whether they were still existing or not as a 
separate sect in his time, he believed them to 
have held some form of those dualistic. theories 
of good and evil which characterized all the 
Gnostic sects. Eor, according to him, Cain was 
regarded by the Cainites as the offspring of Eve 
by a superior power, and Abel as her offspring 
by an inferior power. Thus, it is probable, that 
the philosophy, such as it was, of the sect, set 
forth the struggle of good and evil under a 
rationalistic version of the murder of Abel, 
the two brothers being represented in exactly 
the opposite light to that in which they are 
shewn in Holy Scripture [Pscudo-Tertull. adv. 
Hcer. iii.]. 

It is observable that both St. John and St. 
J ude bring the name of Cain into their epistles 
in a way that is consistent with the idea that 
they were protesting against some misbelief as- 
sociated with it. St. John declares that Cain 
was a murderer as being of “ that wicked one,” 
not a spiritual seed of the holy Eve [1 John iii. 
12]; while St. Jude expressly pronounces a 
“ woe” against some who had gone in “ the way of 
Cain,” associating their error with that of Balaam, 
with the gainsaying of Korah, and with the 
wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah [Jude 11- 
19]. The epistle of St. Jude is expressly written 
against certain persons “who separate themselves,” 
and there is an unmistakeable likeness between 
his denunciation of them and the description 
given of the Cainites by Irenasus. 

Probably these heretics were one of those 
many early sects of Asia Minor which were so 
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adulterated, first with the dualism, and secondly 
with, the licentious theories and practices of 
Oriental heathenism, that what Christian elements 
of belief had been originally current among them 
became all but obliterated in the course of a few 
years. Such were the Setiiites, the Ophites, 
and the Nicolaitanes, with all three of which 
sects the Caimtes are vaguely associated by 
ancient writers. Their relationship to the Gnostic 
family of heresies in general is shewn by tin 
statement of Epiphanius respecting their apocry 
phal book the “ Ascension of St. Paul” (’Am- 
pa-riKov IlanAop). “ They find their pretext for 
this in what the Apostle says of his having 
ascended to the third heaven, and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter [2 Cor. xii. 2, 4]. These, as they say, 
are the unspeakable words.” Like the Gnostic 
sects in general they evidently professed to have 
some special revelation respecting their religion 
which had not been communicated to other 
Christians, and their practical antichristianism is 
very evident. 

CAJANISTS. [Gaianit^.] 

CALIXTINES. A section of the Hussites 
who resisted the withdrawal of the cup from the 
laity of Bohemia in the fifteenth century, and 
received their name from the “ calix,” the Latin 
word for the Eucharistic chalice. They were 
called also “ Utraquists,” from the words sub 
utraque specie . 

Huss himself had been willing to conform to 
the custom of administering the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the form of the bread only, as he held 
the theory of “ concomitance,” which makes the 
virtue of the Presence of Christ to be contained 
in its integrity in either element. But his 
follower Jacobellus de Misa refused to administer 
it except in both kinds, and so general had the 
opposite custom become, that he is spoken of by 
the Moravian Apology of 1538 as “ Primus 
omnium communionem utriusque speciei in Bo- 
hemia practicare coepit” [Apolog. verce Doctrin . 
in Lyclii Waldensia , ii. 292, Dort, 1617]. The 
revival of the ancient practice formed one element 
in the most bitter and violent contest between 
the ruling powers in Church aud State and the 
Hussites after the Council of Constance [a.d. 
1415] and the execution of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. The University of Prague pronounced 
in favour of the Communion in both kinds, and 
the Hussites immediately banded together under 
Nicolas of Hussinecz and John Zisca for armed 
defence of their practice. Among their number 
there was a large party of fanatics, who were 
chiefly the adherents of Zisca, and these acted 
with great violence and committed inexcusable 
cruelties in their attack upon Prague [a.d. 1419]. 
This violence led to a separation of the more 
moderate Calixtines from the party of Zisca, the 
former retaining the original name, and the latter 
being called Taborites, from Mount Tabor in 
Bohemia, where they had first gathered their 
forces together to a Communion in which the 
cup was administered to a vast multitude. 

Erom this time the Calixtines began to draw 
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towards the dominant party in the Church. In 
the year 1421 they made, at Prague, a statement 
of their wishes which is contained in four articles, 
as follows : — [1] that the Word of God should 
be preached freely and without impediment 
throughout the kingdom of Bohemia. [2] That 
the Sacrament of the Divine Eucharist should be 
freely administered in both kinds, that is, under 
the species of bread and of wine, to all Christians 
not disqualified by mortal sin, according to the 
command and institution of the Saviour. [3] 
That any clergyman engaged in the pursuit of 
secular power, or of wealth and temporal goods, 
contrary to the precept of Christ, to the prejudice 
of his office, and to the injury of the State, 
should be forbidden such pursuits and made to 
live according to the Evangelical rule and 
Apostolic life which Christ lived with His 
Apostles. [4] That all mortal sins, and particu- 
larly public ones, should be properly punished 
by those to whom the duty of suppressing them 
belong, and by reason of the law of God. The 
war still went on for some years with the Tabor- 
ites, but when the Council of Basle met [a.d. 
1433] these four “ Articles of Prague ” were made 
the basis of a compact, which was ratified at 
Iglau. The principal article, that respecting 
administration of the Holy Sacrament in both 
kinds, was so far modified and restricted that the 
priests in Bohemia and Moravia were to be per- 
mitted to administer it in that manner ; but to 
those only who, being come to years of discretion, 
devoutly and reverently desired it; and who 
heartily acknowledged that either species was by 
itself “ integer et totus Christus.” 

This compact was assailed over and over again 
by the Romanizing party, and their attempts 
were in some degree justified by the violence of 
the Taborites, with whom the Calixtines had 
once been so closely allied. Before the time of 
the Reformation arrived, a large number of them 
had been gradually reconciled to the Roman 
usage, while others had coalesced with the Tabor- 
ites, and become the ancestors of the Moravian 
Brethren, or “ Unitas Fratrum.” [Bohemians. 
Hussites. Moravians. Brzezyna or Byzynius, 
Diarium belli Hussit . in Ludwig’s Ileliq. MSS. 
vi. 175. ZEneas Sylvius, Hist. BohemA 
CALIXTUS. [Syncretists.] 
CALLISTIANS. This name is given to the 
partizans of Callixtus, bishop of Rome [a.d. 218- 
223], by Hippolytus, who accuses him of com- 
pounding a new heresy from the heresies of 
Noetus and Theodotus. The substance of the 
opinions attributed to him is that which was after- 
wards called Patripassianism. But the account 
given of Callixtus by Hippolytus (who was bishop 
of a suburban see, and resided in Rome) is 
so mingled with personal invective and bitter- 
ness, that there can be little doubt it is exagger- 
rated [Ilippol. Re fut. Ilcer. ix. 2-7]. Callixtus 
has always been reckoned among the martyrs of 
the early Roman Church, and the abuse heaped 
on his memory by his contemporary has the air 
of being suggested by rivalry and disappoint- 
ment. 
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CALYDTISTIC METHODISTS. [Metuo- 

DISTS.l 

CALVINISTS. That largo body of Pro- 
testants in various sects who profess to follow 
the opinions of Calvin, especially as regards the 
ministry, the sacraments, and divine grace. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth these 
opinions were also widely dilfused in the Church 
of England, and when, at a later time, largo 
numbers of the Puritans became dissenters, there 
still remained many Calvinists among the Low 
Church party, down even to the present day. 

The founder of this school of Protestants, John 
Cauvin, Cliauvin, or in a Latinized form, Cal- 
vinus, was the son of a notary at Noyon in 
Picardy [a.d. 1509-1 5G4], and being intended for 
holy orders received the tonsure at seven years of 
age from the bishop to whom his father was 
secretary. Such were the abuses of the times 
that he was nominated to a chaplaincy in the 
cathedral of his native town when he was only 
twelve years of age, to the benefice of Marteville 
when he was eighteen, and a little later to that 
of Pont l’Evcque ; the last of which he sold in 
1531, when his connection with the Huguenots 
made it impossible for him to hold the sinecure 
much longer. 'While Calvin held these benefices 
he was receiving his education successively at the 
High School of Paris, and the Universities of 
Orleans and Bourges, and became distinguished 
at each for his industry and learning. At Orleans 
he studied civil law with such success that he 
was occasionally appointed to supply the place 
of absent professors, and on leaving Orleans for 
Bourges the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law was conferred upon him. At Bourges 
Calvin continued his studies under Alciati, the 
first lawyer of the age, but he also turned his 
attention to theology under the tuition of Mel- 
chior AVolmar, one of the reforming party, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and the tutor of Beza. On the 
death of his father he returned to Paris, where 
he shortly published a Commentary on Seneca’s 
de Clemcntia , being then twenty-three years of 
age. At this time Calvin became known as one 
of the Huguenot party, and he escaped danger 
only through the protection of the Queen of 
Navarre, sister to Francis I. But in 1534 he left 
his native country altogether, settling first at 
Basle, and afterwards, when he was twenty-eight 
years of age [a.d. 153G], at Geneva. Before 
leaving France he printed a treatise entitled 
Psychopannychia , against the heresy of the soul’s 
unconsciousness between death and the resurrec- 
tion. But within a few months afterwards [a.d. 
1534-5] he published, first in French and then in 
Latin, a far more important work, his Institutes of 
the Christian Religion y which he expanded into a 
much larger form in a subsequent edition [a.d. 
1559], as the exponent of his theological system. 

At the time when Calvin first came into 
notice, Geneva was a hotbed of immorality ; and 
the profligacy of the laity having extended to 
the bishop and some of the clergy [Buchat, 1 list, 
de la Reform . de Suisse , ii. 277], the Church had 
lost all influence. Opposition between clergy and 
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laity was the necessary consequence, and this was 
stimulated by the visit of an impetuous French 
Huguenot and doctrinnaire named Farel, whose 
agitation led to tumult and bloodshed which 
ended in the withdrawal of the bishop from 
Geneva to Gex in Savoy [a.d. 1534], in the see 
being then declared vacant by the municipal 
council, and in the usurpation of the bishop’s 
authority by Farel. It was during the time of 
Farel’s supremacy that Calvin visited Geneva on 
his way from Italy to Germany, where he was 
about to take up his residence. Being introduced 
by a friend to the then chief man of the city the 
two proved to be such kindred spirits that Calvin 
was earnestly entreated to support Farel in his 
project of reformation, and threatened with the 
vengeance of God if he refused to do so. These 
persuasions and threats prevailed with Calvin, and 
he settled down at Geneva as a coadjutor of Farel, 
and as one of the chief “ pastors” of the city [a.d. 
153G]. The newly-fledged republicans were at 
first highly delighted with a divine whose prin- 
ciples were decidedly opposed to Episcopacy, 
and therefore to the authority which they had 
recently rejected. But when Calvin attempted a 
crusade against the wickedness by which he w T as 
surrounded they at once revolted, banishing both 
him and Farel from the city [a.d. 1538]. 

For three years afterwards Calvin acted as Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Strasburg, and was also pastor 
to the French congregation. But a fresh turn of 
affairs at Geneva led to his recall, and he returned 
there on September 13th, 1541. Thenceforward 
until his death, twenty-three years later, he was 
the ruler of Geneva in as absolute a sense as its 
former bishops had been, and often exercised his 
authority in the most tyrannical manner. At 
the same time he never slackened in literary in- 
dustry, and by this means acquired an influence 
which extended far beyond Geneva even in his 
lifetime, and which made him only second, if 
second, to Luther, as a leader of thought among 
Protestants after his death. 

It was as a leader of thought that Calvin be- 
came the founder of a great party, his politico- 
religious rule at Geneva being dependent chiefly 
on his personal influence, and, although copied 
by his followers in Scotland, for a short time 
(during the supremacy of the Presbyterians) in 
England, and in New England, never being 
definitely associated with his name. [Presby- 
terians.] Some of his works had become known 
in England as early as 1542, when there appear 
in a list of prohibited books, The Lytell Tretyse in 
Frensclie of ye Soper of the Lorde made hyCaIlwyn y 
and The Works every one of Callwyn [Brit. Mag . 
xxxvi. 395; Burnet’s Hist. Reform, iv. 519, 
Poeock’s ed.]. A few years later Cranmer pro- 
jected a general union of foreign Protestants with 
the Church of England, and Calvin among others 
was invited to a conference at Lambeth [Jenkyns’ 
Cranmer' s Remains , i. 330, 34 G]. He did not 
accept the invitation, but wrote many letters to 
the Protector Somerset, to Edward YI. (by 
Cranmer’s advice), 1 and to Cranmer himself, eon- 

1 Calvin wrote to Farel on June 15th, 1551 : “Canter- 
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demning the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land as incomplete, and urging them to carry it 
further towards the Presbyterian pattern of 
Geneva [State Pap. v. 9, Edward VI.] ; and it 
appears to have been in some degree through his 
inlluence over Somerset, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and 
John A’Lasco, that the alterations of 1551 were 
made in the Book of Common Prayer. On the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth he sent her his 
Commentary on Isaiah, but the Queen declined 
to accept the volume in such Tudor language as 
brought from its author a remonstrance addressed 
to Sir William Cecil [Zurich Letters , II. 34], 
Calvin's inlluence in England and Scotland was, 
however, greatly extended by the return of those 
who had tied from the Marian persecution, and 
had lived during the greater part of Mary’s reign 
at Frankfort, Zurich and Geneva. John Knox 
(who had lived in London as Chaplain to Edward 
VI. from 1549 to 1554) was pastor of a congrega- 
tion in Geneva from 1556 until 1559, and re- 
turned thoroughly impregnated with the spirit 
and principles of the Genevese leader. Good- 
man, Bishop Pilkington, Dean Whittingham, 
Whitaker, and some others, accompanied Knox, 
and were thus brought under the direct influence 
of Calvin; while many others, such as Fox the 
Martyrologist, Bishop Jewel, and Bishop Park- 
hurst, though not in personal intercourse with 
him, had their opinions very decidedly moulded 
by his during their residence abroad. The 
extraordinary extension of Calvin’s influence be- 
fore the end of the sixteenth century is thus 
mentioned by Hooker in 1594 : “ Of what 
account the Master of the Sentences was in the 
Church of Home, the same and more amongst 
the preachers of Reformed Churches Calvin 
had purchased; so that the perfectest divines 
were judged they which were skilfullest in 
Calvin’s writings. His books were almost the very 
canon to judge both doctrine and discipline by. 
French churches, both under others abroad and 
at home in their own country, all cast according 
to that mould which Calvin made. The Church of 
Scotland, in erecting the fabric of their Deforma- 
tion, took the selfsame pattern” [Hooker’s Ecch 
Polit. pref. ii. 8]. “Do we not daily see,” he 
elsewhere says, “ that men are accused of heresy 
for holding that which the Fathers held, and that 
they never are clear if they find not somewhat 
in Calvin to justify themselves?” Archbishop 
Whitgift himself was strongly imbued with this 
deference to the Genevan Reformer’s authority, 
and in the original draft of the Lambeth Articles 
(approved by him but repudiated by the Church) 
certain expressions w^ere said to be “ ad mentem 
Calvini,” though the words were eventually altered 
to “ad mentem Augustini” [Hardw. on XXXIX . 
Art . app.]. In the following century Bishop 
Sanderson wrote : “ When I began to set myself 
to the study of Divinity as my proper business, 
Calvin’s Institutions were recommended to me, as 

bury has assured me that I can do nothing more useful 
than to write frequently to the King ; this affords me much 
greater delight than if I had received a present of a large 
sum of money” [Gorham’s Reform. Gleanings , 267]. 


they were generally to all young scholars in those 
times, as the best and perfectest system of 
Divinity, and the fittest to be laid as the ground- 
work in the study of this profession.” 

The earlier followers of Calvin were principally 
bent on the substitution of his Presbyterian 
system for that of Episcopacy; but in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century Arminius 
brought into special prominence certain features 
of Calvinist theology which he opposed as incon- 
sistent with the love of God and the free-will 
of man. [Arminians.] The condemnation of 
Arminius by the Synod of Dort gave additional 
authority to the doctrines which he had con- 
troverted [Dort, Synod of] ; and since that time 
the Calvinists have maintained the doctrines of 
election, predestination, and irresistible grace as 
the distinguishing points of their system ; many 
of them being as tenacious for Episcopacy as 
others are for Presbyterianism. According to 
these doctrines God has decreed from eternity 
the salvation of some men, who are called the 
“ elect,” and the everlasting perdition of others. 
Both the elect and non-elect come into the world 
in a state of total depravity and alienation from 
God, and can, of themselves, do nothing but sin. 
His grace, however, seizes hold of the elect, and, 
by an irresistible power works cut their salva- 
tion, bringing them into such a condition that 
their final perseverance in holiness is certain, and 
they cannot finally fall or be lost. Thus the 
elect are saved without any will or work of their 
own. On the other hand, the non-elect or 
reprobate can by no means whatever attain to 
salvation, and must be eternally lost, not because 
they have made themselves worthy of perdition 
by their sins, but because God has so decreed in 
excluding them from the number of the elect. 
“We assert,” says Calvin, “that by an eternal 
and unchangeable decree God hath determined 
whom He shall one day permit to have a share 
in eternal felicity, and whom He shall doom to 
destruction. In respect of the elect the decree is 
founded in His unmerited mercy, without any 
regard to human worthiness ; but those whom 
He delivers up to damnation are, by a just and 
irreprehensible judgment, excluded from all access 
to eternal life” [Calvin, Inst. III. ii. 11]. From 
the doctrine of “Election” follows that of “Par- 
ticular Redemption,” i.e. that Christ died only 
for the elect and not for all men. A full state- 
ment of these dreadful opinions may be found in 
the Confession of Faith set forth by the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines [a.d. 1643], which 
is still the authoritative Confession of the Kirk 
of Scotland, and is recognised as more or Jess 
authoritative by all Calvinistic sects. Great 
controversies have arisen among Calvinists re- 
specting the Divine decrees, and they are divided 
into two parties, the one holding that those 
imagined decrees were positively issued, and thus 
“absolute;” the other that they were only God’s 
foresight of the Fall. Whitfield also separated 
from Wesley on account of the determined op- 
position which the latter offered to the Calvinism 
of the former. In the present day the number 
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of Calvinists in the Church of England is 
not large. [SuuLArsAiiiANS. Supralapsarians. 
Calvinistic Methodists. 'Westminster As- 
sembly. Dyer’s Life of Calvin. J)ict. o/Tiieol. 
art. Calvinism. Lamiietii Articles.] 

CALXHNO-PAPIS'KE. A name given by the 
Puritans to those Churchmen whose admiration of 
Calvin prompted them to consider the Church 
of England and its formularies as Calvinistic. 
[Stapleton, Promptuar. Cut hoi. i. 285; iii. 110. 
Sianda, Lexic. Polcm. iii. 027, s. v. “ Puritani.”] 

CAMEDONIANS, or Society People. Names 
given to a party formed among the Scotch Cove- 
nanters in the reign of Charles II. Upon the 
publication of the Indulgences in 1009 and 1072, 
which permitted Nonconforming ministers to 
return to their parishes upon certain easy con- 
ditions, specially that they should not publicly 
speak against the royal supremacy, a division of 
opinion ensued amongst those to whom these 
Indulgences were offered. Some accepted the 
proffered toleration ; others rejected it as involv- 
ing a sinful compliance with Erastianism and 
Prelacy. Affter the battle of Bothwell P>ridge 
the latter formed, nnder the leadership of Dieh- 
ard Cameron and Donald Cargill, a distinct party, 
which claimed to represent, with the most un- 
compromising rigour and intolerant bitterness, 
the true principles and spirit of the original 
framers of the Covenant. In a statement of prin- 
ciples (called the “ Queensferry Paper ” from the 
place of its discovery), which was intended as the 
outline of a Declaration, they disowned monarchy, 
and avowed their intention to set up some other 
government in accordance with the Word of 
God ; and in a declaration publicly read at San- 
quhar on 22nd June 1680, they openly declared 
war against the King and all who acknowledged 
his authority. Cameron was killed in a skirmish 
at Airdsmoss on the 22nd of the following month, 
and Cargill, after solemnly excommunicating the 
King, was apprehended and executed at Edin- 
burgh on July 27th, 1681. They were succeeded 
in the leadership of the party, first by James 
Penwick, who was executed at Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1688, for, in his own words, “ disown- 
ing the usurpation and tyranny of James, Duke 
of York,” and maintaining the lawfulness of de- 
fending their meetings by force of arms, &c., and 
afterwards by Alexander Shields. Upon the 
Devolution 1 the three ministers who had adhered 
to the Cameronians, Shields, Thomas Dinning, 
and William Boyd, were admitted as ministers of 
the Established Kirk, but because the General 
Assembly did not at that time expressly renew 
the Solemn League and Covenant, their people 
refused to follow them, and remained for some 
years without a minister. 

At length Mr. John Macmillan, who was ex- 
pelled from the Kirk in 1703, for refusing to 
take, and preaching against, the oath of allegi- 
ance, and for intruding himself into the parishes 

1 The : strength of the party was shewn at this time by 

their raising in one day the regiment known by the name 
of Cameronians for the purpose of opposing Viscount 
Dundee. 
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of others, became their leader. With him a few 
others became associated, particularly Mr. John 
Hepburn, who had been at first suspended for 
similar practices, restored in 1699, and finally 
deposed in 1703. 2 The union of the two king- 
doms was particularly offensive to tho Cameron- 
ians from the absence in the Act of any recogni- 
tion of the Covenant (which absence they re- 
garded as invalidating the authority of the civil 
magistrates), and also because by it Episcopacy 
was allowed and perpetuated as the established 
form of Church government in England, for the 
religion of which country the rigid Presbyterians 
wished to legislate as well as for their own. To 
such an extreme of indignation did the fanaticism 
of the Cameronians lead them, that, through the 
agency of Ker of Kersland, they entered into 
negotiations with the exiled Chevalier, were 
hardly restrained from at once taking arms, and, 
had the abortive expedition from France in 1708 
actually landed in Scotland, would have been found 
united heartily for the time with Episcopalian and 
Eoman Catholic Jacobites. 3 In 1743, Macmillan, 
together with only one other minister, Mr. Thomas 
Nairn (who had been expelled from the Secession 
body for maintaining that none but a covenanted 
Presbyterian could he the lawful sovereign of 
these realms), established the Reformed Presby- 
tery , and organized a distinct body, to which small 
accessions from time to time accrued. 

Under the name of Reformed Presbyterians 
the society still exists, claiming to be the represen- 
tative of the old Covenanters in maintaining 
the Solemn League and Covenant as one of 
the standards, and still deploring the consti- 
tution of Church and State as established in both 
kingdoms at the Devolution of 1688 and at tho 
Union. In accordance with these views it is, 
by the formal Act of Testimony, forbidden to the 
members to take the oath of allegiance or to exer- 
cise the franchise in elections for Parliament, 
because the persons so elected have themselves 
to take that oath. This prohibition had of late 
been frequently disregarded, though while some 
kirk-sessions had at times suspended or cut off 
offenders, the presbytery or synod had never 
upon appeal confirmed the sentence ; but upon 
the rise of the Volunteer movement in 1860 the 
question of the oath assumed fresh prominence. 
Some sessions attempted to prevent their kirk 
members from becoming volunteers ; the case 
was thereupon referred to the synod in 1862, 
which in 1863 enacted by a large majority, in 
accordance with previous practice, that, “while 

2 Among the articles presented against him in the 
Genera] Assembly, and which he admitted, it was ob- 
jected that for sixteen years lie had neither administered 
nor received the Holy Communion lest he should be a 
fellow-partaker with unworthy recipients ! A story is 
told by boston, whose parish Macmillan visited, that 
one of the followers of the latter understood by the 
Solemn League and Covenant no other than the “ Cove- 
nant sealed with Christ’s blood ” [Boston’s Memoirs , 
Kdinb. 1776, p. 226]. 

3 They offered to raise 5000 men from amongst them- 
selves, and promised that Ker should raise 8000 more 
amongst the other Presbyterians. See lloolces Corres- 
pondence (Boxburglie Club, 1871), ii. 308-313. 
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recommending the members of the Church to 
abstain from the use of the franchise and from 
taking the oath of allegiance, discipline to the 
effect of suspension and expulsion from the 
Church shall cease.” Three ministers and eight 
elders, however, immediately protested against 
this formal abandonment, as they regarded it, of 
fundamental principles, withdrew from the synod, 
and formed another body under the same name, 
which has since then somewhat increased in 
numbers. There are therefore at the present 
time two distinct bodies in Scotland bearing the 
same name of “ Beformed Presbyterians.” The 
larger body numbers forty-five congregations and 
maintains six missionaries in the New Hebrides; 
the smaller (being the secession of 1863) has 
eleven congregations. At the census in 1851 
the united body had thirty-nine places of worship. 
Branches of the Beformed Presbytery are found 
in Ireland and in America, and in both of these 
branches divisions took place earlier than in 
Scotland, on the same general grounds of modifi- 
cation of administrative rules and the application 
of fundamental principles to the varying circum- 
stances of the times. Consequently the two 
Scottish bodies find themselves supported alike 
in their later controversy by distinct Irish and 
American synods. The larger body in Ireland has 
at present about thirty-three congregations, with 
a branch presbytery in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and the smaller has seven congre- 
gations. [Ads of the General Assembly . Hist, 
of the Church of Scotland , by John Brown of 
Haddington, Glasgow, 1784. Howie’s Scots 
Worthies . Hetherington’s Hist . of the Church 
of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1843. Note on the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Secession, by M. S. T., 
1863, &c.] 

CAMEBONITES. A school of French Pro- 
testants taking their name from John Cameron, 
a native of Glasgow, who emigrated to France in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
was a man of learning, and became a Professor 
of Theology among the Protestants at Sedan, 
Saumur, and Montauban. At Saumur he origi- 
nated opinions afterwards taken up by Moses 
Amyraut [Amyraldists], and which had for their 
object the reconciliation of the Calvinist and the 
Arminian doctrines respecting the Divine decrees. 
The substance of these opinions was that God 
wills the salvation of all men, and not of the 
elect only, that none are excluded from the pos- 
sibility of salvation, and that those are saved who 
co-operate with God by using the power of judg- 
ing between good and evil which He infuses into 
their understanding for the choice of good. This 
mitigated form of Calvinism was condemned by 
the Ultra-Calvinist Synod of Dort [a.d. 1518], 
and Cameron returned to Scotland to become for 
one year Professor of Theology in the University 
of Glasgow. He afterwards returned to Mont- 
auban, where he died, at the age of forty-five, in 
1625. His Theological Lectures were published 
immediately after his death, and his collected 
works in a folio Latin volume, printed at Geneva 
in 1658. 
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CAMISABDS. A name given to the French 
Calvinists of the Cevennes who rose to resist the 
tyranny of Louis XIV. after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The name is said to have 
been given them because of the camisole or 
blouse which they commonly wore ; others say 
that it arose from their wearing a white shirt, or 
camise, to disguise themselves in their night 
attacks; and others derive the word from “camis,” 
a road-runner. The fanatics to whom it was 
applied never called themselves by any other 
name than the Children of God (les Enfants de 
Dieu). 

From the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, a cruel and systematic persecution had 
raged against the Protestants of the South of 
France. Monks and priests, supported by large 
bodies of troops, were sent into the suspected dis- 
tricts, to convert by force all who were not “ of the 
king’s religion.” The secret meetings for worship, 
which were held by night in woods, caves, and 
the hollows of the mountains, were attacked and 
dispersed with much barbarity. Hundreds of 
Protestants went to the scaffold in Montpelier 
and Nismes. The rack, the wheel, and the stake 
were unsparingly used to put an end to those 
££ Assemblies of the Desert,” as they were called, 
in which the peasantry strove to maintain their 
religious freedom. The Intendant Lamvignon de 
Baville held the country with forty thousand troops 
and militia, and opened the mountains by above a 
hundred new roads. His soldiers surprised the 
assemblies of Anduze and Vigan, and put nearly 
all who were present to the sword. By the 
express command of Luvois, the Minister of War, 
it w r as attempted to get rid of the whole Pro- 
testant population of Languedoc and Dauphin^, 
amounting to near half a million, by extermination 
or deportation. These severities are known by 
the name of the Dragonnades. After the peace of 
Byswick, in 1 697, they were redoubled, and seemed 
on the point of succeeding, when the fanatic and 
cruel vengeance which the Camisards perpetrated 
against the Abb6 du Cheylu, one of the bitterest 
of the persecutors, gave the signal for a general 
insurrection. Du Cheylu was inspector of the 
mission for the conversion of the Huguenots, 
and the supposed instigator of the cruelties of De 
Baville. He had imprisoned in his house at 
I^ont de Montvert a band of fugitives whom he 
had caught making their way to Geneva. It was 
resolved at a meeting in the Desert to rescue 
these prisoners. The house was surrounded in 
the night by the armed peasants under their leader 
Pierre Segnier, a notorious seditious preacher and 
one of their pretended prophets. It was set on 
fire, and Du Cheylu was put to death with great 
violence and barbarity. From that night for 
three years, 1702 to 1705, the mountainous dis- 
trict of the Cevennes was the theatre of a revolt 
which baffied the efforts of the generals of Louis, 
maintained itself against overwhelming numbers 
and the most bloody rigour, and was at last sub- 
dued more by policy than by arms. 

After this first success Segnier descended from 
the mountains, in the words of the Cevenol 
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historians, “like the storm out of the cloud,” and 
executed on the Catholics of the plain of Nismes a 
wild vengeance, which lie called the judgment of 
God. lie was however soon defeated, taken, and 
burnt alive at Pont do Montvert, the scene ot his 
first triumph. Laporte, a veteran soldier, suc- 
ceeded him as leader, styling himself “Colonel 
of tho Children of God.” Around him was 
gathered a number of chiefs of various character, 
and often of the lowest origin, who afterwards 
became famous in tho annals of the Cevennes. 
Among these may bo named Castinat, Catinat, 
Salomon, Cavalier, Bastelet, and Kavenal. An 
indecisive battle was fought at Champ Domergue, 
between the Camisards and the royalist troops 
under Captain Paul. Shortly afterwards Laporte 
was surprised and slain, llis nephew Boland 
was unanimously raised to the chief command, 
and soon shewed himself the most capable leader 
who had yet appeared. Under him the insurrec- 
tion took the shape of an organized revolt ; the 
country was divided into military districts, each 
under a subordinate chief, and magazines of arms 
were laid up in the caves of the mountains. 
Boland took the title of “ General of the Troops 
of the French Protestants assembled in tho 
Cevennes.” He was a man of politic and far- 
reaching mind ; superior to the rest of the 
Cevenol leaders in intelligence, while he was 
their equal in religious enthusiasm. His chief 
associate was the young and brilliant Cavalier, 
originally a baker ; who by his military talents 
nearly ensured the triumph of the revolt, and 
by his desertion caused its ruin. Innumerable 
skirmishes only added to the strength and bold- 
ness of the insurgents; and in 1703 Marshal 
Montrevel was sent with a powerful army to the 
seat of war. He defeated the Camisards in two 
pitched battles at Yagnas and Pompignan, but 
without subduing them. At the head of sixty 
thousand men he swept the country, committing 
the most horrible cruelties. Thirty-two parishes 
were entirely desolated, and nearly five hundred 
villages destroyed. On one occasion, three 
hundred people were burnt alive in a mill where 
they had assembled for worship. The reprisals 
of the Camisards doubled these atrocities, and 
the country was reduced to a desert. 

.Next year the Camisards opened the campaign 
by gaining their two greatest victories, that of 
Martinarques under Cavalier, and of the Bridge 
of Salindres under Boland. Blit these successes 
were instantly counterbalanced by the severe 
defeat of Cavalier at Xages, and of Boland at 
Brenoux ; and the victors of an hour before 
suddenly saw themselves reduced to extremities. 
Meanwhile Montrevel had been succeeded by 
Marshal A illars, who adopted a more humane 
and conciliatory policy, offering a free pardon to 
all who would lay down their arms, and professing 
the warmest admiration of the Cevenol leaders, 
especially Cavalier. Twenty thousand men had 
fallen in the last year of the war, and the country 
was completely exhausted. Nevertheless the 
indomitable Boland was preparing to renew the 
struggle, and refused to listen to any overtures. 
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But Cavalier was won over by bis courtly anta- 
gonist, and declared himself anxious for peace, 
provided that bis religion were respected. Con- 
ferences and negotiations followed between him 
and the royalist captains, and the result was that 
the terms offered were rejected by the other 
Cevenol leaders, who would bo satisfied with 
nothing short of absolute religious liberty ; but 
Cavalier was detached from the cause, and the 
greater part of the country was reclaimed by the 
generous policy of Villars. After this further 
resistance was hopeless. Boland died in battle, 
refusing all compromise to the last, and the insur- 
rection did not long survive him. The bands 
were dispersed, and the leaders banished. In the 
summer of 1705 Villars returned in triumph to 
Versailles. One or two attempts were made to 
renew the struggle by Castinat, Catinat, Salomon, 
Bavenal, and other chieftains, who stole back 
from exile ; but they were put down with terrible 
severity. Castinat and Salomon were broken 
alive on the wheel at Montpelier; Catinat and 
Bavenal were burnt alive at Nismes. Cavalier 
entered the English service, fought with desperate 
valour at Almanza, became Governor of Jersey, 
and died in 1740. 

The cause of the revolt of the Cevennes was 
barbarous tyranny. But its animating spirit from 
first to last was not rational resistance, but the 
wildest superstition ; and in this it stands apart 
from all the popular movements in favour of 
religious freedom which took place in the same 
age. The “Children of God” believed them- 
selves to be under the direct influence of the 
Spirit of prophecy. They chose their leaders for 
their spiritual gifts, not for their warlike skill, 
and marched forth to conquer or die “ for tho 
eternal.” At their nocturnal meetings sights and 
sounds were never wanting, which their excited 
fancy proclaimed to be supernatural. They had 
a complete system of spiritual gifts and grades ; 
innumerable prophets arose among them; ecstasies 
and trances were frequent, and the wildest utter- 
ances that could be prompted by misery, distress, 
and privation, were regarded as tho teachings of 
the Spirit. Something of the mystic was dis- 
played in the character of the most politic of 
their chiefs. Segnier was moved by a vision to 
that attack on Du Cheylu which was the out- 
break of the insurrection. Boland professed the 
gift of supreme inspiration. Cavalier was ac- 
companied in the field by a prophetess of gigantic 
stature. 

The supernatural gifts to which these fanatics 
laid claim in England (where, as in Holland and 
Germany, they were known as the “ French Pro- 
phets”), are indicated by the following letter: — 
“Dear Sir, — I spake with Sr. B. Bulkeley yester- 
day, who solemnly affirms that there is a gift of 
languages among them, and that specimens will 
be printed; and that they shall speedily have 
the gift of healing. I would desire you to refrain 
printing anything against them for a while; for 
if these (truly miraculous) are manifest, they will 
demand an awful Begard. I called at your House 
yesterday to have spoken with you, who am, Sir, 


Campbellites 

yr. affectionate Bro’r, J. W. July 11, 1717. To 
the Reverend Dr. Kcnnett, This” [Lansd. MS. 
938, f. 39]. They desired to join the Moravian 
Brethren, hut were repelled, chiefly on account of 
the hideous circumstances which attended their 
pretended inspirations. In England they sought 
in vain to join the Methodists; Wesley pro- 
nounced them to be a set of enthusiasts, whose 
imaginary inspirations “ contradicted the law and 
tlie testimony.” 

[Ilist. of the Camisards, 1709. Memoires M. 
de Bavile. (Euvres de Louis XIV. Memoires 
Historiques , i. p. 84. Cavalier’s Memoirs of the 
Wars of the Cevennes , Lond. 1726. Histoire des 
Troubles des Cevennes , on de la Guerre des 
Camisards , Yillefranche, 1760. Schulz’s Gesch- 
ichte der Camisarden , Weimar, 1790. Smiles’ 
Country of the Camisards , 1870. Mrs. Bray’s 
Revolt of the Protestants in the Cevennes , 1870. 
Southey’s Wesley , ch. 8. Life of Calamy , ii. 71, 
94, ed. 1629. Burnet, Hist, of his own Times , 
iv. 15.] 

CAMPBELLITES, or EOWITES. In the 
year 1830, the Rev. John M‘Leod Campbell, 
Minister of Row, Dumbartonshire, was con- 
demned by the Presbytery of Dumbarton for 
teaching: [1] the universality of the Atonement; 
i.e. that Christ died for all men, and not for the 
elect only ; [2] that God so far has pardoned all 
men as to make past sin no longer any barrier to 
the returning to God’s love and favour ; [3] that 
personal assurance is of the essence of faith, in 
the sense that in believing the Gospel there is 
necessarily present in the mind of the believer 
the certainty that he is (according to the views 
stated in the preceding articles) the object of 
God’s love, that he has the remission of sins, the 
gift of the Spirit, and all things pertaining to 
life and godliness, bestowed by tlie free grace of 
God. On an appeal to the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, the question was remitted by them to 
the General Assembly, by sentence of which body 
Mr. Campbell was deposed on May 24th, 1831, 
from the ministry of the Established Church of 
Scotland. The judgment could hardly have been 
other than it was ; for the opinions of Air. 
Campbell were plainly contradictory, in some 
respects to the Calvinistie standards of the 
Kirk, however agreeable to Holy Scripture. Air. 
(afterwards Dr.) Campbell subsequently estab- 
lished a congregation in Glasgow, and (without 
on his own part ever formally seceding from the 
Kirk of Scotland) officiated as its minister from 
1833 until 1859. In the census report of 1851, 
eleven persons were returned as having attended 
the place of worship of the “ Campbellites” on 
the morning of the census Sunday, and fourteen 
in the afternoon. Dr. Campbell’s views have 
lately attracted considerable notice in consequence 
of his work on the Nature of the Atonement 
[1856, 3rd ed. 1869], in which the Incarnation 
being regarded as the principal means of man’s 
redemption and restoration, the humanity and 
life of our Lord are represented as themselves 
the Atonement, in which we share by fellowship 
with Christ. The death of Christ is considered 
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as an offering to the Father in Christ’s character 
of man’s representative, of a confession of human 
sin and of sorrow for sin ; while exhibiting at the 
same time a perfect sinless obedience and faith, 
tlie obedience “even unto death.” Dr. Campbell’s 
work is written in a style far from clear or attrac- 
tive, and is very diffuse ; but its general aim is 
to represent the At-onc-ment as wrought out in 
the love exhibited by the whole of our blessed 
Lord’s life, and not in any sense as consisting in 
a vicarious satisfaction of justice by His death. 
Dr. Campbell died at Roseneath, Argyllshire, 
February 27th, 1872. 

[The Proceedings before the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton and Synod of Glasgow in the case of 
J. J/. Campbell, Greenock, 1831. Proceedings 
of the General Assembly. Story’s Life of R. 
Story of Roseneath, 1862.] 

CAMPBELLITES, AMERICAN. A sect of 
American Baptists known also as “Reformed 
Baptists,” and “ Reformers.” They originated 
with an Irish preacher of the Presbyterian 
Seceders named Thomas Campbell, who emi- 
grated to America from the North of Ireland, 
and settled in Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, at the beginning of the present century. 
Campbell, and his son Alexander Campbell, who 
had been educated at Glasgow, originated a move- 
ment for the promotion of unity on the plan of 
ignoring all creeds, confessions of faith, and 
formularies, and admitting persons to a com- 
munion in which the only test should be a satis- 
factory reply to the question “ What is the 
meritorious cause of the sinner’s acceptance with 
God?” The first place of worship built for this 
new communion was at Brush Run, and was 
opened on September 7th, 1810, with the two 
Campbells for its joint pastors. This pattern of 
dogmatic simplicity and primitive unity was, 
however, immediately divided into Pmdobaptists 
and Anti-Psedobaptists, and the former separating 
off in the year 1812 the Campbells and their ad- 
herents were all re-baptized by immersion, and 
were received into the local Baptist community 
as members of that body. Still continuing their 
ondeavours to promote union, the Campbells 
aroused the jealousy of the Baptists, and the 
younger of the two, Alexander, with about thirty 
of their adherents, departed from Brush Run in 
1828 to form a new community at Wellsburg in 
Virginia, where they called themselves the “Ala- 
honing Association,” and established the separate 
congregations of which it was formed on the 
original footing of “unsectarianism.” The Bap- 
tists again opposed Campbell, and he finally 
separated from them, re-forming his congrega- 
tions on Independent or Congregational prin- 
ciples, and calling his followers “The Dis- 
ciples” or “Disciples of Christ.” On assuming 
this independent position the Campbellite sect 
began to extend itself largely, and they now 
number many congregations in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Virginia. A 
few are to be found in British North America 
and in England. Their present sectarian position 
is that of the Independents, plus baptism by im- 
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mcrsion as an essential requirement for admission 
to their body. 

CAM1TM A name given to the small 
Donatist congregation at Home, in allusion to 
their being driven to the plains outside the city 
for the purpose of carrying out unmolested their 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

CANBST/E. A scot of heretics of this namo 
is mentioned by Thcodoret [liter. fab . i. 1], and 
by Clement of Alexandria [££ro?>2. vii. 549]. 
Panreus, in liis introduction to St. Augustine’s 
work on heresies, suggests that they were so 
named “a caninis et turpissimis moribus,” but 
I ttigius considers that “ Canistm” is only a mis- 
reading for “ Cainistrc,” and that the Cainites 
are the heretics referred to. It may, however, be 
remarked that St. Augustine speaks of the Cynics 
as “illi canini philosophi” [Aug. de Civit. Dei , 
xiy. 20. Cf llippol. liefut. iv. 48]. 

CAPIIAKHAITES. A controversial designa- 
tion sometimes applied to those who — from John 
vi. 52, 59 — hold the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion in a gross and material form. 

CAPUTIATI. A fanatic sect of the twelfth 
century which caused much excitement in Bur- 
gundy and Auxerre, and was suppressed by troops 
led by the bishop of the latter diocese. They 
began, about a.d. 1182, to proclaim universal 
liberty and equality. They derived their name 
from caps in which they wore as a badge a leaden 
image of the Blessed Virgin, under whose patron- 
age they professed to be acting. [Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxix. 636. Le Boeuf, Memo ires 
sur Vllistoire d'Auxerre , i. 317.] 

CABAITES. [Karaites.] 

CABLSTADT. [Abecedarians.] 
CAEPOCBATIANS. A branch of Gnostics 
who derived their doctrine from Carpocrates of 
Alexandria, one of the very earliest teachers of 
heresy. His name appears thus in Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, and the majority of w r riters ; but by 
Epiphanius and Philaster he is called Car- 
pocras. This form is adopted by Baronius, who 
writes “ Carpocras, hex omnium h sere ti corum, 
fax totius continents.” His followers are called 
Carpocrasii by Epiphanius, Carpoerateni by 
Eicetas, Carpocratiani by Augustine and most 
others. The date assigned to the birth of Car- 
pocrates has not been given ; and writers arc 
divided as to the exact time when his sect took 
definite form ; but all agree in placing it in the 
former half of the second century, some as early 
as the year 120. Eusebius says he was a con- 
temporary of Basilides in the time of Adrian. 
Some details of his life have been preserved. 
His wife was Alexandria of Cephallenia, and his 
son Epiphanes, who died young, but not before 
he bad written a book entitled De Just it in , a 
few fragments of which are extant in Clemens 
Alexandrinus [&/ro?? 2 . iii. 430, and elsewhere]. 

These sectarians called themselves Gnostics. 
In most respects the teaching of their founder 
coincides wiih that of Basilides. [Basilidians.] 
He held there was one principal Virtue from 
whom proceeded all other virtues and angels, 
who founded this world ; that Jesus Christ was 
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not born of a Virgin, but a man truly born of the 
seed of Joseph, though better than other men in 
integrity of life. He was endued with a more 
robust soul; virtue was given Him by the Great 
First Cause, whereby He retained the recollection 
of things seen in a former state of existence; and 
being thus strengthened with the memory of 
things divine, He could escape the control of the 
angels, the founders of the world, and through 
the agency of this inherent virtue or power 
discharged the debt of nature, and so went to the 
Father. Metempsychosis and the pre-existence 
of the soul was an integral part of the system. 
In a former state, he maintained, the soul could 
not attain the height of perfection, except it 
overthrew the yoke of the angels, and so became 
eligible for the liberty of heaven. Thus bad 
deeds as well as good were necessarily wrought 
in pursuance of this idea. An extraordinary 
interpretation of our Lord’s parable in Matthew 
v. 25, 26 was advanced to support this position. 
The adversary there (whom he named Abolus) 
is one of the angels who made the world and 
has the special charge of taking souls to judg- 
ment ; being there convicted of not having done 
everything, kkzyypii'evas fiy irovgcrdcras Tvacrav 
ipyao-lav, they are delivered to a minister, and 
put again into another body to work out their 
admission to heaven. “ Prison” is the body ; the 
“ last farthing” is the migration of the soul, which 
must go through every experience, so that no kind 
of deed is left undone. It is remarkable how 
exactly this corresponds to the Platonic view. 
The office of leading souls to judgment is given 
by Pythagoras to Mercury [see also Hor. Carm. 
i. 10]. Faith and charity alone were necessary 
virtues : all others were useless. There is 
nothing evil in nature except as men think it ; 
and this life becomes consummated to no one 
until all those blemishes which are held to dis- 
figure it have been fully displayed in its conduct. 
[Epiphanius, adv. Heeres. i. 2, 27. Irenceus, 
contra Heeres . i. 25 ; and Massuet’s Disserta- 
tiones Freeman Augustine, de Hceresibus , vii. 
Tertullian, De Prcescr. 48 ; de Anima , 23, 35.] 

It is manifest that, without some corrective, 
this system appears to encourage sin [Mosheim, 
i. 199]: and hence the earlier writers do not 
hesitate to speak of the heresy in the bitterest 
terms. Carpocrates, “ docebat omnem turpem 
operationem, omnemque adinventionem peccati,” 
says Augustine. Lardner denies that the foun- 
ders countenanced any of the grosser impurities 
which are specifically charged upon their followers, 
but that their principles led to them is clear ; and 
the whole body of Christians suffered from the 
bad name acquired by the Carpocratians. 

The resurrection of the body was of course 
rejected by them. It does not appear that they 
formally renounced any of the Hew Testament. 
They arc however named by Jerome [adv. Luci - 
ferianos , 22] among the heretics who mutilated 
the Gospels, “ qui Evangelia laniaverunt.” The 
idea of a special grant of power, as it were, in- 
duced the belief that the career of Jesus might 
be achieved by any man who had strength to 
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despise the angels, and by the excellences of 
knowledge, as well as accumulation of work, 
arrive at the unknown Father. Hence too they 
boasted themselves not only equal to the Apostles, 
but qualified to rival, if not to excel, the Saviour 
Himself. Irenmus charges them with magical 
superstitions, “ incantationes, philtra quoque et 
charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompos, et reli- 
quas malignationes.” They are said also to have 
branded their followers with a hot iron “ in pos- 
terioribus partibus exstantioe dextrse amis.” 

The spread of the heresy in the East was more 
rapid than in the West. It is said to have been 
first brought to Borne [a.d. 160] by Marcellina. 
From the importance attached to Epiphanes, 
although dying at the age of seventeen, it is 
thought that Carpocrates must have died before 
him : for a temple is even said to have been 
erected to him at Cephallene and worship paid 
to him [Clem. Alex. Strom. 3]. Marcellina 
adored indiscriminately images of Christ, Paul, 
and Pythagoras. Many sects known by different 
names are allied to the Carpocratians, and dis- 
tinguished from them only in some one tenet. 
Some of these are named by Baronius [anno 120, 
xli.] Beferences to modern writers are given by 
Lardner and Mosheim. Great weight was at- 
tached by this sect, as countenancing a migration 
of the soul, to the example of Elias [Matt. xvii. 
12], suppressing the obvious answer that John 
Baptist came not in the person but in the spirit 
and power of Elias. The second Epistle of St. 
Peter, and that of St. Jude, are thought to have 
been directed against the first appearance of the 
unsound views which developed into this heresy. 
Philaster [ de Ilceres. 57] speaks of Eloriani, a 
variety of this sect, composed mainly of military 
men. The notes of Fabricius and Galeardus on 
this author, given by Migne [ Patrolog . xii. 1151, 
1171], contain many references to other sources. 
The sect survived, but without great influence, 
until the sixth century. 

CABTESIANS. [Descartes.] * 
CATABAPTI STS. [Anabaptists.] 
CATHtSCHINETAFfS [oi K a T ' A^i]. A 
sect of Montanists who were followers of JEs- 
chines, an empiric of Athens in the second cen- 
tury. The writer who supplemented Tertullian 
De Prescript tone hcereticorum with the work Ad- 
versus omnes Hcereticos says, that the particular 
point in which they differed from the common 
blasphemy of the Cataphrygians was that they 
affirmed Christ to be Himself Son and Father in 
one [Tertull. adv. omn . Ilceres. vii.]. Ittigius 
also says that they distinguished between the Holy 
Spirit and the Paraclete, identifying the former 
with the Person who inspired the Apostles, and the 
latter with Montanus. [Ittig. de Ilceres. 243.] 
CATANI. [Cainites.] 

CATAPHBY GIAN S. [Montanists.] 
CATAPBOCLIANISTS. [Proclianists.] 
CATHABI. [Lovatians.] 

CATHABI. This name was that by which 
the Albigenses were chiefly known in their 
earlier days. They are also frequently so called 
by later ecclesiastical historians. 
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CATHABISTZE. A local name for the Mani- 
chees. [Aug. liter, xlvi.] 

CATHOLIC AL T D APOSTOLIC CIIUBCII. 
[Irvingites.] 

CATBOPITES. [CiRCUiicELLiONs.] 
CAUCAUBABDITES. A branch of the Eu- 
ty chian heretics belonging to the sixth century, 
who took their name from the place where they 
held their first assemblies. They followed the 
party of Severus of Antioch and the Aeephali, 
rejecting the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. 
[Nicephor. I list. Ecd. xviii. 49. Baron. Annul, 
ad com. 335.] 

CELESTIAL PBOPIIETS. A name given to 
or assumed by the early Anabaptists, or Zwickau 
Prophets. [Hosius, de Orig. Hcer . nostri temp.. 
1559.] 

CELESTIAL'S. An alternative name fre- 
quently met with for the Pelagians [Aug. de Ilceres. 
lxxxviii. ; Prmdest. lxxxviii.], more commonly 
used in the East than the West. Caclestius was 
studying at Borne when Pelagius arrived there 
from Britain early in the fifth century, and ac- 
companied him to Africa [a.d. 410-11] after the 
sack of Borne by the Goths. It is not known 
whether he was an Italian by birth or an Irish- 
man ; the latter view is based on an expression 
of St. Jerome [in Jerem. iv.] which the context 
permits to be referred to either Pelagius or 
Cadestius. His contemporary Marius Mercator 
further adds, that he was of noble birth, and of 
some weight at the bar, where he was employed 
in pleading the causes of cities or communities 
before the higher tribunals [nobilis natu, audi- 
torialis scholasticus, naturae vitio eunuchus. Com- 
mon. ad Led. p. 30, ed. Gamier], Much later 
fables trace his descent from a Gaelic chieftain in 
the wilds of Erin, or assert that his father was a 
certain Solomon, duke of Cornwall [Walch. Hist . 
Ketz. vol. iv. p. 506]. One more fact relating to 
his early life is preserved by Gennadius : While 
still a youth, before he had embraced the doctrines 
of Pelagius, he wrote three epistles, De Monasterio, 
to his parents, of the size of little books, possibly 
explanatory of his change from secular to monastic 
life, which contained no symptoms of the errors 
afterwards disclosed, but everything which could 
excite to virtue [de Viris Ilhistribus, cap. 44]. 
On reaching Africa [a.d. 411] he applied for 
priest’s orders, but was publicly challenged by 
Paulin us, a deacon of Milan, and the biographer 
of St. Ambrose, with having taught various false 
doctrines, especially the four subjoined : [1] that 
Adam was created mortal, and that wh ether he 
sinned or not he would have died ; [2] that the 
sin of Adam hurt himself only and not mankind ; 
[3] that infants new born are in the same state 
that Adam was before his fall ; [4] that a man 
may be without sin and keep the commandments 
easily if he will. Cselestius returned an evasive 
answer to these accusations, and was condemned 
by a council at Carthage [a.d. 412], presided over 
by Aurelius, bishop of that city, the first of 
twenty-four councils in connection with the 
Pelagian controversy [a.d. 412-431]. He then 
left Africa, saying that he would appeal to Borne, 
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but it is doubtful whether he ever carried out his 
intention, because ho is next found in Sicily, 
where he is said to have broached some very 
strange views, 1 and a little later on at Ephesus, 
where he succeeded in being ordained priest. A 
few years later [a.d. 41G] ho went to Constanti- 
nople, where Attieus its bishop would receive 
neither him nor his doctrine, so that after a very 
short stay he travelled to Koine [a.d. 417], and 
there at first met with a favourable reception 
from Zosimus, who had just succeeded Innocent 
I., and who, in spite of a warning letter from 
Paulinas, was pleased by the deference shewn by 
Cadcstius to the papal see. 'When he asked him 
whether “ he would renounce all those tenets 
objected to him formerly hy the deacon Paul inns, 
and could give his assent to the letters of the 
apostolic sec, which had been written by his 
predecessor of holy memory, he refused to re- 
nounce the articles objected by the deacon, but 
he did not dare to oppose the letters of the holy 
Pope Innocent, and he promised to renounce all 
tilings which that see did renounce.” But the 
letters which hereupon Zosimus wrote in his 
favour, and the summons to all accusers to sub- 
stantiate their accusations, were ignored by the 
various African synods, and when their indignant 
replies reached Koine, Caelestius w^as formally 
cited to appear again before the Pope ; when, 
probably foreseeing that his cause was hopeless, 
instead of responding to the citation he dis- 
appeared from Rome ; and a sentence of excom- 
munication presently followed from the ecclesias- 
tical, and a sentence of banishment from the civil 
court. His subsequent history is obscure ; he 
wandered about in the East without being able 
anywhere to establish his views, vdiich were 
condemned at synods in all parts of Europe, at 
St. Alban’s [a.d. 420], at Rome [a.d. 430], at the 
General Council of Ephesus [a.d. 431]. After 
this he is said to have retired to the monastery 
at Lerins, thence to Sicily, where his death 
occurred witliin a few years, although the exact 
date is unknown. [Pelagianism.] 

CELLITES. [Lullards.] 

CEKDONLAXS. A sect that derived its 
name from Cerdon, or Cerdo, a Syrian Gnostic, 
who slightly varied the ordinary teaching of 
Simon Magus and Satnrninus. His first appear- 
ance at Rome is assigned to the year 141 ; but 
he is mentioned by some as early as 125, and by 
others as late as 155. He was teacher of Mareion, 
and associated with him at Rome in the publica- 
tion of his special views. Me are told by Irenceus, 
in a passage where a fragment of the original 
Greek is extant, that Cerdon confessed his errors, 
but again relapsed into open heresy, or secret 
teaching of it, and that this happened more than 
once, so that at last he separated himself from 
the communion of the faithful [Iren, contra Hair. 
iii. 4], The word used by Irenreus, dt/no-rw/icros, 
does not necessarily convey that he was ejected 
from the Church, as some have rendered it, but 
rather that lie anticipated such an expulsion, 

1 To bo found at the close of the article on Pelagian- 
ism [Essher, Brit. Eccles. Antiq. cap. ix. ]. 


as Yalesius interprets it, by a voluntary seces- 
sion. Epiphanius considers him a successor in 
heresy to lleracleon. Of his death there is no 
record. 

lie appears in the main to have adopted the 
principles of Simon Magus and Saturninus, but to 
have detached himself from them on the great 
question of the day, the existence of evil. He 
held that there were two first causes, one good, 
one evil ; that one was not subject or inferior to 
the other. He maintained a distinct duality in 
the Supreme Being, which Bardesanes, whoso 
difficulties were similar to those of Cerdon, had 
hesitated to affirm. [Bardesanians.] The moral 
code of the Jews proceeded from the malevolent 
spirit, that of the Christians from the beneficent 
one. The evil principle was known to men as 
the Creator of the world, revealed by the law and 
the prophets; the good principle was the un- 
known Father of Jesus Christ. The later followers 
of this heresy, Marcionites and others, separated 
the Creator of the world from the Supreme Being, 
and assigned Him an intermediate place between 
the good and bad first cause. Cerdon denied 
also the Incarnation ; maintained that the Saviour 
was clothed with the appearance of flesh; that 
His sufferings were not real, since he was unable 
to account for such a passion on the supposition 
that it was allowed by a being infinitely good. 
Tertullian [adv. Marcionem , 2] compares Cerdon 
and his followers, in their inability to see one 
God clearly, to the blear-eyed, to whom one lamp 
appears manifold. Cerdon thus varied from those 
branches of the Gnostic heresy which held that 
the Saviour descended in the flesh from Heaven. 
He denied, of course, the resurrection of the 
body. 

He rejected the whole of the Old Testament ; 
of the Gospels, accepted only that of St. Luke, 
and that in part only ; he acknowledged parts of 
some of St. Paul’s Epistles, but altogether rejected 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse. 
Origen [ contra Hcer . x. 19] accuses Cerdon of 
holding three first causes, aya 66v, StKatov, vXqv 
and says his disciples added a fourth, ? rovqpov. 
His position that the world was created by an 
evil principle necessitated a rejection of pleasure; 
virginity therefore in his system was highly com- 
mended, and matrimony despised. Ho writings 
have been attributed to him. 

The name Cerdonians, as a distinct sect, did 
not long survive, and, except the treatise of 
Epiphanius against them, their tenets are only 
disproved in writings against the Marcionites. 

CERINTHIAHS. The Cerintliians were the 
earliest Gnostics of the Judaso-Christian Church. 
Their Judaism was that which refused obedience 
to the Jerusalem decree regarding circumcision ; 
their Gnosticism included the essential principles 
of that system, though it was not yet drawn out 
into a long detail of emanations. Thus they 
held the doctrine of an inferior Demiurge, and 
of a Christ or Power of God descending upon a 
man Jesus to form Jesus Christ. Cerinthus 
stands at the head of those who, being within the 
Church, adopted Gnosticism, as Simon Magus 
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stands at the head of those who, being without 
the Church, added to their Gnosticism more or 
less of Christianity. 

The undeveloped Gnosticism of Cerinthus 
points to an early date. Cabbalistic Gnosticism 
was completed by Basilides and Yalentinus. 
Basilides probably flourished about a.d. 120, and 
Yalentinus came to Borne in the pontificate of 
Hyginus, a.d. 137-141 [Euseb. Hist . Eccl. iv. 11] ; 
and was then probably aged, for lie had heard 
Theodas, a disciple of St. Paul [Clem. Alex. 
Strom . VII. xvii. 106]. But there is stronger 
evidence for an early date. The story of St. 
John meeting Cerinthus in the bath is too well 
attested to be lightly thrown aside. Epiphanius, 
it is true, names Ebion instead of Cerinthus. 
Mosheim remarks (and he is not eredulous of 
legends) that if the disagreement between Irengeus 
and Epiphanius is to make us reject this story, 
the greatest part of ancient history must be laid 
aside and accused of falsehood. Further, Irenoeus 
[, llcer . iii. 11] says expressly that John sought 
by the proclamation of his gospel to remove 
Cerinthian errors. Jerome asserts the same 
[Proosm. ad Matth.]. The Cerinthian heresy 
was probably, therefore, formed before a.d. 
75-85. Again, Cerinthus’ connection with the 
Ebionites leads us to infer that it must have 
been some time before. For it is not doubted 
that the Ebionites learnt their denial of our 
Lord’s divinity and their partial Gnosticism from 
Cerinthus, and probably through Ebion. [Ebion- 
ites.] But the doctrine of celestial emanations, 
as opposed to the Catholie doctrine of angels, 
must have been considerably advanced at the 
time of St. Paul’s writing to the Colossians, that 
is, a.d. 58-63. Ittigius allows that St. Paul in 
that Epistle may refer to Cerinthianism [Bis. 
sect. i. cap. v.]. We cannot choose but think 
that at that time Cerinthus had begun to pro- 
pagate his opinions. If so, there is no difficulty 
in believing that there may be some foundation 
of truth in Epiphanius’ statement that Cerinthus 
in person opposed St. Peter [Acts xi. 3], and 
led the opposition to Gentile liberty at Antioch. 
He may at least have acted then with the Anti- 
Pauline party, and have afterwards adopted and 
propagated his Gnosticism. These reasons lead 
to the date a.d. GO (the date assigned by Water- 
land) for this heresy. Irengeus is in favour of 
an early date; for he first describes the Gnostics 
generally ; then [llcer. i. 23] he begins his 
account of the separate sects with Simon Magus, 
deriving from him the succession of Menander, 
Saturninus with Basilides, and Carpocrates. 
Then follow [cap 2G] Cerinthus, the Ebionites, 
the Nicolai tanes. It is quite dear that Irengeus 
described the schools that sprung from Simon 
Magus, and then recurred to an earlier period for 
the beginning of the schools which sprung from 
Cerinthus. For to suppose a chronological order 
throughout would be inconsistent with Irengeus’ 
own statement regarding the design of St. John’s 
Gospel. Epiphanius, it seems, misunderstood 
Irengeus, and forgetting his own statement that 
Cerinthus opposed St. Peter at Jerusalem, makes 
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Cerinthus succeed Carpocrates, as Carpocrates 1 
had succeeded Basilides and Yalentinus. Against 
this conclusion appears to be Eusebius’ authority. 
He refers Menander, the Ebionites, Cerinthus, 
and the Nieolaitanes to the reign of Trajan, a.d. 
98-117. But there is good reason to believe 
that Eusebius is speaking of the outburst of 
heresies which had for some time been burrowing 
underground [Ilegesippus in Euseb. II. E. iii. 32]. 
Menander, a disciple of Simon Magus [Justin M. 
First Apology , eh. 26], requires to be dated 
earlier. The Nicolai tanes also must be dated 
earlier, for the internal evidence that the Apoca- 
lypse is a work of the Judgeo-Christian Church 
is so strong that only the most direet contem- 
porary evidence could set it aside. In the same 
way Cerinthus may be dated earlier, and Eu- 
sebius be understood to speak of a more bold 
publication of the heresy, or a more definite 
formation of a sect at the time of Thebuthis. 
Upon the whole therefore we may adopt a.d. GO 2 
as the date of Cerinthus’ heretical teaching. [See 
Dangeus, note on Augustine, de Ilceres. eh. viii.] 

The Judaism of the Cerinthians is not related 
by the older writers, but it is rendered probable, if 
not implied, in the classification of them with 
the Ebionites and Nicolaitanes. By Jerome 
[Ep. ad August, lxxxix. tom. ii. p. 2G5, ed. 
1G1G], Epiphanius [llcer. xxviiii.], and Augustine 
[cap. viii.], it is told in the usual terms, that cir- 
cumcision and the observance of the other rites 
of the law were held to be necessary to salvation. 
“ Sic nova eonfessi sunt,” writes Jerome, “ ut 
vetera non amitterent.” Cerinthus was circum- 
cised, and appears to have been of Jewish extrac- 
tion. He studied a long time in Egypt, and then 
removed to Asia, where he formed his sect. The 
Gnostic principles which he taught are given 
by Irengeus. According to this heresy the world 
was not made by the primary God, but by a 
certain power far separated from Him, and at a 
distance from that Principality who is supreme 
over the universe, and ignorant of Him Who is 
above all. He represented Jesus as not having 
been born of a virgin, but as being the son of 
Joseph and Mary according to the ordinary course 
of human generation, while He was yet neverthe- 
less more righteous, prudent, and wise than other 
men. Moreover, that, after His baptism, Christ 
descended upon Him in the form of a dove from 
the Supreme Elder, and then He proclaimed 
the unknown Father and performed miracles. 
But that at last Christ departed from Jesus, 
and then Jesus suffered and rose again, while 
Christ remained impassable, inasmuch as He 
was a spiritual being [Iren. adv. Hcer. i. 26]. 
Again, the Cerinthians allege that the Creator 
was one, but the Father of the Lord another ; 
and that the Son of the carpenter 3 was one, but 
the Christ from above another, who also eon- 

1 But for the earlier date which some assign to Carpo- 
erates, see Burton, Hampton Led. note 75, p. 481. 

2 AVaterlaud gives the date a.d. 60, v. p. 184, ed. 
1823. 

3 “ Fabricator^, ” usually translated “Creator,” but 
the translation “ carpenter ” is necessary ; for Jesus was 
said to be the 8on of Joseph and Mary, not an iEon from 
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tinued impassible, descending upon Jesus the 
Son of the carpenter, and Hying back again into 
His Pleroma; that the beginning was Monogenes, 
but that Logos was the true son of the Only 
Begotten ; and that the creation of our world 
was not effected by the Supremo God, but by 
some power lying far below Him and shut off 
from communion with the things invisible and 
ineffable [ibid. iii. 11], 

We have here the Supreme Ileing existing in 
the Pleroma, not named Bythus, but clearly the 
same idea, Monogenes, from whom Logos, and 
an inferior Demiurge. There is no mention of 
other /Eons. Epiphanius names “ angels'’ as 
givers of the law and prophets as well as formers 
of the world [Ihvr. xxviii.]. Theodoret [7 leer, 
fab. ii. 3] names “ separate powers,” and [v. 4] 
ascribes to Cerinthus tlie holding the same 
doctrine of angels as Basilides, of which angels 
Ialdabaoth is the chief. These statements may 
very well be true of the later sect, Iremeus report- 
ing Cerinthus’ own tenets. It will be remarked 
that nothing is said of an assertion of the eter- 
nity of matter; hut this tenet was so closely 
connected with the notion of an inferior demiurge 
that perhaps we should not err in ascribing it to 
Cerinthus. 

Epiphanius relates that the Cerinthians used 
the Gospel of St. Matthew (mutilated indeed) 
on account of its genealogy, which proves (they 
said) that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary 
[xxviii. 5, and xxx. 14]. [Ebionites.] 

Those who denied the doctrine of a millennium 
sought to discredit the doctrine by insisting that 
it had been held by Cerinthus. There is little 
doubt that he did hold the doctrine, which was 
generally received by the Jews and passed into 
the J udaeo-Christian Church ; hut that he held 
it in the sensual form ascribed to him by some 
is not likely. Controversial misrepresentation 
is probably at the bottom of the charge. [Re- 
garding the statements of Caius and Dionysius 
quoted by Eusebius, II. E. iii. 28, see Lardner 
Credib. ii. 400, art. Caius , and p. 705, art. 
Dionysius; and Poutb, Reliq. Sac. ii. p. 138. See 
also Dict. of Theology, Millennium.] Lardner 
acquits Cerinthus of immorality [viii. 414]. 

the sect did not last very long, being merged 
in other Gnostic sects; but the time of its dis- 
appearance as a distinct body is not known. 

CHARURC1T/E. [TnNEPTOPSYcniTiE.] 
CHAZIXZAR1AXS. An Armenian sect 
mentioned by Nicephorns. Their name is de- 
rived from “ Chaza,” the Armenian word for the 
C ross. 1 he members of the sect are described 
as worshippers of the cross, and hence are also 
called Staurolatrro [Kiccph. Hist. Eccl. xviii. 54]. 
Demetrius of Cizycus, writing in the seventh 
century, speaks of the sect as still existing, and 
says that its adherents were Xe.storians in prin- 
ciple, maintaining a dual Personality in Christ 
instead of two Natures in one Person. He also 

the Demiurge, Button translates the word “ Creator,’’ 
hut adds a note that Moshcim “ thinks this may rather 
he taken for Joseph the carpenter” [Burton’s Bampton 
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records that they used fermented bread, and wine 
un mixed with water, in celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist. [Demetr. Cizycens. de JacobiL liver, 
ac Chatziizariorum , in Bibl. Max. Lmjd. xii. 
814.] 

CillLTASTS. [Millenarians.] 

CHIL10N E'LTT/E. [Millenarians.] 

CIIOREUT/E. [Euciiites.] 
CHRISTADELPHIANS. A small but ar- 
rogant sect of recent origin which owes its rise 
to a Baptist preacher named Watts, and which 
claims “to be ‘the sect everywhere spoken 
against/ in the first century, newly revived.” 
They adopt the name of Christadclphiaus, or 
“ Christ’s brethren,” to distinguish themselves 
from Christians, whom they consider as apostates 
from the original religion of Christ. “They 
style their congregations ecclesias to distinguish 
them from the churches of the apostasy.” 
Their tenets are much the same as those of 
the Unitarian or General Baptists, except that 
they have in addition a partial acquaintance 
with and belief in the theory well-known to 
theologians, that the soul becomes immortal by 
supernatural regeneration, and is not so by 
natural birth. They profess to believe in “ One 
God, the Eternal Father, dwelling in heaven, in 
light of glory inconceivable ; one universal ir- 
radiant Spirit, by which the Father fills all and 
knows all, and, when He wills, performs all ; 
one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, and begotten 
by the Spirit of the Virgin Mary, put to death 
for sin, raised from the dead for righteousness, 
and exalted to the heavens as a Mediator be- 
tween God and man ; man a creature of the 
ground, under sentence of death because of sin, 
which is his great enemy — the devil ; deliverance 
from death by resurrection, and bodily glorifica- 
tion at the coming of Christ, and inheritance of 
the kingdom of God, offered to all men on con- 
dition, [i] of believing the glad tidings of 
Christ’s accomplishment at His first appearing, 
and of His coming manifestation in the earth as 
King of Israel and Ruler of the whole earth, at 
the setting up of the kingdom of God ; [2] of 
being immersed in water for His name ; and [3] 
of continuing in well-doing to the end of this 
probationary career.” 

The Christadelphians have places of meeting 
in London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Swansea, 
and Oystermouth. They have also a growing 
literature, including several periodicals. The 
following is a copy of the notice-board on one 
of their meeting-houses, and is given as an illus- 
tration of the manner in which they invite 
persons to join their community: — “Christ- 
adelphian Synagogue. The Christadelphians 
meet within on Sunday mornings at eleven o’clock 
for worship and breaking of bread. On Sunday 
evenings at six o’clock for proclaiming the Truth 
as it is set forth in the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets, Christ and Ilis Apostles, in contradic- 
tion to the writings and teachings of the Clergy 
of the Church of Rome and her Harlot Daughters 
the Church of England and Protestant Dis- 
senters. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
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at half- past seven for reading and considera- 
tion of Scriptural subjects. To all of which 
the Public are respectfully invited. All seats 
free and no collections. 4 To the Law and to the 
Testimony. If they (the Clergy) speak not ac- 
cording to this Word, it is because they have no 
light in them’ [Isa. viii. 20].” It is believed 
that the Christadelphians are an increasing sect. 
[Thomas’ Who are the Christadelphians ? 1869. 
Declaration of the first principles of the Oracles 
of the Deity, §c. The Christadelphian. Pitch ie’s 
Eel. Life of London, 291.] 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. When a “re- 
ligious census” of England and Wales was taken 
in the year 1851, there were eight congre- 
gations which returned themselves under this 
designation, their aggregate number being given 
by them at 800. Nothing is known of their 
principles, and the name does not now appear on 
the Registrar-General’s list of places registered 
for public worship. 

CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. Some Unitar- 
ian Societies in Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
accustomed to call themselves by this title, but 
they are not distinguishable from the sect 
ordinarily known as Unitarians \Relig . of the 
World , p. 339, ed. 1870]. 

CHRISTIAN CONNEXION. A sect which 
originated in the beginning of this century in the 
United States by the union of seceders from 
other sects — chiefly the Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians — who professed to have no earthly 
leaders and no inspired creed, but to be guided 
entirely by individual interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. They are exactly analogous to the 
Christo Sacrum in theory, but are practically 
undistinguishable from the great body of Inde- 
pendents or 44 Congregational ists.” 

CHRISTIAN DISCIPLES. An insignificant 
sect of recent origin, having for its leader an 
uneducated herb doctor at Wakefield of the 
name of Hodgson. It claims to be part of the 
American sect of Campbellites. The sect has 
one place of meeting only, which is called the 
44 Christian Church,” in Queen Street, Wakefield. 
CHRISTIAN ELIASITES. [Hickesites.] 

CHRISTIAN ISRAELITES. A sect founded 
a few years ago at Wakefield by a follower of 
Joanna Southcote named John Wroe, who died 
while on a visit to Australia in the year 1863. 
At the time of the religious census of 1851 they 
had three places of meeting in England, and pro- 
fessed to number about 1000 members, but 160 
only is the number given as attending the chapels 
on the enumeration Sunday. Wroe pretended 
to be possessed of a prophetic gift, and taught 
that the Second Advent was immediately at 
hand, when God’s promises of restoration to Israel 
would be fulfilled. To this end it was necessary 
that there should be a great ingathering of 
Israel, that is of the lost tribes, which was to 
take place under the leadership of the Christian 
Israelites, Divinely inspired for the work. The 
sect has a larger body of adherents in Australia 
than in England, and members of it there pretend 
to perform miracles. Wroe’s successors in Aus- 
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tralia are, however, charged with imposture and 
profligacy of no ordinary character, and the sect, 
such as it is, has assumed a very antichristian 
character. 

CHRISTIANS. A number of obscure local 
sects in England and Wales distinguish them- 
selves by the special name of 44 Christians,” as 
if Christianity was peculiar to them. In the 
census of 1851 there were returned 96 places of 
worship belonging to sectarians so designated. 
Others to the number of 26 were appropriated to 
Eree-Gospel Christians, Ereetliinking Christians, 
New Christians, Original Christians, Primitive 
Christians, Protestant Christians, and United 
Christians. Some of these sects still appear on 
the Registrar-General’s list of licensed chapels. 
CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. [Sabians.] 

CHRISTOLYTiE [Xpurro's AJco]. Heretics of 
this name are mentioned by St. John of Da- 
mascus and by Nicetas Choniates, as belonging 
to the sixth century. Their name is derived 
from their distinguishing tenet that the Divine 
Nature of Christ was separated from His Human 
Nature when the latter descended into hell, and 
that only his Divine Nature ascended into 
heaven. [Nicetas, Thesanr . orthod. fid. iv. 41.] 

CHRISTO SACRUM. A society for the 
union of all Christians who professed belief in 
the Divine Nature of our Lord, and in the re- 
demption of the world by His Passion, which was 
founded by Jacob Hendrick, a burgomaster of 
Delft in Holland [a.d. 1797-1801]. They met 
every Sunday for adoration of the greatness of 
God as manifested in His works of creation, and 
every Friday to study the principles of revealed 
religion. It numbered at one time two or three 
thousand members, but soon became extinct. 
CHRISTS, FALSE. [False Christs.] 

CHUBB. One of the leading sceptics of the 
last century [a.d. 1679-1747]. He was a self- 
educated man, and followed the trade of a tallow- 
chandler, but was a most voluminous writer of 
Deistical pamphlets, and carried considerable 
weight with the infidels of his own and the suc- 
ceeding generation. He denied the Divinity of 
our Lord, the truth of Scripture miracles, the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering and intercession, 
the inspiration of Scripture, the future judgment 
and everlasting punishment. He was a great 
promoter of infidelity among the middle classes. 
[Sceptics. Dict. o/Theol., Deism.] 

CIRCUITORES. [Circumcellions.] 
CIRCUMCELLIONS, CIRCELLIONS, or 
CIRCUITORES. An extremely fanatical sec- 
tion of the Donatists, whose rise has sometimes 
been placed as early as a.d. 317, but more 
generally about twenty-five years later [Tillc- 
mont, Mem. vi. p. 96]. They consisted mainly 
of the poorer inhabitants of North Africa, who 
gained their livelihood, as well as their name 
from their predatory and vagrant habits (“circum 
cel las”), living from hand to mouth, obtaining food 
by begging, or, if that failed, by violence, from 
the various hamlets or houses which lay in their 
way. In later times, as the controversy between 
the Catholics and the Donatists assumed more 
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and more the character of a civil war, they formed 
the soldiery, or rather the volunteer or militia 
"bands of the latter, and under the sanction of a 
religious cause committed every form of outrage ; 
so that they became notorious for their law- 
lessness. Sallying forth under two leaders named 
Faser and Axid (or Faserus and Maxidus), and 
assuming as their watchword the motto “Deo 
Laudcs” [St. Aug. contra litteras Fttiliani , ii. 
14G], they everywhere took the part of debtors 
against their creditors, and of slaves against their 
masters. Their cruel habits are shewn by the 
fact that every member of these lawless bands 
was armed with a club, which was called an 
“ Israel,” in allusion to the stalls which the Jews 
held in their hands when they ate the Paschal 
lamb ; and that, besides this habitual use of the 
club, other modes of injuring their opponents 
were by degrees resorted to, it being a common 
practice with them in later days [c. a.d. 405] to 
put out the eyes of their prisoners with lime and 
water. Their fanaticism was of the most extreme 
type, for the forms of violent death which they 
imposed on others were courted by many of 
the Circumcellions themselves. They sought an 
imaginary martyrdom by suicide, rushing into 
the lire, hurling themselves headlong from preci- 
pices, compelling those whom they met to kill 
them, or to expect their own death as the penalty 
for refusing to comply with the strange request. 
Their character is thus summed up by St. Augus- 
tine, their contemporary as Bishop of Hippo : 
“ They are a class of persons idly abstaining from 
all useful employments, most cruel in putting 
others to death, and yet with a fanatical con- 
tempt of their own lives * ranging up and down 
the country, and, for the sake of food, surrounding 
the houses (cellas) of the villagers, whence they 
have obtained the name of Circumcellions” [Aug. 
contr. Gaudent . Donatist Episc. I. i. 32]. A 
history of the suppression and final extinction of 
the Circumcellions would be merely a repetition 
of the account of the Donatist schism, of which 
they formed so important a feature. The change 
from the mild policy of Constantine the Great 

E a.d. 324-337] to the harsh measures of Honorius 
a.d. 395-425] was undoubtedly caused by their 
excesses. When they demolished a church which 
the first named emperor had erected at Con- 
stantina, he contented himself with ordering it to 
be rebuilt at his own expense, without exacting 
any penalty from the perpetrators of the mischief. 
Under his successor Constans, commissioners 
were sent to Africa, Ursacius and Leontius [a.d. 
340], Count Gregory [a.d. 347], Macarius, and 
Paulus [a.d. 348], who attempted a reconciliation 
by a distribution of alms and presents before re- 
sorting to harsher measures. It was not till the 
fifth century, after a decision adverse to Donatism 
had been pronounced by the imperial legate 
Marccllinus at the Conference at Carthage [a.d. 
411], that the severe laws of banishment, con- 
fiscation, and fine, were permitted to be put in 
force with their full severity by lloncrius. The 
Circumcellions did not become totally extinct till 
the close of the same century, and in a.d. 429 
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they were sufficiently numerous to be of consider- 
able assistance to Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
in his desolating expeditions through Africa. 
[Tillcinont’s Mcmoires, vi. 147-165. Aug. Opera , 
Baris ed. 1694, vol. ix. passim. Donatists.] 

The name of Circumcellions is also given to 
a religious body which existed in Germany in 
the thirteenth century. Politically they were 
adherents of Frederick II. [a.d. 1210-1250], and 
were condemned by Pope Innocent IV. at Lyons 
[a.d. 1244], at the same time that this emperor 
was excommunicated. But their religious views 
alone were sufficiently eccentric to have merited 
the sentence. They taught : [1] that the Pope 
was a heretic ; [2] that all bishops were guilty of 
simony ; [3] that no priest in mortal sin could 
validly administer the sacraments ; and [4] amid 
a general abuse of all church teachers and 
officers, asserted that Frederick II. and Conrad 
ought to be commemorated instead of the Pope. 
CIBCUMCISI. [Pasagians.] 

CLANCULABS. An obscure sect of the 
Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, who also 
called themselves “ Fratres hortenses” because 
they were accustomed to meet in gardens. Their 
principles were similar to those of the Quakers, 
consisting chiefly in the repudiation of outward 
means of grace, and in the asseveration of an 
inward spirit which superseded them. 

CLAUDIANISTS. A sect of Donatists whom 
Primian, the successor of Parmcnian in the see of 
Carthage, received into communion [c. a.d. 391]. 
They are mentioned in Tillemont’s Memo! res, vi. 
art. 61. 

CLAUDIUS, A heretic of this name is 
mentioned by Epiphanius. Speaking of those 
who denied the Divine Nature and the Miracul- 
ous Conception of our Lord, he says, “Hence 
Cerinthus and Ebion held Him to be a mere man, 
as did Merinthus, and Cleobius, or Cleobulus, and 
Claudius, and Dcmas, and Hermogenes” [Epipli. 
Hair. li. 6], No other notice of Claudius appears 
in ecclesiastical writers. 

CLEMENS SCOTUS was an Irish bishop 
accused of heresy by St. Boniface Winfred, at 
the second Homan Council, in a.d. 745, along 
with the more celebrated Adalbert. He was no 
doubt one of those dioccseless bishops of the 
ancient Church of Ireland who passed over in 
numbers to the Continent. These were always 
regarded with dislike by Borne, which every- 
where established diocesan Episcopacy. We 
know nothing of the career of Clemens, except 
from the letter of Boniface to Pope Zacharias, 
which contains his accusation. According to 
this, he was entirely free from the fanatical self- 
exaltation imputed to Adalbert, and far less 
likely to attract the eyes of the multitude. He 
was accused of denying the authority of the 
canons of councils, and of the writings of St. 
Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory, the Fathers 
who were regarded with the greatest reverence in 
the AVestern Church. It was also laid to his 
charge that though he had two sons “in adultcrio 
natos,” he asserted that he might still continue 
in the state of a Christian bishop. This can 
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hardly mean anything but that in the eyes 
of Boniface the marriage of Clemens was an 
adulterous connection, as that of any bishop 
would have been. It is well known that there 
was no rule of clerical celibacy in the Irish 
Church. Boniface accuses him still further of 
bringing in Judaism, by maintaining that it was 
lawful for a Christian man to marry his brother’s 
widow. As however the Mosaic law only allowed 
this in case of a man dying without children, it 
follows either that Clemens went far beyond the 
Mosaic law, or else that the accusation against 
him was very loose and general. The last thing 
alleged against him was that he said that Christ 
in the descent into hell set free all, believers and 
unbelievers alike ; and that he uttered “ many 
other horrible” opinions concerning Divine pre- 
destination. 

For these heresies Boniface, who had already 
in the Synod of Soissons, in the year 744, caused 
Clemens to be condemned and silenced, now 
demanded from the Pope and Council of Borne 
that he should be imprisoned for life. Indeed 
he seems to have already put him in prison, and 
at this time to have simply demanded the Pope’s 
sanction of what he had done. A severer 
sentence was passed by the Council upon Clemens 
than upon his fellow-sufferer Adalbert. He was 
stripped of his sacerdotal office, and laid under an 
anathema (ab omni sacerdotali officio sit nudatus 
et anathematis vinculo obligatus). This sentence 
cannot be termed a just one, since no evidence 
was given against the accused, as there was in 
the case of Adalbert, nor was he heard in his 
own defence. But it was a milder one than 
Boniface had demanded, and gave no warrant for 
the imprisonment of Clemens. He remained in 
prison nevertheless; and in the year 747 the 
mild and just Pope Zacharias vainly interfered 
to procure a more equitable examination of his 
case, and that of Adalbert. Of the ultimate fate 
of Clemens we know nothing. [Adalbertines.] 

CLEMENTINES. A name given to the ad- 
herents or followers of Clemens Scotus. 

CLEOBIANS. A very early sect of this name 
is mentioned by Hegesippus, who says they 
were one of the seven Jewish sects, the Simonians, 
the Cleobians, the Dositheans, &c. [Euseb. Hist, 
Eccl. iv. 22]. Theodoret names them in a similar 
connection [Theodor. Ilcer . fab. i. 1]. Both these 
authors also assigned their origin to Cleobius, a 
contemporary of Simon Magus and Menander. 
With their testimony agrees that of the longer 
Ignatian Epistle to the Trallians, in which we 
read, “Avoid the branches which spring from the 
Devil, Simon his first begotten son, and Me- 
nander and Basilides; . . . avoid the impure 
Nicolaitanes ; . . . avoid also the children of 
the Evil One, Theodotns and Cleobulus” [Ignat. 
ad Trail. 11], The Apostolical Constitutions go a 
little more into detail, making the Apostles say, 
“ But when we went forth among the Gentiles to 
preach the word of life, then the Devil wrought 
in the people to send after us false apostles to 
the corrupting of the word ; and they sent forth 
Cleobius, and joined him with Simon, and these 
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became disciples to one Dositheus, whom despis- 
ing, they deposed from the chief place” [ Constit . 
Apost. vi. 8]. Archbishop Usslier further men- 
tions, in his commentary on the Epistles of 
Ignatius, an apocryphal letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, in which they tell him that 
Simon and Cleobius had been spreading their 
dangerous doctrines at Corinth, teaching that the 
prophets were not to be read, that God was not 
omnipotent, and denying the resurrection of the 
dead. Beyond these vague notices nothing au- 
thentic is known of the Cleobians, who probably 
retained the name of their founder only for a 
short time, and then became lost in one of the 
larger Gnostic family of heresies. 

CLEOMENES. [Noetians.] 

CLEBICI ACEPHALI. A term used to de- 
signate those clergy who were ordained without 
cure of souls, by “absolute ordinations” as they 
were called, and who generally obtained their 
orders by paying for them, that is by simony. 
In the year 853 the Council of Pavia passed its 
18th and 23rd Canons against them, from which 
it appears that they were mostly chaplains to 
noblemen, that they produced much scandal in 
the Church, and that they disseminated many 
errors. [Harduin, Concil. v. 98.] 

COCCEIANS. A school of theologians which 
arose in the University of Leyden in the seven- 
teenth century, under the leadership of John 
Koch, or Cocceius, Professor of Theology there. 
Cocceius was strongly opposed to the mode of 
interpreting the Scriptures which was adopted 
by Calvin and Grotius, viewing with special dis- 
like the rationalistic tone of the latter, which 
regarded the Old Testament as a mere collection 
of national history and poetry. Cocceius main- 
tained that there is a strict unity between the 
Old and the New Testament, that a proper inter- 
pretation of the former makes it full of evan- 
gelical revelations, and that the fulness of the 
Divine Word is such that its language must bear 
many meanings, suited to many times and per- 
sons. It became a common saying that Cocceius 
saw Christ everywhere in the Old Testament, but 
that Grotius saw him nowhere ; a saying which 
shows how largely the former must have in- 
fluenced the recoil from that dry literalness of 
mere scholarship which characterized so many 
of the Lutheran and Calvinist writers of the 
seventeenth century. The commentaries of Coc- 
ceius on Holy Scripture were printed at Amster- 
dam in a.d. 1701 in ten folio volumes. 

CODDIANI. A local name of the Gnostics. 
Epiphanius thinks that they were so called from 
the Syriac word Codda, which signifies a dainty 
side-dish [7rapo^s], and that it refers to the 
Gnostic peculiarities respecting food, especially 
their habit of feeding apart from others lest 
they should be polluted with “ unclean ” meats. 
[Epiph. Hair. xxvi. 3.] 

CCELICOLjE. A satirical name bestowed 
upon the Jews by the Bomans in the later days 
of the Empire. Tacitus mentions with aston- 
ishment the fact that they had no images in 
their cities, and not even inside their temples. 
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[Hist. v. 5]. Juvenal describes them as persons 
who 

“Nil prretcr mibcs ct cceli nuincii ndorant.” 

[Sat. xiv. 97.] According to another satirist the 
Jew is one who 

“Et coeli summas advocat auriculas.’' 
[retronius, Fr. p. G83, li.] These taunts may 
have reference to the pure monotheistic worship 
of the Jews, and to the narrative of the cloud in 
the wilderness and on Mount Sinai [Exod. xiv. 
xix.] ; but they may also be justified by a relapse 
of the Jews into those idolatrous habits which 
led them in old times to make molten images 
and a grove, and to worship all the host of 
heaven, and to serve Baal [2 Kings xvii. 16], 
Some such tendency is supposed to be condemned 
by St. Paul in his reference to “ the worshipping 
of angels” [Jerome, in Col. ii. IS]. 

[2.] The name i3 applied to certain heretics 
who, early in the fifth century, partially relapsed 
into Judaism, practising circumcision as well as 
baptism, rejecting the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and, according to the monotheistic prin- 
ciples of the Jews, worshipping only the God 
of heaven. This is probabty the true meaning 
of their designation of “ Coelicolae,” Sianda’s 
idea that they rendered idolatrous homage to the 
moon and the stars, or to a certain image sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven and erected at 
Carthage, being founded on a misinterpretation. 
They are specified for condemnation in three 
distinct laws in the Theodosian Code [lib. 
xvi. tit. 5, de Hceret. leg. 43, 44, and tit. 8, 
leg. 19]; in which they are ranked with the 
Donatists, Manicliaeans, and other sectarians, are 
ordered to return to the Church within a year 
under pain of having their conventicles forfeited, 
and all the laws against heretics put in force 
against them. They are described as a new and 
audacious sect of Jews, whose doctrines are an 
unheard of superstition, and who dare like the 
Donatists to rebaptize all converts from without, 
a fact which is corroborated by St. Augustine. 
[Ep. 1G3, ad EJeusium , p. 284. Bingham, Antiq . 
p. 950. Baron. Anna! . ad ann. GO, vol. i. p. 
G05.] 

CO GLEBS. A sect of teetotallers having 
their origin at Ivirdford in Sussex, and also 
known as “ Copiers.” A man named Sirgood 
was the first teacher of the sect, the chief charac- 
teristic of which is Antinomianism, its members 
considering themselves (but not being so con- 
sidered by their neighbours) to be incapable of 
committing sin. They are said to have a “ Book 
of Cople,” in imitation probably of the Mor- 
monites. 

COLENSO CONTROVERSY. [Broad 
Churchmen.] 

COLLEGIANTS. A Dutch sect of an eclectic 
character founded in a.d. 1G19 by three brothers 
named John James, Hadrian, and Gisbert van 
der Kodde, as a refuge from the bitterness of the 
Calvinist and Arminian controversies of the day. 
The name is derived from the custom which they 
had of calling their communities “ Colleges,” in 
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which they were followed by Spencr and the 
Bietists of Germany. 

The Collegian ts* first place of meeting was at 
the village of Warmand, the residence of one of 
the brothers, but they shortly established their 
headquarters at Bheinberg, near Leyden, and 
were hence called also “ Eheinbergers.” They 
rapidly increased in numbers, and at the present 
time they still form a considerable body in 
Holland and llanover. 

Their principle from the beginning has been to 
admit all persons to their society who are willing 
to acknowledge their belief in the Bible as inspired 
Scripture, and to take it as the guide for Christian 
life ; but no confession of faith is used, and the 
widest diversity of opinion is permitted. Their 
form of worship consists of prayer meetings held 
on Sundays and Wednesdays, at which any men 
of the community may pray and expound the 
Scriptures ; but there is no regular organization 
of a ministry among them. They recognise the 
necessity of baptism, which they administer by 
immersion, and twice a year they have sacra- 
mental meetings extending over several days, 
similar to those of the Scotch Presbyterians. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the 
opinions of Spinoza had obtained a strong hold 
upon the Collegiants, and caused a temporary 
division of their members into two parties, with 
separate places of meeting. The leader of the 
Spinozist party was John Bredenburg, a mer- 
chant of Rotterdam, and he was opposed by a book- 
seller of Amsterdam, named Francis Couper, who 
attained some eminence by a work which he 
wrote against Bredenburg under the title Arcana 
Atheismi detecta. He was also the publisher of 
the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum seu Unitari - 
orum. The two parties were reunited on the 
death of these two controversialists, and attracted 
many to their society from other sects during the 
last century. [Picart’s Rel. Cerem. vi. ed. 1737.] 

COLLUCIANISTS. This name was assumed 
by Arius and by Eusebius of Nicomedia [Theod. 
Hist. Eccl . i. 5] to signify that they were in 
doctrinal agreement with the martyred Lucian, 
bishop of Antioch. There is, however, no evidence 
that St. Lucian really countenanced Arian mis- 
belief. [Lucianists.] 

COLLYRIDIANS. An obscure sect of fe- 
male heretics who lived towards the close of the 
fourth century. They idolized the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as a goddess, offering little cakes in 
her honour, and their name is derived from this 
feature in their worship. The Greek KoXXvpa , 
or KoXXvpis, appears to have been a round cake. 
The word does not occur in classical Greek, but 
it is used in the Septuagint, KoXXvpiSa aprov, 
“to every one a cake of bread” [2 Sam. vi. 19] : 
the Vulgate having, in this passage, “collyridam 
panis nnam.” The Greek o-epidaXis , at Lev. vii. 
12, and ixpro s, Lev. viii. 26, are also rendered by 
“collyrida” in the Vulgate. The ordinary shape 
is said to have resembled the boss of a shield, and 
the name became applied to a fashion of dressing 
the hair by Roman ladies, “cujus formas cum 
essent scutorum umbilici ; et suggestus comarum, 
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matronis Romanis in usu, hie quoque nomen id 
adeptus est” [Hoffman’s Lexicon , s. v. Gollyra]. 

Almost our whole information on the subject 
of this heresy is derived from a notice in Epi- 
phanius [ Hcer . 78, adv . Antidicomarianitas\ and 
a treatise by him against them [Hcer. 79]. In 
the former passage he speaks of the dishonour 
cast upon the Blessed Virgin by the Antidico- 
marianites naturally producing a reaction, which 
took the form of honour in excess. Some women 
in Arabia, having gone thither from Thrace, intro- 
duced this new fashion ( tovto ye to Kevoffnovrjpa 
ev^royacriv, ws els ovopa rrjs aei7ra pOevov KoXXvpl^a 

rtva eVtre Aetv), and Epiphanius cites in illustra- 
tion of such a practice two cases in which women 
had divine rights paid to them instead of hon- 
ourable commemoration. At Sicimi, afterwards 
Neapolis, there were some ceremonies in honour of 
a maiden (d<$ dvopa rrjs Kopiys), derived from the 
memory of Jeplithah’s daughter, of whom it is said 
in the sacred narrative that a memorial celebration 
of her death was instituted by the daughters of 
Israel [Judg. xi. 40]. The Egyptians also paid an 
unfit honour (virtp to Seov Tt/^cravTes Aiyv7TTtot 
arrl Ocofi) to Thermutis, the daughter of Pharaoh 
who brought up Moses. In his book directed 
specially against the Collyridians, Epiphanius 
repeats what was said before about this heresy 
being a sort of reaction. It is an instance, he says, 
of extremes meeting, paKporiyTes icroriyTes. For 
the heresies in defect and in excess are equally 
noxious ( to"t] yap kir dp^orkpats ravrats Tats 
aipkaccnv rj f3Xaf3iy twv plv KarevTeXc^ovToiv 
ri]v dyiav HapOevov, twv Se tt<x\iv virep to deov 
So^afovTCor). 

The Collyridians existed, as has been said, 
chiefly in Arabia. The main feature in their 
rites is thus described. Some women used to 
decorate a four-cornered chariot board (St^pov 
Tcrpayuvov), and spread a linen cloth thereupon, 
and on this they placed bread previously pre- 
pared, and offered it in the name of the Virgin. 
They all in the end partook of the bread thus 
offered. These ceremonies took place once only 
in the year. It is conjectured with great pro- 
bability that the women who practised these 
rites were simple persons, with considerable 
heathenism among them ; that they had been 
attached to some such form of worship which 
was customary among pagans ; and that on em- 
bracing Christianity they had adapted the old 
ritual into the new worship. The heathen, it is 
known, offered cakes of some sort to the goddess 
Venus and to Astarte. [Mosheim, ed. Murdock 
and Soames, i. 410, note; where the annotator 
suggests that Mosheim was thinking of that 
very remarkable passage in Jer. viii. 18. Refer- 
ences are also made to Walch, Historie dev 
Ketzereien , iii. 577, &c. ; and Tillemont, Memoir es, 
xii. 83.] 

The confutation in Epiphanius is directed 
against two errors of the heresy. [1] The offer- 
ing to the Blessed Virgin Mary worship which 
is due only to God. She should be honoured, 
but God alone worshipped (’Ev Ttprj a rro> Map ter 
o Se Uarrjp , Kat Ylos, Kal aytov TLvevpa. TrpovKV- 
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v€t&Q(jy Tt)v Maptav piySecs TTpocrKwaro) [Hcer. 79, 
7]; and [2] the irregularity of women taking 
upon themselves the office of the priesthood. 
From abundant instances in the Old Testament 
it is proved that men alone discharged this 
duty. It is shewn that there were indeed 
orders of deaconesses for certain church work, 
assisting in the baptism of females and the like, 
and that these were called tt pea f3 vnSes, and never 
7rpecrf3vT€pL<$es ; that women were not even al- 
lowed to speak in the Church, much less to dis- 
charge any sacrificial function. The entire absence 
of reference to this heresy after Epiphanius proves 
that it was very short-lived. 

It is worthy of notice that the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century argued from this treatise 
against the Collyridians that image-worship was 
abhorrent to the mind of the early Church. 
[Jewel, iii. 576, Parle. Soc. ed. Bp. Forbes’ 
Instruct. Historico-Theologic. iv. 8, sec. 4. Anti- 

DICOMARIANITES.] 

COLORBASIANS, COLARBASIANS, CO- 
LOBRASIANS, or COLOBROSIANS. These 
derive their named from Colorbasus, a Gnostic 
teacher of the second century, condemned by 
Theodotus, bishop of Pergamus. Little is known 
of his personal history beyond the fact that he 
was the successor of Menander, Marcus, and 
Valentinus, with one of whose pupils named 
Bassus he is identified by Philaster [Hcer. 43] 
but not by other writers [Theodoret, Hcer. fab. 
lib. 1]. He associated much with Marcus, but 
surpassed him in the strangeness of some of his 
doctrines, which were the following: [1] that 
the scheme of salvation was contained in some 
mystical way in the Greek alphabet, wffience Christ 
was called Alpha and Omega ; [2] that life was 
to be sought in the seven stars, that is, the seven 
churches mentioned in the Book of Revelation ; 

[3] that Christ was not a true man, and that 
there would be no true resurrection of the flesh ; 

[4] that there were two contrary supreme prin- 
ciples of good and evil at work ; [5] that baptism 
should be administered in his own name and 
not in that of the Trinity. [Ilippol. Ref at. omn. 
Hcer. iv. 13, vi. 50; Philaster, 43 ; Epiphanius, 
251-261 ; Theodor. Hcer et. fab. i. 12.] 

COLUTHIANS. The followers of Coluthus, 
or as he is called by Gregory of Eyssa, Acolu- 
thus [Greg. Eyss. contr. Eunom. xi.]. He was 
one of the Alexandrian clergy at the time when 
Arius was first coming into prominence, and 
seceded from the communion of the Patriarch 
Alexander, about a.d. 319, through discontent at 
the moderation which that noble champion of 
the truth shewed in the first instance towards 
the rising heresy. Thus impatiently rushing 
into schism, Coluthus began to ordain priests as 
if he were himself a bishop [Theod. Hist. Eccl. 
i. 4], and then went on to develope a new heresy 
in the opinion that God is not the author of 
those just punishments which providentially afflict 
men [Aug. Hceres. lxvi.]. When Hosins of Cor- 
dova was commissioned by Constantine to inquire 
into the Arian controversy in a council at Alex- 
andria [a.d. 324], he was also directed to inquire 
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into the Meletian and Colutliian schisms. Colu- 
tlius and his adherents were summoned before 
the council, and on the recantation of their 
leader most of them followed his example and 
were with him received back into the communion 
of the Church. The sect was thus very short- 
lived and was never large in numbers. Coluthus 
died a.d. 340, having resumed his place as a 
parish priest in one of the districts of Alexandria, 
lie is not to be confused with a Coluthus who 
subscribed the synodal condemnation of Arius 
at Alexandria in a.d. 320. [Epiph. Uteres. lxix. 
Tillemont, Mem. vi. 210. .Neale’s Eastern Ch. 
Patriarch. Alex . i. 110.] 

COMAE lSTzE. [Xew Pelagians.] 
COMMUNISTS. [Bible Communists.] 
COMT1STS. [Positivists.] 
COXCOEDEXSES. [Concorezenses.] 
COXCOREXSES. [Concobezenses.] 
COXCOEETII. [Concobezenses.] 
COXCOEEZEXSES. The name by which 
the mediaeval Catharists, afterwards more gene- 
rally called Albigenses, were known in Lombardy 
in the thirteenth century. Beiner, in his treatise 
against the Waldenscs, says that the Concore- 
zenses spread over the whole of Lombardy, and 
were more than 500,000 in number [Eeiner, 
contr . Waldens, in Bible Max. xxv. 269, G]. 

COX F EEEXTIE PARTY. A section of the 
Dutch Calvinists or “ Dutch Reformed Church” 
in America, who wished to make their community 
in the Western Continent entirely dependent on 
that in Holland. An opposite section, who 
wished to establish the independence of the 
American Dutch Calvinists, was called the 
“ Coetus Party.” A bitter dispute on this sub- 
ject raged among these sectarians from 1737 to 
1772, which Dr. Brownlee, their historian, speaks 
of as “ a war that waged for fifteen years with un- 
mitigated fury,” and during which there were 
“scenes of animosity, divisions, andactual violence ; 
. . . tumults and disgraceful scenes, frequently 
occurring on the holy Sabbath; . . . ministers 
occasionally assaulted in the pulpits,” &c. &c. 
COXFESSIOXS. [Protestant Confessions.] 
COXFORMISTS. A name temporarily given 
to those Puritan clergy who accepted the condi- 
tions required by the Act of Uniformity of a.d. 
1661, by conforming to tbe customs of the Church 
of England as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

COXGREGATIOXALISTS. This name has 
been recently used by tbe sect of Independents 
to express their principle of making each congre- 
gation autocephalous. [Independents.] 

COXOX1TES. A section of the sixth cen- 
tury Tritheists, so called after their leader Conon, 
bishop of Tarsus. They differed from the rest 
of the Tritheists, who were called Puilopponists, 
on the question of the resurrection of the body, 
Conon maintaining that tbe matter only and not 
the form of bodies is corruptible, and that hence 
their matter will be revived in the resurrection 
without being limited by their present form. 
[Xiceph. Hist. Eccl . xviii. 49. Watch, Ilist. 
Kctz. viii. 762.] 
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CONSOL ATI. A name assumed by the stric- 
ter Catharists of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. [Pebfectl] But it was probably given 
only to those Catharists who were received 
among tho “ Perfects ” when in danger of death 
by means of some rite which was called the 
“ consolamentum,” and which appears to have 
been a form of clinic baptism and imposition of 
hands [Reiner, contr. Waldens, in Bibl . Max. 
Lu<jd . xxv. 268 A, 269 F]. By this “consola- 
mentum ” the recipients were supposed to escape 
purgatory and pass at once into paradise. 

COX STITUTION AL ASSOCIATE PRES- 
BYTERY. [Antiburghers.] 

COXTOREZENSES. [Concorezenses.] 

COXVULSIOXAEIES. The fanatics who 
obtained this name appeared in France in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century and 
vanished before tbe commencement of the nine- 
teenth. They were a remote product of the 
posthumous strife which Jansenism [Jansen- 
ists] had bequeathed to the Roman Catholic 
world, an immediate effect of the religious ardour 
which was awakened by the banishment of Ques- 
nel and the suppression of the Port-Royalists. 

It was only in an atmosphere which had 
been highly charged with elements of political 
and religious discord that the appearance of such 
a body as the Convulsionaries was a possible 
phenomenon ; but in the France of the Regent 
Orleans such an atmosphere was found. Already, 
in 1699, the war between Jesuit and Jansenist, 
which had been appeased by tho wisdom of 
Clement IX. and the liberality of Innocent XI., 
bad been rekindled by tbe publication of Ques- 
nel’s Reflexions Morales. Louis XI Y., in advanc- 
ing years the willing tool of persecution, at tho 
instigation of Le Tellier, the unworthy successor 
of P&re la Chaise, had both exiled the innocent 
Quesnel, and expelled from their homes, with 
revolting accompaniments of cruelty and in- 
decency, the harmless solitaries of Port-Royal. 
The detested opinions, however, far from being 
extirpated by those harsh measures, continued to 
give increased trouble to the Church, as the 
numerous briefs which they elicited from the 
Holy See abundantly testify. At length Clement 
XI., desirous if possible to quell tbe scandalous 
controversy, issued the famous bull “ Unigenitus,” 
in which one hundred and one propositions of 
Quesnel were formally condemned. It was fondly 
hoped that an end would thus have been put to 
the dispute ; but instead of producing the hoped 
for effect, the publication of the Papal bull was 
the signal for the rise of a new and hostile Jan- 
senistic sect, which claimed on Quesnel’s behalf 
to appeal from the Pope to a general council. 
The opponents of Rome had always possessed 
some popularity in France, and the adherents 
of the appeal were soon a numerous and power- 
ful minority of the Gallican Church. They 
counted among their numbers one cardinal (Do 
Xoailles), and at least three bishops, besides other 
high dignitaries and learned doctors. At tins 
juncture Louis XIV., the main support of the 
Jesuitical party, died. Neither the Regent 
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Orleans nor his favourite Dubois eared to inter- 
meddle • with the contending factions. The Ap- 
pellants had besides a certain popular political 
value, which the Government was unwilling to 
discredit, and some interest at the Regent’s Court. 
Under these singularly favourable circumstances 
the faction just contrived to hold its own against 
the Roman party. Rut the Pope’s friends were 
not inactive. They intrigued with the government 
of the Regent ; they permitted the installation of 
Dubois, though a laic and of infamous character, 
on the throne of the Archbishop of Cambray, and 
subsequently procured for him a cardinal’s hat 
on condition of the enforcement of the acceptance 
of the “ Unigenitus” by the Drench episcopacy. 
Dubois died, however, soon after the last bribe was 
received, and after his death the French Govern- 
ment either could not or would not assist them. 
That these intrigues were unsuccessful must in 
part have been due to the watchfulness and 
anxiety of the Appellant party, who were pain- 
fully conscious of their own weakness. 

Such being the state of affairs in 1 727, there died 
in that year at Paris, in the parish of St. M&lard 
(a dependency of Saint Genevieve), on the south- 
ern side of the Seine, a popular preacher of the 
Appellants named Paris. He was the son of a 
man of ample means who was a Parisian, and a 
member of the Parlement of the City. In an 
access of devotion he had abandoned his posses- 
sions to his younger brother, had taken deacon’s 
orders, and had become celebrated for his charities 
and piety. On May the 1st, 1727, the deacon 
Paris died, having only just previous to his de- 
cease published an eloquent protest against the 
injustice of the “ Unigenitus.” On the 3rd of 
May he was buried in the cemetery of Saint 
Medard. His well-known character for piety 
and eloquence attracted a large number of admir- 
ing mourners to the funeral. The cemetery was 
thronged, both on the day of the interment and 
during the week which followed. Suddenly a 
rumour arose that a miraculous convulsion had 
taken place in the body of a sick and deformed 
person (it was said to have been followed by a 
miraculous cure of the disease) at the deacon’s 
grave. Persons subject to epileptic or other 
seizures crowded to the cemetery. The grave of 
the eloquent Appellant was thronged by a crowd 
of excited sympathizers. Again some persons 
were seized with convulsions. Gradually the 
fame of the new shrine was established ; it was 
thought to be the grave of a saint, whose bones, 
like Elisha’s, had miraculous life-giving powers. 
The Cardinal FToailles, desirous that the Appel- 
lant cause should benefit by the enthusiasm 
excited, was eager to take advantage of the acci- 
dent. He wisely directed all cures to be registered, 
thus at once increasing the credibility and the 
fame of the new miracles. This specious appear- 
ance of fairness did not fail of effect ; more and 
more surprising phenomena recurring daily. The 
miracles, which had at first been simply involun- 
tary convulsions, were soon produced at will, and 
the powers by which the crippled and paralytic 
had been restored were now vested in persons 
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who joined to them the gifts of prophecy and of 
universal healing. It is worth noting that the 
famous Convulsionaries in whose persons miracles 
were worked were nearly all women. “ La petite 
Lepfere,” a child of seven years of age ; “ Marguerite 
Thibaut,” “ Marie Couroneau,” “ Louise Coizin,” 
“ Louise Hardouin,” “ Franchise Duchesne,” and 
“ Marie Sonnet,” are the most celebrated names. It 
is to be noted, also, that most of them were poor, all 
of them ignorant. Bishops, great lords, judges, 
and advocates visited the tomb with veneration or 
worship, but among the lower classes only do we 
find the personal arrogation of miraculous powers. 

By 1730 the delusion had risen to such a pitch 
as to attract the attention and remonstrance of the 
Government; but it was not until nearly tw r o years 
later, after a delay which is simply unaccountable, 
that the executive interfered. The cemetery was 
closed, and a royal guard stationed at the gates. 
A few days after this was done an inscription was 
found upon the doors to the following effect : — 

“ Be par le roi defense a Bieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” ' 

Expelled from the cemetery, the Convulsionaries 
found shelter in the great houses of the adherents 
of the Appeal, and, in the privacy of their new life, 
they developed all the latent powers of human 
self-delusion. They prophesied, they worked cures, 
they inflicted the most frightful tortures upon 
themselves, and they obtained a singular facility 
in producing or simulating the symptoms of 
catalepsy, hysteria and convulsion. As their 
numbers increased they began to divide them- 
selves into groups, named after their respective 
functions in the performance of miracles or the 
infliction or endurance of torture. Such are the 
titles “ Vaillantistes,” “ Secouristes,” “ Discer- 
nans,” “ Figuristes, “ Melangistes,” &c., which 
they adopted. Their principal performances 
were divided into two parts, “ Les grands 
Secours,” and “ Les petits Secours,” the great 
and the little aids to the work of God. “ Les 
grands Secours ” consisted of the torture or exer- 
cise of the “chenet” or burning andiron, “the 
buche” or beam, the “caillou” or flint rock, 
the “ broche ” or spit; while the scourge seems to 
have served for the principal instrument in “ Les 
petits.” In these hideous exercises a woman 
named Marie Sonnet, surnamed “La Soeur de feu,” 
was the most accomplished performer. She w r as 
in the habit first of undergoing with cheerfulness 
the scorching infliction of the “chenet;” after- 
wards, upon rising from this bed of torture, she 
used to cry to the brother Convulsionaries who 
assisted at these horrid mysteries “Sucre d’orge, 
sucre d’orge.” When she uttered these cries a 
pointed beam was brought to her, and placed 
upright on the ground. On this the wretched 
woman would fling herself, and, resting the 
middle part of her spine on the sharp end of the 
pole, she would remain with her feet and head 
hanging downwards for a considerable period. 
As soon as this “pose” was accomplished, her 
cries for a new and more appalling torture re- 
commenced, which she besought the assistants 
to give her under the designation of “ biscuit.” 
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Upon this further demand, an enormous stono 
weighing fifty pounds was dropped from the 
ceiling of the room upon tho convulsed form of 
the woman, inflicting a frightful blow upon her 
chest. The stono was then withdrawn by means 
of a cord and pulley, and tho blow repeated at short 
intervals, until the physical fatigue of the assist- 
ants or tho weariness of the spectators compelled 
tho cessation of tho torture. 

Despite the incredible nature of these practices, 
their authenticity is beyond all question, and 
attested by the evidence of friends and foes alike; 
nor indeed were the tortures that have been detailed 
by any means tho most cruel or objectionable of 
these Colyttian rites. The scandal caused by 
their performance (doubtless exaggerated by ad- 
miration and hatred) at length became intolerable. 
The wiser Appellants saw the danger of these 
exhibitions, and seceded from the Convulsionary 
faction. The Jesuits exerted the whole force of 
their powerful organization to suppress these 
hated relics of Jansenism. The philosophers 
ridiculed their supernatural pretensions. The 
Society of Jesus and the author of La Religieuse 
are for once to be found fighting on the same side. 
Yet the hold which the Convulsionary delusion 
had on the popular mind was considerable ; for 
when D’Alembert, consulted as to the best means 
of discrediting these miracles, advised a perform- 
ance of the simpler of them at the theatres, the 
Government, represented by D’Argenson, fearful 
of an 4meute, at once declined the suggestion, 
preferring the safer means offered by a strict law 
of prohibition. By a rigorous infliction of 
penalties and an unsparing use of “ lettres de 
cachet,” all the more important personages who 
had lent their names to strengthen the Convul- 
sionary cause were quietly removed. The less 
devoted Convulsionaries meanwhile gradually 
deserted the failing party ; savants at the same 
time described the material character of the 
phenomenon to the educated world, while the 
necessity of complete secresy from the police 
made proselytism impossible, and rendered the 
losses of the community almost irreparable. 
Gradually the lower classes, thus left alone, tired 
of their folly. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the sect was discredited, before the era 
of the Devolution it had disappeared, and in 
that gigantic cataclysm ail traces of its existence, 
if any then remained, were swept away. In 
1772, however, the year of the publication of the 
Encyclopedic , the continued existence of these 
fanatics still calls forth the scorn and indignation 
of Diderot. The utmost period of the life of the 
Convulsionary sect is sixty years. 

Literature of the Convulsionaries. — The most 
remarkable original book on this subject is the 
work of one Carr<$ de Montgeron, who aspired to 
be the St. Paul of the Convulsionaries. A man 
of the world, a Conseiller de Parlement, a sceptic 
and a debauchee, he was suddenly converted by 
the spectacle of a miraculous cure, and became 
a bigoted Convulsionary. His book, which is 
copiously illustrated in the manner of the century, 
is entitled La verite des miracles operes a Vinter- 
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ccsssion de AL de Paris et autres Appellans de - 
montree conire AL VArcheveque de /Sens, lie 
presented a copy to Louis XV., but this homage 
did not avail him, for he was imprisoned for com- 
plicity with the sect, and died in confinement. 
A most interesting account of a Convulsionary 
crucifixion by an eyewitness and a disbeliever is to 
be found in Baron II. C .Yon Gleichen’s Denkwur- 
digkeiten . Friedrich Bulau’s Geheime Geschichten 
uud Rail iselhaf ten Menschen , Lanfrey’s UEglise 
et les Philosuphes du 1 Sme sihcle , and the Abbe 
Duvernel’s work entitled V Histoi re de la Sorbonne 
dans laquelle on voit V influence de la Theologie sur 
Vordre social may also be consulted. 

COPLERS. [Coglers.] 

COPTS. The Jacobite natives of Egypt, who 
have almost entirely supplanted the orthodox 
and once flourishing Church of St. Mark. They 
have thirteen Bishops and a Patriarch, the latter 
being nominally the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
but residing at Cairo. They have also twenty- 
six monasteries in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The Coptic Church at Alexandria is said to 
cover the site of St. Mark’s martyrdom, and 
his head is supposed to be preserved there. An 
intimate communion is kept up between the 
Coptic Jacobites and the Church of Abyssinia, 
the Patriarch of the former nominating the 
Abuna or Patriarch of the latter ou every vacancy. 
Their Liturgy is a Jacobite version of that of 
St. Basil, and is thus a representative of the 
primitive Liturgy of St. Mark. It is still used 
in the ancient Coptic language, which is now 
understood neither by the people nor the clergy; 
but the Scripture lections which are said in the 
services are afterwards translated to the people 
in Arabic. The number of Coptic Christians is 
supposed to be about 150,000. [Jacobites. 
Neale’s Eastern Ch. Introd . i. 117.1 
CORACION. [Nepos.] 

CORNARISTS. A Dutch sect of the follow- 
ers of Theodore Coornhart, or Cornarus, secretary 
to the States of Holland at the end of the six- 
teenth century. Cornarus wrote against the 
Calvinistie doctrine of absolute decrees; and Ar- 
minius, who was set to refute his writings, became 
one of his converts. The Cornarists were after- 
wards absorbed into the sect of Arminians. 
COROPITAE. [Circumcellions.] 
CORPIANI. A local name for the Gnostics. 
Probably it is a corruption of “ Seorpiani,” which 
is said to have been found in some MSS. by 
Casaubon [Ittig. de Ilceresiarch , II. ix. 11]. In 
his notes on Tertullian, Pamelius suggests that 
his treatise “ Scorpiaeus ” was so called because 
it was written as an antidote to the poison of a 
heretic named Seorpianus. Epiphanius compares 
the many sects of the Gnostics to the articula- 
tions of the scorpion [Epiphan. Hcer. xxxi. 38]. 
CORRUPTICOLAE. [Piithartolatr^g.] 
COTILIANI. [Colutiiians.] 

COTOPITES, or COTIIOPI1TLE. An Afri- 
can name for tho Cireumeellions. It is pro- 
bably equivalent to the Latin “ Agrestes,” rustics 
or vagrants. [Isidore, Origg. viii. 5, 53. Ilonorius. 
Aug. de Jlceres . G9.] 
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COUNTER REMONSTRANTS. [Gomar- 

ISTS.] 

COVENANTERS. Those who hound them- 
selves by “ a Solemn League and Covenant ” to 
substitute the Presbyterian sect for the Church in 
the reign of Charles 1. 

The document originally used for the purpose of 
subscription by those who were seeking this object 
was one which had been concocted in Scotland as 
“a Confession of Eaith ” in the year 1580, and 
revived under the name of “ The National Cove- 
nant ” in 1G38. It was first set forth by the 
Scottish Privy Council and the General As- 
sembly, and general subscription was enforced in 
the years 1581, 1590, 1638 and 1640. In the 
latter year it was ratified by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it was subscribed by Charles II. at 
Spey on June 23rd, 1 650, and at Scone on January 
1st, 1651. The “National Covenant” in this 
original form was intended only for Scotland. 
It begins with a wordy protest against “Papistry,” 
“ the Roman Antichrist,” “ his five bastard Sac- 
raments,” “his absolute necessity of baptism,” 
“his blasphemous opinion of transubstantiation or 
real presence of Christ’s body in the elements,” 
“ his profane sacrifice for sins of the dead and 
the quick,” “ his blasphemous litany,” “ his three 
solemn vows with shavellings of sundry sorts ; his 
erroneous and bloody decrees made at Trent, with 
all the subscribers or approvers of that cruel and 
bloody band, conjured against the Kirk of God.” 
It then goes on to recite and enforce a number of 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament, which “ ordain 
all Papists and priests to be punished with mani- 
fold civil and ecclesiastical pains, as adversaries 
to God’s true religion,” together with the 
“ spreaders and makers of books or libels, or 
letters or writs of that nature,” and “ all sayers, 
wilful hearers, and concealers of the mass, the 
maintainers and resetters of the priests, Jesuits, 
trafficking Papists,” who are “to be punished 
without any exception or restriction;” and if 
they “ go to crosses ” or observe “ the festival 
days of saints,” are “ to be punished for the 
second fault as 4 idolaters.’ ” It then goes on to 
order that “ none shall be reputed as loyal and 
faithful subjects to our sovereign Lord, or his 
authority, but be punishable as rebellers and 
gainstanders of the same, who shall not give 
their confession and make their profession of the 
said true religion.” 

The “ National Covenant ” then closes with a 
very long oath, taken “ before God, His angels, 
and the world — called in the Act of Assembly 
of August 30th, 1639, sess. 23, “ our great oath ” 
— covenanting to perform all that is required by 
the document so sworn to and subscribed. 

# The “ Solemn League and Covenant ” was 
aimed at the Church of England, under the gen- 
eral name of “ prelacy,” as well as at “ the Roman 
Antichrist.” It also was of Scottish origin, and 
the terms of it are even more outrageously in- 
tolerant than those of the previous one. Its 
history is as follows. When the Civil War 
began, the Scottish Presbyterians endeavoured to 
extend their own “ National Covenant ” of 1580 
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and 1638 to the English people, the General 
Assembly writing to the English Parliament on 
August 3rd, 1643, to urge what they called a 
thorough reformation, with one Confession of 
Eaith, one Directory of Worship, one public Cate- 
chism, and one form of Church government. 
This application proving ineffectual at the time, 
a petition in similar terms was sent by the Assem- 
bly to the King on January 4th, 1642-3, and this 
was now accompanied by propositions embodying 
the same requests, which were presented to 
Charles I. by the Commissioners of the Parlia- 
ment as he was walking in the Broad Walk of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The King and his 
Council refused to grant what was desired, and 
sent a reply, in which the following sentence is 
to be found, shewing (as subsequent events have 
proved) how much better the Royalists had felt 
the pulse of the Englisii people than had the 
Puritans. “ Nor are you a little mistaken if 
either you believe the generality of this nation to 
desire a change of Church government, or that 
most of those who desire it, desire by it to intro- 
duce that which you only esteem a reformation, 
but are as unwilling to what you call the yoke of 
Christ, and obedience to the Gospel, as those 
whom you call profane and worldly men, and 
so equally averse both to Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytery.” In the following summer the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines was convened by 
the Parliament, but without any authority from 
the Crown. It met on July 1st, 1643, and was 
a packed assembly of Presbyterians, the few 
Episcopalians and Independents who had been 
summoned being utterly powerless on a division. 

The Westminster Assembly immediately wrote 
to the General Assembly of Scotland, requesting 
their assistance to “ strengthen them in standing 
up against Antichrist,” their letter accompanying 
the request for armed assistance which was sent 
by the Parliament. The Scottish Government 
and Divines immediately proposed that the 
English nation should adopt the Scottish 
“ National Covenant.” The English Commis- 
sioners objected to this, and proposed a civil 
“ League ” or treaty between the two nations. 
In the end a nominal compromise was effected, in 
which the astute Scotch easily got the better of 
the unstatesman like English rulers of the day, a 
new Covenant being framed and approved by the 
General Assembly on August 17th, 1643, to which 
the double name was given of “a Solemn League 
and Covenant,” but which related entirely to the 
abolition of the English system of Church govern- 
ment and the establishment of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism in its place. This Covenant was 
presented to the Westminster Assembly on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1643. It consisted of a preamble, 
six articles, and the enacting or covenanting 
clause, and was adopted by the Assembly and the 
House of Commons — with an explanatory paren- 
thesis added after the word “ prelacy ” — on Sep- 
tember 25th, 1643, in St. Margaret’s Church, under 
the shadow of Westminster Abbey. All those pre- 
sent lifted up their hands to signify their assent 
to it ; and then going up in turn to the chancel, 
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affixed their names to the parchment on which it 
was written. 

The force of the “ Solemn League and Cove- 
nant ” was contained in the first, second, and 
fourth articles, which are as follows : — 

“I. That we shall sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour, in 
our several places and callings, the preservation 
of the reformed religion in the Church of Scot- 
land, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, against our common enemies; the refor- 
mation of religion in the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, according to the Word of God, and 
the example of the best reformed Churches; and 
shall endeavour to bring the Churches of God 
in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, 
form of church government, directory for worship 
and catechizing ; that we and our posterity after 
us may as brethren live in faith and love, and 
the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of 
us. 

“ II. That we shall in like manner, without 
respect of persons, endeavour the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacy (that is, Church government by 
Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and 
Commissaries, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Arch- 
deacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers de- 
pending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatever shall he found 
to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power 
of godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, 
and thereby he in danger to receive of their 
plagues, and that the Lord may be one, and His 
.Name one, in the three kingdoms. 

“ IY. We shall also, with all faithfulness, en- 
deavour the discovery of all such as have been 
or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil instru- 
ments, by hindering the reformation of religion, 
dividing the King from his people, or one of the 
kingdoms from another, or making any faction 
or parties amongst the people, contrary to this 
League and Covenant; that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign punishment, 
as the degree of their offences shall require or 
deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both king- 
doms respectively, or others having power from 
them for that effect, shall judge convenient.” 

This new Covenant was ratified by an Act of 
the Scottish Parliament on July 15th, 1G44, and 
again in 1G49. It w r as sent to the justices of the 
peace and other influential persons in every parish 
in England, and during the reign of terror which 
followed multitudes were forced to subscribe to it. 
Copies of it are still to be found here and there in 
the parish registers — e.g. at I Ioughton-1 e-Spring, 
near Durham, and at Over, near Cambridge 
— to which the names and marks of the parish- 
ioners are affixed, and which are a standing wit- 
ness to the industrious energy of the Presby- 
terians when endeavouring to carry their Scottish 
innovations into every corner of England. Charles 
II. signed it in Scotland, and as King of Scot- 
land, at the same time that he signed the 
“ National Covenant,” in 1G50 and 1G51. 
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At the Restoration in 1GG1, the Solemn League 
and Covenant, which had long been an object of 
contempt, was altogether set aside in England, 
but it continues to this day (as well as the 
National Covenant) to be one of the authori- 
tative formularies of the Kirk of Scotland, being 
as regularly set forth by the “ Publishers of 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer and Psalms Books, 
Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, &c., by Royal 
Authority ” as the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, and bound in one volume 
with the “ Confession of Faith ” and the “ Larger” 
and “ Shorter Catechism.” It has never, how- 
ever, been formally renewed by the General 
Assembly, and may be supposed to be in abeyance. 
The refusal of the Assembly to renew it at the 
time of the Revolution Settlement of a.d. 1G8S 
caused the secession of the Cameronians, or Re- 
formed Presbyterians, among whom it is still a 
received dogma that only a “ covenanted ” sove- 
reign has any right to the throne of the United 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

No more intolerant body of religionists ever 
existed than the Covenanters. The school of 
historical romancists has given a turn to their 
later history in Scotland which has invested 
them with a false colouring, and has thus won 
for them great sympathy among superficial 
readers; but in reality the spirit of the Cove- 
nanters was that of most bitter and unscrupulous 
persecutors ; they were deadly foes to the reli- 
gions liberty of any but those of their own fac- 
tion ; and it was only the want of power which 
(happily for England) made this Scottish aggres- 
sion comparatively harmless. [Rush worth’s Hist. 
Collect. Clarendon’s Ilist. Rebel L Confessions 
of Faith, &c., Glasgow, 1844.] 

COZARENSES. [Ooncorezenses.] 
CREATICOLiE. [Ctistolatra;]. 

CREATIONISTS. A controversial name for 
that school of Divines which maintains the 
theory that each soul is a separate creation of God 
infused into the unborn child. This theory is 
opposed to that of Tradueianism, which is that the 
soul is derived, like the body, from the parents. 
St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. Anselm, Peter Lombard, 
and Thomas Aquinas, were of the Creationist 
school, and although there are many great names 
among the supporters of the opposite theory, the 
Creationist view is now generally regarded as 
orthodox. [Dict. o/Theol., Creationism.] 

CREDENTES. A name assumed by the 
Catharists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Reinerius speaks of it as if, like some modern 
religionists, they generally called themselves by 
the name of “ Believers.” [Reiner, contr . Wal- 
dens. in Bill. Max. Lngd. xxv. 2G9, G.] 

CRISP1TES. This name was used at the end 
of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century, 
to designate those dissenters of various sects who 
adopted the extreme Antinomian opinions of Dr. 
Tobias Crisp. He was a clergyman of good 
family, educated at Eton and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Rector of Brinkworth in Wiltshire from 
1G27 until his death at the early age of forty-two 
in the year 1G42. Having attracted some atten- 
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lion by his Antinomian preaching, he was after- 
wards (when driven to London by the outbreak 
of the civil war) involved in controversy with 
Laxter, Howe, Flavel, and other Puritan Divines, 
but in the midst of this controversy he died. 
After his decease three volumes cf sermons were 
published from his notes, but they did not at the 
time obtain much notice, although the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines proposed to have 
them publicly burnt. But after the Revolution 
in 1690, the sermons were republished in a 
quarto volume by the son of Dr. Crisp, at a time 
when the Socinian controversy was being actively 
carried on, the names of twelve Independent 
ministers being prefixed as approving and recom- 
mending the book. “ By the means of this book,” 
says Nelson, “ thus recommended and authorized, 
the poison of Antinomianism soon spread, not 
only in the country, but infected this great city 
to that degree that the more sober of the Presby- 
terian ministers were scarce able to preach a 
sermon wherein either hope was arrested by con- 
ditional promises, or the fear of sin was pressed by 
Divine threatenings, but they were immediately 
censured and condemned as enemies of Christ and 
of free grace; and especially w r ere cried out against 
by many of the Anabaptists and Independents.” 
The sermons were answered by Dr. Daniel 
Williams, the founder of the Dissenters’ Library 
in Redcross Street, in a volume entitled Gospel 
Truth Stated' and Vindicated , and published in 
1692. Further controversy arose between the 
supporters of Dr. Williams and the Antinomian 
party, and an appeal was made to Bishop Bull, 
whose Harmonia Apostolica contains a full refu- 
tation of Antinomianism. The sermons of Crisp 
were again republished by Dr. Gill in 1745, and 
are still a great authority among the Antinomian 
school of Dissenters. [Nelson’s Life of Bishop 
Bull , ch. xlviii.] 

CRYPTO-CALVINISTS. A name applied 
to the followers of Melanchthon by the Lutherans, 
on account of their supposed secret sympathy 
with the doctrines of Calvin, especially with his 
theory of the Holy Eucharist. [Philippists.] 

CTISTOLAT1LE. A name compounded of a 
Greek word which was used in an ecclesiastical 
sense to designate a nature or being that is 
created (kt iotos), and of a word signifying Divine 
worship (Aarpeia). Such “creature-worshippers” 
the Aphthartodocet^i declared the opponents of 
their heresy were, and it was only by them that 
the designation was used. [Severianists.] 

CUBRICUS. A name by which Manes, the 
founder of the Manichee heresy, was also known. 
[Epiph. Heer. Ixvi. 4.] 

CULDEES. An ancient religious order in 
Ireland and North Britain. Much research has 
been spent upon the derivation of the name ; 
some supposing it to have come from the Gaelic 
Kill, a cell, and Dee , a house, and to mean the 
dwellers in the cell-house. There is nothing 
however known of the habits of the Culdees 
which should entitle them to such an appellation, 
their tendency having been to secularize religious 
offices and endowments rather than to keep up 
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regular strictness of life. The true origin of the 
name is no doubt that which is pointed out by 
Braun [De Culdees , 1840], and by Dr. Reeves, 
who derive it from the Celtic Cele-de , Servus Dei; 
an appellation not uncommon among the regular 
orders, and which was afterwards corrected in the 
Pope’s style into Servus Servorum Dei [see Bur- 
ton’s Hist, of Scotland , vol. ii. p. 7]. In Latin 
originals they are called Iveledei, and in old 
Scotch Kyldees. The forms Culdei and Colidei, 
worshippers of God, first occur in later writers, 
such as Giraldus Cambrensis (in the twelfth 
century), and seem to have arisen from the 
desire to suggest a Latin derivation for a word, 
the true origin of which was forgotten. 

The history of the Culdees has acquired a 
factitious importance through the controversy in 
the seventeenth century between the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians; the former party asserting 
them to have been of extreme antiquity, and ad- 
dicted to the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment; the latter denying both these positions. 
It may be confidently affirmed that there is no 
extant evidence of the extreme antiquity of the 
Culdees as a wide-spread and influential religious 
organization. There is no warrant for connecting 
them with St. Columba and his mission at Iona, 
nor are they named by Adamnan in his life of 
that saint ; though it is true that when in the 
ninth century the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Iona was transferred to Dunkeld, the latter 
establishment is mentioned at a still later period 
as belonging to Culdees. If they had been 
numerous in the eighth or ninth centuries, they 
could hardly have escaped the notice of Bede 
or of Nennius, by neither of whom they are 
mentioned ; nor indeed by any historian for some 
hundreds of years after. Nor, whenever they 
occur in Scotland, are they found in any of the 
old west-lying settlements of the Scots, who came 
from Ireland ; but always in the country of the 
Piets, the east of Scotland; and generally in 
some connection with the great see of St. An- 
drews. A leaf in the Register of St. Andrews, 
written about 1130, records that the son of the 
last king of the Piets gave an island in Loeh- 
leven to the Culdee hermits serving God there. 
These Culdees were under an abbot ; and about 
the year 1090 they gave up their island to the 
bishop of St. Andrews, and a few years later 
were suppressed and replaced by canons regular 
[Chalmers’ Encyclop. s. v.]. The Culdees of St. 
Andrews itself were probably as ancient as, and 
more important than, those of Lochleven ; but we 
have no distinct notice of them until long after 
the time when St. Andrews had become a 
diocesan see, which began to be about a.d. 850. 
A hundred years after that, in a.d. 943, Con- 
stantine III., Ring of the Scots, is said to have 
voluntarily abdicated, and to have become abbot 
of the Culdees of St. Andrews. In the twelfth 
century, under the influence of the royal Saint 
Margaret and her sons Edgar and Alexander, the 
varions establishments of the Culdees in Scot- 
land, after a vain struggle to preserve their 
peculiar rights, were absorbed into the system of 
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diocesan Episcopacy which was extended by 
Home over every part of Europe. It was their 
extinction which procured them what notice they 
have in tho scanty records of that age ; and their 
antiquity can only bo conjectural ly estimated 
from tho firmness with which they resisted 
change. The account of their long struggle at 
headquarters in St. Andrews is tho chief me- 
morial that wo have of them. 

It is related in the Durham Chronicle [Twys- 
den’s Decern Script ores] that in the year 1108, 
Turgot, prior of Durham, was made bishop 
of St. Andrews ; and that in his time all the 
right of the Culdees throughout the kingdom of 
Scotland passed from them to the bishopric of 
St. Andrews : “ totum jus Keledeorum per totum 
regnum Seotice transivit in Episcopatum St. An- 
drew” [Ussher, de Prim. p. 1032]. What this 
right might be has been the subject of much con- 
troversy ; but there can scarcely be any doubt 
that it was the right of confirming the election of 
all the bishops in Scotland, which they possessed 
as dean and chapter of the metropolitan see of St. 
Andrews. Of this right, the first attempt to 
deprive them was made at the election of Turgot. 
At that time there were two parties in St. An- 
drews : the old foundation of the Culdees, con- 
sisting of a prior and twelve brethren, who per- 
formed divine service as clerical vicars : and the 
bishop and new representatives of offices which 
under the Culdees had passed into the hands of 
laymen, such as that of abbot. It was the object 
of the kings under papal influence to displace the 
former party and fill their room by canons regular. 
So tenacious however were the Culdees, that not- 
withstanding a succession of royal ordinances and 
papal decrees, they kept their ground, and exerted 
their peculiar elective right, to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Thus, in 1297, they opposed 
the election of Lamberton to St. Andrews, who 
had been chosen by the canons ; and their 
provost vainly appealed to Eome [Ussher, de 
Prim. p. 659]. On that occasion it is asserted 
in the Scotichronicon [lib. vi.] that “omne jus 
ileinceps Keldeis abrogatum;” but they were not 
finally excluded from taking part in the election 
of bishops before 1332; from which time their 
name never occurs in records, their ancient cor- 
poration being changed into a provostry under 
the title of “ praepositum ecclesiae beatae Mariae 
civitatis Sancti Andreae,” which after the Deforma- 
tion was vested in the Crown [Peeves’ Culdees , 
38 ; Burton’s Scotland , ii. p. 31]. 

In. this way the Culdees throughout Scotland 
appear to have been absorbed or transformed 
during the great Catholic revival of the twelfth 
century. Some of their establishments were im- 
portant enough to be turned into bishoprics, as 
St. Andrews and Dunkeld, with chapters of 
secular canons ; others were replanted with Au- 
gustinian canons regular; others again were 
gradually resolved into parishes. Far from mani- 
festing sectarian rigour and purity, they present 
the aspect of a decayed and corrupt corporation, 
clinging to its temporalities, and settling into a 
secularization which was arrested by the spiritual 
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strength of papal Catholicism. [A list of the estab- 
lishments of the Culdees in Scotland, in which the 
struggle at St. Andrews was uniformly repeated, 
may be found in Chalmers’ Encycloptvdia , s. v.] 

Authentic records of the Culdees of Ireland 
are singularly scanty. An abbot and bishop in 
tho North of Ireland, who wroto a metrical 
calendar of Irish saints about tho year 800, bears 
in ancient chronicles the name of iEngus the 
Ceile-De. And in Irish annals of undoubted 
authority it is recorded that in 919 “a Ceile-De 
came across the sea westward to establish laws in 
Ireland.” The annals of Ulster record that, in 
920, Armagh was plundered by Godfrey, son of 
Ivor the Dane, but that he spared the oratories 
with the Culdees and the sick. These Culdees 
of Armagh, like those of St. Andrews, seem to 
have been the dean and chapter of the Church ; 
and were compelled to give place to canons of 
later institution, but yet were allowed to continue 
in the inferior capacity of vicars choral. Ussher 
mentions that the vicars choral of Armagh, and 
those of the collegiate Church of Cluanynish 
[Clones], w r ere called Colidei in his day, and tho 
chief of them, who was called their prior, served 
as precentor [de Primord . p. 657]. Ussher also 
produces a sentence of an archbishop of Armagh in 
the year 1445, to the effect that the office of prior 
or of an inferior Culdee not being accounted a 
cure of souls, may be held with any other benefice, 
provided that the holder keep his due residence 
in the Church of Armagh ; and this sentence is 
expressly said to be founded on the chronologies 
of the holy Fathers and the Year Books of former 
archbishops (Sanctorum Patrum antiquis chronicis 
et pnedecessorum Libris Annalibus perscrutatis) 
[de Primor. p. 637]. A papal brief of the year 
1447 declared, to the same effect, that the priorate 
of the college of secular priests called Colidei was 
not a benefice but a simple office without cure 
[ibid.]. There were about seven other establish- 
ments of Culdees in Ireland besides these ; but 
no writer mentions any of them before Giraldus 
Cambrensis, w T ho speaks of the Ccelicolse or 
Colidei of an island called Insula Viventium, of 
Tipperary, who devoutly served a chapel there 
[Girald. C. ; Ussher, de Primord . p. 637]. The 
same writer affords the solitary notice which re- 
mains of Culdees in Wales. He speaks of the 
little island of Bardsey in North Wales as in- 
habited in his own time by a set of very religious 
monks named Coslibes or Colidei [ibid.]. 

In England there is no trace of them, except 
that the canons of St. Peter’s at York w 7 ere called 
Culdees in the reign of iEthelstan in the first 
half of the tenth century ; and that a suspected 
charter of iEthelred, in the year 1005, speaks 
of the canons of English cathedrals generally as 
“ cultores clerici,” a term of doubtful import. 

It will be seen from the scantiness of these 
records how little can be concluded concerning 
the manners and institutions of the Culdees. As 
monks they v r ere under the government of abbots, 
not of bishops, and in this were nothing different 
from other monastic orders. But some of their 
abbots may have borne the title of bishops, and 
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have thus been bishops without dioceses, contrary 
to the law of the Church. There is no proof of 
this ; though it is possible enough, since the 
Culdees may be held to have belonged to the 
ancient British or Scots’ Church, in which no 
doubt dioceseless bishops abounded. This is a 
slender foundation for the theory of the Pres- 
byterian controversialists, that the Culdees were 
the upholders of the primitive simplicity of 
Church government, by monks and priests, reject- 
ing diocesan Episcopacy, clerical celibacy, and all 
later abuses, until they were finally overpowered 
by the frauds of Pome. Enquiry has completely 
upset this view, and it now finds no support 
among archaeologists. Yet, as it occasioned a 
violent controversy in the seventeenth century, 
it may be worth while to mention the authorities 
from which it arose. 

John of Fordoun, a monk of the fourteenth 
century, author of the Scotichronicon of obsolete 
authority, was the first to assert that the Scots 
were originally governed by monks and priests 
alone, and that in this they followed the usage 
of the primitive Church [Scotichron. iii. 8]. He 
was followed by John Major the Sorbonnist 
[Hist. Scot. ii. 2], who, like the monk of Fordoun 
liimself, fell into the error of confounding Scot- 
land, the ancient name of Ireland, with the 
present Scotland. In a similar way Hector Boe- 
tius [Scot. Hist. i. 6, quoted by Ussher, de Prim. 
p. 636] had improved his account by making 
these monks and priests Culdees, and giving 
that account of their organization which has been 
the foundation of the Presbyterian theory. He 
says that they were called for their piety “cultores 
Dei,” under which title they were recognised by 
all the people ; that they came in the third 
century ; that they elected among themselves a 
chief priest, who had power in things belonging 
to God, and that he was for many years after 
known as Episcopus Scotorum, or bishop of the 
Scots. He alleges for this the authority of 
ancient annals ; but in his preface he owns that 
the most ancient annalist that he had seen was 
Veremundus, who wrote in the last half of the 
eleventh century. To say no more, the whole 
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story of the Scots Church being governed by 
monks and priests in the third century is dis- 
proved by the fact that there were no monks at 
all in the Western Church at that time; a 
difficulty which Dempster the Jesuit tries to get 
over by supposing that the Culdees of Boetius 
were canons regular [Ussher, de Prim. 637]. 
Selden was the first who brought the Culdees 
into the Presbyterian controversy, by his cele- 
brated preface to Twysden’s Hi torice Anglicance 
Decern Scriptores , London, 1652. 

The best account of the Scots Culdees is in 
Grub’s Ecclesiastical Hist . of Scotland; of the 
Irish Culdees, in Dr. Peeve’s Dissertation in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1860. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. An 
American sect which originated in some “ re- 
vivals ” that took place among the Presbyterians 
of Cumberland County in Kentucky about the 
year 1800, and which constituted itself a separate 
community by formal separation from the general 
body of the American Presbyterians on February 
4th, 1810. The cause of separation was the 
refusal of the governing body of the Presbyterians 
to recognise as ministers certain persons who had 
been admitted to their office without the usual 
education and preparation, and who also repudi- 
ated the doctrines of election and reprobation. 
The “ Cumberland Presbytery ” soon extended 
itself beyond its original locality, and the sect 
taking its name from this origin is said to number 
900 ministers, 1250 places of worship, and 100,000 
members : having also established Cumberland 
College, Princeton, Kentucky, and several other 
colleges for the education of its ministers. It is 
strictly Presbyterian in its character, with the 
exception that its “ Confession of Faith,” founded 
on the Westminster Confession, rejects the Cal- 
vinistic dogmas of election and reprobation, and 
maintains the doctrine of universal redemption. 

CUTZUPIlhE. This name is used for the 
Circumcellions by St. 'Augustine in his 163rd 
Epistle, and is probably another form of 
Gotispitse. 

CYRTIANI. [PSATHYRIANS.] 
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DALEITES. A sect in Glasgow at the end of 
the last century, which differed little from tho 
Independents. The founder, David Dale (born 
6th January 1739) was a wealthy cotton-manu- 
laeturer, and tho original proprietor (in conjunc- 
tion with Sir lb Arkwright) of the Lanark Mills, 
who had risen from the rank of a journeyman 
weaver, but was more distinguished by his munifi- 
cent charities and the benevolence of his character. 
At an early period he adopted in general the 
views of Itobert Glas, the founder of Scottish 
Independency ; but differing from him in some 
few points, established a distinct congregation 
in Glasgow, to which he ministered up to the 
period of his death, which occurred on 17th 
March 1805. In order to qualify himself in 
point of learning for his self-imposed office, he is 
said to have studied the languages of both the 
Old and New Testaments with some considerable 
degree of success. The points of separation be- 
tween his followers and the Glassites consisted 
partly in doctrine, the former laying more stress 
upon practical holiness than the latter, but chiefly 
in matters of discipline. The Daleitcs did not 
keep aloof from other Christian bodies with the 
exclusiveness (so distinctive of petty sects) with 
which the Glassites regarded them, and they 
entertained somewhat different views respecting 
the office of elders, particularly holding that the 
apostolic description of an office-bearer, as being 
“ the husband of one wife,” forbade only the 
having more than one wife at the same time, while 
the Glassites generally held that an elder was 
disqualified for office by re-marriage after a first 
wife’s death. 

At the time of Mr. Dale’s death small con- 
gregations in connection with his Glasgow fol- 
lowers existed at Edinburgh, Perth, Kirkcaldy, 
and several other places. Probably they have now 
all become merged either among the few remain- 
ing Glassites, or among the Congregationalists. 
Pale’s son-in-law was the notorious Pobert Owen, 
the originator of the English socialist theories. 
[iYc?# Theological Dictionary , Edinb. (for Jas. 
Morison, Perth), 1807. Scots Magazine , 1806, 
pp. 239, 653.] 

DAMIANISTS. A section of the Alex- 
andrian Monophysites which took its name from 
Damian, the Monoph)site patriarch [a.d. 570]. 
In opposing the Trithetsts, Damian fell into the 
opposite error of Sabellianism, for he denied that 
each of the Divine Persons of the Trinity is in 
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Himself God, and maintained that the Three have 
One Divine Personality only. The theory of tho 
Damianists was, in fact, practically identical with 
that of Sabellius, namely, that God is One Person 
distinguished into three hypotheses by character- 
istic differences of His operations. Put by main- 
taining these characteristic differences in the way 
they were maintained by the Damianists, their 
theory really led to the conclusion that there are 
four Gods, the three separate and subordinate 
Hypostases and the one superior A vtoOcos, hence 
they were also named Tetratheites. [Niceph. Hist. 
Eccl. xiii. 49. Walch, Hist. Ketz. viii. 753.] 
DANCEKS. These were a sect of weak- 
brained fanatics, who appeared in the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century, and disappeared at the 
commencement of the fifteenth. The scene of their 
performances was the western part of the ancient 
province of Belgica, comprising Phenish Prussia, 
Holland and Hainault. The origin of the out- 
break is difficult to be accurately deciphered, but 
the famous black death or pestilence of Froissart 
was doubtless the remote or predisposing cause. 
This fearful visitation, which had more than 
decimated Northern Europe, produced and left 
behind it a vast amount of intellectual debility 
in the populations attacked by it, as is attested 
by the numerous fanatical enterprises which 
followed its disappearance. Though each of 
these, as it appeared, was invariably suppressed 
to the utmost of the sacerdotal and governmental 
ability of the time and place of its occurrence, 
similar new forms of mental disease were con- 
tinually bursting forth ; the sufferers being dis- 
tinguished by this one abiding feature in creed 
or ritual, namely, the substitution of corporeal 
exertion for spiritual or intellectual worship. It 
was thus that in the month of July a.d. 1374, 
the dancing form of fanaticism appeared in the 
old capital of Charlemagne. The brotherhood, a 
crowd of all ages and of both sexes, began their 
celebrations with a kind of dervish dance in the* 
public squares of that town. Emboldened by im- 
punity they proceeded to the churches, and there, 
half naked and crowned with garlands, they sup 
ported the most laborious dances until they fell 
fainting into the arms of the bystanders. They 
alleged that they were enabled to endure these 
incredible fatigues by the special grace of the 
Virgin and the Saints, whose aid during their per- 
formances they incessantly invoked. The ortho- 
dox, however, referred their vigour to Satanic 
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rather than heavenly interposition. From the 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle they spread rapidly 
through Hainault, making some stir, and perhaps 
acquiring some proselytes, both at Utrecht and 
LiSge. Without definitely objectionable tenets, 
the people appeared to tolerate their folly, and 
they supported their precarious lives, like various 
recognised religious orders, by professional men- 
dicancy. Fortunately their poverty, coupled 
with their numerical and intellectual weakness, 
preserved them from the persecution which might 
have given to even such fanatics a factitious im- 
portance in the eyes of the world. Saner and more 
merciful counsels prevailed than are sometimes 
met with in the history of the Church ; and, as 
these sectaries were too ignorant or imbecile to 
confess themselves heretics, the orthodox were 
content to treat them, not as the accomplices, but 
as the victims of diabolical agency. We gather 
that, when the fainting performers were taken 
possession of by the clergy, and the evil spirit 
duly exorcised, they were at least in some cases 
entirely restored. It is stated that St. Weit, or 
Yitus, was on such occasions successfully appealed 
to. With the generation that bad suffered from 
the debilitating effects of the Great Pestilence, or 
was born of parents w T ho had so suffered, this 
form of frenzy died away; and its easy, rapid and 
complete extinction is a striking and satirical 
commentary on the prolonged existence of the 
greater portion of the other mediaeval fanaticisms. 
In the fifteenth century there is hardly any 
trace of the Dancers to be discovered. Their 
modern homologues are to be found in the Con- 
vulsionary prophets of the eighteenth century 
[Convulsion aries] and the Jumpers of the 
present day. 

[The best account of these sectaries is from the 
pen of the monk Radulph de Rive, to be found 
in a work by Chapeau ville, entitled Qui gesta 
Pontificum Tongrensium Trajectensium et Leoden- 
siinn scripserunt auctores prcecipui ,” Ac. See also 
the Chronicon Belgicum , sub anno 1374; and Mo- 
sheim’s Ecclesiastical History , cent, xiv.] 
DANISH PROTESTANTS. The Reforma- 
tion first obtained a formal recognition in Den- 
mark a.d. 1526. In that year King Frederick 
I. openly proclaimed his favour towards the Re- 
formed doctrines, and issued orders for convoking 
a diet at Odensee [a.d. 1527], at which full liberty 
of conscience was allowed for both reforming and 
non-reforming parties, the marriage of the clergy 
and religious orders was legalized, and the bishops 
were forbidden any longer to receive the pallium 
from Rome. For some years previously the Re- 
formed doctrines had been spreading, especially 
owing to the labours of John Tausen, who, after 
attending the lectures of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, returned home to teach them in his native 
town of Yiborg in Jutland [a.d. 1521]. Two 
years later Christian II. was succeeded on the 
throne by Frederick I., Duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein [a.d. 1523]. • His own personal feeling in 
favour of Lutheran tenets led him immediately to 
proclaim liberty of worship in his own duchy, 
though he was prevented by the antipathy of the 
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bishops from extending the same principle to his 
new kingdom till a.d. 1527. A Danish con- 
fession was subsequently drawn up and published 
at a diet held at Copenhagen [a.d. 1530]. It 
consists of forty-threo articles, and resembles in 
many points the Confession of Augsburg, being 
partly based on the Schwaback and Torgau 
Articles [a.d. 1529], which aL’n form the ground- 
work of the latter work. After a reign of ten 
years Frederick I. was succeeded by his son 
Christian III. [a.d. 1533], who, while travelling 
in Germany before assuming the crown, -had been 
present at the Diet of Worms, and who at once 
showed his intention of standing fast by his 
father’s policy in religious matters by being 
crowned by the Lutheran Pomeranian John 
Bugenhagen, whom he caused to be summoned 
from Wittenberg for that purpose. In taking this 
significant step the new king was actuated by a 
political as well as a religious antipathy. The 
Catholic clergy, especially the hierarchy, had 
supported the pretensions of his younger brother 
John, who, along with his exiled predecessor 
Christian II., were competitors for the vacant 
throne. They were forthwith banished from 
their sees, a new class of “ superintendents ” was 
substituted for the ancient order of bishops ; the 
University of Copenhagen was remodelled on a 
Protestant basis, and the triumph of Lutheranism 
in Denmark proper may be considered complete. 

It soon extended into Norway, which was 
finally incorporated into Denmark proper a.d. 
1537. Here the Catholic bishops, after some 
opposition, were either deposed or conformed, and 
at the present date Lutheranism is the predo- 
minant and almost the exclusive form of reli- 
gion in Norway. 

The history of Iceland is similar. The Re- 
formed doctrines were first propagated by Gisser 
Einarsen, who, at the age of twenty-five, was 
elected under Protestant influence to the bishopric 
of Skalholt in that island [a.d. 1540]. Supported 
by royal favour, his teaching spread so rapidly, 
that in the course of eleven years the whole 
island had changed its religious complexion, and 
has remained exclusively Lutheran up to the 
present day. 

DAYID-GEORGIANS. [Familists.] 

DAYID OF DINANT. [Davidists.] 

DAYIDIANS. [David-Georgians.] 

DAYIDISTS. A sect of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the followers of David of Dinant. 

Of the personal history of this heretic little or 
nothing is known beyond the fact that he was a 
disciple of Amalric of Bema, and was, like his 
master, trained in the pantheistic philosophy of 
Erigena. He however went beyond his teacher 
in heresy, for whereas Amalric had taught that 
the Deity is the principium formate of all things, 
David de Dinanto asserted that He is the materia 
prima of all things [Thom. Aq. Summa I. qu. iii. 
art. 8]. The pantheism of the latter went, there- 
fore, to the length of asserting that the Deity 
alone has any real existence, and that all other 
beings and things are part of Him. This prin- 
ciple the sect applied to Christianity in such a 
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manner as to explain it away. Thus, instead of 
our Lord becoming the One Incarnation of God, 
eacli human being was represented as a separate 
and individual incarnation of Deity. In a similar 
manner the received doctrine of a Divine Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament was admitted, but was 
also explained away by the statement that the 
species of it was already part of the Deity 
before it was consecrated, and that the act of con- 
secration was merely such an annunciation of the 
fact as brought it home to tho consciousness of 
those who heard and saw the priest at the altar. 
To this pantheism they added many other antici- 
pations of later unbelief, such as that God had 
revealed Himself by the words of heathen poets 
like Ovid, as much as by Christian Fathers like 
Augustine ; that heaven and hell are simply the 
present consequences of sin ; that religion does 
not consist in what a man does, but in love 
alone, independently of good life and works. 

The principles of the sect were at first propa- 
gated with great secresy among the French laity 
by means of books written in the vernacular. 
But William of Aria, a goldsmith, making them 
known by public preaching, they were brought 
before a synod at Paris in a.d. 1209, and con- 
demned as profoundly heretical. Its author was 
degraded from the priesthood, but had fled from 
Paris, while several of his clerical and lay 
adherents were apprehended, and refusing to 
recant were burnt as heretics [a.d. 1210]. A 
priest named Bernard shewed tho full force of 
the principles he had learned by declaring that 
the tire could have no power to destroy his being, 
because it was part of the Divine existence, and 
so far as he had any being he was God himself. 

The chief work of Dinanto was one entitled 
Quatermarii . On the condemnation of his heresy 
it and all his vernacular writings were destroyed, 
and so great was the odium into which they had 
brought the use of the vernacular for theological 
teaching, that all other theological works in the 
French language were also ordered to be burned, 
including the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which 
had been especially used in support of the heresy, 
having been lately recovered from oblivion 
through the prevalence of Moorish literature in 
Europe. [Martene, Thes . Anecdot . iv. 1G3. 
.Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. viii. 73, ed. 1762. 
Neander’s Ch . Hist. viii. 129, ed. 1852.] 

DAVID ISTS. [David-Georgians.] 

D AVI STS. [David-Georgians.] 

DEISTS. A general name applied in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to those 
who professed a belief in the existence of God 
(as distinguished from Atheists), but went little 
or not at all further towards belief in the truths 
of Christianity. In more recent times Deism has 
been regarded as a tenet of many schools of 
sceptics rather than as the distinguishing tenet of 
one. The reader is therefore referred to the 
article Sceptics in this volume, and to that 
of Deism in the Dictionary of Theology, for 
historical and philosophical information on the 
subject. 

DEM AS. The “ fellow-labourer ” of St. Paul 
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[Pliilcm. 24; Col. iv. 14] — of whom he says 
towards the close of his ministry, “Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world, and 
is departed unto Thcssalonica ” [2 Tim. iv. 10] — is 
classed by Epiphanius with Cerinthus, Ebion, 
and others, as one who denied the Divine Nature 
and miraculous Conception of our Lord [Epiphan. 
Uteres, li. 6]. Another writer, in a work entitled 
Synopsis tie vita et morte Prophetarum , Apostol- 
orum et Discipulorum Domini , alleges that Demas 
became a priest in a heathen temple at Thes- 
salonica ; but this work is probably of later date 
than Epiphanius, though attributed to Doro- 
theus, who flourished a.d. 303. The expression 
used by St. Paul is consistent with the opinion 
of Baronius, Hammond, and others, that Demas 
did not forsake the faith when he forsook St. 
Paul ; and even with that of Grotius that he is 
the same as the Demetrius of whom St. John many 
years afterwards wrote that he had “ good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself,” and that he 
himself bore record to the same effect [3 John 
12]. On the other hand, Epiphanius and the 
other writer named may have had authentic 
sources of information from which they drew 
their statements, but which are now lost to us. 

DESCABTES. Ben6 Descartes is the father 
of modern philosophy. He was born a.d. 1596 
in La Haye of the Iourdane, of an old French 
family, and educated from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year in the Jesuit College at La 
Fleche, which he left well grounded in the 
mathematics of the day, and with a smattering 
of so many branches of learning as to have earned 
for himself the name of “ Le petit philosophe.” 
He took service under Tilly in the Bavarian 
army, and was present at the Battle of Prague ; 
but quitted the army again, a.d. 1621, and, after 
travelling for some years in Europe, settled down 
in Holland [a.d. 1629-1649] for the purpose of 
working out the philosophical problems that had 
engaged his attention by flood and field. His 
system was branded as Atheism. His astronomical 
heresies were a serious gravamen, and read 
curiously at the present day : “ Quod terram 
stellis annumerat ; solem qui hactenus inter 
planetas fuit stellis Axis accenset, terram vero 
stellis erraticis; lunam in terram quandam con- 
verts, dum ei montes, valles tribuit; denique 
motum, qui per tot mille annos solis fuit, in 
terram transfert” [Maestricht, Novitatwn Car - 
tesianarum Gangrama , 1675]. He was pro- 
scribed by the University of Utrecht, but op- 
position only attracted to him a greater following ; 
and having accepted an invitation from Christine, 
Queen of Sweden, to become her preceptor in 
philosophy, he accepted it, but died the same year 
at Stockholm [a.d. 1650], in his fifty-fifth year. 
Descartes established a powerful school, in which 
the first principles of modern rationalism were 
developed. To accept a creed because it was 
ancient, not because it was true, was to give up 
the prerogative of thought rather than to think. 
Evidence must lie at the bottom of truth, but 
first the character of evidence must be determined. 
All, therefore, must be discussed, all must bo 
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sifted, weighed, and tested ; and, after an elimina- 
tion of every false or doubtful element, that alone 
must be retained which shews the raciness of 
truth. It was the death -knell of Scholasticism. 
Everything for the future was to be determined 
by reason, not by prescription. Bacon had shewed 
that a wide induction of facts must precede all 
attempt at scientific generalization ; Descartes 
taught that those very facts in the first instance 
should be subjected to the “ experimentum 
cruris 5 ' of doubt; hence termed “methodical 
doubt” \Med. i.]. There was so much in all 
antecedent systems of philosophy that was self- 
contradictory and positively wrong, that he as- 
sumed this as the surest basis of operations in 
building up a newer philosophy. “Do omnibus 
dubitandum” was the negative germ of his 
system. From doubting he proceeded to deny 
every fact and every conceivable opinion ; even 
in mathematical demonstration there might be 
elements of doubt. Doubt was the certainty of 
uncertainty; the only sure truth in the intel- 
lectual world ; itself the only doubt in which 
there is no doubt. Thought is only self-certain in 
its doubt. Uncertainty is the negative certainty 
of doubt ; and this negative certainty is as the 
positive self-certainty of thought. Everything 
but thought is open to doubt ; we may imagine 
that there is neither God nor matter, that we 
have no real bodily substance, but we can never 
imagine, while thought is thus occupied, that 
we do not think. Thought, therefore, is true 
existence, and the self-consciousness of thought 
is the self-consciousness of being; hence the 
famous Cartesian maxim “Cogito ergo sum . 55 
The negative certainty of doubt is the positive 
certainty of existence; the first is the negative 
origin of philosophic reasoning, the latter is its 
positive source. “ Haec cognitio, Ego cogito ergo 
sum, est omnium prima et certissima quaa cuilibet 
ordine philosophanti occnrrat” [Cartesius, Princ. 
i.]. Being and thought are reciprocal terms, the 
one is the predicate of the other, either may be 
taken as subject. “ Cogito ergo sum unica est 
propositio, quae huic, Ego sum cogitans sequivalet” 
[Med. ii.]. It is a subjective inconsequential 
certainty founded, not upon reasoning, but on 
self-intuition. The phrase is not a syllogism but 
an equation. Thought = existence. Thought, 
therefore, in its external relations is doubt; 
esoterically it is self-evidence of its own real 
existence. Doubt with respect to all that is 
external to my own being is the certitude of that 
being ; and giving power of abstraction from all 
external phenomena, it leaves a residuum of pure 
thought which is the certitude of my being. 
Spirit is the antagonism of bodily nature, which 
is and ought to be a subject of doubt ; “ de rebus 
omnibus praesertim corporeis dubitandum . 55 It 
needs no other being for its existence, it is self- 
existent. But that being which needs nothing 
else for its existence is substance ; the essential 
property without which substance cannot become 
the object of thought is attribute. Thus thought 
is the attribute of spirit, and spirit is think- 
ing substance. The antagonism of spirit is 
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corporeal existence or matter. As its abstract 
antagonism, matter has no relation with spirit; 
it has its own independent being, and is equally 
substance. The attribute of matter is abstractedly 
opposed to the attribute of spirit ; which is 
involutional thought ; the attribute of matter is 
evolutional extension. Matter is extended sub- 
stance. Hence the axiom “Cogito ergo sum” 
involves the two definitions, that spirit is “ think- 
ing substance,” and that matter js “ extended sub- 
stance . 55 The one is “ res cogitans,” the other is 
4 ‘ res extensa.” It is the foundation of the Car- 
tesian philosophy. Its physics are based upon 
the latter definition, its metaphysics on the 
former. Thought, it should be observed, in 
Cartesian terminology means “consciousness.” 
“ Cogitationis nomine intelligo alia omnia, quae 
nobis consciis in nobis fiunt, quatenus in nobis 
eorum conscientia est . 55 Thought assures me of 
my own existence even though the objects of 
thought be illusory; I see an object, it may or 
not be, but the very act of thought assures me 
of my own individual being. Descartes could 
not deny the sensation caused by external objects; 
it was the proof to him of his being. All truth 
he said must be sure, but the only sure thing is 
that I exist. 

Descartes manifestly speaks of substance in a 
double sense ; and this at once gives inconsistency 
to an important part of his scheme. Infinite Sub- 
stance means that which is self-existent and re- 
quires no other substance to bring it into being. It 
is its own cause. Finite substance is wholly de- 
pendent and must be referred back to the infinite ; 
hence it is not substance according to the preceding 
definition. Therefore with reference to the Divine 
Substance, finite substance is not substance but 
create being; but with reference to its various 
individual forms it is substance, because these 
forms reciprocally exclude each other ; they are 
antagonistic and exist in mutual independence of 
being. “ Haec enim est natura substantiarum 
quod sese mutuo excludant.” 

Ordinary consciousness has faith in the reality 
of its objects. Philosophical consciousness re- 
places faith with doubt ; it does not believe, it 
thinks. Certainty only extends so far as thought 
reaches ; subjective existence is co-ordinate with 
thought, and is surrounded with an atmosphere 
of light. Objective existence in the external 
world is wrapt in darkness and doubt. They are 
as the two hemispheres, the one light and the 
other dark ; only there is no penumbra at their 
point of contact. In the former reigns the lorn 
and lonely “I,” which is mated with no “Thou.” 
The next step opens out the solution of this un- 
promising problem. 

To know the objective is to resolve the an- 
tagonism between subject and object, for know- 
ledge of the objective is only then possible when 
the two interpenetrate each other. Some “ tertium 
quid” is required, a synthetic principle that is 
wholly independent of either, and may serve as a 
connecting link between the two, thinking and 
extended substance, subject and object. These 
two substances are mutually exclusive of each 
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other, and for this cause they are limited ; the 
“ tertium quid ” or syntlietic principle must have 
no. limit, or it would bo implicated in one or other 
of these two substances, and bo neutralized. In- 
finite Substance is the syntlietic principle that 
alone can solve the antithesis of self-certainty on 
the one hand, absolute doubt on the other; that 
can throw the light of knowledge upon the world 
lying in the shades of doubt, and add abstract self- 
certainty to objective certainty. It is by this in- 
finite Substance that from the axiom “Cogito ergo 
sum” doubt is raised into objective knowledge. 
This axiom is absolute certainty ; and it is certainty 
because my perception of it is clear and distinct : 
and everything is to us truth of which wo have a 
clear and distinct perception. “ Illud omne est 
vernni,quodelarectdistincte percipio”[d/k7i7. iii.]. 

Everything must have its cause. Cause and 
effect are connected as truly as thought and 
existence: Cause must always be at least co- 
extensive with effect ; often it is of far wider 
range. The artist’s idea is the cause of his work 
of art, but it also reaches far beyond it. In the 
first case the effect is contained formally in the 
cause, in the latter transcendentally (eminenter). 
“ Cogito ergo sum ” is not clearer as an axiom 
than this relation of cause and effect. Ideas 
present themselves to the mind, whether imagina- 
tive or intellectual, and as modes of mental exist- 
ence they are real. These ideas may represent 
substance, or the accidents of substance. They 
are the “ objective reality” of Descartes; the 
objective reality of substance exceeding that of 
its accidents. But every effect must have its 
cause, and an idea is the effect of an occult cause ; 
also if the idea be an objective reality, so also 
will its cause be an objective reality, and be 
comprised in its effect either formally or tran- 
scendentally. This objective real cause is the 
“ archetype,” and every real idea has its arche- 
type in or without ourselves. “bTeque etiam in 
nobis idea sive imago ullius rei esse potest, cujus 
non alicubi sive in nobis, sive extra nos arche- 
typus aliquis, omnes ejus perfectiones re ipsa 
continens, existat ” [ Princ . i.]. But the objective 
reality of an idea in its full dimensions may tran- 
scend the individual mind which conceives it; 
the mind then cannot be its origin, the cause 
must be external to it. The perfect cannot 
have its rise in the imperfect, or the greater 
in the less. “ Hinc necessario sequitur me 
non solum esse in mundo, sed aliquam aliam 
rein, quee istius idem est causa, etiam existere” 
[Med. iii.]. The ideal accident of substance may 
be conceived in my mind transcendentally, for 
I am substance. The idea of substance can be 
conceived “ formally ” for the same reason ; but 
the idea of an infinite substance is beyond my 
grasp, for I am only finite substance. This idea, 
therefore, is the only one that convinces me that 
there is an existence above and beyond my own, 
the only one that cannot possibly be devoid of 
cause without me, and which for this reason is an 
immediate representation to me of objeetivo exist- 
ence as a reality. As truly, therefore, as I exist, 
there is an existent being without me. I am no 
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solitary existence. There is a “ Thou ” and an 
“ It ” in addition to the “ I ” of individual being ; 
an objective as well as a subjective reality. Light 
is dawning on the darker hemisphere, and the 
mind has learned to acknowledge everything to 
bo as really existent as itself, the idea of which 
presents itself as a clear and manifest entity. 
The idea of “objective reality” is gained. The 
sun of infinite substance has risen and cleared 
away the darkness. By the light of this sun every 
following school of philosophy has pursued its 
course, though some, as Spinoza, have confounded 
the light with the illumined substance, the sub- 
jective with the objective. 

The infinite substance of philosophy is the God 
of theology. But it is not by the above process 
that the human mind has reasoned out for itself 
the idea of God. God Himself has implanted it 
indelibly in the soul; it is the artist’s symbol 
engraved upon his work, “ Tamquam nota Arti- 
ficis operi suo impressa” [Med. iii.]. The Absolute 
or Infinite, therefore, is a third substance, external 
to and independent of thinking and extended 
substance, both of which are finite, and are 
reciprocally antagonistic ; in infinite substance 
there is no antagonism. This notion of the im- 
manence of the Deity in the mind occupies a very 
subordinate part in the Cartesiaffsystem. It is as 
a mere mathematical point, but it extended itself 
concentrically on every side, and in Spinoza’s 
scheme it comprised the universe. 

The idea of an external infinite substance thus 
impressed upon the soul as an innate idea, is the 
existence of God within the soul. The same 
axiom here also applies, by the same certitude 
that I exist because I am a thinking being. I 
am sure that God exists in the universe because 
He exists in my thought, “ Deus cogitatur ergo 
est.” It is a certitude gained by immediate 
intuition, and not by dialectical reasoning. The 
idea of God is at once the proof of His existence, 
for it is the proof of that very existence. Every 
other idea presented to the mind suggests the 
possibility of existence, the idea of God involves 
the necessity of His being. I may form the idea 
of a griffin in my mind, but the idea does not 
give reality to such a being. The idea of the 
infinite is exactly co-ordinate with infinite exist- 
ence ; the mind could form no idea of such per- 
fection if it did not really exist. Anselm professed 
to demonstrate the subjective Being of God; 
Descartes argues that the innate idea of the Deity 
shows His immanence in the soul. The proposi- 
tions are of a cognate character, they are not 
identical. According to Descartes, in infinite 
substance the essential idea and real existence 
are co-ordinate terms (essentia et existentia), and 
the idea of Perfect Being comprehends within 
itself that of necessary existence. To have by 
intuition an idea of God is to have an intuitive 
knowledge of Ilis Being. The idea of God and 
the Being of God are one. It is from this point 
that Spinoza took up the reasoning, and carried 
out the Cartesian theory in a thoroughgoing 
Pantheistic sense. The Schools had always kept 
philosophy in subordination to theology, both 
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however being treated as parts of an entire unity. 
Descartes disjoined them, and applied to philo- 
sophy a new ontological nomenclature. Spinoza 
advanced further, and devised a system with 
which theology could have nothing further to do : 
it was practical atheism ; its god was necessity. 

The “ primum movens ” that sets all in move- 
ment is the Deity ; but the idea included in the 
Deity is not a Divine Being that works every- 
thing according to His own good pleasure and 
with a benevolent design, but a principle of 
mere eausation irrespective of any moral quality ; 
a mechanical Deity that is only so far supra- 
natural as that Infinite Substance must always 
stand in antagonism with the finite. A very 
easy step led Spinoza to discard the supra , and 
to find in nature its own immanent causation. 
“ Deus supra naturam ” then became “ Deus 
sive natura.” God, who is the cause of objective 
knowledge in the mind, is as the phenomenon of 
movement in inert and passive matter. We are 
on the threshold of pure naturalism. All nature 
is a huge unvarying machine. The Divine Prin- 
ciple created indeed, but exereises no further 
control over the work of his hands. “ Semel 
jussit semper paret.” [Bemusat, Essais , art. 
Descartes. Saisset, Manuel de la Phil.; Precur- 
seurs et Disc . de Descartes ; Philosophie religieuse ; 
JEnesideme , 261, 275. Bitter, Gesch. d. Phil . 
Fischer, Gesch. d. n. Phil. Dorner, Gesch . d. 
Wissensch. in Deutschland .] 

DEVIL WOBSHIPPEBS. [Yezeedees.] 
DIACONOFTSCHINS. A Bussian sect of 
Dissenters which separated from thePoPOFTSCHiNS 
in the year 1706, under the leadership of Alexander 
the Deacon, at Veska, from whom it takes its name. 
DIACBINOMENI. [Hussitantes.] 

D ELECTEE. [Agapem.] 

DIM CEBITiE. [Tropit2e.] 

DIOTBEPHES. The Venerable Bede, in his 
Commentary on St. John, speaks of Diotrephes, 
who in some unexplained way withstood the 
authority of the Apostle [3 John 9, 10] — as “a 
proud and insolent heresiarch.” Other writers 
have also included him among the early heretics, 
and Hammond inclines to the opinion that he 
became a Gnostic [Dissert, de Antichi'isto, xiii. 
p. 43], There is however no early evidence 
whatever on the subject of his heresy, and the 
words of St. John point to his having assumed a 
schismatical rather than an heretical position at 
the time when his name is mentioned. He is 
not noticed by Epiphanius, nor by any of the other 
early heresiologists. 

DISCIPLES OE CUBIST. [Cajipbellites, 
American.] 

DISCIPLES OF ST. JOHN. [Sab^ans.] 
DISCIPLINABIANS. The Ultra-Calvinists 
of the Elizabethan age, whose object was to sub- 
stitute the Presbyterian system established by 
Calvin at Geneva under the name of “ the Dis- 
cipline ” for the Episcopal system of the Church 
of England. It was against this party, and 
especially in answer to the writings of their 
leader Thomas Cartwright, that Hooker wrote his 
work on Ecclesiastical Polity. The Disciplin- 
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arian “ platform,” as they were accustomed to 
eall it, comprised the abolition of bishops, arch- 
deacons, deans, canons, and all other ecelesiastieal 
officers except 11 presbyters.” It would also have 
abolished all existing eourts as tyrannical and 
oppressive, substituting in their place the far 
more tyrannical system of “ consistories,” sueh as 
Calvin originated at Geneva, or that of “ pres- 
byteries” and “ kirk-sessions ” which has been 
established in Scotland. . It also aimed at great 
strictness in repelling persons from the Holy 
Communion. At one time the Disciplinarians 
had so much expectation of carrying out their 
plans as openly to express their conviction that 
Parker would be the last Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. [Admonitionists.] 

DISSENTEBS. A general name used in 
England and Wales for those who belong to any 
seet, to distinguish them from members of the 
Church of England. The term came into use 
soon after the Bevolution of a.d. 1688, and its 
origin is indicated by words used in the title and 
body of an Act passed in that year, in which 
those formerly called “Nonconformists” are 
styled “ Their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dis- 
senting from the Chureh of England” [1 Will. & 
Mar. cap. 18]. Their present numbers in Eng- 
land and Wales are estimated as follows : — 


Sects. 

Members. 

Children 
under 15. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to Pop. 

Methodists . 

655,800 

515,272 

1,171,072 

5.2 

Independents 

290,300 

232,807 

529,107 

2.2 

Baptists . . 

Roman Catholics 

233,088 

183,140 

416,228 

l.S 

English . . 

100,240 

78,760 

179,000 

.7 

Irish . . . 

469,260 

263,300 

732,560 

3.2 

Miscellaneous 

118,518 

93,121 

211,639 

.9 

Total . . 

1,873,206 

1,366,400 

3,239,606 

14. 


Deducting the Irish Boman Catholics the Dissen- 
ting population of England and Wales thus num- 
bers millions, or 11 per eent. in a population 
of 22,704,108. [Nonconformists. Puritans.] 
DISSIDENTS. The inclusive name for Polish 
Protestants, as Dissenters is for the Protestants 
of England. It was first used at the time of the 
Deformation, appearing in the Acts of the War- 
saw Confederation of a.d. 1573. [Polish Protes- 
tants. Krasinski’s Reform, in Poland , ii. 11.] 
DOCETiE. Heretics of very early date who held 
our Lord’s Body to have been only the appearance 
(8o ktjctis) of a body, not a material or real one. 

This heresy rests upon the notion of the inherent 
evil of matter. For with a material body inherently 
evil the Divine Nature cannot be thought to have 
united Itself; neither in the systems of the Gnos- 
tics, who tried, by a succession of iEons, to bridge 
over the space between the Deity and Matter, 
eould it be thought that the iEon, derived from 
the Divine Nature, whose office was to correct the 
work of the evil Demiurge, united himself with the 
handiwork of that Demiurge. In this difficulty, 
some were led to deny the reality of the body, 
some the truth of the union. The former were 
the Docette. Of them, some held that the Body 
of our Lord was merely simulated, that it was an 
immaterial phantasm : some allowed that it was a 
substantial body, but of a celestial substance. 
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Hippolytus ascribes ibis heresy to Simon 
Magus. “ And so it was,” ho writes, “ that 
Jesus appeared as man, when in reality Ho was 
not a man. He suffered, not as actually under- 
going suffering, but appearing to the Jews to do 
so” [Ref ut. vi. 14]. Docetism thus appeared 
along with Gnosticism. But, again, Hippolytus 
[viii. 1-8] treats the Docetae as a separate sect, 
and describes the system of Htons which they 
held. Of this system it is sufficient to say that 
it is much more developed than the system of 
Simon, and very nearly identical with the system 
of Valentinus. It appears, therefore, that this 
point of Gnostic teaching was brought more pro- 
minently forward, so as to give to a division of 
Gnostics a distinctive name. By this, conse- 
quently, is to be interpreted the statement of 
Clement of Alexandria, that Julius Cassianus 
was the author of the sect of Docetae 
iii. 13]. The tenet had been held before, 1 but 
Cassianus insisted more upon it. Cassianus was 
a disciple of Valentinus. He brought Docetism 
into notice in connection with Encratite austerity. 
His book, quoted by Clement, was On Continence , 
and Clement states that in this matter he agreed 
with Tatian, with whom he was contemporary. 
Of this Encratite phase of Docetism Jerome 
speaks, making Tatian the author of the heresy 
as Clement made Cassian : “ Tatianus qui puta- 
tivam Christi carnem introducens, omnem con- 
junctionem masculi ad feminam immundam 
arbitrabatur ” [Comm, in cap. vi. Epist. ad 
Galat.]. It appears strange that Clement and 
Jerome should speak of the heresy as intro- 
duced by Cassian and Tatian ; for there is no 
doubt that it existed in apostolic times, and was 
generally held by the Gnostics. 

Serapion, consecrated Bishop of Antioch in 
a.d. 190 or 191, found the error in the Gospel 
of Peter, which he obtained from the successors 
of some heretics called Docetae [Euseb. II. E. 
vi. 12]. Grabe and Beausobre suppose, with 
much probability, that this Gospel was forged by 
Leueius, who is placed by Lardner a.d. 135-150. 
[Hist, of Heretics , Leueius . ] From this Gos- 
pel Serapion says he learnt what the heresy of 
Marcianus was. Lardner assumes that Marcianus 
was Marcion, but it is very improbable that 
Serapion was not before acquainted with the 
tenets of so notorious a heretic. If, however, 
Leueius were the author of the Gospel of Peter, 
we have a connection with Marcion, Leueius 
being his disciple. Marcion undoubtedly was a 
Docetic [Tertull. adv. Marc. iii. 8, 9]. So were 
Cerdo, Bardesanes, Saturninus [Epiph. llcer. 
xli. lvi. xxiii.]. 2 In short, the tenets of Gnos- 
ticism include the Docetic heresy, unless, as an 
alternative, one of two opinions be adopted, 
cither that upon Jesus, born of human parents, 

1 See Ittigius, Dis. de Ilccr. ii. x. 193. Ittigius shews 
that Cassianus did not originate, but renewed the heresy. 

2 Basilides held the proper manhood of Jesus, and that 
the Divine Intelligence united itself with Him at His 
baptism [Neander and bitter]. The later followers of 
Basilides received into theii system the views of the 
Docetse. [Basiltdiaxs.] 
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the iEon Christ descended, or that the body 
assumed by Christ was of celestial substance, 
which passed through the person of the Virgin 
as water through a tube. This last was the 
opinion of Valentinus 3 [Epiph. Panar. Indie. 
tom. II. xi.] These three, it is evident, alike 
deny that the "Word was made Flesh. See 
Irenaeus, adv. Ilccr. III. xi. 3, and xvi. 1, 
V. 1, 2. The first, or Docetic opinion, was held 
both earlier and more widely than the other 
opinions. It was opposed by Ignatius, et 8e 
A eyovcrtv to 8ok€lv TreTrovOevou amov [ad Trail. 
x. ; ad St/mm. ii.] ; by Hernias, as to that form 
of it which separates the Son of God from the 
body in death, and so gives up the body itself 
[Past. III. v. 6 : see Dorncr, On the Person of 
Christ , A. i. 132] ; and Hippolytus’ ascription of 
it to Simon Magus is supported by the general 
voice of antiquity. Jerome said that the Lord’s 
body was declared to be a phantom while the 
Apostles were still in the world and the blood of 
Christ still fresh in Judaea [adv. Lucif. xxiii.]. 
There can be little doubt, then, that the words 
of St. John [1 Ep. iv. 3] were directed against a 
sect of Docetae then existing. 

Thus in the early Church there were two 
principal heresies, each of several branches, the 
Gnostic and the Jewish. The Gnostics were in 
general Docetae. Erring with regard to the 
nature of God, they allowed, with more or less 
departure from Catholic truth, a divine nature, 
more or less clearly defined, in our Lord ; but 
they denied His humanity. The Jewish sects 
avoided the error of an inferior creator, but 
asserted that our Lord was no more than man. 
All the Docetae denied the resurrection of the 
body. This is a necessary consequence of their 
denial of the reality of Christ’s body ; and it is 
perhaps correct to infer that those of whom St. 
Paul speaks [1 Cor. xv. 12] were Docetae whose 
existence somewhat later is proved by St. John’s 
words. 

We return then to Cassian and Tatian, who 
gave a new impulse to Docetism. They arc 
placed by Cave in a.d. 173-4. Of the former 
nothing more is known than has been mentioned, 
except that his exegetical works are referred to 
by Clement of Alexandria i. 21], where 

Tatian’s works are also referred to. Tatian was 
an Assyrian, founder of a sect of Encratite 
Gnostics, which lasted till after the fourth cen- 
tury. The congruity of Docetic and Hyperas- 

3 Of Valentinus’ opinion Iremeus says, “ I have proved 
already that it is the same thing to say that He appeared 
merely to outward seeming, and to affirm that He re- 
ceived nothing from Mary” [adv. Hccr. v. 1, 2]. To the 
minor subdivisions of the Valentinian School Docetism 
is attributed ; as to the Secundians, by Philaster ex- 
pressly [Ilccr. xl.], and by Epiphanius [Ilccr. xxxii.], in 
the general assertion that, regarding Christ' they agreed 
with the Valentinians : and to the Marcosians by Prae- 
destinatus [cap. xiv.]. But of these minor sects, testi- 
mony is hardly required. Vincent of Lerins writes, 
“Valentinus, Eutyches, Saturninus, Marcion, Basilides 
(hut see foregoing note), Cerdo et Manichieus phantasiaj 
praedicatores, aiunt filium Dei Deum, et personam homi- 
nis non substantive extitisse,«sed actu putativo quodaui 
et conversationc simulasse ” [cont. Hccr. cxx.]. 
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cetic notions Is too manifest to be dwelt upon ; 
and the expression of their union is fitly the 
practice of using water alone in the Holy Eu- 
charist. [HyDROPARASTATjE .] 1 

Lastly, with a theosophy differing from Tatian’s, 
Manichoeus held the fundamental principle of 
the inherent evil of matter, and followed it to its 
conclusion of the necessity of mortifying, not the 
flesh with its affections and lusts in the scriptural 
sense, but the body as a body. His Docetism 
consequently was identical with that of Tatian. 
Prudentius names Manichseus as the representa- 
tive of the Docetae [Apoth. 961]. 

DONATISTS. A sect which separated itself 
from the Church in Africa early in the fourth cen- 
tury. It grew out of the misguided zeal, passing 
into fanaticism, which had adopted or produced 
Montanism and N ovatianism. This spirit working 
in the Church was sure to find or to make an occa- 
sion of schism, and it now laid hold of the ten- 
derness shewn to the “ Traditores” who had given 
up the sacred books to escape martyrdom in the 
Diocletian persecution. Irregular and scliismatical 
proceedings had taken place before the year 311, 
such as the sending envoys to Carthage by Secun- 
dus, senior bishop, and therefore, according to the 
custom of the province, primate of Nuinidia, 
who through these envoys appointed a visitor of 
the Church of Carthage [August. Serin, xlvi. cap. 
xv.]. Such also was the rebaptizing of Catholics, 
and the uncanonical treatment of bishops who 
had fallen in persecution, by Donatus of Casae 
Nigrae [Op tat. I. xxiv. and Dupin’s note]. Hut 
the immediate occasion of the Donatist schism 
was the disputing the election of Caecilian to the 
bishopric of Carthage, and the schism was formed 
by the irregular consecration of Majorinus as his 
rival, Donatus of Casae Nigrae being the chief 
consecrator. Heresy was superadded, principally 
under another Donatus, successor to Majorinus in 
the scliismatical episcopate, in the astounding 
assertion that the whole Church, with the ex- 
ception of the Donatist section, had failed through 
the contamination of communion with Caecilian. 
In this assertion was reduced to a dogma that 
which is in fact virtually assumed in every 
schism, namely, the purity of the separating 
body, and the apostasy of the body which is 
deserted. The Novatians had made a similar 

1 A difficulty with regard to Artemon, about twenty- 
five years later than Tatian, ought not to be passed over. 
Artemon was a Psilantliropist, but Methodius is generally 
thought to attribute to him the directly contrary heresy 
of Docetism. Methodius’ words are given iu Clark’s tran - 
slation : They “have gone astray with regard to one of 
the three Persons of the Trinity. As when they say, like 
Sabellius, that the Almighty Person of the Father Him- 
self suffered ; or as when they say, like Artemas, that 
the Person of the Son was born and manifested only in 
appearance,” &c. [ Banquet . Disc. viii. cap. x.] But Me- 
thodius, we venture to say, is misinterpreted. He is 
speaking of errors regarding the Divine Persons. Re- 
garding the First Person, he notes the error of Patri- 
passianism ; regarding the second, the error that the 
Son was not really incarnate. The hdicrjcns which he 
names is not the unreality of the body in w r hich the 
Divine nature appeared, but the simulation of an incar- 
nation presented by the mere man Jesus when the Divine 
nature descended upon Him without a personal union. 
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assertion but upon different grounds. Donatism 
is also a separate schism, inasmuch as there 
was a second departure from the Church and a 
second line of irregular consecrations. The char- 
acter of the younger party is moreover dis- 
tinguished from the elder by greater fanaticism. 

In the beginning of the fourth century Men- 
surius, bishop of Carthage, was cited to appear 
before Maxentius, on the charge of concealing in 
his house the author of a libel on the Emperor. 
He died, in his return home, in the year 311. 
Two presbyters, Botrus and Celestius, aspired to 
the bishopric. They belonged to a fanatical 
party, 2 which Mensurius and his Archdeacon 
Caecilian had opposed, the party which courted 
martyrdom not unfrequently from unhallowed 
motives. Optatus states that Botrus and Celes- 
tius, in order to further their own purposes, 
contrived to bring on the election and consecra- 
tion without summoning the bishops of Numidia 3 
[Opt. I. xviii., Dupin’s ed. p. 15]. This cer- 
tainly implies that the Numidian bishops had 
customarily been summoned, whether of right or 
by courtesy, to assist at such elections. Caecilian 
however was elected in their absence, and was 
consecrated by Felix of Aptunga, a suffragan of 
the proconsular province of which Carthage was 
the metropolis. 

The disappointed presbyters organized an 
opposition to the new bishop. Donatus of Casae 
Nigrae was put at its head, and it was strength- 
ened by the wealth and influence of Lucilla, a 
Spanish lady residing in Carthage. The party 
comprised also those to whom Mensurius, oil 
leaving Carthage, had entrusted the church pro- 
perty, which (to their disappointment it is said) 
they were obliged to refund to Caecilian. At 
the invitation of this party seventy Numidian 
bishops, under Secundus of Tigisis, the Nu- 

2 There were those who, courting persecution, boasted 
unasked that they possessed copies of the Scriptures 
which they would not surrender. This Mensurius did 
not approve. He opposed also the visiting the martyrs 
in prison “incaute et glomeratim.” [Compare Cyprian, 
Epist. v. Oxf. ed.] 

3 Optatus’ words are: “ Botrus et Celestius, ut dicitur, 
apud Carthaginem ordinari cupientes, operam dederunt, 
ut absentibus Numidis soli vicini episcopi peterentur 
qui ordinationem apud Carthaginem eelebrarent. .Tunc 
suffragio totius populi Caecilianus eligitur : et manus im- 
ponente Felice Autumnitano episcopus ordinatur.” 
Dupin explains the words by the statement of Augus- 
tine, w T hich will be quoted above, and refers the supposed 
right of the Numidian bishops simply to the consecra- 
tion. But Optatus relates the election of Caecilian so 
pointedly, after the statement of the absence of these 
bishops, that one cannot but infer his meaning to be 
that Botrus and Celestius (mistaking perhaps the pro- 
pensities of the several parties) manoeuvred to prevent 
the Numidians taking part in the election. Augustine 
relates the objection as made at the Conference of Car- 
thage [a.d. 410], when doubtless the objection was put 
in the form which appeared most tenable. Dupin 
states: “Secundus et Episcopi Numidke vocati Car- 
thaginem ad ordinationem Episcopi invenerunt Csecili- 
anum jam ordinatum ” [Hist. Donatist. p. viii.]. Op- 
tatus plainly states that the Numidian bishops were sent 
for after the ordination : “ Ab his tribus personis contra 
Caecilianum causae confictae sunt, ut vitiosa ejus ordina- 
tio diceretur. Ad Secundum Tigisitanum missum est, 
ut Carthaginem veniretur” [p. 16]. 
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midian primate, met at Carthage, and cited 
Cmcilian to appear at their synod. They alleged 
that an election and consecration in their absence 
was irregular, that Cmcilian’s consecration was 
null, because his chief consecrator Felix was a 
Traditor, and they charged Ciecilian with cruelty 
to the confessors in prison. Cmcilian refused 
to obey their summons. They excommunicated 
him, and consecrated a rival, Majorinus, a mem- 
ber of Lueilla’s household. 1 

The first of these allegations against Cmcilian 
refers directly to the schism, the second to the 
incipient heresy of the Donatists ; the third is a 
personal charge brought by way of aggravation. 

It seems plain that Gptatus has stated the 
first as resting on a supposed right of the Nu- 
midian bishops to take part in the election. At 
the Conference at Carthage it was stated differ- 
ently, and made to rest on the claim of the Nu- 
midian primate to bo the consecrator of the 
Carthaginian primate. The two claims are really 
inconsistent, for the latter supposes Numidia to 
be a distinct province with its own metropoli- 
tan, the former (unless the presence of the Nu- 
midian prelates was merely by invitation of 
courtesy, in which case no charge of irregularity 
could be founded on their absence) supposes the 
Xu midian bishops to have seats in the provincial 
synod of Carthage. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that both claims were made, for the province 
was only of recent formation, and the primate 
may have claimed what he thought his new 
rights, and the bishops not forgotten their old 
customs. Neither are factious men very care- 
ful to be consistent. At the Conference of Car- 
thage the Donatists objected that Caecilian’s con- 
secration was uncanonical, because he had not 
sent for the primate of Numidia to come and 
ordain him, “ ut princeps a principe ordinaretur.” 
Augustine answered, “ that Csecilian had no 
need of this, since the custom of the Catholic 
Church was otherwise ; ” which was, not to have 
the Xumidian bishops to ordain the Bishop of 
Carthage, but the neighbouring bishops of the 
province of Carthage ; as it was not the custom 
at Dome to send for a metropolitan out of 
another province to ordain the Bishop of Borne, 
but he was always ordained by the Bishop of 
Ostia, a neighbouring bishop of the same pro- 
vince [August. Brevic. Collat. Tert. Die . 29]. 
The former claim, viz. to take part in the elec- 
tion, supposes the Numidian bishops to be of the 
proconsular province. But they had certainly 
acted as a separate province six years previously, 
when their synod met at Cirta, the civil metro- 
polis, under the presidency of Secundus of Tigisis, 
to elect a bishop for Cirta. This independent 
action shews that the Numidian bishops were 
not an integral part of the provincial synod of 
Africa Proconsularis, and that their presence at 
the election of a bishop of Carthage was there- 

1 Lucilla bribed these bishops. The price of Ma- 
jorinus’ consecration was 400 Folles [ Monum . Vet . in 
Dupin, p. 263]. Every Follis contained 125 pieces of 
silver, and the whole sum may be computed at about 
£2400 [Gibbon, Dccl. and Fall . ch. xvi. note, 127]. 
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fore unnecessary. In Cyprian’s time Numidia 
and Mauritania were attached to the proconsular 
province [Cypr. Ep. xlviii. Oxf. ed.J, and pro- 
bably continued so nearly to the time of Con- 
stantine. The claim to take part in the Cartha- 
ginian election, if really made, was, it seems, an 
attempt to retain their old privileges under their 
new status. 

The second allegation against Caccilian was 
that ho had been consecrated by Traditors, Felix 
of Aptunga, the chief consecrator, being charged 
with this crime. In this allegation, besides the 
question of the fact, there is also the question of 
the character of the fact. The crime of Tradi- 
tion was a new one. It was a peculiarity of the 
Diocletian persecution to endeavour to destroy 
all copies of the Scriptures. Was the surrender 
of the Scriptures to be considered equivalent to 
a denial of Christ 1 Those who put forward the 
objection as a justification of their separation 
from Csecilian must have asserted this equi- 
valence, and rested on the rule of the Church 
that they who lapsed in time of persecution were 
not to be ordained. [See Origen, cont. Cel. iii. 
p. 143, Spenser’s ed. Cyprian, Ep. lxvii. Oxf. 
ed. Cone. Nic. Canon x., which refers to 
Apost . Can. liv. or lxi. Bruns’ Canons , p. 17.] 
Caecilian’s adherents however did not argue the 
question of the canonical capacity or incapacity 
of Traditors for receiving and conveying the 
grace of ordination. They met their opponents 
on the question of fact ; and the several courts 
to which, as we shall see, the case was submitted, 
acquitted Felix. The charge was retorted on 
the objectors with terrible distinctness and cer- 
tainty. The Numidian bishops under Secundus 
had at Cirta waived the inquiries which were in- 
culpating the larger number of the members of the 
synod, and had elected to the see of Cirta a Tra- 
ditor, Sylvanus [August, cont. Crescen. iii. 30 ; 
Optat. I. xiv.]. The third allegation, which 
charged Caecilian with cruelty, was also disproved. 

The schism being thus formed by the conse- 
cration of Majorinus, and Caecilian standing firm, 
the Donatists set the first example of referring 
spiritual affairs to the decision of the civil ruler. 
They prayed the Emperor to appoint a com- 
mission of ecclesiastical judges, specifying the 
bishops of Gaul as men from whom impartiality 
might be expected. Perhaps it may be con- 
sidered to afford some show of excuse for this 
appeal, that the Emperor had limited to the ad- 
herents of Caecilian the distribution of a large 
sum of money, sent by him for the relief of the 
African Christians. Constantine 2 issued a com- 
mission to Miltiades of Borne, with whom ho 
joined the bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Arles; 
but the commission was afterwards extended, 
and in virtue of it twenty bishops met at the 
Lateran in Borne [a.d. 313] to try the case. 

2 Constantine’s commission is directed to Miltiades, 
Bishop of home, and to Marcus [Euseb. H. E. x. 5]. 
Yalesius thinks that Marcus was a presbyter of Eome, 
who became Pope in the year a.d. 336. Barouius tries to 
get rid of Marcus b} r a correction which no one can accept 
(says Yalesius) who knows Greek. The bishops clearly 
sat as imperial commissioners. 
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The decision was in Cceciliau’s favour. So also 
was the decision of the Council of Arles [a."». 
314], and the judgment of the Emperor himself 
[a.d. 316], which were successively taken upon 
the prayer of the Donatists for a further hearing. 
By the two last courts Felix was acquitted as 
well as Csecilian. 

Majorinus was succeeded by Donatus, called 
the Great, to distinguish him from Donatus of 
Caste Nigrse. Under him the schismatic prin- 
ciples of the seet ossified themselves into a 
formal heresy, and its fanaticism was largely 
increased. The factions conduct of the sect pro- 
voked Constantine to take severe measures with 
them ; they were deprived of their churches, 
their bishops banished. A fanatical banditti 
sprung from the exasperated body, and these 
ruffians grew so strong, and spread so much 
alarm, that the Emperor, in fear of civil war, 
recalled his edicts, and tried to appease the 
Donatists by a toleration. But the Circum- 
cellions were not to be so cheeked, nor the 
general body to be so appeased. Constans was 
obliged to have recourse to arms, but he used 
them in such a manner that punishment became 
persecution. Julian favoured the sect, and in 
no long time it spread over the larger part of the 
provinee of Africa, while in Eumidia it had an 
uncontested superiority. It is said to have 
numbered four hundred bishops. Gratian and 
Yalentinian prohibited the assemblies of the 
Donatists, and commanded that their churches 
should be closed or restored to the Catholics. 
But these attempts to stop the schism were in 
vain, and a law of Honorius in the year 405, 
occasioned by the renewed violences of the Cir- 
cumcellions, commanded these men under the 
severest penalties to reunite themselves to the 
Catholic Church. Augustine had now brought 
his power to bear on the controversy. In the 
year 411 a conference, at which were present two 
hundred and eighty-six Catholic, and two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine Donatist bishops, was 
held at Carthage, at the command of the Emperor, 
and under the superintendence of the pnetor 
Mareellinus. The Catholic bishops pledged 
themselves, in the event of reunion, to receive 
the Donatist bishops with all their ecclesiastical 
dignities, an act of self-denial which was met 
with pride and contempt. “ The sons of martyrs 
can have nothing to do with the race of Iradi- 
tors.” After evasive delays St. Augustine was 
enabled to refute the dogmatical proposition 
which his adversaries finally advanced; he proved 
that the Church, by the unavoidable tolerance of 
wicked men, had not forfeited its character of 
sanctity, truth, and Catholicity [Dollinger’s Ch. 
Hist. Cox’s transl. ii. p. 101]. 

Mareellinus, the Emperor’s deputy, who pre- 
sided in the assembly, decided in favour of the 
Catholics, and ordered them to take possession 
of the ehurches which the Donatist bishops had 
unjustly become possessed of. 

Another and a more decisive law of the year 
413 produced the effect, that many of the Dona- 
tist communities, together with their bishops, 
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passed over to the Church. The prudence of the 
Catholic bishops, and the moderation of the 
canons of the Council of Carthage [a.d. 418-419], 
wMch will be detailed hereafter, restored many 
to tne unity of the Church. But the sect was 
not quite extinct until the seventh century. 

This outline, however brief, will be sufficient 
to introduce the consideration of the essential 
points and leading character of the Donatist 
schism. Montanism, which arose in Phrygia, 
grew in Africa as in a congenial soil. Uovatian- 
ism, which sprung from Africa, returned from 
Pome to be received in its birth-place with 
enthusiasm. Donatism is to be attributed to the 
working of the same schismatic spirit, springing 
from a perversion of the fervency and zeal of 
African Christianity. The disputed eleetion of 
Csecilian was but an opportune occasion for this 
spirit to shew itself, the simony of Lueilla was 
but an accident in its development. Montan- 
ism, in setting up its claim to be the Church, 
had sheltered itself under the pretence of a new 
prophecy, by whieh the constitution and dis- 
cipline of the Chureh was to be perfected. Uova- 
tianism had cast off this disguise, and proclaimed 
itself the Church of the pure, simply from the 
discipline whieh it enforced. It was to be the 
true Chureh, because of the character of its 
members. The Donatists rejected these principles 
of the Uovatians 1 as heretical, boasted that they 
deviated in nothing from Catholic doctrine and 
practice, but maintained that they alone possessed 
an uncorrupted priesthood, that the ministry of 
the Church Catholic was invalidated by guilt. 
Donatism was to be the true Church 2 in regard of 
the validity of its apostolical succession. The sec- 
tarians of Africa thus bade the Church stand by, 
in the first case because it was incomplete, in the 
second case because it was impure, in the third 
case because it was priestless. Consequently, 
while both Novatians and Donatists 3 rebaptized 
the Catholics who joined them, there were these 
differences in their practice. The Donatists re- 
tained the use of chrism, and admitted the 
lapsed to penance, and did not condemn second 
marriages. They were very strong Episcopalians, 
however irregular in their mode of working out 
their principles, while Uovatian appears to have 
rather yielded to Episcopaey from necessity than 
to have adopted it from principle. [Novatians.] 

1 Cresconius, whose words are quoted by Augustine, 
names the Novatians along with the Manichseans, Arians, 
and , other heretics; and proceeds, “Inter nos, quibus 
idem Christus natus, mortuus et resurgens, una religio, 
eadem Sacramenta, nihil in Christiana observatione 
diversum, schisma factum, non hseresis dicitnr.” Nor 
does Augustine in reply fix upon Cresconius any of these 
special heresies, but argues from the fact of the Donatist 
rebaptism \cont. Cresc. ii. 4-6]. 

2 “Inter nos et Donatistas qusestio est, ubi sit hoc 
corpus (sc. Christi), id est, ubi sit Ecclesia” [Aug. De 
Unit. Eccl. 2]. 

3 The Donatists were not unanimous in rebaptizing. 
Tichonius, a Donatist quoted by Augustine, tells of a 
synod at Carthage of two hundred and seventy bishops 
of the sect which passed a decree against the practice. 
This must have been about the year 330. The authority 
of this synod did not prevail [August. Epist. ad Vincent . 
93, n. 43. See Dupiu’s Hist. p. xxiv.]. 
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Fanaticism, which was increasing in the African 
Church, thus gained a special object, the Catholic 
priesthood, against which it could concentrate 
itself; and it burst forth in profanation of Church, 
altar, and Eucharist, in everything which could 
mark contempt for the body it counted profane. 
Outrage and cruelty followed, culminating in the 
rutlianism and rebellion of the Cireuincellions. 
These excesses were disapproved and checked by 
the governing body of the Donatists to the best 
of their power, but those who have themselves 
rebelled against authority are seldom able to en- 
force order among their followers. 

The history of the Synod of Cirta appears to 
guide us to the cause of this rigorous fanaticism. 
Inquiry being then made into the number of 
Traditors, so many of the bishops appeared to he 
implicated in that guilt that the assembly dared 
not proceed with the inquiry, and closed the 
matter by referring all to the judgment of God. 
It is commonly observed that men who have 
been guilty of a crime are most severe upon that 
crime ; and it seems that the Humidian bishops, 
conscience-stricken at the extent of guilt, instead 
of endeavouring to possess their souls in patience 
in future trials, instead of revenging their dis- 
obedience upon themselves in repentance, re- 
venged themselves upon others, charging Coecilian 
(wrongfully however) with the guilt from which 
they were not themselves free, and drawing con- 
clusions from that guilt which they had not 
drawn in their own case. The history of the 
Church presents many an example of such incon- 
sistency. They were compelled by the necessity 
of self-justification to extend those conclusions 
to the whole body of the Church. 

It has been already observed that the Donatists 
set the first example of referring spiritual affairs to 
the decision of the civil ruler. In the consideration 
of this point it must be borne in mind that the es- 
tablished constitutional doctrine of Rome was that 
the Republic (now the Emperor) was the religious 
as well as the civil head of the State. 1 Accordingly 
when Christianity was established (at the very 
time we are speaking of), and when Constantine 
professed Christianity, the Emperor, by constitu- 
tional rule, accepted the chief government of all 
estates of his realm, whether ecclesiastical or civil. 
Rut it remained to define the true limits of the 
peculiar and special jurisprudence which had 
grown lip in the action of courts Christian, to 
define the limits and rights of the internal 
legislation of the Church. It is nothing wonder- 
ful that at the very first establishment of Chris- 
tianity men had no correct notions of the nature 
and extent of the imperial supremacy; nor is it 
any special blame to the Donatists, for they share 
it with all Christendom, that zeal made them think 
it right to call in the secular power to advance 
what was believed to be the truth. Catholics and 
schismatics alike upheld the imperial supremacy 
when it was on their side. Rut there must he 
bounds to these concessions and allowances ; and 
surely the nature cf the crime with which Felix 
was charged, and the effect of the fact, if proved, 
1 See Milinan, Latin Christianity , III. v. 
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upon Cmcilian’s consecration, was a matter, if any 
could be, for determination by Church authority. 
Again the appeal from the Council of Arles to 
the Emperor cannot be extenuated by any 
uncertainty as to the limits of the imperial 
supremacy. It was at the petition of the Do- 
natists that the Emperor, whether or not exceed- 
ing his legitimate powers, had appointed ecclesi- 
astical commissioners to try the ease ; and when 
they complained of the insufficiency of the 
tribunal he summoned a synod so large that 
writers of good repute have asserted it to he a 
plenary council. To appeal from this to the 
Emperor in person was to surrender the liberties 
of the Church by denying the power of her 
synods. The Emperor himself felt that their 
conduct was not that of Churchmen : “ Sicut in 
causis gentilium fieri solet, appellationem inter- 
posuerunt” [Optat. i. 25, and Dupin’s note]. 
Vexed at their successive defeats, and urged by 
the haughty temper of Donatus of Carthage, the 
party now asserted their independence of the 
civil power as insolently as they had before 
submissively courted its aid. “ Quid Christianis 
cum regibus, aut quid Episcopis cum palatio?” 
“ Quid est Imperatori cum Ecclesia?” [Optat. i. 
22, and iii. 3.] Hor did their opponents fail to 
remind them of the inconsistency. One suit 
appears to have been beard in a civil court at the 
request of the Catholics. It was one step in the 
controversy, a part of the case, the whole of 
which had been referred to the Emperor. Sil- 
vanus had been elected bishop of Cirta or Con- 
stantina. A deacon, Haudinarius, was excom- 
municated by him, and in revenge betrayed the 
secrets of the party. He made known that 
Silvanus was a Traditor, and he revealed the 
simony of Lucilla. An inquiry into this was 
conducted by Zenophilus, Proconsul of Humid ia, 
and ended in the banishment of Silvanus [Aug. 
cont. Ores. iii. 30. Gesta cipud Zenoph . in Monum. y 
Dupin, p. 261]. Ursacius, a Comes in the pro- 
vince, then beginning to restrain the Donatists by 
force, they reckoned him their first persecutor. 

Erom. the time of their condemnation by Con- 
stans in a.d. 348, the Donatists remained in exile 
until the reign of Julian. Their demeanour 
towards this Emperor is a remarkable instance of 
the deterioration of mind and conscience produced 
by schism. The simple fact that they sought 
and obtained Julian’s permission to return from 
exile is surely no blame to them, while at the 
same time the character of the man who favoured 
them, and the degree of favour shewed them, are 
not unimportant in forming an estimate of the 
party favoured. Rut there is sufficient evidence 
of unseemly flattery and unworthy compliances 
having been used to obtain the favour. Au- 
gustine quotes and comments upon their petition : 
“Yobis enim, qui sic nos arguitis (the subject 
being the friendship between the Catholics and 
Christian kings) quid fuit cum rege pagano, 
et quod cst gravius, apostata et Christian! 
nominis hoste Juliano, a quo vobis basilicas quasi 
vestras reddi deprecantes, hoc in ejus laudo 
posuistis, ‘quod apiul eum sola justitia locum 
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haberetf Quibus verbis (credo enim vos latine 
intelligere) et idololatria Juliani, et apostasia 
justitia est appellata. Tenetiu* petitio, quam 
vestri majores dederunt; eonstitutio, quam im- 
petraverunt; gesta, ubi allegaverunt. Evigilate 
et attendite; inimico Cliristi, apostata?, adversario 
Christiaiiorum, servo dtemoniorum, talibus verbis 
ille, ille, vester ille Pontius supplicavit. Ite 
nunc, et nobis dicite, 4 Quid vobis est cum regibus 
sreculi’ 1 ?” [cont. Lit. Petit, ii. 203. See also 
coni. Ep. Parmen. i. 12]. A stronger proof of 
the character of the petition is the law of Arcadius 
and Honorius [a.d. 400], ordering the petition 
and Julian’s Pescript to be posted up, “quo 
omnibus innotescat et Catholic® confident® 
stabilita constantia et Donatistaruni desperatio 
fucata perfidia” [Cod. Theod. XVI. v. 37]. 

Socrates tells us that the way to Julian’s favour 
was to vilify the memory of Constantius ; an 
accusation of Constantius ensured the granting a 
request : without it Julian indulged his hatred of 
all Christians [iii. 9]. It is not unreasonable to 
conclude that in this way the Donatists gained 
Julian’s ear, and laid themselves open to the 
bitter taunt of Optatus, “Eaderu voce vobis 
libertas est reddita, qua voce idolorum patefieri 
jussa sunt templa” [ii. 16]. 

We must now turn to the action of the Church 
with regard to this sect, and to the status of the 
sect as determined by canon. The assembly at 
Rome under Miltiades was clearly not a proper 
synod, but a meeting of imperial commissioners. 
Its authority seems to be derived in part from 
the imperial supremacy, in part to be that of 
arbitrators. But as its decision was appealed 
against, and the appeal allowed, a discussion of 
its authority would be superfluous. It is all 
important, however, to ascertain, if possible, the 
character of the assembly of Arles. That it was 
summoned by the Emperor will be no difficulty 
to an English Churchman, and we may pass over 
that point as concerning those of the Romish 
obedience, with a reference to the Dissertation 
of Hatalis Alexander, and the animadversions of 
his editors [Dm. v. vol. vii. p. 372, ed. Bingii 
ad Rhen. 1787]. 

Constantine, in his letter to Chrestus, says 
that he has summoned tt\€ 1 (ttovs Ik Sia (f>6pcov 

KOLl afJLv0'l]T(OV TOTTCOV €77 KTKOTTOVS ” [EuSeb. //. E. 

x. 5]. Two hundred bishops met. 1 They were 
principally from Italy, Spain, and Gaul [Aug. 
cord. Parmen. i. 5], but the subscriptions shew 
also bishops from Apuleia, Dalmatia, Britannia, 
Sardinia, Sicilia, Africa. They held themselves 
to be a formal synod, and proceeded accordingl} r . 
Without accepting then the estimate which some 
have formed of this council, that it was plenary, 
we can hardly reduce it to the rank of a pro- 
vincial council of Gaul. It reckons as a great 
council of the Western Church, and such Dollinger 
calls it. Besides the special consideration of 

1 See Hat. Alex. vii. p. 35, and Piss. iv. Qacest. ii. 
p. 370. Sismondi and Launoi hold the council plenary. 
Dupin, resting on the number of subscriptions, will not 
allow that two hundred bishops were present. ’A fjLvdrjTWu 
iii Constantine’s letter is to be translated 44 unspeakably 
numerous.” 
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Ctecilian’s case, the council enacted twenty-two 
Canons. [Dict. o/Theol., Councils.] Of these 
Canon viii. lays down the principle by which 
the baptism of heretics is to be judged, and by 
consequence allows the baptism of the Donatists, 
and condemns their practice of rebaptizing. 
Heretics are to be received with imposition of 
hands. Canon xiii. deals with the case of 
Traditors. Traditors of the clergy are to be 
degraded if the crime is proved by public pro- 
cess ; ordinations by Traditor bishops are valid 
if no other crime is charged to the ordained. 
Some manuscripts add six more canons, of which 
one is that a convert, “de Donatistis vel de 
Montensibus,” is to be received with imposition 
of hands, as their baptism is irregular. But 
these probably belong to some other council 
[see Mansi in loc.\ 

The status of the sect was determined by the 
great Council of Carthage which framed the cele- 
brated African code. 2 By this code those who 
were baptized in infancy by the Donatists may 
be ordained if they renounce their heresy, and 
have been received into the Church by imposi- 
tion of hands [Can. lvii. ; see also Can. xlvii. a 
re-enactment of Cone. Carthag. III. xlviii.] : the 
Donatist clergy may be received, retaining the 
same honour, if the bishop of the place thinks 
fit [Can. Ixviii. This canon mentions a canon 
of a transmarine council to the contrary, which 
it does not pretend to annul, leaving each Church 
to its liberty] : Donatist dioceses on conversion 
may retain their bishops without consulting the 
s*ynod ; on the death of such bishops, the diocese 
may be united to another diocese if the people 
wish it ; bishops who converted people before 
the decree of unity shall retain that people, but 
since that decree all churches with their dioceses, 
and all the utensils of the Church, shall be 
challenged by the Catholic bishops, whether the 
people be converted or not [Can. xeix.] : the 
Donatists are to be treated with lenity and 
temper, their leaders to be called to conferences 
[Can. lxvi. xci. and xcii.]. 

The attempts of the Donatists to establish 
themselves elsewhere than in Africa were unsuc- 
cessful. The sect early tried to obtain a footing 
in Rome, and sent thither Victor, Bishop of 
Garbis in Numidia, one of the Synod of Cirta, 
to attach the African residents to the party. 
A r ictor could not obtain one of the forty basilicas 
of Rome, and was forced to wattle in a hill 
cavern for a conventicle, whence his few adher- 
ents were called Montenses. He was, Optatus 
writes, “ Pastor sine grege, episcopus sine populo.” 

2 In the year 418-419 all canons formerly made in 
sixteen councils held at Carthage, one at Milevis, one at 
Hippo, that were approved of, were read, and received a 
new sanction from a great number of bishops then met 
in Synod at Carthage. This collection is the code of the 
African Church, which was always in greatest repute in 
all churches next after the code of the Universal Church. 
This code was of very great authority in the old English 
Churches, for many of the excerpts of Egbert were tran- 
scribed from it. And though the code of the Universal 
Church ends with the Canons of Chalcedon, yet these 
African Canons are inserted into the ancient code both 
of the Eastern and Western Churches. [Johnson’s Vade 
Mccum , ii. 171.] 
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Yet there was a succession of schismatical bishops 
down to Optatus’ time [Opt. ii. 4], The attempt 
to gain a footing in Spain failed, also completely. 
A bishop was settled there on one private estate, 
the estate of a woman whom the Benedictine 
editors of Augustine not unnaturally suppose to 
have been Lucilla. The absurdity of the Dona- 
tists’ claim to be the Catholic Church was con- 
vincing^ shewn. Augustine applied to the 
Church the Psalmist’s words, “A finibus terrm 
ad te clainavi,” and remarked, “Xon est ergo in 
sola Africa, vel solis Afris, episcopum Romani 
paucis Montcnsibus, 1 et in llispaniam domui 
unius mulieris ex Africa mittentibus” [ cont . 
PetiL ii. 247 ; sec also De Unit. Eccl. 6]. Xot 
less instructive is the internal history of the 
sect. This presents two things for consideration 
— the connection of the Circumcellions with the 
Donatist body, and the breaking up of the Dona- 
tist body into minor schisms. 

Gibbon, who calls the Circumcellions the 
strength and the scandal of the Donatists, states 
that they were peasants of Xumidia and Mauri- 
tania who had been imperfectly reduced under 
the authority of the Roman law, who were im- 
perfectly converted to the Christian faith, but 
who were actuated by a blind and furious 
enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. 
They pretended also to restore the primitive 
equality of mankind, and to reform the abuses of 
civil society ; and opened a secure asylum for the 
slaves and debtors who flocked in crowds to their 
holy standard [ Decline and Fall , ch. xxi.]. 
Mere motives of polity, however, whether of 
ecclesiastical or civil polity, will not account for 
the fanaticism of the Circumcellions. It was 
not simple enthusiasm for their teachers that 
inspired them, but enthusiasm for their teachers 
because they believed themselves to be, in con- 
nection with those teachers, the chosen of God. 
To engender religious fanaticism there must be a 
belief of some more special and closer relationship 
to Almighty God than is possessed by those from 
whom the fanatic is separated ; with the belief, 
in which lies the original spring of the fanaticism, 
that the relationship to God is not mediate 
through a body which God has chosen, but im- 
mediate and direct. Herein lies the difference 

1 If the name Montenses was eonfined to the Roman 
Donatists, and these were so insignificant as Optatus and 
Augustine represent them, it is not easy to understand 
how the Montenses, as a distinct sect, oceur in the 
Canon which has been quoted regarding converts, “De 
Donatistis vel de Montensibus.” The Canon, though 
wrongly attributed to the Council of Arles, appears to 
have been a canon of an early Council, and probably of 
a Council of Gaul. The Montenses are named also in 
the Deeretal Epistle to Victricius ascribed to innoeent, 
which is an early forgery. It seems unlikely that one 
small congregation of Donatist hill -folk should be so 
noticed. Epiphanius and Theodoret class the Donatists 
with the Novatians, and the. latter says that the Kova- 
tians were called Montenses at Rome [Epiph. Hour. lix. ; 
Theodor, liter, fab. iii. 5]. May it not be that Theodoret 
was right, that the Novatians of Rome imported the 
name Montenses from Carthage fsee Fell’s note oil 
Cyprian , Ep. xli., “Cum Felieissimus comminatus sit 
non communicaiuros in rnente secum and that a small 
party of them becoming Donatists were still called Mon- 
tenses. 
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and total opposition of the genuine enthusiasm of 
the Jew as one of a holy nation ; of the Christian 
as a member of a holy body, and of the spurious 
enthusiasm, leading to fanaticism, of the self- 
sufficient Jew and the self-sufficient and sectarian 
Christian. In the former is the abnegation, in 
the latter the predominance of self. In tho 
former the individual is holy because he is 
a member of a holy body, in the latter the 
body is holy because it has the aggregate holi- 
ness of all its members. Xow this predominance 
of self may be either personal, by a perversion 
of the doctrine of election, which sets aside 
the general body of the Church as non-elect; 
or sectarian, by a perversion of the doctrine of 
the ministry, which sets aside the general body 
of the Church as destitute of the grace of God. 
The English Puritans were fanatics of the first 
kind, the Donatists were fanatics of the second 
kind. Both agreed in the self-righteousness by 
which they alike held themselves to be the only 
pure and holy of men. And from this sprung the 
attachment of the Puritan to his Gospel preacher 
and of the Donatist to his immaculate priest- 
hood. The Circumcellions, therefore, we must 
consider to be a body which was inevitably formed 
from the inculcation of the fanatical principles of 
the Donatist body upon a ferocious and half- 
civilized population. It was on this account that 
the opposition to them from the moderate part 
of the body was in reality so weak. Excesses 
might be disavowed and condemned, but the 
original principle of the fanaticism could not bo 
controverted. Gibbon remarks that habits of 
idleness and rapine were consecrated by the name 
of religion and faintly condemned by the doctors 
of the sect. [Circumcellions.] 

It was not long before the sect suffered the 
usual fate of sects, and was subdivided. Donatus 
was succeeded in the bishopric of Carthage by 
Parmenian. Primian followed, a.d. 391; but 
presently Maximian was consecrated in opposition 
to him by no inconsiderable minority. Opposing 
councils were held ; one by fifty-three Maximian 
bishops in the neighbourhood of Carthage, a.d. 
394, in which Primian was condemned on the 
score of many irregularities and crimes. The 
synodal Epistle of this council is given by Augus- 
tine, Enarr . in Ps. xxxvi. Primian was again 
condemned by a council of one hundred bishops, 
which met at Cabarsassis in the province of Byza- 
cena [Aug. cont. Crescon. iv. 6]. But the Primian 
party prevailed. Three hundred and ten bishops 
of his side met at Bagai (in Xumidia [Dupin], 
incerta scdcs [Fell]), and condemned Maximian 
and his twelve ordainers. Maximian’s adherents 
were allowed to return to the main body without 
penanco if they returned within a limited period 
\cont. Crescon. iii. 56, GO]. The Primianists now 
claimed the title of Catholic, and prayed the 
proconsuls to eject the Maximianists from their 
churches by virtue of laws made against the 
Donatists in favour of the Catholics. There 
seems to have been hesitation regarding tho 
validity of the Maximian baptism, but after a 
while both the baptism and the orders of the 
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smaller party were allowed. By tliis conduct the 
Primianists, or larger party, afforded tlie Catholics 
strong arguments against themselves. The taint 
of the many crimes for w'hich Maximian had been 
condemned did not unchurch those who had been 
in communion with him : how could the taint of 
Caecilian’s crimes unchurch the whole of Chris- 
tendom ? The baptism of the Maximianists was 
valid: why not the baptism of the Catholics? 
[August, de Hcer . lxix. ; cont. Crescon . iii. 1 , 7, 
14; Brev . Collat. iii. 8 ; cont. Gaud . i. 39.] The 
same argument is urged in the 69th canon of the 
African Code, which is, “ That legates be sent to 
preach peace to the Donatists, both bishops and 
laity ; and to shew them that they departed from 
the Church as causelessly as the Maximianists have 
from them ; and that they receive converts from 
the Maximianists as the Church does from the 
Donatists, viz. allowing their ordination and 
baptism” [Johnson’s abridged translation in 
Vade mecum , p. 196]. Augustine relates that 
there were many other divisions, little known, 
among the Donatists. Next in importance to 
the division of Maximian appears that of Eogatus, 
but the cause of division is uncertain. The party 
of Eogatists inclined to moderation, and rejected 
the aid of the Circumcellions. 

DOEMITANTES. [Nyctages.] 

DOEEELLITES. The followers of a fanatic 
named Dorrell, who appeared at Leyden in Massa- 
chusetts at the end of the last century, and pro- 
claimed himself as a prophet sent to supersede 
Christianity. He denied the Eesurrection of our 
Lord, and of Christians, declaring that the only 
resurrection known to the Scriptures was the 
change from sin to righteousness. But the Scrip- 
tures are only a type of true revelation, which is 
an inward light given to the soul ; those who 
possess the latter being incapable of sinning. 
The outcome of his heterogeneous heresy was 
simply Antinomian Deism, as he denied also the 
Omniscience of God. 

DOET, SYNOD OF. A Calvinist Assembly 
of the United Provinces of Holland, joined by 
Eoyal Commissioners from England, and by De- 
puties from Hesse, Bremen, Switzerland, and the 
Palatinate, held at Dordrecht, or Dort, in the 
years a.d. 1618-1619, regarding the Five Points 
in controversy between Arminians and Calvinists. 

This Synod is of considerable interest both in 
ecclesiastical and civil history : in ecclesiastical 
history, not from any weight which its canons 
have in the Catholic Church, but as an exhibition 
of Calvinistic theology, and as the turning-point 
at which Calvinism, seemingly triumphant, began 
to decline, while Arminianism rapidly degenerated 
into a dangerous Latitudinarianism ; in civil 
history, from its close connection with the con- 
test carried on between the ambitious Maurice 
and the republicans who were headed by Bar- 
neveldt and Grotius. 

Political and religious motives united to bring 
about the Synod. : Maurice and his partisans in 
the States knew that a synodical condemnation 
of the Arminians would further their purposes, 
and they fostered and made use of the “ odium 
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theologieum” to hasten the ends of the “ odium 
politicum.” The States accordingly ordered the 
Council to be assembled on the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1618. In each provincial synod six repre- 
sentatives were to be chosen, four or three clerics, 
two or three laics. In these synods gravamina 
and instructions to the representatives were to be 
prepared. in the provinces of Holland and 
Utrecht, where a formal separation had taken 
place between the Calvinists and Arminians, the 
number of representatives was to be divided be- 
tween the two. Delegates were appointed by the 
States to open the Synod and to act as moderators. 
It is to be noticed that in a.d. 1618 the controversy 
between the two parties was limited to the well- 
known Five Articles ; the other subjects of con- 
tention were of later date. The substance of the 
Five Articles is given in the article Arminians, 
and need not be repeated at length. It is 
enough to remind the reader, that [1] is De 
Electione et Eeprobatione ; [2] De Universalitate 
Mortis Christi ; [3] De Libero Arbitrio ; [4] De 
Operatione Gratis Dei ; [5] De Perseverantia vere 
Fidelium. 

The Synod met at the time appointed, and 
after several sessions spent in preliminaries, at 
the fifth session there was passed a citation to 
the leaders of the Eemonstrants to appear in 
fourteen days, “Ut in eadem (synodo) dictos 
Articulos libere proponant, explicent, et defend- 
ant quantum possunt et necessarium judica- 
bunt.” Until the real business could begin, on 
the appearance of the Eemonstrants, the Synod 
occupied itself in debates concerning catechisms, 
the translation of the Bible, and the baptism of 
heathens adopted into Christian families. 1 On 
the 6th of December the Eemonstrants appeared. 
Episcopius was their leader and chief spokesman. 
As business was now about to begin, a difficulty 
occurred with regard to the Arminians (par- 
ticularly those of Utrecht) who had been returned 
as members of the Synod ; and it was agreed that 
they should be allowed to act as members of the 
Synod on condition of not consulting with and 
assisting the Citati. They determined, however, 
to join their brethren. The Eemonstrants now 
made objections to the Synod. It was, they 
urged, only a dominant party sitting to judge 
those to whom it was notoriously opposed. It 
contained many schismatics, for with that do- 
minant party rested the guilt of the schism in 
several provinces between the Arminians and 
Calvinists. The Synod, backed by the power of 
the moderators, commanded the Eemonstrants to 
plead their cause. They did not refuse to do so, 
but difficulties arose as to the mode of doing it. 
The Eemonstrants insisted on beginning with the 
point of Eeprobation, which the Synod deter- 
mined to defer till cognate points had been dis- 
cussed; they objected to the system of inter- 
rogatories, not choosing to be catechized as by 

1 Regarding infants it was determined, that till they 
came to years of discretion they should by no means 
be baptized. “A strange decision, ” Hales wrote, “and 
such as, if my memory and reading fail me not, no 
Church, either ancient or modern, ever gave.” 
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pedagogues ; they insisted on full freedom of 
disputation. The Synod insisted on prescribing 
the course and manner of the discussion, and 
ordered each man, as cited separately, to answer 
separately for himself. The Remonstrants would 
not yield, and were dismissed, the prolocutor 
telling them that they came with a lie and went 
away with a lie, that their actions had all been 
full of fraud, equivocation and deceit. The 
Synod then proceeded to gather the opinions of 
the Remonstrants out of their published books. 
They obtained in writing the judgments of the 
deputies of the provinces, province by province, 
and of the deputies of the foreign churches, 
church by church ; from which they framed 
their canons, on the first point 18 articles and 9 
rejections of errors ; on the second, 9 and 7 ; on 
the third and fourth, 17 and 9; oil the fifth, 15 
and 9. “ All I can say is,” wrote Walter Bal- 

canqual, “ me thinketh it is very hard that every 
man should be deposed from his ministry who 
will not hold every particular canon ; never did 
any church of old, nor any reformed church, 
propose so many articles to be held subpoena 
excomminncationis .” He had before warned Sir 
Dudley Carleton of the course things were taking: 
“ We are like to make the Synod a thing to be 
laughed at in after ages. The president and his 
provincials would have their canons so full 
charged with catechetical speculations, as they 
will be ready to burst ; and L perceive it plainly 
that there is never a Contra-Remonstrant minister 
in the Synod that hath delivered any doctrine 
which hath been excepted against by the Ee- 
monstrants, but they would have it in by bead 
and shoulders in some canon, that so they might 
have something to shew for that which they have 
said” [Balcanqual’s 1 Letters in Hales’ Remains , 
pp. 146, 141], These canons may be read in the 
Oxford Sj/Iloge Confess . 1827. To describe them 
we will borrow the words of a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana , who speaks of the 
Synod of Dort as an “assembly which by its 
absurd definitions shewed that it had yet to learn 
the mere elements of scholastic theology, yet 
which had the impudence to boast that its 
miraculous labours bad caused hell itself to 
tremble” [xiii. p. 621]. 

The English commissioners to the Synod were 
Carleton, Bishop of Llandaff ; Joseph Hall, Dean 
of Worcester; J oh nDavenant, Margaret Professor, 
Cambridge, and Samuel Ward, Master of Sidney 
College, Cambridge. These were joined after a 
while by Walter Baleanqual, a Scottish divine. 
These were only King’s commissioners, and the 
Church of England is no way compromised by 
any act of theirs. James’ instruction to them 
may be seen in Collier , vii. p. 409, ed. 1852. 

1 Balcannual, opposed as lie was to the Arminians, 
quite saw the character of the other party: “They are 
so eager to kill the Remonstrants, that they would make 
their words have that sense which no grammar can find 
in them” [p. 141]. The president “makes canons and 
passes them by placet or non-placet, and then he hath so 
many of the provincials at command to pass what lie 
will” [p. 140]. Both he and ITales complain of the 
treatment the foreigners met with [pp. 73, 78]. 
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They appear to have followed their instructions, 
and to have held a moderate course. In the 
]45tli session, upon the introduction of the Belgic 
Confession, Bishop Carleton made a protestation 
on behalf of Episcopacy. His declaration to this 
effect, published upon his return to England, is 
in Collier. This is mentioned also in Balcaiiqual’s 
notes of that session [Hales’ Remains , p. 161], but 
in the published Acts of the Synod no notice 
whatever is taken of the protestation \Acta, 
p. 148]. 

The tenets of Arminius were thus condemned 
by the Synod, and the Remonstrants were re- 
quired to subscribe the condemnation. Upon 
their refusal about seven hundred families were 
banished by an order of the States General. 
Aided by the religious fanaticism which he had 
fostered, Maurice summoned a council of his own 
creatures, and condemned Barneveldt to death, 
Hoogarbetz and Grotius to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 

[Acta Synocli National is, Dordrecht 1 hah. 
Dordrechti, 1620. Golden Remains of J. Hales, 
1673 ( Letters of Hales , Baleanqual, and of the 
British Divines , with some documents). Collier, 
Ecc. Hist. vol. vii.] 

DOS1THEANS. There were two sects of 
this name, neither of them Christian ; one, which 
might perhaps be more properly called Dosthenes, 2 
an ancient Samaritan sect ; the other, the fol- 
lowers of Dositheus, a Samaritan, who after our 
Lord’s death (but at what exact time is not 
known) claimed to be the Messiah. 

I. According to Jewish tradition the name of 
the priest sent to teach the settlers in Samaria 
[2 Kings xvii. 27] was Dostliai. Eabricius 
pointed out that this Dosthai was frequently 
confounded even by ancient writers with the 
later impostor. Thus the author of the Recogni- 
tions, knowing of the later Dositheus, and be- 
lieving that the Sadducees were connected with 
the Dositheans (that is, with the early sect, as is 
stated by Epiphanius) lias brought clown the rise 
of Saddueeism to the late date, to the time of 
John the Baptist [i. 54]. This confusion will 
account for several inconsistencies in the notices 
of Dositheus. It explains, e.g., why many of the 
Fathers, as Gieseler remarked, attribute to Dosi- 
theus, as if peculiar to him, what was common 
to all the Samaritans. Fabricius further identi- 
fies with Dosthai the Dositheus of Epiphanius 
[note on Philast. cap. iv. in Oehler’s Corp. 
Iheres. i. p. 8]. No doubt Epiphanius, as also 
Pseudo-Tertullian, speaks of an early Samaritan 
sect : for he derives from it the ancient sect 
of the Sadducees [Epiph. Hcer. xiii. xiv. ; Ps.- 
Tertull. cap. i.]. But it is not explained how the 
original Dostliai, a teacher of the whole popula- 
tion, became founder of a sect of Samaritans; nor 
does the character of that sect at all suit the 
early times of Sennacherib. The sect is mani- 
festly the product of a later time, though still 
early with regard to the time of Christ. ^Whether 

2 Eulogius called Dositheus Dosthes, and his followers 
Dostheni, apparently a nearer form of the original name 
Dosthai [Phot. Bill. Cod. 230]. 
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it was founded by a second Dosthai or Dositlieus, 
or took the name of the original teacher of the 
Samaritans, imports little. These Dositheans 
believed in the Besurrection ; lived an ascetic 
life, some in celibacy, some avoiding second 
marriages, 1 practised circumcision, and kept the 
Sabbath as the other Samaritans did. [See Dru- 
sius, de Tribus Sect is, III. iv. vi.] 

II. That about the time of our Saviour there 
was a Dositheus, a Samaritan, who claimed to be 
the Messiah, is certain. Origen states that Dosi- 
theus, the Samaritan, endeavoured to persuade 
his countrymen that he was the Christ foretold 
by Moses; that this was after the time of Christ ; 
that he appears to have gained some disciples, 
but that the sect did not flourish, and was extinct 
at the time of Origen’s writing [cont. Celsum, pp. 
44, 382, ed. Spencer]. Jerome says that he 
preceded the coming of Christ [adv. Lucif 23]. 
Origen’s statement is more probably correct ; not 
only because he is the earlier authority, but be- 
cause the false Christs were in general after 
Christ’s death, and because Dositheus’ connec- 
tion with Simon Magus, and the Gnosticism he 
appears to have held, require the later date. 
"With Simon, Dositheus is connected ; but some 
make him the master, some the disciple. The 
author of the Recognitions makes him the master, 
influenced probably by the confusion with Dos- 
thai. Theodoret reckons the Dositheans a branch 
of the Simonians [Hcer. fab. i. 1]. In the 
Clementine Homilies, Simon and Dositheus ap- 
pear as followers of John Hemero-Baptist, and 
contending after his death for the leadership of 
the party [ii. 24]. Starting from the theology 
and practice of the Samaritan ascetics, Dositheus 
took so much of the system of Simon as would 
facilitate his pretension to be the prophet like 
Moses. Thus Origen tells of his over scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath [tie Princ. IY. i. 17], 
and couples him with Simon, the latter pretend- 
ing to be the great power of God, the former to 
be the Son of God Himself [cont. Cels. vi.]. Ori- 
gen has been quoted as saying that the sect was 
extinct. In another place [in Joan. tom. xiv.] 
he speaks of Dositheans then existing, who 
asserted their master to be alive. As late as 
a.d. 588 the Dositheans and Samaritans had a 
controversy in Egypt about Deut. xviii. 18, 
Eulogius the Patriarch of Alexandria interfering 
in the dispute, and publishing an oration en- 
titled Deeretum in Samaritanos . Some of the 
Samaritans asserted that Joshua was the prophet 
like Moses, others that the prophet was Dosi- 
theus, the contemporary of Simon Magus. [Eu- 
logius in Photius, Bibl. Cod. 230, s. /’] 
DOULEIAES. [Psathyrians.] 

DBABICIAHS. A temporary sect of Mora- 
vian Brethren, followers of a fanatic named 
Kicolas Drabik or Drabieius, who appeared in 
Hungary about a.d. 1630. Drabik was a ped- 
lar who had been compelled to leave Moravia, 
his native country, when the Protestants were 
( driven thence by persecution in the previous year. 

1 This point is doubtful. See the note in Oehler on 
Epiph. Hcer xiii. 
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A few years later he professed to have seen 
heavenly visions announcing the approach ot 
great armies from the North and the East, which 
were about to overthrow the house of Austria. 
These visions he printed in the form of a pro- 
phetic book, prefaced by the formula, “ The 
word of the Lord came to me,” and entitled 
Light oid of Darkness. They spoke of the 
reigning dynasty as being the house of Aliab, 
which, like it, was doomed to be utterly destroyed, 
and pronounced a sentence of equally rapid 
destruction upon Borne. This book was written 
in his native tongue, but was translated into 
Latin (then spoken as much as the Magyar in 
Hungary) by one of Drabik’s followers, and 
printed at Amsterdam in the year 1665. Its 
fanatical contents, and the number of followers 
which such teaching attracted, caused Drabik to 
be apprehended and tried for treason and heresy, 
and upon his execution in 1671 his followers 
are lost sight of in the ten years’ severity which 
followed this and several other rebellious move- 
ments among the Protestants of Hungary. [De- 
brezenus, Hist. Peel. Reform, in Hangar.; Hist, 
of Prot. Ch. in Hungary.'] 

DUALISTS. Early Christianity was so much 
brought into contact with Oriental philosophy, 
that many speculative thinkers were led to seek 
for some means of reconciling its fundamental 
theories with Christian revelation. Hence the 
Oriental theories of two Deities, one the author 
of good, the other the author of evil, were intro- 
duced into every early heresy that pretended to 
view Christianity in its philosophical aspect; and 
the opinion so floating down along the stream of 
Eastern heresy, found a broader means of dif- 
fusion in the Manichrean system, which infected 
not only the waning East, but mediceval Europe. 
Some account of the dualism of particular sects 
will be found under their respective names, but 
for a general view of the origin and course of the 
theory the reader is referred to the article Dual- 
ism in the Dictionary of Theology. 

DUCES SANCTOBUM. A complimentary 
title given to the Circumcellions by Donatus 
as the military “ champions or leaders of the 
Saints.” 

DUCHOBOBTZI. A name signifying “ com- 
batants in the spirit,” which was given to a Bus- 
sian sect of Bezpopoftschins, whose existence 
dates from the reign of the Empress Anne in the 
middle of the eighteenth century [a.d. 1730-40]. 
Erom the opposition of the sect to the use of 
devotional pictures or “ icons” it is also some- 
times called Ikonobortzi. 

The Duchobortzi were persecuted under Cathar 
inell. and Pauli, [a.d. 1762-1801] for refusing to 
serve in the army, but they were tolerated under 
Alexander I. [a.d. 1801-1825], who allowed them 
to settle in some numbers on the banks of the 
river Molochna. They believed themselves to be 
descended in a mystical manner from Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, and were sufficiently 
conservative in their views to reject the emenda- 
tions of the Patriarch Eicon and to use the old 
Sclavonic liturgies in public worship. They 
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combined in a remarkable degree a metaphysical 
belief, full of abstract ideas, and much resembling 
Gnosticism, with gross practical superstitions. 
One of tlieir most famous leaders, named Kapus- 
tin, who resided at Terpenie, introduced the com- 
munity of goods. lie was imprisoned [a.d. 1814] 
for proselytizing, and died [a.d. 1S20J in a cave 
in which ho had spent the last few years of his 
life. The following are some of the chief points 
of their creed, as presented to Kochowski, gover- 
nor of Jekatrinoslaf, during their persecution by 
Catharine II. : — 

“ God is only one, but IIo is one in the Trin- 
ity. This holy Trinity is an inscrutable Being. 
The Father is the light, the Son is the life, the 
Holy Ghost is the peace. In man the Father is 
manifested as the memory, the Son as the reason, 
the Holy Ghost as the will. The human soul is 
the image of God, but this image in us is nothing 
else than the memory, the reason and the will. 
The soul had existed before the creation of the 
visible world. The soul fell beforo the creation 
of the world, together with many spirits who 
fell in the spiritual world alone ; therefore the 
fall of Adam and Eve, which is described in the 
Scripture, must not be taken in its usual sense ; 
but this part of the Scripture is an image, where- 
in is represented, firstly, the fall of the human 
soul from a state of exalted purity in a spiritual 
sphere, before it came into this world ; secondly, 
the fall, which was repeated by Adam in the 
beginning of the days of this world, and which 
is adapted to our understanding; thirdly, the 
fall, which since Adam is spiritually and carnally 
repeated by all of us men, and which will be 
repeated till the end of the woild. Originally 
the fall of the soul was brought about by its 
contemplating itself, and beginning to love only 
itself, so that it turned away from the contem- 
plation and love of God, and by a voluntary 
pride. When the soul was for its punishment 
enclosed in the prison of the body, it fell for the 
second time in the person of Adam, through the 
guilt of the seductive serpent; that is to say, 
through the evil-corrupted will of the flesh. At 
present the fall of all of us is caused by the 
seduction of the same serpent, which has entered 
into us through Adam, through the use of the 
forbidden fruit, that is to say, through the pride 
and vaingloriousness of the spirit, and the lasci- 
viousness of the flesh.” 

With regard to miracles the Duchobortzi said, 
“ We believe that Christ has performed them. 
We were ourselves through our sins dead, blind, 
and deaf, and Ho has animated us again. But 
we do not know of any outward bodily miracles.” 

This last view did not imply the rejection of 
Holy Writ as either false or as uninspired by 
God, but they maintained that everything re- 
corded there had a mysterious and symbolical 
meaning which was exclusively revealed to them- 
selves. The history of Cain was an allegory of 
the wicked sons of Adam, who persecute the 
invisible church typified by Abel. Tho con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel was the separation of 
churches. The drowning of Pharaoh and tho 


Egyptians was a symbol of the defeat of Satan, 
who, with all his adherents, will perish in a Bed 
Sea of lire, through which tho elect, i.e. the 
Duchobortzi, will pass unscathed. The same 
principle of interpretation was applied to all the 
facts of the New Testament, which were not con- 
sidered to have literally taken place, but to bo 
an allegorical mode of conveying spiritual truths. 

This metaphysical creed did not preserve tho 
members of this sect from gross practical super- 
stitions and tho exercise of intolerable cruelties. 
A judicial inquiry ordered by tho government 
[a.d. 1834-9] established the fact that they gave 
asylum to military deserters, concealed the crimes 
of their brethren, and were in the habit of carry- 
ing off all whom they suspected of defection 
from their sect and from the regulations laid 
down for its welfare by Kapustin, their convert 
and leader in the earlier part of the present 
century, to an island of the Molochna, ironically 
termed by them Bay i Muka, i.e . “ paradise and 
torment,” and putting them to death in various 
ways. They were sentenced by the Emperor 
Nicholas I. to transportation to the Trans-Cau- 
casian provinces, where they were so divided 
from each other that they could not meet for 
consultation or for any form of public worship. 
DULCINISIhE. [Apostolicals.] 
DUNKEBS. [Tunkers.] 

DUNS SCOTUS. [Schoolmen.] 

DUTCH PKOTESTANTS. The Deforma- 
tion spread in the Netherlands in *pite of State 
opposition, rather than in consequence of royal 
favour. The writings of Erasmus on the abuses of 
religion, quite early in the sixteenth century, and 
those of Luther some years afterwards, first began 
to rouse general attention to the subject, tho 
latter works having become so popular that 
Charles V., two years after his accession to the 
Empire of Germany [a.d. 1521], placed them 
under a ban throughout Holland. From this 
time to the end of his reign [a.d. 1556] the 
Emperor pursued a policy of extermination which 
effectually cheeked for the time the progress of 
Protestantism. It is calculated that at least fifty 
thousand persons were put to death for their 
religious opinions during this period, including a 
vast number of the Anabaptists, whose outrages 
east discredit on the reformed doctrin'es generally, 
and whose political principles went far to justify 
tho imperial severity. In consequence of the 
continued spread of the obnoxious doctrines the 
Inquisition was introduced from Spain [a.d. 
1550], and was mercilessly w T orked under Philip 
II., who succeeded his father a.d. 1556, and by 
the Bomisli prelates (increased by him from five 
to seventeen in number), under the leadership of 
Granvella, Cardinal bishop of Arras. The Dutch 
Confession of Faith, “ Confessio Belgica,” con- 
sisting of thirty-seven articles [Protestant Con- 
fessions], was publicly put forward in 1562, 
probably with a view of mitigating, if not tho 
cruelty of the Inquisition, at least the antipathy 
of the authorities, by proving the political harm- 
lessness of the doctrines of the Deforming party. 
This manifesto was disregarded, as also was a 
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protest signed [a.d. 15GG] by a hundred thousand 
Protestants. Under a feeling of exasperation 
many of the latter now began to retaliate, by 
attacking the churches of the opposite party and 
breaking their ornaments ; and the title of 
“ Gueux,” or beggars, has been contemptuously 
bestowed upon the ringleaders of these icono- 
clastic tumults. The Duke of Alva, with Span- 
ish and Italian soldiers, was sent to chastise 
them [a.d. 15G7], but the national spirit was 
now fairly roused, and nobles and people alike 
combined to throw oft the oppression of a foreign 
yoke. William of Orange, who had openly 
espoused the Protestant cause, was placed at the 
head of the revolt against Philip II., and after 
several years of varying success was elected 
Stadtholder [a.d. 1573]. Six years later he had 
been so far successful that the seven northern 
provinces were rent from the Spanish rule [a.d. 
1579]. The Roman Catholic religion was form- 
ally interdicted, and a Protestant university was 
founded at Leyden, from which time [a.d. 1581] 
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Holland has remained as staunchly Protes- 
tant as the Lower Provinces, constituting the 
modern kingdom of Belgium, have continued 
devotedly Catholic. The Protestantism of Hol- 
land assumed a strong Calvinistic complexion, 
the Dutch Confession having been avowedly 
based on that of the French Protestants, while, 
at the first provincial synod held at Dort [a.d. 
1574], the Heidelberg Catechism was recognised 
and ordered to be publicly taught. There is 
contemporary evidence of this fact in a letter 
which has been preserved, written by Viglius 
Van Zuichem, dated Brussels, May 23rd, 15G7, 
and in which the following sentence occurs : — 
“ Very few of them abide by the Confession of 
Augsburg, but Calvinism has possession of nearly 
every one, for the door being opened by the 
Lutherans to further errors nearly all of them 
proceed beyond ” [Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist . iii. 1, 
559]. In recent times Holland has been a 
hotbed of Rationalism. [Anabaptists. Dobt, 
Synod of. Mennonites. Rationalists.] 



EBIONITES. A sect of heretics developed 
from among the Judaizing Christians of Apostolic 
times late in the first or early in the second 
century. They accepted Christianity only as a 
reformed Judaism, and believed in our Blessed 
Lord only as a mere natural man spiritually 
perfected by exact observance of the Mosaic law. 

It is disputed whether these heretics were so 
designated from a leader named Ebion, or whether 
they were called Ebionites because the Hebrew 
word Ebion expressed the “poor” sub- 

stance of their creed, which was that return 
to “ the weak and beggarly elements” (ra ac rOevy 
Kal TTTtaya (tto °f an effete law so strongly 
condemned by St. Paul [Gal. iv. 9]. If the 
longer recension of his Epistles is genuine, St. 
Ignatius writes in such a manner as partly to 
support the latter opinion, saying of the Judaizer, 
“ such a man is poor in understanding, even as 
he is by name an Ebionite” [Ignat, ad Philadelph . 
vi.]. The same may be also said respecting a 
statement of Origen that “the Ebionites, who 
savour of earthly things, derive their appellation 
of ‘poor’ from tlicir very name, for ‘Ebion* 
means ‘ poor’ in Hebrew” [Orig. de Princip . iv. 
22]. On the other hand, Tertullian, who wrote 
earlier than Origen, distinctly speaks of “the 
heresy of Ebion” as being confuted by St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians and the Gospel of St. 
John [Tertull. de Prcesc. Iheret . xxxiii. ; de Cam. 
Chr. xxiv.], says that certain opinions are “very 
suitable for Ebion” [Tertull. de Cam . Chr. xiv.], 
and that Ebion believed Christ to be a mere man 
[ibid, xviii.]. These passages shew that Ter- 
tullian had no doubt as to the existence of an 
individual heretic so named ; later writers all 
speak of him as a real person ; and no writer 
whatever of early times expresses any actual 
doubt as to his existence. There is, in" fact, no 
better historical ground for supposing that there 
was no such person as Ebion than the play upon 
the name, which seems to have been suggested 
by St. Paul’s apposite language respecting the 
poverty of a Judaizing creed; and it would be 
much the same to suppose that there was no such 
person as Heber because a similar play upon the 
name was observable in the case of his descend- 
ant “Abrain the Hebrew” or “crosser over.” 
The non-existence of Ebion is however main- 
tained by Vitringa [ Ohs . tiacr. ii. 127], Le Clerc 
[Hist. Eccl. 476], Priestley [Hist, early Opin. 


177], and Matter [Hist, du Gnost. ii. 320]. His 
existence is supported by Fabricius [Annot. ad 
Pliilast . 81], Ittigius [de Hceresiarch. 59, and 
App. 17], and Bishop Bull [Judic. Eccl. Cath. 
ii. 17]. Other writers of less importance are 
also referred to in Burton’s Inquiries into the 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age [Burton’s Bampt . 
Led. 496]. 

It is easy to trace up the Ebionite heresy to 
the Judaizing Christians of whom St. Paul so 
frequently wrote, and whom he so vigorously 
condemned. When Jews first became Chris- 
tians they all agreed in observing the Mosaic law, 
as did the Apostles themselves, at least during 
their residence in Judaea. But Hebrew Chris- 
tians soon began to differ among themselves as to 
the necessity of such observance. Certain “ men 
from Judaea” criticized and objected to the free 
manner in which Jewish customs were set aside 
by the Christians of Antioch, and the consequent 
dispute had to be referred to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem. Before that final tribunal the objec- 
tors were supported by “ certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees who believed,” and a distinct Judaizing 
party seems at once to have been formed [Acts 
xv. 1-31]. The fanaticism of this party resisted 
even the authority of the Apostles. They would 
not recognise St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles 
or his office as an Apostle, and his life was, hence, 
a continual struggle with them. In Galatia the 
Judaism which opposed him was “of the sharp 
Pharisaic type, unclouded or unrelieved by any 
haze of Essene mysticism, such as prevailed a few 
years later in the neighbouring Colossian Church. 
The necessity of circumcision was strongly in- 
sisted upon. Great stress was laid on the ob- 
servance of days and months, and seasons and 
years. In short, nothing less than submission 
to the whole ceremonial law seems to have been 
contemplated by the innovators. At all events 
this was the logical consequence of the adoption 
of the initiatory rite” [Prof. Lightfoot, Comm, on 
Galatians, p. 26, et sqq.~\. At Philippi the op- 
position was of the same character [Phil. iii. 
3-14]. At Corinth [2 Cor. xi. 4, 22], as most 
probably in Galatia, emissaries from the head- 
quarters of J udaism, coming with commendatory 
letters [2 Cor. iii. 1], headed the opposition. 
Their ministration was of the letter of the Old 
Testament, which, although glorious in its proper 
period, was even then, and much more therefore 
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since Christ’s coming, a ministration of death. 
These false apostles, transforming themselves 
into apostles of Christ, were really ministers of 
Satan in the guise of ministers of the righteous- 
ness of the New Testament [compare 2 Cor. iii. 
1-9 and xi. 13-15]. Although, then, circumcision 
and the rites of the law are not specified, this 
general description, and the pretence of the 
leaders that they were Hebrews of the Hebrews, 
sufficiently mark the character of the false teach- 
ing. At Colossas, St. Paul’s opponents are of a 
different character. They appear to be Jews of 
the Essene school, with elements of theosophy 
which belong to Gnosticism. Thus, Col. i. 16, 
ii. 18, 19, are statements of the true doctrine of 
angels, and of the dependence of the whole 
Church on Christ, in opposition to the celestial 
powers of Gnostic theories, to the vanities of a 
deceitful philosophy [ii. 8], to fables and endless 
genealogies [1 Tim, i. 4], to profane and vain 
babblings and oppositions of science falsely so 
called [1 Tim. vi. 20]. The rudiments of the 
world [Col. ii. 8, 20], denoting Judaism [see Gal. 
iv. 3, 9], exhibit themselves not only in meats 
and drinks, holy days, new moons, and sabbaths 
of Pharisaism, but also in the “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not” of Essene asceticism. [Essenes.] 

The connection of the Ebionites with Cerinthus 
appears to rest upon sufficient testimony. It is 
shewn in the myth or the historical fact, whichever 
it be, that the Eponymus of the sect was the suc- 
cessor, perhaps the pupil, of Cerinthus. Whether 
there was a man Ebion, from whom the sect was 
called, is a matter comparatively unimportant. 
That which is shewn alike by the fact or the 
myth, the transmission of doctrine, is the really 
important point, and it is in itself most probable. 
The appendix to Tertullian’s De Prcescr. states it 
thus, “ Hujus (Cerinthi) successor Ebion fuit, 
Cerintho non in omni parte consentiens.” 1 Phil- 
astrius also declares Ebion to have been a scholar 
of Cerinthus. Cerinthus was himself of Jewish 
extraction ; he insisted on the observance of the 
law ; his esoteric teaching was mainly founded on 
the Cabbala — all which points would recommend 
him to the Essene Christians : and on the other 
hand, their desire to identify Judaism and 
Christianity could not but tend to depreciate 
the character of our Lord, to rank Him with 
Moses, and therefore to predispose them to learn 
from Cerinthus to deny His divinity. It is easy 
to imagine, and appears to be the natural result 
of such a combination, that the Jews, who had 
originally derived their Christianity from the 
Apostles, surrendered to Cerinthus their belief in 
our Lord’s proper divinity, but retained their 
belief in His miraculous birth, and thus formed 
the higher of the two classes named by Origen ; 
while those who joined the party later, after 
C-erinthianisin had established itself among 
them, accepted only so much of Christianity as 
Cerinthus had to give, and formed the lower of 
the two classes. 

The doctrines of the Ebionites may be shortly 

1 On the authority of this appendix see a note in article 
Elchasaites. 
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stated as follows, on the authority of Irenreus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and Theodoret. 
They believed in the creation of the world by 
Almighty God, therein differing from Cerinthus ; 
their opinions (i.e. of one party) with respect to 
our Lord were similar to those of Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates, for they considered Him a mere 
common man, raised above other men only by 
llis exalted virtue ; holding Ilis birth to have 
been by ordinary generation, yet that He was 
more glorious than the prophets, inasmuch as 
God’s angel dwelt within him. 

A second party did not deny Christ’s birth of a 
Virgin by the Holy Ghost, yet did not acknowledge 
His pre-existence. They practised circumcision, 
and persevered in the observance of all customs 
enjoined by the law, of the sabbath, and other 
similar rites of the Jews, saying that other- 
wise the servant would be above his lord : and 
they held this observance to be necessary to 
justification. They were so Judaic in their style 
of life as even to adore Jerusalem as the house 
of God. On the other hand, they also celebrated 
the Lord’s day in commemoration of Christ’s 
Besurreetion. In the Holy Eucharist they re- 
jected the commixture of the “ heavenly wine ” 
[Hydroparastat.e], and wished it to be “ w r ater 
of the world only,” not receiving God so as to 
have union with Him. They used the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew or, that is, the Gospel of the 
Hebrews ; those who held our Lord’s human 
birth the Gospel of the Hebrews; those who held 
His miraculous birth the Gospel of St. Matthew 
[Theod.] ; they rejected all the Epistles of St. 
Paul, whom they branded as an apostate from the 
law. 

These notices belong to the earlier Ebionites. 
In Epiphanius we have a description of the later 
or Essene school. He states in general [Hcer. 
xxx.] that the Ebionites, in imitation of the 
Samaritans, go beyond the Jews. It will be re- 
membered that Epiphanius considered the Essenes 
to be a Samaritan sect. This Essene element 
appears in voluntary poverty, in ceremonial wash- 
ings, as, e.g., after the touch of a person of another 
religion, in abstinence from flesh and wine. But 
Essene practice was forsaken in refusing the 
honour once paid to virginity, in denying the 
duty of continence, in allowing divorces and re- 
marriage without limit. 

The Dualism which Epiphanius attributes to 
the Ebionites appears to have been held by them 
before Elchasai joined them. [Elchasaites.] Epi- 
phanius describes it while speaking of Cerinthus 
and Ebion [xvi. compare with xiv. and xv.]. 
Two, it is said, were appointed by God, Christ 
and the Devil ; to the former was assigned the 
world to come, to the latter the present world, 
by the ordinance of the Almighty, at the request 
of each [Dict. of Tiieol., Dualism, p. 223, cl]. 
This delegation of the kingdoms to two op- 
posing powers involves the conception of the 
Supreme Being not ruling His creation by His 
providence and grace, but existing apart ; the 
conception of Bythus and Sige. And, further, 
w r hen we connect it with the emanations of the 
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Cabbala, from which tlic world was evolved, we 
are led to the Zoroastrian tenet that the First 
Principle and Cause of all, existing in solitude, 
contained within itself the germ of antagonizing 
principles, light and darkness. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that Essene Ebionites held 
those parts of Gnosticism which were contributed 
to Gnosticism by the Cabbala, and were at least 
ready to adopt its other elements. They held a 
partial or undeveloped Gnosticism. 

Jerome states that the Ebionites held mil- 
Vnarian doctrine [Comm, ad Esa. lxvi.]. Optatus 
Milevitanus states that they were Patripassians 
[lib. iv. de Schism. Donat.]. His authority is 
not given, and the statement is not in itself 
probable [Ittigius, de Ilccresiarch. I. vi. 8]. 

Epiphanius relates that Cerinthus and Car- 
pocrates used the same Gospel as the Ebionites, and 
wished to prove from the genealogy at the begin- 
ning of Matthew’s Gospel that Christ (Jesus) was 
born of Joseph and Mary : but that the Ebionites 
had a different notion; for they cut away the 
genealogies in Matthew and began with the words, 
u In those days,” iii. 1 [User. xxx. 14]. The 
Ebionites felt that the Cerinthian argument from 
the genealogy was inconclusive, and took the 
surer course of rejecting the genealogy. 

[Irenceus, liter, i. 26, v. 3 ; comp, also iii. 15. 
Ilippolytus, Ref. vii. 22, x. 18. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 27. Tertullian, de Came Christy p. 
370, ed. 1641; De Prosser, p. 243; App. to 
De Prcescr . p. 252. Origen, contr. Cels. v. p. 
272, ed. Spencer, 1677. Theodore t, Hair. fab. 
ii. 1.] 

ECEBOLIANS. This was a favourite con- 
troversial nickname in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for those who changed their 
opinions. So Bullinger, in a.d. 1566, classes to- 
gether “Ecebolians, Lutherans, and semi-Papists” 
[Zurich Letters , i. 169]; and so Antonio de 
Dominis was called “ Alter Eccbolius” after his 
return to Pome in a.d. 1622. The original 
Ecebolius was a sophist of Constantinople, who 
professed to be a Christian under Constantius, 
turned his coat to the colour of heathenism dur- 
ing the reign of Julian the Apostate, and returned 
to Christianity again in that of his successor 
[Socr. Hist. Eccl. iii. 1, 13]. 

ECIIETaE [>/X € ^]* Some monks are men- 
tioned under this name by Nicetas Choniates, 
who held it to be a religious duty for monks and 
nuns to follow the example of Moses and Miriam 
by celebrating Divine service with dancing and 
exuberant displays of joy. In all other respects 
they were, he says, orthodox [Nicetas, Thesaur. 
Ort hod. fid. iv. 3SJ. 

ECKHAUT. [Friends op God.] 

ECLECTICS. A school of philosophers which 
arose at Alexandria in the third century, and took 
its name from the principle on which it was 
founded, that of selecting truths out of every 
system in which they were to be discovered (pvav 
to exAeKTiKov), and combining them into one 
common theology. 

Although the eclectic principle is to be traced 
in the writings of Clement of Alexandria, the 
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definite formation of a school of thought upon it 
is traceable to Ammonius Saccas [a.d. 193-242], 
his contemporary and survivor, who carried on 
the humble occupation of sack porter to the corn- 
ships, but was only next to St. Clement in his 
intellectual iniluenee at Alexandria. 

The original idea of the Eclectics was to recon- 
cile portions of the philosophical systems of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle with Chris- 
tianity ; and it found material expression in the 
domestic Pantheon of the heathen Emperor 
Alexander Severus, who placed on one level the 
statues of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and our Lord. 
As far as Christianity was concerned the Eclectics 
were willing to v r ater it down to a similar level 
with the ancient philosophies, denying inspira- 
tion, explaining away miracles, and allegorizing 
facts ; and the reconciliation of Christianity and 
philosophy came practically to a compromise, in 
which the former was made to give up every- 
thing that was of vital importance. The Neo- 
Platonism which developed out of Eclecticism, 
partly in the hands of Ammonius himself but 
still more in those of Plotinus and Porphyry, 
gradually assumed a more definite position of 
hostility to Christianity ; and neither have much 
right to be associated with it, though claiming 
to be Christian. But the Eclectics and Neo- 
Platonists represent a transitional influence by 
which many philosophers who had hitherto looked 
on Christianity with such contempt that they 
would not even listen to its history and reason- 
ing — as Tertullian so often complains — were led 
to investigate its claims to respect. They were 
beginning to see that it could not be passed by ; 
and their earlier acquaintance with it led them 
to give it a place in what seemed to them to be 
the new universal religion and philosophy which 
thoughtful minds among the heathen were crav- 
ing after when Polytheism had become dead to 
them. Over such minds Christianity would 
often, in the end, assume its proper supremacy. 
[Neo-Platonists.] 

ECTHESIS. An heretical edict promulgated 
by the Emperor Heraclius [a.d. 638] for the 
purpose of reconciling the Monopliysites to the 
Church. This Exposition of the Faith ("Ex^co-is 
rys TTLcrretog) was drawn up by Sergius, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople. “After an orthodox state- 
ment of faith, so far as respects the Holy Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the one Person and the two 
Natures of our Blessed Lord, it proceeded to for- 
bid the teaching of either one or two operations, 
the former as appearing to destroy the doctrine 
of the two Natures, the latter as an expression 
entirely new to theology, appearing to imply two 
contrary wills, and leading to results more dan- 
gerous than even the tenets of Nestorius. At 
the same time it was clearly and positively stated 
that the Catholic Faith required the acknowledg- 
ment of only one will ” in our Lord [Neale’s Hist. 
East. Ch.j Alcxand. ii. 70]. The text of this 
document is given in Harduin’s Concilia, in. 791. 
It was rejected as heretical by a council held at 
Pome [a.d. 639] under John IV., and by a great 
number of bishops, and was superseded nine 
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years later by an edict of the Emperor Constans, 
entitled the Type, which enjoined silence respect- 
ing the doctrine of one or two wills in Christ. 
In the following year both the Type and the 
Ecthesis were condemned by the first Lateran 
Council [a.d. 649], a condemnation which led to 
the deposition and exile of the Pope, Martin L, 
by the Emperor. [Monotiielites.] 

EDGEITES. A sect quite recently estab- 
lished at Pangoon, combining the principles and 
practices of the Baptists and the Plymouth 
Brethren. 

EFEEONTES. An obscure sect of heretical 
fanatics who appeared in Transylvania about the 
year 1534. They professed kCbe Christians, but 
rejected the use of Baptism, and substituted for 
it a strange custom of shaving the forehead until 
blood flowed, and then anointing the scarified 
surface with oil. They blasphemously declared 
the worship of the Third Person in the Blessed 
Trinity to be idolatry, and maintained that His 
Name only represented a divine operation on the 
soul of man [Pluquet, Did. des lleres. s . v.~\ 

ELCHASAITES. A sect, dating, so far as is 
known of them in history, from the pontificate of 
Callistus [a.d. 219-224], which proclaimed a 
second baptism of remission of sins, over and 
above Christian baptism, to all believers in the 
revelations of a book named Elchasai. The lead- 
ing tenet of the book was, that the Son of God 
had many times manifested Himself in the world 
in the persons of righteous men, that Jesus Christ 
was such a manifestation, Jesus being the Son, 
naturally, of Joseph and Mary. To this was 
added, as the rule of life, the observance of the 
law of Moses, with the exception of sacrifice, the 
practice of astrology and magic, the use of in- 
cantations and charms. The revelation was said 
to have been made in the third year of Trajan 
[a.d. 100] to some one of the tribe of the Seres, 
described as a Parthian tribe. 

“ These Seres hold the same place in the fictions 
of EsseneEbionitism as the Hyperboreans in Greek 
legend ; they are a mythical race, perfectly pure, 
and therefore perfectly happy, long-lived and free 
from pain, scrupulous in the performance of all 
ceremonial rites, and thus exempt from the 
penalties attaching to their neglect.” [See Recogn. 
viii. 48; ix. 19. Prof. Lightfoot, “ St. Paul and 
the Three.” Comm, on Galat. p. 304.] 

Eusebius states that the sect was almost stifled 
in its birth [Euseb. 1 list. Ecd. vi. 38]. Its 
leading tenets were however adopted by other 
sects, particularly by the Ossenes and the Ebion- 
ites [Epipli. Hcer. xix. xxx.] ; and in this way 
its author exercised great influence. 

Hippolytus states that upon Callistus sanction- 
ing a practice of rebaptizing, which was noised 
abroad throughout the entire world, one Alei- 
biades, of Apamea in Syria, took occasion to 
repair to Pome, carrying with him a book which 
a certain just man, Elchasai, had received from 
the Seres, a Parthian tribe, and had given to one 
named Sobiai. There is little doubt that Elchasai 
is originally the name of the book — Epiphanius 
rightly interprets it &vva/us KCKaXvfifjLcvr ] ; and 
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that Sobiai means the sworn member, who might 
be initiated into the revelation. But it is quite 
likely that the founder of the sect, or that Al- 
cibiades, whether he was an emissary or an ad- 
venturer, took the name Elchasai. In Hippolytus 
[chap, viii.] Elchasai is used as synonymous with 
Aleibiades. Theodoret states that the sect takes 
its name from one Elchasai, tire founder of the 
heresy, and ends his ehajrter by saying that 
Aleibiades (crvveKporrja-c) hammered it out. Al- 
though it may appear unlikely that the heresy 
should have existed from the time of Trajan to 
the time of Callistus without any record or trace 
of its existence, still a passage quoted from the 
book — “ Take care not to commence your works 
the third day from a Sabbath, since when three 
years of the reign of the Emperor Trajan are 
completed from the time that he subjected the 
Parthians to his sway, war rages between the 
impious angels of the northern constellations” 
[Hippol. ix. 11] — looks very much like one of 
those supposed prophecies which are made soon 
after the events. A few years later this supposed 
prophecy would have been scarcely understood. 
Upon the whole, the notices we have lead to the 
conclusion that the book Elchasai was written in 
Trajan’s time in Partliia, and brought to Pome 
by Aleibiades ; that Aleibiades took the name of 
Elchasai, and was the Elchasai who, according to 
Epiphanius, joined the Ossenes and the Ebionites, 
of whose family the sisters Marthus and Mar- 
thana were said to be [Epiph. Hcer. xix. 2]. 

The book was delivered by an angel ninety-six 
miles high, who was accompanied by a female 
form of like stature ; the former being the Son 
of God, the latter the Holy Spirit. According 
to Hippolytus this vision was stated to have 
been simply for the delivery of the book. It 
must not be extended, as it is by Epiphanius, 
into a dogma of the Elehasaite creed, as if they 
taught such to be the proper forms of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Neither are these forms to 
be identified with any pair of male and female 
iEons of Gnosticism. They are rather the ex- 
pression of a belief borrowed from the Egyptian 
mysteries through the Alexandrian school, the 
belief in a male and female principle as pervad- 
ing the Deity [Dict. of Theol., Cabbalism. 
Christ. Rememb. xliii. 352] ; for Elehasai’s sys- 
tem did not involve a series of world-creating 
angels. He acknowledged that the principles of 
the universe were originated by the Deity [Hippol. 
x. 25]. “ Concerning the beginning of all things 

they agree with us. They hold that there is 
one Unbegotten, and Him they call the creator 
of all things” [Theod. Ilcer. fab. ii. 7]. 

The leading doctrine of the Elchasaites is that 
which regards Jesus and Christ. They held the 
Pythagorean tenet of the transmigration of souls, 
and accordingly believed that the soul of Jesus had 
inhabited many human bodies. ‘When Jesus be- 
came the Son of Mary, as the last of the transmi- 
grations, some held that His birth was as the birth 
of other men, some that it was miraculous, Mary 
being a virgin. But in this latter case the birth 
was a miracle merely of God’s creating power, 
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not such a birth as tho Church understands it to 
bo from Luke i. 35. These successive births of 
Jesus had also been manifestations of Christ. 
“ Christ ” appears to have been a term equi- 
valent to Tower of God, including both the Son 
of God and the Spirit of God. “ Thus Christ 
appeared and existed among men from time to 
time, undergoing alterations of birth and having 
his soul” (the soul of Jesus) “transferred from 
body to body.” 

Elchasai taught that believers ought to be cir- 
cumcised and live according to the Law [Hippol. 
ix. 9], but condemned sacrifice and priestly minis- 
trations, as foreign from God’s nature, and denied 
that they were offered to God according to the 
Law and the Fathers [Epiph. Hear. xix. 3]. 

His theory of baptism is thus given in a 
quotation from his book : “ Whoso is desirous of 
obtaining remission of sins, from the moment 
that he hearkens to this book, let him be baptized 
a second time in the Kame of the Great and 
Most High God, and in the Eame of His Son 
the Mighty King. Thus let him be purified and 
cleansed, and let him adjure for himself those 
seven witnesses that have been desoribed in this 
book — Heaven, Water, Holy Spirits, Angels of 
Prayer, Oil, Salt, Earth” [Hippol. ix. 10]. This 
baptism [eVt ry rwr errotyetwv 6/xoXoyia, Theod. 
liter, fab.] is connected with the Cabbalistic 
magic, which commands the aid of good angels, 
and brings evil ones into subjection ; which con- 
trols the forces of nature, and makes the ele- 
ments of the world subservient. And it was a 
second baptism, not as denying the former and 
Christian baptism, but as in addition to it ; with 
a second remission of sins, and that a plenary 
remission. 

The invocation of the powers of nature was not 
confined to this baptism. Men were taught to 
swear by Salt, Water, Earth, Bread, Sky, Air, 
Winds ; and these powers or principles, Epi- 
phanius tells us, were marked out for adoration. 
Water was the emblem or principle of good, fire 
of deception [Epiph. Hair. xix. 3]. Astrology 
and magic were deeply studied : the latter with 
its train of incantations and charms, the former 
with its pretence of predictions. 

The Elchasaites held it to be indifferent to 
deny Christ, and urged that a prudent man will 
so deny with his lips, not in his heart [Origen in 
Euseb. Hist . Each vi. 38]. They despised vir- 
ginity, and compelled to marry. They set aside 
certain parts of the collective Scriptures, and 
made use of passages from the Old Testament, 
and from the Gospels, rejecting the Apostles 
altogether. 

Epiphanius states that among the Ossenes, in 
Xabatlnua and Pera?a, two sisters, Marthus and 
Marthana, were in his time reverenced as deities, 
on account of their being of the family of Elchasai. 
One was still alive when he wrote, the other had 
not long been dead. It appears that the Homan 
Ebionites adopted much of the system of Elchasai, 
but there is no evidence that they idolized him. 
May it not then be that, failing to secure in 
Home the position lie aimed at, he retired to 
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Perma, was more successful there, and that his 
rank remained with his family 1 

The system of the Clementine Homilies is in 
many features identical with that of Elchasai. 
It is summed up thus by Gieseler : — “ God, a 
pure, simple being of light, has allowed the world 
to be formed in contrasts, and so also the history 
of the world and of men runs olf in contrasts 
(tn>£irytcu), corresponding by way of pairs, in 
which the lower constantly precedes the higher. 
From the beginning onward, God has revealed 
Himself to man, while His Holy Spirit (Sot/na, 
Ytos Geov, Getor llref/nx "Ay lor) from time 

to time in the form of individual men (Adam, 
Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Jesus), as 
the True Prophet (6 t Tpo^yry^ ttJ? aA^fletas), con- 
stantly announced the very same truth, and in 
Jesus caused it also to be communicated to the 
heathen. According to the law of syzygies, false 
prophets also are always produced in addition to 
the true [yervyroi yvvatKtov, Matt. xi. 11], who 
corrupt the truth. Thus, the original doctrines 
of Mosaism are perfectly identical with Christian- 
ity, though they have not been preserved in their 
purity in the Pentateuch, which was not com- 
posed until long after Moses, and in the present 
form of Judaism have been utterly perverted. 
In general, the truth has been constantly main- 
tained in its purity only by. a few, by means of 
secret tradition. Man is free, and must expect 
after death a spiritual continuation of life, with 
rewards and punishments. The conditions of 
happiness are love to God and man, and strug 
gling against the demons, which draw away to 
evil through sensuality. For this purpose these 
sectaries prescribed abstinence from animal food, 
frequent fastings and washings, recommended 
early marriage and voluntary poverty, but rejected 
all sacrifice” [Gieseler’s Cumpend, i. 209]. 

This system would be produced by adopting 
into Ebionitism Elchasai’s doctrine of the early 
manifestations of Christ, but without his second 
baptism, and the magic with which it was con- 
nected. Whether the Ebionites had received 
from Cerinthus the doctrine of world-forming 
angels, and renounced it through the influence of 
Elchasaitism, or whether they never accepted 
that doctrine, is uncertain. But the testimony of 
the appendix to Tertullian’s de Pnescr. is strong 
in favour of the latter alternative : “ Hujus suc- 
cessor Hebion fuit, Cerintho non in omni parte 
consentiens, quod a Deo dicat mundum, non ab 
angelis factum.” The authority of this appendix 
is high, if (as is supposed) it is an early work of 
Hippolytus translated by Yictorinus ; and the 
early date will account for the omission of all 
mention of Elchasai. Hippolytus’ early work 
would date before the appearance of Alcibiades 
in Itome. The Ebionites then had the following 
points in common with Elchasai : the ascribing 
creation to the Supreme Being, the denial of the 
divinity of Jesus, the observance of the Law, the 
importance of lustrations, the rejection of St. 
Paul. They were at least prepared to reject the 
prophets, for the earlier Ebionites had adopted a 
singular mode of expounding them, and the Sa- 
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man tans who joined the party accepted only the 
Pentateuch. The acceptance of the doctrine, that 
certain holy men were manifestations of Christ or 
the True Prophet, would suit their controversial 
position, which aimed at identifying Judaism 
and Christianity. Seeing this, and assuming 
that the Clementine Homilies proceeded from 
Pome about the time of the appearance there of 
Aleibiades the prophet of Elchasaitism, the infer- 
ence is, that these Homilies represent the Elcha- 
saitism of the Ebionites ; while, as already sug- 
gested, the reverence paid to the descendants of 
Elchasai in Nabathsea and Perrna shews that 
among the Essenes an unmitigated Elchasaitism 
established itself. Elchasaitism, as Gieseler has 
remarked, is opposed to that theosophy which is 
in historical possession of the name Gnosis [Giese- 
ler’s Gompend. i. p. 101, n.], and its influence 
(whether or not its leading doctrine was accepted 
by all the Ebionites) probably prevented the 
Ebionites from fully adopting and developing 
the system of Cerinthus. 

With this doctrine there could be no other 
feeling towards St. Paul, than that of strong 
antagonism ; and this antagonism, which under- 
lies the conception of the whole narrative on 
which the Homilies are based, manifests itself, 
though for the most part indirectly, with much 
bitterness. [See Schliemann, Die Clement inen , 
pp. 96 and 534.] The other Apostles who ac- 
knowledged St. Paul’s commission (although St. 
Peter is made in the Homilies the exponent of 
true doctrine) were yet really subordinated to the 
authority of the Ebionite Gospel. Epiplianius 
states, that the Ebionites only pretended to ad- 
mit the names of the Apostles, attributing to them 
fictitious writings [Epiph. Ilcer. xxx. 23], and 
Eusebius states that they esteemed the Gospels as 
of little value in comparison with the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. 

The doctrine of the True Prophet appears in a 
less objectionable, though still heretical, form in 
the Eecognitions of Clement; in the form, namely, 
that from the beginning Christ Himself was the 
True Prophet, assuming humanity (though not a 
human body) by uniting Himself with a pre- 
existent human soul, and appearing from time to 
time to the Fathers, but not being properly incar- 
nate until born of the Virgin Mary. This phase 
of the doctrine is farther exhibited in the article 
on Judaism. The desire to identify Judaism and 
Christianity, and at the same time to avoid 
Ebionite psilanthropism, appears to have occa- 
sioned its adoption in the more orthodox portion 
of the anti-Pauline school. 

There was much uncertainty regarding the 
heresy of the Elchasaites before the publication 
in 1851 of the “ Refutation of all Heresies ” of 
Hippolytus ; and how little was known may be 
seen by what Lardner has brought together 
[Lardner’s Hist, of Heretics , ii. 22]. The 
authorities now available for their history are : 
Hippolytus, Philosophmn. ix. 8-12, x. 25 ; Ori- 
gen, quoted in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 38 ; 
Epipbanius, Ilcer. xix. the Osseves, and xxx. 
the Ebionites; Theodoret, Ilcer. fab. ii. 7, who 
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used other writings than the revelation itself; 
and may bo taken as an independent authority. 
Augustine merely quotes Epiplianius, from whom, 
too, Damascenus’ notices arc borrowed. Of mo- 
dern commentators, Eitschl, Die Entdehnwj dec 
Altkatholischen Ktrche , 1837, may be especially 
named. 

’ENANTIOAOKII'TAI. A controversial term 
used by Leontius of Constantinople to express the 
opposition between the heresies of Nestorius and 
Eutyches; one heresy making the Divine .Nature 
and the other the Human Nature of our Lord an 
unreality [Leont. Byzant. contr. Nestor, et Eutych. 
in Bibl. Max. Luc/d. ix. 675, F.]. 

ENCRATITES [’Ey/cpa-rcis, Iren. ; ’Ey/cpa- 
t^tcu, Clem. Alex, and Theod. ; ’Ey/cpa-riTai, 
Epipli.]. This name was taken, in the second 
century, by those who renounced marriage and 
abstained from flesh and wine, not from an excess 
of Christian asceticism, but from the heretical 
principle of the inherent evil of matter. The 
principle that matter is inherently evil, and its 
consequence, that creation is the work of an in- 
ferior and evil agent, was common to all Gnostics. 
From this principle some inferred the necessity 
of mortifying the body ; and, consistently with 
their erroneous assumption, carried, or professed 
to carry, that mortification to the extent of assert- 
ing that the propagation of men and animals is 
only a ministering to the evil work of an evil 
creator (inconsistently, however, stopping short 
of the point of self-starvation): others, holding 
that knowledge is all in all, disregarded the rules 
of chastity and temperance, as pertaining only to 
the work of the inferior demiurge [Clem. Alex. 
Strom . iii. 5, 6, 7]. Out of the former class 
those who laid especial stress on this practical 
deduction from their principles called them- 
selves Encratites, “ the continent,” “ the self-con- 
trollers.” 

St. Paul names such precepts as “ forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to abstain from meats,” 
as proceeding from those who give heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils [1 Tim. 
iv. 1-5]. There can be little doubt that although 
he spoke in the main prophetically, the Gnostic 
doctrine of asceticism had been already started, 
and the principles of that doctrine had certainly 
been laid. But the doctrine is not attributed to 
any known teacher of Gnosticism before Satur- 
ninus in the beginning of the second century. 
After him Cerdon, Marcion, and Apelles held it, 
and the followers of all these heretics must be 
considered as Encratites, though they may not 
have assumed the name. Irenneus states that the 
Encratites sprang from Saturninus and Marcion 
[Iren. Ilcer. i. 28], and passes on to connect 
them with Tatian, Theodoret also calling Tatian 
the leader of the Encratites and Hydroparastatm 
[Theod. Ilcer. fab. i. 20]. It appears from this 
that the Encratites who had existed previously 
as dispersed among several sects, or as schismatical 
congregations, gathered themselves into a separate 
and heretical sect under Tatian. 

Epiplianius relates that in his time they existed 
in great numbers in Pisidia, Phrygia, Galatia, 
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and in tlio whole of Asia Minor [Epiph. liter, 
xlvii.]. 

The fundamental tenet of the Encratites doubt- 
less of itself constitutes a heresy [Hippo!. Philo- 
sophum. viii. 20], and might of itself be the cause 
of schism. But it was not held, and indeed can- 
not be held, independently of other heresies. 
The notion of the inherent evil of matter affects 
not only the doctrines regarding God the Creator, 
but the doctrine of the Incarnation and Human 
Nature of our Lord, and it penetrates therefore 
to the doctrine of the Sacraments. The reader 
is referred therefore to the notices of the sects 
whose doctrines involve this tenet, particularly 
Saturninians, Marcionites, Tatianists, Sever- 

1ANS, lll'DROPARASTATiE. 

Eneratite practice is rightly described by Epi- 
plianius : “ Most of these heresies forbid to marry, 
and order men to abstain from meats, not giving 
such precepts for the regulation of life, nor for 
the sake of superior virtue and its rewards and 
crowns, but because they think those things 
abominable which were instituted by the Lord” 
[Epiph. Hcer . xlviii. 8]. So too by Theodoret: 
“They abstain from flesh and wine, abhorring 
them as evil. Lawful wedlock they call the 
work of the devil” [Theod. Ilcer. fab. i. 20], 
Against this practice and its principle the 51st 
and 53rd (or 43rd and 45th) Apostolic Canons are 
directed. The 51st is, “If any bishop, priest, 
deacon, or any of the sacerdotal catalogue, do 
abstain from marriage, and flesh, and wine, not 
for mortification but out of abhorrence, as having 
forgotten that all things are very good, and that 
God made man male and female, and blasphem- 
ously reproaching the workmanship of God ; let 
him amend, or else be deposed and cast out of the 
Church, and so also shall a layman.” The 14tli 
Ancyran Canon [a.d. 314] decrees “That those of 
the clergy, priests and deacons, who abstain 
from flesh, shall taste it, and then abstain if they 
think fit; but if they will not, nor even eat of 
the herbs which arc mingled with the flesh, nor 
obey the canon, then they cease from their 
function.” The tasting was a declaration that 
they did not hold there was uncleanness in the 
meat itself. The Council of Gangra anathematized 
those who declared marriage to be incompatible 
with a state of salvation, but Eustathius, whose 
errors occasioned the council, probably advanced 
not Gnostic tenets, but a fanatical standard of 
sanctity. 

The baptism of the Encratites is mentioned, 
among other baptisms, some heretical, some 
schismatical, in St. Basil’s first and second 
canonical Epistles, canons i. and xlvii. The 
first of these canons was much discussed in the 
controversy between Bingham and Lawrence re- 
garding the validity of lay-baptism ; and the 
controversy shews that the interpretation of St. 
Basil’s words is not without difficulty. Eor 
Johnson rendeis one sentence thus: “The En- 
cratites have altered their baptism to make them- 
selves incapable of being received by the Church” 
[Johnson’s Vade mecinn, ii. 22G]. Lawrence 
thus : “ They gave it with precipitation on pur- 
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pose to hinder the receiving of it from the Church” 
[Lawrence, Lay Bapt. Invalid , p. 1 5]. St. Basil’s 
words are, To 8k rtov ’Ey/cpam-wr KaKovpyrjpa. 
voijaou Set, art , tV aurovs dirpocrScKTovs 

7TOO;(7WC7t T// ’EkkA. 7^(J6^, €7r€X€tp^Crar XoiTTOV IS Lit) 

tv poKaraXapfldvciv /ia7rrtV/xaTt. The only point 
we are now concerned with is, whether in these 
words is necessarily implied an alteration of the 
Catholic form of baptism. They would doubtless 
carry such an interpretation if history and the 
context required it ; but they do not necessarily 
demand it ; and canon xlvii. is against such an 
interpretation. Canon xlvii. introduces the En- 
cratites saying that they are baptized in the 
Catholic form, and warns them not to rest on 
this, because they do not hold a right faith in 
the God in whose Name they arc baptized [see 
the note of the Benedictine editor on canon i.]. 
The KaKovpyrjfm , then, of the Encratites appears 
to be the undue haste of administration in 
opposition to Catholic practice, and perhaps the 
addition of uncatholic ceremonies. 

Epiphanius writes regarding the Encratites, 
Tatianists, and Catliari, TvapijXXaKTai Se Trap' 
avrois Kal ra /xvcmjpia \lloev. xli. or lxi.]. These 
words are sufficiently verified in the Eneratite 
rejection of wine from the Eucharist, and the 
addition of novel ceremonies in Baptism, without 
pressing them so far as to imply from them a 
change of the form of baptism. Further, St. 
Basil [canon xlvii.] classes together the En- 
cratites, Saccophori, and Apotactics, and (as his 
text stands) subjects them all to the same rule as 
the Novatians, namely that they are to be baptized 
for admission to the Church. The Benedictino 
editor wishes to insert a negative, and does so in 
his translation. Johnson accepts the present 
text. It is clear that the baptisms of the three 
are of one rank, and there can be little doubt 
that St. Basil disallowed them as of no more 
efficacy than lay baptisms. The 7th canon of 
Constantinople [a.d. 381], which determined 
against St. Basil in favour of the baptism of the 
Novatians, does not specify these sects. 

The Gospel according to the Egyptians, the frag- 
ments of which were collected by Grabe [Spicileg. 
i. pp. 31-37], was probably composed in the 
second century by an Eneratite. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS. The term ky^K Xios 
7rai($€(a was used of old to designate the entire 
curriculum of instruction which qualified the 
student for public office. Encyclopedisto is a 
term applied to certain French savans who, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century [a.d. 1751], put 
forth an Encyclopedic by joint-stock contribu- 
tion, under the general editorship of Diderot, and 
of D’Alembert for the mathematical articles. 
English Deism paved the way for it, but the 
Encyclopedic has had a more permanent effect 
upon the French national character than Deism 
on the English. The other colleagues were the 
Abb6 Mallet, Ecgius Professor of Theology in 
the University of Paris, who was author of most 
of the articles on theology and history, with 
others on poetry and general literature : the 
Abb6 Bergier also supplied theological articles, 
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and the Abb6 Yvon was author of metaphysical 
and philosophical papers, to which section the 
Abbe Pestr6 and the Abbe de Prades also con- 
tributed the political metaphysics that were 
termed by Coleridge “ Mctapolitics.” Rousseau 
helped out the musical section, but withstood 
the materialistic tone of his colleagues ; Dauben- 
ton represented the department of natural history. 
Toussaint took charge of the juridical subjects ; Le 
Mouilier and Malouin of the physical and chemi- 
cal ; Blondel wrote the architectural papers. The 
Baron d’Argenville, privy councillor, and the 
Comte d’Heronville de Claye, high in military 
command, supplied articles respectively on diplo- 
matic and strategical subjects. Voltaire, Marie 
Francois Arouet, also, may be named as having 
had a definite object in floating the scheme. 
Five or six men of head, he said, might easily 
overthrow a religion set up by a dozen illiterate 
fishermen and peasants. The names may be 
added of Marmontel, Condorcet, La Lande, 
Adanson, Turpin, Montigny, and De Sacy. 
Among the learned of foreign lands, Bernouilli 
contributed to the astronomical sections ; Haller 
to the anatomical and physiological ; Engel to 
the geographical, and Sulzer to the theory of the 
fine arts. Many of the writers enumerated con- 
tributed highly valuable articles : but the capacity 
of the Encyclopedic for mischief wholly counter- 
acted the good. Papers written by Baillet, the 
apostle of infidelity^, were incorporated in the 
work, as were others by the atheist Nicolas 
Freret. La Mettrie the materialist was another 
writer, whose works, saturated with the grossest 
immorality, were publicly burnt at Paris and 
Leyden ; } T et he failed not to receive the distin- 
guished patronage of Frederick, and ended his days 
at Berlin, as protege of the “ Grand Monarque.” 
Charles de St. Denys, Baron de St. Egremont, 
was equally corrupt, whose work on the “ Moral- 
ity of Epicurus ” was dedicated to Ninon de 
l’Enclos. It was in her house that Rousseau 
learned his first lessons of evil. Even dignitaries 
of the Church were not the last in the race of 
vice and irreligion. The Abb6 Chaulieu was 
known as the “ Anacreon of the Temple.” Pierre 
Camus was the “Lucian of the Episcopate,” a 
sneering, scoffing spirit ; and Berni, afterwards 
cardinal, was the composer of Pompadour erotics. 
Even the purer Montesquieu was carried away by 
the evil spirit of the day, and supplied articles in 
the tone of his “ Lettres Persanes,” rather than 
of his “ Esprit des lois,” though he afterwards ex- 
pressed regret for the way in which he had spoken 
of sacred matters. 

The first two volumes appeared a.d. 1751, and 
in the first instance the continuation of the work 
was prohibited ; but, unfortunately, it was to the 
taste of the public, and obtained the suicidal 
patronage of the Court and noblesse. The pre- 
liminary discourse of the editors at once excited 
attention. It avowed Locke’s principle of sensu- 
alism, deriving from sensation the origin of all 
our ideas ; but they fused into one the external 
and internal sense of the English philosopher, — 
our mental experience being summed, not by the 
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combined factors of sense and reflection, but by 
the impact of sense alone. In their introduction 
D’Alembert takes a rapid view of the various 
subjects on which the work treats, and indicates 
the relation in which they stand to each other. 
All direct knowledge, he says, reduces itself to 
that which we gain from sensation. That our 
senses may originate knowledge, leads him to 
assume that they do so in all cases, and he argues 
from the particular to the universal. To the ob- 
jection that the perception of sensation is some- 
thing subjective, and that there is no relation 
between sensation and the object that causes it, 
or to which we refer it, and therefore that there 
is no substantial connection between the two, he 
answers, that a kind of instinct, more mighty 
than reason, bridges over the intermediate gulf, 
and gives to the object as real a subjective existence 
in our sensation as it already has an objectivity 
in the great world without us. He leaves it for 
metaphysicians to determine how the soul, dis- 
tracted from without by a vast mass of objects 
suggestive of sensation, and thereby liable to per- 
petual dissipation of its power of centralization , 
or again, cramped and limited by its own confined 
sphere, should step forth, as it were, from itself, 
and gain its first elements of knowledge from 
things external, acting upon its inner being. For 
example, a mathematical proposition is true, and 
we are conscious of the train of reasoning that 
issues in the necessary demonstration ; but what 
is the connecting-link between the mathematical 
truth and the inner consciousness 1 There is a 
void between them that has always been a mys- 
tery, and the sensualist theory least of all has 
been able to throw any light into it. 

Further, D’Alembert’s theory of morality is 
thoroughly abject and unsatisfying. The idea 
of justice, he says, originates as an antagonism 
from fear of the oppression that the strong will 
always inflict upon the weak ; and of virtue, 
from the evil that the vices of others cause to us. 
Our comfort we find to be concerned in the de- 
velopment of these necessary notions. Hence 
the readiness with which the world rewards the 
just and virtuous, and punishes the deceitful and 
vicious : and the general axiom being true, its 
principle is good for the whole extent to which it 
can reach. 

He rises in the following way to the idea of 
God. What is the active principle, the deter- 
mining and perceptive being in us that exercises 
judgment and will? It is not the body, for 
matter has no properties in common with will 
and thought. But there is a double self in the 
individual “ Ego ” of two very different natures, 
so intimately interwoven, that there is a perfect 
unity between the affections of the one and the 
movements of the other ; a spontaneity that 
leaves nothing to be distinguished between the 
two, or to mark the point where volition ends 
and action begins. This co-ordination of which 
we are conscious, together with the speculations 
into which our thoughts for ever glide, with refer- 
ence to our twofold nature and its manifold im- 
perfections, raises us to the contemplation of a 
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Supreme Intelligence, to whom we owe our exist- 
ence, and ought to render an unswerving loyalty. 
Consequently, proof of the Divine existence arises 
from our own inner perception : it is D’Alembert’s 
ontological proof. It is demonstrable in the 
same way that our ideas of virtue and vice, the 
principle and necessity of laws, every art and 
every science, the spirituality of the soul, as well 
as our knowledge of the Being of God, of our duty 
to Him, and of every other needful truth, are only 
the results of our reflective powers, exercising 
themselves under the sway of material sensation. 
This train of reasoning at once took possession of 
the popular mind, and is still found fossilized in 
the various strata of French society. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Encyclope- 
distes are not fairly chargeable with blank atheism. 
"With all their sensualism, they acknowledged 
the necessity for a Divine revelation, and that 
the written Word contains it. But its truths, 
they say, lie within certain limits. Only so 
much is revealed as it concerns us to know. 
There is a Divine and a human element in the 
AVord. A few necessary matters of faith, and 
some practical precepts, comprise its truths ; yet 
even these have thrown more light on human 
life, present and future, than all the schools of 
an enlightened philosophy. The learned Abbes 
engaged upon the work have even given to it a 
certain tone of anti-Protestant Church principle, 
which raises it above the mere Theism of the 
articles on “ God ” and “ Providence.” Under 
“ Deists,” it notes that natural religion is insuf- 
ficient to teach men how to worship God — a 
point upon which Deists have always been su- 
premely indilferent — or to guide them to the 
highest happiness of which human nature is cap- 
able. 11 Christianity ” is declared to be the sole 
form of revealed religion, and its title-deeds are 
shewn to be contained in the Old and Flew Testa- 
ments ; while further confirmation of the same 
fact is given under “ Bible,” “ Prophecy,” “ Re- 
velation,” “ Testament,” Ac. The doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity also is maintained against the 
assault of Jews, Heathens and Socinians, as well as 
of more modern Deists and Atheists ; still, these 
articles scarcely rise above the old deistical axiom, 
that Christianity is a mere republication of the 
law of FTature. The general tone of the work 
induces the belief that its religion was suggested 
by a temporizing prudence rather than bygenuino 
conviction. The Goddess of Reason had not yet 
been publicly enshrined. 

The spirit of the Encyclopedic gives to it a 
highly dangerous character. Faith is the hand- 
maid of Reason, taking up the work only where 
Reason fails. Under Morality, it exalts the sub- 
ject treated above faith, because, forsooth, it is 
easier to be good and to benefit our fellow crea- 
tures by moral excellence without faith, than by 
faith without morality, — as though faith worthy of 
the name were really separable from morality. 
Christian faith is, in fact, morality. Our sinnings 
are a want of faith. “ Xatural religion ” is made 
to convey so clear a knowledge of the Deity, as 
almost to supersede the necessity for revealed 
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religion; while “Theism” is shewn to be more 
excellent than Atheism, only because belief in 
the existence of God and Providence is more 
serviceable to the state and society than unbelief. 

“ Monasticism ” is to be discouraged, because it 
withdraws so many from taking their proper 
share in the active duties of life. Its philosopher, 
like Spinoza or Horace, “ Epicuri de gregc por- 
cus, ” is not to imagine that because he upholds 
truth and morality, ho may not lawfully enjoy 
the good things of life ; it is no part of a wise 
man’s duty to be content with bare necessaries, 
like Cynics and Stoics and such pseudo-philoso- 
phers. True wisdom consists in the enjoyment of 
the good things of life, and in promoting the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number : there is 
nothing in him of the ascetic. “ 11 vaut mieux 
etre gastronome qu’astronome,” would seem to have 
been the ultimate idea of the literary associates at 
the Holbach banquetings. 

This worldliness marks the character of the 
work throughout — sensualist in its philosophy 
and sensualist in its morals, it is answerable for 
much of the miserable irreligion into which 
France sunk in the next generation. The ideal- 
ism of the Bible and of the Church of all ages is 
not openly attacked, but it is entirely overlaid 
by the materialism of Epicurus and the sensualism 
of Locke, the step from whence to infidelity is 
easy and natural. Articles that give scope for 
the exhibition of the dominant influence of soul 
and spirit are slurred over, or altogether omitted. 
High art, as Marmontel states it, is only admir- 
able for the pleasure that it can confer, and owes 
its origin to the satisfaction felt by man in his 
social condition when his wants are supplied : a 
sense of the beautiful issues forth from this mate- 
rial comfort. To talk of the high ideal of art is, 
with the Encyclopedist, to utter words without 
meaning, and ends as it began in the perceptions 
of sense. The liberal only differ from mechani- 
cal arts in this, that the latter minister to our 
wants, the former to our pleasures. Of any con- 
nection between the fine arts and religion no 
single trace is seen. Architecture, Religion’s 
most faithful ally, can neither symbolize deep 
truths nor raise the soul to high and worthy 
thoughts of its relations and destiny : its whole 
mission is accomplished when use and pleasure 
are combined in its results. 

Important articles are treated superficially, to 
give room for lengthy articles on Theatre, Dance, 
various “objets d’agrement,” trades and manufac- 
tures ; and Pantheism is passed over to make 
place for trifling talk on Pantomime and Pantou- 
fles. The after effects of the Encyclopedic shew 
hov r easily sensualism gravitates through mate- 
rialism into the dregs of atheism ; and for that 
reason the lesson that it holds out is a memorable 
one. 

It is an observation of Buckle, that until the 
Encyclopedic had made its appearance, there v T as 
scarcely an atheistical book or tract in existence. 
[ Civilization , i. c. 14 ; Dict. o/Doct. and Hist. 
Theology, Atheism.] After the horrors of the 
French Revolution, there came the inevitable 
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reaction. The weak points of sensualism were 
detected and brought to the light. Its narrow 
scope and extraordinary assumption of results, 
“ per saltum,” were exposed. The spiritual once 
more gained the ascendancy over the material, 
and from four several quarters an overwhelming 
tide set in. The religious argument was brought 
to bear upon it by Joseph de Maitre and De 
Bonald ; legitimatist and literary sentiments were 
developed once more by Chateaubriand and Mine, 
de Stael ; LaromigniMre and Main de Biran 
opened fire upon it from the metaphysical side, 
and Boyer-Collard from the moral. Materialism 
was held to be one with atheism, and the way 
was opened out for the philosophical idea of 
Scotch and German universities. The reign of 
the Eneyelop&listes was over ; unhappily the 
evil that they have done could not so easily be 
stamped out. It seems to demand a periodical 
baptism of blood. [Barante, Lit. Fr. du 18??i<3 
siecle. Schiitz, Staatsveranderung in Frankreich. 
Berthier, Journal de Trevonx .] 

ENEBGICI. This name was given to those 
foreign Beformers in the sixteenth century, pupils 
of Zuingli and Calvin, who taught that the bread 
and wine in the Iloly Eucharist were merely 
efficacious signs of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Thus the original words of Institution, “ This is 
My Body,” were explained away to mean, “This 
is an efficacious sign of My Body;” not the Body 
but the virtues of the Body at the most being 
believed to be present. 

ENTHUSIASTIC. [Euciiites.] 
ENTHUSIASTS. Writers of Elizabethan 
days not unfrequently refer to sectarians called 
by this name. Thus Thomas Bogers, Archbishop 
Bancroft’s chaplain, in his treatise on the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of Beligion, says, “This truth is 
gainsaid by the Phrygians, Montanists, and 
Messalians, also by the Enthusiasts, Anabaptists, 
and Family of Love” [Bogers on XXXIX. Art. 
158, Parker Soc. ed.]. They are noticed by 
Hooper, Jewel, and other writers of that age ; 
and also by Enoch Clapham in his curious little 
volume Erronr on the right hand through pre- 
posterous Zeal. In this there is a satirical dia- 
logue between two voyagers on board a “ fly-boat” 
or “hoy” between London Bridge and Gravesend, 
the one of whom is called “ Flyer,” and the other 
“Anabaptist.” At the end of this dialogue 
Anabaptist, having converted Flyer, says, “ Stay, 
holy Proselyte, thou must first be baptized, and 
have some divine vision from above, and so, being 
made a perfect Enthusiast, thou shalt be able to 
turn back the floods of Jordan.” Bogers also 
speaks of their “depending wholly upon visions 
and revelations” [Bogers on XXXIX Art. 196, 
Parker Soc. ed.]. There is no reason to think 
that there was ever any organized sect of the 
name, and probably the persons referred to are 
simply that fanatical section of the Puritans, 
from which sprung the Fifth Monarchy Men and 
the Quakers in the days of Vavasour Powell, 
and Fox. When writing about the Eamilists, 
the quaint Fuller says, “ In a word, as in the 
small-pox (pardon my plain and homely but true 
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and proper comparison), when at first they kindly 
come forth, every one of them may severally and 
distinctly be discerned, but when once they run 
and matter they break into one another, and can 
no longer be dividedly discovered. So though at 
first there was a real difference betwixt Eamilists, 
Enthusiasts, Antinomians (not to add high-flown 
Anabaptists) in their opinions, yet (process of 
time plucking up the pales betwixt them) 
afterwards, they did so interfuse amongst them- 
selves, that it is almost impossible to bank and 
bound their several absurdities” [Fuller’s Ch. 
Hist, i x. 3, § 38]. Henry More uses the name 
in many parts of his works, and almost always 
with reference to the Family of Love. 
ENTYCH1TES. [Eutychites.] 

EONIANS. A sect of Breton fanatics, fol- 
lowers of Eon d’Etoile, in the middle of the 
twelfth century. He was a wealthy nobleman, 
either very ignorant or very mad, who imagined 
himself to be the Messiah; his profane fancy 
being founded on the similarity between his own 
name Eon and the word “Eum” in the formula 
of exorcism, “Per Eum Qui ven turns est judicare 
vivos et mortuos.” He drew together so large a 
number of followers as to become a dangerous 
political fanatic of the Communist kind, and was 
therefore imprisoned by the civil authorities. 
While in prison Eon died [a.d. 1148], but his 
followers maintained that he would appear again 
as the judge of quick and dead. Some were 
burned as heretics, and the heresy was condemned 
by the Council of Bheims [Labbe and Cossart, 
Concil. x. 1107]. This fanatical movement is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris and William of 
Newbury [Hist, rerum Anglic, i. 50]. 

EPEFANOETSCHINS. A sect of Bussian 
Dissenters which separated from thePoPOFTSceiNS 
about the year 1724 under the leadership of a 
monk from whom it takes its name, lie assumed 
the office of bishop, and was in consequence 
placed in prison, where he died ; but his death 
was considered as a martyrdom by his followers, 
and they made pilgrimages to his tomb at Kief. 

EPIGONUS. [Noetians.] 

EPIPHANES. A son of Carpocrates is men- 
tioned by this name in the Stromata of St. Cle- 
mentof Alexandria as having been the real founder 
of the heresy of the Carpocratians. Epiphaues is 
described by St. Clement as being the son of Car- 
poerates’ wife Alexandria, a woman of Cephallenia, 
and as living only to the age of seventeen. His 
father is said to have instructed him in all 
ordinary learning, and especially in the philosophy 
of Plato ; and, young as he was, Epiphanes is 
said to have been the author of the Monadic 
yvcoo-is , out of which arose the heresy going by 
his father’s name. He accuses him also of 
originating the profligate practice which accom- 
panied that heresy, the community of women. 
The works of Epiphanes were extant in the time 
of St. Clement, who quotes a passage from a 
treatise on Justice, the object of ■which is to shew 
that the institution of marriage is opposed to the 
justice of God, who intended all things to be 
common to all as the light of the sun is common 
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to all. St. Clement adds that, after the death of 
Epiphancs, ho was worshipped by the Cephal- 
ic mans, who erected a temple at Sama in his 
honour, with altars, a grove, and a museum, and 
celebrated his apotheosis on every new moon 
with hymns, libations, and sacrificial feasts. 
Epiphanins gives a similar account [Clem. Alex. 
Strom . iii. 2 ; Epipli. Ihvres. xxxii. 3]. 

EE ASTJ AN S. A conventional name for those 
who lean more or less to the opinion that the 
Church is only a department of the State. The 
extreme form of this opinion was maintained 'by 
a physician of Heidelberg named Lieber, who 
lived in the Reformation age [a.d. 1524-1583], 
and wrote “Theses” under the classic form of his 
name “ Erastus.” These were levelled against the 
Calvinists, whose outrageous tyranny wherever 
they gained the upper hand was as extreme a 
form of Ecclesiasticism as that of Ultramontan ists. 
Recoil from this drove Erastus to maintain a 
theory which goes to the opposite extreme, 
namely, that the spiritual part of religion is 
entirely a matter of individual conscience, and 
that the external organization of it, such as the 
nomination and commission of ministers, is en- 
tirely a matter of civil government. English 
Erast ians have found their most conspicuous 
advocate in Hobbes, who maintained that the 
Church has no authority whatever except such 
as is conferred upon it by Act of Parliament 
or an equivalent authority [Hobbes’ Leviathan , 
iii. 42]. 

ERIGENA. [Schoolmen.] 

ESAIANITES. One of the sects into which 
the Alexandrian Acephali split up at the end of 
the fifth century. They were the followers of 
Esaias, a deacon of Palestine, who claimed to have 
been consecrated to the episcopal office by the 
Bishop Eusebius. His opponents averred that 
after the bishop’s death his hands had been laid 
upon the head of Esaias by some of his friends 
[Neale’s Patriarchate of Alexandria , ii. 22]. 
This consecration by mortmain was also charged 
against the Aphthartodocet.e half a century 
later. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CONTRO- 
VERSY. [RrOAD CnURCHMEN.] 

ESSENES. An ancient Jewish sect which 
renounced the Temple worship and the Levitical 
priesthood, and embodied in itself the ascetic 
and mystical elements of the Jewish religion, 
with an admixture of tenets and practices derived 
from the Oriental philosophy. 

I his sect is described at length by Josephus 
[De Bell. Jud. 1 f. viii.; Antiij. Jud . XVIII. i. 5, 
and XIII. v. 9], more briefly by Philo [Quod 
omn. prob. Liber, ii. p. 457, and Fragment , ii. p. 
G32, Mangey’s cd.; De Vita Contempt, ii. 471], 
and is mentioned by Pliny [Hist. Nat. v. 17]. 
from these three writers the accounts of all later 
writers appear to be derived. Philo distinguishes 
between the Practical Essenes, those of Judrea 
and Syria, and the Contemplative Essenes, those 

Egypt, the Therapeutic. 1 Regarding the Es- 

^ 1 This distinction cannot be pressed very far. The 
Essenes had their own theosophy as will be shewn. And 


senes of Judaea the authority of Josephus stands 
highest, because he was some time conversant 
among them and under their discipline. As re- 
gards the Essenes of Egypt Philo’s authority is 
good. 

I. The doctrines of this sect are hut briefly 
described. "They believed in God the Governor 
of all things, and were strict predestinarians. 
They believed in the immortality of the soul, but 
denied the resurrection of the body. They de- 
scribed the states of future reward and punish- 
ment as the Greeks described them, that is, as 
regions of delight and warmth, or regions of 
gloom and cold. 

II. To the Temple, Josephus writes, they seat 
gifts, hut offered no sacrifices there on account 
of the superiority of their own purifications 
(8ia<£opoT?;n ayvetinv as ro/ufoiev). Wherefore, 
"being excluded fromtheTemple, they perform their 
own sacrifices apart [Joseph. Ant. XVIII. i. 5]. 
These sacrifices were in fact the ordinary meals 
of their societies, taken with such solemnity as 
to turn the meal into a religious service. There 
was a ceremonial washing, a linen garment, the 
refectory was considered as a temple, prayer was 
made before and after meat [Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
II. viii. 5]. Again, Philo says of them, “that 
they do not sacrifice to God any living creature, 
hut rather choose to form their minds to be holy, 
thereby to make them a fit offering to Him” 
[Philo, Omn. proh. Lib.]. From these premisses 
Ritschl concludes that the principle of Essenism 
was to recover from the Levites the prerogative 
of the priesthood, according to God’s original 
design that the nation should be a kingdom of 
priests, and to form themselves into a priestly 
society, which should carry out the prophetical 
idea of self-sacrifice, along with the sacrifice of 
prayer and praise [Ritschl, Die Entstehung der 
Altk. Kirche , p. 179, et scq.\ Hence the lustra- 
tions [Exod. xl. 30-32]; the linen garment [Lev. 
vi. 10]; the disuse of wine [Lev. x. 9], because 
as priests they were always on service; the rejec- 
tion of oil as the sign of consecration to a separate 
priesthood; the priest, not of Levi, but one 
of themselves. Thus instead of the Temple- 
ritual was established the ritual of a solemn 
public table; “Sind alio ihre Mahlzeiten Opfcr- 
mahlzeiten.” 

III. To introduce and carry out this principle 
of a common priesthood requires separate societies 
under a strict rule. The principle was probably 
suggested to men already forming themselves into 
distinct bodies for the sake of leading a stricter 
and more devout life. These bodies it would 
define more sharply as well ns consolidate, while 
at the same time it would strengthen their 

Philo himself says, that they employed themselves with 
a <pi\ocr6<pia <Hia av/x^oXu) v, a philosophy which was sup- 
ported bv an allegorical interpretation of Scripture; for 
this kind of allegorizing interpretaion was usually the 
accompaniment of a certain speculative system [Neander, 
i. 40, Rose's transl.] The chief difference in the practice 
of the Essenes and the Therapeutre appears to be that the 
former, living in societies, had their fixed hours of labour, 
the latter, living apart, so long as they could procure 
food, might contemplate or dream at their pleasure. 
[Thkrafeuta;.] 
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purpose of attaining to a higher degree of holiness. 
Accordingly, in almost every respect, the Es- 
senes became the monastic orders of the Jews. 
Their rules of morality were severe. They were 
bound by vow to despise pleasure, to live in con- 
tinence, to despise riches, to keep fidelity, truth, 
and justice, to be reverent to the aged, sparing in 
speech, grave in demeanour, peaceful, laborious. 
For this end they were distributed into sodalities, 
and had in every place one or more sodalities 
according to their number, in which they lived 
according to the rules of each particular order. In 
these societies there was an absolute community 
of goods, no employment but agriculture and 
study of their sacred books, the religious common 
table, set hours of labour and sleep. 1 

1Y. So far the fairer side has been shewn. 
But neither the principles of a common priest- 
hood, nor the genuine mysticism and asceticism 
of the Jewish religion, are sufficient to explain 
some further parts of the system or the general 
tone and character of the whole. The forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
are of the kind which St. Paul denounced, not 
of the kind which he practised. Milman has 
observed that the main principles of Essene 
tenets are evidently grounded on that widespread 
oriental philosophy, which, supposing matter 
either the creation of the Evil Being, or itself the 
Evil Being, considered all the appetites and pro- 
pensities of the material body in themselves evil, 
and therefore esteemed the most severe mortifica- 
tion the perfection of virtue [Milman’s Hist, 
of Jew's, ii. 151]. It is alleged that the for- 
bidding to marry cannot have arisen from an 
application of the principles of Dualism, because 
it was not universal ; in some societies marriage 
being allowed. In these, however, no other con- 
jugal intercourse was allowed than that necessary 
for the procreation of children ; it was allowed 
as of inevitable necessity, not as being consis- 
tent with the highest state that man ought to 
aim at. 

“ The reverence for the names of the angels,” 
says Milman, “ points to the same source.” It 
will be remembered that the latest revelation 
concerning the office of angels was made to the 
Jews during the Captivity, as if, by possessing 
them with the full truth, to guard them against 
the corruptions of the truth which prevailed in 
the East [Bawlinson, Five Monarchies , iii. p. 
98; iv. p. 329]. By Josephus the “ names of 
the angels” are so closely connected with the 
“ sacred books” of the Essenes as to leave little 
doubt that Prideanx is right in translating the 
passage thus : “ The books containing the doc- 
trines of their sect, and the names of the mes- 
sengers (angels) by whose hand they were written 
and conveyed to them” [Prideaux, Connect, iii. 
489]. Men who professed to receive the books 
of the Old Testament, and yet rejected the 
national priesthood, certainly needed for their 
justification a new revelation. A like pretension 

1 One regulation does not appear to have been ex- 
plained — in company the Essenes were not to expectorate 
except on the left hand. 
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occurs iu later times among the Ossenes, who 
were the Essenes of the east side of the Dead 
Sea. The book Elchasai was said to have been 
brought from heaven by an angel. Again, the 
Essenes appear to have added to their worship of 
God a worship of the sun, as the image or repre- 
sentative of God. The meaning of Josephus’ 
words has been much disputed. They are, Ilpo's 
ye jJLrjv to Gefov Ihiios evere/^efs* Trplv yap avaerxeiv 
tvv rjXiov, ovSev (pOeyyovraL rah' 7ra rpi- 

ovs hi rivas els amov eu^as, w(T7rep LKerevovres 
uraraAat [Joseph. Bell. Jud. VIII. i. 5]. The 
natural interpretation is that the prayers were 
made to the sun. Also the regulation for pre- 
serving cleanliness in the wilderness camp [Deut. 
xxiii. 1 2, 1 3], which was adopted most strictly 
by the Essenes, was said to be that they might 
not offend ras avyas tqv Oeou. 2 

In general, also, the readiness with which 
Essenism lent itself to early Gnosticism to form 
Ebionitism is a strong indication that there were 
Oriental elements already existing in Essenism. 
It may be stated therefore, with little chance of 
error, that the asceticism and mysticism of the 
Essenes was not a pure product of Jewish reli- 
gion, but was largely mingled with the principles 
of Eastern philosophy. The self-righteous pride 
of the four classes of ascetics, by which the 
touch of one of a lower class was pollution to 
the upper class, might be Pharisaic ; the refusal 
of marriage is not Judaic. And the ground 
on which, according to Josephus, that refusal 
was adopted, namely, that, “being aware of the 
lasciviousness of women, they are persuaded that 
none of them can keep true faith to one man,” 
appears to be morally absurd. One is little 
inclined to believe in a continence of men which 
is grounded on the lasciviousness of women. 

The growth of the sect of Essenes is not re- 
corded ; but we have in the Assideans a party 
“voluntarily devoted unto the law” [1 Macc. ii. 
42], bound by vow to its stricter observance. They 
would naturally fall into two classes, as the cere- 
monial or the moral law was put foremost, and 
form the parties of Pharisees and Essenes. In 
the latter a mystic asceticism was gradually 
developed. When the rejection of the Temple 
service and Levitical priesthood took place we 
have no information. From that time, whenever 
it was, the formation of the sect must be dated. 
It seems to be no improbable supposition that 
the treacherous slaughter of Assideans by Alcimus 
[1 Macc. vii. 16] alienated them from the “priests 
of the seed of Aaron,” that they then added to 
their ascetic principles the principle of a common 

2 So strongly was this regulation insisted on, that by 
a connection of it with the sabbatical prohibition of 
labour, the ordinary relief of nature on the seventh day 
became unlawful. The little pickaxe which was carried 
about for the purpose became, as it were, a masonic 
badge. It was presented with a white dress to the 
novices. There must have been some mystical meaning 
given to it. AVas it a mark that the Essenes thought 
themselves to be in the same state as Israel in the early 
days of the wilderness before the separation of the 
Levites ? or was it rather only a badge in general of 
agricultural employment to the exclusion of commerce ? 
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priesthood, and being separated from the Church 
of the nation, and under tho disadvantages of 
schism, wcro open to the temptations of Eastern 
philosophy. The earliest Esseno mentioned, about 
fifty years later, is Judas, an Essene prophet, who 
foretold the death of Antigomis, brother of Aris- 
tobulus, which took place in B.o. 107 [Joseph. 
Bell. Jud . I. iii. 5]. This notice shews that the 
sect must have existed a considerable time. 

Tho Essenes wero cruelly persecuted by tho 
Romans, who probably entered their country 
after the capture of Jericho. Josephus records 
their perfect patience under torture. Herod 
favoured the sect, one of their prophets having 
foretold to him when a boy that he should be 
King of Judcea [Joseph. Antiq. XV. x. 5]. Philo 
computed the number of the Essenes to be four 
thousand, and Josephus states that there were 
above four thousand of the stricter sort who for- 
bad marriage [ibid. XVIII. i. 5]. One of the 
gates of Jerusalem was called the Essene gate 
[Joseph. Bell. Jud. V. iv. 2]. 

ETHXOPHEONIANS. A name given by 
some early lieresiologists to those who mixed up 
heathen customs and superstitions with Christi- 
anity. Those who practised astrology, fortune- 
telling, divination, sortilege, or auguries, were all 
reprobated under this title [Nicetas, Thesaur. 
orthod . fid. iv. 42]. 

EUCHITES [EuytTou]. A sect which arose 
in the fourth century, and which reappeared, 
with slight variations in their tenets, and under 
other names, at various subsequent times. Their 
original designation of Euchites, or “ praying 
people,” refers to a special feature in their system, 
that of regarding prayer as the one means of 
grace, to the exclusion of all others. Tho Latin 
name, Precatores, and the Syrian form, Massa- 
lians or Messalians, both allude to the same 
characteristic. They themselves seem to have 
preferred the appellation of Spirituales or En- 
thusiasts. Some extravagances in their public 
worship gave rise to the latter name, which they 
however accepted : the same reason may be alleged 
for the names Choreutse, Psaliens, and others. 
Some early imitators of their eccentricities called 
themselves Euphemites. 

Baronius speaks of them first under the year 
a.d. 3G1, by which time they had probably begun 
to attract attention. Epiphanius, who died a.d. 
403, makes them the latest in his treatise of 
Heresies. They were sufficiently numerous and 
important, a.d. 383, to occasion synodical action 
in Pamphylia. No founder of the sect appears 
to have been assigned by contemporary writers ; 
but Pagius [Notes to Baronius, sab anno 1118, 
xxxiii.] names as such Petrus or Lycopetrus. It 
seems more reasonable to suppose them to have 
taken definite shape in consequence of a systematic 
attempt to combine the older forms of religion with 
Christianity; andGieseler[ed. Cunningham, i. 182] 
considers them to have held a sort of fashionable 
mean between the old and the new religions. Their 
first recognised appearance as a sect was in Meso- 
potamia, from whence their views spread to Syria. 
At Antioch there was a considerable congregation. 
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Tho original heretics maintained that prayer 
only was necessary to salvation. They under- 
stood the injunctions of our Lord [Luke xviii. 1] 
and St. Paul [1 Thess. v. 17] to prescribe an un- 
ceasing practico of prayer, and rejected any such 
interpretations as a habit of prayer, a daily certain 
time assigned for prayer, and the like. They 
therefore gave themselves wholly to an ascetic 
life, detached from the world. As they lived in 
community, and are said to have held that monks 
ought to do nothing whatever towards the support 
of life, they were joined in large numbers by some 
whose only aim was to live without work. The 
principle of almsgiving to the worldly poor they 
denounced, saying that they, the poor in spirit, 
were the true mendicants, and the only proper 
recipients of alms. Baptism, holy orders, mar- 
riage, were all rejected as useless. They had 
little oratories, Trpoa-^v^al, in public places. 

Epiphanius makes the description above given 
apply to a second kind of Euchites. The more 
ancient, and far less numerous kind, were 
neither Jews nor Christians, but pagans, who ad- 
mitted many gods, but worshipped one only as 
the Supreme, or Most High. These are nearly 
identical with Hypsistaeians. They too had 
places of prayer, which were built in imitation of 
Christian churches. 

The name Enthusiasts was given in allusion 
to the perfection they professed to have at- 
tained in the religious life. Every man at his 
birth, they said, became the abode of a demon 
ever enticing to ill ; which was not driven forth 
by baptism (hence the uselessness of that sacra- 
ment), but by prayer only. After this demon 
had been wholly expelled by ceaseless prayer, 
then the Holy Spirit descended upon the soul, 
and gave sensible indications of His presence, 
by illumination, the gift of prophecy, by the 
privilege of beholding the Divinity (which they 
said could be done with the bodily eyes), and by 
revelations of the future. In this state they con- 
sidered themselves as wholly perfect, and assumed 
the names of the old prophets, of the angels, and 
even of the Redeemer. They had become entirely 
free from all movements of the passions and 
every inclination to ill ; they had then no need 
of fasts, mortification, or any religious exercise, 
no need of labour or of good deeds ; the soul 
had become like to God, and absolutely sinless 
[Theodor. Bccl. Hist. iv. 11]. 

“ Their principles,” says Mosheim, “ did not 
necessarily lead to vicious conduct, yet they 
might afford occasion for practising vice.” And, 
accordingly, it is but seldom that any impugners 
of their practices do more than accuse them of 
excessive frivolity in their services, bordering 
upon impiety. They did not openly separate 
from the Church, as they professed indifference. 
In some places they became the subjects of 
persecution ; and many were even put to death 
by some magistrates. One of the earliest per- 
secutors was Lupicianus ; and from this persecu- 
tion arose another phase of error, and another 
name, Martyriani, as they claimed the glory of 
martyrdom. The theory of an indwelling demon 
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became expanded into one of a power co-ordinate 
with the Almighty, if not superior ; from this they 
were called Sataniani. Why, they argued, should 
we not fly to Satan and worship him, so that, con- 
ciliated by our devotion, he may cease to afllict us ? 
There are full replies to all the earlier tenets of the 
sect in Epiplianius [Epiph. I leer. Ixxx.]. 

The first public action taken against them was 
at the Synod of Syda, in Pamphylia [a.d. 383]. 
Ampliilochius, Bishop of Iconium, presided, and 
twenty-five other bishops are said to have been 
present. Letters were sent to Elavianus, Bishop 
of Antioch, and by him another synod was con- 
vened. At this one of their leaders, Adelphius, 
though he professed penitence, was not admitted. 
Baronius says the sect broke out in Africa, 
a.d. 398. They were many times condemned 
in various dioceses ; and the bishops at last, 
wearied out with repeated lapses, decreed that 
the lapsed should not be readmitted. An im- 
portant condemnation was issued at a council at 
Constantinople, a.d. 427, held under the pre- 
sidency of Sisinnius. In the following year they 
are mentioned in a general law of Theodosius 
and Yalentinianus against heretics ; “ Massaliani, 
Euchitce, sive Enthusiasts,” being forbidden to 
have places of prayer. Proceedings were also 
taken against them at Alexandria; and these, as 
well as the condemnation by Sisinnius, were 
confirmed at the Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431 ; 
where Valerian, a Pamphylian bishop, and Am- 
philochius, who had presided at Syda, were the 
principal opponents of the sect. The former pro- 
duced a book called Asceticon, by one of the 
body, and it was condemned. This book, and 
some writings, said to have been brought out 
by Johannes Cassianus, who founded two monas- 
teries for the Euchites, and died a.d. 448, are 
the only literary efforts which are mentioned. 
Atticus, Bishop of Constantinople, wrote against 
them ; and so did Euthymius Zigabenus, the 
title of whose work, “ Damnatio et triumphus de 
impia et multiplici exccrabilium Massalianorum 
secta, qui et Phundaitoe et Bogomili, nec non 
Euchitae, Enthusiasts, Encratits, et Marcionits 
appellantur,” shews how many sects had adopted 
the chief characteristics of the Euchites [Cave, 
Hist. Liter, i. 410, ii. 199], 

In the tenth century a resuscitation of the sect 
took place, which seems to have embraced some 
of the views of Manicheeism. They admitted 
two gods, born of one Supreme Being, who were 
continually at •war, though ultimately to be re- 
conciled [Le Cl ere, BiN. Univ. xv. 119]. Again 
in the twelfth century some heretics appeared, 
calling themselves Euchites and Massalians, who 
are said to have been precursors of the Bogomiles : 
but it is hard to discover their points of identity 
with the older forms of the heresy : and in a.d. 
1347 the names of both these sects were given 
to the Hesychasts. [Bogomiles. Natal. Alex. 
Hist. Bccl. iv. 270. Nicet. Choniat. Thesaur. 
orthod. iv. 36.] 

EUDOXIANS. This sect derives its name 
from Eudoxius, one of the most prominent figures 
in the Arian controversy in the fourth century. 
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There is some uncertainty attaching to the dates 
of the earlier events in his life. lie was the 
son of Cssarius, a martyr of Arabissus in Lesser 
Armenia, and as a boy was a pupil of St. Lucian 
the Martyr, whose firmness cannot have been 
very deeply imbibed by one who, while still young, 
is taunted with having sacrificed to idols in the 
Diocletian persecution [c. a.d. 303], and who, when 
older, passed through successively the phases of 
Arianism, Semi-Arianism, and Aotianism. His 
good education enabled him to support these views 
at various times with much success, although none 
of his numerous works are extant, with the excep- 
tion of some fragments of one of them entitled “De 
Incarnatione Dei Verbi.” At some period be- 
tween a.d. 330-340 he was made Bishop of Ger- 
manicia in Syria, which he held till his transla- 
tion to Antioch [a.d. 357]. The mode in which 
he obtained that see is given at length by Nice- 
phorus [Hist. Bedes, ix. 36], and affords us some 
insight into the scheming character of the new 
bishop. He was in attendance on the Emperor 
in the West when the news of the death of 
Leontius of Antioch was brought to the court. 
Directly that the intelligence reached him he 
obtained leave from the Emperor on false pre- 
tences to return home, and by extremely rapid 
stages went straight to Antioch, where he declared 
himself to have been the imperial nominee for the 
bishopric, and obtained consecration before there 
was time to prove the falsehood of his statement. 
Eour years later [a.d. 461], on the deposition of 
Macedonius, against whom he himself, in con- 
junction with Acacius, had laid various charges 
and stirred up the popular enmity, Eudoxius 
was translated to Constantinople, and his occupa- 
tion of this see lasted, with the exception of a 
brief banishment by Constantins, till his death 
[a.d. 370], when he was succeeded by the Arian 
Demophilus. 

During the latter part of his life Eudoxius 
not only held himself, but laboured among his 
flock for the propagation of, Arianism of the 
most advanced type. His Aetian or Eunomian 
views on the complete inferiority of the Son 
to the Father, and his denial of the Trinity, 
brought down upon him the condemnation of 
the Semi-Arian Council of Seleucia [a.d. 359] 
as well as that of Lampsacus [a.d. 365]. While - 
at Antioch he laboured to restore his friend 
Aetius to the Church, and held a synod for 
his readmission to the diaconate. When he 
officiated at the baptism of Valens, before that 
Emperor started on his Gothic expedition [a.d. 
367], he extracted an oath from him to persecute 
the Catholics ; a fact which, taken in connection 
with the way in which he obtained promotion to 
the sees of both Antioch and Constantinople, is 
extremely inconsistent with the character of 
mildness and timidity bestowed upon him by the 
historian Gibbon. [Nicephorus, Bedes. Hist. ix. 
36, 45; xi. 15. Tillemont’s Memoires , vi. art. lxx. 
p. 422, et passim . Gibbon’s Decl. and Balt , iii. 
25, p. 250, note.] • 

EUNOMIANS. A name given to the Axo- 
mcean sect of Arians as followers of Eunomius, 
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Bishop of Cyzicus. The sect originated with 
Aiitius, whose name was at iirst associated with 
it, but Ills friend and disciple Eunoinius was a 
man of more popular influence and authority, 
who had not acquired the reputation for immor- 
ality which brought disgrace upon the former, and 
thereby made his name one that none would will- 
ingly assume, however much they might agree 
with his speculations in theology. 

Eunomius was a native of Dacora in Cappa- 
docia, hut became secretary to Aetius at Antioch, 
where he was ordained deacon. He was after- 
wards taken up by Eudoxius, the Acacian Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and through his influence 
was sent to succeed Eicusius the Macedonian, 
Bishop of Cyzicus, in the year 3G0. In the very 
same year, however, he was deposed from his see 
by order of the Arian Emperor Constantins, and 
was never permitted to return. From that time 
until the reign of Theodosius the Great he lived 
at Constantinople and Chalcedon ; but Theodosius 
sent him into exile, where lie was driven from 
one country to another by the Arians, with 
whom he continued an unceasing controversy. 
He was allowed to return from exile a short time 
before his death, which took place at his native 
village about a.d. 391, more than a quarter of a 
century after that of Aiitius. 

The literary reputation of Eunomius was con- 
siderable, and the influence which he gained for 
the Anomcean opinions by moans of his works 
was so great that imperial edicts were several 
times issued for the destruction of them [Cod, 
Theod. xvi. 34]. They consisted of a commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, an apology 
for Anomcean doctrines, forty Epistles, and an 
Ecthesis or exposition of faith. The latter alone 
of these is extant, and may be found in Greek in 
the annotations of Valesius to the Ecclesiastical 
History of Socrates, or in an English translation 
in AVhiston’s Eunomianismus Redivivns , printed 
in the year 1711. Although adopting many 
Scriptural expressions respecting our Lord, it dis- 
tinctly denies that He partakes in the Divine 
Glory of the Father, and acknowledges His Pre- 
existence before the Incarnation only as a Being 
possessing the nature of an angel. His state- 
ments respecting the Third Person in the Holy 
Trinity are inconsistent with the real existence 
of that Person, verbally denying His Divine 
Nature, and inferentially Ilis Personality. This 
Ecthesis was presented to the Emperor Theodosius 
by Eunomius at a synod held by the latter at 
Constantinople [a.d. 383], he having been sum- 
moned to the council as the representative of 
the Anomoean party. 

Eunomius was the first to discontinue the 
practice of trine immersion in baptism, and he 
further corrupted the rite by administering it with 
a form which set aside the Name of the Holy 
Trinity and substituted words which made it a 
baptism in the Name of the Creator and into the 
death of Christ. This change in the formula of 
baptism being a very glaring deviation from the 
words of our Lord’s command, was considered to 
invalidate the baptism of the Eunomians, and 
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while that of the Arians in general was recognised 
by the Church, and converts from their sects ad- 
mitted to communion by imposition of hands 
only, Eunomian converts were ordered to bo 
baptized in the orthodox manner by the General 
Council of Constantinople [can. vii.], which also 
anathematized the heresy in its first canon. [Socr. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 35; iv. 7, 13. Sozom. Ilist. Eccl. 

iv. 2G; vi. 2G. Philostorg. Hist. Eccl. vi.-x.] 
EUNOMIO - EUP8YCHIANS. [Eunomjo- 

Eutycjhians.] 

EUNOMIO-EUTYCHIANS. A sect of Euno- 
mian heretics, followers of Eutychius of Con- 
stantinople. They are spoken of by Socrates 
the ecclesiastical historian in association with 
the sect noticed in the next article, and what lie 
says of them seems to be said also of these. 
[Socr. Hist. Eccl. v. 24.] 
EUNOMIO-THEOPHEONIANS. A sect of 
Eunomian heretics, followers of Theophronius of 
Cappadocia, in the end of the fourtli century. 
Socrates the ecclesiastical historian speaks of 
him as being trained up under Eunomius in the 
subtleties of logic and of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
and as being himself the author of a book on meta- 
physics, of which the title only, “ Concerning the 
exercise of the intellect,” has come down to us. 
Being reckoned an apostate by the Anomoeans, he 
formed a sect of his own, adding to the Eunomian 
heresy that of baptizing in tlio Name of Christ 
alone instead of in that of the Blessed Trinity. 
[Socr. Hist. Eccl. v. 24.] 

EUPHEMITES. A synonym for the Enthu- 
siasts or Euchites [August, de Hawes, cap. 57]. 
But, according to Epiphanius, the Euphemites 
were heathens, who, in the reign of Constantine, 
rejected polytheistic worship, and, without attach- 
ing themselves to Christianity, met in temples 
day byiday for the worship of one Almighty God ; 
resembling the Enthusiasts in other respects, 
but differing from them in not being formally 
members of the Christian Church. [Epiphan. Hcer. 
lxxx.] 

EUPHRATAS. There is a common state- 
ment in ecclesiastical histories that an heretical 
bishop of Cologne of this name was condemned 
by a Council of Cologne in the year 34G for 
denying the Divinity of our Lord. It is, how- 
ever, established on good evidence that there was 
no such council nor any such bishop of Cologne, 
though it has not been discovered out of what cir- 
cumstances the mistake originally arose. [Mansi, 
Concil. i. 173. Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. iv. 27G. 
Dupin, Biblioth. ii. 32 G.] 

EUPHRATES. According to Origen, the 
founder of the Ophites. [Origen, contr. Cels. 
vi. 28.] 

EUPHRATES. According to Hippolytus, the 
founder of the Perat^e. [Hippol. Philusoph. 

v. 8.] 

EU PIIRON OM I AN S. [Eunomio-Theophro- 

NIANS.] 

EUSEBIANS. A name given first to the 
Arians from the violent partizanship shewn by 
Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, at the Council 
of Nicoea, and afterwards more generally to the 
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Semi-Arians of Palestine, from the leadership of 
Eusebius the historian, Bishop of Caesarea. 
[Arians. Semi-Arians.] 

EUSTATHIANS. A local name given to the 
Euchites from Eustathius, Bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, who was deposed by the Council of 
Gangra [a.d. 380], and his principles condemned 
in twenty-one canons of that council. [Socr. 
Hist . Eccl . ii. 33.] 

EUSTATHIANS. During the time of Arian 
ascendancy at Antioch [a.d. 358] the Catholics 
were called by the name of Eustathius, the last 
presiding orthodox bishop of that see. [Mele- 
tians op Antioch. Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iii. 20. 
Theod. Hist. Eccl ii. 12.] 

EUTICHISTiE. [Eutychetje.J 
EUTYCHITES. [Eutychem.] 

EUTYCHET^E. A sect of heretics of this 
name is mentioned by Theodoret, who writes, 
“ From this most bitter root ” of Simonianism 
“ sprang the Cleobians, Dositliaeans, Gorthoeans, 
Masbothseans, Adrianists, Eutychetse, and Ca- 
Ilist£e, ,, adding that they lasted but a short time, 
and were then consigned to perpetual oblivion 
[Theod. Hcer. fab. i. 1]. In the edition of 
Cotelerius the sect is supposed to be identical 
with the Euchites ; Theodoret in one place nam- 
ing together Carpocrates, Epiphanes, Prodicus, 
the Cainites, the Antitactics, and the Euchites 
[Coteler. in Theod. Hcer. fab. v. 9]. Ittigius, 
however, considers that they are the same as 
the Entyehites mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria as being named from their iniquitous 
practices [Stromal vii. 17, ad fin.]; and that they 
probably made their profligacies {kvTvxiai), as 
did the Nicolaitanes, part of their religion. 

EUTYCHIANS. Eutyches and his followers 
w r ere the early Monophysites. They asserted that 
from the union of the two Natures in our Lord 
there resulted only one Nature. In virtue of 
this assertion they were Monophysites when that 
term is taken in its wider and proper significa- 
tion. But they went on to assert that the one 
resulting Nature is the Divine Nature, the Na- 
ture of the Incarnate Word. This the later 
Monophysites, led by Xenaias and Fullo, denied ; 
and the term Monophysites is often used in a 
limited sense, as the name of those who defined 
in a different manner from the Eutychians the 
character of the one resulting Nature. 

Eutyches, a presbyter and archimandrite of 
Constantinople, had exerted himself to the utter- 
most in opposing the Nestorian heresy, and had 
distinguished himself in this manner at the 
Council of Ephesus [a.d. 431]. But the genuine 
development of Christian doctrine is seldom, if 
ever, carried on in a direct course. It has aberra- 
tions to the right and then to the left, between 
which the truth nevertheless makes its way. So 
Eutyches, in combating Nestorianism, fell into 
the opposite error. In the enunciation of his 
error he used language which had been used in a 
Catholic sense both by earlier and contemporary 
theologians. Dogmatic terms were not then 
accurately defined. The language of theology 
was still in a state of change. This was the case 
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with the word </aVis, which had been not infre- 
quently used to signify “Persona.” Photius noticed 
this in the writings of Pierius of Alexandria 
[c. a.d. 283, Cod. 119]. In this way Bull ex- 
plains the passage of Clement of Alexandria 
[Strom, vii. 2, p. 831, Pott’s ed.] : rj mou (fiv cris 
r) t<£ fxovio 7 ravroKparopi TTpocre^eo-Tarr), of which 
Petavius said, “ Ariani dogmatis indolem sapit ” 
[Bull’s Defens. Fid. Nic. II. vi. 6]. Bull after- 
wards says, “ Atque eodem sensu vocabulum 
((/)i5o-is) accipi a Gregorio Nysseno, ab Epiphanio, 
adeoque ab ipso Athanasio ostendit Petavius de 
Trinit. iv. 1, n. 2, 3” [ibid. II. ix. 11]. This 
uncertainty of theological terms, though of con- 
siderable importance, is however by no means 
sufficient for an explanation of the origin of the 
errors of Eutyches. 

There was a real difference between the 
theology of Alexandria and that of Antioch, and 
consequently an antagonism between the schools. 
Each held adequately a portion of the truth con- 
cerning the person of Christ, but failed to set 
forth adequately the complement of that portion, 
and was therefore liable each to its distinctive 
heresy. “'The school of Antioch, by way of 
preventing an Apollinarian identification of the 
divine and the human in the vo£$ of Christ, 
distinguished between the two aspects as two 
natures, the school of Alexandria started with 
laying emphasis on the unity (eVwo-is </> v<tlk t}), 
and then proceeded to consider what could be 
said concerning the duality. Both held that the 
divine nature, the Logos, had a substantial exist- 
ence, an hypostasis ; but whilst the Alexandrians 
attached the humanity of Christ, including the 
soul and its powers, to the divine hypostasis as 
little more than a receptive passive material, the 
Antiocheins, for the reasons previously men- 
tioned, strove to prove that the human factor 
also had a relative independence, but shewed 
themselves not infrequently inclined to the use 
of expressions which attributed to the human 
aspect an independent hypostasis or personality ” 
[Dorner’s Person of Christ, II. i. 56, Clark’s tr.]. 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose side Eutyches warmly 
took, and by whose words he afterwards defended 
himself, was thus, by the character of the theo- 
logical school to which he belonged, inclined to 
use that language which set forth most strongly, 
the union of the two natures; and his fault, 
Dorner remarks, was principally that of too 
tenaciously clinging to the vagueness of expres- 
sion and thought which prevailed at an earlier 
period, without its defectiveness being felt, — 
treating it as though it were perfect and satis- 
factory, and setting himself in opposition to 
those who demanded that the unity should be 
more accurately defined, and the rationale thereof 
be more distinctly exhibited. Eutyches, with a 
theological acumen far inferior to Cyrils, im- 
perfectly understood his leader, exaggerated his 
forms of expression, and drew inferences from 
them which Cyril would not have allowed. 
About a.d. 448, he taught that in Christ there 
was but one nature, that of the Incarnate Word. 
Cyril had expressed himself in this manner, and 
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had appealed to the authority of Athanasius, 
and had protested that he had used the word 
“ nature ” according to the ancient usage to 
signify “person,” and that lie professed in Christ 
two substances, the divine and the human. 
Eutyches put forward this Athanasian formula 
jx lav <j>vcriv rou Oeov Aoyov (recrapKMixki^v ' y and 
pushed it to an extent which seemed to anni- 
hilate the Humanity of Christ. Petavius remarks 
that there may bo three senses of this expression, 
and that Eutyches had not the penetration to 
discriminate between the sound and the unsound 
senses [Petavius, do Incarn. I. xiv. G-S ; IV. 
vi. 8]. 

It appears that a representation on the subject 
of Eutyches* errors was first made by Domnus, 
Bishop of Antioch, to Flavian of Constantinople, 
but was little attended to. In a.d. 448, Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Borylmum, in Phrygia, at a 
synod at Constantinople, accused Eutyches of 
heresy, stating that private remonstrance had 
failed. At a second synod Eusebius presented 
his articles of accusation, and Eutyches was 
summoned. After repeated citations he appeared. 
[1.] Ho professed his belief that in Christ is the 
union of two natures. This is not to be under- 
stood as an assertion of the pre-existence of 
Christ’s Humanity, but only as of our conception 
of the existence of Christ. [2.] He professed 
the Xiccne faith. [3.] He confessed that up to 
that time he had not spoken of Christ’s Human 
Xature as consubstantial with ours. [4.] At the 
bidding of the synod he admitted this consub- 
stantiality, though with hesitation and reluct- 
ance. 1 But [5] he refused to acknowledge the 
two natures in Christ, and to anathematize the 
contrary opinion. Upon this he was sentenced 
to be deposed from the priesthood and deprived 
of his abbey. He afterwards asserted that he 
had appealed to Borne, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem, but it does not appear that a formal 
appeal was made. 

Eutyches then sought the advocacy of Peter 
Chrysologus, Bishop of Bavenna, with Pope Leo, 
which Chrysologus refused, advising him to sub- 
mit himself to Leo’s judgment. Both Eutyches 
and Flavian appealed by letter to Borne, and the 
former, through the favour of the eunuch Chry- 
saphius, induced the Emperor Theodosius to 
recommend his cause to Leo, and to procure the 
convocation of another council, at which the acts 
of the former council were examined, and the 
question of Eutyches’ alleged appeal considered. 
The result of this was that Bioscorus of Alex- 
andria, a personal enemy of Flavian, and Chry- 
saphius, who favoured Eutyches, persuaded the 
Emperor to convene a general council, as if to 
free the Church from Nestorianism. Leo thought 
tho proposed council unnecessary, and if it met 
at all, it ought to meet in Italy. But he at 
length consented, and appointed his legates for 
the council, and wrote his celebrated letter to 
Flavian, declaring the doctrine of the Church on 
the mystery of the Incarnation. The council 

1 Evagrius states that he denied this fourth point 
[. U . E. i. 9]. 
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met at Ephesus in August, a.d. 449. It had 
been unfairly packed, and its proceedings were 
conducted with such violent outrage that it came 
to be called tho “ Bobber-synod” of Ephesus. 
Tho Emperor had assigned to Dioscorus the pre- 
sidency of the synod. Its "whole power was in 
his hands, and he extorted from the bishops the 
condemnation and deposition of Flavian and Euse- 
bius. Flavian lodged his appeal to Borne in the 
hands of Leo’s legates. He died shortly after- 
wards, in consequence of the violence he had 
suffered in the synod. 

In the same year a synod at Borne under Leo 
declared the acts of the Latrocinium invalid, and 
two other synods consulted upon the assembling 
a general council. In the next year [a.d. 451] a 
synod was also held at Milan against the Eplie- 
sine assembly. Leo expressed his wish that a 
general council should meet in Italy, and Valen- 
tinian III. joined in the request. But Theo- 
dosius, who had confirmed the Ephesine acts, 
adhered to them till his death. In the year 450, 
Marcian ascended the throne, and a synod was 
held at Constantinople by Anatolius, although 
he had been created patriarch through the influ- 
ence of Bioscorus, in which Leo’s letter to 
Flavian was subscribed, and both Xestorius and 
Eutyches were condemned. Leo now thought a 
general council unnecessary, but Marcian had 
already summoned it. It met at Clialcedon in 
October, a.d. 451, and determined the Catholic 
faith, and fixed the most suitable terms for it3 
enunciation. The profession of faith it is un- 
necessary to give at length. It describes Christ, 
True God and True Man, consubstantial with 
the Father according to the Divinity, with us 
according to the Humanity, One and the Same 
Christ, Son, Lord, and Only-begotten : kv S*'o 
(fivcrecriv dcrvyyurcu?, drp€7rrw9, dStcupercos, dx aj E to ’~ 
tojs yvwpi£o/xerov. The Greek text in the com- 
mon editions of the councils has the preposition 
in this quotation, 4 k. At first it was so pro- 
posed. The influence of Leo’s legates prevailed, 
and kv was inserted, as Evagrius gives it [Evagr. 
Hist, Ecd. ii. 4]. Bouth has accordingly ad- 
mitted kv in his text [Bouth’s Opasc. ii. 426, 
475, n.]. 

Eutyches, who had been already banished by 
the Emperor, was condemned. Bioscorus was 
condemned, deposed, and banished. Of the last 
days of Eutyches nothing is known. 

The salutary effects of a council are to be 
looked for in the whole course of subsequent 
Church history : the council is not to be judged 
by disturbances which may immediately follow 
its decisions. The direction given to the stream 
is to be regarded, not the eddying of the waters 
at the time of building the breakwater. And 
they who regard the definition of Chalcedon as 
the great guide in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion need not be disconcerted at the tumults 
which followed, much as they are to be lamented. 
Updn the death of Marcian, Proterius, the suc- 
cessor of Bioscorus in the see of Alexandria, was 
murdered in a rising of the people. Timotheus 
/Elurus, a Eutychian, was placed in his room. 
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After his death there was a formal schism, Peter 
Mongus being chosen by the Eutychians in 
opposition to Timotheus. Mongus was banished 
by the Emperor Zeno, but restored to the see, 
and Talaia, the successor of Timotheus, displaced. 
Meanwhile in Syria, Barsumas, an abbot who had 
assisted Dioscorus at the Latrocinium, spread 
widely the doctrines of Eutyches. But his fol- 
lowers, about a.d. 460, received from Xenaias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, and Peter Eullo, a modifi- 
cation of the Monophysite tenet. 

Eutyches taught that the one Nature of our 
Lord, which is Ik Svo </>vcrctov, is the nature of the 
Incarnate Word. Erom this it appears to follow 
of necessity that the Human Nature is absorbed 
in the Divine ; and in this way the doctrine of 
Eutyches is commonly stated. But Eutyches ex- 
pressly repudiated the notion of a transmutation 
of the human element, as also the doctrine of its 
absorption, which Theodoret tried to fasten on 
him. How he explained the transition from 
duality to unity it is not easy to discover. “ His 
idea must have been,” Dorner writes, “ that the 
effect of the Unio was not merely an exaltation 
or glorification, but an ennobling transmutation 
of humanity [Dorner’s Person of Christ , II. i. pp. 
81, 82]. Xenaias and Eullo rejected both the 
definition of Chalcedon and the doctrine of 
Eutyches. They asserted the oneness of Christ’s 
Nature, but held at the same time that this one 
nature was twofold. Eutychianism, as distin- 
guished from Monophysitism, thus soon dis- 
appeared, and in the latter doctrine is seen some- 
thing of a less departure from the faith regarding 
the verity of our Lord’s Human Nature. [Mono- 
PHYSITES.] 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. An 
American sect founded in the beginning of the 
present century by a German Lutheran of Penn- 
sylvania, named Jacob Albrecht, and hence also 
going by the name of the Albrecht Brethren. They 
were organized into a kind of Episcopal form by 
him in the year 1803, Albrecht going through a 
form of ordination at the hands of the other 
preachers of the sect, by which he was made the 
presiding elder, an officer intended to be analo- 
gous to the primitive bishop. For many years 
the sect was confined exclusively to German im- 
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migrants, and their services were all carried on in 
the German language ; but recently they have 
begun to use English in a large proportion of 
their places of worship. The principles of the 
sect are those of the Methodists, except that they 
more or less deny the doctrine of original sin. 
Their so-called bishops are elected every four 
years, and they have under them the ordinary 
organization of Methodist communities. In 1871 
the sect was said to number 60,241 members. 

EVANGELICAL LUTIIEEANS. [United 
Evangelical Churcil] 

EVANGELICAL UNION. [Morisonians.] 

EVANGELICALS. A name assumed by the 
modern “ Low Church ” party in the Church of 
England in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is equivalent to that of Gospellers, 
which was assumed by their predecessors at the 
time of the Beformation, and is much to be 
deprecated for the arrogance of the assumption 
which it expresses, that they are the only faithful 
preachers of the Gospel in the Church of Eng- 
land. [Low Churchmen.] 

EXCALCEATI. A superstitious sect is men- 
tioned under this name by the ancient heresiolo- 
gists, who thought it a duty of religion to walk 
barefoot, pleading in support of their notion the 
command given to Moses and Joshua and the 
example of Isaiah [Philast. de Hcer. lxxxi. ; Aug. 
de Hcer. lxviii.] They are called Gymnopodm 
by the author of P reddest hiatus . [Prced. lxviii.] 

ENOTIANS. A name given to the Arians 
of Constantinople when they were deprived of 
their churches by Theodosius the Great, and 
compelled to carry on their services — 

7roAeu)s — beyond the walls of the city [Socr. 
Hist. Eccl . v. 7]. The name occurs in the 
chronicle of Alexandria, and in a decree of Jus- 
tinian by which he gives all the churches of the 
heretics to the orthodox except those of the 
Exotians. The name was probably limited to 
the Eunomians. 

EXUCONTII. A name given to the Arians 
at Antioch to express their distinctive tenet that 
the Son of God, although entitled to divine 
rank, was a created Being, brought forth from 
non-existence — ££ ovk ovtcjv, and not eternally 
existing. [Socr. Hist. FjCcI. ii. 45.] 
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FALSE APOSTLES. By this term we are 
no douht referred in the first place, and most 
properl v, to apostolic times. Put inasmuch as 
the reception of apostolic doctrine enters into all 
Church communion, and as apostolic powers for 
the ordinary government of the Church are vested 
in the episcopate, there is a proper sense, although 
it may be a lower sense, in which the term 
belongs to all ages. 

In the first place, then, regarding apostolic 
times, St. Paul denounces as false apostles the 
leaders of the party which tried to supplant him 
in the Church of Corinth [2 Cor. xi. 13]. It 
was evidently the Judaizing party which there, 
as in other churches, opposed him. If not ac- 
tually subdivided, this party was yet at variance 
within itself as to the name its members should 
adopt. One said “ I am of Apollos,” another 
“ I of Cephas;” and the extreme section wished 
to take the name of Christian as if by an exclusive 
title [comp. 1 Cor. i. 12 and 2 Cor. x. 7]. This 
gives emphasis and full meaning to the term 
yjsev&aTrocTToXoL, and to the ironical designation 
ot vTrcpXlav olttocttoXoi. The absence of allusions 
to false doctrine, and the description of the way 
in which these men lorded it over Cod’s heritage 
[2 Cor. xi. 20], lead to the conclusion that they 
were men who sought their own interests in 
fomenting the differences between the Jewish 
and the Gentile Christians. So Tertullian re- 
marks, “ Conversations non praedicationis adul- 
terate reos taxat : adeo de disciplina non de divini- 
tate dissidebatur ” [Tertull. aclv. Marc. v. 12]. 
These false apostles put forward some special 
claim to be apostles of Christ [from 1 Cor. ix. 1 
it may perhaps be inferred that they had seen, 
and so pretended to be witnesses of, Christ] ; they 
commended themselves, they were intruders into 
another man’s line, of things made ready to their 
hands. They assumed an office to which they 
had no mission. 

In another case the teaching of antiehristian 
doctrine is insisted on, while we are left to form 
from history our judgment as to the assumption 
of apostolic powers. “ Many false prophets,” 
writes St. John, “ are gone out into the world ” 
[1 Joliniv. 1]. Those of them who set up altar 
against altar, and claimed the obedience of their 
followers, would be raised thereby above the 
general rank of false teachers into the grade of 
false apostles. The false doctrine appears to be 
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that of the Docet^g, which was common to the 
Gnostic sects. It was not denied that Jesus 
Christ was come, but that He was come in the 
flesh. Where the Gnostics formed sects, their 
leaders were false apostles. 

A different class of heretics is referred to in 
1 John ii. 22, those namely who separate Jesus 
from the Christ. Its teachers are called antichrists, 
a designation given also to the heretics named 
in the former passage. 

Diotrephes is clearly a false apostle, com- 
parable to those of Corinth, loving to have the 
pre-eminence, resisting St. John, excommunicating 
by bis own authority. Hymemeus resembles the 
false prophets named by St. John, the denial of 
the resurrection following from Docetic doctrine, 
hut whether he was in any degree a usurper of 
apostolic power is not known. 

JSTo true Episcopalian will deny that we may 
rightly pass from the powers of the apostles to 
the powers of their successors, and that in what 
degree the episcopate is the successor of the 
apostolate in the same degree those who form 
separate communions in opposition to rightful 
bishops are false apostles. In the leaders of 
schisms then we have a line of successors of the 
virepXiav dirocrroXoi , and the characteristics of 
pretending exclusively to be Christ’s, of self-com- 
mendation, as well as the essential, the usurpa- 
tion of authority, are seen in them hut too clearly. 

If then we take into consideration the other 
terms connected with the present subject, namely 
false Christs and false prophets, we have outside 
of the Church false Messiahs and their attending 
prophets, such as Barcochab and his prophet 
Akiba ; within the Church prophets or teachers 
of Christ, hut of Christ wrongly set forth, such 
as the teachers of Docetism ; of whom those that 
assume apostolic authority, and make them- 
selves rulers in the Church, are false apostles. 
All these, it is evident, have their representatives 
in later times. 

Our Lord’s prophecy, delivered on the Mount 
of Olives, includes all these, and is not only a 
prophecy of the times immediately before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Coming of 
the Son of Man, hut a prophecy regarding the 
whole period of Christianity, the latter days, the 
final dispensation of religion. [False Christs.] 
Between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Second Advent the fulfilment of the prophecy is 
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found in the teachers who misrepresent the Per- 
son and Office of Christ. And the part which is 
of universal application is the verse [Matt. xxiv. 
2G], “ Wherefore, if they say unto you, He is in 
the desert,” &c. For as the errors named by St. 
John are sufficient examples (so comprehensive 
indeed as to be almost exhaustive) of the false 
doctrines regarding our Lord’s nature which have 
rent the Church, so these words of Christ’s 
prophecy point to the two great errors regarding 
our Lord’s relation to the Church which tend to 
disunion. Loth errors are a forsaking the general 
society of the faithful, one to seek Christ in the 
solitudes of ascetic seclusion, the other to seek 
Him in the secret chambers of self-constituted 
conventicles. The Church is warned on the one 
hand against a perverted and exaggerated monas- 
ticism, on the other hand against the false pre- 
tences of Catharism or Puritanism. 

To this latter head may be referred also the 
schisms of those who pretend to special and new 
revelations and dispensations of the Spirit. The 
error in these cases seems at first sight to be 
solely regarding the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. But it is remarkable how in these cases 
error regarding the Second Person is brought to 
light, as if it were really the fundamental or 
original error. Theology gathers itself around 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and heresy is 
found sooner or later to refer itself to the belief 
and estimate of the Son of God. So that, if we 
include erroneous representations of Christ in the 
term False Christs, it is hardly too much to say 
that all heresies and schisms are referrible to the 
false apostles of false Christs. [Heretics.] 
FALSE CHEISTS. ^enSoyptcrrot are named 
in our Lord’s prophecy, Matt. xxiv. and Mark xiii. 
They are manifestly those who deny the Son of 
Mary to be the Christ, and themselves assume 
and counterfeit the very Person of Christ. With 
them are named Aalse prophets, and guided by this 
connection the term false prophets may be limited 
to those who proclaim a false Messiah, either said 
to be already come or yet to come. In 1 John 
iv. 1-3, the term is used more widely. It is applied 
to those who did not deny that the Word of God 
had come into' the world, but who denied that 
He had come in the flesh. These false prophets 
are to be classed with the false apostles of 2 Cor. 
xi. 13. [False Apostles.] 

Our Lord’s prophecy, delivered on the Mount 
of Olives, is eminently one of those prophecies 
“ which are not fulfilled punctually at once, but 
have springing and germinant accomplishment 
throughout many ages ; though the height or 
fulness of them may refer to some one age.” It 
is possible, indeed, with a certain degree of veri- 
similitude, to distribute this prophecy between 
the last great event to which its fulness refers, 
and the most signal anticipation of that fulfil- 
ment, — to say that in Matt. xxiv. verses 4-14 are 
general, pertaining to the subject at large, that 
verses 15-22 belong specifically to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and verses 23-31 to the second 
coming of Christ. 1 But, regarding the middle 
1 Chrysostom makes the word ti'Qtws of ver. 29 connect 
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portion of these three, although it is expressed, 
for the guidance of the disciples, in terms belong- 
ing to the destruction of Jerusalem, yet the asser- 
tion [ver. 21] of the extremity of tribulation can 
only refer to the tribulation of the last days, and 
leads to the conclusion that before Christ’s 
Second Coming there will be an abomination of 
desolation standing where it ought not, which 
will constrain the faithful to flee from the 
Holy City to the mountains. 2 There seems, 
again, to be no good reason why the second cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, and the false Messiah Bar- 
cocliab should not be accepted as another partial 
accomplishment of the prophecy ; nor why the 
many Antichrists [1 John ii. 18] who, though 
they may not have assumed and counterfeited 
the very person of Christ, yet challenged and 
pretended His authority and pre-eminence, should 
not also be included in its scope. It is better 
to consider our Lord’s prophecy as one and 
entire, without attempting to refer one portion 
to one time and another portion to another time, 
to say that it is a prophecy of the last days, with 
earlier and therefore partial accomplishments. 
The disciples who inquired “ What shall be the 
sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world]” 
and connected these last things with the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City, approached in their ignor- 
ance to the knowledge of God, with whom there is 
no time [Williams* Holy Week, p. 245, ed. 1870]. 
In this view of the prophecy are also to be ad- 
mitted, for the perpetual instruction of the Church, 
the pregnant lessons to be drawn from the 2Gth 
verse. There have been few ages of the Church in 
which false prophets and false apostles have not 
bade men leave the true society of God’s House 
to seek Christ either in the deserts of ascetic 
seclusion or in the secret chambers of self- 
righteous conventicles. We shall thus be relieved 
also from the necessity which many commenta- 
tors have felt themselves to lie under, the neces- 
sity of finding Arise Christs, in the strictest sense 
of the term, at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem : for we shall have to seek only a 
partial accomplishment of the prophecy. A false 
Christ, to that generation, could be only one 
who threw himself upon the Messianic hope of 
his nation, and pretended to meet it. In later 
times, and in the Christian Church, a false Christ 
might be one who based his pretensions on 
Gnostic theories, as is recognised by Hegesippus 
[Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 22] 3 but such men were 
not Jews speaking to Jews. Simon Magus little 
answers to our conception of a false Christ ap- 
pealing to the national hope of a Messiah. Dosi- 
theus, it may be, made some attempt to enlist 
that hope on his side ; still, the foundation of 

the subject of that verse immediately with the preceding 
subject, so that the tribulation spoken of is the tribula- 
tion of the time of Antichrist named in ver. 24 ; and the 
word rore of ver. 23 an indefinite term, = at some later 
time. [Horn, in Matt, lxxvi. vol. ii. p. 388 of Field’s 

2 \s this to be interpreted, from that which ought to 
be the centre of unity, but which Christ has forsaken 
{jA£Ta(3atvu/x€v ivrevde v), to what appears to be the out- 
skirts, but where Christ really is ? 
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liis claim was the same as that of Simon’s. Xor 
does any false Messiah appear in history before 
Barcochab. False prophets there were who pro- 
mised a miraculous interference of God on behalf 
of the Jews, and it is probable they based this 
promise on the promise of the Messiah. Man} r 
were mere impostors, suborned, Josephus says, by 
tbe tyrannical leaders to prevent the people from 
deserting to the Homans [Joseph. Bell. Jud. VI. 
v. 2] ; others appear to have been genuine fana- 
tics, and to have added the elements of fanaticism 
to the party of insurgent Galilseans formed by 
Theudas [Joseph. Antiq. XX. v. 1; cf Bell. Jud. 
VII. xi. 1, Antiq. XX. vii. G], 

Barcochab is known in history as the first false 
Messiah. lie appeared when Hadrian’s edict for- 
bidding circumcision [Judaism] had threatened to 
exterminate Judaism, and the additional insult of 
intending to settle a Homan colony at Jerusalem, 
and to build a heathen temple on the site of the 
Holy of Holies, had driven the Jews to a mad des- 
pair. His name (whether real or assumed is not 
certainly known) was held to identify him with 
the star of Balaam’s prophecy. He professed to 
exhibit signs and wonders. The most celebrated 
Iiabbi of the time, Akiba, was his adherent and 
standard-bearer. The advantages he gained over 
the Homans, and the time he is said to have 
held Jerusalem, shew the extent to which his im- 
posture prevailed. After him, a long list of false 
Messiahs and false prophets might be produced. 
The chief in the list are — Moses, in Crete, in the 
fifth century [Socr. Hist. Eccl. vii. 38], the failure 
of whose pretensions led to the conversion of 
many Jews to Christianity; Julian , in Palestine, 
about a.d. 530, whose followers were dispersed, 
and he himself taken by the troops of Justinian 
[Basnage, 1 list, of Jews , VI. xxi. 9] ; Serenns , 
in Spain, about a.d. 714, who professed that he 
would lead the Jews to Palestine [Marea, Hist 
de Bearn, ii. 2 ; Finn, Sephardim , p. 139]; in the 
twelfth century, no fewer than seven or eight in 
France, Spain, and Persia [Basnage, 1 list. vii. 9] ; 
Sahhatai Levi , a native of Aleppo or Smyrna, 
about the year 1666, who was proclaimed in 
Jerusalem [Milman, llist. of Jews, xxvii.]. 

But these instances, interesting as they are to a 
historian of the Jews, scarcely belong to our pre- 
sent subject. For our Lord’s prophecy, which is 
our guide, considers the false Christs as connected 
with and bearing on the Christian Church. In 
the case of Barcochab that connection and bear- 
ing is most close. He appeared when the last 
barrier of Judaism was about to be thrown down, 
and the line of bishops of the circumcision about 
to cease. His insurrection led to the capture of 
the city and to its rebuilding under its new 
name, which determined the Church of Jeru- 
salem to embrace Catholicity. It was meet that 
the faith of the Jewish Christians at such a 
time should be tried ; but the conduct of the 
later impostors can have no such bearing on 
Christianity. 1 

1 The opiuions of modern Jews regarding the coming 
of the Messiah may be seen in Allan's Modern Judaism , 
chap. xv. 
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To return, then, to the early Christian Church. 
It has been already noticed, that Hegesippus 
finds a fulfilment of our Lord’s prophecy in the 
various teachers who “ divided the unity of the 
Church by the introduction of corrupt doctrines 
against God and against His Christ.” llegesip- 
pus specifies several Gnostic sects. The Gnostic 
heresies, however, did not follow the example of 
Dositheus, and set up false Christs in the strict 
sense of the term, i.e. men denying altogether 
that Jesus is the Christ, and themselves assuming 
the person of Christ ; they were antiehristian, as 
denying, in one form or another, the true nature of 
Christ. They were, for example, in general Docetae ; 
not denying that Christ was come in some way 
or other, but denying that He was truly come in 
the flesh [ 1 J ohn iv. 2]. According to the dis- 
tinction drawn between false prophets and false 
apostles, these Gnostic heresies, and all heretical 
teaching regarding the person of Christ, must be 
considered as the work of false apostles. There 
have appeared, indeed, in the Church from time 
to time, impostors, fanatics, or madmen (and 
these three classes blend together in a wonderful 
manner), who have proclaimed themselves “ the 
Christ ; ” but they have been for the most part 
obscure adventurers, and certainly have not 
founded sects of note, or left any mark upon the 
Church. The trial of false doctrine, which has 
sifted and winnowed the faith of the Church, 
has been heresy regarding the Person of our 
Lord, and then the claim of a new and special 
dispensation of the Spirit. 

Still, the pretensions to be the Christ aro 
interesting, as illustrating the state of that part 
of the Church in which they occur. Every 
lunatic asylum has an inmate calling himself 
Christ ; and not a few of these have cunning 
enough to play the part, and gather followers, if 
there be fanaticism enough in the Church. Thus, 
in the year 591, at Gabalum, in Aquitania Prima 
(now Javols), “ an immense multitude of people 
was seduced” by such an impostor, and those 
“ not only rustics, but also priests of the Church” 
[Gregor. Turon. Hist. x. 25 ; ix. G]. In 1663 
Simon Morinus was burnt alive at Paris, for 
taking the title of the Son of God [Bayle’s Diet . 
art. Morinus]. 

These are only very partial outbursts of fana- 
ticism, and it may be concluded that not until 
the near approach of the Second Coming of our 
Lord will there appear a false Christ who shall 
deceive many, so as to seduce, if it were pos- 
sible, even the elect. [Dict. of Theology, Anti- 
christ.] 

FAMILISTS. A section of the Anabaptists, 
which was known also by the name of “ The 
Family of Love.” Some of them emigrating to 
England, won over many disciples from among 
the Puritans, and thus a separate sect was organ- 
ized, which attracted much attention during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I., but was 
assimilated to other sects during the time of tho 
Great Bebellion. 

The Familists are traced up in the first instance 
to a Dutch Anabaptist named David Joris, or 
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George, who was horn at Delft in the year 1501, 
and died at Basle, under the assumed name of 
John Yon Brugge, in 1556. He was a man of 
no education, but had travelled in France and 
England, and having obstructed a procession in 
the former country, was punished by flogging, 
imprisonment, and the boring of his tongue. 
About the year 1535, he separated from the 
Anabaptists, and formed a sect of his own, pro- 
fessing to have visions and revelations by which 
he was guided, and some of which he printed in 
his “ Wonder Book ” in 1542. But after having 
seen his own mother beheaded at Delft in 1537 
for her opinions as one of his followers, together 
with the persecution, sometimes to a similar end, 
of others among his adherents, he finally settled 
down into the safe role of a rich citizen of Basle, 
where he lived under his assumed name, and with 
the appearance of being a respectable Calvinist 
during the last twelve years of his life. After 
his death he was accused of heresy by his son-in- 
law (to whom he had not left his property), and 
his body having been tried and condemned by 
the Calvinist senate of Basle, was publicly burned 
by the hangman. The accuser afterwards added 
to this indignity that of publishing his father-in- 
law's life. [Blesdyck, Hist. Daviclis Georgii , 
Displaying of an Horrible Sect , §c. by J. B. 
1579.] 

The leadership which had been dropped by 
Joris, was taken up by Henry Nicolas (generally 
called “ H. N.”), an Anabaptist who had been 
mixed up with the Miinzer insurrection in his 
native city of Amsterdam [Anabaptists], and 
had fled thence to Emden in the year 1533. 
During the time of Joris* wandering life, he and 
Nicolas had become acquainted, and thus the 
fanaticism of the latter became more fanatical. 
He set himself to oppose all existing forms of 
religion, and to establish an entirely new one. 
As the contemporary writer just referred to says, 
“ Henry gave himself to writing of books, which 
he put in print, especially one among the rest 
which was the chief, called £ The Glass of 
Righteousness’ the less (for he compiled two 
books of that title), wherein he eertifieth his 
Family of Love, that they must pass four most 
terrible castles, full of cumbersome enemies, be- 
fore they come to the house of love. The first 
is John Calvin, the second the Papists, the third 
Martin Luther, the fourth the Anabaptists ; and 
passing these dangers, they may be of the Family, 
else not” [Displaying, §c.\ 

Fuller says that Nicolas came to England “ in 
the latter end of the reign of Edward VI., and 
joined himself to the Dutch congregation in Lon- 
don, where he seduced a number of artificers and 
silly women, amongst whom two daughters of 
one Warwick, to whom he dedicated an epistle, 
were his principal perverts.” [Fuller’s Church 
Hist. ix. 3, § 38.] The statement is confirmed 
by a letter of Micronius to Bullinger, dated May 
20th, 1550, in which he expresses satisfaction at 
the arrival of John a Lasco in England, because 
it is a matter of the first importance that the 
Word of God should be preached in London in 
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the German language, “to guard against the 
heresies which are introduced by our countrymen, 
there being Arians, Marcionists, Libertines, 
Davists, and the like monstrosities, in great num- 
bers” [Orig. Lett. Park. Soc. ii. 5 GO]. David- 
ians are also numbered among the “ damnable 
sects ” which were then troubling the reign of 
Edward VI., by Becon [ Works, ii. 379, Park. 
Soc. ed.] ; and on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Archbishop Parker writes that “ the realm 
is full of Anabaptists, Arians, Libertines, Free- 
will Men,” &c. [Parker’s Corresp. Gl]. 

The Familists maintained that there was no 
true knowledge of Christ or of the Scriptures 
out of their community : that as Moses had 
taught law, and Christ had taught faith, so their 
mission, superior to both, was to teach love. 
They professed to have attained a kind of deifica- 
tion by direct communion with God, and spoke 
of others as “ ungodded ” and “ unilluminated ” 
men. [Henry More’s TJieoL Works, 171 ; SirF. 
Knollys to Lord Burghley ; Wright’s Q. Eliz. 
and her Times, ii. 153.] Every principal doc- 
trine of Christianity was interpreted allegorically, 
so that they denied the reality of our Lord’s In- 
carnation, and of His future Advent ; explained 
away the resurrection of the body and the general 
judgment, and taught that the “ Last Day ” was 
the time of the new dispensation established by 
themselves, in which “ the Service of Love” had 
become the climax of all dispensations, and the 
entrance into the Holy of Holies. This habit of 
explaining away the truths of Christianity is 
spoken of by Hooker, who writes, “ When they 
of the Family of Love have it once in their heads 
that Christ doth not signify any one person, but 
a quality whereof many are partakers — that to be 
raised is nothing else but to be regenerated, or 
endued with the said quality, and that when 
separation of them which have it from them 
which have it not is here made, this is judgment ; 
how plainly do they imagine that the Scrip- 
ture ever speaketh in the favour of that sect” 
[Hooker’s Eccl. Polit. pref. iii. 9]. Bishop Ban- 
croft also writes of Nicolas, “ He turneth the 
whole doctrine of our salvation into a vain mys- 
tery, and an allegorical conceit of his own, 
leaving the Church no mediator at all beside 
himself. He hath framed a platform or new v 
kingdom and gospel of his own invention, bear- 
ing this title, ‘ Evangelium regni Dei.’ Into this 
kingdom as vicegerents he hath brought for our 
ministers his ; Seniores sanctm intelligentise, 
Patres families Christi and for our archbishops 
and bishops his ‘ primates,’ his ‘ seniores parentes/ 
and I know not how many illuminated and dei- 
fied governors” [Bancroft, Survey , fyc. p. 2]. 

It is evident from all accounts of the Familists 
that they were extreme Antinomians. Indeed 
Strype mentions two sections of them, the 
“ Family of the Mount,” and the “ Family of the 
Essentialists,” who denied that there was such a 
thing as sin [Strype’s Ann. II. i. 563, ed. 1824]. 
Immorality was, therefore, very common among 
them. William Penn says of them, that “ divers 
fell into gross and enormous practices, pretending, 
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in excuse thereof, that they could, without evil, 
commit the same act which was sin in another to 
do” [Penn’s Journal of Fox, pref. i. 7, ed. 187)2]. 
Baxter speaks of them as infidels [Baxter’s Life 
and Times, i. 91] ; and his severe condemnation 
is fully justified by the tacts stated by one of 
themselves, that many among them questioned 
whether there were any heaven or hell beyond 
the pleasures and pains of the present life. It 
was thus that they acquired the name of Epi- 
curmaus with some writers, as if their distinctive 
tenet had been the lawless saying, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

It was to be expected that such principles as 
these would attract the attention of the Govern- 
ment, for in those days they would be considered 
dangerous to civil order as well as to morality 
and religion. We find, accordingly, that in 1574 
Robert Sharp, rector of Strethal in Essex, was 
apprehended on the charge of having formed a 
congregation of these lawless fanatics at Balsliam 
in Cambridgeshire [ibid. 55G] ; and that in 
1576 David Thickpenny, vicar of Brighton, was 
brought before the Privy Council on a similar 
charge [Grindal’s Remains, 359, Parker Soe.]. 
In both cases they denied the accusation, although 
events proved, at least in the latter ease, that the 
denial involved shameless falsehood. This agrees 
with what is stated respecting their principles 
by Archbishop Sandys, who charged them with 
teaching “that it is good Christendom to lie, 
swear and forswear, to say and unsay, to any 
saving such as be of the same Family, with 
whom they must only use all plainness, and keep 
their mysteries secret from all others to them- 
selves” [Sandys’ Serin. 130, Parker Soe.]. A 
vigorous attempt was made to suppress them by 
a proclamation issued “ against the Sectaries of 
the Family of Love” on October 3rd, 1580; and 
this was followed by a form of abjuration issued 
by the Privy Council, in which the members of 
the sect were required to abjure their most con- 
spicuous heresies [Wilkins’ ConcU. iv. 29G, 297]. 
These measures seem to have broken up the sect, 
although some persons were found for half a 
century afterwards who still owned to the name. 
They were, however, gradually absorbed into the 
ranks of the Puritans, and Strype writes, “ I re- 
member a gentleman, a great admirer of that sect, 
within less than twenty years ago, told me, that 
there was then but one of the Family of Love 
alive, and he an old man,” which shews that they 
must have ceased to exist as a body about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Latterly, 
Fuller says, they were known by the name of 
“ Banters.” 

FAMILY OF LOVE. [Familists.] 

FARNOVIANS. The Antitrinitarians of 
Poland and Transylvania, who separated from 
the Reformed Churches in the year 1565, were 
divided into several parties, until Faustus Socinus 
brought them together into one sect. Of these 
parties the Farnovians held Arian opinions. 
Being able therefore to render a certain degree 
of worship to our Lord, a point on which the 
Socinians laid much stress, they were treated 
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much more leniently than the Budmeans, who 
were Psilanthropists, and gradually passed into 
Socinianism. Their leader Farnovius died in the 
year 1 G 15. [Socinians.] 

FATALISTS. [Necessitarians.] 

FELIX OF UBGEL. [Adoptionists.] 
FEODOSIANS. [Pomorane.] 

FERI. [Adelopliaoi.] 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN. A section of 
Puritans whose Millenarian opinions were so 
heated by the temporary overthrow of the Mon- 
archy and the Church during the Great Rebellion 
that they expected it to be followed by the per- 
sonal reign on earth of Christ and His Saints. 

This fanatical form of Millenarianism first be- 
gan to make itself conspicuous about the year 
1G53, when a majority of the members in what 
is called the “Little Parliament” set themselves 
(under the leadership of the regicide Ilarrison) to 
carry out a great number of reforms by way of 
preparing for the Divine reign. These prepara- 
tions, however, which were to go the length of 
destroying cathedrals, dissolving the universities, 
confiscating church tithes, and superseding all 
other laws by the law of Moses, were interrupted 
by Cromwell’s dissolution of the Parliament. 
But the preachers of the party kept up its ex- 
citement and expectation long after its political 
hopes had been thus summarily extinguished, the 
chief of them being Feake and Vavasour Powell. 
The substance of their teaching was “ that Christ 
was setting up a fifth monarchy in the world ; 
that a spirit of prophecy had been communicated 
to the saints, whereby they were enabled to de- 
scribe future events ; and that the design of 
Christ was to destroy all nntichristian “forms,” in- 
cluding established churches, together with their 
clergy;” and Powell is said once to have broken 
out while preaching into the ejaculation, “Let us 
go home and pray and say, ‘Lord, wilt Thou 
have Oliver Cromwell to reign over us, or Jesus 
Christ to reign over us.’ ” These visionaries were 
also strong supporters of the Dutch War, believing 
that God had given Holland to the English as a 
“landing-place of the saints, whence they should 
proceed to pluck the whore of Babylon from her 
chair, and to establish the kingdom of Christ on 
the Continent” [Stoughton’s Ecd. Ilist. ii. G5, 
72]. But the strong hand of Cromwell prevented 
any attempt to bring about the fulfilment of their 
hopes, and after the arrest of Feake and Powell 
the “Monarchy Men” continued their agitations 
in a more private manner. 

The disbanding of the army after the settle- 
ment of Charles II. on his throne stimulated the 
sect, however, to a frantic effort at obtaining 
possession of London. A wine-cooper, named 
Venner, had persuaded a number of them to 
accept him for their leader, promising them that 
they would be able to bear down all opponents, 
as Jonathan and his armour-bearer had borne 
down the Philistine garrison, and that the Lord 
would fight for them. Full of these ideas they 
issued forth from their meeting-house in Black- 
friars at midnight on Sunday, January Gtli, 1GG1, 
carrying a banner inscribed with the words “ The 
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Lord God and Gideon,” and marching through 
the City with the cry “Long livo King Jesus!” 
Their sudden attack overpowered for the moment 
the City guard, but they did not remain in the 
City, Yenner marching off his followers to Caen 
Wood at Highgate. There they were attacked 
by a regiment of Guards on the following day, 
and after a desperate resistance, in which many 
were killed, Yenner and those who remained were 
taken prisoners, covered with wounds. Yenner 
and ten others were executed for high treason on 
January 19th and 21st, and thus the projected 
Fifth Monarchy calne to an end. [< Secret Hist, of 
Charles Hi’s Court , 343, 1792. Pepys’ Diary , i. 
167. State Trials , vi. 105. Pagitt’s Heresio- 
grajphy , pp. 269-295, ed. 1662, contains a con- 
temporary account.] 

FLACIANS. [Adiaphorists.] 
FLAGELLANTS. The ascetic devotees whose 
astounding practices won them this appellation 
appeared in Italy in the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; and thenceforth, at intervals, their 
fitful outbreaks continued to vex Europe for 
above a hundred and fifty years. The tenets of 
these sectaries were indeed simple ; their creed 
being the scourge, their ritual flagellation. In its 
first presentation, this singular fanaticism seems 
simply to have been a paroxysm of devotional 
hysteria, undirected by any rational hope or fear, 
without aim, method, or formula, and one which 
a unique combination of time and circumstance 
alone made possible. Though public collective 
penance was known perhaps fifty years before, 
the date of this movement is not earlier than 
a.d. 1260, which year, marking as it does, nearly 
the central point of the thirteenth century, was 
perhaps that moment of all others when the pro- 
fligacy which made penance desirable had reached 
its flood. Never had the wars of Guelph and 
Ghibelline produced such monsters of selfishness, 
treachery, and brutish ferocity as at this time. 
The intellectual despotism of the Church of the 
great Innocent was degraded into the mere selfish 
tyranny of a self-seeking pontiff. The imperial 
throne was vacant. There was no longer a com- 
mon cause of civic freedom to fight for under the 
Church’s blessing ; no longer even any loyalty to 
the Caesar. In every city and state, each fought 
for his own hand, each sought only his personal 
aggrandizement. Y T ith the exception perhaps of 
France, whose throne was still filled by the 
saintly Louis IX., continental Europe presented at 
this epoch one monotonous scene of bloodshed, 
desolation, and more than Indian savagery. In 
Italy of all countries was this degradation most 
entire, and there of all countries would it be 
most keenly felt ; and thus it was natural that 
an Italian city should be the first to quiver with 
this strange spasm of remorse or repentance. 

The desire for expiation, once awakened, ran 
naturally into the channels which the labours of 
the great ascetics Peter Damiani and Dominic 
“Loricatus” had made for it. These leaders 
and popularizers of penance had preached largely 
on the merits of flagellation, and had gone so 
far as to teach, without the disapproval of 
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other churchmen, that years of ordinary mor- 
tification might be condensed into the less 
troublesome, if more painful, infliction of the 
scourge. It is to be noted, however, that this 
movement was in no sense a Church movement, 
nor was this self-inflicted punishment in any way 
to be connected with that penance received 
from the hands of the priest (though flagella- 
tion itself had thus obtained a certain spurious 
dignity), which was recognized as the last mark 
of subjection to the sacerdotal power. Further- 
more, it was not the effect of the eloquence of 
some fiery preacher, eager for the fame and influ- 
ence attaching to the founder of a new sect of 
ascetics, for the first leader of a Flagellant pil- 
grimage, Rainer, a monk of Perugia, though his 
eloquence excited the actual outburst of the 
fanaticism, does not seem to have been responsible 
either for its continuance or its rapid spread 
throughout the rest of Italy. In a.d. 1260 it 
appeared in Perugia, in a few months or weeks 
it was heard of in every town of Italy ; but, 
although its passage of the Alps was not slow, 
it is not until the next century that the Flagellant 
devotees succeeded in making a permanent im- 
pression on the Teutonic peoples. Ey that time 
the first wave of the fanaticism had passed clear 
over Italy, and that country, no longer the prey 
of two contending powers only, was forgetting 
her unrivalled miseries in an almost equally 
unrivalled material prosperity. 

The subsequent outbursts in Italy appear 
rather to have been the ineffectual work of a 
small body of sentimental revivalists, than the 
spontaneous outcome of a profound popular agita- 
tion. Of this most interesting and unique phe- 
nomenon, the first appearance of the Flagellants, 
two writers, one an Italian monk of Padua, the 
other the Abbot of Nieder Altaisch, have left us 
a history. The account given by the former of 
these, in all respects corroborated by his German 
brother, is to this effect : “ When all Italy was 
stained with crimes of every kind, this supersti- 
tion, hitherto unknown to the world, suddenly 
appeared. It first seized the inhabitants of 
Perugia, then those of Rome, and afterwards 
almost all the inhabitants of Italy. To such a 
degree were they affected by the fear of God, 
that both noble as well as ignoble persons, young 
and old, even children of five years of age, went 
naked about the streets without any sense of 
shame, walking in public, two and two, in solemn 
procession. Every one of them held in his hand 
a scourge, made of leather thongs, and with tears 
and groans they lashed themselves on their backs 
till the blood ran from the infliction. All the 
while they continued weeping and giving tokens 
of a sorrow as bitter as if they had been actually 
witnessing the Passion of our Saviour, imploring 
the forgiveness of God and His Mother, and 
praying that He Who had been appeased by the 
repentance of so many sinners, would not disdain 
theirs. Nor was this done in the daytime only, 
but during the night, and in the depths of winter, 
hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands of 
these penitents, with lighted tapers in their 
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hands, and preceded by priests who carried 
crosses and banners, tilled the streets and the 
churches, humbly prostrating themselves before 
the altars. The same scenes were enacted in the 
small towns and country villages, so that both 
hill and valley resounded with the voice of men 
crying unto God. All musical instruments were 
silenced, all songs of love were hushed. The 
only music that prevailed (both in town and 
country) was that of the mournful voice of the 
penitent, whose dolorous accents might have 
moved hearts of flint. The most obdurate sinners 
were melted to tears. Xor were women exempt 
from the general spirit of devotion, and not only 
was it the common people Avho did this, but girls 
and matrons of noble family underwent the same 
mortifications in the retirement of their own 
chambers.” The monk’s account of the effect of 
these proceedings is equally marvellous. “ Ene- 
mies,” lie says, “ became friends ; usurers and 
robbers hastened to restore their ill-gotten gains ; 
criminals of all sorts confessed their offences; 
the gaols were opened ; prisoners set at liberty 
(doubtless without ransom) by their captors ; the 
exiles were permitted to return to their homes.” 
So many and so great were the good works thus 
performed that the writer can only account for it 
by the hypothesis that “a universal apprehen- 
sion had fallen on mankind that the Divine Power 
was preparing to consume them with fire, or 
destroy them by earthquake, or by some other of 
those agencies within the ken of Divine justice 
for taking vengeance upon crime.” 

'When the mania had spread throughout all 
Italy, it passed beyond the Alps as far as Hungary. 
Outbursts similar to that of Perugia, are, though 
less authentically, reported in Alsace, Bavaria, 
Poland, and Bohemia — countries, it is to be 
observed, in which numerous free spiritual organ- 
izations already practised a rigorous and kindred 
asceticism. In Italy, however, this access of 
devotion was as ephemeral as from its purely 
emotional character might be expected. The 
wealthier classes tired of these scenes of equality 
with the poor, the magistrates looked with sus- 
picion on these tumultuous assemblages, the 
priests looked coldly on a movement in which 
the laity took so leading a part, and, as if by the 
consent of the community, the sect, bound by no 
ties except that of a common penance, melted 
into the surrounding population. For half a cen- 
tury and more no further outbreaks disturbed the 
peace of Italy ; while in Germany the fanaticism 
slumbered. Xorth of the Alps the Flagellants 
doubtless found shelter among the schismatic 
associations, of whom the Beghards were the 
most audacious and enduring in their hostility to 
the Church; while in Italy and Piedmont, where 
the cities swarmed with heretics flying from the 
Albigensian massacres, they were not likely to 
find a too austere hospitality. Partly, doubtless, 
through absorption by the more rational sects, 
partly through the decay of their enthusiasm, the 
Flagellants are scarcely to be heard of again until 
the time of the Great Plague. 

That awful visitation known as the Black Death 
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swept over Europe in A.n. 1348, and never had pes- 
tilence been so fatal in its nature, or so unsparing 
i n its ravages. Xo country was exempt, no precau- 
tion or remedy availed. Death, sudden, cruel, of 
the most loathsome kind, knocked at every door. 
The feelings of men passed suddenly from ail 
everyday confidence in existence to the extremity 
of despair. Xo expiation seemed too great for a 
penance, no suffering too heavy, compared with 
the appalling misery which the penance or suffer- 
ing it was hoped might allay. To Europe in 
such a mood came the Flagellants again, ottering 
to the distraught and despairing souls penances 
the rigour of which diverted the mind, and ail 
enthusiasm which raised it, at least temporarily, 
above the agony of material grief and terror. 
But the Flagellants, as they issued from their 
retirement in Hungary and the German States, 
were very different from the early emotionalists 
of Italy. They brought with them a genuine 
dislike to the Church, a creed very distinctly 
heretical, and a comparatively complete though 
simple organization. They were led by a general 
of devotion and two lieutenants, and governed 
according to a very stringent code. They affirmed 
that they derived their authority from St. Peter, 
who had placed a letter of authorization on the altar 
of his church at Jerusalem. Sabbath-breaking, 
blasphemy, usury, adultery, and non-observance 
of fasts, were the sins they especially reprobated. 
Those who joined them4iad to be capable of self- 
support, for they would accept no gifts except 
banners for their processions. They marched 
through the cities in long processions, clad in 
mourning garments, with red crosses on back and 
breast, their eyes fixed on the ground. Lighted 
candles, banners of velvet, of purple, and cloth 
of gold, preceded them. Gradually, as their in- 
fluence increased (as with the decrease of the 
pestilence it was certain to do), they were wel- 
comed with the ringing of bells, with the admira- 
tion of the crowd that came to listen to their psalms, 
and to see the penance that would avert the plague. 

That penance was indeed, at least when it was 
fully organized, a bizarre spectacle. Twice a 
day they went forth to the place of flagellation. 
There, amid penitential hymns, they stripped them- 
selves naked to the waist, or retained only a thin 
linen tunic to protect their flesh from the blows of 
the scourge. They then lay down in different posi- 
tions, the adulterer with his face to the ground, the 
perjurer holding up three fingers, their attitudes 
being adjusted to the nature of their several crimes. 
The master commenced the ceremony by adminis- 
tering punishment to each in turn, then bade them 
rise and scourge themselves ; at other times, after 
administering one blow to each, the master him- 
self lay down at the head of the procession, and 
one by one, each as he became the hindmost of 
the brethren, rose in turn, scourged his fellows, 
and again lay down. For thirty- three days and a 
half, the number of years of Christ’s sojourn upon 
earth, did they ply their triple scourges, iron- 
knotted, in each town where they made halt. 

Joined by large numbers, the brotherhood passed 
through Hungary, Austria, Germany, and threaten- 
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mg France, they entered Spain. At Bergamo in 
Italy wasanotoriousflagellation, butthereand there 
only did the papal mandate silence the ineffectual 
revival. Venturini, the leader of the movement, 
■was banished to the mountains and his band di- 
spersed. But in other countries Flagellants were 
more successful ; in some they took possession of 
the churches. The Emperor Charles IY. applied 
to the Pope for aid in his German dominions; 
the Sorbonne asked advice for France. The 
Pope Clement VI. fulminated his anathema upon 
them, but the papal bull was ineffectual in hush- 
ing the sounds with which all ears were grown 
familiar, the lash, the cry of pain, the droning 
psalm or “Geisslerlied.” Interdicted though their 
processions were, and excluded from France by 
Philip VI., a colon} 7 of one hundred and twenty 
succeeded in reaching London. The citizens gazed 
and wondered at this baptism of blood ; but they 
went no further, nor did a single English prose- 
lyte recompense the fanatics for the dangers of 
their voyage. Though excluded from France, 
unwelcomed in England, having made but 
little impression on the fickle Italians, yet so 
sincere and audacious were these voluntaries of 
the scourge (they attempted to carry on their 
proselytizing in Avignon itself), that the Inquisi- 
tion was directed to turn its attention to their 
heresy. In proportion, however, as the Flagel- 
lants are tracked into more distant regions by the 
Church, they are found to have developed the 
constitution of their unorthodoxy, and in Thur- 
ingia, under the leadership of Conrad Schmidt, 
they were successful in giving to their dislike of 
the established religion and their passion for 
the scourge the form of a connected system 
of heretical doctrine. In the year 1414 the 
Dominican Henry Schonefeld, a most able in- 
quisitor, conducted a judicial inquiry of un- 
exampled rigour and success at Sangerhausen. 
Above one hundred and twenty Flagellants were 
convicted and given to the flames in that district 
alone ; and it was mainly owing to the activity of 
the Inquisition that the Council of Constance 
was enabled to distinguish and condemn fifty 
errors of the Flagellant sect. Of these the chief 
were, that the sect was miraculously instituted by 
St. Peter ; that God had decreed the abolition of 
the special power of the priesthood ; that the 
baptism of water was abolished, and that of blood 
substituted ; that Transubstantiation was untrue ; 
that the sale of masses was a selling of Christ, 
worse than that of Judas ; that by the institu- 
tion of flagellation the seven sacraments were 
abolished ; that a Beghard burnt at Erfurt in 
a.d. 136G was Elias; that Conrad himself was 
Enoch ; that Enoch and Elias had thus returned ; 
and that the Pope was Antichrist. 

It is not difficult to discern Lollard proclivi- 
ties in these tenets, nor to recognise their undis- 
guised hostility to the papal pretensions. The 
Inquisition triumphed again as it had done in 
Toulouse, and was about to do in Spain. The 
Flagellants disappeared in Germany, but the evil 
fashion, which in the last years of the fourteenth 
century had been again coquetted with in Italy, 
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where it produced the Bianchi of the Peninsula, 
found under the orthodox leadership of another 
I >ominican, Vincent Ferreri, new victims in Spain. 
It required the influence of the great Gerson 
himself to induce the Flagellant leader to forego 
his foolish enterprise. Persecution, while it did 
not destroy the practice of flagellation, was en- 
tirely successful in destroying the corporate or 
sectarian existence of the Flagellants ; and al- 
though in the sixteenth and even seventeenth 
centuries numerous devotees of the scourge 
appear under the name of white, black, grey, 
blue, and other penitents, subsisting under the 
protection of popes, and by the encouragement 
of the Jesuits, yet these are orthodox bodies, 
and the heretical Flagellant has disappeared. The 
fifteenth century saw the complete destruction of 
the sect, the total suppression of the heresy, so 
far at any rate as any public manifestation is 
concerned, though there is reason for believing 
that under the title of Beghards a remnant con- 
tinued to exist until the date of the Eeformation. 

[For the first period of the history of the 
Flagellants the authorities are Justinus, Mona - 
elms Patavinensis, in Muratori; Ilermannus 
Altahensis; in Bohmer’s Fonies rerum German i- 
carum, and the Brit. Mus. Chronicle. For the 
second period, that which followed the Great 
Pestilence, Closener’s Strashurg Chronicle , and 
the other authorities cited in Gieseler’s Eccl. 
History. The modern authors to be consulted 
are Boileau’s Historia Flagellantium ; Hec.ker’s 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages , and in particular 
the work entitled, Die ChrisiUcher Geissler- 
gesellschaften , by Dr. E. G. Idrstemann, which 
last leaves little to be desired.] 

FLANDEIAXS. [Flemings.] 

FLEMINGS. The stricter sect of the Men- 
nonites, whose members profess to maintain the 
more rigid principles and practices of their 
founder, and hence are called the “Fine,” or 
rigid Mennonites (“ die Feinen”), as distinguished 
from the lax, or “Gross” Mennonites (“die 
Grohen ”), who are also known as TVater- 
landers. The Flemings were so called, because 
a majority of the sect lived in Flanders ; the 
Vaterlanders, because they were principally peo- 
ple of Waterland, in the north of Holland. The 
question on which they separated was that of 
discipline, and social custom — not of doctrine ; 
the Flemings maintaining the manners of the 
rigid Puritans, and excommunicating members of 
their sect for “worldliness,” as well as for im- 
morality. But the Flemings also maintain tena- 
ciously the original heresy of Menno respecting 
the Incarnation, namely, that the Son of God 
became Man by a special act of creation in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, and not by natural 
growth “ of the substance of His mother.” I hey 
practise the ancient rite of washing each other’s 
feet as a Divine law, and are hence called also 
Podoniptm, or “ feet- washers.” [Mosheim’s Eccl. 
Hist. iii. 153, Stubbs’ ed.] 

FLORIXIANS. A sect of Valentinians, who 
followed Florin us, a Roman priest, contemporary 
with Blastus, the founder of the Quartodeciman 
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schism. Florinns had heen a disciple of Toly- 
carp, and Irenams wrote to him, “ While I was 
yet a hoy, I saw thee in Lower Asia with Poly- 
carp, distinguishing thyself in the royal court, 
and endeavouring to gain his approbation.” In 
his later years he embraced the heretical opinion, 
that God was the author of evil, and being de- 
posed from the priesthood by Eleutherus [Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. v. 15], he afterward became a Valen- 
tininn, seducing many others to that heresy [ibid. 
20.] Irenauis wrote to him before his fall an 
epistle, which formed a work entitled “De 
Ogdoade,” and of which a most interesting frag- 
ment is preserved by Eusebius [//;/</.]. He 
also addressed to Florinns another treatise, I Jcpl 
ixovapy^ias, but this is entirely lost. 

What the opinions of Florinus were is indi- 
cated by the words of Iremeus, “ These doctrines, 
Florinns, to say the least, are not sound doctrines. 
They are not in agreement with the Church, and 
they are calculated to involve those that maintain 
them in the greatest impiety. Not even the 
heretics outside the pale of the Church ever ven- 
tured to assert such doctrines ; and they were 
never delivered to thee by the presbyters who 
were before ns.” Then, speaking of his intimacy 
with Polycarp, and of the distinctness with which 
he remembered what he used to say about St. 
John, and others who had seen the Lord, Iremeus 
goes on to say, “ I can bear witness before God, 
that if that blessed and apostolic Father had heard 
any such thing, he would have cried out and 
stopped his ears, and would have exclaimed, ac- 
cording to his custom, ‘ 0, good God, unto what 
times hast Thou reserved me, that I should en- 
dure such things V lie would have fled, too, 
from the place in which he had been sitting or 
standing when he heard such words” [Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl v. 20]. 

St. Augustine gives as the characteristic feature 
of the Florinian heresy the tenet, that God is the 
author of evil [Aug. de ffccres. lxvi.]. But if 
the “Floriani” named by Philaster are the same 
sect, they also denied the resurrection and future 
judgment, together with the Divine Nature and 
miraculous conception of our Lord [Philast. de 
1 Jeeves, lvii.]. Philaster identifies them, indeed, 
with the Carpocratians, and says that they were 
also called Milites “ quia de militaribus fuerunt,” 
this expression agreeing with what Epiphanius 
says of the Egyptian Gnostics, 01 avrol Se lv 
AiyvirTO) HrpaToaTtKol KaXovvrcu [Epiph. Ilceres. 
xxvi. 3], The Florinians, like the Quartodeci- 
mans, are associated with Judaizing tendencies by 
the ancient heresiologists. [Theod. Hveret. fab. 
i. 23.] 

FRATERCIJLI. [Fraticelli.] 

FBAT1CELLI. Italian fanatics of the four- 
teenth century, who also called themselves 
“ Fratres de paupere vita,” and were closely 
allied to the Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit. 

The Fraticelli were, in the first instance, a 
body of Franciscan friars or Minorites [Paulo- 
Joannites], who were permitted to form them- 
selves into a separate community, under a friar 
1G1 
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named Libcratus, for the more rigorous obseiw- 
ance of their rule, especially as to poverty, and 
who received the pet name of “ Little Brethren 
from the populace, of whom they begged their 
daily bread. These “ Coelestine Hermits ” were 
established by a bull of Pope Coelestine Y. [a.d. 
1291]; but the bull was said to have been ob- 
tained by misrepresentation, and the order was 
dissolved by Boniface VIII. [a.d. 1302] before it 
had been in existence eight years, on the ground 
that heresy had become prevalent among its 
members. The Fraticelli openly resisted this 
decree of the Pope, and fled to Sicily. Clement 
V. endeavoured to suppress them by conciliating 
the original party, and inviting them to reunite 
with the Franciscans, for which purpose he heard 
their complaints in person, and published a new 
interpretation of the rule of the order [a.d. 1310], 
in the hope of winning them over. A few years 
later [a.d. 1317] they were the subject of a bull 
of condemnation issued by Pope John XXII., in 
which they were threatened with excommunica- 
tion. The next year another bull w r as published, 
ordering the bishops of Sicily to imprison the 
pseudo-Minorites, and to hand them over to the 
Franciscans for punishment. He also wrote to 
the sovereigns into whose territories they were 
now beginning to spread, to assist in their sup- 
pression, and charged the Inquisition with the 
duty of effecting it. 

From this time the Fraticelli began to lose 
their original character, the Franciscans who had 
formed the original body dying off, and its new 
members consisting principally of workmen and 
labourers, for whom a new fanaticism, a wander- 
ing life, and subsistence on alms after the manner 
of the mendicant orders, proved a combination of 
attractions strong enough to draw them from 
their homes, and take up with a professedly re- 
ligious life. Thus cast loose from the Church, 
resisting authority, and having no religious 
teachers except those who set themselves up as 
such from the midst of themselves, the later 
Fraticelli became simply one of those fanatical 
sects of the Middle Ages among whom antagon- 
ism to the Church took the place of religion. 
Many of them fell into the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion, and were accounted as martyrs by the sect. 
Eventually they were most of them absorbed into 
the Beghard community, but some still existed 
under the original name in Central Italy, as late 
as the middle of the fifteenth century, when a 
missionary named John de Capistran was sent to 
them in the Marshes of Ancona, to bring about their 
conversion. Their principles appear to have become 
developed into the same Antinomian form which 
characterized the Beghards, the Apostolicals, and 
other continental sects of mediaeval times. Wad- 
ding, Ann. Min. Fratr. Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl 
vii. 85. Mosheim, Eccl . Hist. ii. 202, Stubbs’ ed.] 
FRATRICELLI. [Fraticelli.] 

FRATRES POLONI. [Socinians.] 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. This 
title is assumed by a few sporadic bodies of 
seceders from the Church of England, some of 
whom are of that extreme Low Church type, 


Free Congregations 

which was originally represented by Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s connection, and others of the extreme 
Broad Church type developed in the direction of 
Unitarianism. There is at present no coherent 
body of any extent calling itself the “ Free 
Church of England;” and the separate communi- 
ties which use that name would more logically 
describe themselves if they were to assume in- 
stead the names of the respective sects with which 
they are, in fact, allied in their principles and 
customs. They generally consist' however, of 
clergymen and laymen who are dissatisfied with 
some features in the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, but yet retain some affection 
for its general principles, and are unwilling to 
dissociate themselves altogether from its name. 
Modified forms of the Prayer-Book are used by 
them, the changes following the anti-sacerdotal 
or the Unitarian line, according to the views of 
the seceders 

FBEE CONGREGATIONS. This name was 
assumed by a section of the German Eationalists 
in the days preceding the Eevolution of the year 
1848. The first “ free congregation ” w r as estab- 
lished by Pastor Bupp in Konigsberg in 1845, 
after he had been turned out of the Lutheran 
ministry for his attacks upon the Athanasian 
Creed. Others quickly followed in other parts of 
Germany, but their principles soon attracted the 
notice of the civil authorities ; the police broke 
up their meetings, and as many as forty such 
congregations were suppressed in Prussia alone. 

The “ Free Congregations ” professed to admit 
the witness of Scripture so far as it teaches the 
Unity of God, but rejected its authority. They 
also rejected the Creeds and the Sacraments. In 
the place of Baptism, they invented a rite in 
which they used the form — “ I baptize thee after 
the manner of the old apostolic baptism, that 
Jesus is the Christ ; I anoint thy head with water 
as a sign that thv soul remains pure, pure as the 
water that runs down the mountain side : and as 
the water rises to heaven and then returns to the 
earth, so may yon be continually mindful of your 
heavenly home.” This substitution of sentiment 
for reality is characteristic of sects whic-li reject 
the old traditions of Christianity, and yet cling 
to its imaginative influences [Hurst’s Hist . of 
Rationalism , 228, ed. 1867]. 

FEE E KIRK OF SCOTLAND. A large 
body of Presbyterians which separated from the 
Scottish Presbyterian Establishment in the year 
1843. The movement towards this secession 
began in 1834, and hence it is often called “ The 
Ten Years’ Conflict.” But it might equally well 
be called The Hundred-and-Ten Years’ Conflict, 
for it was the last fight in a war between opposing 
elements in the Scottish Establishment which had 
been going on for fully that period. 

The question of Patronage had ever since the 
time of Queen Anne been the great question in 
the Kirk. Lay patronage had been abolished in 
1690, and the heritors and elders of each parish 
, ' ver e authorized, upon the occurrence of vacancies, 
to propose the name of some eligible minister 
to the congregation, who approved or disapproved, 
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their reasons in the latter case being given in 
to the Presbytery, whose judgment was final. 
But in 1712 an Act of Parliament (conceived, as 
its opponents supposed, in the interest of the 
Jacobites and Episcopalians) restored to the 
Crown and all other patrons their lost rights, 
expressly providing, however, that the persons 
presented by them should be received and ad- 
mitted by the respective presbyteries in the same 
manner as persons presented before the passing 
of the Act ought to have been admitted, a provi- 
sion which appeared to reserve to the Church 
Courts the right of final judgment which they 
previously possessed. For some years the Act 
worked quietly, patrons judiciously deferring to 
the wishes of congregations, and the presbyteries 
and higher courts in several disputed cases main- 
taining their old position. But by degrees the 
rights of presenters and presentees were more 
and more pressed, and when presbyteries re- 
fused to induct ministers whose “call” was not 
sustained by the majority of the congregation, the 
General Assembly, anxious to preserve peace and 
to avoid involving the recusants in legal pro- 
ceedings, sent out deputies (who were popularly 
called “ Biding Committees”) from their own 
body to act in the room of the presbyteries. 
Parties rapidly developed, and in 1733 Balph 
and Ebenezer Erskine headed the “ Secession ” 
which then took place, solely on the ground of 
the growing interference with the people’s alleged 
rights — rights which the Erskines pushed to 
extravagant extremes, and maintained with intem- 
perate violence. In 1752 the General Assembly 
had become so far composed of “ Moderates ” (the 
name given to those who in general subserviency 
to the civil power, lack of evangelical teach- 
ing, and worldliness of tone, corresponded to the 
“ High and Dry” clergy in the Church of Eng- 
land during the same period of spiritual dead- 
ness 1 ), as to dispense with the formality of 
“ Biding Committees,” and to compel unwilling 
presbyteries themselves to institute unacceptable 
presentees. From this came the next great seces- 
sion, the “ Belief ” body of dissenters thereupon 
originating with Mr. Gillespie of Carnock, who 
had been deposed for disobedience. The new 
method of procedure was adopted at the instance 
of Dr. Bobertson, who thenceforward, down to 
the year 1780, was the ruling spirit in the Kirk, 
and under whose management “Moderatism” 
became dominant, and the right of presentation to 
livings became as purely in practice a matter of 
external patronage as it is at present in the Church 
of England. The form of a “ call ” by the congre- 
gation was still maintained, and objectors were 
invited to appear before the presbytery on the day 
appointed for ordination and admission of the 
presentee, and if objections were found relevant, 
proceedings could be stopped ; 2 but the form had 

1 A complete picture of the life of a “Moderate” 
minister, as given of himself, by an able and distinguished 
representative, is to be found in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Alex. Carlyle, published in 1860. 

2 Sir H. Moncreiff- Well wood’s Life of Dr. J. Erskine y 
1818, Appendix, p. 537. 
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degenerated into ii mere mailer of course, and 
objectors never appeared. After Lohorlson’s 
retirement, the abolition even of (be form of a 
eall was proposed by his successor, Hr. Hill, but 
bis motion was rejected by the Assembly. Ill 
178 1, however, be proeured llm omission of a 
clause which, from the year 1 7 1 ii, had been 
inserted in the Instructions annually given to 
(he Commission of Hut Assembly, directing appli- 
cation to lie made to the Crown and Parliament 
for redress from the grievances of patronage. Put 
the question began again to be agitated ; and a 
reforming parly arose, headed by I >r. Andrew 
Thomson, a leading minister in Kdinburgh, who 
founded in ISUo an “Anti-Patronage Society.” 

In IS'h’l the new contest was formally initiated 
under the guidance of the great leader who con- 
ducted it to its close, 1 h\ I homas Chalmers, lie 
proposed in the Ceueral Assembly of that year 
the adoption of the Veto Act, which provided 
that the dissent of a majority of resident male 
beads of families, being communicants, iriflt or 
irUhoul rrnsonSf should set aside a presentation. 
The proposal was rejected by a majority of 
twelve (I P.) r, PIT), but an equivalent proposi- 
tion brought, forward in the following year by 
Lord Monereiif (one of the Judges of the Court 
of Session) was carried by 181 to PIS, It was 
at once acted upon as the law of the Church, 
and regarded as in no way contrary to the law 
of the land. In October, however, of the 
same year, the famous parish of Auchterarder 
began to make itself known. The Karl of 
K i i moil 1 1 having presented one Mr. Pobert 
Young as minister, whose eall was only approved 
by two persons, but rejected by U87 out of 
.'lilO who were qualified, the presbytery refused 
to institute. The ease was carried from one 
court to niiol her, in slow succession, until at 
length the linal decision was given in the House 
of Lords by Lords brougham and fottcnhaui, on 
«ud May IS.'W, which altogether denied tin' 
legality of t ho veto, and pronounced that the 
only valid object ions which could he made to a 
eall were such as distinctly related to doctrine, 
literature, and life, and that therefore reasons 
must he alleged, and must involve heresy, ignor- 
ance, or immorality. Mere questions of accept 
ableness in manners, in preaching, and the like, 
could, consequently, n 11 on I no legal ground for 
objection. Simultaneously with the litigation in 
Ibis ease, two others wen' carried into the 
Courts; in the lirst, that of Let bendy, the pres- 
bytery were condemned in heavy costs and 
damages for refusing to institute; in the oilier, 
that, uf Marnoeh, seven ministers who formed tho 
presbytery of St rath bogie were lirst suspended, 
and at last formally deposed by llio Assembly 
on -htli May IStl, for obeying tlm decrees 
of the civil court and instituting a presentee 
"'hose call was signed by only one out of ,’100 
communicants. A bill was introduced by the 
Karl ol Aberdeen in the House of Lords with a 
view to a settlement, which allowed the right 
id presbyteries to reject presentees upon appro- 
val of reasons of dissent; but because it did 
ICO 
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not allow reject ion irrespective of reasons, it was 
condemned in the (leneral Assembly by a iuajo« 
lily of 1213 1 to Pi I, and at last withdrawn. 
Thereupon a bill, approved by I he Assembly, 
was brought forward by the Duke of Argyll, 
which allowed the veto, unless it should bo 
proved that llm opposition proceeded from factious 
and causeless prejudice. being dropped how- 
ever, in the House of Lords, it was introduced in 
the House of Commons, but. there, in .hum 
1 8 1 12, its progress was stopped, on tlm technical 
ground that tlm Loyal assent to its introduction 
bad not been obtained, as is requisite in the case 
of bills aifeeting (as this did with reference to pa- 
tronage 1 ) 1 1 in rights of the Crown. 

A second adverse judgment by the House of 
Lords now accelerated the course of events ; a 
Petition of Light, embodying tho claims of tlm 
Nun l lit nisiouists, was sent from the Assembly 
to Parliament, but a motion for inquiry, founded 
upon it, was rejected by the House of Commons 
on Slh March IS PI, by 12 1 I to 7(i. It was tlm 
final blow ; it. was seen that no concessions sulli* 
eient to satisfy the claims preferred were now to 
he hoped for from ( lovernuienl or Parliament, and 
tie' secession was resolved upon, which was to 
deprive the Kstahlishmeut of some of its best 
blood and of the majority of its members. The 
Ceueral Assembly met on ISlli MaylSP’; but 
as soon as it was constituted, the Moderator, lh*. 
Welsh, rose to read a solemn protest, signed by 
-tW members, against tho alleged civil aggressions 
and the action of Parliament, and then quitting 
bis place, beaded, with Dr. Chalmers, a long pro- 
cession which in silence quitted the ball of meet- 
ing, and passed out at once from all (lie endow- 
ments and privileges of the Kstablisluneut, Out 
of PJ0.’> ministers *151 seceded, leaving only 75 12 
in the Kslnblislimcut. 1 

Tlm Kreo Kirk at once sprang into vigorous life; 
it had all llm enthusiasm of self-saerilico, all tho 
zeal of earnest conscientiousness, all tlm inspirit- 
ing intluoneos of old Covenanting traditions, ail 
the confidence of numbers, and carried with it 
most of llio real religious feeling of the country. 
Kxtravagant as the claim cannot but be regarded 
which would submit the question of every minis- 
ter’s pastoral lit ness to the irresponsible judg- 
ment, given without reasons, of llm mere majority 
of the male communicant members (the communi- 
cants, it is to be remembered, including in Scot- 
land every person who is not notoriously immoral, 
ora total abstainer from church services) of every 
congregation in town and country, unreasonable as 
was the opposition which refused Hie compromise 
of leaving tho decision in 1 ho bands of each pres- 
bytery, and wild and even profane as was the 
declamation which represented this submission 
of ministerial qualification absolutely, to tlm 
judgment of the ignorant and prejudiced,* as well 

1 la t ho same year on Act of PnHinnicut was passed 
|f» & 7 Viet, e. (»1 ( fully meeting llio grievance, by pro- 
viding that objections, slated in detail, may be laid be- 
fore the presbytery of the district, and adjudicated on by 
them. 

s In Story’s life uu anecdote is told of the veto being 
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as the instructed ami impartial, as being simply 
a vindication of the Supremo Headship of our 
Lord over 11 is Church, ami the opposite course 
as being a dethroning of Him and denial of His 
Sovereignty, it is nevertheless impossible to con- 
template the Jinal action of the Recedors without 
the highest admiration of their unshrinking con- 
sistency, and their noble testimony to tho power 
of conscientious principle. Well might even the 
worldly-minded Lord. deifroy, the lawyer and the 
essayist, exclaim when bo heard of it, “ J am proud 
of my country !” 

Tho appeal made by the Recedors to their coun- 
trymen was enthusiastically responded to ; the col- 
lection of nearly X3000 on tho following Sunday 
in but one place of mooting gave an earnest of what 
would follow. Every parish ere long, in spile of 
obstacles, had its Free Kirk and Manse planted 
within it, while a “ Rustentation Fund” was raised 
for endowments, which at present provides a mini- 
mum dividend of. £150 for 775 ministers, irrespec- 
tive of tho separate congregational collect. ions. Tho 
total amount of tho sums mist'd for all purposes 
was, in 18-14-5, £334, 481* ; and in tho twenty-six 
years from 18-13 to 1800 the sum amounted to 
£8, 187,774. Tho number of congregations is 
now about 020, with 507 schools. There are 
large bodies in England and Ireland and Canada 
which are in connection, as well as congrega- 
tions in many of the Colonies. Tho total num- 
ber iu Canada and tho Colonics is about 1000 
congregations, with 800 ministers. Missions 
are maintained in India and Ruuth Africa, and 
amongst tho Jews. 

Tho principles of tho Ereo Kirk are on all 
points identical with those of tho Established 
Kirk, except as regards patronage, nnd tho right 
of the Rtate to interfere in ecclesiastical causes. 
Tho Free Kirk is Voluntary not by choice, hut 
by necessity; it maintains (liko its great lender 
Dr. Chalmers) tho rightful ness and national 
advantage of Establishments, and therefore dis- 
agrees with the other dissenting Presbyterian 
bodies which aro Voluntary in principle, lint 
the standing Outsido tho Establishment for a 
quarter of a century lias much weakened tho 
adherence in this respect to the original views 
maintained at the .Disruption, and a movement 
is consequently making rapid progress for an 
incorporating union between the Free Kirk, the 
Keformed Presbyterians, and tho United Pres- 
byterians, on “ the basis of the Westminster 
Standards, as at present accepted by the said 
Churches.” The union will probably take place 
at an early date, for a motion strongly in favour 
of tho measuro was carried in tho General 
Assembly, on 25th May 1871, by 435 votes 
to 1G5, against a motion which proposed that tho 
ponding negotiations should cease. [ Ihichnnan’s 
Ten Years' Conflict ; Hanna’s Life of Chainin' s. 
On the side of tho Establishment, seo Lryce’s 
Ten Years of the Church of Scotland, 1 833-4 3, 
2 vols. 1850; Alex. Turner’s The Scottish Seres- 

exercised ngninst an excellent himuhUt on Hie ground, 
“ l)iv ye think that we’re gann to hae a mininler that 
wears a sark collar like thon?” [Story’s bifeof Story , 201.] 
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aim o/ 18.13, K. I ini >. 1859. Tho Modh ian r,il>- 
mry possesses a very largo collection of tho pamph- 
lets and ephemeral papers issued during the Non- 
intrusion Controversy, in 33 volumes, which 
was formed by a minister of the Kirk, who has 
added tho names of the writers to some of tho 
tracts which appeared anonymously.] 

FI’FF L< )V EUR. [ITiuwi'ionihth.I 

.1 UEEII 1 1 N K EUR. A school of English 
Deists which arose in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century among those unbelieving members 
<4 the “polite society” of the day, lor whom 
Rpinoza was too learned, the materialism of 
Hobbes loo unfashionable, and tho obscene 
atheism of tho Caroline rones too vulgar. 

The leading principle of the Freethinkers was 
that of liberating thought from tho tyranny of 
creed and dogma, and relying on the understand- 
ing alone as the means of arriving at truth. “ lly 
Ereethinking,” says the leader of the school, “ 1. 
mean the use of the understanding in endeavour 
ing to iind out the meaning of any proposition 
whatsoever, in considering the nature of the 
evidence for or against, and in judging of it ac- 
cording to the seeming force or weakness of- 1 ho 
evidence” [Collins’ Discourse of h're.rt hinl'iny, 
p. 2j. This proposition was applied to Chris- 
tianity in such a manner as to place it on a level 
with other religions, and then to shew that all 
arc false together. “Tim priests throughout tho 
world dill’er about Scriptures and the authority 
of Script mm Tho Hramins have a hook of 
Rcriplure call’d the Rhastcr. Tho IVrsees have 
their Zundavastaw. Tho Henzes of China have 
hooks written by the disciples of Kn-he, whom 
they call the Cod and Saviour of the world, who 
was horn to teach the way of salvation, and to 
give satisfaction for all men’s sins. Tim Tala- 
] joins of Siam have a hook of Rcriplure written 
by Roinmonocodom, who, tho Siamese say, was 
horn of a Virgin, and was the Cod expected by 
tho universe. Tim Dervizes have their Alehorau” 

| it) id. ]). 52]. Hut all these hooks, and the 
Christian Scriptures, arc equally the productions 
of ancient writers who invented tho Jewish, tin' 
Christian, and other religions, and then persuaded 
the world to believe in their impostures. It was 
assumed, with a freedom of thought which was 
quite above weighing their respective authority, 
that tlm evidences tor Christianity are of no more 
worth than those for I’rahminism, of which 
next to nothing was known by those who thus 
Jlippantly wrote about them. 

This school of Deists maintained, in respect, jo 
morality, that Christianity, whether true or false, 
is wholly unnecessary for the good of individual 
persons or of society at large, but dwelt much 
upon the excellence and beauty of virtue in tlm 
abstract. They also gave great prominence to 
the necessary benevolence of the Deity, but in 
such a manner as practically lo set aside 11 is 
justice, and thus to undermine the foundation of 
moral responsibility. 

Tho original leaders of this school may ho 
said to have been Lord Shaftesbury and Anthony 
Collins, although the former really belonged 
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to the earlier school of Deists. Collins was a 
man of fortune and good taste, and gave a “ re- 
spectable” tone to infidelity which it had not 
previously possessed. lie printed his “ Discourse 
of Freethinking, occasioned by the rise and 
growth of a sect called F re e thinkers,” in the year 
1713, and his “ Discourse on the grounds and 
reasons of the Christian religion” in 1724. The 
former was answered by Dr. Bentley, in “.Remarks 
on a late Discourse of Freethinking by Phile- 
leutherus Lipsicnsis,” who opposed the shallow- 
ness of its apparent learning ; and by Hoadley, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, in “ Queries 
addressed to the author of a late Discourse of 
Freethinking,” in which Hoadley exposed many 
irrational errors and dishonest statements that 
had been made by Collins. But the principles 
of the Freethinkers proved very attractive to 
superficial thinkers, and have been perpetuated 
to our own time. [Rationalists.] 

FREE-WILL BAPTISTS. An American 
sect answering to the General Baptists of Eng- 
land, which struck off from the body of the 
Baptist sect in the year 1780. 

The founder of this sect was Benjamin Randall 
[a.d. 1749-1808]. lie had been one of George 
Whitfield’s converts at twenty-two years of age, 
but five years afterwards joined the Baptists and 
became a preacher, when he very shortly gave up 
the Calvinistic dogma of election, and began to 
teach that the Atonement of our Lord was made for 
all men, that salvation is possible for all, that the 
will of every man is free to choose or to refuse 
salvation, and that there is no eternal decree of 
any to perdition such as makes their salvation 
impossible. These “free-will” doctrines consti- 
tuted the only difference between the followers 
of Randall and the ordinary Baptists, but they 
were considered incompatible with continued 
union between the two bodies, and a separate 
sect was therefore established at Hew Durham on 
June 30th, 1780, under the name of “Free-Will 
Baptists,” and under the ministry of Randall. 
They are now a large body numbering about 
70,000, being represented in British North 
America as well as in the United States. In 
the latter they have shewn themselves strongly 
opposed to slavery. Some of them copy the 
Flemings of Holland in using as a necessary 
Divine ordinance the ceremony of washing each 
other’s feet. 

FREE-WILLERS. [Familists.] 

FRENCH PROPHETS. [Camisards.] 
FRENCH PROTESTANTS. The earliest 
class of persons meriting this title are the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses at the close of the twelfth 
and commencement of the thirteenth centuries. 
But the term must, with historic propriety, be con- 
fined to those who, early in the sixteenth century, 
were affected by the tide of feeling then passing 
over the religious mind of Europe. In a.d. 1523, 
the doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris first took 
active steps, alarmed by the proceedings of 
Jacques Lefevie, a native of Picardy, and Bri^on- 
net, Bishop of Meaux, whose opinions found a 
still more powerful advocate in Margaret d* An- 
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gouleme, sister of Francis I. and wife of Henry 
d'Albert, King of Navarre, whose territory afforded 
shelter to those suspected of heresy. The per- 
secution which followed nearly extinguished the 
hopes, if it did not exterminate the persons, of the 
Protestants. Calvin lied from Paris to Switzer- 
land [a.d. 1534]. In Provence alone [a.d. 1545] 
two towns, Merindol and Cabrieres, and twenty- 
eight villages were destroyed, and four thousand 
persons put to the sword. The feeling of hos- 
tility rather increased than decreased under 
Henry II. [a.d. 1547], who married Catharine de 
Medici, niece of Pope Clement VII. Yet in 
spite of this opposition the French Protestants 
found themselves sufficiently numerous, and with 
such leaders as Anthony of Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, Louis Prince de Cond6, the Admiral de 
Coligny, and his brother the Seigneur d’Andclot, 
sufficiently influential to organize themselves into 
a body [a.d. 1555], and formally to accept the 
Genevan discipline and doctrine. Four years 
later [a.d. 1559] the Gallican Confession of 
Faith, consisting of forty articles, first drawn up 
in Latin, and then translated into French, was 
publicly adopted. Their increasing numbers 
compelled the regent queen mother to assume a 
conciliatory tone, both during the short reign of 
Francis II. and the earlier years of Charles IX. 
In the hopes of accommodating matters, a con- 
ference was held between the Romanists and 
Protestants at Poissy [a.d. 1561], the latter being 
championed by Beza and Peter Martyr, when, 
though an edict was passed removing the penal- 
ties of nonconformity, no lasting reconciliation 
was achieved. In the very next year a Protes- 
tant congregation, while engaged in worship at 
Yassy, was massacred in cold blood [a.d. 1562]. 
Their friends flew to arms, but were defeated at 
the battle of Dreux. The assassination of the 
Duke of Guise followed, by the Huguenot Pol trot 
de Merey, in revenge for his supposed instigation 
of the massacre of Yassy. Ten years of civil 
discord succeeded, hardly broken by the pacifica- 
tion of Amboise [a.d. 1563], until the deeds of 
.atrocity perpetrated on both sides culminated 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, planned by 
Catharine de Medici, and executed on August 
24th, 1572. Though nearly annihilated at the 
moment, the Protestants revived again, to meet 
with more favourable terms under Henry IY., 
who, although a convert to Catholicism, accorded 
them full liberty of worship by the Edict of 
Nantes [a.d. 1598], a concession which was after- 
wards revoked by Louis XIY. [a.d. 1685]. Ac- 
cording to recent calculations the Protestants in 
France now number about a twentieth part of 
the population, and Rationalist views of the very 
broadest type prevail among them. [Merle d’Au- 
bign^’s History of the Reformation, De Felice, 
History of the Protestants of Finance, Loud. 1853.] 
FRIENDS. [Quakers.] 

FRIENDS OF GOD. A designation by 
which the mystics of Germany were commonly 
known among themselves during the fourteenth 
century, and which was taken from our Lord’s 
words, “ Henceforth I call you not servants ; for 
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the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : 
but I have called you friends” [John xv. 15], 
It may be doubted whether they ever formed a 
separate community, yet there is a succession of 
names associated with the title which distinguishes 
the “ Friends of God” as in some degree a school 
of themselves, and they mark clearly a period of 
transition from the mere speculative mystics of 
the Middle Ages to the practical pietists of post- 
Eeformation times. 

The first of these names is that of the Domini- 
can Henry Eckhart [a.d. 1304-1328], generally 
known as Master Eckhart. He became the first 
provincial of the Dominicans in Saxony when 
that country was made into a separate province 
of the Order in the year 1304, and was the 
teacher of Tauler, whose influence has extended 
even to our own times. In 1324, while he was 
presiding over the Dominican monastery at 
Frankfort-on-Maine, he was brought to trial for 
his opinions by the General of the Order, and 
afterwards, in 1327, by the Bishop of Cologne. 
The accusations brought against him were framed 
on twenty-six propositions taken from his sermons, 
which were alleged to be pantheistic in their 
teaching. These were formally condemned, and 
the condemnation was afterwards confirmed (but 
with conspicuous tenderness towards Eckhart’s 
memory) by a Bull of John XXII., issued in 
a.d. 1329, after Eckhart’s death. Although the 
tendency of his teaching was dangerously sug- 
gestive of Pantheism, his object was to set forth 
the closeness of the union with God into which 
the soul may be brought by holy living. Thus 
he maintained that we should be united with 
God essentially, individually, and entirely, by 
means of contemplation; and that just in propor- 
tion as man is united with God he is more God 
than creature. “ Wherefore,” he asks, “is God 
become man? that I may be born the same 
God. God died for this reason that I may die 
to all the world and all created things” [Giescler’s 
Compend . Eccl. Hist. iv. 176, Clark’s transl.]. 
These principles were corrupted into Antinomi- 
anism by the Brethren op the Free Spirit, and 
a similar result followed their revival in the case 
of the Methodists. 

Nicolas of Basle [a.d. 1330-1383] took up the 
principles of Eckhart on their practical side, and 
endeavoured so to purify his life by ascetic de- 
votion that he might effect a complete separation 
of his soul from the world, and perfect its union 
with God. After a long course of such devotion he 
believed himself to be favoured with Divine revela- 
tions and visions and ecstasies. Though a layman 
he became spiritual director to multitudes, and 
seems to have been associated in this capacity with 
some of the early and purer Beghards. When 
he was very old he was arrested as a Beghard by 
the Inquisition, while lie was travelling through 
France, and was burnt to death at Vienne about 
the year 1383, in company with one of his 
disciples. 

John Tauler [a.d. 1290-1361] was a Dominican 
at Strasburg, and had been brought under the 
influence of Nicolas of Basle about the year 
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1340, having previously been a disciple of Eck- 
hart. Nicolas had won followers as a layman 
by the private influence of his character, but 
Tauler was one of the great Dominican preachers, 
and was listened to by crowds in the cities and 
villages on the banks of the 1 thine, as Wesley and 
Whitfield were in England in later days. While 
Germany was under an interdict by which the 
Pope forbad all ministrations of the clergy, Tauler 
boldly continued his work, and when the dreadful 
“ Black Death” desolated every house and drove 
away the few surviving clergy, he and a few other 
Dominicans went fearlessly from house to house 
in Strasburg, comforting the dying, giving courage 
to the living, and winning the hearts of all. This 
noble friar was the practical expositor of Eckhart’s 
intellectual speculations, and the one aim of his 
life was that of persuading men to give up world- 
liness and sin, and to become “friends of God” 
by deepening and widening their spiritual com- 
munion with Him. His Theologia Germanica 
and his sermons were widely circulated after his 
death, and had great influence upon the mind of 
John Wesley four centuries later. The former 
was translated into French by Castalion, who was 
closely associated with the “Family of Love,” 
and it is extremely likely that its fervid teaching 
of what has been called the deification of man’s 
nature was perverted to the support of the Anti- 
nomian principles for which those enthusiasts 
became notorious. 

Henry Suso [a.d. 1300-1365] was of the same 
school of Dominicans as Tauler, but belonged to 
Suabia. His influence among the “ Friends of 
God” was exerted chiefly by his writings, which 
were in the dialogue and catechetical form, and 
being written in the vernacular circulated widely 
among those who were able to read. Neander 
speaks of him as conspicuously setting forth the 
mediation of our Lord as the channel by which 
communion with God is to be attained, and as 
thus counteracting the pantheistic tendency of the 
mysticism which spoke constantly and strongly 
about union with the Divine Essence, but omitted 
to shew that this was the result of a mediatorial, 
not a direct, intercourse with God. 

The “Brethren of the Common Life” were 
a Dutch section of the “ Friends of God,” and 
owed their origin to Gerard Groot of Deventer 
[a.d. 1340-84], a Canon of Utrecht and Aix, 
who gave up his preferments to become a mis- 
sionary preacher throughout the diocese of Utrecht. 
Preaching atUtrecht, Deventer, Amsterdam, Haar- 
lem, and many other places, he became so popu- 
lar, that people left their business and their 
meals to hear his sermons, so that the churches 
could not hold the crowds that flocked wherever 
he came [Thom, a Kemp. Vita M. Gerardi wagni. 
xv.]. When his preaching was prohibited, Groot 
established in his house a theological college for 
those who were preparing to take Holy Orders, 
and this was developed two years after his death 
into a house of regular canons at TVmdesheim in 
Zwolle, with a cell at Deventer. At TTindeshcim 
the clergy continued to prepare candidates for 
Holy Orders, and they were joined by many lay- 
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moil, who lived together in a community of goods 
and labour, but without any monastic vow, as 
“ Fratres vitm Communis,” “ Fratres bourn volun- 
tatis,” or “Fratres Collationarii.” It was at 
Deventer that Thomas k Ivempis was trained, at 
"Wmdesheim that he spent the greater portion of 
his days ; and through him another link of con- 
nection was established between the Friends of 
God and devotional Christians of subsequent ages. 
"Within fifty years of Groot’s death the Brothers 
of the Common Life numbered seventeen collegi- 
ate churches in the Netherlands, and contri- 
buted much to the mystical theology of the 
Church. The Order was extinguished by the 
flood of the Dutch Reformation. [Schmidt’s 
Johannes Taulervon Stmsburg, 1841. Ullmann’s 
Reformers before the Reformation , Clark’s transl. 
Neale’s Hist, of Jansenist Ch. of Ho ll. ch. ii.] 
FRIENDS OF LIGHT. A sect of Lutheran 
Rationalists which originated in Prussian Saxony 
about the year 1841. Their founder was pastor 
Uhlich, who, in company with sixteen friends, 
held the lirst meeting at Gnaden in July of that 
year. A second convention met at Halle, and 
was numerously attended by clergymen, pro- 
fessors, and laymen of every class of society. A 
session held at Kothen in 1844, was a great 
popular assembly, and attention being drawn to 
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the new sect, and to its new leader, Pastor Wis- 
lieenus, by Guericke the ecclesiastical historian, 
an order in council was issued by the Prussian 
Government in August 1845, prohibiting them 
from lidding further meetings. 

The Friends of Light professed to develope the 
principles of the Reformation by a recurrence to 
the spirit of the Reformers as distinguished from 
the actual shape into which their reforms were 
forced by the circumstances of the times in which 
they lived. This spirit they interpreted as that 
of perfect intellectual freedom in religion, with 
individual judgment for the sole guide. Such 
a fundamental principle as this was calculated to 
embrace every school of Rationalists, and does in 
fact represent the common ground on which all 
rationalizing systems take their stand. Although 
therefore they were not allowed to organize them- 
selves into a community, the “Friends of Light” 
have found many converts both in Germany and Eng- 
land. [Hurst’s Hist . Rationalism , 228, ed. 1867.] 

FEIESLANDERS. A section of the Men- 
nonites who separated from the Flemings, and 
maintained a separate position for some time on 
the questions of discipline which had caused 
division among the Mennonites. They eventually 
coalesced with the TVaterlanders. [Mosheim’s 
Reel . 1 list. iii. 149, Stubbs’ ed.] 
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GAIANA. In a passage of Tertullian, which 
is according to ordinary texts read (i Sunt et nunc 
alii Nicolai tm; Caiana hseresis dicitur” [Tertull. 
de Prescrip, liter, xxxiii.], Oehler reads Gaiana 
instead of Caiana. Nothing is known of any early 
sect of Gaianites, and it is commonly supposed 
that the Cainites are the sect referred to. 

GAIANITiE. The Alexandrian section of 
the Aphtiiartodocet^, so called from their leader 
Gaianus, a contemporary and theological colleague 
of Julian of Halicarnassus. Gaianus was Arch- 
deacon of Alexandria, and on the death of the 
Patriarch Timotheus III. [a.d. 536] was tumultu- 
ously placed on the patriarchal throne by the 
monks and people in opposition to Theodosius, who 
had been nominated by the Emperor and consecrated 
to the see. After three months, Gaianus was how- 
ever deposed and exiled, first to Carthage and then 
to Sardinia, after which his name appears only in 
association with the sect to which it was given. 

GALENISTS. The Arminian division of the 
Mennonite Waterlanders, who owe their origin 
to Galen Abraham de Haan, a physician and 
Baptist preacher at Amsterdam in the year 1664. 
Galen advocated open communion, and taught 
Socinian doctrine. 

GALL] CAN CONFESSION. [Protestant 
Confessions.] 

GALLICANS. A name given to an histori- 
cal party in the Church of France which has 
constantly protested against, and, when it was 
able to do so, opposed, the invasion of its liberties 
by the See of Pome. Without developing any 
special school of thought, and without in any 
important particulars deviating from Eoman 
doctrine, the Gallicans maintain much the same 
theory as to the independence of national 
churches that is maintained by learned writers 
in the Church of England : but circumstances 
have never compelled the Church of France to 
seek so entire a repudiation of the papal claims 
to authority as has taken place in the Church of 
England. The principal efforts of the Gallican 
party, as opposed to the Ultramontane party, in 
recent times, have been directed towards the 
revival of the native Liturgy, a local form of the 
great Ephesine Liturgy of Asia Minor, variations 
of which continued in use in several dioceses of 
France down to our own time. But these efforts 
have been effectually counteracted by Ultramon- 
tane influences, and no breviaries or missals ex- 
cept the Eoman are now permitted to be used in 
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French churches. [Dict. of Theology, Prag- 
matic Sanction.] 

GAZAEES. [Gazzari.] 

GAZZAEI. The Italian name for the mediae- 
val Catharists or Albigenses. [Steph. de Bor- 
bone in d’Argentre, i. 90.] 

GENEEAL ASSOCIATE SYNOD. [Anti- 
burghers.] 

GENEEAL BAPTISTS, NEW CON- 
NEXION. [Baptists.] 

GENEEAL BAPTISTS, UNITAEIAN. 
[Baptists.] 

GENEEAL PEOYISIONEES. A nickname 
of the Free-Will Baptists. 

GENISTZE. A Jewish sect named by Justin 
Martyr [Dial. c. Tryph. c. lxxx.]. It is probably 
to be identified with the Nazaraeans of Epiplianius 
[Hair, xviii.]. The name, which would be better 
written Genitae, implies that its bearers were of 
the original stock of the J ews, and preserved the 
ancient patriarchal faith. [Jewish Sects.] 
GEOBGI AN S. [D avid-Georgians.] 
GEEMAN CATHOLICS. Two movements of 
German Catholics have occurred during the last 
quarter of a century, having a promise of the more 
important results still to flow from them. 

I. The question of mixed marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants had become an aggra- 
vated difficulty in the kingdom of Prussia, where 
both forms of religion exist side by side. Benedict 
XIY. [a.d. 1741], in + he case of the Netherlands, 
declared mixed marriages to be abominable, 
wretched, and accursed proceedings, and such as 
never could be allowed by the Eoman See. Still 
such marriages were not "wholly interdicted, and 
papal dispensation was never refused to rich 
suitors. But the clergy were forbidden to solem- 
nize such marriages ; they were a mere civil con- 
tract, the priest acting only as witness by “ passive 
assistance.” The same Pope [a.d. 1748], by a 
formal constitution, decreed that mixed marriages 
could only take place under a pledge that the chil- 
dren should be brought up as Catholics ; and that 
the Catholic party in the contract should not be 
molested in the exercise of Catholic duties ; for 
that there was always a hope of reclaiming the 
uncatholie element to the faith of the Church. 
Accordingly, such marriages were celebrated in 
Prussia, either unconditionally, or with the sole 
engagement that, according to sex, children 
should be brought up in the faith of the parent. 
a.d. 1825, engagements of this kind were abro- 
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gated by order of tlio Slate ; but by papal edict 
of Pius VIII., March 1830, they were still to be 
enforced as a necessary condition for obtaining 
dispensation. The civil and ecclesiastical powers 
were in open antagonism. But the State, wise 
in its generation, prevailed. Count Spiegel, 
Archbishop of Cologne, was persuaded to circu- 
late the edict among his suffragans, with a 
pastoral brief, and accompanied with secret in- 
structions to obey the Cabinet order of 1S25 ; 
“passive assistance” also might be rendered 
even where no engagement was made with respect 
to the education of the children, such marriages 
only being forbidden under the unlikely con- 
tingency of the woman certainly knowing that all 
her children would be brought up as Protestants. 
In 1835, Baron Droste-Visehering succeeded to 
the see of Cologne, having engaged to cany out 
the Cabinet regulation with respect to mixed 
maniages ; the papal edict, however, was enforced 
by him, and the Government removed him to 
Minden, the effect of which was that all restric- 
tion upon mixed marriages was rescinded through- 
out Rhenish Westphalia. 

In the eastern State of Posen, the Church 
authorities took vigorous action against all Catho- 
lics who contracted such marriages, the provost 
shewing much fiery zeal in the matter. A strong 
bond of sympathy existed between Czerski, the 
provost’s vicar, and his flock ; for while they 
demanded toleration in their alliances, he himself 
was secretly married to a Polish lady. Both 
priest and people soon proceeded to question the 
scriptural grounds on which the ecclesiastical 
decrees rested ; and they came to the conclusion 
that the Church view with respect to matrimony 
was one thing and the law of Christ something 
widely different. Czerski v T as suspended March 
1844, and in the August following he separated 
himself altogether from the Roman communion. 
Twenty-four members of his congregation, threat- 
ened with excommunication, declared themselves 
at the same time an extra-Roman community, 
under the name of Apostolical Catholic Chris- 
tians. They next set up a place of worship of 
their own where Czerski officiated as priest, now 
publicly married by a Protestant pastor. The 
whole party were of course excommunicated ; 
but neither Czerski nor his flock considered them- 
selves to be anything but Catholic Christians, 
and still preserved a broadly marked distinction 
from the Protestant body by their retention of 
the seven sacraments. They also drew up a brief 
formula of faith [October 19th] to mark their total 
separation from the Roman communion, in which 
nine fundamental errors of the Roman Church 
were condemned : communion in one kind, 
canonization of saints, worship of saints, absolu- 
tion that involved auricular confession, indulgence, 
prescriptive fasts, public service in a foreign lan- 
guage, celibacy of clergy, prohibition of mixed 
marriages, and the temporal power of the Pope. 
Their Confession of Faith commenced with the 
Nicene Creed ; Holy Scripture is declared to be 
the only sure ground of faith ; and private judg- 
ment is a sufficient guide to its meaning ; the 
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seven sacraments are means of grace ordained by 
Christ ; the sacrifice of the mass is a memorial of 
the death of Christ, and is of efficacy for the 
living and the dead ; the Body and Blood of 
Christ are truly present in the sacrifice of the 
altar ; confession and absolution are no pre- 
requisites for communicating. The reality of a 
purgatorial fire is affirmed, but not in the material 
sense of the Romish dogma. Marriage of the 
clergy is not only allowed, but encouraged, as 
being conducive to the edification of the flock 
through the influence of domestic example. The 
kingdom of God must be realized in the believer’s 
life upon earth. The new community applied 
for State recognition as a security against perse- 
cution, but obtained no answer. The seceders at 
the commencement, a.d. 1844, numbered eighty- 
five of burgher rank, who were known as 
the Schneidemiihl section of German Catholics, 
and kept more closely to the faith of the Church 
Catholic than the second or Breslau-Dresden sec- 
tion of seceders under Ronge. 

II. For the Czerski movement was eclipsed by 
the contemporaneous defection of Ronge in the 
more southern province of Silesia. His pen had 
got him into disgrace, and he was suspended from 
all clerical duty, w T hen the exhibition of the seam- 
less coat of Christ 1 at Treves [a.d. 1844] drew 
from him a vigorous protest. 2 His attack aroused 
attention in the highest degree, and procured for 
him the further publicity of excommunication. 
He at once became a martyr ; addresses and rich 
presents poured in upon him. The circle widened, 
and Dr. Regenbrecht, Professor of Canon Law at 
Breslau, ostentatiously quitted the Church of 
Rome; German Catholic communities sprung up 
in all the principal towns of Northern Germany 
[a.d. 1844-45], and hopes were entertained of the 
formation of a German Reformed National Church, 
maintaining the doctrine but denying the autho- 
rity and regimen of Rome. All such hope was 
soon dispelled ; for at a meeting held at Leipsic 
[March 23rd, 1845], at which thirty delegates from 
thirteen German Catholic congregations were pre- 
sent, the following formula was drawn up, shorn 
of nearly every distinctive attribute of the faith, 
and toned down to suit the coldest rationalism : 
“ I believe in God the Father, who, by His 

1 “ E mal trovato.” For a thousand years nothing 
was known of the relic. The Virgin is stated to have 
woven this coat for her infant Son ; it grew with His 
increase of stature, and for it the Roman soldiers cast 
lots. Helena, the mother of Constantine, was said to 
have brought it from Palestine, and sent it by St. Agri- 
eius to Treves, as recorded in the “Gesta Trevirorum,” 
a.d. 1106-1124. In the year 1186, the cathedral being 
under repair, the coat was placed in a chest under the high 
altar, and there it remained till the Emperor Maximilian 
caused search to be made for it, a.d. 1512, when it was 
brought to light ; and A.D. 1514, a Bull of Leo X. directed 
that it should be exposed to the view of the faithful 
every seven years. Three such solemnities are on record : 
a.d. 1585, on the restoration of the Catholic religion in 
the district of Treves ; a.d. 1655, after the Thirty Years’ 
War; and A.D. 1810, on its return from Augsburg, 
whither it had been conveyed during the French Revo- 
lution. 

2 Das Urthcll chics Kaiholisclicn Friesters iiber d. h. 
FocJc in Trier , October 1844. 
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Almighty Word, created the world, and governs 
it in wisdom, righteousness, and love. 1 believe 
in Jesus Christ our Saviour. I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, one holy universal Christian Church, 
the forgiveness of sins, and life eternal.” Only 
two sacraments were retained, and the Bible 
interpreted by private judgment was declared to 
be sufficient for salvation. Czcrski’s endeavour to 
procure the recognition of Christ’s Divinity was 
ineffectual. The Rouge or Breslau party became 
known as German Catholics, and were thoroughly 
rationalistic ; the Posen Separatists retained the 
denomination of Apostolical Catholics, but silently 
acquiesced in the exposition of faith put forth 
by the Breslau party, which became the domi- 
nant type of German Catholicism. 

These new notions rapidly spread through 
Northern Germany, wherever an exclusively Ro- 
manist population and a determined Romanist 
government could not withstand the tide. But 
the original taint of dissension clung to the move- 
ment. Neither was Ronge exactly the character 
to inspire confidence. He had nothing solid or 
dignified to recommend him. Vain of the noise 
that he had made in the world, and self-conceited, 
he hoped by thrusting himself for ever before the 
public in meetings and ovational gatherings, to 
open a new page in the history of the world. 
But his most serious drawback was, that there was 
no depth of religion in him, without which it is 
impossible for the reformer to make any perma- 
nent impression upon old established modes of 
religious thought. Already, in May 1845, Czerski 
declared, by letters to the several congregations, 
his dissatisfaction with the Leipsic Declaration, 
which he had also refused to sign, because it 
ignored the Lord’s Divinity. Ronge in reply 
objected, that to stop short at that point would 
be to re-enact the Reformation of Luther ; that 
the march of opinion demanded a radical reform 
in matters of faith ; the time had come for the 
Church to cast aside old traditional forms, such 
as the Apostles’ Creed, and to generalize in the 
direction of the rational conviction of the age. 
Christ was no longer to be worshipped as God 
over all, but to be hailed as a brother. By such 
notions he hoped to recover that grasp upon Ger- 
many which the Protestant movement had missed. 
The two rival leaders met and fraternized at the 
Conference in Rawitz, February 3rd, 1846; but 
their difference of opinion, as in the case of Luther 
and Zwingli, was too decided for a thorough 
reconciliation, and each continued to propagate 
his own particular form of German Catholicism. 

The political relations of the community pre- 
sented considerable difficulty. What claim had 
they on the toleration of the Catholic States 
which only recognised the Church of Rome and 
the Evangelical party as bound by the Augsburg 
Confession 1 And who were the German Catho- 
lics ? In Bavaria they were looked upon, not as 
a religions community, but as political radicals 
and communists. In Austria the very name of 
German Catholic was proscribed. Internal dis- 
traction weakened their hold upon public respect, 
and a soulless liberalism was the only idea in 
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which the entire party could agree. Rouge’s 
views having been taken up by members of Bio 
Chamber on the side of the opposition, they 
assumed some public importance ; but the politi- 
cal changes of 1848 brought about a coalition 
between his party, and the Pantheistic Hegelian 
following, the Friends of Light, whereby Ger- 
man Catholicism ranks now among the various 
denominations of rationalizing Protestantism, 
rather than with any section of the Church 
Catholic. A more formal alliance was made be- 
tween German Catholicism and the Protestant 
party at Leipsic, a.d. 1850, under the name of 
the “ Religious Association ” (Rcligions-Gesell- 
schaft). The principles of communism, in a reli- 
gious direction, are not disowned by this sect ; 
and it has always had the strongest sympathies with 
political democracy. It exhibits an altogether 
humanitarian form of religion as compared with the 
spiritual faith of the Church Catholic. [Gervinus, 
Die Mission d. Deutsclikath.; Die Prof. Geistlichk. 
u. d. Deutsclikath. Kampe, Gesch . d. Relit j. Beweg. 
d. n. Zeii. ; Das Wesen. d. Deutsclikath . Old 
Catholics.] 

GERMAN PROTESTANTS. The history 
of the rise of German Protestantism is so closely 
allied with that of Lutheranism that it will be 
sufficient here to present a summary of the im- 
portant events which took place between a.d. 
1517, when Luther, at that time philosophical 
lecturer at Wittenberg, was roused into action by 
Tetzel’s sales of indulgences at the neighbouring 
town of Juterboch, and when the religious peace 
was extorted from the Emperor Charles V. at Augs- 
burg in 1 555. The first overt act of hostility was 
a bull of excommunication launched against 
Luther by LeoX. [a.d. 1520], and publicly burnt 
by him at Wittenberg. In the following year he 
was declared a heretic, and his writings were 
proscribed at the Diet of Worms, on January 28th. 
Great commotions followed. The Anabaptists at 
Zwickau in Misnia, and the ultra-Eeformers under 
Carlstadt at Wittenberg, flew to arms, and hence 
“The Peasants’ War” [a.d. 1524], in which the 
excesses of the Protestant party, which Luther 
was unable to influence or control, gained them 
an unenviable notoriety, and helped to detach 
Erasmus from the cause of the Reformation. In 
a.d. 1526, the league of Torgau was formed, < 
John Elector of Saxony, and Philip Landgrave 
of Hesse, with others, demanding reforms, which 
were discussed at the first Diet of Spires, but 
instead of being adopted, were recommended to 
be referred to a future General Council. Any 
delay was favourable to the reforming cause, and 
the opposition of Charles V. was at the same 
time mitigated by his quarrel with the Pope, 
which led to the storming of Rome and the sur- 
render of Clement VII., and by the claim of 
Archduke Ferdinand to the crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia. A second diet was summoned at 
Spires, a.d. 1529, at which the name of Protestants 
was first assigned to those w r ho differed from the 
Church of Rome, in consequence of a document 
or protestation submitted to the Emperor, signed 
by John Elector of Saxony, George Elector of 
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Brandenberg, Ernest "Duke of Lunenberg, Philip 
Landgrave of Hesse, and by fourteen imperial 
cities, Strasburg, Ulm, Xurembcrg, Constance, 
Reutlingen, Windosheim, Mommiiigen, Nord- 
lingcn, Lindau, Isny, Kempton, Ileil broil, Wissen- 
burg and St. Gall. A conference of the leaders 
of the Reformation also took place at Marburg, 
at which fifteen articles were drawn up, revised 
and augmented to seventeen at the convent of 
Sehahacli [< let. 1 7 tli], and embodied in the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg [a.d. 1530]. In the next year, 
alarmed by an imperial decree in favour of 
Catholicism, nine Protestant princes and eleven 
cities formed the Smalkaldic League, by which 
they bound themselves for six years to maintain 
the tenets of Augsburg. On seeing their deter- 
mined attitude, and now in his turn alarmed by 
the Ottoman invasion of Hungary, and by the 
opposition of the German princes to the election 
of his brother Ferdinand as King of the Romans, 
Charles made peace with the Reformers at 
Xuremberg [a.d. 1532], and agreed to a compro- 
mise until the session of a General Council. 
Various proposals were made during the next few 
years to summon it at Mantua, Piacenza, or 
Bologna, but a formal protest against a German 
question being settled on Italian soil, and a re- 
vindication of Protestant principles, was published 
under the title of the Smalkaldic Articles [a.d. 
1537]. About the same time, on the Catholic 
side, a union called the Holy League was formed 
between Charles V., Ferdinand Elector of May- 
ence, the Archbishop of Salzburg, and the Dukes 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Brunswick. Both sides 
were too strong to think of yielding uncondition- 
ally, and once more a reconciliation was attempted, 
and nearly but not quite achieved at a conference 
at Ratisbon [a.d. 1541], Melanchthon and others 
acting as the Protestant advocates against Eck 
and his coadjutors on the Catholic side. So 
matters stood till Charles V., having made peace 
with the King of France at Cressy [a.d. 1544], 
and the Romish party, elated by the prospect of 
the General Council summoned to meet in the 
following year at Trent, found themselves in a 
position to recommence hostilities on the German 
Protestants. Death spared Luther from wit- 
nessing the horrors of the Smalkaldic War which 
followed [a.d. 154G], with disastrous results to 
the Protestants, who were completely routed at 
the battle of Miihlberg [a.d. 1547], and saw their 
champion, John Frederick, fall into the Emperor’s 
hands. They were saved, however, from utter 
annihilation by a coolness which sprang up be- 
tween Charles V. and Paul III., who, to the 
Emperor’s dissatisfaction, ordered the removal of 
the council from Trent to Bologna. Soon after- 
wards, at a Diet held at Augsburg [a.d. 1548], 
a provisional formula was put forth with Charles’ 
permission, known as the Interim Augustanum, 
to last till the final settlement of disputed points 
by the General Council. It was disliked by many 
Protestants for its decided leaning to Roman 
views, but was accepted by others called “ the 
Adiaphoristic party,” who were willing to treat a 
great many points as open questions. The 
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Tridentine Council resumed its sittings under 
Julius III. [a.d. 1551], and renewed activity was 
simultaneously displayed by the Protestants. 
The Confession of Saxony was drawn up by 
Melanchthon. The Confession of Wurtemberg 
was composed by Brentius, and submitted at 
Trent. The German princes again resorted to 
arms, attacked the Emperor unexpectedly at 
Tnnspruck, and extorted from his fears, by the 
Treaty of Passau [a.d. 1552], full liberty of 
opinion, which was extended and ratified at the 
Diet of Augsburg [a.d. 1555] in the following 
terms, viz. : “ That those who followed the Con- 
fession of Augsburg should be for the future 
considered as entirely free from the jurisdiction 
of the Roman Pontiff, and from the authority 
and superintendence of the bishops ; that they 
should possess perfect liberty to enact laws for 
themselves relating to their religious sentiments, 
discipline and worship ; that all the inhabitants 
of the German Empire should be allowed to join 
the church whose doctrine and worship they 
thought the purest and most consonant to the 
spirit of true Christianity ; and that all those 
who should injure or persecute any persons, 
under religions pretences, and on account of their 
opinions, should be declared and proceeded 
against as public enemies of the Empire, invaders 
of its liberty and disturbers of its peace.” This 
principle of toleration was acted upon throughout 
the reigns of Ferdinand [a.d. 1558-1564], Maxi- 
milian II. [a.d. 1564-1576], and Rudolph II. 
[a.d. 1576-1612], until the smothered jealousy 
between Catholics and Protestants broke out 
into the Thirty Years’ War [a.d. 1618-1648], 

The smaller states in and round Germany em- 
braced the Reformation at the following dates : 
Silesia [a.d. 1523], Hesse [a.d. 1526], Linden [a.d. 
1527], Electoral Saxony [ a. d. 152 7], East Friesland 
[a.d. 1527], Franconian Brandenberg [a.d. 1528], 
Wirtemberg [a.d. 1535], Ducal Saxony [a.d. 
1539], Electoral Brandenberg [a.d. 1539], the 
Palatinate [a.d. 1546]. [Lutheranism.] 

GERMAX TEMPLE. [Jerusalem Friends.] 

GEULIXCX. Arnold Geulincx [born at 
Antwerp a.d. 1625, d. a.d. 1669] followed 
generally the Cartesian system, but developed 
from it a more thoroughgoing Rationalism. His 
fundamental axiom was that no intelligent agent 
can produce any effect of the means of which it 
is ignorant; or, in the converse way, any agent can 
only effect that of which it knows the operative 
cause. Hence, since we knoAv nothing of our 
own springs of action, it is not we who act, but 
some power external to us. He accounted for 
the apparent action and reaction of mind and 
matter by affirming that Mind is a mode of Infinite 
Substance, and that bodily action is the result, 
not of individual will, nor of any inherent power 
of the body, for this is merely passive, but of the 
Divine Energy, which is causative of every move- 
ment of the human machine. Mind (Le. Divine 
Substance) 1 and Body are as two watches that 

1 “Sumus igitur modi Mentis, si auferas modum re- 
manet Deus” [Met. 116]. “Kota Deum esse Mentern 
simplieiter, proprie et vere. Mentes creatse seu mentes 
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keep exact time with each other, but are of en- 
tirely independent action ; to the Divine Artificer 
alone they owe their exact correspondence. 
“Obstupesce ergo, cum luce sic animadvertis, 
cum vides a Deo luec ita moveri, et corporis 
ej usque membrorum motuni ad arbitrium vo- 
luntatis nostras dirigi, idque ita ab ejus pro- 
videntia temperatum esse” [de Ihnnil. 328]. 
“ Qui motum indidit materke et leges ei dixit, is 
idem voluntatem meam forma vit ; itaque has res 
diversissimas inter se devinxit, ut cum voluntas 
mea vellet motus talis adesset, et contra cum 
motus adesset, voluntas enm vellet, sine ulla 
alterius in alterum causalitate vel influxn ; sicut 
duobus horologiis rite inter se et ad solis diurnuni 
cursum quadratis, propter meram dependentiam, 
qua utrumque ab eadem arte et simili in- 
dustria constitutum est” [. Eth . 124]. Leibnitz 
made use of the same illustration in explain- 
ing his very similar notion of a “ Pre-established 
Harmony.” The following are the main prin- 
ciples developed by Geulincx : [1] I can effect 
nothing externally to myself ; [2] all that I can 
effect is esoterically within myself ; [3] by 
Divine energy my sphere of action extends at 
times beyond myself; [4] but the act is not my 
own, it is of God, [5] and that according to 
Divine laws ordained arbitrarily, but with per- 
fect freedom of the Divine will : when I utter 
the word “ earth,” it is as great a marvel that my 
tongue should vibrate as it would be if the earth 
itself should quake ; [6] I can only contemplate 
the world ; [7 ] the world cannot offer itself to my 
vision ; [8] God alone causes that I should be- 
hold the world in an incomprehensible manner ; 
and I myself, among the innumerable wonders of 
the -world that I am allowed to witness, am of all 
the greatest and most continuous -wonder. It 
was thus that Geulincx accounted for the phe- 
nomenon of apparently spontaneous action, by 
referring it to the will and energy of the Divine 
Being, perpetually directing the mechanism of 
the world as its motive power. In every move- 
ment God alone works. The whole universe is a 
series of the perpetually recurring marvels of 
Divine Providence. 

This notion of Occasionalism, or of bodily 
action harmonizing with mental impulse by 
Divine regulation, had already been broached by 
Louis De la Forge, a French physician, and a 
devoted follower of Descartes [Brucker, Buhle, 
Walch, but denied by Tennemann]. It was 
termed “ Occasionalism,” because, on the occasion 
of any impulse of human will, the Divine Being 
moved the body, and on the occasion of any 

partienlares et limitatae non sunt Mens, sed Mens eo 
usque, sed cum eerto limite” [ib. 235]. ‘ * Ratione in mundo 
non sumus, sed supra mundum et apud Deum” [Phys. 
147]. And with respect to the moving power he says, 
“Si corpus movendum est, movendum est a mente. 
Non potest enim a se moveri.” “ Extra corpus nihil est 
praeter mentem ; igitur si motus ponendus est, ponendus 
est a mente” [Met. 85]. “Nos corpora nostra non 
movere ; si moveremus, sciremus utique quomodo mo- 
■ veremus, at hoc profundissime nescimus” [Phys. 110]. 
“ Ad arbitrium voluntatis mene qusedam subinde partes 
in corpore meo moventur, non quidem a me sed a 
Motore” [Met. 34]. 
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bodily affection the same cause produced sensa- 
tion in the mind. The causality in either case 
being in God, the system was one of absolute 
fatalism, 1 so far as any moral agency in man is 
concerned; and philosophically considered, it 
was only a modification of Pantheism, towards 
which scientific opinion was now verging. Thus 
the secondary causes, acting on mind and matter 
which Descartes harmonized by the intervention 
of Infinite Substance, Geulincx treated as oc- 
casional phenomena, coming and going, as the 
Divine principle supplemented the action of one 
or other substance by corresponding impulse in 
its correlative. Malebranche, as will be seen, 
affirmed that these secondary causes have a 
reality and harmony only in the Deity; and 
Spinoza brought the pantheistic notion to a cul- 
minating point in the assertion, that these reci- 
procal impulses of mind and matter only represent 
to us the one action of that one Divine Energy 
which quickens the universe in all its parts. As 
regards Occasionalism, however, Geulincx is its 
principal exponent, and stands as a true mean 
between Descartes and Leibnitz. [Tennemann, 
GescJi. d. Phil. x. Fischer, Gesch. d. Nenern Phil . 
i. 195. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. xi. 2.] 
GIBBITES. [Sweet Singers.] 
GICHTELIANS. [Angelic Brothers.] 

GLASSITES. This Scottish sect derives its 
name from John Glas or Glass [born 1695, died 
1773], minister of Tealing in Forfarshire. Ho 
at a very early period of his ministry began to 
teach that all national establishments of religion 
are contrary to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and that the Church and State may in no 
way be connected ; and he consequently opposed 
the principles inculcated in the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and denied some of the articles of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. He main- 
tained that congregations may appoint their own 
teachers, and was the first in Scotland to admit 
uneducated persons and persons engaged in 
trade to the office of preachers. He also taught 
that all members of Christian congregations 
should have a share in Church government, and 
that civil magistrates ought not in any way to 
interfere in religious matters, either for the en- 
couragement of true religion or for the restraint 
of heresy. He was thus the original promulgator 
in Scotland of the distinctive views of the Eng- 
lish Independents, which he put forth to the 
world in 1728, in a book entitled The Testimony 
of the King of Martyrs. He was thereupon sus- 
pended by the Synod of Angus and Mearns “for 
holding tenets inconsistent with the established 
government of this Church, and declining to come 
under engagements to forbear venting them.” He 
appealed against this sentence to the General 
Assembly, but was deposed from the ministry by 

1 Even death was no manumission from a servile sub- 
jection ; “ corporis exuviis solutus liber non es censendus, 
manet Dei potestas et jus, quo te possidet ; non tu 
manumissus es aut jure aliquo gaudes, Dei adliuc et 
semper manes” [de Humil. p. 327]. “Inspiciendo ergo nos 
ipsos „ . . invenimus servos nos esse, nee id sim- 
pliciter vel ad tempus aliquod, sed essentialiter et semper 
[ib. 325. 1 
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the Commission of tlio .Assembly on 12tli March 
1730. Mr. Francis Archibald, minister of Guthrie, 
Forfarshire, his first supporter among the ministers 
of the Kirk, shared in his sentence of suspension, 
lie was, however, restored to the ministry by the 
General Assembly on 22nd May 1739 ; the 
Assembly “declaring, notwithstanding, that he is 
not to be esteemed a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, or capable to be called and 
settled therein, until ho shall renounce the prin- 
ciples embraced by him that are inconsistent 
with the constitution of this Church.” Glas estab- 
lished congregations in Dundee, Perth, and other 
places, but the distinctive teaching of the sect 
was before long largely affected by the views of 
one of its elders, Robert Sandcman, on the nature 
of justifying faith. Sandcman maintained in 
some controversial letters addressed to Ilervey 
on his Theron and Aspasio, that faith is simply 
an assent to the Divine testimony concerning 
Christ ; and his notion being generally adopted 
by the Glassites, the sect gradually became better 
known by the name of Sandemanians, under 
which title a few congregations were established 
in England. A notice of the subsequent history 
of the sect, with further particulars of their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, will be found under the 
article Sandemanians. [Acts of the General As- 
sembly. Morison’s Theological Did. Perth, 1807. 
J. Brown’s Hist, of the Ch. of Scotland.] 
GNOSIMACHI. [Rhetorians.] 

GXOSTICS. An appellation which was pro- 
bably assumed by the heretics of apostolic times, 
and which was afterwards extended in its appli- 
cation until it became the generic name of about 
twenty-five sects that arose in various parts of 
the Church during the first two centuries of its 
existence. 

The earliest form of Gnosticism is indicated by 
the word yrwo-is, from which the name is derived, 
and which had acquired the ecclesiastical mean- 
ing of “ theological” knowledge, as distinguished 
from the knowledge arising out of the mere re- 
ception of truth. 1 Such yv&o-is is often spoken 
of in the Kew Testament as a thing to be desired, 
but when so spoken of it is clear that purely 
intellectual knowledge of Christianity is not in- 
tended, but such an intellectual knowledge as 
runs parallel with a development of holiness, a 
comprehension of the breadth and length, and 
depth and height of Divine Truth which leads 
up to the knowledge of the love of Christ [Eph. 
iii. 18, 19]. In one of St. Taul’s last epistles 
[1 Tim. vi. 20], he speaks of a yrwy/s which was 
evidently dissociated from this progressive holi- 
ness and associated with subtle speculations 
about the oppositions (dvriOio-cos) of good and 
evil ; and this he declares to be “ science,” or 
theological knowledge “falsely so called” (yjsev- 
S&vvfios yidocTLs). The cultivation of the true 
yvGj (tis had therefore passed, in some cases, into 

1 “As we assert,” says Clement of Alexandria, ** that 
a man may be a believer without learning, so also we 
assert that it is impossible for a man without learning to 
comprehend the things which are declared in the faith” 
[Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 6]. 
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that of a speculative, unspiritual yrwo-is even 
in the lifetime of St. Paul ; and the latter had 
already begun to deal with those questions re- 
specting the origin of evil, moral light and moral 
darkness, which were an invariable feature of 
Gnostic speculations. 

Whether those who cultivated the true yrakris 
were ever ealled Gnostics is uncertain. That 
they may have been so seems likely from St. 
Paul’s use of the name when he speaks of Herod 
Agrippa as an expert (yvioargs) in all Jewish 
“ customs and questions:” and, as is well known, 
Clement of Alexandria uses the name in this 
good sense throughout his Stromata , which work 
was probably written in the latter part of tho 
second century. But in the common sense of 
the name as used in later ages ol yvwcrri/cot are 
first so designated by Irenaeus, late in the second, 
and Hippolytus early in the third century [Iren. 
adv. liter, iii. 4 ; Hippol. Philo toph. v. ad init .]. 
The epistles of St. Ignatius however, and espe- 
cially his Epistle to the Church of Smyrna, con- 
tain such numerous references to the principles 
of the Gnostics as to shew that they had become 
widely dilfused in the beginning of the second 
century, whether the name was or was not in use 
at so early a period as distinctive of the heretics 
who taught them. 

The Gnostics have been commonly traced up 
to particular founders, such as Simon Magus, 
but it seems more in accordance with historical 
evidence to consider them as the natural outcome 
of Jewish and Gentile intellect when exercised 
in a speculative manner upon the philosophical 
phase of Christianity and of other religions of the 
world. The first principle of the Gnostics was 
that “ the beginning of perfection is the science 
(yrwo-ts) of man, and the science of God is abso- 
lute perfection” [Hippol. Philosoph. v. 1, 3]. 
This principle was worked out in its details by 
intellectual Christians who lived in the midst of 
religious systems which were much older than 
Christianity. The Jew had his Rabbinical tra- 
ditions, the Oriental his Zoroastrian system of 
philosophical light-worship, the Greek or Roman 
his classical philosophy and mythology. Though 
the force of Christianity could not be resisted, 
yet the old national faiths had their charms both 
for the mind and the heart, at least where the 
convert was only subdued by the intellectual 
and not by the spiritual foree of tho new faith. 
At the same time an uninquiring reception of 
truth by mere faith had no attraction for such 
minds, and they were accustomed to sneer, Irenreus 
tells us, at the simple Christianity which sufficed 
for “ Catholics and Ecclesiastics” [Iren. adv. liver. 
iii. 15]. 

Two elements thus combined towards the de- 
velopment of the Gnostic ; first, a desire to form 
a philosophy of Christianity ; and secondly, tho 
craving after a philosophy of religion to which 
Christianity and the old faiths of the world should 
each contribute their share of truth and theory. 
Hence arose three principal types of intellectual 
speculation, the Judaizing, the Oriental, and the 
Greek. All three had the common feature of 
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eclecticism, but the eclecticism of each was in- 
fluenced by local colouring ; and hence the gene- 
ral speculative tendency which produced Gnosti- 
cism produced a Cabbalistic, a Zoroastrian, or 
a mythological Gnostic, according to his ante- 
cedent habits of thought and the intellectual 
atmosphere in which he lived. All experience 
teaches that the first outbreak of such a specula- 
tive tendency at various centres, and into each 
particular type of Gnosticism, would be sporadic, 
and that those who became leaders of its various 
systems would not be the originators of them, 
but the condensers and moulders of materials 
which they found already in existence. They 
laid hold of the spirit of inquiry which pervaded 
the intellectual part of the Christian world, and 
offered to satisfy it by means of a knowledge 
which had not been given to the Christian world 
at large, but only to a select few of whom they 
were the representatives [Iren, adv . Hcer. i. 25; 
iii. 2]. Hence the Gnostic claimed to be not 
only the philosophical Christian, who evolved 
truth out of thought, but also the depositary of 
a secret tradition on which his system was mainly 
grounded as that of the ordinary Christian was 
grounded on the less recondite foundation of a 
revelation whose statements were open to all. 
The chief of such leaders of Gnostic thought were 
Simon Magus, Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, 
each of whose systems, as well as those of less con- 
spicuous founders of Gnostic sects, are explained 
in separate articles. [Simonians, Valentinians, 
&c.] 

The development of these various systems of 
Gnosticism led to a most involved and compli- 
cated theosophy and anthropology, a large por- 
tion of which seems to the modern student, as it 
seemed to the ancient Bather, neither more nor 
less than nonsense ; though it is just barely 
possible that there is a key to it unknown to con- 
temporaries as it is to moderns, which might shew 
that it was a kind of verbal hieroglyphics. But 
amidst this maze of incoherent absurdity there are 
to be found certain definite theories respecting God 
and man which may be taken as representing the 
generic character of Gnostic thought. These may 
be shortly stated in a summary form. 

1. One Infinite and Self-Existent Being alone 
has existed from all eternity, and is the original 
source of all being. 

2. At some epoch or epochs of eternity, there 
emanated from Him other Beings called ZEons, 
in whom He limited His own Infinity by mani- 
festing in each of them one of His Divine attri- 
butes. 

3. These inferior Divine Beings made the 
creation of still inferior beings possible, for they 
themselves were a transition from the Infinite 
towards the Finite. 

4. Further processes of emanation ensued by 
which the circles of beings evolved from the first 
emanation became more and more distant from 
the Infinite, making a nearer and nearer approach 
to the Finite, yet not becoming material. 

5. The material world, on the contrary, is a 
kingdom of creation opposed to the kingdom of 
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emanation, the only explanation of whose original 
existence is that it was the work of a rebellious 
Divine Being who constituted himself a “ Demi- 
urge,” i.e, first, a Creator of matter, and secondly 
a Disposer of matter into form. 

G. Thus arose a dualism in which there was 
on the one hand a Kingdom of Spirit, Light, and 
Good, and on the other hand a Kingdom of Matter, 

1 hark ness, and Evil. 

7. Human nature became a mixture of spirit 
and matter, and therefore of good and evil. 

8. To eliminate the matter from human nature, 
and make it consist of spirit alone, is the great 
work of man’s moral discipline, reaching its climax 
in final reception into the higher world of Spirit 
and Light. 

9. But this work is hindered by the power of 
the Demiurge, who being the ruler of the material 
world opposes this process of spiritualization as 
one that removes man from his kingdom. 

10. To counteract the evil work of the Demi- 
urge, therefore, to assist man in working out his 
moral probation, and to secure his final removal 
from the bondage of matter and the Demiurge, 
one of the ./Eons (from the innermost circle in 
some Gnostic systems, from a more outward one in 
others) came into the world to be man’s Saviour. 

11. This Divine and Heavenly Spirit or ZEon 
united Himself to the material and earthly body 
of the Man Jesus whom John the Baptist bap- 
tized in Jordan, and thus constituted Him Jesus 
the Christ ; heavenly as to His Spirit, earthly as 
to His Body. But some sects of Gnostics, as the 
Docetae, imagined that the Body of Christ was 
only a phantom or ideal Body and not one of 
real flesh and blood. 

12. The death of Christ was the work of the 
evil Demiurge, but was thwarted by the return 
of the heavenly iEon to the place from whence 
He had descended ; the crucified Body, or ap- 
parent Body, having no further part in the work 
of man’s redemption. 

As regards the influence of Christ on the moral 
probation and the ultimate salvation of mankind, 
all the Gnostic systems were extremely indefi- 
nite. There was one general idea that He was a 
Divine Teacher who secretly communicated to 
His apostles the yroxris, which was soon treated 
as a m 3 r sterious tradition rather than intellectual 
theology; and this yvwcrt? was held to be the 
means by which human nature was purified. 
But there was, in reality, no place for Christ in 
the Gnostic systems. The purification of human 
nature was effected by each individual man’s own 
efforts of self-discipline and progressive acquisi- 
tion of the secret science, neither sacramental 
nor other grace being required. In early times 
this principle led the Gnostics to practise severe 
mortifications for the purpose of bringing the 
body into subjection to the spirit : and they also 
made the contemplative life a means towards the 
same end. But their theory of the Demiurge 
was soon extended from the sphere of physical 
creation to that of moral law, and then the moral 
law shared with the material world in condemna- 
tion as his evil work. Thus a theoretical antino- 
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mianism sprung up which soon developed into 
practical license and profligacy ; marriage espe- 
cially being despised, llrst, as inconsistent with 
a life of mortification, and afterwards as being 
part of the bondage of a law which spiritual 
persons were called on to despise and renounce. 
Thus, more and more, the historical Moral Teacher 
of the Gospels, and the mystical Giver of grace of 
the Church system, would have to he explained 
away; for lie was always a disturbing element 
in the consistency of the Gnostic systems, the 
Now Creation of the Gospel being as alien to 
their theories as the Old Creation of Genesis. 
This congeries of heresies thus essentially repre- 
sented antiehristianism ; and they who moulded 
them into form and disseminated them in the 
world were often looked upon as representatives 
of the personal Antichrist. 

The Gnostics are little heard of after the second 
century, but many of their principles survived 
among the Manichseans, and there is so much 
analogy between those of the Oriental Gnostics 
and the Buddhists as to suggest some connection 
between them. [Dict. of Theol., Gnosticism. 
Burton’s Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age. Dorner’s Person of Christ.] 

GOMA11ISTS. The Supralapsarian Calvinist 
party opposed to Arminius and his followers, and 
taking this name from its leader, Francis Gomar, 
who was (like Arminius himself) a Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leyden. [Ar- 
minians. Supralapsarian a.] 

GOETHAEANS. These are mentioned as a 
sect founded by Gorthseus, a follower of Simon 
Magus [Euseb. Ilist. Heel. iv. 22]. They are 
also mentioned in the same way by Theodoret 
[Hter. fab . i. 12]. Epiphanius names them as 
the third sect of the Samaritans, the Essenes and 
the Sebuae being the first and second [Epiph. 
Ilcer. xii.], and the Dosithseans the fourth. 

GOSPELLEBS. A name assumed in spiritual 
conceit by the early Puritans, as that of “ Evan- 
gelicals” was by the Low Church party of recent 
times, to signify that they were exceptional repre- 
sentatives of the life and truth taught in the 
Flew Testament. It became a general popular 
term among the party opposed to the Puritans, 
for those factious religionists who made an osten- 
tatious profession of piety but had a keen eye 
to worldly interests. Thus Latimer quaintly de- 
scribes the man who appealed to our Lord to 
make his brother divide the inheritance with him 
[Luke xii. 13] as “a thorny brother, a gospeller, 
a carnal gospeller (as many be nowadays for a 
piece of an abbey or for a portion of chantry- 
lands), to get somewhat by it, and serve his 
commodity. He was a gospeller, one of the new 
brethren, somewhat worse than a rank papist.” 
In another place he speaks of the “carnal gospel- 
lers, which commonly begin well at the first, but 
now having rest and tranquillity, and all things 
going with them, they leave the Gospel, and set 
their minds upon this naughty world” [Latimer’s 
Sermons, i. 233, ii. 3G, ed. 1824.] Archbishop 
Cranmer describes them with some minuteness. 
“ It is reported that there be many among these 
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unlawful assemblers that pretend knowledge of 
the Gospel, and will needs be called Gospellers, 
as though the Gospel were the cause of disobedi- 
ence, sedition, and carnal liberality, and the 
destruction of those policies, kingdoms, and com- 
monweals where it is received.” Elsewhere they 
are spoken of as men “ whose wit and virtue is in 
their tongues, hot disputers, busy talkers, taunters, 
and fault-finders with others, rather than menders 
of themselves” [Cramner’s Works, ii. 2G0, iv. 

1 G 1], Such was the estimate of the “ Gospellers” 
formed by those of their contemporaries who 
stood in the forefront of the Beformation struggle. 
Later writers have been accustomed to charac- 
terize them simply by their own idea of what the 
name ought to have indicated, as when Bishop 
Burnet writes of them, “so were all those called 
who were given to the reading of the Scriptures.” 
[Burnet’s Hist. Reform, ii. 182, Pocock’s ed.] 
GOTISPITZE. One of the numerous names 
by which the Circumcellions were known. 
[Cutzupit.e. Pseud o-Hieron. de Hcer. xxxii.] 
GBINDLETOFTIANS. A sect of Familists in 
the North of England, who are described as re- 
pudiating the use of Prayer, the observance of 
the Lord’s Day except as a “ Lecture Day,” and 
of the Holy Scriptures : as maintaining that 
“ their spirit is not to be tried by the Scripture, 
but the Scripture by their spirit,” and “ that 
when God comes to dwell in a man, he so fills 
the soul that there is no more lusting.” [Knew- 
stub’s Familists, 1575. Denison’s White Wolf, 
a Paul's Cross Sermon of 1G27, p. 39.] 

GBONINGEN SCHOOL. An eclectic sec- 
tion of Dutch theologians, arising out of a recoil 
from Calvinism on the one hand and Bationalism 
on the other, uniting some of the features of both, 
but chiefly characterized by a Socinian form of 
Theism. Its immediate origin was an attempt of 
Professor Van Heusde to modernize Platonism 
and adapt it to modern modes of thought and 
action, but its principal literary expositor has been 
Professor Hofstede de Groot, in Die Groninger 
Theologen, published at Gotha in the year 18G3. 

This school teaches with Plato that there is a 
kind of Divine spirit or element [tl Oelov irvevya, 
Plato, Opp. III. hi. 514] in human nature by which 
the moral life is actuated, and the development of 
which carries man on to the highest perfection 
of which he is capable. This development is a 
state of progress towards perfect conformity to 
God which was attained in its degree by good 
heathens such as Zoroaster, Plato, and Confucius, 
and in its highest degree by the Son of Man. 
Their view of our Lord is that he was a holy man 
who became the Theanthropos by this process of 
development, and not by what is ordinarily 
understood as the Incarnation of Deity. Hence 
He is not a person possessing two natures, but 
having only one, the human developed to such 
an extent that it lias become in a manner deified. 

His death was the great manifestation of His love, 
but it did not constitute Him a Eedeemer, nor j 
was His resurrection anything more to mankind 
than an earnest of that to which all men univer- 
sally will at last attain. 
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This negative theology is scarcely to Le dis- 
tinguished from positive Rationalism, and such 
probably is the terminus which it reaches in the 
minds of most of its disciples. 

GRONINGENISTS. [Flemings, Old.] 
GUEBERS. [Parsees.] 

GU EUX. This name, meaning “ Beggars,” was 
given to the confederate nobles and other mal- 
contents of the Netherlands in the time of Philip 
II. In 15G6, the last year of the administration 
of the Kegent Margaret, Duchess of Parma, Philip 
re-established the Inquisition in the Netherlands, 
thereby precipitating the open revolt which 
previous misgovernment had prepared. It was 
computed that before this fatal measure fifty 
thousand persons had been put to death for religion 
and thirty thousand driven from the country. 
These severities had been mainly instigated by 
Granvella, Margaret’s minister; and when he 
was recalled in 1564 a mitigation was hoped for. 
Catholics no less than Reformers held the Inquisi- 
tion in horror, and felt that the government was 
ruining the country. Count Egmont, a devout 
Catholic, as the rest of the nobles were, was sent 
in 1565 on an embassy to Madrid to lay the state 
of affairs before the King. The reply of Philip 
was to send nine Inquisitors to put in force the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. Hereupon a 
number of nobles bound themselves by a compact, 
known as the Compromise, to resist the Inquisi- 
tion,' though still professing that they meant 
nothing against the King’s dominion. The prin- 
cipal members of this league were the heroic 
Louis of Nassau, the illustrious Sainte Aldegonde, 
Broderode, and De Harnmes. The more cautious 
Orange held aloof from it. A deputation of three 
hundred of the confederates entered Brussels in 
procession, and presented to the Regent Mar- 
garet their celebrated Request, in which, amidst 
abundant expressions of loyalty, they declared 
plainly that the recent resolutions of the King 
were likely to produce a general rebellion. This 
declaration was received with contempt. The 
Princess happening to shew some embarrassment 
during the audience, it is said that Berlaymont, 
president of finance, exclaimed that she should 
not have any fear of such a mob of beggars (tas 
de gueux). This sarcasm, which he is said to have 
repeated elsewhere the same day, was communi- 
cated by Broderode to the rest of the confederates 
at an evening banquet. They immediately re- 
solved to call themselves by that name, and drank 
to the health of “the beggars” with loud shouts. 
A wallet and bowl were hung up in the hall, and 
each of the company in turn threw some salt 
into his goblet, and standing beneath those sym- 
I bols of the order of mendicity, repeated the fol- 
lowing distich : — 

“ Par le sel, par le pam, et par le besache, 

Les gueulx ne chaugeront pas, quoy qu’un se fache.” 

“ By the salt, by the bread, and by the wallet, 

The beggars shall change not, let whoso will fret.” 
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They adopted the costume of beggars, appearing 
in doublet, hose, and short cloak of ashon grey, 
with common felt hats, and pouches and howls at 
their sides. They also caused medals of lead and 
copper to be struck, bearing on one side the head 
of Philip, on the other two hands meeting in a 
wallet, witli the motto, “ Faithful to the King, 
even to wearing the beggars’ sack.” Such was 
the origin of this famous name, destined to be 
carried far and wide by the exploits of the “wild 
beggars,” the “ wood beggars,” the “ beggars of 
the sea,” in the war which soon broke out. [I)e 
Thou, Hist Univ. v. lib. xx. 218. Bentivoglio, 
Guerra di Flandra , lib. ii. p. 27, Monmouth’s 
transl. (1651). Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Repub . pt. ii. ch. vi.] 

In origin the Beggars were a confederacy of 
nobles to resist the merciless dominion of 
foreigners ; and it was they who offered the first 
armed opposition to Alva, on his arrival from 
Spain at the head of a powerful army to succeed 
the Duchess Margaret in 1568. Louis of Nassau 
gained the victory of Heiligcr See the same year ; 
hut the army of the Beggars was immediately 
afterwards annihilated at Jenningen by Alva 
himself. Then Orange, who had refused to join 
the Beggars, took the field with an army raised 
by himself, and in a long campaign was completely 
baffled by Alva, driven without a battle over the 
French frontier, and compelled to disband at 
Strasburg. About the same time Orange began 
the navy of Holland by giving commissions to sea- 
faring persons to cruise against Spanish commerce. 
These privateers called themselves “ Beggars 
of the Sea;” they were under strict regulations 
and discipline, and each ship was ordered to have 
on hoard a minister to preach and keep piety 
[Grotii Annal . ii. 49]. By a fleet of these marine 
outlaws, under their most famous leader De la 
Marck, was effected the memorable seizure of the 
port of Brill in 1572, which was the first real 
success of the Dutch patriots, and laid the founda- 
tion of the republic. 

The Beggars were not at first a religious sect, 
hut Bentivoglio seems always to use the word 
“heretics” as an equivalent designation. No 
doubt, as the great struggle with Spain proceeded 
they better deserved to be so called by a Roman 
cardinal. They belonged to the Calvinists, not 
the Lutherans ; for the Reformation reached the 
Netherlands not from Germany but France. The 
Gueux of the Walloon or Western Provinces were 
in constant intercourse with the French Hugue- 
nots, and were often called Huguenots. The 
Prince of Orange stated that in 1566, at the be- 
ginning of the war, there were only two Lutheran 
churches in all the Netherlands, and that of the 
others half were Calvinist. [Motley’s Rise , &c. 
pt. ii. ch. vi.] 

GUERINETS. [Illuminati.] 
GYMNOPODHL [Excalceati.] 
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HAEMATITES. A sect of heretics named by 
Clement of Alexandria as one of those which, 
like the Docetae, took their names from peculiar 
dogmas [Clem. Alex. Stromat. vii. 17]. What 
the dogma was in the case of the Haematites he 
does not state, merely leaving us to draw the 
inference that it was in some way associated with 
blood [alfia]. Spencer, in his treatise on Jewish 
laws, supposes that the sect was so called because 
those who belonged to it ate either animals which 
had been strangled without blood-shedding, or 
animals offered to idols [Spencer, De leg . Hebr. 
Biss, in loc. Act. xv. 20]. Others have supposed 
that they offered sacrifices of human blood; but 
nothing is really known of them but what is 
indicated by the name. 

HAESIT ANTES. The name by which those 
who refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
Council of Chalcedon were originally called. 
The Acephali were eventually developed from 
among them, and the earlier name seems to have 
been used only for a short time. [Leontius Byzant. 
de Sect is, vi.-ix. in Bibl. Max. Lugd. ix.] 

HAGABENES. Apostates from Christianity 
to Mahometanism were so called in the early 
days of the latter. 

HALDANITES. The followers of Bobert 
and James Haldane, two Scotch gentlemen, of 
Aithrie, near Stirling, who established Independ- 
ent meeting-houses with their property in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and many other places 
in Scotland, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The principles of the sect were identical 
with those of the Daleites; but the members of 
it were, within a few years, absorbed into other 
denominations. 

HAMSTEDIANS. [Adrianists.] 
HABD-SHELL BAPTISTS. A small sect 
of Baptists in the Southern States of America, 
known only by name. 

HABDTHOFITES. [Jerusalem Friends.] 

MABMON1US. The son of Bardesanes, who 
is said to have promoted the heresy of his father 
by writing hymns by which the people at large 
learned his doctrine. The hymns of Ephraem 
Syrus were composed on the orthodox side to 
counteract the evil wrought by those of Har- 
monius. [Theod. Hist. Eccl. iv. 29; Hceret. fab. i. 
Bardesanians.] 

HAEMOXY SOCIETY. A community formed 
in 1805 by an emigrant seccder from the Luther- 
ans of Wurtemburg, named George Bapp, on the 
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principle of having all things common, according 
to the example of the first Christians. It still 
exists in Pennsylvania, where about 4000 of the 
community occupy the town of Economy in 
Beaver county. They do not maintain com- 
munion with the general body of the Lutherans, 
but their religious principles and practices do 
not differ from those of the sect from which they 
separated. 

H ATTEMISTS. A Dutch sect, taking its name 
from Pontianus yon Ilattein of Philipsland in 
Zealand. He was a great admirer of Spinoza, 
and although wishing still to be considered as a 
Lutheran, was deposed from his office as pastor 
on account of his heretical views. Mosheim 
says that both the Hattemists and the Verschor- 
ists deduced a doctrine of necessity from that of 
the absolute decrees of Calvinism, denied the 
doctrine of original sin, and maintained that 
Christianity does not impose a law of good actions 
but only a law of suffering, God punishing men 
not for their sins but by them. Ilattein denied 
the expiatory virtue of Christ’s death, and con- 
sidered the latter to signify that there is nothing 
in us which can offend God. It seems impossible 
that such teaching should not lead to Antinomi- 
anism. The sects are said still to exist, but 
to have discarded the names of their founders. 
[Mosli. Eccl. Hist. iii. 390, Stubbs’ ed.] 

HEGELIANS. A school of philosophy found- 
ed by George William Frederick Hegel in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the leading 
point of which is “ Absolute Idealism,” i.e. that 
all “ being ” is represented by “ idea ; ” and that 
thus absolute thought and absolute existence are 
identical. The law of this is defined as that of 
the “ identity of contraries.” 

Hegel was born at Stuttgart on August 2 Till, 
1770, and educated in the University of Tubin- 
gen. After being occupied for some years as a 
private tutor he went to the University of Jena 
with the object of becoming lecturer; and in the 
year 1806 he was made professor of philosophy 
there. In 1808 he was appointed rector of the 
Academy of Nuremburg; in 1816 he was made 
professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, and from 
1818 until his death by cholera in 1831 he was 
professor of philosophy at Berlin. His literary 
work during this comparatively short life was 
of so industrious a character that his collected 
writings on philosophy fill eighteen octavo 
volumes. 
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The Hegelian system lias been called a process 
rather than a principle. The Absolute of Spinoza 
was found in an universal substance ; that of 
Fichte, the predecessor of Hegel at Berlin, in an 
universal “ ego ; ” that of Schelling, his contem- 
porary, in an universal mind. Hegel took up the 
theory of his friend Schelling, and attempted to 
give it more scientific exactness by shewing that 
“ absolute thought ” is the highest stage of a pro- 
cess of which the two lower stages are sensational 
intuition and intelligent perception. Following 
up this line of logical abstraction, Ilegel denied 
the existence of Object and Subject, and averred 
that nothing exists except Relation, which he 
further explains by saying that Thoughts are not 
only Thoughts but also the realities of things, 
that Being and non-Being are identical. All 
nature thus becomes only a manifestation of 
Thought; and a Pantheism of Idea is substituted 
for a Pantheism of Substance, by the conclusion 
that Absolute Thought is God. “ It appears,” says 
Hegel, “ that the World-spirit (AYeltgeist) has at 
last succeeded in freeing Himself from all en- 
cumbrances, and is able to conceive Himself as 
Absolute Intelligence. . . . For He is this 

only in as far as He knows Himself to be Ab- 
solute Intelligence, and this He knows only in 
Science ; and this knowledge alone constitutes 
His true existence ” [Gesch. cler Philos, iii. 689]. 

This singularly shadowy principle being once 
developed, and accepted as having a tangible 
meaning, its application to Christianity was 
easy. First , the Personality of God vanishes 
from the Hegelian view of Christianity, absolute 
thought and absolute existence finding their 
highest development in human intelligence. 
Secondly , but although human nature seems thus 
to be deified it loses in reality the quality by 
which it is made in the image of the Divine, 
ceasing to possess free will, and becoming merely 
a portion of the Universal Intelligence, the con- 
tinual evolution of which, under the operation of 
the law of the “ identity of contraries,” is the 
history of mankind. Thus human personality, 
and with it moral responsibility, vanishes in the 
personality of God, as the Divine personality 
vanishes in the personality of man. 

Particular doctrines of Christianity might have 
seemed unworthy the attention of a philosopher 
who had attained so sublime a height as this ; 
but it was a peculiarity of Hegel’s mind that he 
clung to the terminology of Holy Scripture and 
to the practice of Christianity, wishing only to 
find the theoretical explanation of them in his 
own philosophy. Thus the doctrine of the Trinity 
became a threefold movement of Absolute Thought 
developed by the action of the law of contraries ; 
the Fall of Man became a departure of the Ab- 
solute Idea into a state of objectivity or exter- 
nality ; redemption became the restoration of 
unity between opposites; and the practical forces 
of Christianity, such as means of grace, both 
signify and accomplish this restoration. 

After the death of Hegel his followers immedi- 
ately began to wrangle with great bitterness over 
his system, the difficulty of finding out what that 
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system really meant in its application to religion 
and politics being the real cause of division. But 
while the metaphysicians of the school were argu- 
ing, a race of practical Hegelians arose, who were 
content to take up the philosopher’s principles 
where he laid them down, and to carry them on 
to their natural consequences, Republicanism of 
the wildest type in politics, and Rationalism of 
an equally extreme form in religion. The ex- 
ponent of the latter was Strauss, whose “ Life of 
Jesus” idealized the Gospel history into a con- 
geries of myths. 

Hegelianism, however, like many other specula- 
tions of a similar kind, loses much of its force 
when it is translated into plain language and 
divested of that abstruse verbiage which has so 
great a charm for some minds. “ The mountain 
looming through a fog,” says Lewes, “ turns out 
to be a miserable hut as soon as the fog is scat- 
tered, and so the boasted system of Absolute 
Idealism turns out to be only a play upon words 
as soon as it is dragged from out the misty ter- 
minology in which it is enshrouded.” [Lewes’ 
Bioff. Hist. Philosophy , 613, ed. 1857.] 

HEIDELBERG CONFESSION. [Pro- 
testant Confessions.] 

HELIX. There is a fragment of a treatise of 
Ilippolytus entitled Kon-a Brjpm'os /cat "H At /cos, 
against Beron and Helix. But Fabricius con- 
siders that the second proper name is a misread- 
ing, and that the true title of the treatise was 
Kara Bvypou'os /cat ?}At/cwra)v atpert/cwi/, against 
Beron and his fellow heretics. No heretic of the 
name of Helix is elsewhere mentioned. [Beron.] 

HELLENIANS. A Jewish sect named by 
Justin Martyr [Dial. c. Tryph. clxxx.]. They 
are not mentioned elsewhere. By a comparison 
with other lists of Jewish sects it appears most 
probable that they are to be identified with the 
Ilerodians, and to be considered a political rather 
than a religious body. [Jewish Sects.] 

HELMSTADIAN CONTROVERSY. [Syn- 

CRETISTS.] 

HELVETIC REFORMED CHURCH. [Swiss 
Protestants.] 

IIELVIDIANS. A sect of heretics who 
denied the perpetual virginity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. They took their name from 
Helvidius, who lived at Rome in the latter part 1 
of the fourth century, and was the first who, at 
that place, had advanced this view. Earlier 
heretics, who had said that Jesus Christ was the 
natural son of Joseph and Mary, had of course 
denied the virginity of our Lord’s mother ; but 
until Helvidius no one at Rome who believed 
our Lord was born of a virgin, had denied that 
she remained a virgin for the rest of her life. 
Helvidius wrote a book in support of his views, 
and this was at last answered by St. Jerome. 
This refutation, De perpetua Vi ryinifafe Beatce 
Mar ice, ad versus Helvidinm , is assigned from 
internal evidence to the year 383. Helvi- 
dius is said to have been an ignorant and ob- 
scure man, “vix primis imbutus litteris,” and 
for a long time St. Jerome refused to reply to an 
adversary so unworthy. At length he di 1 so, 
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“ ut discat aliquando rcticerc, qui minquam 
didicit loqui.” St. Jeromo speaks very strongly 
of his illiterate production ; and of his obscurity 
says, “ Ego ipse qui contra te scribo, cum in 
eadem tecum urbe consisto, albas, ut aiunt, 
aterve sis nescio.” Helvidius quoted two Fathers 
of the Church, Tertnllian and Victorinus Peta- 
viensis. It is suggested [Migne, Patrolor/ice 
C urms] that the passages lie may have cited 
from Tertullian as supporting his doctrine were 
possibly De velandis Virginibus, c. G. n. 48; or 
else De Came Christ /, c. 23, n. 1G4. His other 
authority was probably martyred in the fourth 
century : very few fragments of his works being 
extant, and certainly none that could have served 
Helvidius in this connection. Cave calls IIcl- 
vidius a disciple of Auxentius, and the precursor of 
Jovinian, and supposes him to have been of the 
dignity of a presbyter. But this last seems un- 
likely, or St. Jerome would hardly have spoken 
in so marked a manner of his obscurity [Cave’s 
I list. Lit. 1720, i. 278]. Gennadius also says 
that he followed the teaching of Auxentius, an 
Arian who had intruded himself into the see of 
Milan, at which place Helvidius was at one time 
residing, and an imitator of Symmachus, who 
wrote in defence of idolatry. But these points 
are not mentioned in St. Jerome’s book, and are 
therefore doubtful. The book written against 
the virginity of the Blessed Virgin is not now 
extant, nor any other writings of Helvidius, ex- 
cept the few passages quoted by St. Jerome for 
the purpose of refutation. 

Ho jwoceedings of councils seem to have been 
taken against Helvidius personally, nor is his 
name mentioned in contemporary conciliar acts. 
His tenets were condemned at Milan and Thes- 
salonica [Antidicomarianites; where see the 
different places at which the heresy obtained a 
footing, and references for the theological ques- 
tion]. In the seventh century Hildefonsus, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo [died a.d. GG9], wrote a book 
(which is rather invective than argument) against 
certain people in Spain who attempted to revive 
the Helvidian heresy. It is entitled De Vir - 
ginitate perpetua Sandce Mar ice, and is directed 
“ adversus tres inlideles.” Hugo de Sancto 
A ictore [died a.d. 1 140] wrote a lengthy work on 
the same subject, but not, as it seems, with refer- 
ence to any special reappearance of the heresy 
in his own time. Alfonsus a Castro [a.d. 1GG5] 
compares Helvidius to Ishmacl: “ Oportet ergo ut 
inanus omnium catholicorum contra Elvidinm 
leventur, quia ille manus contra dimes levare 
tentavit” [adv. Hcer. lib. x.]. 

Of Helvidius himself we know nothing more 
than we can gather from St. Jerome’s treatise. 
His followers were at no time numerous or im- 
portant ; and although at various periods the 
Antidicomarianite heresy has broken out afresh, 
it has not since the fourth century had any sup- 
porters of sufficient weight to be remembered by 
name. 

The following curious verses, relating to the 
subject of the Blessed Virgin’s relatives, have 
lately been discovered written on the vellum 
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binding of a book in the Cathedral Library at 
Peterborough : — 

“ Nupserat Anna viris tribr.s, hoc si forte rcqniris. 

I lie lnanifestatur quo nomine quisque vocatur. 

Quod Joachim scimus, hanc iluxit in ordinc primus. 

Hanc Cleophas duxit, Saloineque postca nupsit. 

Nostis nempe piain Joachim genuisse Mariam . 

Post Joachim sacre Cleophas eonjungitur Anne. 

Filia tunc alia fuit illi dicta Maria. 

Post Olcopham tandem Salomas sibi junxit eandem. 

De quo mox aliam eoncepit ex Anna Mariam. 

Filia prima datur Joseph, qno virgo regatur. 

In qua iSalvator lit homo, muiidiqiic creator. 

Alplieus medie sociatur nempe Marie. 

Unde fuit natus, Jacobus minor vocitatus. 

Tercia Judeo, desponsatur Zebeaeo. 

Hii Jaeobum vere, fratremque suum genuere. 

Johamiem justum, viciisqne scimus inustum.” 

HEMEEO-BAPTISTS. A sect of the Jews, 
so called from their daily ceremonial ablution, 
which was used by them as a daily means of 
spiritual cleansing from sin. They appear to 
have been a sect of the Pharisees, but arc said 
to have agreed with the Sadducees in denying 
the Besurrection [Epiphan. Ilceres . xvii.]. This 
is all the information we possess about the 
sect, but it is mentioned by Hegesippus [Euseb. 
Hist Led. iv. 22], and by Justin Martyr [Justin 
M. Dial, cum Tryph.]. In the second of the 
Clementine Homilies St. John the Baptist is 
spoken of under the name of a Hemero-Baptist 
[Horn. Clem. ii. 23] ; and some modem writers 
believe that the Mend^ans, or Christians of St. 
John, are the descendants of this Jewish sect. 
[Mosh. Comment . de Reb. Chr . 43. Paciandius, 
De cultu S. Johann . Bapt. dissert, ii. cap. 7, 
Borne, 1755.] 

HEHOTICOH*. An edict promulgated by the 
Emperor Zeno [a.d. 482], as a formulary for the 
promotion of unity [Eror^s] between the Mono- 
physites and the Church. This document is 
given at length by Evagrius [Evagr. Hist . Led. 
iii. 14]. It was suggested and composed by 
Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople, and ad- 
dressed to the bishops and faithful in Alexandria, 
Libya, Egypt, and Pentapolis. It commanded 
the reception of the decrees of the first three 
councils, and the rejection of those of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Although it contains no directly 
heretical statement, but on the contrary anathe- 
matizes the Hestorians and the Euty chians, and 
all who taught doctrines dividing or confound- 
ing the two Hatures of Christ, the implied con- 
demnation of a general council by an individual 
person was in itself on the very boundary of 
heresy, to say the least ; and hence the Henotieon 
was far from promoting the unity which it pro- 
fessed to desire. [Moxopuysites.] 

IIEHBICIAX8. 1 This sect of anti-sacer- 
dotalists was founded by Henry the Deacon, 
known otherwise as Henry of Lausanne, at the 

1 In reading the ecclesiastical authors of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the use of the word “Ilenrieians” is 
to be noted, as being a title not unfrequently given to those 
who held the opinion of the Emperor Henry IV. to the 
effect that bishops were bound to receive investiture at 
the hands of the temporal power, an opinion which was 
declared heretical and excommunicate by more than 
one pontiff. 
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close of the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
Henry, who was of Swiss or Italian extraction, 
had been one of the regular clergy and attached 
to the renowned Abbey of Clugny. About the 
year a.d. 1116 he came from Switzerland, and 
commenced a course of preaching at Le Mans, the 
capital of Maine. Central and Southern France 
was at this moment in a mood most favourable 
to receive his teaching, agitated as the country 
was with the deep discontent inspired by the arro- 
gance of the regular, the godlessness of the secular, 
clergy. At first he did not profess, or at least 
laid no stress on, the peculiarities of his own dog- 
matic system, but his preaching wrought marvels 
on the morality of the almost barbarous populace. 
He was of imposing stature, wore a cropped beard 
and flowing hair, went barefooted in winter, with 
a frame so robust as to endure with ease the 
utmost rigours of the climate, and a voice so 
powerful that his adversaries compared it to the 
roar of legions of devils. His rude eloquence, 
coupled with the ascetic life he led, and the mani- 
fest sincerity of his enthusiasm, appears to have 
favourably impressed even Hildebert, the Bishop 
of Le Mans. On Henry’s arrival he was received 
with respect by this prelate, who on his departure 
to Borne accorded to Henry the free use of the 
pulpits of his diocese. The whole country yielded 
to his eloquence, and gave themselves up to his 
direction. 

Henry dwelt much on two points. Although a 
monk by education, and by profession and prac- 
tice a rigid ascetic, he was emphatically the 
apostle of marriage and the uncompromising foe 
of the clergy. He especially undertook the re- 
clamation of the courtezans. These unfortunate 
women flocked to his preaching, and readily 
obeyed his singular rule. He bade them cast into 
the flames all their adornments; their costly robes, 
their jewels, and even their long hair. Young 
men of noble families wedded at his bidding 
these reclaimed harlots, dressed in the vilest rags, 
purchased, the chroniclers state, at the meanest 
price (quatuor solidorum), in the face of the day. 
So universal was his influence, that, when in the 
insolence of popularity he proceeded to arraign 
the vices of the ecclesiastics, not only did the 
populace desert the churches, but even threatened 
the persons of the clergy. On the return of Hil- 
debert to his see, his flock, instead of meeting 
him, and advancing to receive his episcopal bless- 
ing with rejoicing, met him with the greeting : — 
“ We have a father, a bishop, an advocate, far 
above thee in Avorship, wisdom, and sanctity.” 
The wise and gentle bishop bore the indignity in 
silence, but forcing Henry to a public interview, 
he asked him to recite the Morning Hymn. 
Through ignorance or insolence Henry could not 
or would not repeat it. The populace, though 
by no means filled with indignation at this spec- 
tacle, could not but be gravely affected by it; for, 
attached as they were to Henry’s person, they 
took no steps to protect him from further discom- 
fiture. The bishop declared him a poor and 
ignorant man, and to mark the contempt with 
which he inspired him, he took no harsher mea- 
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sure than that of expulsion from his diocese. 
Henry therefore retired into the South of France, 
and became a disciple of, and fellow-worker with, 
a heretic who held similar opinions, named Peter 
de Brueys. [Petrobuusians.] This is denied on 
the grounds of the hostility of that heretic for 
the emblem of the cross, which it was Henry’s 
custom in early times to carry, but the evidence 
of Peter the Venerable is conclusive to the effect 
that Henry, whom he terms a “ pseudapostolus,” 
was also the “ liseres nequituc,” the inheritor of 
the wickedness of De Brueys. Adopting the 
heretical tenets of the latter (they were already 
at one in their morality), he recommenced his 
heretical ministrations in South-eastern France 
about the year 1119, and continued to preach 
there until the death of his coadjutor, which 
took place about a.d. 1126. 

Henry escaped the fate of De Brueys, and re- 
tired into Gascony, but, some years afterwards, 
venturing to enter the diocese of Arles, he was 
captured by the archbishop and sent a prisoner 
to Innocent II. The Pope, who was opposed to 
violent measures, himself an exile at Pisa, con- 
tented himself with placing him in the care and 
custody of St. Bernard. His confinement did 
not last many years : he escaped and returned to 
Languedoc, where he was protected by Ildefons, 
Count of St. Filler and Toulouse. A short period 
sufficed for the re-establishment of all his ancient 
influence : again the churches grew deserted, and 
indignities were heaped upon the clergy. He 
continued unmolested during some years, for the 
times were busy, and the advocacy of the Second 
Crusade employed all the resources of the Boman 
Pontiff. At length, Eugenius III. despatched 
Alberic, Cardinal of Ostia, to restore order in 
heretical Languedoc. He implored the assistance 
of Bernard, in a letter which is the best testi- 
mony to the ability and character of the heresi- 
arcli. “Heresy,” says he, “is an antagonist that 
can only be overthrown by the conquerors of 
Abelard and Arnold.” The indefatigable Bernard 
acceded to the request, and it is thus that he 
epitomizes the condition of the country. “ I have 
found,” he writes, “ the churches without people, 
the people without priests, the priests without 
respect, the Christians without Christ, God’s 
holy places denied to be holy, the sacraments no 
longer honoured, the holy days without solemni- 
ties.” As ever, Bernard Avas victorious, and shortly 
afterwards Henry Avas taken prisoner by the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, and sent to Bheims, 
Avhere Eugenius Avas engaged in presiding at a 
general council. At the intercession of the arch- 
bishop his life Avas spared, but he was cast into 
prison, AA T here he shortly afterwards died : his 
career thus closing about the year 1149. The 
sources of information in respect of this sect 
that have been preserved to us are Ada Epis- 
coporum Cenomanensium , in Mabillon’s Analect. 
Vet. cap. 35-6 ; De Hildebert’s Episc. S. Ber- 
nardi’s Epistol. 241; and Pet. Venerabilis’ Epis- 
tola ado. Petrobrnsianos. 

HEEACLEONITES. A sect of Gnostics be- 
longing to the second century, and followers of 
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Heracleon, whom Clement speaks of as “ the 
most distinguished of the school of the Valen- 
tinians ” [Clem. Alex. Strom . iv. 9]. He seems 
to have been contemporary with Valentinus, and 
the date assigned to him by Cave is a.d. 12G. 
lie is mentioned by Irenams, who speaks of the 
“/Eons of Ptolemy and llcracleon ” [Iren. ci<h\ 
liter, ii. 4], by Tertullian [ctdv. Valentin, iv.], 
and by Origen in his Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel. The treatise “against all heresies” going- 
under the name of Tertullian speaks of him as a 
heretic of the same class with Ptolemy and 
Secundus, whose opinions agreed with those of 
Valentinus but who introduced an original ter- 
minology, speaking of a Monad as the original 
source of all things, of two beings who sprung 
from that Monad, and of /Eons as emanating 
from these; after which he introduced the whole 
system of Valentinus [Pseudo-Tertull. aclv. omn. 
Ilteres. iv.]. Thefew words of Philaster [liner, xli.] 
and Augustine [Hcer. xvi.] respecting the Hera- 
cleonites agree with this statement. Epiplianius 
identities his teaching with that of the Marcos- 
ians, mentioning especially his theory of Ogdoads 
[Epiphan. Ilceres. xxxvi.]. 

The followers of Heracleon are little spoken 
of, and were probably identified with the Valen- 
tinian stock from which they grew. Heracleon 
himself seems to have exercised much influence 
upon Christian philosophy by a Commentary on 
St. John’s Gospel ; some fragments of which are 
preserved by Origen in his own [Grabe, Spiceleg . 
85-1 17]. In this he appears to have worked out a 
Christian trichotomy, and to have adopted a highly 
mystical system of interpretation. Both Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen speak of him with 
considerable respect, the former preserving also, 
in the passage previously quoted, what seems to 
be a fragment of a commentary on St. Luke. 
But they and all other early heresiologists asso- 
ciate him and his followers with the Valentinian 
school of Gnostics. Prsedestinatus speaks of him 
as teaching his heresy in Sicily, and as flying 
thence on board ship in the middle of the night 
when refuted by the Bishop Alexander [Prasdest. 
xvi.]. The story seems doubtful, not being men- 
tioned by any earlier writer. 

IIEEESIOLOGISTS. Writers on heresies and 
sects are of three classes : first , those, especially 
among the early Bathers of the Church, -who 
had to oppose the originators and supporters of 
heresies, or who endeavoured by their writings 
to convert such as had been misled by them; 
secondly, those who necessarily wrote respecting 
them when writing general ecclesiastical history ; 
and thirdly , those who dealt with the history 
and principles of particular heresies and sects, or 
of all which came within their knowledge. All 
three classes of these writers must be consulted 
for obtaining a complete acquaintance with heresi- 
ology, but for the reader’s convenience a catalogue 
is here given of the principal writers of the third 
class, to whom the designation at the head of 
this article more properly belongs. 

Justin Martyr [a.d. 89-1 G3]. In his First Apo- 
logy Justin Martyr tells Antoninus Pius, “There 
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is a book against all heresies and sects which wo 
ourselves have written, and which we will give you 
if you wish to read it” [Just. Mart. Apol. ii. p. 54, 
cd. 1593]. This work is referred to by Eusebius 
and Thcodoret, and Irenams quotes a work of Justin 
Martyr against Marcion [Iren. cult:. Uteres, iv. 
14, v. 26], which seems to be referred to by 
Eusebius as if it had been distinct from that on 
“all heresies” [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 2]. But 
neither of these have come down to us. 

The heretics named by Justin Martyr are as 
follows : — 


Simon Magus. Valentiniaus. 

Menander. Basilidians. 

Marcionites. Saturnilians. 

Marcians. 


Iren/eus [a.d. 130-202]. The important work 
of Irenseus, the Apostolic Bishop of Lyons, “against 
all heresies,” is supposed to have been written 
about the year 185. It is extant only in a Latin 
version (which is however of very early date) 
under the title Adversns Hcereses libri qainque, 
but its original Greek title was, “ A Befutation 
and Subversion of Knowledge falsely so called” 
[Euseb. Hist. Eccl.\ from which it appears to 
have been written against the Gnostics. The 
Valentinians are, in fact, the heretics against 
whom Irenmus chiefly argues throughout the 
work, but he also gives short notices of all the 
following heretics, in addition to those named by 
Justin Martyr : — 


Colorbasians. 

Carpocrates. 

Cerinthiaus. 

Ebionites. 

Nicolaitanes. 

Cerdonians. 


Tatianites. 

Encratites. 

Barbeliotes. 

Ophites. 

Sethians. 

Caiuites. 


Clement of Alexandria [a.d. 150-216] notices 
many heresies in his eight books of Miscellanies 
[Srpw/xaras], the object of which was to shew 
what are the principles of the true Gnostic as 
opposed to the false. This work was probably 
written before the close of the second century, 
and its accounts of heretics are very valuable, 
coming as they do from a man of the highest 
learning among the learned men of Alexandria. 
The following are the heretics named by him : — 


Simon Magus. 

Nicolaitaues. 

Marcion. 

Valentinus. 

Basilides. 

Carpocrates. 

Epiphanes. 

Prodicus. 

Ophites. 

Caianist?e. 


Heracleonites. 

Hermogenes. 

Encratites. 

Peratici. 

Hoematitae. 

Eutychitcs. 

Hydroparastahe. 

Julius Cassianus. 

Montanists. 


Tertullian [a.d. 150-220] wrote voluminous 
treatises against Marcion, Praxeas, and the Valen- 
tinians ; and also a refutation from Scripture and 
tradition of all other heresies which had arisen 
during the century and a half of Christianity 
preceding his time, under the title De Prcescrip - 
tione II ereticornm , which was written about the 
year 207. There is also a shorter work entitled 
Catalogus Ihereticonim , which has often been 
attributed to Tertullian, but is probably of rather 
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later date. [Oehler 1 s Corpus Heresiol, i. 271-270]. 
Tcrtullian names the following heretics in ad- 
dition to those named by Justin Martyr, but does 
not mention the Mareians: — 


Ccrdo. 

Lucian. 

Apelles. 

Tatian. 

Carpocrates. 

To these the catalogue 
his name adds — 

Ophites. 

Sethites. 

Ptolemy. 

Secundns. 

Heracleon. 

Mareians. 

Colorbasus. 


Cainites. 

Nicolaitanes. 

Praxeas. 

I lermogenes. 

later date going under 


Cataplirygians. 

Cataproclians. 

Cataeschinetans. 

Blastus. 

Theoclotus the Currier. 
Theodotus the Banker. 
Yictorinus. 


IIippolytus [a.d. 160-236] was a disciple of 
Iremeus, and Bishop of Portus or Ostia near 
Home. A work of his, entitled Refutatio omnium 
Ilceresium, was formerly known in a fragmentary 
form under the name of Philosophumena , and 
attributed to Origen, but it has recently been 
discovered entire and shewn to be the work of 
Hippolytus. It is largely indebted to the works 
of Ireiiceus and St. Clement of Alexandria, but 
also contains much that is original and of great 
value. Hippolytus treats of the following here- 
sies : — 


Pharisees. 

Saddueees. 

Essenes. 

Docette. 

Theodotus. 

Melchisedecheans. 

Elchasaites. 

Monoimus. 


Apelles. 

Ilermogenes. 

Cleomenes. 

Quartodecimans. 

Montanists. 

Noetians. 

Callistians. 


Epiphanius [a.d. 303-403], This most volu- 
minous of early heresiologists was the first of the 
Post-Xicene. He was Bishop of Constantia, 
or Salamis, in the island of Cyprus, from a.d. 
367 to a.d. 403, when he died at not less than 
one hundred years of age, having written a work 
against eighty heresies, entitled the Ponctrium or 
Arcula , which was commenced in the year 373, 
and afterwards added to it an epitome or Ana- 
n , ephalceosis . In the Panavium , which is generally 
referred to as Epiphanius adversus Ilcereses , he 
deals with all heresies known to him at great 
length, the work occupying 1100 pages in the 
folio edition. Although Epiphanius is a valuable 
writer, because he goes into details at such length 
as apparently to exhaust his subject, he must be 
read with judgment, having evidently been of a 
credulous disposition, and inclined to exaggera- 
tion. [Oehler’s Corpus Hceresiol. i. ii. iii.] 

Philaster [circ. a.d. 380] was Bishop of 
Brescia, and wrote a work, De Hceresibus, which 
was probably quite independent of that of Epi- 
phanius, but which goes very much less into 
detail respecting them. He enumerates 28 before 
Christ and 128 after Christ. [Galland. Bibl. 
Vet . Pair. vii. 480. O elder, Corpus Hceresiol. 
i. 2-185.] 

Jerome [a.d. 329-420]. St. Augustine, at the 
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end of his own book on heresies, says that he had 
heard of a work De Hceresibus written by St. 
Jerome, but that it was not in their library at 
Hippo. This was supposed by Menard to be the 
Indiculus de Hceresibus which he published in 
1617, but the latter is not now considered to be 
the work of St. Jerome, and the one referred to by 
St. Augustine is not known to be extant. [Oehler, 
Corpus Hceresiol. i. 283-300.] 

Augustine [a.d. 354*430], A concise account 
of eighty-eight heresies was written by St. Augus- 
tine under the title Catalogus Htereseon , generally 
referred to as Augustin, cidv. I her. It was written 
at the close of his life for a deacon named Quod- 
vultdeus, and was professedly taken chiefly from 
the great work of Epiphanius. It also bears much 
resemblance to the work of Philaster, of which 
however St. Augustine speaks slightingly, saying 
that Philaster was a man of much less learning 
than Epiphanius. [Oehler, Corpus Hceresiol. i. 
189-225.] 

Tiieodoret [a.d. 393-457], The historian 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus in Syria, wrote a work 
against all heresies, known generally by its Latin 
title Hcer eticar um fabul arum Compendium , about 
the year 452. It is the most detailed of all early 
works of the kind next to that of Epiphanius, and 
is of higher historical value than the latter. 
[Tiieodoret, Opp. iv. 187, ed. 1642.] 

Predestinates [circ. a.d. 401 1. A work 
under this name, or that of Prcedestinatorum 
Ilceresis, is extant, the author of which is un- 
known, but which is supposed to have been 
written by an African bishop named Primasius. 
It consists of a treatise on ninety heresies, tin*, 
first eighty-nine occupying less than one-half of 
the treatise, and the remaining portion being 
taken up with a refutation of the Predestinarians. 
[Galland. Bibl. Vet. Pair. x. 363. Oehler, 
Corpus Hceresiol. i. 229-268]. 

Anastasius Sinaita [circ. a.d. 561], a Patri- 
arch of Antioch, left a short account or catalogue 
of heresies in the fourth chapter of his work en- 
titled Hodegus. [Eabricius, Bibl. Grcec. viii. 
350, ed. 1802.] 

Leontius of Byzantium [circ. a.d. 610] wrote 
a small treatise entitled De Sectis , which is very 
valuable on account of the personal knowledge 
he possessed respecting sects which were at that 
period striking otf from the Eastern Churches. 
He also wrote separate treatises against the Eu- 
tychians and Nestorians. [Galland. Bibl. Vet. 
Pair. xii. 623.] 

Timotiieus Presbyter [circ. a.d. 620] of Con- 
stantinople, wrote a tract on the manner in which 
heretics and schismatics are to be received into 
the Church. It contains the names and a very 
short account of early heretics, and of several 
Constantinopolitan sects otherwise unknown. 
[Timoth. Presb. in Combefis. Hist. Monothelit. 
650.] 

Sophrontus [circ. a.d. 629], a Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, compiled a catalogue of heresies in an 
epistle to Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
[Eabricius, Bibl. Grcec. viii. 353, ed. 1802.] 

Isidorus Hispalensis [a.d. 570-636]. In the 
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eighth book of St. Isidore’s Origines there are 
three chapters, the third, fourth, and fifth, in 
which lie gives a succinct catalogue of the heresies 
down to his own time. [Isidor. llispal. Oj>p. 
p. 64, ed. 1G17. Oehler, Corpus lhcrcsiol. i. 
303-310.] 

Johannes Damascenus [a.d. 730], or St. John 
of Damascus, left a catalogue of eighty heresies 
among his works, but it is compiled from Epi- 
phanius, and contains nothing original except a 
short notice of the Nestoriaus and Eutychians. 

Babanus Maurus [a.d. 847] gives a catalogue 
of fifty-eight heresies in his work De CJericorum 
Inst it at tone , but it has no original feature about 
it, and is probably copied from that of St. Isidore. 
[Eaban. Maur. Opp. vi. 32, ed. 1G2G.] 

Euthwuius Zigaeenus [eirc. a.d. 1118], a monk 
of Constantinople, wrote a work against all heresies 
entitled A Dogmatic Panoply of the Orthodox 
Faith , in which there is much valuable matter 
respecting the early, and early mediaeval, Eastern 
sects. The original Greek work still remains in 
manuscript only in the Bodleian and other great 
libraries, but it has been several times printed 
in a Latin version. It is also in Bihl. Pair. Lugd . 
xix. 1. 

Zonaras [eirc. a.d. 1 120], in early life com- 
mander of the Emperor’s body-guard, and after- 
wards a monk of Mount Athos, refuted several 
heresies in a tract entitled Canon in Sanctis- 
simam Deiparam, which is printed in Cotelerius’ 
Monumenta Fcclesice Gnecce, iii. 4G5 ; and in a 
less complete form in Bihl. Patr . Lugd . xxiii. 
633. 

IIonorius [eirc. a.d. 1130], a priest of Aucun 
in Burgundy, wrote a Catalogue of Heresies 
from the beginning of the world, which was 
printed at Basle in the year 1544. [Oehler’s 
Corpus Hceresiol. i. 325-332.] 

Constantinus IIarmenopulus [circ. a.d. 1150] 
was author of a work entitled Liber de Sectis 
JLereticis, which was printed at Basle in 1578. 

Nicetas Choniates [a.d. 1205], historian 
of the Byzantine Emperors, wrote also a work en- 
titled Thesaurus Orthodoxce Fidei sire Ponoplia 
Dogmatica, of which the fourth book contains 
an account of forty-four heresies of the first three 
centuries, and the fifth is against the Arians and 
Eunomians. Only the first five books of the 
work have ever been printed, and that in a Latin 
version, but the whole remain in Greek in the 
Bodleian Library. [Bihl. Patr. Lugd . xxv. 108- 
180.] 

Lucas Tudensis [circ. a.d. 1230], wrote a work 
of mueh value as regards mediaeval sects under 
the title Adversus Albigensium Br roves. [Ibid. 
1S8-2G2.] 

Beinerus [circ. a.d. 1230]. About the same 
time Beinerus de Saecho, a preaching Eriar, wrote 
a tract of great historical value against the AVnl- 
denses, he himself having been formerly one of 
their number. [Ibid. 2G2-277.] 

PiLiciiDORFF, Peter [circ. a.d. 1250], wrote a 
somewhat larger work in the same age, Contra ; 
1 Valdenses, which also contains a valuable chapter 
upon the Beghards. [Ibid. 277-310.] 
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Blastares, Matthew [circ. a.d. 1330] deals 
with some of the early heresies in the second 
chapter of his Alphabet icum Canomtm Syntagma, 
which was the basis of Bishop Beveridge’s 
Synod icon. 

Perpiniaxo, Guido de [circ. a.d. 1330], was 
the author of a work entitled Summa de Ilaresibus 
omnibus, et eannn confuted ionihus, which w'as 
printed at Paris in 1528, and at Cologne in 1631. 
This is the largest work on heresies that had 
then been written since the time of Epiphanius, 
consisting of 228 folio pages, and no other of any 
importance appeared until the epoch of the Bc- 
formation. 

Lutzenburgus, Berniiardus [a.d. 1522] was 
the first to write a Dictionary of Sects and Here- 
sies in an alphabetical order. Ilis work is a 
small volume of about 270 pages, entitled Cutalo- 
gus Ilcereticorum, the latter thirty of which are 
de Lutero et Luter avis in the fourth edition, 
printed at Cologne in 1529. 

A’Castro, Alpiionsus [a.d. 1534], a Spanish 
Eriar Observant, wrote a folio w^ork of fourteen 
books, Ad versus omnes llcereses, in which he 
dealt with them under doctrinal headings and not 
under those of the sects or heretics themselves. 
An edition of 1556 is dedicated to Philip, King 
of Spain, England, France, and Ireland, and 
appears from this dedication to have been pre- 
pared by A’Castro, as the King’s chaplain and 
director, for his information when dealing with 
the English “ heretics.” 

Hosius, Stanislaus [a.d. 1559], Cardinal, and 
Bishop of Worm ia in Poland, published a small 
work entitled De origine Hceresiurn nostri tem - 
povis, in which he dealt chiefly with the Cal* 
vinistic, Lutheran, and Unitarian sects of various 
kinds that had sprung up since the beginning of 
the Reformation. 

Prateolus, Gabriel [a.d. 15G7], [TheElenchus 
Ilcereticorum Omnium of this 'writer consists of 
519 closely printed quarto pages, containing notices 
of GOO heresies and heretics alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and preceded by 100 pages of chrono- 
logical apparatus, and a full index. It is a valuable 
work which gives the cream of all its predeces- 
sors; but it is also rather uncritical and very Ul- 
tramontane, and thus tends towards exaggeration. 

Schlusselburg’s [a.d. 1597-9] Ilcereticorum 
Catalogus, in twelve small but thick volumes, is 
a bitter and most prolix Lutheran confutation of 
Anabaptist and Calvinist sects. 

Grayina [a.d. 1G19], a Neapolitan professor 
of theology, printed two folio volumes entitled 
Catholicce P rcescriptioncs adversus omnes veteres et 
nostri temporis Ilcereticos. A valuable comparison 
of the principles of ancient and modern heresies 
is to be found in vol. i. pp. 60G-G87. 

Boss, Alexander [a.d. 1658], printed a small 
volume entitled Uavo-efieta, or a View of all Re- 
ligions . . . also a discovery of cdl known 
heresies in cdl ages and places, which has gone 
through several editions. 

Malyasia Bonaventura [a.d. 1661] printed 
a Catalogus omnium Ilceresium et Gonciliorumoi 
no value. 
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Arnold’s Kirchen- und Keizer-1 list one , from 
New Testament times to the year 1688, was pub- 
lished in two folio volumes in the year 1699. 
The accounts of heresies and sects are not so full 
as in Walch, but those of the mediaeval and 
[Reformation periods are very valuable. 

Ittigius, "Thomas [a.d. 1690] was the author 
of a very learned and authoritative dissertation 
De Hceresiarchis cevi Apostolici et Apostolico 
proximi , seu primi ct secuudi d Christo ncdo seculi. 
It was by far the most critical history of the 
early heretics that had as yet appeared; and has 
not been entirely superseded by more recent 
works. 

Defoe [a.d. 1704] is said to have been the 
compiler of the small work entitled Didionarium 
Sacrum, seu Religiosum . It is of no value. 

[Neal [a.d. 1720], a learned dissenting preacher, 
wrote a History of the Puritans or Protestant 
Nonconformists from the Reformed ion in 1517 
to the Revolution in 1688, in three octavo 
volumes. It is a laborious book, generally accu- 
rate, but written with strong prejudices against 
the Church. 

Pi cart [a.d. 1723], a French engraver, pub- 
lished seven folio volumes entitled Ceremonies 
et Coutumes religieuses de tons les peuples du 
rnonde. The letterpress was written by J. F. 
Bernard and Bruzen de la Martiniere. It was 
translated into English, and published with the 
same magnificent array of copperplates in the 
years 1731-39. The text is of little value. 

Sianda’s [a.d. 1733] Lexicon Polemicon , in two 
folio, or in three small, volumes, is chiefly occu- 
pied with an alphabetical list of heretics, whose 
history is generally borrowed from Prateolus, 
and an original refutation added, probably from 
second-hand resources. 

Pinchinnat, Bartholomew [a.d. 1736] pub- 
lished a Didionnaire des Secies, Heresies, Schismes, 
§c., in a quarto volume. 

Broughton, Thomas [a.d. 1737], a Preben- 
dary of Salisbury, v r as the author or compiler of 
a work of no modern value in two folio volumes, 
entitled Bibliotheca Historica Sacra. Later edi- 
tions bear the title An Historical Dictionary of 
all Religions. 

Pluquet [a.d. 1 7 62]. A distinguished French 
Abbe of this name was the author of a very valu- 
able Didionnaire des Heresies, cles Erreurs, et des 
Schismes, tfc., in two volumes, which has been 
frequently republished ; and which was again 
printed, with additions by L’Abbe Claris, in 
L’Abbe Migne’s Encyclopjedie Theologigue , in the 
year 1863. The work is largely indebted to 
Prateolus, but it is the most valuable of all works 
of the kind that have been published for ordinary 
readers. It is supplemented by a very full ac- 
count of all Jansenist writers, and by the Index 
Expnrgatorius , but is of a Gallican rather than 
an Ultramontane tone. The -work is deficient in 
references. 

Walch, Christian Wilhelm Franz [a.d. 
1762]. This learned writer produced an invaluable 
History of Sects and Heresies in eleven octavo 
volumes under the title Entwurf einen Vollstdn- 
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digen Ili&tone der Kezereien, Spaltungen und Re - 
ligionsstreitigkeiten, bis anf die Zeiten der Re- 
formation. It is a great treasury of information, 
and also of references to original sources of his- 
tory on the subject. 

Murray [a.d. 1764], a dissenting preacher at 
[Newcastle, was the author of a History of Re- 
ligion in four octavo volumes. He was the writer 
of the well known Sermons to Asses and Doctors 
of Divinity, and the former work is often, as may 
be supposed, eccentric and superficial, though 
written in some parts after careful research. 

Lardner [a.d. 1780]. A posthumous work of 
Dr. Lardner’s was printed sometime after his 
death, entitled The History of the Heretics of the 
first two centuries after Christ. Having been 
left in a very unfinished state by Lardner, it was 
completed with large additions by John Hogg. 
The historical account is supplemented with 
many quotations in the original; but the disposi- 
tion of the writer to apologize for all heretics, and 
to explain away all heresies makes the history 
itself of little value. 

Adams, Hannah [a.d. 1805], compiled (chielly 
from Mosheim) an American Vieio of religious in 
one octavo volume. 

Bogue and Bennett’s [a.d. 1808] History of 
Dissenters from the Revolution in 1688 to the 
year 1808, in four octavo volumes, is the stan- 
dard history of Dissenters from an extreme dis- 
senting standpoint, and contains much valuable 
information. 

Adam’s [a.d. 1809] Religious World Dis- 

played, in three octavo volumes, contains much 
useful information respecting the state of Eng- 
lish sects early in the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Adam was a Scotch Episcopalian clergyman. 

Gregoire [a.d. 1810], Bishop of Blois, wrote 
a Histoire des Sedes Religieuses . . . depids le 
commencement du Siecle dernier jusqu' ci Vepocpie 
aduelle. A new edition of this, in six octavo 
volumes, was printed with large additions in 
1845. It contains a very full account of all the 
schools of French Deists, and may be called a 
religious history of the Revolution. 

Evans’ [a.d. 1827] Sketch of the various De- 
nominations of the Christian World is a small 
volume compiled from authorities of no value. 
It is a work of the most flimsy character, yet 
perhaps the most popular book of its kind. The 
edition of 1841 is the least worthless. 

Burton [a.d. 1829], Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity at Oxford, printed his Bampton Lec- 
tures for that year under the title of An Inquiry 
into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age. This 
work is of the highest authority, dealing with 
the history and principles of the Gnostic sects. 
More than 350 out of 600 octavo pages are occu- 
pied with elaborate notes, abounding in references 
to original authorities. 

Conder’s [a.d. 1838], Analytical and Com- 
parative view of cdl Religions now Extant, was 
written by a popular dissenting minister of some 
learning. 

Guyot’s [a.d. 1847] Didionnaire Universelle 
des Heresies, Ac., was printed in a single vol- 
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lime at Lyons, a second edition appearing in 
1855. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF ALL DENOMINATIONS [a.D. 

1851], republished in 1870 as the Religions of the 
World , gives an account, from the “Low Church” 
point of view, of the Jews, the Homan Catholics, 
the Greek Church, the Church of England, the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Ac. The 
book was compiled for the Evangelical Alliance, 
and in a polemical and homiletic style (by writers 
of the sects described) rather than with any 
historical research. 

Marsden’s [a.d. 185G] History of Churches 
and Sects , republished as a Dictionary of 
Churches and Sects , deals with a few only of 
the principal ancient and modern sects, and is 
of rather more authority than the last named 
work. 

Gardner’s Faiths of the World , a Dictionary 
oj all Religio7is and Religious Sects , is an un- 
dated work extending to three large and thick 
volumes, and published about 18G5 at Glasgow 
and in America. It is compiled from Meander’s 
Church History and Pluquet’s Dicfionnaire des 
Heresies , Ac., and is carefully written, though 
with too great diffuseness, and with a total 
absence of reference to authorities. 

Skeat’s [a.d. 18GD] History of the Free 
Churches of England from 1688 to 1851, the 
second edition of which was printed in 18G9, 
contains many valuable particulars respecting 
English Dissenters during the last two centuries, 
and is an useful supplement to Neal's History 
of the Puritans. 

Curteis [a.d. 1871]. The Bampton Lectures 
for that year, by G. H. Curteis, Principal of the 
Lichfield Theological College, are entitled Dissent 
in its relation to the Church of England. They 
comprise an admirable and very trustworthy 
account of the Independents, the Romanists, the 
Baptists, the Quakers, the Unitarians, and the 
Vesleyans. 

HERETICS. The “one faith” [Eph. iv. 5] 
was given “once for all” [a7ra£, Jude 3] by the 
Apostles from the momentary Voice of God the 
Father [Luke iii. 22, ix. 35], the long continued 
instruction by word and act of God the Son 
[John xiv. 25, xvi. 33, xx. 31], and the abiding 
inspiration of God the Hol} r Ghost [John xiv. 2G, 
xvi. 13 ; Acts ii. 3, 4]. The faith thus delivered 
by the Apostles as the messengers of God was 
gradually formulated into a few principal pro- 
positions (as particular doctrines were successively 
called in question), by the collected representatives 
of the Church, until a Standard of Faith was 
completed in the Nicene Creed, comprising those 
truths which all hang together in such an unity 
that one link of the chain cannot be taken away 
without injury to the whole chain. 

Heretics are, therefore, those who break the 
“one faith” by making a selection [aipecris] of 
some parts of it for acceptance and belief and of 
others for rejection and disbelief. 

That heresies would arise in the Church was 
predicted by our Lord in the parable of the tares 
which were sown among the wheat : ami from 
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His use of the word “enemy” [Matt. xiii. 25] 
Ho seems to direct us to consider them as 
originating with that Sower of division who 
originally separated man from God, and broke 
up the first human family by the suggestion of 
crime. But Christianity was almost necessarily 
reacted upon by Judaism, and by the Greek and 
Oriental philosophy with which it came into 
contact ; and such reaction may be considered as 
the first sowing of the tares. The early forms of 
opposition to Christianity, therefore, the denial 
of the facts which lay at the foundation of its 
principles, soon passed into a perversion of those 
facts, and this again into misleading interpreta- 
tions of the principles themselves. 

All heresy, moreover, may be described as an 
answer more or less false to the question, “What 
think ye of Christ; whose Son is He?” for as 
the germ of the whole faith was contained in its 
first Divine proclamation from heaven, “Thou 
art My Beloved Son,” so the correlation of all 
parts of the Creed is such that every form of 
heresy may be traced to some misbelief respect- 
ing the Incarnate Person of the Blessed Trinity^. 
The earliest heretics, consequently, after those 
who actually denied the Incarnation or the Re- 
surrection, were those who endeavoured to de- 
preciate the glory of Christ, by setting themselves 
up as rival claimants to a Divine mission. 

In Simon Magus, Menander, and Dositpieus, 
we thus see a type of the earliest heretics as dis- 
tinguished from the open antagonists of Christi- 
anity. Simon Magus, born a Samaritan (as were 
the other two also), but educated in Egypt, pro- 
bably in Alexandria, where he became imbued 
with Oriental philosophy, represented that he 
was “ the great power of God,” not denying the 
Divine Nature of Christ, but claiming for him- 
self a still nearer place to the Godhead, the 
Father to Samaritans, the Son to Jews, the 
Holy Ghost to Gentiles, come as the true re- 
deemer of the human race. Menander and 
Dositheus appear in a similar manner to have 
assumed the character of redeemers, although 
very little else is known about them. Such 
were, therefore, the very type of the “ false 
Christs” predicted by our Lord, who tried to 
suppress the religion of the true One by present- 
ing themselves in some similar relation to Christ 
as that which the Egyptian magicians assumed 
towards Moses. 

The next development of heresy is represented 
by Cerintiius and the Docetze, who methodized 
into a pseudo-philosophical system that which in 
Simon Magus was nothing but a crude, though 
supernatural, imposture. Cerinthus maintained 
that the Incarnate Son of God was at first a mere 
human child, brought into being as other children ; 
that when he grew up to manhood, Christ came in 
the form of a dove and settled on Jesus, to be 
united to His natural person until the Crucifixion, 
when the Christ departed and Jesus alone, as a 
mere natural man, suffered and died. To this im- 
pious theory the Docetm added that the body which 
was crucified was the mere SoKija $, or appear- 
ance of a body, a phantom which seemed to suffer 
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and seemed to die, but which had no substantial 
existence. Against this attempt to rationalize a 
mystery, St. John opposed arguments of more 
truly reasonable a character, drawn from practi- 
cal knowledge and experience, “ That which was 
from the beginning, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled. . . . That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto yon” [1 John 
i. 1, 3.] 

The more subtle reaction of Oriental philoso- 
phy on Christianity began with the Gnostics, 
of whom Cerinthus was indeed the precursor. 
They began to speculate on the moral phase of 
religion, and passed on from thence to its doc- 
trine. The world is not all good as God is : how 
did evil come there? The explanation of this, 
and the consequences following from that expla- 
nation were their yywcris, a knowledge of things 
Divine which they alone possessed, and which 
constituted them the true “knowers” of truth, 
or “ Gnostics.” But this yvl oens was a mere adap- 
tation of Christianity to old Persian specula- 
tions (little better than the poetical mythology 
of the Greeks), in which Ormuzd figured as the 
First Cause of a Kingdom of Light and Good, 
while Ahriman was the First Cause of a kingdom 
of Darkness and Evil. There was no history in 
these speculations, but mere imagination ; and the 
Christianity whose history was so recent as al- 
most to belong to that generation was treated as 
if it had little or no connection with facts, and 
almost as if it, like the Persian dualism, was an 
ideal system evolved out of some philosopher's 
brain. Thus the dualistic philosophy and the 
Christian history were fused into a clumsy 
amalgam, of which these were the component 
parts. [i] God was never manifested to the 
world until Christ came. [2] Everything mate- 
rial belonging to the kingdom of evil, the mate- 
rial world cannot be a creation of the good God. 

[3] But all created things came into being by a 
process of emanation from God, those emanations 
proceeding more directly from Him being near- 
est to Him in spirituality and goodness, and those 
emanating indirectly through previous emana- 
tions gradually deteriorating until material and evil 
things came into existence at a vast distance from 
the “ Pleroma,” or Fulness of the Divine Nature. 

[4] That Christ was one of the inferior beings, 
sent into the world to give the true yiwis or 
knowledge of things Divine. [5] That He de- 
scended on the man Jesus at His baptism, as 
held by the Docetse. [6] That after death, the 
soul is absorbed into God, and the body, being 
material and evil, has no future existence. 

All these blasphemous theories are plainly part 
of the chain which Cerinthus and his predecessors 
began to forge : and in the third century they cul- 
minated in the heresy of the Manic limans. 
Manes, the originator of this heresy, who claimed 
to be the Comforter promised by Christ, took up 
the dualistic notions of his predecessors, and carried 
to its extremest length their heretical principle 
that everything material is essentially evil. He 
represented this world as the battlefield of the 
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two opposite kingdoms, and each particular man 
as an epitome of the world itself, in whom 
matter and spirit are continually struggling for 
supremacy. On these principles was founded a 
severe austerity, the object of which was to 
emancipate the spirit of man from the power of 
his material body, but which became the root of fa- 
naticism and Antinomianism in subsequent times. 
For there was a singular vitality in Manicheeism, 
and though apparently suppressed in the fourth 
century, it crops up in every direction, even in 
the middle ages, among those numerous anti-sacer- 
dotal sects which sprung from the Paulicians, 
and which, under cover of professed superiority 
to Church ordinances, veiled profligacies that 
made them hateful to Church and State alike. 

These flagrant and broad lines of heresy were 
followed by a more subtle class, in which the two 
natures of Christ as God on the one hand, or as 
Man on the other, were made the subject of 
assault, doubt, and misbelief. These all grafted 
themselves on the original fundamental denial 
that He was anything more than man, a denial 
that underlay the systems of preceding heresies, 
and originated with the unbelieving Jews. 

The Sabellians, the earliest of these heretics, 
built their heresy upon the opinion of Praxeas, 
that “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” were but 
three names for one Person ; Sabellius originat- 
ing the more subtle notion that these names in- 
dicate three properties or capacities of one Person. 
This rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity was, 
in reality, the form in which the Divine Nature 
of our Lord was repudiated, the Word of God 
being considered to be not a distinct Person in 
the Godhead, but only one of its properties. 

The Sabellian heresy failed to account for the 
historical wonder of Christ’s life. The Samosa- 
t an ians, therefore, followers of Paul, Bishop of 
Samosata, while still accepting the doctrine of 
the Trinity only in the Sabellian sense, admitted 
a certain supernatural connection between God 
and Christ; maintaining that Jesus was a man 
only, though miraculously conceived, but that 
being supernatu rally favoured he grew up to a 
sinless manhood, and then received that property 
of the Divine Nature called the Word and 
Wisdom of God in such a manner as to be 
clothed with it though not being it. Thus 
Christ was represented as a deified man, and as 
such received a certain amount of worship, but 
He was not adored as God. 

Out of such opinions arose those of the Arians. 
Their founder, Arius, followed in the track of 
former heretics, and kept up the succession which 
is to be traced through Paul of Samosata, Sa- 
bellius, Praxeas, the Gnostics, the Docetoe, and 
Cerinthus, back to the Apostolic age itself. But 
as the last general persecution of Christians was 
the most severe trial which the Church had to 
undergo from brute force, so the heresy of Arius 
was its most severe intellectual trial in those 
early ages. The substance of the Arian heresy 
stated in a few words is : That the Second 
Person in the Holy Trinity is not God in the 
same sense as the First, or in any true sense, for 
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the Second Person is not eternal, and there was, 
therefore, a time when God the Father existed, 
hut the Son of God did not exist. Like all 
preceding heresies it was thus a consistent part of 
the enduring opposition which from the iirst had 
been made to the Incarnation, that is to the 
union of Perfect God with Perfect man. 

Subsequent heresies that have arisen in the 
Church have, to a very large extent, been de- 
veloped out of Arianism. Thus the Macedonians 
found it a natural consequence of that heresy to 
deny the Godhead of the Third Person in the 
Holy Trinity ; the Nestorians to deny that the 
Mother of Jesus was the Mother of One who was 
God as well as man from the time when He 
began to be incarnate by taking of her substance; 
the Eutychians to deny the Incarnation alto- 
gether, maintaining that Christ was God alone. 
In a similar manner the Unitarianism and So- 
einianism of the Reformation period embodied 
the misbelief of the Arianism of a thousand years’ 
earlier date; and modern Rationalism, as repre- 
sented by Strauss’ or Renan’s Life of Jesus , con- 
tinue the attack upon the great central dogma 
of Christianity. 

But our Lord Himself predicted that the tares 
should grow with the wheat until the harvest, 
and the race of heretics cannot be expected to 
become extinct, though the capacity for invent- 
ing quite novel heresies seems long since to have 
been exhausted. The truths that were proved 
and the errors that were confuted twelve or 
fourteen hundred years ago, have to be proved 
and refuted over and over again through the 
ignorance and perverseness of those who are 
seduced by the pleasures of controversy, and the 
pages of the present volume bear witness to the 
multitudinous variety of forms in which a few 
main lines of heresy can be moulded. By pro- 
viding materials for comparative heresiology it 
will also contribute towards an exhibition of the 
intellectual weakness which in reality pervades 
heresy in general, for, in the words of St. Jerome, 
“ Hsereses suam ad originem reveeasse, refutasse 
est,” 

HERMIANS. [Herm ionites.] 
HERMION1TES. [Seleucians.] 
HERMOGENES. In the last of St. Paul’s 
matings he records that “ all they which are in 
Asia” had turned away from him, and he par- 
ticularly specifies Phygellus and Ilermogenes 
[2 Tim. i. 15]. His words do not necessarily 
convict them of heresy, but TertulJian speaks of 
them as among those who denied the resurrection 
of the body [Tertull. de liesurr. Cam . xxiv.], 
and Epiphanius classes them with Cerinthus, 
Ebion, and others, as heretics who denied our 
Lord’s Divine Nature and His miraculous con- 
ception [Epiphan. Uteres, li. 0]. This is all that 
is known respecting Hermogcnes, unless a legend 
under the name of Abdias is taken into account, 
which states that he had been a magician, and 
was converted by St. James the Greater. [Fab- 
ricius, Cod. Apocr. IV. i. p. 517.] 

HE RMO GEN IANS. A school of very early 
Christian Materialists who took their name 
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and their tenets from Ilermogenes about A.n. 
170. 

This heretic is known to us almost entirely from 
a chapter of Hippolytus [fief id. viii. 10], and 
from Tertullian’s tract, Ad versus Hcrmorjenem. 
Philaster and Augustine name him in their re- 
spective articles on Sabellius. Iremeus and Epi- 
phanius do not notice him at all. Thcodoret’s 
summary is probably second-hand \_IIcer. fab. i. 
19], but it mentions one particular not given by 
Hippolytus or Tcrtullian. 

Ilermogenes asserted in the first place the 
eternity of a subject-matter out of which the 
world was made. Lardner remarks, “ I do not 
see that Hermogenes argued so much from the 
impossibility of God’s making the world out of 
nothing, as from the unfitness of it. If the 
world has been made out of nothing, he feared 
that the evil therein must be ascribed to the will 
of God, which would have been a reflection on 
His goodness. But matter, out of which the 
world was made, being inherently evil, he sup- 
posed that he thereby vindicated the Divine 
goodness” [Lardner’s Works, viii. 583, ed. 1861]. 
This remark is based upon Tertullian’s second 
chapter, in which Ilermogenes is represented as 
arguing thus : The Lord made all things either 
out of Himself, or out of nothing, or out of some- 
thing ; not out of Himself, for then He would be 
dissoluble into parts ; not out of nothing, for 
then all things would have been made good, as 
good as the Maker Himself is good; therefore 
out of something, coeval with Himself, but in 
itself faulty. This argument proceeds, not on 
the supposition of a physical impossibility of an 
act of creation, but on the supposition of an inher- 
ency of evil in all matter. On which supposition 
“ unfitness ” and “ impossibility,” when used 
with regard to Almighty God, become synony- 
mous terms. 

Hippolytus and Theodoret state that Ilermo- 
genes Held simply the impossibility of a creation 
out of nothing. Tertullian says that the doctrine 
of an eternal subject-matter was learnt from the 
Stoics. He represents Hermogenes as deserting 
Christianity for the old philosophy. Hippolytus 
says that Hermogenes unconsciously followed the 
Platonists. 

Hermogenes’ second argument was this : There 
never was a time when tire title of “Dominus” 
did not belong to God; but that title is rela- 
tive, it implies the existence of something over 
which God was Lord ; that something was 
matter. Tertullian denies the major of the 
syllogism. 

To the main argument brought against Henno- 
genes, that by attributing eternity to matter he 
invested it with the attributes of Deity, and 
thereby introduced two Gods, he is represented 
as replying that in his system the prerogative of 
the Almighty, as the Author of all things, is pre- 
served. Tertullian’s rejoinder is an attempt to 
shew that according to Hermogenes’ principles 
matter must be also the author of all things 
(auctrix omnium). It is not told in what manner 
and in what terms the distinction between the 
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eternity of matter and the eternity of God was 
made. The course of Tertullian’s remarks leads 
us to think that llermogenes considered the 
existence of matter to he a necessary result of the 
eternal self-existence of God ; and matter there- 
fore to he eternal, not in itself as if it were self- 
existing, hut by consequence. 1 Such a notion it 
is true involves greater difficulties than those the 
theory is intended to remove ; hut it usually 
happens that a heresy adopted to remove diffi- 
culties only plunges its author into greater 
difficulties. 

I. This eternal matter was said to he partly 
corporeal, and partly incorporeal ; and we are told 
that hy the incorporeal part was meant its unregu- 
lated motion (inconditus motus) [ adv . Herm. ch. 
xxxvi.]. One cannot think that Hermogenes 
made the absurd assertion that motion is a sub- 
stance, however incorporeal; it may he supposed 
that he asserted some active principle, styled an 
incorporeal substance, some principle of nascent 
life, combined with matter, causing and mani- 
festing itself in motion. His homely illustration, 
mentioned both hy Hippolytus and Tertullian, is 
that of a seething-pot. According to Hippolytus, 
he described the formation of the world as 
follows: — “ When matter was continually moving 
in a rude and disorderly manner, God reduced it 
into order by the following expedient. As He 
gazed upon matter in a seething condition, like 
the contents of a pot when a fire is burning under- 
neath, He effected a partial separation. And 
taking one portion from the whole He subdued 
it ; but another portion He allowed to be whirled 
about in a disorderly manner. What was thus 
subdued is the world, but that other portion 
remains wild, and is denominated chaotic matter” 
[Hippol. Refut. viii. 10, Clark’s tr.]. 

Hermogenes’ arguments, as has been already 
noticed, proceed on the assumption that matter 
is inherently evil ; but on this point Tertullian 
charges him with ambiguity. In chapters xii. 
xiii., Tertullian argues on the assumption of that 
inherent evil ; in chapter xxxvii. he says that 
matter is alleged to be neither good nor evil. 
Still, in this case, it was considered to retain “ a 
certain blind force, a degree of inflexibility, owing 
to which it could not be entirely bent and con- 
formed to the will of the Deity. Hence the 
evils and disorders that afflict the world” [Prof. 
Jeremie, in Enc. Met . xi. 159], The tenet of the 
inherent evil of matter was doubtless the origin 
of the wild notion that our Lord in the course of 
His Ascension deposited His Body in the sun. 2 
This notion is mentioned by Hippolytus and 
Theodoret, and is named in a fragment of Clemens 

1 Certainly, although Hermogenes considered matter 
as coeval with the Deity, he nevertheless maintained 
that the Deity had from all eternity ruled over it. [See 
Mosheiin, de Rebus Christ, ii. p. 368, Vidal’s tr.] 

* From the silence of Tertullian as to this singular 
opinion Mosheim argues, notwithstanding Theodoret’s 
authority, that the Hermogenes referred to hy Clement 
is not the Hermogenes of Tertullian. Hippolytus’ testi- 
mony settles the point against Mosheim. The passage 
in Clement is from the Eclogce ex Prog)hetis. [See Routh, 

Rel. Sae. i. 378.] 
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Alexandrinus [iv. 49, ed. KIolz]. The same 
belief was held by Ilermias and Seleucus of 
Galatia, who were probably disciples of llermo- 
genes [Philast. lv. ; August, lix. Seleucians.] 
The words “ in the sun hath He placed his taber- 
nacle” [Ps. xix. 4, Sept, vers.] were, Theodoret 
says, alleged in support of this notion, to which 
was added that the devil and all demons are to 
be related into matter. 

II. From this primeval matter Hermogenes 
maintained that not the body only but also the 
soul of man was formed. “ Ex material suggestu” 
are the words employed to describe this second 
materialistic tenet [Tert. de Anivui , i.]. Ter- 
tullian here refers to another tract on this special 
point, De censu Animce , which is not extant, and 
does not dwell at length upon it in the existing 
tract Adversus Hermogenem. We are not told 
therefore precisely what Hermogenes meant by 
“ anima.” Probably he meant only the principle 
of animal life, derived from the incorporeal sub- 
stance of his supposed original matter. 3 Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to say that he meant 
“ soul and spirit,” as his tenet has been repre- 
sented. In ch. xxi. of the treatise De Anima 
Hermogenes is charged with denying the freedom 
of the will. 

Both Hippolytus and Tertullian acknowledge 
the orthodoxy of Hermogenes in other respects. 
The former writes, “ He acknowledges, however, 
that Christ is the Son of God, who created all 
things, and he confesses that He was born of a 
virgin and of the Spirit, according to the voice 
of the gospels:” the latter writes, “He docs not 
appear to acknowledge any other Christ as Lord,” 
but goes on to argue that holding Him in a dif- 
ferent way, he really makes Him another being. 

The work of Theophilus of Antioch against 
“ the heresy of Hermogenes” [Euseb. Hist . Ecch 
iv. 24] is lost. Neither is there any record of a 
special synodical condemnation of Hermogenes. 
[Sadellians.] 

HERXXHUTTERS. [Moravians.] 

HESYCHASTS [go-v^la, stillness]. A school 
of Greek Quietists which sprung up among 
the monks of Mount Athos in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. They were also called 
*0 fjL<j)aX6\jrv\o t, or “ Umbilicanimi,” from the 
strange mystical opinion which they held that 
the illumination of his soul w r as made visible to 
the monk who practised perfect stillness, by fix- 
ing his intent gaze upon the umbilical region of 
his person. The names of the Euchites and the 
Massalians were also revived as appellations of 
the Hesychasts by their opponents, and they 
were called “ Palamites,” from Palamis their 
leader. 

The mysticism of these Greek monks appears 
to have been founded on that of Dionysius, the 
author of the “Celestial Hierarchy” and “Mysti- 
cal Theology,” whose works were extensively 

3 Many of the Gnostic sects held man’s soul to he 
twofold, a sensitive and concupiscent soul derived from 
the soul of the world, and an intelligent and rational 
soul added hy the goodness of the Creator. [See Mosheim, 
de Rebus Chr. ante Const. Vidal’s tr. ii. p. 233.] 
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read during the middle ages, and from being un- 
critically assigned to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
were considered to possess an almost apostolical 
authority. The well-known Light theory of 
Dionysius was adopted by the Hesychasts in the 
form of these three propositions : [1] That God 
dwells in an eternal Light, and that although 
llis Person is never seen, this Divine Light 
sometimes becomes visible to His saints on earth, 
as at the Transfiguration : [2] That this Divine 
Light is the activity of God, as distinguished 
from His Person : [3] That it operates in men 
by illuminating the soul from within, in the case 
of those who practise intense abstraction and self- 
renunciation (airaOcia), and that it may become 
visible to those who possess it. Dionysius had 
written in his third chapter that prayer “ is a 
chain of light let down from the height of heaven 
and reaching to earth ; and, as we grasp it, first 
with the one hand and then with the other, we 
seem to draw it to us, while really we are raised 
by it to the loftier splendour of the light;” and 
the Hesyehast notion seems to have been a per- 
version of Dionysius’ spiritual perception into a 
sensuous perception. 

In the year 1337, the Hesychasts were brought 
into controversy with Barlaam, Abbot of the 
Basilian monastery of St. Saviour’s at Constanti- 
nople. He was a native of Calabria, and to his 
"Western mind the Eastern mysticism was a fana- 
tical heresy. He carried on the controversy for 
four years, his opponent being Gregory Palamas, 
the intellectual leader of the Hesychasts, who 
was afterwards Archbishop of Thessalonica. A 
Constantinopolitan Council of 1341 deciding in 
favour of the Hesychasts, Barlaam returned to 
the Latin Church and became Bishop of Giermce 
in his native country. The controversy w r as 
afterwards revived by Acindynus, a monk also 
of Constantinople, who wrote a treatise De Essen- 
tia et Operatione Dei . The principal writer on 
the opposite side was Nicolas Cabasilas, the then 
Bishop of Thessalonica, in his Life of Christ , in 
which he put in the background the Light theory 
and Umbilicanimism of the Hesychasts, and 
maintained from an intellectual standpoint the 
principle that there is an incommunicable essence 
in the Divine Nature, and also a communicable 
property of that Nature, the latter being the 
operating power of Christian perfection. This 
theory was applied especially by Cabasilas to the 
operation of the Sacraments, associating the spi- 
ritual life of the Christian with the life-giving 
Light proceeding from the Person of Christ. In 
doing so he seems to have lost sight of the very 
questionable, if not heretical, proposition of the 
Hesychasts respecting the Nature of God, and to 
have passed onward to such a development of 
Sacramental theology as that founded on Hooker’s 
w r ell-known statement that Sacraments are an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation. 

The Hesycliast controversy was but of a few 
years’ duration, closing with the work of Caba- 
silas; the mystics of Mount Athos being dis- 
persed in the troubles of the waning Empire. 
[Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. viii. 90, ed. 17G2. 
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Doruer’s Person of Christ , If. i. 23G, Clark’s 
tran si.] 

1 1 KTEROUSIANS. A name given to the 
extreme Arians, who maintained in its broadest 
form the heresy that the essence of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity was different from 
that of the First Person (It epovcrios). The more 
commonly used name was that of Anojkeans. 

HETHEBINGTONIANS. A sect of London 
Familists, whose distinctive tenet was (like that 
of the Grindletonians in the North of England) 
a repudiation of the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. Hetherington did penance at Paul’s Cross 
on February lltli, 1627, when Dr. Stephen 
Denison, Hector of St. Catharine Cree, preached 
a sermon, afterwards published under the title of 
The White Wolf and containing some interest- 
ing notices of contemporary Puritanism. 

HICKSITES. The principal section of the 
American Quakers. They are so called from 
Elias Hicks of Philadelphia, who endeavoured, 
in the year 1827, to revive what he considered 
to be the original tenets and practices of George 
Fox and the earlier members of his sect. This 
revival, however, is on the nationalist side rather 
than the Quiet is t side of Quakerism. For the 
Jlieksites repudiate altogether the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Atonement ; and their view 
of the “light within” reduces it to mere natural 
conscience, by following the dictates of which 
alone they consider that men will gain salvation. 
The Hicksites are not recognised by the English 
Quakers; and the older section of the American 
Quakers consider them to have openly denied 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. They 
are, however, by far the most numerous section 
of the Quakers in America. 

HIEL. Under this name, which means “sal- 
vation,” some mystical books were published in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, by a 
fanatical Dutch writer whose real name was 
Hendrik Jansen. Translations into German 
were printed as late as between 1G80 and 1690; 
and English translations of several of them, made 
in that century, exist in MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and probably elsewhere. Some account 
of Jansen’s writings is given in vol. iii. of Ar- 
nold’s Kirchen-und Ketzer-Hidorie. He is erro- 
neously identified by Adelung, in his Supplement 
to Joeher’s Ally. Gelehrten- Lexicon, with Fred. 
Breckling, a voluminous German writer of similar 
books of mystical fanaticism, who died in 1711. 
Of the latter a very full account is given in 
Moller’s Cimbria Literata. 

1IIERACITES. Hierax, the leader of this 
school, was of Leontium in Egypt, and flourished 
in the beginning of the fourth century. He was 
confessedly a man of great ability and learning, 
and of unblameable life. His followers were 
chiefly gathered from the Egyptian monks, who 
were attracted by his ascetic teaching; but he 
himself was neither monk nor priest. 

Hierax is placed by Epiphanius \IIcer. lxvii.] 
immediately after Manichaeus, and some have 
therefore inferred that he was of the Maniehsean 
school. But Epiphanius attributes to him none 
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of the peculiar tenets of that school. There is 
late authority indeed, that of Photius and Peter 
of Sicily in the ninth century, for calling Hierax 
a Manichee. 1 This evidence however cannot 
outweigh the statement of doctrines made by 
Epiphanins. In two particulars, Epiphanius 
refers the doctrine he names to Origen : and 
Hierax’ “allegorical interpretation, his rejection 
of the resurrection of the body, and of sensual 
notions of a future life, as also his disapproba- 
tion of marriage, and of the use of flesh and 
wine, point rather to a maintenance of Origenist 
principles carried out to extremes, than to a 
Manichman origin ” [Gieseler, Comp. i. p. 24G]. 
But with regard to the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, Epiphanius expressly states that Hierax 
did not hold with Origen, that he rather held 
that the Son is truly begotten of the E atlier, and 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father. 
Against this testimony to Hierax’ orthodoxy in 
the first article of our faith is the charge of 
Arius, who, in his letter to Alexander, declaring 
his own belief in a true generation of the Son, 
denies several heresies, and among them ws 
TepaKas Anyvov ebro Avyvov, rj ws \afnrd8a as 
Suo [Epiph. Ilcer. Ixix. cap. 7]. The former 
illustration of fire kindled from fire, however 
weak, may be used, and was used by Catholic 
Fathers. The illustration of a lamp with two 
wicks, fed with the same oil, points rather, if it 
be pressed, to a much later heresy, condemned at 
the fourth Lateran Council, the heresy which 
taught that there is a distinct substance or com- 
mon essence from which the Three Persons of the 
Trinity derived their being, so that in reality 
the Trinity became a Qnaternity. It cannot be 
thought, in opposition to Epiphanius’ testimony, 
that Hierax held this tenet. The illustration 
may have been unadvisedly used, or it may have 
been misrepresented. The errors ascribed by 
Epiphanius to Hierax, stated also by Augustine 
[Fleer, xlvii.] and in Prsedestinatus [xlvii.] are — 

I. The denial of the resurrection of the body. 
This, it is said, seems to be borrowed from 
Origen ; and it may be doubted whether it arises 
from anything more than an assertion of the 
spiritual body [1 Cor. xv. 44]. 

IL The denial of a visible Paradise. This 
also is said to be an error of Origen’s. Few will 
now dispute Augustine’s dictum, that the argu- 
ment concerning the place to which God trans- 
lated Enoch and Elias does not touch Christian 
faith 2 [< ie Peccato Orig . ii. 23]. 

1 Fabricius and Beansobre reckon Hierax among Mani- 
chees. Moslieim, Lardner and Gieseler deny that he was 
so. [See Lardner, Credib. chap, lxiii. sec. 7.] 

2 That the denial of a visible paradise is mentioned as 
a grave error in Hierax, as it is mentioned also in the 
case of the Seleneians, shews that ranch stress was laid 
on the point in the early Church. Irenaeus writes 
[adv. Hccr. v. 2]: “Where, then, was the first man 
placed? In Paradise, certainly. . . . Wherefore, also, 
the elders who were disciples of the Apostles tell us that 
those who were translated were transferred to that place 
(for Paradise has been prepared for righteous men, such 
as have the Spirit ; in which place also Paul the Apostle, 
when he was caught up, heard words which are unspeak- 
able as regards us in our present condition), and that 
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III. The assertion that Melclrizcdech was tho 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity. This is 
doubtless heretical. [Melciiizedeciiians.] Hierax 
supported this notion by appealing to an apoc- 
ryphal book called Anabuticun , the Ascension of 
Isaiah . 

IY. The assertion that infants cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. This was grounded on an 
argument from the words, that a man is not 
crowned except he strive lawfully ; in which by 
a fallacy, the state of those who do not strive 
lawfully is attributed to those whom God lias 
not called to strive at all. The error is connected 
with the hyperascetic errors which follow. 

Y . On the ground that Christ requires a 
higher righteousness than Moses, and that there 
is no other way in which such higher righteous- 
ness can be exhibited than in mortification of the 
body, Hierax taught that marriage, and the use 
of meats and wine, were inconsistent with Gospel 
perfection. He wished to admit to Church 
communion only monks, nuns, and the unmarried. 
The author of Prmdestinatus tells that a contro- 
versy with Hierax was undertaken by Aphro- 
disius, Bishop of the Hellespont, of whom nothing 
is known. Hierax lived to the age it is said of 
ninety years, and strictly observed bis own rule. 
His followers do not appear to have formed them- 
selves into a separate sect. 

HIERARCH ITiE. [Hieracites.] 

HIGH CHURCHMEN. Those lay and cleri- 
cal members of the Church of England who 
exalt the authority of the Church, as being derived 
from Christ and His Apostles, and give prominence 
to the sacerdotal aspect of the ministerial office. 

The name first came into use in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, a writer of 1705 speak- 
ing of it as being then quite novel. “ By whom,” 
he writes, “ this distinction has been set up my 
narrow sphere of intelligence will not reach to 
inform me” [The Distinction of High Church and 
Low Church , §c.~\ : but the term bad been freely 
used in pamphlets of the preceding year. It was 
at first applied to that party in the Church which, 
on the accession of Queen Anne, supported the 

there shall they who have been translated remain until 
the consummation, as a prelude to immortality” [Tr. 
in Ante-Nic. Lib.]. Here paradise is the paradise of the 
intermediate state. But in the end of the same book, 
Paradise appears as the earth during the period of the 
Millennium. At the first resurrection of the just, some 
are admitted to Heaven, some enjoy the delights of Para- 
dise, some possess the beauty of the city [chap, xxxvi. 
sect. 2, compared with sect. -3]. The two descriptions 
harmonize. The paradise of the intermediate state was 
thought to be the original paradise of Adam, still existing 
on earth, and to be extended over the whole earth at the 
first resurrection. The denial of a visible paradise is 
thus connected with the rejection of the Millennium, 

< >rigen, from whom Hierax learnt that denial, having been 
the first to reject the Millennium. It must be observed 
that a belief in the Millennium by no means presupposes 
or requires a belief in a visible earthly paradise now exist- 
ing ; or rather that the true doctrine of the Millennium 
is only encumbered by the unfounded notion. It may 
well be that the early Fathers were led to their belief in 
a visible paradise from opposition to the Rabbinical con- 
ceits on the subject adopted by the Gnostics. . [See Har- 
vey’s note on Iren. v. 5, 1, and i. 30, 8 ; vol. i. p. 235, ii. 
p. 331. See also Routh, Leliq. Sac. iv. p. 66.] 
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direct succession of the Stuarts as of divine right, 
and opposed the settlement of the crown on the 
Hanoverian dynasty. During the Sachevcrell 
disturbances [a.d. 1700-1713] it acquired a still 
narrower political sense ; and at the end of the 
last century it had come to he a half political 
half ecclesiastical nickname for those orthodox 
clergy (of a rather chilly school of orthodoxy) 
who discountenanced alike Whiggery, Methodism, 
and Calvinism. Since the revival of theological 
principles and ritual practices, the term has been 
generally used to designate those who adopt 
them, the political meaning of it having entirely 
passed out of use. 

It is customary, for the rough-and-ready pur- 
poses of popular literature, to hx upon some 
particular nafhes as the founders of the High 
Church party, according to the phase of con- 
troversy which happens to he uppermost in the 
popular view, and the particular person of that 
party who happens to be most prominently 
associated with it. But, in reality, the Christian 
Church has always had parties within its walls, 
from the days when orthodox Christians who 
held a common faith said, “ I am of Paul, and I 
of A polios, and I of Cephas, and 1 of Christ” 
[1 Cor. i. 12], to the days when they began to be 
divided into “High” Churchmen and “Low” 
Churchmen. There have always, in fact, been a 
Petrine and a Pauline school of Christianity, the 
one magnifying the sacrificial work of the Church 
under the traditional shadow of the Apostle who 
especially pointed out Christ’s pastoral relation to 
llis people [1 Pet. ii. 25] ; the other magnify- 
ing the pastoral work of the Church under the 
patronage of the Apostle who especially taught 
its sacerdotal relation to Christ [Heb. v. — x.]. 
These are, however, but the golden and the 
silver sides of the same “shield of faith,” and it 
is only impatience, intellectual intolerance, and 
deficiency of love, which have divided into 
parties those who gazed on different aspects of 
one truth as if they had looked on two doctrines 
which were opposed to each other in their es- 
sential character, and could not both be truths. 
It may also be added that it is only the com- 
prehensive bond of true faith which can so hold 
together even intolerant, impatient, and unloving 
men, that such parties within an orthodox Church 
do not wander beyond its periphery and become 
sects outside of it. 

The lineage of the two great parties is distinctly 
traceable in the Church of England during the 
last three centuries, as may be seen by placing 
some few of the more conspicuous names at 
various periods opposite to each other. 


Refor- 

mation 

1’ERIOD. 


High Church . 

I Bp. Ridley and the 
) Prayer Book Divines, 
j Abp. Parker, Ah}), 
t Bancroft, Hooker. 


Low Church. 
Bp. Hooper, Abp. 
Grindal, Bp. Jewel, 
Cartwright, Travers, 
and the Puritans. 


Seven- 

teenth 

Century. 
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'Bp. Andrewes, Herbert, Abp. Abbot, Abp. 
Abp. Laud, Bp. Cosin, Williams, Bp. Hall, 
Abp. Sancroft and the Chill ingworth and the 
Nonjurors, Thorndike, Latitudinarians, 
Heylin, Bp. Beveridge, | Abp. Tillotson, 

Bp. Bull, Bp. Pearson. I Bp. Burnet. 


/Nelson, South, Dean Bp. Hoad ley, Abp. 
Etc.ii- i Stanhope, Bp. Butler, Seeker, H. Venn, 
tkenth ' Bp. Gibson, Up. Wilson, j Itomaine, Uerridge, 
Century. Abp. Wake, Dr. John- Tophidy, Lady Hun- 
> son, Wilkins, Wheatley, tingdon, J. Milner, 

I Cow per, Bp. Porteus. 

! Alex. Knox, Bp. JebhJJs. Milner, Ssott, 
Coleridge, llouth, Bp. Wilberforce, Simeon, 
Van Mildert, Joshua D. Wilson, Abp. 
Watson, Abp. Howley, | Magee, Abp. Sumner, 
Bp. Phillpotts, New- Dean Goode, Lord 
man, I'usev. I Shaftesbury. 

The continuity of these two leading schools in 
the Church of England having been thus ex- 
hibited, the history of the High Church school 
may be best shewn by a sketch of its course 
through each of the four periods indicated, from 
the Beformation epoch, which began in the 
earlier half of the sixteenth century, to that de- 
velopment of the theological and ritual phases of 
High Churchmanship which has been so con- 
spicuous in the middle of the nineteenth. 

I. High Churchmen of the Reformation period. 
The controversies which reached their climax 
during the reigns of the Tudors divided English- 
men into three parties, the Medievalists, who 
took the authority of Borne as the key of their 
position; the Puritans, who desired to supplant 
the ancient theology and ritual of the Church of 
England by a Calvinistic system of Presbyterian- 
ism; and the Reformers, in the exact sense of 
the word, who endeavoured so to re-form the 
Church of England as to clear it from mere 
mediaeval and foreign accretions, so to preserve 
its Catholic position, that it should still remain 
the true Church of England, and so to adapt its 
customs to the altered condition of society, that 
it should continue to be the Church of the people. 
The third of these parties were the High Church- 
men of the Beformation, allied with the Boruan 
party, on the one hand, in their anxiety to pre- 
serve the Episcopal system ; and with the Puritan 
party, on the other hand, in their determination 
to get rid of Ultramontanism from our theological 
and devotional standards. 

The abiding monuments of this party are the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Beligion. Both of these were, indeed, 
modified to a considerable extent through the 
influence of the Puritans ; but even after these 
changes they continued to represent, in the main, 
the principles of the High Church Iieformers, 
and attempts to impose an opposite sense upon 
them have never been permanently successful. 
Another admirable monument of the school is 
the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” of one of its most ob- 
scure members, the great Hooker. 

II. High Churchmen of the seventeenth century . 
The controversies of the Beformation period were 
handed down to the next century, blit the Boman 
party had left the Church of England and formed 
a sect outside of its borders in the } r ear 1570 
[Boman Catholics], while the extreme Puritans 
were also gradually forming sects of Baptists, 
Independents, and Presbyterians. There still 
remained, however, a very distinct division 
of High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, the 
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latter being the parents of the Nonconformists, 
who were expelled from their benefices because 
their anti-sacerdotal principles would not allow 
them to receive holy orders in 1GG2. [Noncon- 
formists.] 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century 
the devotional spirit was very strongly developed 
among High Churchmen : being carried on also, in 
a remarkable degree, into the next century. This 
development gave rise to the production of several 
books of private prayers, in which the theological 
framework of practical devotion was much more 
accurately articulated than in the loose and verbose 
rhetoric which went for prayer among the Puri- 
tans. Such were the private devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes, Archbishop Laud, and Bishop Cosin. 
From the same cause a ritual movement arose 
among High Churchmen, who endeavoured, by 
restoring the Lord’s Table to the east end of the 
chancel, and placing it “ altar-wise ” instead of 
“ table-wise,” to bring about a more reverent re- 
cognition of Divine Service as an act of worship 
towards God, and not a mere act of preaching, and 
of precatory forms said before the congregation. 
To the same time may be traced the education of 
a school of independent theologians such as 
Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull, Archbishop Bram- 
liall, Bishop Beveridge, Dean Jackson, Bishop 
Sanderson, Bishop Barrow, Thorndike, and 
Hammond. 

In this century High Churchmen had to defend 
the principles of the Deformation against the 
Puritans and the Boman Catholics at the cost of 
great sufferings. The life of Archbishop Laud 
was sacrificed to the Puritans, and a generation 
later seven bishops were sent to prison for making 
a stand against those encroachments of Popery 
which the Nonconformists were abetting under 
James II. During the Great Eebellion few escaped 
loss of property, and many were persecuted even to 
the loss of their lives. It was the same school 
of Churchmen which furnished the ranks of the 
Nonjurors — eight bishops, including the Primate 
and several of those who had been foremost in 
the defence of the Church during the late reign, 
with about four hundred of the clergy [Hallam’s 
Const. Hist. iii. 148] — among whom were such 
holy men as Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop Ken, 
and Kettlewell. [Nonjurors.] 

For the restoration of the Prayer Book in 
16G1, and its preservation from Presbyterian 
adulteration in 1689, later generations are also 
indebted to the High Churchmen of the seven- 
teenth century. The Prayer Book Annotations 
and Commentaries of Andrewes, Cosin, L’Estrange, 
Sparrow, and Comber, shew how faithful the divines 
of this century were to the traditions of the Defor- 
mation ; while Bishop Pearson’s Commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed — a work of the highest 
theological rank — contributed greatly to the main- 
tenance of orthodoxy when the dangerous errors 
of Arianism were being revived. 

Two great monuments of the practical work 
originated by the High Church laity and clergy 
at the end of the seventeenth century still remain 
in the Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
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ledge at home and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel abroad. 

III. II iyh Ch u rch men of the eigh teenth cent a ry. 
The Devolution of 1688, and the following ex- 
pulsion of the Nonjuring bishops and clergy, 
placed the most influential positions of the Church 
of England in the hands of the Latitudinarians, 
and tended greatly to suppress the school of 
orthodox theology and earnest devotion ■which 
had arisen under the guidance of the divines 
referred to in the preceding section. A similar 
result was produced by the cold shade of philo- 
sophical scepticism which pervaded society, and 
by the demoralized condition of the latter under 
the first two Hanoverian sovereigns. High 
Churchmanship too generally assumed a political 
aspect, and always lay under the cloud of dis- 
loyalty to the de facto sovereigns and of a 
desire to see them supplanted by the exiled 
Stuarts, so that “ High Churchman ” and “ Jacobite” 
became synonymous to the popular mind [Mat- 
thew Tindall’s Jacob it ism, Perjury , and Popery 
of High Church Priests , 1710]. There were, 
however, many literary men of the party who were 
never, like Dean Swift and Bishop Sprat, swal- 
lowed up in the political whirlpool, and whose 
works are among the greatest treasures of an 
ecclesiastical library. Bishop Butler’s Analogy 
provided the Church with a keen and nearly 
irresistible philosophical weapon against the un- 
belief of the age ; while almost equally good 
service was done for logical minds by Paley’s 
work on the Evidences of Christianity. 

Vast accumulations of material for Church his- 
tory were made in the works of the great canonists, 
Johnson, Bishop Gibson, and Wilkins, in a work 
which has commanded as much respect among 
foreign as among English theologians, the Ori- 
gines Ecclesiastics of Bingham, in the Fasti 
Ecclesis Anglicans of Le Neve, and in the 
most laborious works of Strype on Deformation 
History. Among the more distinctly theolo- 
gical works of the party during the eighteenth 
century are llickes’ Treatises on the Christian 
Priesthood and the Episcopal Order , Wall’s great 
History of Infant Baptism , and Waterland’s 
controversial treatises against the Arians of his 
day. Many valuable works on Holy Scripture 
were the production of the same school in this 
century, such as Dean Prideaux’s Connection of 
the Old and Neio Testament , with Shuck ford’s 
Continuation, Bishop Lowth’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, and Bishop Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. The Prayer Book was alsow r ell illustrated 
by Wheatley, in a volume which continued to 
be the standard work on the subject for more 
than a century. 

IV. High Churchmen of the nineteenth century. 
The literary phase of the High Churchmanship 
of the eighteenth century left its legacy to the 
nineteenth in the shape of a scholarly class of 
divines, who held ignorance and ignorant en- 
thusiasm in great abhorrence, and who were very 
often designated — though often most unjustly as 
to the latter of the two epithets — “high and 
dry.” They v r ere mostly unobtrusive men, of 
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refined culture, strongly opposed to changes in 
the Church, and better adapted for filling cpiiet 
positions as dignitaries than for keeping pace 
with the world’s progress in good or evil, as 
leaders in the one or combatants of the other. 
A strong intellectual influence was, however, 
ripening in the midst of this quiet school, the 
type of which may be traced in such men as 
Alexander Knox, Bishop Jebb, Wordsworth, Dr. 
Koiitli, Bishop Van Mildert, and John Miller. 1 
It was by such an influence that this “ old 
school ” of High Churchmen (best represented 
perhaps by Dr. Bouth, President of Magdalen 
College, who died, when more than ninety-nine 
years of age, in the year 1854) were training up 
another generation whose practical work made the 
name of “ High Churchmen ” more conspicuous 
than it had ever been before. 

The Tractartans. The development of this 
new school of High Churchmen was, however, 
the ecclesiastical result of political circumstances 
in the first instance, rather than of any design 
founded in ecclesiastical learning. 

At the time of the Eeform Bill agitation, the 
Eeform politicians exhibited great indignation 
against the clergy on account of the conservative 
principles which were manifested by their leaders, 
and especially by the twenty-one bishops whose 
votes were supposed to have thrown out the Bill 
in 1831. The course taken is indicated by the 
well-known admonition of the dictatorial Lord 
Grey to the bishops “ to set their house in order,” 
by frequent appeals of the Times newspaper, 
such as “ Will no question occur to the people of 
England touching my lords the bishops? Will 
nobody ask what business have they in Parlia- 
ment at all ?” [ Times , October 10th, 1831], and 
by the motions which were made in the House 
of Commons at the time for the expulsion of the 
bishops from Parliament. At the same time, 
the Dissenters began to organize their discordant 
sects into a united opposition to the Church. 
<e The whole machinery of popular agitation was 
put in motion, and it appeared that English 
Dissent was at last organized for the overthrow of 
the Church Establishment” [Skeats’ Hist, of the 
Free Churches of Eng . 589]. First one, and 
then (on its failure) another, society was formed to 
carry on this work of opposition, and no means 
were left untried for tlm accomplishment of the 
unchristian object in view. 2 By the assistance 
of O’Connell and the Boman Catholics, these 
efforts were so far successful, that in the year 

1 It is curious to find a correspondence between Dr. 
Doyle, Jolm O’Driscol, Alexander Knox, and Thomas 
Xewenharn, published at Dublin in the year 1824, on 
4< A Reunion of the Churches of England and Home. ” 
The last named layman was sanguine on the subject, but 
Knox considered that there was no ground for expecting 
that obstacles to reunion would he removed. [See also 
Knox’s Remains, iii. 314, ed. 183/.] 

2 These Anti-Church Associations were : [1] The Pro- 
testant Society, [2] The Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, 
[3] The Voluntary Church Association, [4] The Religious 
Freedom Society, [5] The Evangelical Voluntary Church 
Association, [6j The Anti-Church Association, [7] The 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patron- 
age and Control. None of these seven societies were 
co-existent. 
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1833 ten of the Irish bishoprics were abolished, 
and it was in contemplation to suppress others 
also. This course of events created general 
alarm among the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and, in the absence of any special organiza- 
tion for its defence, there seemed little prospect 
of averting further assaults. 

It was as the religious result of this crisis that 
the Tractarian party originated. The real founder 
of tho party was a distinguished High Church 
divine, who had long been labouring with his pen 
towards the accomplishment of that revival which 
his failing health and early death threw into the 
hands of others. This was Hugh James Eose, 
editor of the British Magazine, and subsequently 
Professor of Theology at Durham, Principal of 
King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the 
Archbishop ot Canterbury, lie was consulted in 
July 1833 by Arthur Perceval, Barrel Fronde of 
Oriel, and William Palmer of Worcester College, 
with reference to a movement projected by 
them for stemming the tide of destruction 
which seemed to he flowing over the Church , 
and after a week’s conference of this small party 
at Hadleigh, it was agreed that an united effort 
should he attempted among High Churchmen in 
behalf of two points, the maintenance of the 
doctrine of A^postolical Succession, and the pre- 
servation of the Prayer Book from Socinian 
adulterations. When the subsequent intellectual 
leader of the party, Jolm Henry Newman, re- 
turned from his long vacation tour on the Conti- 
nent, he also took part in the Oriel conferences : 
and they were occasionally joined in by Keble, 
whose Christian Year liad already made him fa- 
mous as a reviver of devotional Churchmanship. 
The first measure taken in consequence of these 
consultations was an attempt to form an “ Associa- 
tion of Friends of the Church,” of which the objects 
were to he these : “ [1] To maintain pure and invio- 
late the doctrines, the services, and the discipline 
of the Church ; that is, to withstand all change 
which involves the denial and suppression of 
doctrine, a departure from primitive practice in 
religious offices, or innovation upon the apostolic 
prerogatives, order, and commission of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. [2] To afford Churchmen 
an opportunity of exchanging their sentiments, 
and co-operating together on a large scale.” 
This plan, however, failed through discourage- 
ment by the bishops, and only a few country 
associations were formed on the principles pro- 
posed. 

But although no such general agitation was 
permitted as had been contemplated, the feelings 
of Churchmen had been thoroughly aroused by 
the course taken in Parliament and elsewhere, 
and both clergy and laity spoke out in a manner 
that shewed how great was their latent strength. 
In February 1834, an address was presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury signed by 7000 
clergy, in which anything like reckless change 
was deprecated, hut a promise given of “cheerful 
co-operation and dutiful support” in any measure 
that would “ tend to revive the discipline of 
ancient times, to strengthen the connection he- 
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tween the bishops, clergy, and people, and to 
promote the purity, the efficiency, and the unity 
of the Church. ” A similar address was signed 
by 230,000 lay heads of families, declaring their 
determination to uphold the Church with all 
their power. In May of the same year, King 
William IV. made a birthday speech to the 
bishops, in which he also declared his firm deter- 
mination to uphold the Church, and added with 
emphasis, “ I have spoken more strongly than 
usual, because of unhappy circumstances that have 
forced themselves upon the observation of all. 
The threats of those who are enemies of the 
Church make it the more necessary for those who 
feel their duty to that Church to speak out. The 
words which you hear are indeed spoken by my 
mouth, but they flow from my heart” [Perceval’s 
Collection of Papers, 1842; Palmer’s Narrative 
of Events , 1843]. There was then a general 
arousing of Churchmen. Meetings were held 
throughout the country to organize for defence of 
the Church in opposition to those who were seeking 
its destruction ; and when the real strength of 
Churchmen began to be exhibited in Parlia- 
ment by the constitutional method of presenting 
petitions, it was found expedient to delay for the 
present the contemplated attacks that were to 
have been made. 

The plan ultimately adopted by the “ Friends 
of the Church ” at Oxford, was that of endeavour- 
ing to influence public opinion by the publication 
of that series of pamphlets on Church History and 
Doctrine which, soon after its commencement, 
took the general title of Tracts for the Times. 
The first of these was published in 1833, the 
last, the famous “ No. 90,” in 1844. The writers 
of them were chiefly Newman, Froude, Pusey, and 
Isaac Williams. The first sixty-six of these pub- 
lications consisted of extracts from Cosin, Beve- 
ridge, Wilson, and Bull, with “ Pecords of the 
Church,” consisting of fragments from the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and a few original tracts on 
the Church, the Liturgy, and similar subjects. 
The succeeding twenty-four tracts comprised 
several on a much larger scale, and of a more 
theological character, including Dr. Pusey’s large 
work on Baptism, printed in 1834-5, a catena 
of authorities on the Apostolic Succession, a 
similar catena on the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
with compact treatises by Keble on Tradition, 
by Isaac Williams on “Deserve in communicating 
Peligious Knowledge,” and by Newman on 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Beligion. Several 
of them have been republished as separate 
works. 

The last of these tracts was the most important 
of all. Its object was to shew that the Articles, 
“ the offspring of an uncatholic age, are, through 
God’s Providence, to say the least, not uncatholic, 
and may be subscribed by those who aim at being 
Catholic in heart and doctrine.” This view was 
in reality (as Dr. Pusey shewed when reprinting 
this tract a quarter of a century afterwards) a 
necessary result of the theological knowledge 
which the writers of the tracts and many others 
of the clergy were now acquiring ; and no sober- 
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minded and well-informed person would now r 
dream of contradicting the main point of this 
assertion, or the line taken in Tract 90 itself. 
But some of the leading tutors at Oxford were 
not then either sober-minded or well-informed ; 
and four of them, Messrs. T. T. Churton, II. B. 
Wilson 1 (one of the writers of Essays and Re- 
views), John Griffiths, afterwards Warden of 
Wadham, and A. C. Tait, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, having represented in a letter, 
dated March 8th, 1841, that a mode of inter- 
preting the Articles which was consistent with 
Catholic belief had a “ tendency” to mitigate the 
differences between Homan and Anglican doc- 
trine, the Tract was condemned by a decree of 
the Hebdomadal 'Board, signed by Dr. Wynter, 
the Vice-Chancellor, on March 18th, 1841. 
This was done in the face of an explanation 
printed by Newman two days before in a letter 
to Dr. Jelf, and without waiting for a fuller 
explanation which was then in the press, in 
which Newman stated that he did consider 
that “ the Thirty-nine Articles do contain a 
condemnation of authoritative teaching of the 
Church of Pome, upon the very subjects upon 
which the ‘Four Tutors’ had alleged that he 
suggested that they do not." The heads of 
houses refused to grant the respite of twelve 
hours which Newman had asked for the publica- 
tion of this explanation, knowing that it would 
have been impossible for them then to condemn 
the Tract in the terms in which they did so, “ for 
the ground of the censure was cut away. No 
one can tell how much of the subsequent history 
of the Church of England might not have been 
altered had that respite of twelve hours been 
granted.” Dr. Pusey adds, “ It appears from 
the letter of John Keble . . . that the Heads of 
Houses knew that they were condemning the 
author of The Christian Year as well as New- 
man” [Pusey’s Pref. to Tract nc. ed. 1865]. The 
names of these local officials can doubtless be 
exhumed from old Oxford Calendars, but the 
names of those whom they condemned are 
written in the world-wide records of ecclesiastical 
history, and of a nation’s devotional habits. 

These events ultimately led to the secession of 
Newman, and some of his more intimate friends 
and followers, from the Church of England ; 
though he himself did not take that step until the 
year 1845. In that year a Fellow of Balliol 
College, named Ward, was censured by a vote of 
the University for publishing a fanciful volume 
called The Ideal of a Christian Church , an ideal 
which he and other theorizing members of the 
party found in their optimist view of the Church 
of Pome. The clique which had censured New- 
man now endeavoured to include him in the 

1 Mr. Wilson, who in this letter censured Newman for 
explaining Article XXII. as not denying all doctrines oi 
Purgatory, was condemned in the Court of Arches for 
denying Eternal Punishments. The condemnation was 
reversed by a majority of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, which included another of the Four Tutors, then 
Bishop of London ; but the judge, Dr. Lushington, 
had declared that Wilson “ suggested^ modes by which 
the Articles subscribed may be evaded.” 
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censure of Ward, but t lie Proctors prevented this 
by exercising their right of veto upon the propo- 
sition, and were thanked by 554 Members of 
Convocation for taking this most unusual course. 1 
The patience of the great High Church leader 
bad, however, been overstretched; his leadership 
of the party came to a close, and he transferred 
his acute intellect into the ranks of the Homan 
Catholic sect, where he was soon — happily, per- 
haps, for the Church of England — as completely 
extinguished by authority (though by a different 
process) as in the University of Oxford. 

Meanwhile the same party which had driven 
Newman out of Oxford was lying in wait for 
Puscy also, and in the year 1843 the Vice- 
Chancellor, Wynter, suspended him from his 
office of University Preacher for a sermon on the 
Holy Eucharist. This step did not drive Pusey 
from Oxford, or from the Church of England, 
and for more than thirty years afterwards he was 
conspicuous in both as the most learned English 
theologian of the age. Put it considerably 
accelerated the fashion of “ secession ” which 
had set in, and during the next few years some 
hundreds of recruits were added to the ranks of 
the Homan Catholic dissenters ; the “ seceders ” 
consisting chiefly of impressible undergraduates, 
young ladies, and young ladies’ curates. This 
secession acquired a factitious importance in after 
years, when it was joined by Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, a very able theologian; Masked, a Eitual 
scholar ; and Archdeacon Manning (afterwards 
the schismatical “Archbishop of Westminster”), 
one of the most gifted preachers of the day. 
Wilbcrforce died shortly after his secession, and, 
with the exception of Newman, none of the 
other seceders were persons of any great theo- 
logical weight either as a loss to the Church 
-which they left or a gain to the sect which they 
joined. 

It might have been expected that the defection 
of so great a leader as Newman would have 
broken up the High Church party and stopped 
the movement which it had begun. Instead of 
this it went on rapidly increasing in numbers 
and influence, and, in spite of most vigorous 
opposition from Low Churchmen, statesmen, 
newspapers, and the thoughtless multitude, it 
became in a very few years the dominant party 
in the Church of England. This result "was 
owing, in a large degree, to the controversies 
which were raised on the subject of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist. For these contro- 
versies a most effective preparation had been 
made by the “Library of the Fathers” (com- 
menced in the year 1S38), which had attracted 
the attention of the clergy to Patristic Theology, 
and by Isaac Wilberforce’s admirable work on 
the Incarnation (published in tbe year 1848), 
which formulated the ideas of the clergy on the 
subject of the Sacraments to an extent that can 
hardly be appreciated by a generation which has 
received such ideas by inheritance in their already 
formulated condition. 

1 A similar veto was exercised in the case of Bishop 
Hampden. 
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The Baptismal Controversy was brought to a 
crisis in 1848 by the refusal of Bishop Phiilpotts 
to institute a clergyman named Gorham to a 
benefice in the diocese of Exeter, to which he 
had been presented by the Lord Chancellor. The 
litigation which followed turned substantially 
upon the following three questions, which were 
placed before Gorham in an examination to 
which the Bishop of Exeter thought it necessary 
to subject him before deciding whether or not to 
admit him for Institution: — “ Q. V. Docs our 
Church hold, and do you hold, that every infant 
baptized by a lawful minister, with water, in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, is made by God in such Baptism a 
member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven? Q. VI. Does 
onr Church hold, and do you hold, that such 
children, by the laver of regeneration in Baptism, 
are received into the number of tlie children of 
God, and heirs of everlasting life? Q. VII. Does 
our Church hold, and do you hold, that all infants 
so baptized are born again of water and of tbe 
Holy Ghost?” It is only necessary to say respect- 
ing tbe answers made to these questions by tbe 
candidate for Institution, that it "was to the effect 
that the benefits of Baptism are suspended until 
baptized persons shew themselves worthy to re- 
ceive them; and that tbe Committee of Privy 
Council considering that it was not unlawful for 
a clergyman to bold such an opinion, Gorham 
was instituted by Archbishop Sumner in the 
year 1850. It is of more importance to add that 
the storm of controversy raised by the “ Gorham 
case” so cleared tbe atmosphere of the clouds by 
which the subject of Baptismal Degeneration bad 
been obscured, as practically to put an end to 
all discussion about it; and a later generation 
wonders how such a discussion could ever have 
arisen when the language of Holy Scripture and 
of the Prayer Book is now seen to he so singularly 
plain and dogmatic. 

The Eucharistic Controversy , raised by the 
sharply definite teaching of the Tractarians re- 
specting tbe Heal Presence, was of longer dura- 
tion. It was brought before the Courts in the 
“ Denison case,” in which the Archdeacon of 
Taunton was deprived by Archbishop Sumner 
(sitting at Bath as President of a pro-Diocesan 
Court) on October 22nd, 1856, for having preached 
three sermons in Wells Cathedral, in the years 
1853 and 1854, in which it w r as alleged that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are given to all, with- 
out exception, who receive the consecrated Bread 
aud Wine administered in the Holy Communion. 
This was practically a statement that the sacred 
Substance of the Blessed Sacrament is present in 
the consecrated elements before they are received 
by the communicant, and cannot he dissociated 
from them even by unworthy reception. The 
sentence of deprivation was reversed by the 
Court of Arches on preliminary technical grounds ; 
and the accuser having appealed against the de- 
cision of the Court to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, the decision of the Arches 
Court was confirmed on February Gth, 1858. 
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The question of doctrine did not come before 
either of the Courts above, and no opinion was 
expressed upon it by either of them. 

Ten years later, issue was again joined in be- 
half of opposite schools of thought respecting the 
Holy Eucharist by the prosecution of Bennett, 
Yicar of Frome, by one of his parishioners named 
Sheppard. In this case the clergyman was ac- 
cused of using language respecting the Blessed 
Sacrament which expressed the same doctrine of 
the Beal Presence in the Elements as dis- 
tinguished from the Presence of Christ in the 
faithful receiver of them, and which also embraced 
the question of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Sir 
Bobert Phillimore gave judgment in this case on 
July 23rd, 1870, the substance of his decision 
on the real point at issue being contained in the 
following words : — “ Upon the whole it will ap- 
pear, I think, from an examination of the For- 
mularies, and from the language of the authorities 
which I am about to cite, that they were in- 
tended to set forth, and do set forth, the doctrine 
of a real Spiritual Presence in the Holy Eucha- 
rist. It may be said with truth that on some 
formularies this doctrine is more doubtfully, or 
more faintly, expressed than on others ; but the 
result which I have stated is not only the legal 
inference from the construction of all the formu- 
laries, but also especially from those which are 
in their nature the most important and, as a 
matter of history, the latest in date. Though, 
indeed, that there is a change in the Holy Ele- 
ments after consecration, and that they then con- 
vey in a divine ineffable way the Body and Blood 
of Christ, seem necessary inferences from the 
language of the Communion Service alone. . . . 
I say that the Objective, Actual, and Beal Pre- 
sence, or the Spiritual Beal Presence, a Presence 
external to the act of the communicant, appears 
to me to be the doctrine which the Formularies 
of our Church, duly considered and construed, so 
as to be harmonious, are intended to maintain” 
[Phillimore’s Rep . of Judgm. 117]. This judg- 
ment was appealed against, and (although some 
of the expressions used by the Judge were 
censured as extra-judicial) it was not altered 
by the Committee of Privy Council when they 
gave their more than usually careful decision in 
1872. Thus the High Church view of Euchar- 
istic doctrine was declared finally to be that of the 
Church of England : it may be said that the 
conclusion of the Eucharistic controversy com- 
pleted the justification of the Tractarian move- 
ment, establishing the fact that the main principles 
on which that movement was founded, those of 
“ the Sacramental system,” are as truly Anglican 
as they are truly Catholic. 

The Bitualists. The revival of ecclesiastical 
learning, which was so conspicuous a feature of 
the Tractarian movement, necessarily made the 
clergy better acquainted with the Primitive Litur- 
gies and with the ancient Service Books of the 
Church of England. Palmer’s Origines Litur- 
gicce, Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England , and Monument a Ritiudia Ecdesice Angli- 
cenue , with Beale’s Tetralogia Litnrgica , laid the 
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foundation for many smaller works on liturgical 
subjects, and thus spread among the laity, as well 
as the clergy, a larger amount of information re- 
specting the principles and practice of Divine 
Service than had been possessed by any modern 
generation of English Churchmen. Contem- 
porary with this revival of liturgical knowledge, 
there sprung up also a widely diffused taste for 
ecclesiastical design in the fabric and furniture of 
churches; a taste which was greatly promoted by 
the works of Augustus Wei by Pugin, and by the 
formation of the “ Cambridge Camden Society ” 
in the year 1839. This study of “ Ecclesiology,” 
as the science came to be named, was soon 
brought to bear upon the restoration of old 
churches and the construction of new ones ; and 
as men of taste could no longer be contented 
with such churches as were built in the eighteenth 
century, so the educated clergy and laity were 
beginning to revolt against a type of Divine Ser- 
vice in which it was represented almost entirely 
as intended for the edification of those who took 
part in it. Theological knowledge and an intel- 
ligent spirit of devotion were combining to raise 
a general feeling that there should be more re- 
cognition of the fact that Prayer, Praise, and the 
Holy Eucharist are offered to God, as well as 
used for the spiritual advantage of man. It was 
out of such circumstances, and under such influ- 
ences, that what was afterwards called “ Bitu- 
alism ” took its rise. 

The earliest form in which it was manifested 
was that of introducing into parish churches 
customs which recent generations had known only 
in connection with cathedrals, minsters, and col- 
lege chapels. Instead of the old “ parson and 
clerk duet,” carried on with occasional interludes 
of “ Brady and Tate,” or even “ Sternhold and 
Hopkins,” performed by a few singers in a dis- 
tant gallery, choral services were established ; 
choirs, analogous to those of cathedrals, being 
formed, clad in surplices, and placed beside the 
officiating clergy. 

The second stage of the Bitualist movement 
consisted of attempts to follow out with exact- 
ness the rubrics of the Prayer Book ; when the 
ritual customs of the existing book were soon 
found to be supplemented to a large extent by , 
those of the “ First Book of Edward VI.,” the 
Prayer Book of 1549, to which reference was sup- 
posed to be made in the “ Ornaments Bubric ” 
prefixed to Morning Prayer. This development of 
ritual was promoted by a work entitled “ llienir - 
gia Angllcanci, or documents and extracts illustra- 
tive of the ritual of the Church in England after 
the Deformation,” which was published in 1848. 
In the preface to this the editors said, We take our 
stand on the ground held by Andrewes, Bancroft, 
Laud, Wren, Montague, and their fellow con- 
fessors, and we claim, with them, for the English 
Church, the revival of all the vestments and 
ornaments to which it can be proved she is 
justly entitled.” This principle was fully de- 
veloped at several churches in London, Oxford, 
Leeds, and elsewhere, during the next few years; 
the development of it at St. Paul s Church, 
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KnightsbridgG, and the more recent Church of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico (which had been opened in 1850 
for the purpose of carrying it out completely and 
honestly), leading to litigation which ultimately 
brought the advocates and the opponents of 
ritual to issue before the Privy Council in the 
year 1S57. Some portions of the furniture of 
those churches were considered, by those mem- 
bers of the Privy Council who constituted the 
tribunal, to be unsanctioned by the existing law ; 
but the principle then contended for by the 
Pitualists was affirmed by their interpretation of 
the “ Ornaments Public,” respecting the varying 
forms of which they decided that “ they all 
obviously mean the same thing, that the same 
dresses and the same utensils, or articles, which 
were used under the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. may still be used” [Brodrick and Fremantle’s 
Eccl. Rep. 131]. 

The third stage of the Eitualist movement be- 
gan to develope itself soon after the “ St. Barna- 
bas case” had been decided, and was originated 
by a younger school of clergy and laity on the 
principle that the ritual standard of “ the Orna- 
ments Eubrie of the Prayer Book” is the practice 
of the Church of England in the second year of 
Edward VI., which is interpreted to be that of 
pre-Eeformation times adapted to the English 
Prayer Book, and including a much larger amount 
of ceremonial than that which is actually ordered 
in the rubric of that book. The practical use of 
such a standard was set forth in a volume en- 
titled “ Direct orinm Anrjlicanum , being a manual 
of directions for the right celebration of the Holy 
Communion, for the saying of Matins and Even- 
song, and for the performance of other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church, according to an- 
cient uses of the Church of England,” edited by 
the Bev. John Purclias, and published in the 
year 1858. A full development of ritual usages 
on the principle thus indicated was established 
at St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, built about 
1861, and at a later date at a Brighton Chapel, 
of which Mr. Purclias became incumbent ; 
while at many other churches the ceremonial of 
Divine Service was raised to a much higher 
standard than had been contemplated by the 
elder school of Eitualists. There was much, 
indeed, to provoke opposition in the ritual 
adopted by this younger school of Eitualists — 
very inferior in learning to their predecessors — ■ 
for it was chiefly copied from modern Continental 
customs, and was mixed up with a sentimentalism 
about candles and flowers, as well as with an 
excessive minuteness in regard to postures and 
gestures, which made it easy to charge the school 
with trifling and want of manliness. Prejudices 
thus excited, led to the prosecution of Mac- 
konocliie, the Vicar of St. Alban’s, and Purclias, 
the Incumbent of St James’s Chapel, Brighton ; 
and their cases were eventually carried, on appeal, 
before the Privy Council. A surprising want of 
knowledge respecting ecclesiastical history and 
ritual on the part of the Privy Councillors, 
enabled them to condemn such ancient and 
Catholic customs as the use of the mixed Cup and 
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of Eucharistic lights. But the general tendency 
of the judicial decisions which were given, was — 
notwithstanding Mackonochie, the Vicar of St. 
Alban’s, and Purclias, the Incumbent of St. 
James’s Chapel, Brighton, were both prosecuted, 
and some of their practices were condemned — 
to raise the limit to which the ritual of the 
Prayer Book may lawfully be carried far higher 
than it was before placed : and there was con- 
sequently a corresponding movement throughout 
the country in the direction which the Eitualists 
had taken ; even Bishops resuming that use of 
copes which had been dropped in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Thus the danger of a 
narrow reaction which had been provoked passed 
away, and a revival of ritual such as kept pace 
with the revival of devotion and taste received 
the sanction of authority. 

In the year 1867, the Visitatorial authority of 
the Crown was exercised for the appointment of 
a Eoyal Commission “ to inquire into and report 
upon differences of practice which had arisen, and 
varying interpretations which were put upon the 
rubrics, orders, and directions for regulating the 
course and conduct of public worship, the admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, and the other services 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer.” This 
Commission was also directed to reconstruct the 
Tables of Lessons used at Morning and Evening 
Prayer. Several reports were made by it, and 
its reconstructed Lectionary was authorized for 
use by Parliament and Convocation in the year 
1871; but no further action was taken at that 
time on the subject which it was appointed to 
investigate. 

One great work of the High Church party 
from the Eeformation downwards has been that 
of preserving the substantial catholicity of the 
Church of England ; during the forty years’ 
revival between 1833 and 1873, it was also that 
of renewing its life and vigour. The High Church- 
men of the Eeformation age saved the Church 
from becoming Lutheranized or Calvinized, and 
carefully preserved its continuity with the Eng- 
lish Church of preceding ages. Those of the 
seventeenth century restored health to the Church 
of England when it was being fatally cankered 
by the blood-poison of Presbyterianism ; those of 
the eighteenth century withstood the dangers in 
which it was placed by the scepticism that in the 
end overturned the Church of France ; those of 
the nineteenth century have revived ecclesiastical 
learning and the devotional spirit, and have carried 
the influence of the Church home to the hearts of 
rich and poor in face of difficulties arising from 
very novel conditions of social, religious, and in- 
tellectual life. 

HINDOOS. [Braitmins.] 

lllSTOPEDES. A name given to the 
Eunomians with reference to a strange custom 
which they are said to have practised, of baptiz- 
ing persons with the head and breast in the 
water and the feet upright fterros] in the air. 
[Epiph. Hair, lxxvi. ad. Jin. Theod. Ilceret fab . 
iv. 30.] 
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HOADLY. There were two branches of the 
English Latitudinarian School ; the one headed 
bv Cudwoi'th, More, and Smith, the other by 
Wilkins and Tillotson. The former was dis- 
tinguished by its Platonism, which imparted a 
depth and fervour, not without a strain of mysti- 
cism, to a theology which otherwise would 
have been both shallow and cold; the latter lack- 
ing this adjunct, and little addicted to patristic 
study, found no better guide, in the revulsion 
from Puritanism, than the foreign Annin ian 
divines. Thus, Birch refers the formation of Til- 
lotson’s mind first to Chillingworth on the deser- 
tion of Puritanism, and then to Episcopius. The 
writings of Episcopius, 1 he says, contributed very 
much to the forming of some of the greatest di- 
vines of our country in the last age, and in par- 
ticular Archbishop Tillotson himself [Life of 
Tillotson, pp. 5, 219]. 

The leaders of the Platonists for the most part 
lived and died in colleges. The latter school fur- 
nished the Latitudinarian political bishops by 
whom the Church was afflicted in the eighteenth 
century. Of these Hoadly is the most thorough 
specimen. Tillotson was kept at a higher level b} r 
some knowledge of the Fathers, and by his inti- 
macy with Barrow and Nelson. Hoadly followed 
out his principles to their legitimate results, and 
produced what Seeker called a Christianity 
“secundum usum Win ton.” 

Benjamin Hoadly, born 1 67G, Fellow of Cather- 
ine Hall, Cambridge, then Eector of St. Peter-1 e- 
Poer, London, brought himself into general notice 
by becoming (as the Nonconformist Calamy writes) 
a strenuous assertor of our civil and religious 
rights. In a sermon before the Lord Mayor, he 
represented the public good as the end of the 
magistrate’s office, and asserted the warrantable- 
ness of resistance when that end is destroyed. 
Objection 2 being made to his doctrine, he de- 
fended himself in Measures of Obedience to the 
Civil Magistrate , which was answered by Atter- 
.bury in Condo ad Clevum, Lond. 1709. That 
passive obedience has its limits few will now 
doubt; and it is the hardest problem that can be 
presented to the mind and conscience of a states- 
man to fix those limits. [Dict. o/Theol., Non- 
jurors.] Hoadly’s error appears to be not of 
principle but in the application of the principle. 

The House of Commons thanked him for his 
zeal and recommended him for promotion. Queen 
Anne did not attend to the recommendation. 
George I. made him Bishop of Bangor (he never 
visited this see), and he was translated afterwards 
to Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester in quick 

1 Burnet saj^s of the Cambridge school that “they read 
Episcopius much ” [Own Times , i. p. 188, ed. 1724]. 
This was clearly true, writes A. Knox, of such as Wil- 
kins and Tillotson, for no writer, I imagine, is more 
un-Platonic than Episcopius; nor probably did any 
more contribute to spoil English theology [Correspond- 
ence, i. p. 259]. 

- Compton complained of it in the House of Lords, and 
was told by Burnet that he ought to have been the last 
man to complain, for if the doctrine were not good he 
could not be defended for appearing in arms at Northamp- 
ton [Life of Calamy , ii. p. 40]. 
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succession. The last bishopric lie held twenty- 
six years. [Bangorian Controversy.] 

lloadly’s doctrine proved to be that which 
vacates the office of the Church, undermines its 
constitution, denies the power of its ministry and 
the efficacy of its sacraments. The Church he 
defined to be “ the number of men, whether small 
or great, dispersed or united, who truly and sin- 
cerely are subjects to Jesus Christ alone, as their 
Lawgiver and Judge, in matters relating to the 
favour of God and their eternal salvation ” [Ser- 
mon on Nature of the Church]. There is not a 
word of the bands which knit men together in 
one communion and fellowship, but each man, 
in isolation, stands in immediate reference (it is 
not said to his Saviour, but) to his Lawgiver and 
Judge. In this relation of the individual to his 
Judge it is said that a man’s “ title to God’s 
favour cannot depend upon his actual being or 
continuing in any particular method, but upon 
his real sincerity in the conduct of his con- 
science : ” that “ the favour of God follows sin- 
cerity, considered as such, and consequently 
equally follows every equal degree of sincerity” 
[Preservative against Principles of Non jurors]. 
That is, Saul the persecutor, who verily thought 
he ought to do many things contrary to the Name 
of Jesus, had an equal title to God’s favour with 
Paul the Apostle. 

Further, Hoadly argued that, inasmuch as “the 
Church of Christ is the kingdom of Christ, He 
Himself is King,” that “in this it is implied that 
He is Himself the sole Lawgiver to His subjects, 
and Himself the sole Judge of their behaviour, 
in the affairs of conscience and eternal salvation. 
And in this sense, therefore, His kingdom is not 
of this world ; that He hath left behind Him no 
visible human authority, no vicegerents, who can 
be said properly to supply His place; no inter- 
preters upon whom His subjects are absolutely to 
depend; no judges over the consciences or reli- 
gion of His people.” This passage seems to deny 
(the Committee of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion observed) all authority to the Church, and 
under pretence of exalting the kingdom of Christ, 
to leave it without any visible human authority 
to judge, censure, or punish offenders, in the 
affairs of conscience and eternal salvation. 

Hoadly of course denied the existence of a line 
of rightful bishops. “ As far as we can judge of 
things, God’s Providence never yet in fact kept 
up a regular uninterrupted succession of rightful 
bishops.” “ It hath not pleased God in His Pro- 
vidence to keep up any proof of the least proba- 
bility, or moral possibility, of a regular uninter- 
rupted succession.” He liolds up to scorn and 
contempt “ all trifles and niceties of authorita- 
tive benedictions, absolutions, excommunica- 
tions:” “human benedictions, human absolu- 
tions, human excommunications have nothing 
to do with the favour of God” [Preservative, fob 
edit. pp. 588, 592, 593, 595]. In these trifles and 
niceties are included all exercise of the power of the 
keys, all ministries of the Word and Sacraments. 

Let it be sufficient to notice how the Holy 
Eucharist is dealt with. “The phrase of eating 
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Christ’s Flesh and drinking Ilis Blood, signifies 
the duty of believing and digesting Ilis doctrine; 
and not any benefits accruing from that eating 
and drinking.” “ I now give you this Bread, 
and call it My Body, in order to shew you that 
you are to take and cat bread in this manner 
after My death ; and to introduce My command 
to you to do this, to break and eat bread in re- 
membrance of Me and of My Body broken, after 
it shall be broken, and after I shall be removed 
from you.” “ The Bread and Wine arc outward 
and visible signs or marks, ordained by Christ to 
call to our minds, and to point out to us, the 
greatest inward and spiritual grace (Le. favour or 
mercy) bestowed on man by Almighty God. 
They call to mind the death of Christ,” &c. 
[Plain Account .] 

While Hoadly thus rejected on the one hand 
all that Hows to man through the society of the 
Church, through her ministers and sacraments, 
he rejected no less on the other hand those parts 
of Christian truth which he might have learnt 
from Leighton, which were soon to form the 
strength of the Evangelical School. [Dict. of 
Tiieol., Evangelicals.] Regarding Prayer, the 
Atonement, Grace, Justification, and kindred 
topics, his opinions are scarcely discernible from 
those of modern Unitarians. 1 Destitute of the ex- 
cellencies of the schools and leading men with 
whom he was connected, which preserved them 
from the full effects of their Latitudinarian prin- 
ciples, he has shewn to what those principles 
really lead, to a system, namely, of prayer with- 
out fervour, sacraments without grace, clergy 
without a calling, and a church without cohesion. 

Such is the natural issue of the rationalizing 
Christianity introduced by Hales and Chilling- 
worth, aided presently by the Dutch Remon- 
strants. The deterioration of the Arminian 
divines after the Synod of Dort was rapid. 
Episcopius drew perilously near to Socinianism. 
His form of Arminianism, as embraced by the 
English Latitudinarians, never possessed the 
Church’s sacramental element, and it had rejected 
or at least neglected the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment which had given an evangelical tone to the 
teaching of Arminius. It set forth Christ as an 
example rather than as a Saviour. In Hoadly, 
therefore, Arminian Latitudinarianism became a 
kind of Protestantism within the Church of Eng- 
land, protesting not only against the doctrinal 
system of Calvin (for which it might be excused), 
but against all the vital powers and agencies of 
Apostolical Christianity. An alleged sincerity of 
purpose took the place of faith ; revelation was to 
be brought down to human comprehension ; all 
mysteries were to be excluded. All who said that 
they loved Jesus Christ in sincerity, whatever their 
creed, whatever their worship, were Christian 
brethren: and (as a necessary consequence of 
Chillingworth’s original dictum) all who held 
the Scriptures to be the rule of belief and morals 
were alike members of the Church. Many in the 
Church of England fell into this state of indif- 

1 Hoadly defined prayer thus: “A calm anl undis- 
turbed address to Ood.” 
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ferentism. They were not Arminians in a trim 
sense of the word, they were such only because 
they were not Calvinists. When a revival of 
religion came there was, besides a recurrence to 
primitive doctrine through the leading of the 
English Church, a reappearance also of the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Arminius and Calvin. Wesley 
reinvigorated Arminianism, while a fervent and 
more spiritual Latitudinarianism (of which 
Leighton remained the unsurpassable type) joined 
with distinct Calvinistic tenets, revived in Evan- 
gelicalism. But the Evangelical School has borne 
marks of Hoadly throughout its whole course. 
Its doctrine of the Sacraments, particularly of 
the Holy Eucharist, fell below Calvin’s, and is 
only distinguishable from Hoadly’s by greater 
devotion. Hoadly’s tenet that a man’s title to 
God’s favour cannot depend upon his actual 
being or continuing in any particular method, 
which, if it mean anything, means first that there 
is no Church to which God joins those whom He 
will save, and then that all sects "whatever (the 
Catholic Church being a sect) are equal, remained 
theoretically in Evangelicalism ; with the prac- 
tical distinction however that dissenters from the 
Church of England were commonly looked upon 
as the more godly. 

HOBBES. Eew philosophical writers who 
have not written directly against Christianity 
have had a wider influence in promoting scepti- 
cism than Thomas Hobbes : and yet his philoso- 
phy is rather one of politics than of religion. 

He was the son of a clergyman, was born at 
Malmesbury on April 5th, 1588, took his degree 
at Oxford, was private tutor, first to Lord Caven- 
dish, and afterwards to his surviving brother, 
the Earl of Devonshire, and through his pupils 
became intimate with Bacon and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. During his absence from England 
under the Long Parliament he also became ac- 
quainted at Paris with Descartes. In the year 
1651 he published his principal work, The Levia- 
than, and shortly afterwards returned to Eng- 
land. Having been for a short time mathemati- 
cal tutor to Charles II. (though he had not learned 
the first rudiments till after his fortieth year) he 
received a pension of XI 00 a year at the Restora- 
tion, and lived to the great age of ninety-two, 
dying on December 4th, 1679. 

Religion received little attention from Hobbes 
except as a part of government, a matter of police, 
by means of which the absolute sovereign may bo 
assisted in maintaining order in his kingdom. 
But the whole of his philosophy is pervaded by 
[Materialism, the foundation of which he thus 
lays in the first chapter of his Leviathan : “ Con- 
cerning the thoughts of man I will consider them 
first singly, and afterwards in a train or depend- 
ence upon one another. Singly they are every 
one a representation or appearance of some quality 
or other accident of a body without us, which 
is commonly ealled an object — which object 
worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a 
man’s body; and by diversity of working, pro- 
duceth diversity of appearances. The original 
of them all is that which we call 1 Sense,’ for 
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lliere is no conception in a man’s mind which 
hath not at first, totally or by parts, been be- 
gotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are 
derived from that original.” Elsewhere he says, 
“All the qualities called ‘ sensible’ are, in the 
object that causeth them, but so many several 
motions of the matter by which it presseth on our 
organs diversely. Neither in us that are pressed 
are they anything else but divers motions ; for 
motion produceth nothing but motion.” “ Con- 
ception is a motion in some internal substance of 
the head.” 

The Materialism of Hobbes did not develope 
into Atheism, for he acknowledged the existence 
of God, and looked upon Pantheism as absurd. 
But he denied the possibility of knowing any- 
thing about God beyond the fact of His exist- 
ence ; and as regards the duty owing to Him 
by man he expressly defines religion as “the 
fear of an invisible power feigned by the mind 
or imagined from tales publicly allowed.” When 
such fear is associated with “ tales,” not “ publicly 
allowed” by the civil authority, he defines it as 
“superstition.” 

The principal opponents of Ilobbes were Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, who printed The Catching of the 
Leviathan in 1658, with the object of shewing 
that no man who is thoroughly a Hobbeist can 
be a good Christian, or a good Commonwealth’s 
man, or reconcile himself to himself : Lord 
Clarendon, who wrote A Brief View of the, Dan- 
gerous and Pernicious Views to Church and State 
in Mr. Hobbes' book entitled Leviathan; and 
Archbishop Tenison, the author of the Creed of 
Mr. Hobbes Examined. The Leviathan has 
been little read since the age in which it was 
published, but a new edition of Hobbes’ works 
was edited by Sir William Molesw r orth in the 
year 1845. [Dict. of Tiieol., Deism.] 

HOFFMANITES. [Jerusalem Friends.] 

HOMINICOLiE. This is not the name of a 
sect, but a controversial term of reproach used by 
the Apollinarians and other heretics towards the 
orthodox as ^worshippers of “the Man Christ 
Jesus.” 

HOMMES ^INTELLIGENCE. [Men of 
Understanding.] 

HOMOIOUSIANS. A name given to the 
Semi-Arians, who refused to accept the statement 
of the Nicene Creed that the Son is of one sub- 
stance with the Father, and maintained instead 
that He was of a like or similar substance. 

IlOMOOUSIANS. The orthodox believers 
in the doctrine stated in the Nicene Creed, that 
the Son is “ of one substance with the Father.” 

HOMUNCIONITiE. This name is given by 
the author of Praxlestinatus to those who main- 
tained the opinion that the image of God was to 
be found in the body and not in the soul of man 
[Priedest. liter, lxxvi.]. St. Augustine just men- 
tions the opinion, writing “alia dicit corpus 
hominis, non animam, esse imaginem Dei,” but 
gives no name to those who held it [Aug. Her. 
lxxvi.]. 

Philaster confutes at some length an opinion 
that the body was created before the soul, and 
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that it, and not the soul, was created in the 
image of God ; but neither does he give any name 
to those who maintained it [Philast. de liter . 
xcvii.]. Epiphanius attributes the same opinion 
to the Andians [Epiphan. liter. 1.], as does also 
Theodoret [Hist. Eccl. iv. 10]. It has also been 
attributed to Melito of Sardis and his followers, 
whose belief respecting the corporeity of God 
approached Anthropomorphism [Antiiropomor- 
rniTEs] ; but there seems no foundation for this 
beyond the presence of the word “ Melitonii” 
against the opinion in the Indiculus which pre- 
cedes St. Augustine’s work on heresies, but which 
is of very doubtful authenticity. 

It is singular that Prudentius, who wrote his 
Aiwtheosis about the end of the fourth century, 
entitles a portion of it “contra Homuncionitas,” 
without saying a word about the opinion referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs. The opinion con- 
demned by him is stated in the lines — 

“ Hoc tantum quod verus homo est ; at ccelitus ilium 

Affirmant non esse Deum ; pietate fatentur 

Majestate negant : morum pro laude sacratum 

Concelebrant : adimunt natune summa stipernse.” 

[Prudent. Apoth. 553.] 

This so plainly refers to the Arians that the title 
“ contra Ilomusionitas” has sometimes been sub- 
stituted. 

HOPKINSIANS. A party among the Inde- 
pendents of America, who slightly differ from 
their sect in general as to their view of Calvinism, 
but who have never formed themselves into a 
separate body. Their name is taken from Samuel 
Hopkins, an Independent minister at Newport 
in It h ode Island, whose System of Divinity was 
published in the year 1803, shortly after his 
death. The principal point in which they differ 
from ordinary Supralapsarian Calvinists is in 
denying the imputation of Adam’s guilt or of 
Christ’s righteousness. They also make a great 
point of maintaining that holiness consists in 
disinterested benevolence, and sin in interested 
selfishness. [H. Adams’ Dict of Sects.] 

HOREBITES. A party of the Hussites who 
took their name from a mountain in Bohemia, to 
which they gave the Scriptural name of Iloreb, 
and on which they encamped when commencing 
the war with Germany. [Bohemians. Hussites.] 
A similar party called themselves Taborites, and 
they were accustomed to name the adjacent Ger- 
man provinces Edom, Moab, Amalek, &c., after 
the nations who were opposed to the Israelites. 

HUME. The historian Hume [a. d. 1711-1776] 
became also known as the founder of a sceptical 
school of thought which carries into the province 
of religion the great principle of the Baconian 
philosophy, that the only way of certainly arriv- 
ing at truth is by experience. This had led 
Hobbes, the friend of Bacon, to Materialism, and 
was in no small degree the teaching of Locke, 
but it was reserved for David Hume to formulate 
the opinion in such a manner as to bring it to 
bear directly on Christianity; the key of his 
position having two fronts, the denial of a First 
Cause and the denial of miracles. Both forms of 
denial Hume based upon the principle that oniy 
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that can bo received as true which can be proved 
on the evidence of experience. 

Ilume’s theory respecting God may be con- 
densed into two statements. [1] That when we 
argue from the course of nature, and infer a par- 
ticular intelligent Cause which at first bestowed, 
and still preserves, order in the universe, we em- 
brace a principle which is both uncertain and 
useless, because the subject lies entirely beyond 
the reach of human experience. [2] That the 
idea of God as an infinitely intelligent, wise, and 
good Being, arises from reflecting on the opera- 
tions of our own minds, and augmenting those 
qualities of goodness and wisdom without bound 
or limit ; so that, whatever we esteem good in 
human nature, we elevate into an attribute of 
Deity by adding to it an arbitrary idea of in 
finity. 

11 is theory respecting miracles was : [1] That 
there can, by no possibility, be sufficient gronnd 
for believing in them. Experience, he alleged, 
is our only guide in reasoning on matters of fact, 
and even experience is not an infallible guide. 
Thus, when any testimony is presented to us re- 
specting alleged miracles, we must balance it 
against opposite circumstances which may create 
doubt, and thus the value of the evidence on one 
side may be destroyed by that on the other, or 
by the very nature of the facts alleged when in- 
terpreted by evidence so balanced. The experi- 
ence of mankind, he maintained, is against the 
truth of miracles, and we do not know the attri- 
butes of God sufficiently to know whether He can 
or cannot work them ; and thus no evidence in 
proof of their occurrence is possible. [2] But 
lie further maintained that no miracle had ever 
been recorded on historical testimony that was 
sufficiently good to establish it as a matter of be- 
lief. The witnesses of a miracle ought, he said, to 
be of such unquestionable good sense, education, 
and learning, as to secure us against any mistake 
on their part. They should also be of such in- 
tegrity as to raise their evidence beyond suspi- 
cions of interestedness or of untruthfulness. 
And, lastly, miracles should be performed so 
publicly, and under such circumstances of publi- 
city, that imposture should be evidently impos- 
sible. Of course Hume’s conclusion was that the 
Gospel miracles will not stand the test required 
by the a posteriori argument; but it is the a 
'priori argument alone which has any force, as 
the general opinion of thinkers altogether favours 
the soundness of the Gospel history. 

Hume’s reasonings had much inlluence on the 
scepticism of his time, and have affected later 
literature to an extent far greater than might be 
supposed from the obscurity into which his 
Philosophical Essays have fallen. Perhaps this 
may have arisen from the great perspicuity of 
his writings, in which lie presents a conspicuous 
contrast to German philosophers. [Sceftics.] 

HUMANITARIANS. This is a term oc- 
casionally used to designate those who believe 
only in the humanity or human nature of our 
Lord, rejecting the doctrine of llis Divine 
Eat ure. 
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HUMANITY, RELIGION OF. [Posi- 

T1VISTS.] 

HUNGARIAN PROTESTANTS. An anti- 

papal party existed in Hungary very long before 
the Reformation. It has been calculated that it 
contained as many as eighty thousand Waldenses 
in the earlier part of the fourteenth century. 
The Hussites in the succeeding century were 
equally numerous, so that it causes no surprise to 
learn that Lutheran teaching speedily found its 
way into Hungary. As early as a.d. 1521, George 
Szakmary, Archbishop of Gran, ordered a con- 
demnation of Luther’s hooks to he read from the 
pulpits of all the principal churches ; episcopal 
edicts to the same effect followed [a.d. 1523- 
1525], accompanied by a persecution so relentless 
that the Protestant party was nearly destroyed. 
Political events, however, caused a respite. On 
the death of Louis II. [a.d. 152G] John Zapolski 
and Ferdinand I. endeavoured to enlist sympathy 
for their rival claims to the crown by denouncing 
the Reformers, who continued to grow in num- 
bers and importance, and even ventured to re- 
taliate on the inmates of the religious houses, 
while the minds of the community were dis- 
tracted by the civil war. Some years later a 
printing-office was established at Cronstadt by 
John Honter [a.d. 1533], for the purpose of dis- 
seminating Protestant opinions through the press 
as well as through the pulpit; and Matthew 
Devay, “ the Luther of Hungary,” published a 
Magyar translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, folloAved 
in three years’ time by the Gospels, and after- 
wards by the whole New Testament both in 
Magyar and in the Croatian dialect [a.d. 1563]. 
Originally Devay was a Lutheran in his opinions, 
and as such had signed the Augsburg Confession, 
but he subsequently changed, and adopted Zwing- 
lian views, especially on the Holy Eucharist. 
This led to a division in the Reformers’ camp. 
Live leading cities drew up a protest against the 
Swiss doctrines known as the “ Confessio Penta- 
politana” [a.d. 1549]. The common Confession 
of Faith of the Reformed Hungarians, “Confessio 
Czengerina,” was published at Czenger [a.d. 
1557], containing strong Calvinistic teaching, and 
based on the Helvetic Confession, which had been 
printed at Torgau in Prussian Saxony in the pre- 
vious year. The issue of these confessions proves 
by itself the sway by this time obtained by 
Protestantism in Hungary. Leave to conform to 
it was demanded and obtained by five free cities 
in North Hungary, twelve market towns in the 
county of Zips, a few towns in Lower Hungary, 
and by the heads of several noble houses [a.d. 
1555]. The final abandonment of Lutheranism 
and open union with the Swiss Calvinists took 
place a.d. 1566. 

In Transylvania, which became an independent 
kingdom a.d. 1540, the widow of John Za- 
polski granted full religious liberty to the 
Lutherans a.d. 1557, and to the Calvinistic 
Protestants a few years later. Her successor, 
John Sigismund, extended this toleration to the 
Soeinians, who, on being driven out of Hungary, 
settled in great numbers in Transylvania. 


II untingdon Connexion 

HUNTINGDON CONNEXION. A sect of 
Calvinistic Methodists which derives its name 
from Selina, widow of the ninth Earl of Hunting- 
don. Its history dates from the year 174S, and 
is closely connected with that of the “Evan- 
gelical” party in the Church of England. [Low 
Churchmen.] 

Lady Huntingdon was brought into an early 
association with the Methodists through the 
marriage of her husband’s sister, Lady Margaret 
Hastings, to Mr. Ingham, one of the Oxford 
“Religious Society” out of which Methodism 
took its origin, and one of Wesley’s companions 
on his voyage to Georgia. [Inghamites.] On 
the separation of Wesley and Whitefield, Lady 
Huntingdon attached herself closely to the latter, 
and in 1748 appointed him one of her chaplains, 
that she might have a claim on his services to 
preach to her friends at her residence, afterwards 
Cremorne House, Chelsea, and the next mansion 
to that of Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the 
Moravians. Here, and at her house in Park Street, 
large assemblies of the nobility, including even 
such men as Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Chester- 
field, and Horace Walpole, used to gather to 
listen to the famous preacher; and under his 
influence fashionable ladies invited parties for 
prayer at each others’ houses as they had been 
accustomed to invite parties for cards. 

The next step taken by Lady Huntingdon was 
to build chapels in fashionable towns, such as 
Bath, Clifton, Tunbridge Wells, Brighton, &c., 
which she kept entirely in her own hands, and 
provided with clergymen, whom she called her 
chaplains. This she did on the ground that as 
a peeress she had a right to employ as many 
chaplains as she pleased, and that she was en- 
titled to employ them where she pleased. To 
secure a succession of such chaplains of her own 
way of thinking, she then set up a theological 
college in an old mansion named Trevecca House, 
at Talgarth, near Brecon. This was opened by 
herself and George Whitfield on August 24th, 
17GS, the first principal being Sir Richard Hill’s 
well-known Erench chaplain, Eletcher, or Jean 
Guillaume de la Elechere, afterwards Vicar of 
Madeley. Lady Huntingdon required the bishops 
to ordain as her chaplains, and for her chapels, 
such candidates for orders as should be sent to 
them from this college; but this they declined 
to do, the number of chaplains to an earl, and 
therefore to a countess, being limited to five by 
the Act of Parliament 21 Henry VIII. c. 13, 
and the kind of duty for which they are intended 
being ministrations within the domestic chapels 
of mansions, and not in public chapels like those 
erected by Lady Huntingdon. It was not to be 
expected, however, that a lady whose ecclesias- 
tical habits had acquired for her the name of 
Pope Joan would be easily brought to submit to 
any other discipline than her own, and she there- 
fore continued to tempt clergymen into her 
chapels by the bribe of a “ scarf,” the badge of a 
nobleman’s chaplain, which was at that time con- 
sidered a mark of dignity and social position. 
Thus many “ Eree Churches,” as they would now 
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be called, were set up throughout the country, 
in which Calvinistic clergymen officiated accord- 
ing to the customs of the Church of England ; 
but entirely without any ecclesiastical authority. 
They were appointed and removed entirely at the 
pleasure of their patroness ; and nothing could 
be more abject than the submission with which 
they bowed to “ her ladyship’s condescension” on 
ever}' occasion. 

The extravagant claims of Lady Huntingdon 
were brought to the test of law in the year 177G. 
Shortly before that time a large chapel in Spa 
Fields called the “Pantheon” — intended for the 
worship of all denominations — had been taken 
by a company for the purpose of being used as a 
chapel on the same plan as Lady Huntingdon’s, 
and two clergymen named Jones and Taylor wore 
engaged to officiate in it. The Vicar of the 
parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in which 
“Northampton Chapel” was situated, at once 
took proceedings against these two clergymen, 
and they were prohibited from further ministra- 
tion, neither they nor the chapel being licensed 
by the Bishop. Lady Huntingdon then bought 
the chapel, placing there as her “ chaplains” Dr. 
Haweis and Mr. Glascott. Proceedings were 
taken against them with the same result, when it 
was determined to license the place as a dissent- 
ing meeting-house, and two clergymen named 
Wills and Taylor qualified themselves, under the 
Toleration Act, as dissenters, for the purpose of 
taking charge of it. Erom this time many of 
Lady Huntingdon’s chaplains, including Romaine, 
De Courcy, Venn and Toplady, withdrew from 
her service, and became distinguished as early 
members of the Low Church school in the 
Church of England. But the discovery of her 
sectarian position had not the same effect upon 
Lady Huntingdon, for when she found that the 
law of England requires every place of worship 
to be licensed either for the use of the Church or 
for the use of dissenters, she gave up all con- 
nection with the former, and chose that her 
chapels should become avowedly those of dis- 
senters rather than yield her authority over them. 
Thus, in the year 1783, a sect was formally 
established by her, and to provide ministers for 
some of the vacated chapels six of the young 
men from Trevecca were “ordained” by the 
seceding priests at Spa Fields. 

At Lady Huntingdon’s death in 1791, at the 
age of eighty-four, her chapels were, by her will, 
bequeathed to Dr. Haweis, Mrs. Haweis, Lady 
Ann Erskine, and Mr. Lloyd, who formed a 
trust for the administration of them and of Tre- 
vecca College. The latter, however, was removed 
to Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, in the following 
year, where it was eventually reformed for the 
education of young rnen “ who are left entirely 
free in their choice of the denomination of Chris- 
tians among whom they may prefer to exercise 
their ministry.” The result has been that the 
college has become a nursery for ministers 
the “ Congregationalist” or Independent sect, 
though its numbers have always been very 
small. 
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The position taken up by Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connexion "was that of a Tree Church,” in 
which the Calvinistic aspect that some Divines 
have discovered in the Church of England should 
be strongly wrought out in association with the 
use of the Prayer Hook. During her lifetime 
it attained enough popularity to win the jealousy 
of AVcsIey, who hated Calvinism, ana did not 
much love a successful rival who could be as im- 
perious a pope as himself. Tour years after her 
death, Dr. Haweis estimated that her preachers 
had Sunday congregations amounting in the 
aggregate to 100,000 people. Hut when the 
Religious Census was taken in 1851, the Con- 
nexion only returned 19,159 members, with 101 
chapels. A large number of its members were 
absorbed into the Low Church section of the 
Church of England during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and the sect is now very 
small. [Lady Huntingdon’s Life and Times. 
Gledstane’s Life of Whitfield. Middleton’s Feel. 
Mem. of the First Four Decades of George 7//.] 

HUXT1XGTOX1AXS. The followers of an 
Antinomian preacher known as AVilliam Hunt- 
ington, the “ preaching coalheaver,” who col- 
lected a congregation around him first in a chapel 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, and then 
at Providence Chapel in Gray’s Inn Lane, London, 
at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. He made some stir among the 
Dissenters in London, but did not leave any 
formally constituted sect behind him. 

Huntington was the son of a man of some 
social position named Russel, by the wife of a 
Kentish labourer named Hunt. He was born 
near Cranbrook in the year 1743, and was 
brought up as one of his large family by the 
labourer, whose name he bore for the first thirty 
or thirty-five years of his life. He professed to 
have changed his name from Hunt to Hunting- 
ton at his “ conversion,” writing “ with this name 
I was born again,” &c., but he also gives as his 
reason that being unable or unwilling to pay the 
parish officers for the maintenance of a bastard 
son, he made the addition of the two latter syl- 
lables to the one by which he was known, on the 
ground that “ if I let my present name stand, I 
may by that be traced by means of the news- 
papers.” AVhen he became a preacher he always 
wrote his name 4 ■' AVilliam Huntington, S.S.,” 
the initials representing his spiritual degree of 
“ Sinner Saved.” 1 He worked as a labourer 
until he found preaching more profitable, but 
died a wealthy man, having drawn largely upon 
the pockets of his admirers, and having (after 
the death of his wife and six infants) married 
Lady Saunderson, the widow of a Lord Mayor. 
He had been accustomed to rail at the bishops 
for “ rolling their fat carcases about in chariots,” 
but having now a chariot of his own he justified 
the change to himself and his followers by qnot- 

1 It is not unlikely that Huntington borrowed these 
letters from the “S. S.” with which Sowers of Sedition 
were formally branded. Leighton was ordered to be so 
branded in 1630, the “S. S.” being mentioned in his 
sentence. 
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ing Acts xxi. 15, “ And after those days we took 
up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem.” 

This popular preacher of his day seems to have 
acquired considerable influence by preaching in 
an exaggerated form the two doctrines of Faith 
and Indefectible Grace, which were made so pro- 
minent by the Methodists and the Calvinistic 
clergy, and by spicing his sermons with coarse 
humour, such as attracted so many to Spurgeon 
in a later generation. He was strongly, though 
justly denounced by Rowland Hill, who is said 
to have shewn his detestation of the man and 
his works by taking up one of Huntington’s 
volumes with a pair of tongs, and giving it thus 
to his servant for lighting the kitchen fire. Eut 
the humour and invective of the gentleman were 
no match for those of the coalheaver. 

Huntington contrived to leave twenty volumes 
in print, but his own portion of them is filled 
with cant and vulgar wit, and they also include 
whole volumes of letters written to him by his 
obsequious dupes. [Huntington’s AYorks. Quart. 
Rev. xxiv. 462.] 

HUGUEXOTS. The origin of this name, 
which was given in contempt to the Calvinists 
of France, is uncertain. It is generally thought 
to be a corruption of the German word Eid- 
genosseiiy confederates ; but it is difficult to see 
how a German name ever came to be applied to 
the French Calvinists, who took their beginning 
from Geneva, not from Augsburg. Davila says 
that they were called Huguenots because their 
first conventicles in the city of Tours, where 
their doctrines first gained strength, were in cer- 
tain cellars near the gate of Count Hugo, which 
seems a more plausible derivation [Dav. Hist, 
des Guerres Civ. t. 1]. In public documents 
they were called Religionaires, or “ Ceux de la 
Religion pretendue Reformee.” They were not 
called Protestants before the seventeenth century. 

The doctrines of the Reformers, especially as 
formulated by Calvin, spread widely in France 
during the reign of Francis I. [1515-47]. That 
Prince, while he lent support to the German Pro- 
testants, as a means of annoying his rival Charles 
V., persecuted the Calvinists in his own country. 
It was during his reign that Calvin, having been 
driven from France, published his Institutio 
Christiance Religionis , expressly as the confes- 
sion of faith of those who were persecuted in 
France [Basle, 1553], a work which he repub- 
lished almost every year with additions and 
amendments. In 1538 he formed a French com- 
munity in Strasburg, the number of refugees even 
at that early date being great enough to require 
organization. The persecution grew more severe 
toward the end of Francis’ reign; it was made 
criminal to aid the new doctrines in any way 
whatever; and an inquisition was set up, which 
had the power of hunting out heretics and de- 
livering them over to the ecclesiastical and cri- 
minal courts. 

Under Henry II., the feeble successor of Fran- 
cis [1547-9], the same double policy was con- 
tinued. The war of the Protestant party, headed 
by Maurice of Saxony, against the Emperor, broke 
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out in 1552. Henry agreed to join the Protes- 
tants; and the war was made memorable by the 
French conquest of Metz, which was retained to 
the kingdom mainly by the skill of the Duke of 
Guise. This was perhaps the greatest public 
service rendered by the great house of Guise, 
which at this time became eminent for the talents 
of its members and for its bitter hostility to the 
Deformed religion. The house of Guise, of French 
Lorraine, was a branch of the old sovereign 
house of Lorraine, and in this century became 
united with the Bourbon branch of the royal 
family of France. The defender of Metz had 
married a granddaughter of Louis XII. His 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, was not in- 
ferior to him in ambition or ability. The chief 
rival of the Guises was the Constable Mont- 
morency, a soldier who had shared the wars of 
Francis I., but whose harsh and unpopular charac- 
ter little fitted him to dispute the ascendancy of 
the Guises. The religionists were at this time 
held in contempt as a misguided rabble: an 
accident revealed to the Guises that many men 
of high rank were among their adherents. Some 
followers of the new faith met together in Paris, 
where they were attacked by the mob. A riot 
followed, and the whole of them being taken in 
custody, they were found to have among them a 
number of the highest rank, including the cele- 
brated Admiral Coligny, the nephew of Mont- 
morency. Several of them were condemned and 
burned under the existing edicts by the alarmed 
court; and greater powers for the suppression 
of heresy were demanded from the Parliament 
of Paris. The King held a bed of justice in 
1559, and with apparent candour requested the 
members of the Parliament to give utterance to 
their opinions of the new doctrines. Two of 
them incautiously spoke in favour of the Refor- 
mers, and were put to death for that reason. 

Under Francis II. [1559-60] these dissensions 
first began to threaten the peace of the kingdom. 
The power of the Guises was increased by their 
relation to Mary of Scotland, the new Queen of 
France, who was 'their niece. On the other hand 
the Bourbons openly avowed the new doctrines. 
These princes of the blood — the King of Navarre 
and his brother Louis, Prince of Conde — were 
however unable to resist the Guises -at court. 
The latter had gained a powerful auxiliary in the 
Queen mother, Catharine of Medici, who had no 
other motive than to increase her own power by 
joining the prevailing faction. The Guises con- 
tinued the persecution of the heretics with fana- 
tical fury. In every parliament there was estab- 
lished a chamber called the burning chamber 
(chambrc ardente), for the purpose of examining 
and punishing heretics. The estates of those 
who fled were sold and their children reduced to 
beggary. But notwithstanding this persecution 
the Reformers would not have thought of rebel- 
lion unless they had been countenanced by a 
prince of the blood. They inquired of lawyers 
and theologians whether they could with a good 
conscience make war against the Guises : and the 
divines of Germany answered that with the aid 
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of a prince of the blood it would be lawful to 
do so. In 1560 was formed the conspiracy of 
Amboisc for seizing the person of the young 
king. The brave Prince Louis of Conde was 
chosen to be leader of the enterprise, but his 
name was kept secret, and a gentleman of Peri- 
gord, Jean du Barry, Sicur of Remand ie, was 
appointed his deputy. The plot was betrayed; 
and about 1200 persons paid with their lives the 
penalty of being concerned in it. The Guises 
now desired to establish the Inquisition, but the 
good Chancellor De lTIopital, to avoid the 
greater evil, obtained the amendment that all 
cases of heresy should be put into the hands of 
the bishops, the parliament ceasing to have any 
jurisdiction therein. This was ordered by the 
edict of Romorantin [a.d. 1560], and the civil 
power was thus superseded. 

About the same time an assembly of notables 
was held at Fontainebleau, where Coligny presen- 
ted a petition for liberty of conscience, which, he 
said, would ere long be signed by ten thousand 
persons holding the same faith with himself. 
“ And I,” replied the Duke of Guise, “ will pre- 
sent another, which a hundred thousand men 
under my orders will sign with their blood.” 
The States-General met at Orleans at the end of 
the year, and both parties regarded the meeting 
as a battlefield for the superiority. Before the 
day arrived however the two Bourbon princes 
were arrested and thrown into prison by the con- 
trivance of the Guises; Conde was condemned 
to death; and, in order to strike terror into the 
Religionaires, his execution was fixed for the 
first day of the meeting, and the scaffold was to 
be raised in the hall where the sittings were to 
be held. The sudden death of the king saved 
the life of Conde. 

On the accession of Charles IX. [a.d. 1560-74] 
the power of the house of Lorraine seemed to be 
on the wane. They lost the hold on the court 
which they had through the young Queen Mary, 
their niece. A long minority ensued, the King 
being only ten years old, and though the Queen 
mother got herself appointed regent, yet the 
King of Navarre was named lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. The Constable Montmorency, 
on the other hand, joined himself more closely 
with the five Guises. An edict, known as the , 
Edict of July 1561, freed the Huguenots from 
the penalty of death, but remitted no other 
severity, and ordered their ministers to be ex- 
pelled the kingdom [Davila, t. 11]. Shortly 
afterwards a meeting was held, which is known 
as the Conference of Poissy, at which the two 
parties entered into theological controversy in 
a spirit of conciliation, which was only pre- 
vented by the Sorbonne from ending in pacifica- 
tion. The following year the edict of January 
granted the Huguenots freedom of Avorship. But 
their enemies continued to disturb their assem- 
blies. Bloody scenes frequently ensued, and the 
massacre of Yassy in 1562 was the immediate 
cause of the First Civil War. The Huguenots 
made Orleans their headquarters, where a con- 
siderable army was gathered. The Avar was 
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marked by petty conflicts, in which both sides 
behaved with perfidy and cruelty. At the outset 
the King of Xavarre deserted the Huguenots, 
ail’d formed a union with Guise and Montmorency, 
which the Huguenots called the Triumvirate. 
Comic advanced on Paris with a small army, but 
was compelled to retreat ; then came the bloody 
battle of Dreux in Xormandy, in which Conde was 
taken prisoner on one side and Montmorency bn the 
other. The Huguenots were defeated; and Guise 
advanced on Orleans, before the walls of which 
he was assassinated by a pretended deserter named 
Pol trot, llis death inclined both sides to come 
to terms; and the first religious war was concluded 
by the peace of Amboise, by which certain cities 
were assigned in ever} 7 province for the religious 
assemblies of the Huguenots. This peace was 
made upon the fatal principle of treating the 
Huguenots not as part of the general population, 
to be dealt with under a uniform law, but as a 
separate community of pacified rebels. They 
had been declared rebels; and it must be ad- 
mitted that they had behaved as such in calling 
in the English, to whom they had surrendered 
several fortified towns. 

The terms granted by the peace of Amboise 
were gradually infringed; and in 1567 the Hu- 
guenots again had recourse to arms. Mont- 
morency was slain at the beginning of the struggle 
in the indecisive action of St. Denis. Cruelty 
and treachery marked this second religious war, 
which ended in a peace as hollow as the former. 

The third war was memorable for the death 
of the great Huguenot leader Conde, who fell in 
the battle of Jarnae in 1569. Coligny was now 
the only great leader left on either side of those 
who had seen the beginning of the troubles, so 
rapidly fatal were the religious wars to the leaders 
on both sides. But the place of Conde was 
filled by the illustrious Henry IV., then Prince 
of Bearn, who joined the Huguenots with three 
thousand men. His presence compensated for 
the defeat of Coligny at Moncontour, and an ad- 
vantageous peace was concluded in 1570. 

Meanwhile the young King of Prance, as he 
advanced towards manhood, manifested a dis- 
position singularly cruel, bigoted, and treacher- 
ous. The Queen mother fostered these qualities, 
which she shared to the full, and along with him 
began that system of deceitful blandishments, 
lavished upon Coligny and the other Huguenot 
leaders, which were to be the prelude of St. 
Bartholomew. Coligny appeared at court, and 
was loaded with favours. A marriage was pro- 
posed between Henry of Bearn, now King of 
Xavarre, and the king’s sister Margaret. Por 
two years the mask was worn. The royal mar- 
riage was celebrated on the 17th August 1572, 
and Paris was filled with the principal Huguenot 
gentry. On the evening of the 2 1th August the 
festival of St. Bartholomew, that crime was 
enacted, which in magnitude, malice, and success 
stands unrivalled even in the blood-stained streets 
of Paris. There, and throughout Prance, vast 
numbers, calculated by historians at from 30,000 
to 100,000, were slaughtered in cold blood, and 
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the aged Coligny was among the number of the 
victims. The slaughter had been planned with 
the knowledge and advice of the Pope Clement 
VriL, and when the news of it arrived, “a 
Solemn Procession” was “ made by the Sovereign 
Pontiff” to the Church of St. Louis, “for the 
most happy news of the destruction of the Hu- 
guenot sect,” as is shewn by the official docu- 
ment, of which a copy exists in the Bodleian 
Library. Silver and copper medals were also 
struck by the Pope, with his head on one side, 
and a representation of the slaughter on the other, 
above the latter being the inscription “ YGOXOT- 
TOEVM STKAGKS 1572.” Medals of a simi- 
lar kind were also struck at Paris, and the na- 
tional fratricide was treated as if it had been a 
victory over foreign enemies. Yet the blow 
eventually improved the position of the Hugue- 
nots, who, shutting themselves up in Rochelle 
and Montauban, defeated with great slaughter the 
armies sent against them. Another hasty peace 
was made ; and in two years the wretched king 
ceased to pollute the throne of Prance. 

He was succeeded by his brother Henry III. 
[a.d. 1574-89], in whose reign the relations be- 
tween the contending factions became still more 
intricate. A body called the Politiques had formed 
itself, consisting of moderate Catholics, who con- 
demned the excesses of civil war. On the other 
hand, the dependants of the Ultramontane party 
were formed by Guise into one well united body, 
which obtained the name of the League. This body 
had 'ts centre in the fanatical populace of Paris, 
by whom Guise was idolized, and it became evident 
that they intended to raise him to the throne. 
Yet the feeble king, after a vain attempt to abide 
by more moderate counsels, was compelled to 
become the head of the League, and to lend a 
sanction to the violent war which was waged by 
it against Henry of Xavarre, the next heir to the 
throne. Guise was all powerful; his army over- 
ran the Huguenot part of the country; town 
after town was taken; and at last resistance was 
confined to the small but unconquerable king- 
dom of Xavarre. Pour distinct wars, divided 
from one another by short, scarcely observed 
treaties, are enumerated by the historians between 
St. Bartholomew’s Day and the accession of 
Henry IV. In 1587 Henry, while still King of 
Xavarre, defeated the army of the League at 
Contros, near Bordeaux. The assassination of 
Guise by the King in 1588 was followed by the 
assassination of the King by the Duchess of 
Montpensier, Guise’s sister, in the following year, 
and Henry IY. was left heir to a vacant throne. 

A rival candidate was set up by Mayence, 
brother of Guise, who now headed the League, 
iu the person of the Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
only Catholic member of the Bourbon family. 
Henry now entered on that war for the main- 
tenance of his rights, which was made memor- 
able by the victories of Arques and Tory, and 
the siege of Paris. The capital was reduced to 
the utmost extremities of famine, and must have 
yielded but for the generosity of Henry, who 
allowed convoys of provisions to enter, and 
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women and children to leave the place. This 
enabled the League to hold out until a Spanish 
force under the great Parma entered the field 
against Henry ; whose cause was then reduced to 
desperation. It was not until, by the advice of 
Sully, he had embraced the Homan Catholic re- 
ligion, that he obtained possession of his kingdom 
in 1593. Five years afterwards he secured to 
the Huguenots their civil rights by the Edict 
of Nantes: which confirmed to them the free 
exercise of their religion, and gave them equal 
claims with the Catholics to all offices and digni- 
ties. But, according to the old system, this 
edict, by leaving to them as a security the towns 
and fortresses which had been ceded to them, 
afforded them the means of forming a kind of 
republic within the kingdom ; and such a power- 
ful body, established on terms of mistrust towards 
the government, could not fail to become sooner 
or later a source of danger to the state. 

It was the work of Bichelieu, in the succeeding 
reign of Louis XIII., to destroy this territorial 
independence of the Huguenots. The religious 
war broke out afresh in 1621 ; and the Hugue- 
nots lost the greater part of their strongholds 
through the treachery or cowardice of the gover- 
nors. Some of them however were still remain- 
ing, and among them the important fortified city 
of Bochelle, when, weary of the war and dis- 
united among themselves, they concluded a peace. 
But while Bochelle remained, the great cardinal 
saw that his work was imperfect. That strong- 
hold, situated on the sea, enabled them to keep 
open their communications with England, and 
gave them a meeting-place for their independent 
representative assemblies. The siege of Bochelle 
was formed, and prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour by Bichelieu in person, the cardinal shewing 
a genius for war worthy of his political renown. 
After enduring every extremity, after seeing the 
English fleet retire without being able to relieve 
it, Bochelle fell in 1629. The Huguenots were 
compelled to surrender all their other strongholds ; 
and lay at the mercy of their enemies. But the 
opposition of Bichelieu was political, not fanatical. 
Having broken down their autonomy, which was 
becoming dangerous to the consolidation of France 
under the monarchy, the object of his policy, he 
left the Huguenots undisturbed in their religious 
freedom ; and thus a final settlement seemed to 
be made of the great struggle which had con- 
vulsed France for more than half a century. 

This settlement was not disturbed by Mazarin, 
and might have remained for ever, but for the 
orthodoxy of Louis XI Y. Xot to be “ of the 
King’s religion” was an offence in the eyes of 
that monarch, of his confessors, and of his mis- 
tresses, an offence for which civic harmlessness 
could not atone. Louis began to persecute the 
Huguenots, and in 1681 he deprived them of most 
of their civil rights. After the death of the 
moderate Colbert, he was urged still further in 
the path of persecution by Louvois, Le Jellin, 
and his confessor, La Chaise the Jesuit. Bodies 
of dragoons were sent into the South, where the 
Protestants most abounded, to compel them to 
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abjure their religion. The frontiers were strictly 
guarded to prevent emigration. Yet more than 
half a million of Huguenots made their escape to 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and England. 
Many who remained were forced to renounce 
their faith. Lists of convicts, real or pretended, 
were sent to the King, who was led to believe that 
he had nearly extirpated Arise opinions in France. 
Under this impression he took the fatal step of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes , the great 
charter of religious liberty, in 1685. But he had 
still half a million of Protestant subjects ; and 
this unjust and senseless policy deprived the 
kingdom of a great number of rich and useful sub- 
jects, whose wealth and skill found a welcome in 
foreign countries. In the provinces between the 
Bhone and the Garonne the Protestants con- 
tinued numerous in spite of emigration ; and the 
mountains of the Cevennes afforded them shelter. 
There the Camisards maintained a resistance for 
twenty years ; and in 1706 compelled the govern- 
ment to come to terms with them. 

Under Louis XY. the rigour of the persecu- 
tion was relaxed: and in 1746 the Protestants 
began to shew themselves publicly in Languedoc 
and Dauphine. The court was as fanatical as 
ever; but public opinion was now set strongly 
against persecution ; and though severe edicts 
were issued, they could no longer be carried out. 
The horrible fate of John Galas put an end to all 
active persecution. This unhappy man, on a 
false accusation of murdering his son for turning 
Catholic, was condemned in 1762 by the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse to be tortured and then broken 
on the wheel ; and this sentence was carried out. 
Yoltaire brought the case before the bar of public 
opinion in his Essay on Toleration, in which he 
drew attention to the defective state of the crimi- 
nal law. The family of Calas solicited a revision 
of the trial. Fifty judges re-examined the evi- 
dence, and pronounced Calas to have been entirely 
innocent. From that time the Protestants were no 
longer molested; they were restored to equal rights, 
but still remained ineligible for public offices. 

The Bevolution gave them back all their rights, 
and they frequently laid out their concealed trea- 
sures in the purchase of public domains. Their 
equality with the Catholics was confirmed by the 
Code Najioleon. At the Bestoration they mani- 
fested a strong attachment to the former govern-' 
ment, and though they did not offer any opposi- 
tion to the new order of things, yet troubles, 
attended with bloodshed, took place at Nismes 
and the vicinity, which were however suppressed 
by the judicious measures of the government. 
After the Bevolution of 1830, universal freedom 
of religion was proclaimed by the Beformed 
Charter of France, and this principle has pre- 
vailed ever since. The Protestant Church, in 
which are included both the Beformed and the 
Lutheran, is under the control of the State, from 
which its pastors receive their salaries. 

The doctrines held by the Huguenots were those 
of Calvin ; their worship was extremely simple, 
preaching being the principal feature in it. The 
Confession of France was first presented in French 
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in the year 1559, to Francis II. at Amboise, “in 
the behalf of all tho godly of the kingdom ;” 
again in 15G1 at Poissy to Charles IX.; and at 
length was published in Latin in 15G6 by tho 
pastors of the French Churches, with a preface to 
all other evangelical pastors. It may be seen in the 
llarmonia Confessionnm Re format arum Ecclesi- 
arum , which was published at Geneva in 1581 
[English transl. Lond. 1842, Hall’s ed.]. 

[Davila, Hist, des Gucrres Civiles. De Thou, 
Ilistoria sui Temporis . Puaux, Hist, de la 
Reformation Fran^aise ; Memoire de Conde; 
Mem. de Sully. Browning, Hist, of the Hugue- 
nots , 1829. Aignan, De VEtat de Protestans en 
France. Burn, Hist, of the Protestant Refugees. 
Michelet, Louis XIV. et la Revocation de T Edit 
de Nantes. Benoit, Hist, de VEdit de Nantes. 
Itulhi&re, Sur les Causes de la Revocation de VEdit 
de Nantes. Smiles, The Huguenots in England .] 

HUSSITES. The Hussites were a party 
among the Bohemians, who, after the execution 
of Huss, professed to be his immediate followers, 
and received from their opponents a name de- 
rived from his, although they dilfered from him 
in many important points both of doctrine and 
ritual. As soon as the execution of Huss was 
known, the nobles of Bohemia met together in 
the chapel of the Bethlehem, and issued an ad- 
dress, denouncing the deed of the Council of 
Constance. In this Wenceslaus, the king, joined, 
but the storm of public indignation soon passed 
beyond his control. A large body of Hussites, 
consisting of more than 30,000 men, met to- 
gether on the White Mountain, afterwards called 
Tabor, near Prague, to celebrate the Eucharist 
in both kinds, under the guidance of two noble- 
men, Nicholas of Hussinetz, and Ziska. The 
first of these died shortly afterwards, and the 
latter assumed the command in the war that fol- 
lowed. This John of Trocznow, surnamed Ziska, 
was a nobleman of small means, who had won 
distinction, and lost an eye in a war between the 
Prussians and Lithuanians in a.d. 1410. He 
was afterwards appointed chamberlain to Wen- 
ceslaus, with whom he became a great favourite. 
After the meeting on the White Mountain he led 
his followers to Prague, where a street tumult 
kindled the flame of the war which agitated 
Bohemia for many years. During a procession 
to the Church of St. Stephen one of the Hussite 
priests was struck by a stone thrown from the 
senate-house ; Ziska and his followers broke into 
the house, and murdered the city judge, and 
seven of the senators, by defenestration , that is, 
throwing them out of the window, according to 
the old Bohemian mode of putting criminals to 
death. This act threw Wenceslaus into a fit of 
passion, of which he died a.d. 1419. 

An important distinction now became observ- 
able between the Bohemians in general and the 
Hussites, or followers of Ziska. The latter set 
on foot a system of iconoclasm ; they defaced the 
altars, seriously injured the churches, overthrew 
the monuments, and utterly destroyed a Carthu- 
sian convent near Prague. Bohemia at that time 
prided herself on her beautiful churches, and the 
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havoc caused by the religious war which followed 
may be estimated by the fact that she has now 
only one of earlier date than the introduction of 
the Jesuits. During this civil warfare, a foreign 
war was also in progress with the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, who laid claim to the crown. The na- 
tional Bohemians or Calixtines, and the Taborite 
followers of Ziska, united to oppose him, but 
they held very different opinions. The Bohe- 
mians, though Catholic, were antipapal, and 
while they opposed the Emperor, had yet no ob- 
jection to monarchy in the abstract, much less to 
their own old constitutional monarchy; the party 
of Ziska, on the other hand, anticipated the Pro- 
testants of the following century, and the seeds 
of Socialism had been sown among them. They 
appealed to no authority in religious matters ex- 
cept the Scriptures, as interpreted by every man’s 
individual judgment. In 1420 they published 
fourteen articles, of which the following are the 
most important : — 

I. No other writings of learned men are to be 
received by the faithful, except those that are 
contained in the Canon. All the rest should be 
destroyed as the work of Antichrist. 

II. Every student in polite literature, and every 
graduate therein, is vain and a Gentile, and sins 
against the gospel of Christ. 

III. No decrees of the Fathers, no ancient rite 
or tradition of men, is to be retained, save those 
which Christ and His apostles have declared in 
the New Testament; all others are to be abolished 
as the traditions of Antichrist. 

IV. Whence it follows that the holy oil, and 
the consecration of the water in Baptism, and, in 
fact, the w r hole ritual of the Church is rejected. 

Y. Infants ought not to be baptized with ex- 
orcisms, and the use of sponsors is to be discon- 
tinued. 

YI. All the office books, vestments, mon- 
strances, chalices, &c., are to be destroyed. 

VII. Auricular confession is not to be re- 
tained. 

VIII. The stated fasts of the Church, as Lent, 
Ember-tide, and the vigils, and in like manner 
the festivals, except the Lord’s Day, are not to 
be considered of obligatory observance. 

IX. The clergy are not to be allowed, as such, 
to hold property. 

To these follow protests against Elevation, Re- 
servation of the Sacrament, Purgatory, Prayers 
for the Dead, the Invocation of Saints, the erec- 
tion of images for any purpose whatever. 

They did not, however, go to the fullest length 
in their opposition to the received doctrines. 
Some of them, indeed, maintained that the bread 
and wine in the Eucharist are mere signs, but 
these were expelled from the community. A 
strange sect, the Adamites, Men of the Free Spirit, 
who held that, like Adam, they were the sons of 
God, and went so far as to discard the use of any 
clothing, alleging his example, were ruthlessly 
exterminated by Ziska. 

Upon the death of Wenceslaus, his widow, 
Sophia, assumed the regency, and occupied the 
citadel of Prague with those who had espoused 
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the cause of Sigismund. Ziska foiled to reduce 
the citadel, and at length a suspension of arms 
was concluded, during which an appeal might he 
made to the Emperor. Ziska retired to Pilsen, 
which he fortified, and there proceeded to dis- 
cipline his forces, in preparation for the conflict 
he saw was at hand. 

The commissioners sent to Sigismund could 
effect no accommodation. The national excite- 
ment increased, and when the Pope (Martin V.) 
published a crusade against the Bohemians, and 
the Emperor denounced the ban of the empire 
against them, they retaliated by a solemn league 
at Pilsen, in which they rejected him as their 
king. 

The war that followed, glorious as it was for 
the Bohemians, who, though single-handed, and 
often divided among themselves, more than held 
their own against all the power of the papacy 
and the empire combined, exceeded all former 
wars in horror, and in the disasters that it 
brought upon all persons concerned in it. On 
the one side, it was held that no faith should be 
kept with heretics, and on the other that it was 
a sacred duty to destroy the enemies of God’s 
people. In Kuttenberg, a German and Catholic 
city, no less than 1600 prisoners of war were 
burned, beheaded, or hanged as heretics, and 
Ziska retaliated upon priests and monks wherever 
he could take them. His soldiers were for the 
most part infantry, but he trained some of them 
to fight from war chariots, the fiery onset of 
which was a terror to the Germans, while, when 
the fight was over, they served to strengthen the 
fortifications of the camp. He was soon forced 
by a movement of the royal troops to evacuate 
Pilsen, whence he betook himself to a mountain 
in the district of Bechin, which his followers 
named Tabor, and from it derived their distinc- 
tive name of Taborites. It was a hill almost en- 
circled by a river and a torrent. On the ex- 
posed side he formed an artificial trench, and 
within a triple line of fortifications. 

In the first campaign [a.d. 1420] Sigismund 
advanced as far as Prague, and went through the 
ceremony of his coronation in the castle, granting 
at the same time general liberty of conscience ; 
but the constant assaults of Ziska forced him to 
beat a retreat, which soon became a flight, and 
was followed by a signal defeat in the battle of 
Wysehebrad. It was in this campaign that 
Ziska lost his remaining eye by an arrow-shot, 
but his total blindness did not break off his 
career of victory. It was his custom to take his 
stand in the centre of his army on some elevated 
position, surrounded by his officers; they reported 
to him the state of affairs, and he issued his 
orders to them accordingly. In the next cam- 
paign another invasion was made; the Germans 
penetrated as far as Saaz, but the approach of 
Ziska threw them into a panic, and in the flight 
that followed they suffered terrible slaughter. 

ETor did they fore the better in the following 
year, a.d. 1422. Sigismund advanced into Moravia 
Avith a Hungarian force, but was utterly routed 
in the battle of Deutchbrod. 
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A ray of hope was afforded to the Emperor by 
a quarrel between Ziska and the people of Prague, 
headed by the nobles, to whom his exactions and 
sacrilegious excesses had given great dissatisfac- 
tion. Ziska fled some distance to the mountains, 
in which his pursuers became entangled, and were 
routed with the loss of 3000 men. He fired 
Cuthna, with the fugitives that were in it, and 
laid siege to Prague ; but a reconciliation was 
effected by the friendly intervention of John 
Eochezana, afterwards archbishop. Sigismund 
now tried to gain over Ziska. He offered him 
the government of Bohemia, the command of the 
armies, and a yearly tribute, if he would acknow- 
ledge the Emperor as king of Bohemia. But 
these negotiations were broken off by the death 
of Ziska from the plague, before the town of 
Prebislana, which he was besieging. After his 
death his followers were divided. Many sub- 
mitted to the leadership of his favourite officer, 
Procopius, a priest, surnamed the elder to dis- 
tinguish him from another of the same name; 
but many refused to acknowledge any successor 
to their great captain, and, in their sorrow for 
his loss, styled themselves “ orphans.” These, 
however, although governed in the main by 
councils of war, were always ready to march with 
the followers of Procopius against their common 
enemies, and consequently the Taborites con- 
tinued as formidable as ever. 

A new campaign was commenced by a plun- 
dering foray into Moravia and Silesia, and an- 
other crusade was preached by the Pope against 
these irreclaimable Bohemians, who had become 
as great an object of terror as the Turks them- 
selves to the Empire. Three large armies invaded 
Bohemia, composed of Saxons, Eranconians, and 
Bhinelanders — 200,000 in all. But the mere 
rumour of the enemy’s approach served to put 
them to a shameful flight, with the abandonment 
of all their treasures and munitions of war in 
1427. The Bohemians now determined to re- 
taliate. They assembled together at the White 
Mountain, whence they broke into the enemy’s 
country on every side, plundering and destroy- 
ing, and their conduct may be estimated by the 
fact that they took for their rule of warfare the 
invasion of Canaan by the Israelites. 

Again Sigismund attempted to conciliate his 
opponents, and at least to detach the national 
Bohemians or Calixtines from the Taborites. 
Each party was invited to send commissioners to 
the Council of Basle, ^where their grievances 
might be discussed. In the debate upon their 
demands Procopius distinguished himself by his 
eloquence and by the firmness with which he 
maintained his views, but the Council would 
concede nothing. A reconciliation was after- 
wards effected with the Calixtines, chiefly by the 
labours of Hfoieas Sylvius, who obtained the 
concession that the cup should be allowed to the 
laity. But the requirements of Procopius and 
his Taborites were far more extensive, and they 
refused to be bound by this arrangement. An- 
other invasion of the country proved as unsuc- 
cessful as the former, and the victory of Taas 
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was the most complete one gained during the war. 
Meanwhile the national Bohemians, who had 
been won over by /Eneas Sylvius, determined to 
put an end to this exhausting strife, and turned 
against the Taborites. The nobles and burghers 
met in Diet, and chose Alexius of Wzestiof as 
chief of the state, an office that was meant to be 
annual, and a civil war followed. Procopius, the 
elder, was besieging Pilsen, when he heard of the 
failure of his younger namesake to maintain him- 
self at Prague against the new governor. Upon 
this he raised the siege and marched to Prague, 
lie was met at Bochmischgrod, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and after an obstinate 
engagement was himself slain, whilst his follow- 
ers were exterminated. Tabor itself surrendered, 
and shortly afterwards the authority of Sigismund 
was acknowledged throughout the kingdom. 

As a political party and military power the 
Hussites had now ceased to exist, but as a reli- 
gious body they may be said to have been repre- 
sented to later ages by the Bohemian Brethren. 

HUTCHINSONIANS. A school of divines 
which sprung up in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, whose leading principle was that 
the key to all scientific and philosophical truth 
is to be found in the Holy Scriptures. 

John Hutchinson, the founder of this school, 
was a self-educated Yorkshireman, born at S penny- 
thorn in 1674, and for about twenty years, be- 
tween the age of twenty and forty, steward in 
the households of Mr. Bathurst, -Lord Scarborough, 
and the Duke of Somerset. The latter obtained 
him a sinecure office as purveyor of the royal 
stables, worth about £200 a year, and this he 
retained until his death in the year 1737. Hut- 
chinson was an ingenious mechanic, attained 
some knowledge of Hebrew, and had an empiri- 
cal acquaintance with natural science. After he 
obtained his sinecure, he became a voluminous 
writer, and his collected works, republished in 
1748 and 1749, fill twelve octavo volumes, the 
whole of them having been printed during the 
last thirteen years of his life. 

The philosophy of Hutchinson is chiefly con- 
tained in his Moses 1 Principia; Power Essential 
and Mechanical; Glory or Gravity ; and Glory 
Mechanical , or the Agent of Nature , and Manner 
of their Agency explained. He supposes the air 
to exist in three conditions, fire, light, and spirit ; 
pure fire forming the life and motion-imparting 
body of the sun, pure light its surrounding 
medium, and a commixture of light and spirit 
constituting the atmosphere in which the earth 
is placed. Beyond the earth, onward to the peri- 
phery of the solar system, he imagined the 
atmosphere to become more and more dense, and 
as it recedes in distance from the sun, to be less 
and less capable of that motion which the heat of 
the sun imparts : until at the verge of the solar 
system, he found the “ outer darkness ” and 
“ blackness of darkness ” of the Scriptures. In 
his Moses ’ Sine Principio , and elsewhere, he sug- 
gests that Fire, Light, and Spirit, the three prin- 
cipal agents in nature, are three conditions of 
one substance, in which he seems to have had a 
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dim foresight of the modern scientific dogma of 
the “ correlation of forces.” But the philosophy 
of Hutchinson oscillated dangerously towards 
the heresies of Sabellius and the Tritheists when 
he made these three conditions of one substance 
explanatory of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
Jones of Nayland expresses this opinion in the 
words : “ Nature shews us these three agents in 
the world, on which all natural life and motion 
depend ; and these three are used in the Scrip- 
ture to signify to us the three supreme powers of 
the Godhead in the administration of the spiritual 
world” [Jones’ Life of Bp. Horne , p. 29, ed. 
1801]. 

Some other characteristics of the Ilutchin- 
sonian system are also stated by the last writer, 
who was one of Hutchinson’s greatest admirers. 
“ Few writers for natural religion,” he writes, 
“ have shewn any regard to the types and figures 
of the Scripture, or known much about them. 
But the Hutchinsonians, w T ith the old Christian 
Fathers, and the Divines of the Reformation, are 
very attentive to them, and take great delight in 
them. They differ in their nature from all the 
learning of the world ; and so much of the wis- 
dom of revelation is contained in them, that no 
Christian should neglect the knowledge of them. 
All infidels abominate them. Lord Bolingbroke 
calls St. Paul a cabhalist for arguing from them ; 
but the Hutchinsonians are ambitious of being 
such cabbalists as St. Paul was. In natural 
philosophy they have great regard to the name of 
Newton as the most wonderful genius of his kind. 
But they are sure his method of proving a 
vacuum is not agreeable to nature.” Hutchinson, 
in fact, spent a large part of his time in endea- 
vouring to overthrow the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, denying that inert matter could be 
capable of active qualities, and maintaining that 
motion was the result of an universal force, exer- 
cised by the fluid medium which he divided into 
Fire, Light, and Spirit. 

Among many other interpretations which the 
Hutchinsonians gave to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, they believed the cherubim of Eden, of 
the Tabernacle, and of Ezekiel’s vision, to be 
mystical figures of deep signification, especially 
as typifying the Divine attributes ; and it was 
part of their theory that all heathen idolatry 
originated in corrupt notions respecting these 
mystical figures. Laborious and interminable 
essays on the cherubim are extant in the writings 
of Hutchinson’s disciples, as well as in his own ; 
and this mysticism also occupies a large place in 
the sermons of the clergy belonging to the school. 
Almost equally prolix were their speculations on 
the Names of God, on the garden of Eden, and 
on the symbolism of sacrificial ceremonies. 
These speculations are not without a certain 
value, but they are too often of a one-sided char- 
acter, based almost entirely on peculiar and un- 
trustworthy notions respecting the Hebrew 
language, and undertaken with far too little 
knowledge of, or regard for, the received theo- 
logy of Christendom. 

The most distinguished divines of the Hutchin- 
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sonian school were Bishop Horne, Jones of .Nay- 
land, Parkhurst and Bomaine ; and most of the 
more learned clergy among the early Evangelicals 
belonged to the school. Many of the Scotch Epis- 
copal clergy also adopted Hutchinsonian tenets ; 
and among others, Macfarlane, Bishop of Moray 
and Boss in 1787, who carried out Hutchinson’s 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity in such a manner 
as to lay himself open to the charge of Sabellianism. 

There were, indeed, few of the school who did 
not fall into error respecting the eternal genera- 
tion of the Second Person in the Blessed Trinity, 
and Beale remarks that even a few passages of 
Jones of Bay land require to be received with all 
possible charity, while some of Bishop Horne’s 
assertions cannot be defended at all [Beale’s Life 
of Bishop Tornjy 29]. 

Hutchinsonianismdied out during the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. The later Evan- 
gelical clergy had not the same taste for speculative 
study that had made it attractive to their predeces- 
sors, and were more engaged in writing hortatory 
sermons than in working out labyrinthine problems 
respecting the cherubim. Hutchinson’s opposi- 
tion to the Bewtonian system failed, moreover, to 
hold its place against the faith of modern science, 
which will not permit that system even to be called 
in question. While, lastly, his philological views 
respecting Hebrew have been exploded by the more 
thorough knowledge of the Semitic languages. 

HUTITES. A religious fraternity formed in 
the sixteenth century by an Anabaptist, named 
John Hut, Huta, or Hutter, at Marhern, in 
Moravia. A writer in the time of the Common- 
wealth describes them as living “ at this day in 
great number at Marhern in palaces and convents, 
upon their accidental contributions, and where 
they get their livelihood with their hands, and 
apply themselves to any handicraft whereof they 
are the masters and governors, who by the com- 
modities gained by them increase the common 
stock. They have at home with them their 
cooks, their scullions, their errand boys, and their 
butlers, who have a care, and dispose of all things 
as they do in monasteries and hospitals. They 
study to maintain mutual peace and concord, being 
all equal. These, even to this day, are commonly 
known by the name of the Hutsian Fraternity” 
[Pagitt’s Heresiology , app.]. This settlement of 
Hut at Marhern appears likely to have been the 
original from which the Hernnhut settlement of 
the Moravians under Count ZindendorfF, in the 
eighteenth century, was copied. [Moravians.] 

HYDBOPABASTATiE. Water-offerers: that 
is, those who offered water instead of wine in the 
Holy Eucharist. This heretical practice was not 
confined to one sect, but was common to several. 
Gieseler says to “ 1 many” parties, but he does not 
enumerate the parties. Clement of Alexandria, 
giving a mystical interpretation of the “ bread 
and water” of Prov. ix. 17, and using the addi- 
tional verses which are found in the Septuagint, 
says that the Scripture manifestly applies the 
terms “ bread and water” to those heresies which 
use bread and water in the Eucharist, not accord- 
ing to the rule of the Church. “ For there are 
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some who celebrate the Eucharist with water 
only ” [Clem. Alex. Strom. I. xix.]. St. Chry- 
sostom speaks of the evil heresy of those who 
used water only in the mysteries. He cites our 
Lord’s words, “I will not henceforth drink,” &c. 
[Matt. xxvi. 29], and urges that, to pluck up this 
heresy by the roots, the cup of our Lord’s ordi- 
nary resurrection-table was a cup of wine [Chry- 
sost. 1 Iom. in Matt, lxxxii. Field’s ed. ii. p. 462-3]. 
St. Cyprian’s Epistle to Caecilius is on this prac- 
tice ; on the practice, however, not as proceeding 
from an heretical principle, but from a desire to 
avoid notice in time of persecution. Cyprian shews 
that wine is necessary for the legitimate consecra- 
tion of the sacrifice ; and expressing his hope that 
the omission may have been pardonable in the case 
he is dealing with, as arising from ignorance or mis- 
apprehension, he warns Caecilius of the guilt that 
will be incurred by continuing the practice after 
admonition [Cypr. Ep. Ixiii. Dict. of Theol., 
Concomitance], 

Leaving this case, and confining ourselves to 
the practice as proceeding from heresy, it will be 
seen at once that the practice indicates heresy 
regarding our Lord’s Person, and the sacrifice of 
His death. If the Holy Eucharist were instituted 
merely on the principle of a memoria technica , 
merely a reminder to us, it would be otherwise. 
But when the Body broken and Blood shed are 
to be re-presented to God, and are to be our ne- 
cessary spiritual food and sustenance, the Mys- 
teries must needs correspond to the Passion, and 
the outward signs to the thing signified. A 
departure from the sign shews a previous de- 
parture from the faith. Whence Irenaeus writes 
of the Ebionites, “ They are vain, not receiving 
by faith into their soul the union of God and 
man. . . . Therefore do these men reject the 
commixture of the heavenly wine, and wish it to 
be water of the world only, not receiving God so 
as to have union with Him ” [Iren. liver, v. 1]. 

The followers of Tatian, again, used the same 
custom ; the asceticism of the Encratites spring- 
ing from the belief that matter is the source of evil. 
Hence they endeavoured by excessive rigour to 
mortify the flesh. Consistently, they denied the 
reality of Christ’s Body. From this came their re- 
jection of the element of wine. As Docetae, they 
held that Christ did not die, and consequently that 
we are not redeemed by His blood. And if there 
be no real bloodshedding, why should wine, the 
symbol of blood, be used ? The unreal, shadowy 
blood, cannot have a real, substantial symbol. 

The practice of the Hydroparastatae incidentally 
draws out the opinions of some of the Fathers 
respecting the mixture of water with wine (an 
almost universal custom of the Church) in the 
Eucharist. Irenaeus and Cyprian take the same 
view respecting it, Irenaeus stating its symbolism 
as it looks to the Divine Bature of Christ Him- 
self, Cyprian as it looks to those who are made 
members of Christ. In the former view, the 
union of God and man is typified in the com- 
mixture, the two natures of Christ being set forth : 
in the latter, from the foundation of the general 
.principle that in Scripture water symbolizes 
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peoples, tho water of the mixed cup is taken to 
represent the faithful who are joined unto Christ. 
The two views coalesce. “ When, therefore, the 
mingled cup and the manufactured bread receive 
tho Word of God, and tho Eucharist becomes the 
Body of Christ, from which tho substance of our 
llesh is increased and supported, how can it be 
affirmed that tho flesh is incapable of receiving 
the gift of God, which is life eternal, which flesh 
is nourished from the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, and is a member of Him? Even as the 
blessed Paul declares, ‘ We aro members of His 
Body, of His Elesli, and of His Bones’ ” [Iren. v. 2]. 

Cyprian, although his primary object was to shew 
the necessity of the wine in the mixed cup, speaks 
very strongly on the necessity of the element of 
water. “ Water cannot be offered alone, as neither 
can the wine be offered alone : for if the wine be 
offered by itself, the blood of Christ begins to be 
without us ; and if the water be alone, the people 
begin to be without Christ” [Ep. ad Ccecil. p. 154, 
Fell]. 

The Canons relating to this subject are : [I.] 
St. Basil, Canon i. [a.d. 370], in which the 
Hydroparastatm are named after the Encratites, 
as if their custom had not been adopted by all 
the Encratites. The chief point named in the 
Canon is the alteration of the form of baptism 
by the Encratites. [II.] The third Council of 
Braga, Canon I. [a.d. 675], which condemns 
sundry errors in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and quotes St. Cyprian, as given above. 

[ III.] The Quinisextine Council, Canon xxxii. 
a.d. 692], which condemns both the Hydropara- 
statrn and the Armenians, who offered wine alone. 
This Canon quotes St. Chrysostom (as referred to 
above), and, secondly, produces the authorities of 
the Liturgies of SS. Basil and James, and the for- 
tieth Canon of the Council of Carthage [a.d. 408]. 

HYDROTHEITiE. A sect of heretics are 
mentioned by several of the early heresiologists 
as holding the opinion that all created things had 
emanated by a process of spontaneous evolution 
from the element of water, which they alleged to 
be co-eternal with God. Nothing is known of 
their history, or of the locality to which this 
heresy belonged. Probably it was nothing more 
than the speculation of some early materialists 
[Hermogenians], never formulated into the 
dogma of a sect. The name is found only in Prm- 
destinatus, but Danmus assigns that of “ Aqumi” 
to them in his edition of St. Augustine. [Philast. 
Hear. xevi. Aug. Hair. lxxv. Prsedcst. Hair, lxxv.] 
IlYMENiEUS. One of the two heretics men- 
tioned by St. Paul, as having “ erred concerning 
the truth, saying that the resurrection is past 
already,” and who had not only been guilty of 
holding such errors themselves, but had spread 
their false doctrine among others, and “ over- 
thrown the faith of some” [2 Tim. ii. 18]. He 
was probably the same person who is elsewhere 
named with Alexander as having put away a 
good conscience, and made shipwreck concerning 
the faith [1 Tim. i. 19]. The heresy of Hymenmus 
and Alexander was of so serious a description, 
that St. Paul had passed on them the extreme 
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sentence of excommunication, which he expresses 
in tho words, “ Whom I have delivered unto 
Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme ” 
[1 Tim. i. 20]. The Apostle also characterizes 
the heresy of Hymenteus and Philetus as “ pro- 
fane and vain babblings,” of which he predicts 
that “ they will increase to more ungodliness,” 
and that their doctrine “ will eat as doth a can- 
cer” or gangrene [2 Tim. ii. 16-18]. From these 
few indications, it would seem that the heresy of 
Ilymemeus was an early form of that which after- 
wards became known by the name of Valentinus, 
the dogma that “ the resurrection is past already” 
being one which Tertullian specially attributes 
to the Valenti nians [Tertull. Be Prcescr. Ilceret. 
xxxiii.], and the “ profane and vain babblings ” 
being singularly characteristic of the Gnostic 
theories, which did indeed eat into the Eastern 
Churches like a deadly cancer. 

The Gnostics in general interpreted the resur- 
rection allegorically, maintaining that to “ rise 
again ” was to receive the y vaxrt?, or secret 
knowledge of God, which they possessed and 
handed on to the initiated. Hence “ the resur- 
rection ” was “ passed already ” when a man 
received this knowledge. Such, probably, was 
the heresy of Hymenaeus and Philetus. The 
wide extent to which such a heresy reached in 
the very first age of the Church is shewn by St. 
Paul’s words to the Corinthians, “ How say some 
among you, that there is no resurrection of the 
dead?” [1 Cor. xv. 12] ; and by those of Poly- 
carp to the Philippians, “ Whosoever perverts 
the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says 
that there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he 
is the first-born of Satan” [Polyc. ad Philipp, vii.]. 
The immoral tendency of a heresy which virtually 
repudiates the expectation of a future life is obvi- 
ous ; and when St. Paul says that Hymenaeus and 
Alexander had put away a good conscience, he in- 
dicates that this tendency was already manifested. 

HYPOTHETICAL UNIVERS ALISTS. 
[Amyraldists.] 

HYPSISTARIANS. A sect of heretics which 
existed in Cappadocia in the fourth century, the 
leading principle of whose belief was the recog- 
nition of God only as “ the Most High” ["Yi/Wo-- 
tos]. They rejected sacrifices and circumcision, 
but observed the Jewish Sabbath and Jewish 
distinctions of clean and unclean food. They also 
held the Jewish objection to pictures and images, 
but used fire and lights as representative symbols 
of the Deity, apparently using them in the same 
manner in which they were used by the Magians. 

These heretics are only noticed under the 
name of in^icrrapiot by St. Gregory of Nyssa [adv. 
Eunom. ii.] and St. Gregory of Nazianzum [Oral. 
xviii. 5], but they appear to be the Cappadocian 
representatives of a widely-spread eclectic heresy 
in which an attempt was made to combine such 
portions of Judaism, Magianism, and Christianity 
as were not 'utterly irreconcilable. They seem 
to be closely allied to the Euphemites or Mas- 
salian Syrians and Phoenicians [Epiphan. Ilcer. 
lxviii.], who professed to be neither heathens nor 
Christians, yet originated in heathenism. 
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ICONOCLASTS. The name of a party in the 
Church which maintained a long controversy 
on the subject of the devotional use of pictures 
and statues, a controversy that raged with great 
violence in the East for more than a century, i.e. 
from the tenth year of the reign of Leo III. 
[a.d. 1726] to the second year of the regency of 
the Empress Theodora [a.d. 843]. 

To understand its bearings we must recollect 
that a great change had swept over the whole 
Christian Church on the question of the use of ex* 
ternal aids to devotion. JN ot only had an elaborate 
ritual arisen, but the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture had been pressed into the service of the 
sanctuary, and by the eighth century almost 
every church possessed its pictures or images or 
relics, in which some special virtue was believed 
to reside, and which were the objects of attach- 
ment and veneration to the whole congregation. 
Some indeed enjoyed a far wider reputation. At 
Edessa there was a famous statue made after a 
likeness of our Saviour, which Christ Himself 
had sent to King Abgarus [Euseb. Eccl. Hist i. 
13, ii. 1], and which was said to have saved that 
city from the arms of the Persian monarch, Chos- 
roes Mishirvan [a.d. 611], This miraculous 
image was often appealed to during the contro- 
versy; by Gregory II. in an epistle to Leo the 
Isaurian [Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. 656]; by John 
of Damascus [Opera, tom. i. p. 281, edit. Lequien], 
and by the second Nicene Council [Act v. p. 
1030]. At Eome there was the famous “ veronica” 
handkerchief. In Diospolis in Phrygia there 
was a church on one of whose marble pillars the 
face of the Blessed Virgin had been supernatur- 
ally outlined. All this was a great contrast to 
the belief and habits of the first centuries of 
the Christian era. Churches then possessed 
neither images nor pictures. On the contrary 
there was an actual dislike of both, which is quite 
accounted for by the opposition raised by the 
early Christians to the idolatry that surrounded 
them. 

There are however frequent protests made by 
early writers which seem to betoken a change of 
sentiment on this subject. Tertullian [a.d. 
160-240] insisted that God forbade the making 
equally with the worship of an image [Tertull. de 
Idolatria, c. 3]. In another tract he appears to 
disapprove of a Christian pursuing the trade of 
either a painter or a statuary [Tertull. contr. Her- 
'tnog. c. 3], Origen [a.d. 185-255] said that the 
use of images was of the Ophites [Orig. contr. 


Cels. vii. 4]. The thirty-sixth canon of the 
Council of Illiberis [c. a.d. 305] forbids pictures 
in churches, “ lest that which is worshipped and 
adored be painted on the walls;” an enactment 
evidently levelled against a recent and growing 
practice. Eusebius of Caesarea, writing to Con- 
stants, sister of Constantine the Great, says that 
no one ought to attempt to represent the per- 
sonages of Scripture, that the glory of the Saviour 
cannot be represented, and that the true image 
of the saints is a holy life [Hardu. Concil . iv. 
405]. St. Augustine [a.d. 354-430] wrote: “Do 
not follow the crowds of ignorant persons, who 
even under the shelter of the true religion itself 
become so superstitious or surrender themselves 
so far to their lustful imaginations (libidinibus) 
that they forget what they have promised to God. 
I know that many are adorers of sepulchres and 
pictures,” &c. [Aug. de Mor. Eccl. Cath. xxxiv.]. 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
[a.d. 394], tore with his own hands a curtain in a 
church of Palestine, declaring that the painting 
of a figure of the Saviour or of a saint upon it was 
contrary to Scripture [Hieron. Ep. li. 9]. About 
two hundred years later Serenus, Bishop of 
Marseilles, removed or demolished the pictures in 
the churches of that town, because of the misuse 
the common people made of them. This involved 
him in a correspondence with Gregory the Great, 
whose verdict on his conduct ran thus : “We 
altogether commend you for having forbidden the 
worship of images, but we blame you for having 
broken them” [Greg. Ep. ix. 91]. This moderate 
judgment found much favour in the Western 
Church, and Charlemagne closes the four Caro- 
line Books with an allusion to it, although the 
ardent Boman apologist Baronius [a.d. 1538-1607] 
has endeavoured to evacuate it of its real mean- 
ing, by interpreting Gregory’s prohibition as 
against the worship of the material colours used 
in making the image or picture. 

The above quoted passages amount to an occa- 
sional protest against what at the same time they 
prove the existence of, a gradual reaction against 
the primitive simplicity of worship, and a wide- 
spreading sentiment in favour of the use of 
images; a sentiment which became firmly estab- 
lished by the close of the sixth century, and had 
run into such extremes by the commencement of 
the eighth century that many writers have con- 
sidered them to justify as well as explain the 
iconoclastic mania. People knelt before images, 
burned incense and lighted candles before them. 
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Some of the clergy scraped off the paint from 
them, and mingling it with the eucharistic ele- 
ments, administered the mixture to the com- 
municants [Mich. ap. Baron . 824, 16]. The 
rich used to send their bread to the church, to 
have it held up to an image before eating it. 
Some people even employed images as sponsors 
for their children, a course defended by Theodore, 
nephew of the Abbot Plato, when introduced by 
the Patriarch Hiccphorus to argue with Leo the 
Armenian [a.d. 814]. 

Put in the earlier part of the eighth century a 
reaction sprung up in the East of Europe. A 
party of “ image-breakers” arose, which was even 
more fanatical and extreme in its opposition to 
images, and in the means employed to abolish 
them. The rise of the “ Iconoclastic Controversy” 
which followed is by some writers thrown as far 
back as a.d. 712. In that year the Emperor 
Philippicus Bardanes ordered the removal of a 
picture of the sixth General Council from the 
Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, and 
sent an order of a similar character to Borne. 
Pope Constantine made a vigorous protest ; and 
caused the Emperor to be condemned as an apos- 
tate for what looks like a repudiation of the 
council rather than of the picture, and he also 
followed up this protest by directing that pictures 
of the six General Councils should be suspended 
in the porch of St. Peter’s. But Leo III. “the 
Isaurian,” who came to the throne a.d. 717, was 
undoubtedly an iconoclastic emperor. At the time 
of his elevation from the army to the imperial 
dignity, the Mahometans were pressing hard on 
the Byzantine empire, and the first eight or ten 
years of his reign were occupied in defending 
his kingdom and his capital itself against the 
Saracen foe under Moslemah. During this time 
there were no symptoms of his future hostility 
to images ; it was only as external troubles dis- 
appeared that his secret antipathy began to mani- 
fest itself. As a first step he wanted the Pope 
to consent to a General Council being summoned 
to consider the whole question ; but Gregory 
demurred to the proposal. He then desired that 
the images and paintings on the avails of the 
churches should be raised higher so as to be out 
of the reach of the embraces and kisses of the 
devout multitude. Then discovering that his 
object was by no means attained, he issued an 
edict forbidding the worship of all statues, paint- 
ings, or mosaics. The chronology of this period 
is obscure, but the date of the last step is gene- 
rally placed at a.d. 724-726. There is much 
obscurity also attending the investigation of the 
causes which led both Leo and his successors 
into this line of action. The edicts and letters 
which might have thrown light on the reasons 
assigned are not extant, but conjecture would 
certainly suggest that in the case of the once 
humble Isaurian, it must have been a barbarian 
dislike of the fine arts, rather than the champion- 
ship of a more spiritual religion, which actuated 
him in the course that he pursued. Others 
have supposed it to be the action of a general 
who found men relying for safety on their tutelar 
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images instead of their own military exertions, or 
part of the scheme of an ambitious monarch 
wishing to establish an ecclesiastical as well as a 
civil autocracy. Legend also has attempted to 
supply the motive. A thick smoke was said to 
have been seen rising from the sea between the 
islands of Thera and Terasia, and this was inter- 
preted to Leo as a token of the displeasure of 
Heaven against the permission of image- worship. 
It was rumoured that Leo, while still an obscure 
youth on his native hills, had been met by two 
flews, who promised him the sovereignty on a 
condition which they afterwards called on him 
to fulfil ; that condition being the extirpation ot 
image-worship throughout his dominions. An- 
other report said that he was under the influence 
of a certain Bezer, formerly in the service of the 
Caliph, and an apostate from the Christian faith. 
But whether the emperor acted proprio motu or at 
the suggestion of others, it is certain that this first 
edict was shortly followed by a second of a far more 
sweeping and severe character, ordering a general 
destruction of images throughout the Western 
empire. Its precise date is unknown, but it must 
be placed before the death of Gregory II. in a.d. 
731, as that Pontiff was among its most strenuous 
opponents. Ho words can exaggerate the dismay 
which it occasioned, or the tumult and agitation 
which followed its promulgation ; unlike the 
decision of some abstruse question in a court of 
law, or the authoritative solution of some meta- 
physical subtlety which would only agitate the 
narrow intellectual circle capable of understand- 
ing its bearings, this was a question affecting the 
religious life of multitudes. Every church had 
its picture or its image, before which rich and 
poor had been accustomed to offer their devo- 
tions ; almost every household had its represen- 
tation of some patron saints, which they had 
been wont to regard with feelings of the utmost 
affection. It has been suggested that the effect 
would be similar if an order were issued to des- 
troy the images of the Blessed Virgin which deck 
the thoroughfares of a modern Boman Catholic 
town ; but even this would not effect such a 
total revulsion of both domestic and public feel- 
ing as the first iconoclastic edict of Leo the Isau- 
rian. It was the signal for sedition at home 
and revolt abroad. In Constantinople the sol- 
diers who were charged with the execution of the 
order were insulted and maltreated. The man 
who dared to plant his ladder against the palace 
gate, and to demolish the time-honoured image 
of Christ with which it was adorned, was hurled 
to the ground and killed by the indignant 
mob. Abroad an insurrection was organized in 
the Cyclades, under a leader named Stephanus. 
In Greece the usurper Cosmas was proclaimed 
by the rebels. In Italy the provinces subject to 
the Greek empire threw off their allegiance. At 
an appeal from Gregory IT., Bavenna, whose ex- 
arch lost his life, Venice, the cities of the exarch- 
ate, and Pentapolis, declared against Leo, and 
refused the usual tribute, and what caused more 
anxiety, the fleet despatched against them to the 
Adriatic Sea was repulsed off Bavenna. 
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But Leo was not without his supporters. The 
army was devoted to him, and there was a small 
section of the ecclesiastical body which declined 
to oppose him, of which Theodosius, metropoli- 
tan of Ephesus, Constantine, Bishop of Eacolia 
in Phrygia, John, Bishop of Synnada, Thomas’ 
Bishop of Claudiopolis in Paphlagonia, are men- 
tioned as leaders. But it had far more formid- 
able opponents, both in position and ability. 
First of all there was Germanus, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had reached the venerable 
age of ninety-six, and whom, when unable to win 
him over, Leo did not hesitate to depose, and to 
supersede by his own secretary Anastasius. Then 
there was the famous controversialist, John of 
Damascus, who delivered three orations advocat- 
ing the proper use of images, which from their 
learning and eloquence have won for their author 
the title of Doctor of Christian art. Pope Gre- 
gory II. [a.d. 715-731] likewise wrote in favour 
of images. He is the author of two extant letters 
to Leo, in which he upbraids him with fickleness 
and impiety, refuses the request for a General 
Council, defies him to attempt to carry his edicts 
into execution, and finally predicts the most dis- 
astrous consequences if he does so. His successor, 
Gregory III., pursued the same policy, and sum- 
moning a synod of ninety-three bishops at Pome, 
openly pronounced sentence of condemnation on 
iconoclasm and its imperial author. 

The Emperor Leo was succeeded, a.d. 741, by 
his son Constantine Copronymus. During the 
first year of his reign, while he was absent on an 
expedition against the Saracens, the hopes of the 
image-worshippers revived, and a report being 
spread of the Emperor’s death, they attempted to 
place Artavasdus, his brother-in-law, and a 
favourer of images, on the throne in his stead. 
This resolution was supported by the Patriarch, 
who, having been an iconoclast under Leo, 
changed sides under Artavasdus, and veered 
round once more to his original party under 
Constantine. 

Ten years of comparative quiet followed the 
suppression of this rebellion, lasting until Con- 
stantine summoned the bishops to meet at the 
capital in a council known as the third Council 
of Constantinople [a.d. 754], and which also 
aspired to the grander title (one never acknow- 
ledged in the West) of the seventh GEcumenical 
Council. It consisted of three hundred and 
forty-eight bishops, who unanimously condemned 
image-worship. Unfortunately the Acts of the 
Council have perished, but from the passages 
which are quoted for condemnation by the Fa- 
thers assembled at JS T ice [a.d. 787] we learn that 
it ordered the destruction of all images and 
paintings both public and private; persons 
found with images in their possession, if ecclesi- 
astics, were to be degraded, if laymen, excom- 
municated; to make an image of Christ was said 
to involve either ISTestorianism in separating the 
persons of Christ, or Eutychianism in confound- 
ing the two substances ; and the chief champions 
of image- worship, the Patriarch Germanus, John 
of Damascus, and George of Cyprus, were ana- 


thematized by name. The great flaw in the 
constitution of this Council was that none of 
the patriarchates were represented in it. The 
Bishop of Pome was not present either in per- 
son or by deputy. The sec of Constantinople 
was vacant, Anastasius having died just before 
the first sitting, and his successor, an iconoclastic 
monk named Constantine, Bishop of Syleeum, 
not being nominated till its close, lest it should 
bo said that its deliberations had been presided 
over by a nominee of the Emperor. The other 
three patriarchs, those of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, were under Mahometan do- 
minion, and could not have obtained leave to be 
present. In their absence the council was pre- 
sided over by Theodosius, Bishop of Ephesus and 
exarch of Asia, and Pastillus, Bishop of Perga 
and Metropolitan of Pamphylia. 

The attempt to carry out the decisions of the 
Council was met by universal opposition on the 
part of the monks, and then followed a general 
persecution of the monks by the Emperor, who 
attempted to exterminate the whole order. Among 
the most famous victims were a certain Andrew, 
who for having ventured contumeliously to re- 
monstrate with the Emperor, was publicly scourged 
and afterwards strangled; another zealous monk 
named Stephen was thrown into prison and there 
assassinated. The patriarch himself having in- 
curred the suspicions of the Emperor’s party, was 
deposed, insulted, scourged, led round the city 
on an ass, and having been compelled to assent 
to the consecration of Eicetas, a Sclavonian 
eunuch in his place, finally beheaded. These 
cruelties, of which the above instances are only 
samples, were effectual for the time. Iconoclasm 
was triumphant for the rest of the reign of Con- 
stantine Copronymus, who died during an ex- 
pedition against the Bulgarians [a.d. 775]. He 
was succeeded by his son and heir Leo IV., sur- 
named the Chazar, a man of feeble health and 
mild disposition, who continued his father’s op- 
position to the monkish party, but in a much less 
severe form. This was partly owing to the 
influence of his wife Irene, a lady sprung from 
an Athenian family well known for their attach- 
ment to image-worship, and who figures very 
prominently during the next twenty years of the 
controversy. Emboldened by a knowledge of 
Irene’s sympathy and Leo’s mildness of charac- 
ter some officers ventured stealthily to introduce 
images into the palace itself. They were de- 
tected and severely punished, and for the rest of 
his short reign of four years and a half Leo’s 
persecuting character was more strongly de- 
veloped. 

Constantine VI., who succeeded his father on 
the throne [a.d. 780], was a boy only ten years 
of age, and his mother Irene acted as regent 
during his minority. Her opposition to the 
iconoclastic policy of the last three Emperors 
began now more plainly to manifest itself. As 
a first step permission was publicly granted to 
every one to employ images in domestic acts of 
worship. Then Paul, a Cypriot by birth, who 
had been elevated by Leo IY. from the ofiice of 
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reader to that of patriarch, was induced, pro- 
bably by Irene's solicitations, to retiro from his 
dignity into a monastery. This left the Empress 
free to elect a successor who would carry out her 
views. She selected a layman, Tarasius, one of 
her privy counsellors, who was known to bo 
favourable to images; and his appointment was 
followed by the summoning of a general council 
to be held at Constantinople. To this course 
Pope Hadrian gave his consent, allowing him- 
self to be represented by two legates, Peter, chief 
presbyter of St. Peter’s, and another Peter, abbot 
of St. Sabes. The Eastern patriarchs were also 
indirectly represented by two monks, John, the 
late syncellus of the patriarch of Antioch, and 
Thomas, who had been Abbot of St. Arsenius in 
Egypt, and became afterwards Archbishop of 
Thessalonica. The Council held its first session 
at Constantinople, but in consequence of the dis- 
turbances raised by the troops, who were still 
devotedly attached to the memory of Leo III. 
and Constantine Copronymus, no business could 
be transacted, and the session was adjourned. 
It met again [a.d. 787] at the quieter town of 
Nice. Here between three hundred and thirty 
and three hundred and eighty-seven prelates 
assembled and proclaimed the legality of image- 
worship with as much vehemence and unanimity 
as the Council of Constantinople [a.d. 754] had 
condemned it. They were at the same time care- 
ful to distinguish between the reverence (ti/xij- 
TLKrj TrpotrKvvrjcris) due to images and the worship 
(Xarpeta) to be paid to God alone. It has also 
been asserted that they referred to pictures only, 
a limitation to which the Greek Church adheres 
to this day. Much exception has been taken to 
the arguments employed and the apocryphal 
miracles quoted in defence of images on this 
occasion, but over and beyond this reason the 
English Church has refused to recognise the 
claim of this second Council of Nice to the title 
of Seventh General Council on these grounds : 
[i] Because no subsequent recognition of its 
cecumenicity has been given by the universal 
Church ; [2] because the Eastern Church was 
only informally represented so far as concerned 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem ; [3] because the representation of the 
Western Church was more nominal still, and 
neither Gaul nor Germany acquiesced in its de- 
cisions. This is proved by the Caroline Books, 
which, composed by Aleuin and the Erench 
bishops, but published in the name of Charle- 
magne [a.d. 788], reject this second Council of 
Nicaea equally with the third of Constantinople; 
and also by the Council of Frankfort [a.d. 794], 
whose second canon is to the same effect. 

Constantine VI. came of age a.d. 791, and the 
remaining six years were occupied in a desperate 
struggle between him and his mother for the 
reins of government. At last Irene gained the 
upper hand, and after blinding her son, a deed 
of cruelty which Cardinal Baronins and other 
Homan advocates have vainly attempted to palliate 
[Baron. Annal. sub. cum. 796], she enjoyed five 
years of sole rule [a.d. 797-802], until, in the 
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latter year, she was dethroned and banished to the 
island of Lesbos, where she died in the year fol- 
lowing. Her secretary, Nicephorus, who had 
headed the rebellion, then ascended the throne. 
During his reign [a.d. 802-811] and that of his 
successor’s, Stauracius, who only reigned a few 
months, and of Michael I., surnamed Khangabes 
[a.d. 811-813], the controversy was allowed to 
slumber. But when in the latter year Michael, 
feeling his own incapacity for the sovereignty, 
retired into a monastery in favour of Leo V., 
surnamed the Armenian [a.d. 813*820], it broke 
out again. This Emperor, nicknamed the Chame- 
leon, from his vacillating policy at his consecra- 
tion, when he declined to make any personal 
declaration of faith, seems to have allowed several 
synods to be held; the first under Nicephorus 
[a.d. 814], which pronounced in favour of images; 
the second [a.d. 815], which consented to the 
deposition of that patriarch as a heretic, in con- 
sequence of which he was banished and lingered 
fourteen years in a monastery; the third [a.d. 
816], under the presidency of Theodotus Cassi- 
teras, a layman of noble birth but of iconoclastic 
family, being a collateral descendant of Constan- 
tine Copronymus, and whom Leo had raised to 
the vacant throne ; this synod openly annulled 
the decisions of the second Nicene Council [a.d. 
787] and re-affirmed those of the third Council 
of Constantinople [a.d. 754]. It was accom- 
panied by an imperial edict forbidding image- 
worship, to which the Emperor is said to have 
been urged by the prophecies of some obscure 
monk, who foretold a glorious reign if he would 
tread in the steps of his famous predecessor Leo 
the Isaurian. John the Grammarian and Antony, 
Bishop of Sylseum in Pamphylia, were among 
the few men of eminence who supported this 
policy, which was unrelentingly opposed by the 
monks, especially by Theodore the Studite, who, 
like many others, endured scourging and im- 
prisonment rather than acknowledge Cassiteras or 
consent to give up the use of images. In a.d. 820 
Leo V. was assassinated by conspirators in the 
midst of the sacred rites early on Christmas 
morning, and one of his generals named Michael 
was taken from prison and chains for elevation 
to the imperial throne. Michael II., surnamed 
the Stammerer, being an ignorant man, and 
generally indifferent to all ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, tolerated both parties with a contemptuous 
impartiality. Antony of Sykeum, the Iconoclast, 
was raised to the patriarchate a.d. 821, but the 
banished monks were at the same time allowed 
to return, not excepting Theodore the Studite, 
who however was found intractable, and being 
again banished died in exile [a.d. 826], 

In a.d. 829 Michael was succeeded by Theo- 
philus, his son by his first wife Thecla, and the 
most bitter and cruel of all the iconoclast em- 
perors. He had been the pupil of John the 
Grammarian, whom lie raised to the patriarchate 
on the death of Antony in a.d. 832, and who 
probably presided at the local synod which in 
that year repeated the condemnation of image- 
worship. Thereupon Theophilus announced his 
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determination no longer to copy bis predecessors’ 
indifference, but to root out the whole race of 
monks from the face of the earth. The cruelties 
of preceding reigns were repeated in an exagger- 
ated form. One entire confraternity, the Abra- 
ham ites, are said to have suffered martyrdom on 
an island in the Euxine Sea. Others were 
scourged and imprisoned. A celebrated painter 
Lazarus had his hands burnt with hot-iron plates 
to prevent his pursuing his hated art. Two 
brothers, Theophanes the singer and Theodore 
the illuminator,- were branded in the face with 
some iambics which had been composed by the 
Emperor, who in consequence of these and simi- 
lar cruelties has been called by his opponents 
a second Belshazzar, but has been described by 
his apologists as “ a most virtuous prince, equal 
to the greatest emperors, a most rigid exacter of 
justice, and the severe punisher of all impiety, 
a Tydides melior patre” [Spanheim, Hist. hnag. 
p. 584]. But the failure of these violent efforts 
to extirpate the popular affection for images 
might be traced to his own roof. His wife Theo- 
dora and her mother Theoctista, had always 
cherished a fondness for them, and though the 
secret was discovered by the impertinent curiosity 
of a dwarf and revealed to the husband, he would 
not resort to harsh measures against his nearest 
relations. He died in a.d. 842, and the history 
of a.d. 780 repeated itself. There was another 
minor, Michael III., afterwards known as “The 
Drunkard,” entrusted to the guardianship of two 
image-worshipping uncles, Manuel and Theoc- 
tistus, and another empress mother left as regent, 
whose sentiments corresponded to those of Irene. 
At first indeed Theodora was restrained by affec- 
tion for her late husband and unwillingness to 
compromise his memory, but when these scruples 
had been overcome she gladly gave vent to her 
own prepossessions. The monks were recalled 
from banishment; a synod was summoned which 
restored the Nicene decrees. John the Gram- 
marian, who had been made patriarch by Theo- 
philus, being found unwilling to recant his 
iconoclasm, w ? as deposed, and Methodius, a monk 
and confessor in the late reign, substituted in his 
place. 

On the 19th of February, the first Sunday in 
Lent [a.d. 842], a solemn perambulation of St. 
Sophia took place, headed by the archbishop and 
clergy, the Empress and her infant son, and that 
day has ever since been observed by the Eastern 
Church as the Feast of Orthodoxy, or thanks- 
giving for the final overthrow of that iconoclastic 
heresy which for more than a century had dis- 
turbed the peace of the Church. 

There is little to record of that party after this 
date beyond the fact, supported by two later 
allusions to it, that it dwindled gradually away. 
When the patriarch Photius appealed to Pope 
Nicolas against his rival Ignatius [a.d. 860], the 
application was 'nominally made for aid to ex- 
tinguish a remnant of the iconoclastic party. 
Nine years later, at the eighth General Council 
at Constantinople [a.d. 869], Theodore, surnamed 
KpiQ ivos, Nicetas, an ecclesiastic, and two lay- 
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men, Theophanes a jurist, and Theophilus, wero 
accused of iconoclasm. The three latter, over- 
awed by the unanimity of the Council, confessed 
their error; the first named, along with all who 
then did or should hereafter share his opinions, 
were pronounced to be under an anathema. 

Papal share in the Iconoclastic controversy. 
The Eoman Church was largely and not always 
indirectly affected by the controversy that raged 
at Constantinople. Its members, like those of 
the Greek Church, wero devotedly attached to 
images and pictures, and used them habitually 
as aids to devotion and as decorations of their 
churches. Pope John VII. [a.d. 705-708] dedi- 
cated a chapel in St. Peter’s to the Blessed Virgin, 
whose walls were inlaid with representations of 
the saints of former days; and his successors, 
still in theory subjects of the Eastern empire, 
w r ere only the representatives of the popular 
feeling in the various steps by which they re- 
sented the impious decrees of the Byzantine 
emperors. It may be useful to subjoin a sum- 
mary of the different occasions on which colli- 
sions occurred, although most of them have been 
alluded to in the foregoing columns. 

In a.d. 712, when Philippicus Bardanes sent an 
order to Pome for the removal of a picture of the 
sixth General Council, Pope Constantine not 
only declined to obey it but had several additional 
pictures suspended, and m a synod summoned at 
the same time caused the Emperor to be con- 
demned as an apostate. His successor Gregory 
II. [a.d. 715-731] was the author of two letters 
of remonstrance to Leo the Isaurian, which have 
been preserved, without date, in the Acts of the 
Nicene Council [Isaur. Cone. viii. 651-674]. In 
them he declares Leo unworthy of the name of 
a Christian; to which Theophanes and other 
Byzantine historians add that it was at his sug- 
gestion that the Italian provinces refused to pay 
the usual tribute, though they continued nominally 
under the Eastern rule till the coronation of 
Charlemagne [a.d. 800], but for whose succour 
and that of his father Pepin they must have 
become the subjects of the Lombards under their 
successive monarchs, Liutprand, Astolplius, and 
Desiderius. Pope Gregory III. [a.d. 731-741], a 
Syrian by birth, pursued the same policy. In 
the second year of his pontificate ninety-three 
bishops met at Borne and condemned iconoclasm 
and all its abettors, a step for which Leo took 
revenge by confiscating Sicily, Calabria, and 
other parts of his dominions, and transferring 
Greece and Illyricum from the Eoman to the 
Byzantine patriarchate. His successor Zacharias 
was the first pope who did not obtain the imperial 
sanction to his election through the exarch of 
Bavenna. From the Iconoclast Council of Con- 
stantinople [a.d. 754] Stephen II. held entirely 
aloof; but when twenty-one years later it was 
proposed by Tarasius to summon a council for 
the purpose of restoring image-worship, Pope 
Adrian not only expressed his approbation but 
consented to be represented at Nice [a.d. <87] 
by two legates. In his answer to the Eastern 
patriarch he fortifies the orthodox party by re- 
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peating how, when on one occasion St. Paul and 
St. Peter appeared to Constantine the Great in a 
dream, the latter recognised his heavenly visi- 
tors by their resemblance to pictures of them in 
the possession of Pope Sylvester. Later on 
Pascal [a. i). 817] refused to admit the envoys of 
Leo the Armenian, hut sent his own legates to 
the Emperor to intercede for image-worship, and 
built a monastery for the reception of Greek 
refugees, and assigned a church for the performance 
of the liturgy in their own language. In a simi- 
lar way he dismissed the legates of Michael the 
Stammerer, who arrived [a.d. 824] with costly 
presents for St. Peter’s, to justify that Emperor’s 
attitude by quoting the extremes to which image- 
worship sometimes ventured. He also cen- 
sured a work against the use of images in divine 
worship which appeared about this time from the 
pen of Claudius, Bishop of Turin. Once after- 
wards [a.d. 860] Photius thought that the surest 
way to secure papal sympathy for his side would 
be by representing to Nicolas that his appeal 
against his rival Ignatius was really an appeal 
for aid in suppressing the then dormant, if not 
quite extinct, spirit of iconoclasm. 

Western share in the Iconoclastic controversy. 
The Western Church, by which we mean the 
Churches of Germany, Gaul, and England, pur- 
sued a middle course between both the extreme 
parties in this controversy. Just as the Eastern 
Christians seem to have cherished images for the 
sake of contrast with the Mahometans, so the 
Franks were restrained from any ultra reverence 
for images, to oppose the idolatry of the uncon- 
verted Germans. Still it was impossible that 
the atmosphere of Western Christendom should 
remain entirely unaffected by the storm which 
raged at Constantinople, and the question is said 
to have been discussed at a mixed assembly held 
at Gentilly, under Pepin [a.d. 767], in conse- 
quence of an embassy from Constantine Coprony- 
mus to that king. The result is uncertain. Paul 
I. expressed his satisfaction with it, probably out 
of gratitude to Pepin for his refusal to restore to 
the Greek Emperor the territory which had been 
seized from the Lombards and given to the 
Poman See. In a.d. 790, Charlemagne, influ- 
enced possibly by irritation with Irene for 
breaking off the match between her son and the 
Princess Bothrud, issued four books on the sub- 
ject of images, known as the Caroline Bootes J 
They were probably only in part the Emperor’s 
own composition, and mainly the work of the 
English Alcuin and other ecclesiastics. In them 
the independent and medium view of the Wes- 
tern Church is clearly mapped out. The Coun- 
cil of Constantinople [a.d. 754] is condemned 
for its destruction of images, and the Council of 
Nice [a.d. 787] for allowing their worship, its 
edicts being combated and all its views exa- 
mined at great length, and its claim to oecumeni- 
city denied. Four years later the Council of 
Frankfort was summoned by Charlemagne [a.d. 
794]. It was attended by three hundred bishops, 

1 Tliey are still extant, and were printed by Heumann 
at Hanover a.d. 1731 . 
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who were unanimous in allowing the use of 
images Avhile forbidding their worship ; the con- 
clusions of the Council of Nice were openly re- 
jected [canon ii.], the Caroline Bootes confirmed, 
and Pope Adrian’s answer to them [a.d. 792] 
condemned. It should be added that their re- 
jection of the decrees of the second Niccne Coun- 
cil was based upon a mistake. The passage 
most objected to was, “ that those should be ana- 
thematized who should not bestow service or 
adoration on the images of the saints even as on 
the Divine Trinity” — a resolution which could 
not possibly have been passed by a council which 
carefully distinguished between the reverence 
due to images and the worship to be reserved 
for God alone. 

Charlemagne was succeeded [a.d. 814] by 
Louis the Meek. When the Emperor Michael 
despatched an embassy tc him [a.d. 824] for the 
purpose of renewing bonds of confederation, and 
with the view of winning him openly over to 
iconoclastic principles, Louis assembled a council 
at Paris [a.d. 825], which refused to depart in 
any way from the resolutions of the preceding 
council at Frankfort, and repeated its censure of 
the Council of Nice, and its condemnation of the 
papal views, as expressed in Adrian’s answer to 
the Caroline Bootes . Michael was apparently too 
indifferent, and the Pope too much indebted to 
the Western Emperor, to make any further re- 
monstrance, and the Franks became shortly after- 
wards engaged in domestic troubles, which pre- 
vented their taking further active interest in the 
controversy. 

Two tracts, strongly tinged with iconoclasm, 
were written about this time by Western authors. 
The first by Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons [died 
a.d. 840] ; the second, and the more violent, by 
Claudius, a pupil of Felix of Urgel, raised by 
Louis to the see of Turin [a.d. 814]. The latter 
work was censured not only by Pope Pascal, but 
by the general voice of the West, as represented 
by the Abbot Theodemir ; Dungal, a Scot ; 
Jonas, of Orleans; and Walafrid Strabo. 

The iconoclastic movement was never a popu- 
lar one. Throughout its course the monks, who 
were a very numerous body, and the great ma- 
jority of the population, especially of the poorer 
classes, were devotedly attached to the use of 
images. Iconoclasm emanated from the Em- 
perors only, and was the attempt of despots to 
force their views on their subjects. No religious 
movement has ever been successful under these 
conditions; and, therefore, in spite of the spir- 
itual tendency of which its admirers regard it as 
a manifestation, it ultimately failed. 

Nor was the movement grounded on any prin- 
ciple of abstract theology. The questions which 
had hitherto agitated the Church had been mainly 
abstract and metaphysical in their character. 
Nestorianism, Eutychianism, and other previous 
heresies, referred to notional distinctions, and dis- 
turbed the small and intellectual circles rather 
than the mass of men. Iconoclasm, although 
the philosopher might detect in it a phase of 
the contest between spiritualism and material- 
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ism, was in tlie eyes of the many merely an un- 
provoked attack on their sensible, outward, and 
familiar aids to devotion, and would therefore 
occupy their thoughts, and create a resentment 
unparalleled in the history of previous religious 
controversies. 

It was also an inherent element of weakness in 
iconoclasm, that it was negative rather than 
positive ; it pulled down without being able to 
build up ; it destroyed the popular objects of 
veneration and accessories of worship, but had 
nothing wherewith to supply the minds of those 
worshippers whose walls it had denuded of their 
pictures and statues. Unlike the Reformation it 
did not attempt to concentrate men’s minds on 
some overpowering conviction, such as personal 
illumination or justification by faith, and unlike 
the Reformation it failed. 

The view in which the advocates of iconoclasm 
have always delighted to regard it, is as a pro- 
test against a transformed paganism. It was the 
view of the Emperor Theophilus and his tutor, 
John the Grammarian [Neander, Church Hist. 
vi. 3GS], It is endorsed by the Deist historian, 
who says, “ By a slow though inevitable progres- 
sion the honours of the original were transferred 
to the copy. The devout Christian prayed before 
the image of a saint, and the pagan rites of genu- 
llexion, luminaries, and incense again stole into 
the Catholic Church” [Gibbon’s Rom. Emp. chap, 
xlix.]. Again, “ So long as the ancient mytho- 
logy had any separate establishment in the empire, 
the spiritual worship which our religion demands, 
and so essentially implies, as only fitting for it, 
was presented in its purity by means of the salu- 
tary contrast ; but as soon as the Church became 
completely triumphant and exclusive, and the 
parallel of pagan idolatry totally removed, then 
the old constitutional appetite revived in all its 
force, and after a short but famous struggle with 
the iconoclasts, an image-worship was established 
and consecrated by bulls and canons, which, in 
whatever light it is regarded, differed in no 
respects but the names of its objects from that 
which had existed for so many years as the chief 
characteristic of the religion and faith of the 
Gentiles ” [H. Nelson Coleridge]. It will be 
observed that the last quotation ignores entirely 
the distinction laid down carefully by the second 
Nicene Council between Trpocn<vv7](rLs and Xarpcia 
— a distinction which had never been insisted on 
in paganism. 

The defenders of image-worship during the 
time of the controversy, and its apologists in 
later days, have always identified the opposition 
to it with the iconoclastic religion of Ma- 
homet, which was making such rapid progress at 
the expense of Christianity during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. There is much in favour 
of this view. It explains the intense opposition 
raised by the monks of the West. It is suggested 
by the resemblance of the edicts of such Emperors 
as Leo and Constantine to those of the Mahome- 
tan princes, as when the Caliph Yezid, the 
ninth of the race of the Ommiadte, caused all the 
images in Syria to be destroyed [a.d. 719]. It is 


also supported by the fact of the friendship which 
existed between Theophilus, the cruellest of all 
the iconoclastic emperors, and the Caliph of Bag- 
dad, to whom he sent a magnificent embassy 
under the charge of John the Grammarian. 
Others have regarded it as a retrogression to- 
wards Judaism, or, with John of Damascus, as 
a result of the Maniclioean theory of the essential 
evil of matter. 

The consequences of the iconoclast movement 
were very disastrous. 

[1.] Such eminent soldiers as Leo the Isaurian 
and Constantine spent their lives amid the tur- 
moil of civil disturbances, instead of being able to 
devote all their energies, and to concentrate the 
Empire’s forces, against the inroads of Mahomet- 
anism. 

[2.] Iconoclasm was never acceptable in Italy, 
whose inhabitants opposed it consistently, and 
from the very first ; and the schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, which commenced 
by the refusal of the Italian provinces to pay 
tribute [a.d. 729], continued to grow in intensity 
until it was completed territorially by the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne [a.d. 890], ecclesiastically 
by the excommunication of Eastern Christendom 
[a.d. 1053] by Leo IX. 

[3.] While the power of the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople sensibly waned, from the character 
of some of those whom successive emperors raised 
to that dignity, and from the ignominious treat- 
ment which they repeatedly received at their 
hands, the influence of the popes continued 
steadily to increase, not only from the high char- 
acter of such men as Gregory II. and III., but 
from the unshaken fidelity with which both they 
and their successors supported the orthodox, and 
in Italy the universally popular, cause. 

[This subject has been treated from the Catho- 
lic point of view by Baronius, Annciles Eccles. ; 
Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. scec. viii. ix.; 
Maimbourg, Hist, des Iconoclastes • and from the 
Protestant side by Fred. Spanheim, Hist. Imag.; 
James Basnage, Hist, des Eglises Reform, ii. 
See also Schlosser’s Hist, of the Iconocl . Emp.; 
Schroek’s Kirchengesch ichte, vols. xx. xxiii. ; 
Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer . x. xi., and Neale’s 
Hist. East. Chi] 

IDEALISTS. [Descartes. Malebranche. 
Spinoza. Kant.] 

IKONOBORTZI. A name signifying the 
same as “ Iconoclasts,” and used as a designation 
of the Russian sect of Dissenters more generally 
known as Duchobortzi. 

ILLUMINATI. [Hesychasts.] 

ILLUMINATI. A Spanish sect, known by 
the vernacular name of “ Alombrados,” which 
originated about the year 1575 in the teaching 
of a Carmelite named Catherine de Jesns, and a 
native of Tenerifle, named John of Willelpando. 
They were almost identical with the Familists, 
rejecting the use of sacraments, holding that by 
mental prayer they could attain such a state of 
perfection as to make it unnecessary for them to do 
good works, and that they might commit any kind 
of crime without sin. Many of them were burned 
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as heretics at Cordova, and others, abjuring their 
heresy, the sect was for the time suppressed in 
the usual high-handed manner of the Spanish 
Inquisition; but it again revived, again to be 
suppressed in a similar manner in the year 1G23. 
[Spoudanus, Annol. Eccl. ad ann. 1G23, n. 7.] 

ILLUMINATI. An obscure sect of French 
Familists arose under this name in Picardy, in 
the year 1631, which united with the Guchinists, 
disciples of Peter Guerin, and afterwards spread 
into Flanders. They claimed to have a special 
revelation as to the mode of attaining Christian 
perfection, which had been first made to one of 
their number named Anthony Boequet. This 
“ perfection ” resulted in that which the Familists 
called “deification;” and, as with that sect, this 
principle led them into Antinomianism, for they 
held that no act could be sinful to those who 
were so deified. The sect was soon exterminated 
by Louis XIII. [Spondanus, Annol. Eccl. ad 
arm. 1623.] 

ILLUMINATI. A society of Atheists was 
founded under the name of “ Uluminaten ” in the 
year 1777, by a Professor of Canon Law in the 
University of Ingoldstadt, named Adam Weis- 
haupt. The professed objects of the Society were 
those of diffusing light, union, charity, and toler- 
ance ; of abolishing wrongs ; of spreading educa- 
tion ; and ameliorating, in general, the condition 
of society. But they were, in reality, an associa- 
tion for the abolition of Christianity, and the 
introduction of Freethinking Republicanism. 
The “ Uluminaten ” adopted a curious secret 
system which was made up of a pseudo-classicism 
and freemasonry, each member of the association 
assuming a Greek or Roman name, similar names 
being given to cities and countries, a new calen- 
dar being formed, with the year G30 for its era, 
and new names being given to the months. When 
the organization of the Freemasons was combined 
with this new paganism it became politically 
dangerous, and the “ Uluminaten ” were sup- 
pressed in 1785 on the accession of Frederick 
William II. to the throne of Prussia. But the 
llood of infidelity flowed on notwithstanding, and 
the principles of the “ Uluminaten” of Prussia are 
sufficiently evident in those of the leaders of the 
French Revolution. 

ILLUMINATI. A name given to the French 
infidels elsewhere noticed as Encyclopedists. 

IMPANATORES. There has never been any 
sect of this name, but it is given by some Roman 
controversialists to those who maintain the co- 
existence of the natural Bread and the Body of 
Christ in the consecrated element used in the 
Holy Eucharist. The term “ Impanation ” has 
been used both by Lutheran and by English 
divines, and is a very unsatisfactory one, since 
analogy with the Incarnation requires us to 
believe that the lower nature is taken into the 
higher, not the higher into the lower. But it 
only expresses a sporadic and rather rare form of 
opinion on the subject of the Eucharist ; and 
neither Lutheran nor Anglican divines can truly 
be called “ Impanators,” as if they were generi- 
caliy distinguished bv the name. The most con- 
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spicuous English divine who has held the theory 
of Impanation, was Johnson, the author of The 
Unbloody Sacrifice , who accounted for the Real 
Presence by the theory that a special Eucharistic 
Body of Christ exists which is associated with the 
elements used by consecration. [Adessenarians.] 

IMPECCABLES. A name assumed by the 
Antinomian Brethren of the Free Spirit. 

INCOEEUPTlCOLiE. [APHTHARTODOCETiE.] 
INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. A name 
assumed by the very few remaining congregations 
of the Calvinistic Methodist followers of Whit- 
field. [Methodists, Calvinistic.] 
INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
SALISTS. [Rellyanists.] 

INDEPENDENTS or CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. A sect so called from its fundamental 
principle that every particular congregation of 
Christians is an independent body, which has 
within itself the right of electing and deposing 
its pastors, of settling its faith, and of exercising 
discipline over its members; and that there ought 
to be no such organized unity among congrega- 
tions as may in any way interfere with their per- 
fect independence of each other. 

All congregations of Puritans which separated 
from the Church of England before the reign of 
Elizabeth were necessarily of this independent 
character in practice, and until the Presbyterians 
began to establish their system, which was about 
the year 1572, they were so to some extent in 
theory. Thus such congregations as Foxe speaks 
of as being surprised in a house in Bow Church- 
yard, on New Year’s Day 1555-6, and sent to 
prison, or at the Saracen’s Head in Islington in 
December 1557, held themselves independent 
of the Church of England and of every one 
except themselves so far as religious discipline 
was concerned, and thus fairly represented the 
principle. Of a similar kind was that congrega- 
tion under Richard Fitz, which was sent to the 
Bridewell on May 20th 1567 [Puritans], and 
which is often spoken of as the first Independent 
community in England. But the principle of 
Independency was not their reason for thus 
separating, and was not probably in their minds. 
They would have been quite content with the 
system which Calvin had originated at Geneva, 
and yet this was as far removed from Indepen- 
dency as that of the Church itself; and their 
object in holding assemblies apart from the 
Church was to escape from the liturgical and 
doctrinal system of the latter, and to have such 
preaching and praying as suited their tastes. 

The first person, in fact, to formulate the In- 
dependent or Congregational principle Avas no 
doubt the Robert Browne on whom tradition has 
fastened it for three centuries, and from whom 
the sect was known by the name of “ Brownists " 
down to about the year 1642. 

Fuller (who in his youth had seen him) says 
that Browne belonged to “ an ancient and wor- 
shipful ” family settled at Tolethorp in Rutland- 
shire, that he was educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and that he was chaplain to 
the Duke of Norfolk. For two years he was 
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also Master of the Free School of St. Olave’s, in 
the borough of Southwark, at which time he 
used to preach in a gravel pit in Islington. In 
June 1571 he was cited before the High Com- 
mission Court, with other Puritan preachers, for 
refusing to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
was screened by the Duke of Norfolk, and seems 
to have left London at this time for Norwich. 
This was at that time, and long afterwards, tho 
principal manufacturing town of England, and 
contained a large Dutch population of Calvinists 
with whom Browne at first associated himself. 
But he afterwards formed separate congregations 
in several parts of the Diocese of Norwich, until 
lie was apprehended by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in April 1581, “upon complaint made 
by many godly preachers for delivering unto the 
people corrupt and contentious doctrine.” In 
reporting this apprehension to Lord Burleigh the 
Bishop of Norwich speaks of Browne’s “ arrogant 
spirit of reproving being such as is to be mar- 
velled at, the man being also to be feared, lest if 
he were at liberty he would seduce the vulgar 
sort of the people who greatly depend on him, 
assembling themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear him, not without danger to some thereabout ” 

[ Lansd . MS. 33]. Burleigh replied to this com- 
munication immediately, on April 21st, 1581 : 
“ Forasmuch as he is my kinsman, if he be son 
to him whom I take him to be, and that his 
error seemeth to proceed of zeal rather than of 
malice, I do therefore wish he were charitably 
conferred with and reformed; which course I 
pray your lordship may be taken with him either 
by your lordship or such as your lordship shall 
assign for that purpose; and in case there shall 
not follow thereof such success as may be to 
your liking, that then you would be content to 
permit him to repair hither to London, to be 
further dealt with as I shall take order for upon 
his coming; for which purpose I have written a 
letter to the sheriff, if your lordship shall like 
thereof” [Fuller’s Ch. Hist. iii. 62]. Shortly 
after this Browne was released, and in company 
with fifty or sixty other persons, and a Puritan 
preacher named Harrison, left England and 
settled at Middleburgh in Zealand. Here he 
became teacher of the little colony in conjunc- 
tion with Harrison, and from thence he sent forth 
“ A book which sheweth the life and manners of 
all true Christians, and how unlike they are to 
Turks and Papists and Heathen folk. Also, the 
points and parts of all Divinity, that is of the 
revealed will and word of God, are declared by 
their several definitions and divisions.” In this 
work he stated those principles of congregational 
self-government which have since been made 
the distinctive characteristic of the Independent 
sect. 

The “ arrogant spirit ” of Browne was, how- 
ever, so intolerable to his independent community 
that he was driven from them within three 
months,' and recrossed the North Sea to land in 
Scotland. But even there “ he was so great a 
malcontent that he was committed to ward and 
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detained a night or two in prison.” From Scot- 
land lie returned to his own neighbourhood, but 
his arrogant spirit again broke out to such an 
extent in Northampton that he was solemnly 
excommunicated by Lindsell, Bishop of Peter- 
borough. This brought to a close his associa- 
tion with the sect which he had founded. On 
July 17th, 1584, Lord Burleigh wrote to Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, “I am content that your grace 
and my lord of London, where I hear Browne is, 
should use him as your wisdoms think meet. I 
have cause to pity the poor man.” By Burleigh’s 
permission Browne retired for a time to his 
father’s house, and on June 20th, 1589, the great 
minister wrote to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
saying, that “ he hath now a good time ” forsaken 
his opinions and “ submitted himself to the 
order and government of the Church,” and ask- 
ing the Bishop “ to receive him again into the 
ministry, and to give him your best means and 
help for some ecclesiastical preferment ” [Lansd. 
MSS. 103, 60]. The founder of the Independent 
sect then became Hector of Thorpe- Achurch in 
Northamptonshire, where he died after a forty 
years’ incumbency, in the year 1630, just as the 
shadow of those national troubles which his sect 
helped so much to originate vras beginning to 
fall upon the country. 

The principles of Church government which 
Browne invented fell in with the inclination of 
large numbers of the Puritans, and the sect in- 
creased very rapidly. In a speech made in the 
House of Commons by Sir Walter Baleigh in 
April 1580, he says, “ In my conceit the Brown- 
ists are worthy to be rooted out of the Common- 
wealth; but what danger may grow 7 to ourselves 
if this law pass it were fit to be considered. 
If two or three thousand Brownists meet at the 
sea, at whose charge shall they be transported, 
or whither will you send them 1 I am sorry for 
it, I am afraid there are near 20,000 of them 
in England, and when they be gone, who shall 
maintain their wives and children?” [D’Ewes’ 
Journ. 517]. 

After Browne’s personal influence had been 
withdrawn from the growing sect, his place was 
filled by a barrister of Gray’s Inn, named Henry 
Barrow, a Cambridge graduate, and from him 
the early Independents were called “ Barrowists,” 
as well as Brownists. In November 1586, 
Barrow w T as summoned before the Court of High 
Commission, and his own account of his exa- 
mination shews that he held principles similar in 
many respects to those of the Quakers of the 
next century, objecting to the whole system of 
ecclesiastical government, refusing to take an 
oath, and having a fanatical antipathy to set 
prayers. Lord Bacon says of him that “ he 
made a leap from a vain and libertine youth to a 
preciseness in the highest degree, the strangeness 
of which alteration made him much spoken of” 
[Bacon’s Works, i. 383, Child’s ed.]. The tone of 
his Independency may be illustrated Jby two 
quotations from this examination. When he 
was asked, u Whether the Church of England, 
as it standeth now established, be the true estab- 
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lished Church of Christ, and whether the people 
therein be the true and faithful people of God 
or no?” his answer was, “I think that these 
parish assemblies, as they stand generally in Eng- 
land, are not the true established Churches of Eng- 
land.” Respecting the Prayer Poole he said, “ [ 
think that this Poole of Common Prayer, pub- 
licly enjoined and received in the assemblies of 
this land, is well-nigh altogether idolatrous, super- 
stitious, and Popish.” When, again, lie was 
asked, whether it was lawful to use the Lord’s 
Prayer “ publicly in Church, or privately, as a 
prayer, or no?” he replied thus: “It is to be 
used to that end for which it was given by our 
Saviour Christ to llis disciples, as a summary 
groundwork or foundation of all faithful prayers, 
whereby to instruct and assure their consciences 
that their petitions are according to the will and 
glory of God ; but that these prescript words are 
enjoined, or that Christ or His apostles ever 
used them as or in their prayer, 1 find not in the 
Scripture. Moreover I see not liow it can be 
used as a prayer, seeing that our particular wants, 
and present occasions and necessities, are not 
therein expressed ; and, therefore, I think it not 
to be used as a prayer.” [ Harleian Misc . iv. 
317. Egerton, Pap. Camd. Soc. 167]. 

Barrow’s chief assistant in spreading these 
principles was a young clergyman, named John 
Greenwood, who had been his associate as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. He, too, was 
brought before the High Commission Court in 
November 1586, and was interrogated respect- 
ing his office and opinions. When asked if he 
was a minister in orders, and if so, who had de- 
graded him, he answered, “ I was one according 
to your orders ; and I degraded myself, through 
God’s mercy by repentance.” He too condemned 
the Church in similar language to that of Barrow. 
In an appeal which they and others of their sect 
made to the Privy Council, these opinionative 
young men also declared their conviction that 
the English hierarchy was dissonant from Christ’s 
institution, and derived from Antichrist, and that 
they had therefore joined in a new community, 
and had chosen to themselves a ministry of pas- 
tor, teacher, elders, and deacons as Christ had 
appointed ; which new order they were ready to 
prove by the word of God, and by the same evi- 
dence to disprove the Church system [Neale’s 
Puritans , i. 365]. After several years’ imprison- 
ment Barrow and Greenwood were brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey “ for writing and publish- 
ing sundry seditious books and pamphlets, tend- 
ing to the slander of the Queen and government,” 
and were executed at Tyburn on April 6th, 1593. 

At the end of the following May, another of the 
sect, John Penry (“ Martin-Marprelate”), also a 
clergyman, educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
of »St. Alban’s nail, Oxford, was executed in 
Southwark. These three were the only Brownists 
executed in London, although a great number 
had been arrested ; but two others named Thac- 
ker and Copping had been executed at Bury St. 
Edmunds in 1583. They were executed for con- 
scientious principles, which impelled them to say 
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that the Queen was perjured, that she was an 
enemy to religion and her people ; and when 
Penry writes to her while free, that his purpose, 
and that of his friends, “ is to take the penalty 
of the transgressions against your laws,” lie 
doubtless expressed the feeling of all, that they 
meant to have their own way, or to sulfcr the 
penalty of not getting it. A law of conscience 
which bade young fanatics write and talk trea- 
son wholesale came into conflict with the law of 
the land, which required that talkers of treason 
should be sent to Tyburn. If these three could 
have been spared like the rest, it is just possible 
that the one would have found his level and his 
work in his practice as a barrister, and the other 
two theirs as country clergymen, by the time 
they had respectively reached the more sober age 
of five-and-thirty or forty. But they had greedily 
sought the distinction so captivating to half 
matured minds, that of being martyrs for their 
cause, and they suffered for the “ insane fanati- 
cism which led them to urge the overthrow of 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the country in 
language so violent and inflammatory, that no 
court of justice, in such dangerous times as those 
were, could possibly forbear to put the Act of 
Parliament into execution” [Curteis’ Bampton 
Led. 78]. 

The next leader of the Brownists was a clerg\ r - 
man named Francis Johnson, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, who had been expelled from 
the university for a seditious sermon preached at 
St. Mary’s in January 1589. He was one of 
those who had been set at liberty when Barrow 
and his companions were executed ; and leaving 
England, with a company of other liberated pri- 
soners, established a Brownist community at 
Amsterdam. Here at Rotterdam, the Hague, 
Leyden, 1 and Utrecht, a number of the sect ex- 
patriated themselves, but they were looked upon 
with suspicion by the Dutch authorities, being 
characterized as “a discontented, factious, and 
conceited people who could not be tolerated in 
their own land.” At Amsterdam Johnson and a 
coadjutor named Ainsworth published The Con- 
fession of Faith of certain English people , living 
in the Low Countries exiled , of which succes- 
sive editions were printed in 1596, 1598, and 
1602, and which was also translated into Latin 
by Ainsworth, and sent forth to the learned of 
various European countries in his own name. In 
the 23rd article of this confession the Indepen- 
dent principle is thus stated: “As every Chris- 
tian congregation hath power and commandment 
to elect and ordain their own ministry, according 
to the rules in God’s Word prescribed; and, 
whilst they shall faithfully execute their office, 
to have them in superabundant love for their 
works’ sake, to provide for them, to honour them, 
and reverence them, according to the dignity of 

1 That at Leyden was presided over by John Robinson, 
a [a. n. 1570-1624] Cambridge man, and once beneficed 
near Yarmouth. He died of ague while preparing to 
take charge of the “Pilgrim Fathers ” emigrants in New 
England. Some writers call him “The father of the 
modern Independents,” probably on account of the in- 
fluence produced by his writings. 
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tlie office they execute : so have they also power 
and commandment when any such defaulters, 
either in their life, doctrine, or administration, 
breaketh out as by the rule of tlie Word de- 
barreth theih from, or depriveth them of, their 
ministry, by one order to depose them from the 
ministry they exercised ; yea, if the case so re- 
quire, and they remain obstinate and impenitent, 
orderly to cut them off by excommunication.” 
This is followed by the statement in the 24th 
article, that “ Christ hath given this power to re- 
ceive in or cut off any member, to the whole 
body together of every Christian congregation, 
and not to any one member apart, or to mere 
members sequestered from the whole, or to any 
other congregation, to do it for them.” 

The principles thus set forth were combated 
by Henry Jacob, a Kentish clergyman, in a work 
printed at Middleburgli in 1599, and entitled 
A Defence of the Churches and Ministry of Eng- 
land : Written in two Treatises against the Rea- 
sons and Obligations of Mr. Francis Johnson and 
others of the Separation called Brownists. This 
was answered by Johnson in the following year, 
in An Answer to Master II. Jacob: II is Defence , 
§c. ; and Master H. Jacob was so convinced by 
the reply, that he left the Church, and joined 
the sect against whose principles he had written. 

Anthony Wood says that Jacob’s son used to 
say his father was the first Independent in Eng- 
land. In the beginning of James the First’s 
reign he is found as the leader and spokesman of 
the sect, and in the year 1616 he established a 
community at Blackfriars in London, which is 
usually called “The first Independent or Con- 
gregational Church in England.” It was Jacob 
also who began to substitute the more modern 
name for that of Brownists or Separatists, by de- 
lining each congregation as “an entire and inde- 
pendent body-politic, endued with power immedi- 
ately under, and from, Christ, as every proper 
Church is and ought to be” 1 [Jacob’s Declara- 
tion and Plainer Opening of Certain Points , §c . , 
p. 13, 1611]. Jacob emigrated to New England 
after a few years, and died there in 1624, his 
place being taken in London by John Lathrop, 
also a Kentish clergyman, who got into trouble 
with the High Commission Court in 1632, but 
of whom very little else is known. 

In the year 1620, the Leyden Independents 
matured a plan which had been in view for some 
years, for joining in the stream of emigration 
which was now beginning to flow towards North 
America. They found life in a continental city 
extremely distasteful to them ; they could not 
compete in trade with their Dutch neighbours, 
and they were losing their hold upon the rising 

1 The term is found used in a similar way in a rather 
later work. “Ccetnm quemlibet particularem (recte in- 
stitutum et ordinatum) esse totam, integram, et perfec- 
tam ecclesiam ex suis partibus constantem immediate et 
independenier (quoad alias ecelesias) sub ipso Christo ” 
[Robinson’s Apol. Christianorum didorum Broicnistarum 
ac Barrowistarum , p. .22]. Bnt Pagitt in his Heresio- 
t graphy, which was written about 1638, says that the term 
was then so little in use that he had not heard it when 
he began to write his work. 
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generation of their own families. Some of the 
home Independents fell in with the scheme, and 
arrangements were made with a Plymouth emi- 
grant company, recently incorporated, for their 
transport to “ New England,” the northern part 
of the colony of Virginia, formed in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Two ships were chartered for the 
purpose, one at Leyden and one at Plymouth, 
but eventually the Leyden party took in the few 
who were going from England, and the united 
company of one hundred and one sailed from Ply- 
mouth in the Mayflower on August 21st, 1620, 
arriving in New England on November 11th of 
the same year. An absurd sentimentality has been 
connected with this emigration, and many who 
gaze on the very unhistorical painting of the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” which adorns the Boyal 
Eobing Eoom in the House of Lords, suppose 
that it was a general transfer of all the Dissenters 
of England, under the effect of a bitter persecu- 
tion, to a foreign shore. But of the fifteen or 
twenty families of “ Pilgrim Fathers” only two 
or three started from England, and the whole of 
the party w r ent, as many other parties of emi- 
grants were going in that generation, to “seek 
their fortunes, ” as shrewd and bold “ adven- 
turers,” for so colonists were then significantly 
called, in a land, the rapid development of whose 
resources soon justified their enterprise. 

The English Independents were meanwhile 
becoming so prosperous a sect, and so influential 
a political party, that they found it much more 
for their interest to remain at home. In a short 
time some of them became leaders in a revolution 
which overthrew for half a generation the Church 
and the Monarchy ; and from the district which 
had been principally leavened with their prin- 
ciples by Browne, sprung one of their number 
whose power gave him a place among the sove- 
reigns of his day. During the time of Crom- 
well’s rule, although he himself was an Inde- 
pendent, the Scottish Presbyterian system was 
established throughout the country, and the 
Presbyterians made vigorous attempts to suppress 
the rival sect altogether. Many Independent 
preachers, however, were made rectors and vicars 
by the Government • while in not a few places, 
as in Exeter Cathedral, Holy Trinity, Hull, and 
St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, avails were built 
up in the choir arch, that the two sects might 
share alike in the sacred buildings which they 
had taken from the Church. 

After its first triumph, however, the Presby- 
terian system began at once to lose ground, being 
always distasteful to the people of England : and 
those who were not at heart lovers of the old 
Church were generally turning towards the Inde- 
pendent system as that which most suited their 
tastes. Thus it came to pass that when the 
Church returned to its position again, and the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 enacted that none 
should officiate in churches who were not epis- 
copally ordained, a large proportion of .those who 
became Nonconformists were Independents and 
not Presbyterians. Independent congregations 
were established in great numbers ; while of those 
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in which it was endeavoured to preserve the 
system of Presbyterianism, some soon lapsed into 
that of ordinary Independency ; while others, 
though remaining Presbyterian in name, became 
Unitarian in doctrine and Independent in govern- 
ment. [Phesbyt eh i ax s. ] 

During the eighteenth century, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Presbyterians thus assimilated 
to them, formed the great bulk of English Dis- 
senters (being fairly represented by the names of 
Dr. Watts and Dr. Doddridge), and continued to 
do so until the death of Wesley brought about 
the formal separation of the Methodists from the 
Church. [Methodists.] In May 1G88, a return 
of the numbers of Dissenters was made to the 
Government, from which it appears that there 
were then 93, 153 in the province of York, and 
15,525 in the province of Canterbury. Of these 
1 0S,G7S Dissenters no doubt seventy or eighty 
thousand were Independents. In the year 1716, 
Neal, the historian of the Puritans, stated that 
there were 1397 Dissenting congregations in Eng- 
land and Wales. Of these 247 were Baptist 
congregations, but of the remaining 1150 no 
classification is given. In 1812 there were 1024 
Independent congregations in England and Wales, 
one-fourth of them being in the principality. In 
1838, the number had increased to 1840 congre- 
gations, and in 1851 to 3244, of which one-iifth 
were in Wales. It is estimated that in the year 
1870 the number of the sect amounted to 29G,300 
members, to whom are to be added 242,430 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

By the fundamental theory of Congregational- 
ism, every particular congregation has the right 
to settle its own doctrine, and no person or per- 
sons external to it have any right to interfere with 
its Belief any more than Avith its government. 
But this theory is contrary to the religious 
instincts of Christians, which inevitably point 
towards some bond of unity in matters of faith, 
and it has never been strictly carried out. 
With the object of establishing some kind of 
uniformity in the midst of Independency, there 
was published in 1659 A Declaration of the Faith 
and Order owned and practised in the Congrega- 
tional Churches in England. With the same 
object the “ Congregational Union ” was formed 
in 1831, and has set forth a “Declaration of the 
Faith, Order, and Discipline of the Congregational 
or Independent Dissenters.” This Declaration 
consists of thirty-three articles, twenty of which 
relate to the “ Principles of Religion,” and the 
remaining thirteen to the “ Principles of Church 
Order and Discipline.” 

Two of these articles may be quoted as shewing 
the relation of the sect to the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism. “XIV. They believe that all 
who will be saved were the objects of God’s 
eternal and electing love, and were given by an 
act of Divine sovereignty to the Son of God ; 
which in no way interferes with the system of 
means, nor with the grounds of human responsi- 
bility ; being wholly unrevealed as to its objects, 
and not a rule of human duty. XV. They be- 
lieve that the Scriptures teach the final persever- 
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ance of all true believers to a state of eternal 
blessedness, which they are appointed to obtain 
through constant faith in Christ, and uniform 
obedience to II is commands.” 

In two of the articles on Church order and 
discipline, may also be seen the existing official 
utterance of the sect on the subject of its ministry 
and its Independency. “IV. They believe that the 
New Testament authorizes every Christian Church 
to elect its own officers, to manage all its own 
affairs, and to stand independent of, and irrespon- 
sible to, all authority saving that only of the 
Supreme and Divine Head of the Church, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. X. They believe that it is 
the duty of Christian Churches to hold com- 
munion with each other, to entertain an enlarged 
affection for each other as members of the same 
body, and to co-operate for the promotion of the 
Christian cause ; but that no church, nor union of 
churches, has any right or power to interfere with 
the faith or discipline of any other church, further 
than to separate from such as, in faith or practice, 
depart from the Gospel of Christ.” 

The Independents maintain sixteen colleges in 
various parts of Great Britain, in which 316 
students were being educated in 1870. The 
“ London Missionary Society,” with an income 
and expenditure of about £1 00,000 a-year, is also 
substantially one of their institutions, though 
founded in 1796 on a nominally undenomina- 
tional plan. They also principally maintain the 
“ British and Foreign School Society,” with an 
income and expenditure of <£10,000 a-year, 
though that also was founded for promoting the 
education of the labouring and manufacturing 
poor of every persuasion. [ The Rasing of the 
Foundations of Broicnism, 1588. White’s Dis- 
covery of Brownism , 1605. Neal’s Hist, of the 
Puritans. Stoughton’s Eccl . Hist. Congrcg. 
Fear- Boohs.] 

INFERN ALES. The name given by Roman 
Heresiologists to those who maintained the opinion 
that when Christ descended into Hell, He de- 
scended thither to suffer torment. The inven- 
tion of this opinion is attributed to Nicolas Gallus 
and James Smidelin. It was held also by Beza, 
Calvin, and by some of the early Puritans. Cal- 
vin’s words are “ Si [Christus] ad inferos descen- 
disse dicitur, nihil mirum est, cum earn mortem 
pertulerit quae sceleratis ab irato Deo infligitur 
. . . . Cum diros in anima cruciatus damnati ac 
perditi hominis pertulerit” [Calvin, Inst. ii. 16, 
c. xvi. sec. 10]. 

INFIDELS. Those who have never received 
the faith were formerly called by this name, 
especially the Mahometans, and this negative 
sense is that in which the word Infidel [a7rajro9] 
is used by St. Paul [2 Cor. vi. 15 ; 1 Tim. v. 8]. 
But the term has been applied during the last 
two centuries (and perhaps, in the Good Friday 
Collect, as early as 1548) to all classes of persons 
who consciously reject those articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith which bear upon the Personality and 
Providence of Almighty God. The collective 
and negative term is not now much in use, 
particular forms and developments of infidelity 
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being generally spoken of under names assumed 
by their adherents as specially defining them. 
Such for instance are Positivism, Secularism, and 
Deism. 

INFEALAPSAEIANS. [Sublapsarians.] 
INGHAMITES. A sect formed in the North 
of England in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Benjamin Ingham, of Aberford, near 
York, its particular characteristics being drawn 
from the Moravians and the Methodists. 

When at Queen’s College, Oxford, Ingham 
became a member of Wesley’s original com- 
munity there, and the friendship between him 
and the two brothers was so close that he accom- 
panied them on their missionary voyage to Geor- 
gia. The Moravian influences under which John 
Wesley fell during that voyage affected Ingham, 
and on their return from America he accom- 
panied him also to Hernnhut. When Wesley 
separated from the Moravians, Ingham returned 
to the district in Yorkshire where the property 
of his family was situated, and from that centre 
began to form societies on Wesley’s plan ; being, 
however, assisted by some Moravian friends by 
whom he continued to be chiefly guided. These 
societies shortly increased to the number of eighty, 
extending into the adjoining counties, and find- 
ing much support from those clergy who coun- 
tenanced the Methodist revival. 

Ingham was brought into intimate relations 
with Lady Huntingdon, having married Lord 
Huntingdon’s sister, Lady Margaret Hastings ; 
and also with Count Zinzendorf, the founder of 
the Moravian sect. It was probably the example 
of Zinzendorf (fortified by the hypcr-Episcopal 
authority exercised by Lady Huntingdon) which 
led Ingliam to assume the position of “ general 
overseer” or bishop. Having done so he pro- 
posed an union between his own societies and 
those of Wesley, but the latter declined this 
arrangement. Wesley’s record of this in the 
Minutes of Conference for 1749 is, “Mr. Ingham 
seems to desire a reunion. Can we unite with 
him] Yes, as soou as he returns to the old 
Methodist doctrine. Meantime let us behave 
with all tenderness and love” [Min. of Conf. i. 
43, ed. 1812]. 

About the year 1759, Ingham was so much 
impressed with the writings of Glas and Sande- 
man that he sent two of his preachers to Scot- 
land to investigate the principles of the sect which 
was there being formed. These preachers re- 
turned to Yorkshire as zealous Sandemanians, 
and won over so many converts from among the 
members of Ingham’s societies, and caused so 
much discussion among the sect, that in a short 
time only thirteen out of the eighty remained 
attached to their original founder. Some of these 
have lingered on until recent times, nine Ing- 
hamite chapels being enumerated in the Eeligious 
Census of 1851. The sect was thus of very short 
duration, its founder having lived to see its almost 
total extinction. 

INSABATATI. [Sabotiers.] 

INSTABILES. [Astathians.] 

INTERIMISTS. The party who supported 
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the Emperor Charles Y. in his attempt to bring 
about a scheme of comprehension by which the 
Lutherans might be reunited to the German 
Church. The “ Interim” itself was a proclama- 
tion of the Emperor, composed by two bishops 
and the Lutheran John Agricola, making con- 
cessions to the reforming party with the view of 
keeping them in union with the Church during 
the time necessary for assembling a General 
Council. [Adiaphorists.] The thirteenth volume 
of Schlusselbcrg’s Hcereticurnm Catalogue con- 
tains 879 pages, “ De Secta Adiaphoristarum 
sen Interim istarum.” 

INTUITIONISTS. A name assumed by 
those American Deists of whom Emerson and 
Theodore Parker are the leaders. It indicates 
the repudiation of all religion dependent on an 
external revelation, and looks to the intuitions 
of the soul as the only guide of humanity. 
Shortly described, this may be defined as a sub- 
stitution of the idolatry of self for the worship of 
God ; and hence it is often called the “Beligion 
of Humanity”-— a name more commonly recog- 
nised in connection with the Positivist followers 
of Comte — as if consciously opposed to the re- 
ligion of Deity. 

INVISIBLES. Those who deny the visible 
character, that is the external organization, of the 
Church, are thus named by some controversial 
writers. 

1EVINGITES. A sect originated in the 
year 1831 by Edward Irving, a popular Presby- 
terian preacher in London, and Mary Campbell, 
a poor Scotch widow’s daughter of Eernicarry, on 
the borders of the parishes of Bosneath and Eow, 
a few miles from Greenock. The distinctive 
characteristic of the sect is the belief that a new 
“ outpouring” of God the Holy Ghost has re- 
established the prophetic and apostolic offices, 
and also the power of speaking in unknown 
tongues, and of working miracles. The Irving- 
ites give themselves the name of “ The Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” the arrogant assumption 
of which title they explain as signifying that 
they form an orthodox community with an apos- 
tolic ministry. 

Irving [a.d. 1792-1834] was a man of glow- 
ing enthusiasm, gifted with a rich eloquence 
which attracted large congregations to his chapel 
in Eegent Square, London, during the reign of 
George IY. But his eloquence was like the 
paintings of Turner, which surround common 
objects with exaggerated splendour ; and however 
well suited his mind might be for the delivery of 
rhetorical “ orations ” — as he called his sermons 
— it was of a very excitable, dreamy cast, look- 
ing for wonders, and unconsciously turning com- 
mon events into wonders when real marvels did 
not appear. It thus happened that between 
1826 and 1830 Irving’s enthusiastic nature was 
much influenced by two movements in the “reli 
gious world,” one being that of the formation of 
a brotherhood in 1827 by James Haldane Stewart 
organized to offer united prayers for a fresh “ out- 
pouring of the Spirit,” and the other that of the 
meetings held at Alburv Park, from 1826 to 
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1830, by Henry Drummond for the study of 
prophecy. 

One of the forty-three clergymen and laymen 1 
who attended the Albury meetings was .Robert 
Story, the minister of Rosneath in Dumbarton- 
shire; and when Irving was engaged, in 1828, 
on a tour in Scotland preaching those glowing 
lectures on the Apocalypse which he published 
under the title of The Last Dai/#, he paid a visit 
to Rosneath. Mary Campbell was at this time 
in a very impressible condition, having been pro- 
strated by the death of her lover, and being sup- 
posed to be at death’s door herself from decline. 
She partook in the excitement 2 of the whole dis- 
trict respecting Irving and his preaching, and 
easily fell into the tone of his mind, that of look- 
ing for wonders. Her attention was especially 
directed at first to an idea of Irving’s which had 
already attracted much notice, “ viz., that bodily 
disease was the direct infliction of Satan, and 
that therefore faith and prayer, and these only, 
should be employed as the means of deliverance 
from it; and that moreover, by the due exercise 
of these, the power of effecting miracles of heal- 
ing, and other wonderful works, would be re- 
stored to the Church — a power hitherto kept in 
abeyance because of the Church’s faithlessness.” 
[Story’s Life of Story, 195. Oliphant’s Life of 
Irving, 275.] On a mind so excited by Irving’s 
visit to Rosneath his influence was again brought 
to bear not long afterwards by the return home in 
1829 of his assistant preacher, a young “ proba- 
tioner” named Alexander Scott, whom Irving had 
carried up from Rosneath to London. Of this 
visit and its results Irving himself gives the fol- 
lowing account in Fraser’s Magazine : — 

“ Being called down to Scotland upon some 
occasion, and residing for a while at his father’s 
house, which is in the heart of that district of 
Scotland upon which the light of Mr. Campbell’s 
ministry had arisen, he was led to open his mind 
to some of the godly people in these parts, and 
among others to a young woman who was at 
that time lying ill of a consumption, from which 
afterwards, when brought to the very door of 
death, she was raised up instantaneously by the 
mighty hand of God. Being a woman of a very 
fixed and constant spirit, he was not able, with 
all his power of statement and argument, which 
is unequalled by that of any other man I have 
ever met with, to convince her of the distinction 
between regeneration and baptism with the Holy 
Ghost ; and when he could not prevail he left 
her with a solemn charge to read over the Acts 
of the Apostles, with that distinction in her 
mind, and to beware how she rashly rejected 
what he believed to be the truth of God. By 
this young woman it was that God, not many 
months after, did restore the gift of speaking 

1 A list of these is given in Evans’ Sketch of Christian 
Denominations , p. 289, ed. 1841. The only names after- 
wards distinguished are those of Edward Irving, Daniel 
Wilson, and Hugh M‘Neile. 

2 This was so great that at Kirkcaldy the church was 
overcrowded to an extent which broke down a gallery ; 
when, and in the subsequent panic, more than thirty per- 
sons were killed. 
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with tongues and prophesying to the Church” 
[Fraser’s Magazine, January 1832]. The nature 
of this conversation is more exactly indicated by 
the fact that a number of people at Port-Glas- 
gow, a neighbouring town, “ had been led to 
pray for and to expect the restoration of ‘ spiri- 
tual gifts ’ to the Church by a sermon on the 
nature of the ‘Charismata’ of the Corinthians, 
preached by Mr. A. J. Scott” [Story’s Life of 
Story, 205]. 

The expected wonders now arrived quickly 
both at Port-Glasgow and Ferniearry, and in 
both places they came to invalid young women. 
For at Port-Glasgow there was a counterpart of 
Mary Campbell, named Macdonald, she also hav- 
ing been in bad health for eighteen months. 
After she and her family had been praying in 
obedience to the teaching of Mr. Irving’s juve- 
nile but self-confident curate, this young woman 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘“There will he a mighty 
baptism of the Spirit this day,’ and then broke 
forth in a most marvellous setting forth of the 
wonderful works of God ; and, as if her own 
weakness had been altogether lost in the strength 
of the Holy Ghost, continued, with little or no 
intermission, for two or three hours in mingled 
praise, prayer, and exhortation.” At dinner 
time, .“her twin brothers James and George,” — 
who were shipbuilders, and had recently been 
converted, and had become very enthusiastic 
young men as to their religion, — “came home as 
usual, whom she then addressed at great length, 
concluding with a solemn prayer for James that lie 
might at that time he endowed with the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Almost instantly James 
calmly said, ‘I have got it.’ He walked to the 
window, and stood silent for a minute or two. 
I looked at him, and almost trembled, there was 
such a change upon his whole countenance. He 
then, with a step and manner of the most inde- 
scribable majesty, walked up to ’s bedside, 

and addressed her in those words of the twen- 
tieth Psalm, ‘Arise, and stand upright.’ He re- 
peated the words, took her by the hand, and she 
arose, when we all quietly sat down and had our 
dinner. After it, my brothers went to the ship- 
building yard, as usual, where James wrote over 
to Miss Campbell, commanding her in the name 
of the Lord to arise.” The result may be told 
in Miss Campbell’s own words. “ I received 
dear brother James M ‘Donald’s letter, giving an 
account of his sister’s being raised up, and com- 
manding me to rise and walk. I had scarely 
read the first page when I became quite over- 
powered, and laid it aside for a few minutes; 
but I had no rest in my mind until I took it up 
again, and began to read. As I read, every word 
came home with power; and when I came to the 
command to arise, it came home with a power 
which no one can describe ; it was felt to he in- 
deed the voice of Christ ; it was such a voice as 
could not he resisted. A mighty power was in- 
stantaneously exerted upon me. I felt as if I 
had been lifted from olf the earth, and all mv 
diseases taken from me at the voice of Christ. I 
was verily made in a moment to stand upon my 
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feet, leap aiul walk, sing and rejoice ” [Norton’s 
Mem. of James and George M l Donald, 107-110]. 

Meanwhile the expected gift of working 
miracles had been accompanied, or just pre- 
ceded, by the expected gift of tongues ; for 
which also Mary Campbell had been prepared 
by Irving’s writings [Story’s Life of Story, 
215]. “On a Sunday evening in the month of 
March ” [a.d. 1830], “Mary, in the presence of a 
few friends, began to utter sounds to them in- 
comprehensible, and believed by her to be a 
tongue such as of old might have been spoken 
on the clay of Pentecost, or among the Chris- 
tians of Corinth. This was the first manifesta- 
tion of the restored ‘ gift,’ — for such it was ima- 
gined to be. She desired to ascertain what the 
tongue was in order that she might, if strength- 
ened to do so, repair to the country where 
it was intelligible, and there begin her long con- 
templated labours” as a missionary. “ By and 
by she announced that she believed it to be the 
language of a group of islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean ; but as nobody knew the speech 
of the islanders, it was impossible either to re- 
fute or corroborate her assertion ; and for the 
present, at least, she was unable to proceed in 
person in quest of the remote savages whose 
mother tongue she held had been revealed to 
her” [Story’s Life of Story , 204]. Irving’s 
Turneresque account of the same incident is, “ In 
the midst of their devotion the Holy Ghost came 
with mighty power upon the sick woman as she 
lay in her weakness, and constrained her to speak 
at great length and with superhuman strength 
in an unknown tongue, to the astonishment of all 
who heard and to her own great edification, — 
for ‘he that speaketli in an unknown tongue 
edifieth himself’” [Fraser’s Mag. Jan. 1832]. 

The account of this occurrence would be in- 
complete if the reader were not provided with a 
specimen of the “ tongue ” thus spoken, as taken 
down with much care by a man of education 
who believed in its supernatural character. “ I 
now proceed,” he writes, “ to insert a written 
specimen of the gift of tongues— this specimen is 
a very brief vocabulary of a tongue. It was col- 
lected by me, on different occasions, in the be- 
ginning of this present year [1831], on which I 
heard the same individual speak in a tongue, and 
it was written down by me on the spot, while 
the individual was in the act of speaking. . . . 
The words of the tongue, as written down by me, 
are widely scattered ; none in the order they were 
spoken, except those marked within inverted 
commas. Hippo — Gerosto — Hippo — Booros — 
Senoote — ‘Foorime — Oorin Hoopo Tanto Noos- 
tin’ — Noorastin — Niparos — Hipanos — Bantos — 
Boorin — ‘ 0 Pinitos’ — Elelastina — Halimungitos 
— Dantitu — Hampootina — Farini — Aristos — Ek- 
rampos — ‘ Epoongos Yangami ’ — Beressino — 
Tereston — Sastinootino — Alinoosis — 4 0 Fastos 
Sungor 0 Fastos Sungor’ — Deripangito — Boo- 
rinos — Hypen — Eletanteti — Eretini — : Menati ” 
[M‘Kerreli’s Apology for the Gift of Tongues , 
#c.JJreenock, 183 1]. 1 

1 The French Prophets had long before claimed to 
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Such “ utterances,” made by a hysterical young 
girl 2 lately disappointed of marriage to a few cre- 
dulous village people in the West of Scotland, 
are as unlike as possible to those of the twelve 
Apostles, who had companied with their Lord all 
the time that He went in and out among them 
from the time of Ilis baptism until that of His 
Kesurrection [Acts i. 21, 22]; and whose utter- 
ances among the devout men out of every nation 
under heaven confounded the multitude, because 
that every man heard them speak in his own 
language [Acts ii. 4-6]. Nor was it exactly con- 
sonant with an experience which if true was so 
astounding, that Mary Campbell immediately 
afterwards filled up the place of her lost lover by 
marrying a lawyer’s clerk, named Caird, whose 
acquaintance she had recently made. But such 
critical considerations did not occur to Irving, 
who, after very little inquiry, was satisfied that 
the “ gift ” was a reality, and invited the young 
couple to liis house in London, whence they 
went to be feted at Brampton Park by Lady 
Olivia Sparrow, and at Albury Park by Lady 
Harriet and Mr. Henry Drummond. 3 

Before this visit to London took place, how- 
ever, three gentlemen (one of whom was a 
member of Irving’s congregation) went down to 
Scotland to make inquiries respecting the alleged 
“gifts.” These returned in October 1830, and 
their report 4 was of such a nature as to lead to 
the organization of # prayer meetings (under the 
guidance of Irving and several Evangelical clergy- 
men), “ to seek of God the revival of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church.” These prayer- 
meetings began towards the close of 1830 ; and 
on April 30th, 1831, the first “utterance” 
was heard from the lips of a lady (the wife 
of one of the three who had formed the 
deputation), who was attending such a prayer- 
meeting in her own house, Mary Campbell (now 
Mrs. Caird) being then, or within a few days, a 
visitor in Irving’s house [Letter on certain State - 
ments in the Old Church Porch, ed. 1855, pp. 

speak in unknown tongues, and to work miracles. 
Calamy describes the “tongues” in their case as “sylla- 
bical, with a distinct heave and breathe between each 
syllable ; but it required attention to distinguish the 
words.” The Shakers of America, who were descended 
from the Camisards, professed to do the same, and Dr. 
Dwight describes their “unknown language,” as he 
heard it in 1783, as a succession of unmeaning sounds, 
frequently repeated, and half-articulated.” At the very 
time also when the “unknown tongues” began to be 
uttered in Scotland and England they were being uttered 
among the Mormons (clearly without any communica- 
tion) in America. 

2 The two young men before referred to, ana some 
others, also professed to have the gift. They were never 
in any way connected with Mr. Irving’s London minis- 
trations, and both died in 1835. 

3 Although this “destitute girl ” married only a law- 
yer’s clerk, who was glad to be employed as a lay mis- 
sionary by Lady Olivia Sparrow, Mr. Story speaks of 
seeing her not long afterwards maintaining the role of a 
line lady at Rosneath, where “ one of her sisters, clad in 
the coarsest garb, had not long before been seen loading 
a dung-cart in the adjoining field ” [Story s Life of 
Story , 21C]. 

4 A Brief Account of a Visit to some of the Brethren m 
the West of Scotland, 1831. 
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14, 15]. On her arrival, the “ manifestations” 
began among Irving’s own people, hut they were 
not permitted by Irving to be made in public 
until Sunday, October lGth, 1 S3 1 . From the 
account given in the Times, it appears that on the 
morning of that day Irving preached in his 
chapel in Ilegent Square on the extraordinary 
gifts of the lloly Spirit; and that a Miss Ilall, 
a governess, mindful of her pastor’s fiat as to 
privacy, retired to the vestry, and spoke there 
for some time in an unknown tongue. In the 
evening, Irving preached on the same subject, 
and expressed doubts whether he was doing right 
in forbidding the publicity of the “ utterances.” 
Upon this, the master of a “ young gentlemen’s 
academy,” named Tapi in, rose and gave forth the 
first “ utterance ” that had as yet proceeded from 
a masculine voice : this effusion ending with the 
intelligible words, “ Oh ! Britain, thou anointed 
of the Lord ! thy destruction is at hand ! Fear 
not ye people of God.” Much confusion of course 
ensued, and when Taplin had sunk into his pew 
exhausted, Irving put an end to it by concluding 
the service [Times, October 19th, 1831]. Some 
illustrations of the unknown tongues spoken at 
this stage of the sect’s history, are given by one 
who had himself been carried away by the excite- 
ment [Pilkington’s Unknoicn Tongues , p. 27], 
and they are of just the same character as those 
of Mary Campbell, allowing for the difference 
between Scotch-English and London-English. 
Such were “gthis dil emma sumo,” “ hozeghin 
alta stare,” “ holimoth holif an thau” [holy, most 
holy father], “ hozehamenanostra, hozehamena- 
nostra, hozehamenanostra ” [oh ! send men and 
apostles], “ casa sera hastha caro, yeo cogo nomo,” 
which look like scraps of English broken up and 
spoken in an hysterical voice. Kine times out 
of ten, the utterances of this “ unknown ” type 
were long-drawn “ Ohs” and “Ahs ” with a frag- 
mentary syllable interposed at rare intervals, the 
whole being brought to a close in a cadence which 
ended in a theatrical whisper. 

Irving now wrote to his father-in-law, Dr. Mar- 
tin, on October 26th, “ Thanks should be returned 
in all the churches for the work whicli the Lord 
has done, and is doing amongst us. He has 
raised up the order of prophets amongst us, who, 
being filled with the Holy Ghost, do speak with 
tongues and prophesy ” [Oliphant’s Life of Irving, 
ii. 193]. 

Three months afterwards, on January 24th, 
1832, he was able to write again respecting an old 
acquaintance who had joined him in London, 
“ The Lord hath anointed Baxter of Doncaster 
after another kind, I think the apostolical : the 
prophetical being the ministration of the Word, 
the apostolical being the administration of the 
Spirit ” [ibid. 234], 

Irving was now expelled from the Scotch Kirk, 
partly for an unsound opinion that the human 
nature of our Lord was capable of sin, and partly 
on account of the “ manifestations ” made under 
his sanction ; the sentence of expulsion being 
passed by the Presbytery of London on May 2nd, 
1832, and by that of Annan in March 1833. 
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For a time he preached in the streets and fields, col- 
lecting congregations such as had surrounded Whit- 
field nearly a century before, at Charing Cross, in 
Goodman’s Fields, on Islington Green, and in such 
public localities. But a temporary chapel was 
shortly obtained for him in Gray’s Inn Lane, and 
a permanent one before long in Newman Street, 
and in these he began to resume the ministrations 
which had been broken in upon by his expulsion 
from Regent Square. He was now, however, 
reduced to the ranks by the powers which he had 
been instrumental in calling into existence. 
Having been absent from London fora short time 
he was about, on his return, “ to resume his 
functions, when he was directed by a word spoken 
supernatural ly by the apostle who had been first 
called,” “ to suspend his ministry except in 
preaching, and not to administer the sacraments 
in the congregation until he should receive a 
new ordination ” [Davenport’s Edw. Irving and, 
the Oath. Ap. Ch. 2nd ed. 16]. Having thus 
been brought into a proper submission to the 
new authorities he was soon afterwards reinstated 
in office by being ordained as “ angel over 
the Church in Newman Street,” on April 5th, 
1833 : but he exercised his new office for a very 
short time, being soon afterwards prostrated by 
his last illness, and dying at Glasgow, in the cathe- 
dral of which city he was buried, on December 
8th, 1834, when he was only forty-two years old. 

The “ apostolical anointing of Baxter,” spoken 
of by Irving in the letter recently quoted, indi- 
cates the development of the sect into its char- 
acteristic ministerial organization. Some of the 
leading members of the rising sect at this time were 
members of the Church of England, especially 
Mr. Henry Drummond, the financial backbone of 
the sect, Mr. Bay ford and his sons, Proctors in 
Doctors’ Commons, and Mr. Bay ford’s son-in-law, 
II. J. Owen, the minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea, 
and son of one of the principal founders of the 
Bible Society, who had been minister there 
before him, and a prominent member of the 
Evangelical party. Mr. Bayford, who was after- 
wards conspicuous for his utterances in the 
Irvingite Chapel at Chelsea, began them on a 
Sunday morning in 1833 at Park Chapel by 
shouting out, during his son-in-law’s sermon, “The 
darkness, the darkness, the darkness, covereth, 
covereth the earth, and gross darkness the people 
thereof.” An unmarried daughter afflicted with 
epileptic hysteria, was one of the most frequent 
speakers of “utterances” of the “unknown 
tongues,” which in her case were precisely such 
sounds as are usually made by persons in that 
sad condition. Her case (which was known to 
so wide a circle of persons that it became a matter 
of public knowledge) is mentioned as indicating 
the probable origin of these alleged supernatural 
manifestations in natural causes. It must be 
remembered that the “utterances” all came from 
young women at first : and the sympathetic con- 
tagiousness of hysteria is well known. Mr. Owen, 
son-in-law to Mr. Bayford, was “ ordained angel 
of the Church in Chelsea” in January 1834. 

To none of these was the Presbyterian system 
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acceptable, but at the same time as Churchmen 
they well knew that the Episcopalian system 
could not be adopted for a permanency without an 
episcopate. Just at this time much prominence 
was also being given to the doctrine of apostoli- 
cal succession by the rising school of High 
Churchmen, under the teaching of Bishop Lloyd, 
Hugh James Bose, Keble, and Isaac Williams, 
and the idea of an apostolate as the only true 
source of a ministry had become familiar to the 
thoughtful laity and clergy of the Church of 
England. Thus a want was felt by them in 
respect to the organization of any new body in 
which the supernatural gifts of the Spirit should 
manifest themselves, a want which would not have 
been felt by Irving (who was quite content with 
the Presbyterian system) ; and “at the very be- 
ginning of the utterances, the cry in the Spirit 
came, 4 Send us apostles — send us apostles.’ The 
same word was often heard, though but imper- 
fectly ” [/&/</.]. This want was, as usual, met 
by an 44 utterance.” While Mr. Drummond was 
holding a prayer-meeting in his house on Decem- 
ber 26th, 1832, 44 The Spirit spoke through Mr. 
Caird ” — who with his wife, Mary Campbell, 
was staying at Albury Park — ‘ 4 saying, Let the 
Lord do His work : let Him declare all His 
mind : let His working alone be seen in the 
midst of you.” Lady Olivia Sparrow’s rising young 
44 lay missionary” was shortly followed by the 
master of the young gentlemen’s academy. 44 The 
Spirit broke forth in Mr. Taplin with great power 
in a tongue, and thus said, 4 The Lord command- 
eth you, you who have been called to be an 
apostle, to lay hands on the angel of this church, 
and ordain him to rule and feed this people — 
to feed them with the Body and Blood of the 
Lord ; be faithful, be faithful, and Jesus will 
honour you.’ After a short pause, Mr. Cardale 
advanced to Mr. Drummond, who was kneeling 
at the desk, aud after a prayer, mighty in the 
Spirit, beginning at Creation, and going through 
the manifestations of God unto the Person, 
sufferings, and glory of the Lord Jesus; with 
strong crying for faith, and that the hand of the 
Lord alone might be seen, put both his hands 
on Mr. Drummond’s head, the latter seemingly 
deeply absorbed in communion with God; the 
Spirit in Mr. Cardale saying, 4 Be thou filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and with the spirit of wisdom 
and of knowledge, and of a sound mind ; be thou 
of a quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; 
feed and rule this people ; be thou faithful unto 
death, and thou shalt receive the crown of life 
which the Lord hath prepared for thee, and for 
all who love the Lord Jesus.’ Then turning to 
Mr. Bayford, he blessed him, and spake words 
of encouragement, exhorting him to feed this 
people, and in so doing he himself should be fed. 
immediately after this, the Spirit burst forth in 
Mr. Drummond in a song, 4 Glory to God in the 
highest,’ when the Spirit in Mr. Caird took up 
the same strain in the name of the Church, 
singing the doxology, in which the congregation 
joined.” After further exhortations to Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Bayford, 44 the Spirit in Mr. 
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Taplin then, after singing for a while in a tongue, 
declared that Jesus had been in the midst of us, 
that His arms were open to receive us, that we 
should flee into them ” [ A Letter written from 
Albury Parle , on Dec. 28///, 1832. Story’s Life of 
Story , 409]. 

It was in this manner, by several persons of 
low education and station, and in needy circum- 
stances, designating their patron the rich banker 
as a minister, that the manifestation of the 
new apostolate was made, and thus that a new 
apostolic fountain is alleged to have been opened 
for the outflow of a new stream of ministry in 
the Church of God. According to an Irvingite 
writer, 44 the apostolate to the Gentiles, of which 
the beginning and pattern were seen in Paul, was 
restored, in order that the work of presenting 
the Church as a chaste Virgin to Christ at His 
coming, which Paul was compelled to leave un- 
finished, might be taken up and carried to its 
completion ” [Andrews’ Ch. History , §c. of Gath . 
and Ap. Ch. 1868, p. 16]. By July 14th, 1835, 
other 44 apostles ” to the number of twelve had 
been appointed, and by these the 44 angels ” and 
44 elders ” were ordained, who are supposed to 
have the same ministerial standing as bishops 
and priests in the Church of England and other 
churches. Having shut themselves out from that 
historical succession which is derived from the 
call and the ordination of Christ, the sect has sup- 
plied itself with another succession derived from 
the call of 44 utterances,” made under the peculiar 
circumstances above indicated. 

The value of such utterances in 44 unknown 
tongues” may be estimated by the specimen given 
above. It was necessary for practical purposes, 
such as the deposition of Mr. Irving and the 
establishment of an apostolate, that the utterances 
should be in plain English; and there are some 
which are on record as spoken on the day when 
the Newman Street Chapel was opened. In 
expounding the history of Hannah, Irving spoke 
of the Church as barren, 44 conceiving, but not 
having brought forth.” An utterance — not quite 
catching the idea — comes in, 44 Oh, but she shall be 
fruitful, oh ! oh ! oh! she shall replenish the earth 
and subdue it — and subdue it.” A little further on 
another, still less apposite to the subject of the dis- 
course, breaks in as follows : — 44 Oh ! you do grieve 
the Spirit — you do grieve the Spirit ! Oh! the 
Body of Jesus is to be sorrowful in spirit ! You are 
to cry to your Eather — to cry, to cry in the bitter- 
ness of your souls ! Oh ! it is a mourning, a 
mourning, a mourning before the Lord — a sigh- 
ing and crying unto the Lord because of the 
desolations of Zion — because of the desolations 
of Zion — because of the desolations of Zion ! ” 
Another utterance is thus given : — 44 Oh ! grieve 
Him not ! Oh ! grieve not your Father ! Best 
in His love ! Oh! rejoice in your Father’s love! 
Oh! rejoice in the love of Jesus ! in the love of 
Jesus! Oh! for it passeth knowledge! Oh! 
the length ! Oh ! the breadth ! Oh ! the height ! 
Oh! the depth of the love of Jesus! Oh! it 
passeth knowledge ! Oh ! rejoice in the love of 
Jesus! Oh! sinner! for what, for what, what. 
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Oh! sinner! what can separate, separate, separate 
from the love of Jesus! Oh! nothing, nothing! 
Oh ! none can pluck you out of His hands ! 
Oil ! none shall be able to pluck you out of your 
Fathers hand.” Notice is given that persons 
will only be admitted to the body of the church 
by ticket, when Mr. Drummond — a forcible 
speaker in the House of Commons — adds the fol- 
lowing “ utterance”: — “All ! be ye warned! be 
ye warned ! Ye have been warned ! The Lord 
hath prepared you a table, but it is a table in 
the presence of your enemies. Ah ! look you 
well to it ! the city shall be builded — ah ! every 
jot, every piece of the edifice. He faithful each 
under his load — each under his toad ; but see 
that ye build with one hand, and with a weapon 
in the other. Look to it ! Look to it ! Ye have 
been warned I Ah ! Sanballat ! Sanballat ! San- 
ballat ! The ILoronite ! The Moabite ! The Ammon- 
ite! Ah! confederate! confederate! confederate 
with the Horonite ! Ah ! look ye to it ! look ye to 
it!” [Oliphant’s Life of Irving, ii. 223-5]. Such 
utterances as these were to be heard in Irvingite 
chapels for many years, but the better educated 
and less hysterical portion of the sect has been 
long growing ashamed of them. 1 On no other 
ground than their validity can the sect, however, 
lay claim to a divinely commissioned ministry ; 
and if they are given up then also the claims of 
the community to be “catholic” or “apostolic” 
must be given up likewise. 

The ceremonial first adopted by the Irvingites 
was intended to be as near an approach as was prac- 
ticable to that of the Primitive Church. At the 
upper end of the chapel a “ bema” or platform was 
erected, affording room for forty or fifty persons. 
On the front of it seven seats were arranged, the 
middle one being occupied by the “ angel,” and 
the three on either side by the “elders.” On a 
step lower down were seven other seats for the 
“ prophets,” the centre one being occupied by 
the senior or principal one. On a still lower 
step seven deacons were seated in a similar 
manner. The general direction of the service 
rested with the “angel;” but the elders preached 
short sermons in order, the prophets spoke occa- 
sionally, and every now and then, with more or 
less frequency, the services were interrupted by 
utterances either of the “ unknown tongue” type 
or of that shewn in the specimens given from 
those spoken by Mr. Drummond. As the High 
Church movement and literature developed in 
the Church many progressive changes in accor- 
dance with it took place in the Irvingite chapels ; 
choral services, copes, and splendidly vested altars 
being introduced ; and this ritual movement in 
the sect reached its climax in a magnificent 
chapel which was erected in Gordon Square, 
London, and opened on Christmas Eve in the 
year 1854. A very elaborate ritual is now adop- 
ted, and a Service Book has been compiled, which 
shews a high degree of liturgical knowledge, and 

1 A quantity of ejaculatory rhapsodies of a similar 
kind are to be found at pages 158-167 of a book previ- 
ously quoted, Norton’s Memoirs of James and George 
Macdonald . 
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great ability on the part of its compilers in 
applying it to the wants of the day. 

In the early days of the Irvingite movement 
it was expected that the Day of Judgment and 
the Millennium were close at hand, that the 
movement itself was the immediate preparation 
for Christ’s Second Advent, and that hence it 
would spread far and wide throughout the world. 
The “ apostles,” therefore, first of all prepared 
a “Testimony,” which was delivered in 183G to 
King William IY. and his Privy Councillors, and 
in 1837 to the Pope and Prince Metternich : and, 
secondly, dispersed themselves among the “twelve 
tribes of the Gentiles ” throughout Europe. 
“ Their hearts had been enlarged to embrace all 
the baptized, and they longed for the perfecting 
of that one body, of which every tribe was an 
essential part, and each necessary to the com- 
pletion of the whole. But those aspirations were 
not destined to be immediately realized ” [Chron. 
of Events , 28]. In fact nothing came of this 
apostolic mission except a pleasant ecclesiastical 
tour and some instruction respecting the Chris- 
tianity of European nations. A tour of a simi- 
lar kind was undertaken again in the year 1845, 
when a few converts were made in America and 
in Germany. In England the sect has never 
grown beyond a few thousands, and is more im- 
portant as to its principles and claims than as to 
its numbers. [Story’s Life of Story of Rosneath. 
Oliphant’s Life of Irving. Norton's Memoirs of 
J. and G. Macdonald. Baxter’s Irvingism , its 
Rise , Progress , and Present State , 183G. A 
Chronicle of certain Events which have taken place 
in the Church of Christ , principally in England , 
between 1826 and 1852.] 

ISBEANLKI, or “ The Company of the Elect.” 
One of the numerous sects which were formed in 
Eussia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
during the patriarchate of Nicon [a.d. 1654]. 
The cause of separation was not any difference of 
doctrine or ritual, but a desire to protest against 
the laxity and inclination to change displayed 
by the clergy, and to adopt a greater piety and 
purity of life. They were termed by the ortho- 
dox party Eoscolschika, or “ Seditionists.” Pin- 
kerton in his dissertation on Eussian sects speaks 
of the Isbraniki as identical with the Starovertzi, 
or “ Believers of the old faith” [Platon, Present 
State of Greek Church in Russia, Pinkerton’s 
transl.] 

ISCAEIOTvE. Among the strange freaks of 
early heretics was that of honouring Judas Is- 
cariot, on the ground that his act of betraying 
our Lord into the hands of His persecutors and 
executioners was done with the intention of bring- 
ing about the salvation of mankind. They are 
alleged also to have maintained that this act of 
Judas was the more meritorious because he knew 
that the “ Virtu tes” desired to hinder the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and therefore to obstruct the sal- 
vation of men. The sect is mentioned only by 
Philaster, and he does not assign to it any particu- 
lar locality [Philast. de Ilceres. xxxiv.J. But 
Irenams attributes a similar belief to the Cainites 
[Iren. adv. Hceres. i. 31], and it has not been 
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without a place in the speculations of even 
modern writers. [Cainites.] 

ISCAEIOTVE. A controversial name given 
by some Roman Catholic writers about 15(30 to 
those Lutherans who denied that Judas Iscariot 
partook of the Eucharist with the other Apostles 
at the time of its institution [Sianda, Lexic . 
Polem . s. v.\ 

1SIDORUS. • A disciple of Basil ides, perhaps 
his son [Hippol. Ref. liter, vii. 8]. 

ISTINEEYE CHRISTIANS. [Malakanes.] 
ITALIAN PROTESTANTS. Protestantism 
never obtained a firm footing in Italy, where, as 
in Spain, and in Southern Europe generally, it 
was crushed out by the Inquisition. Its history 
consists of little more than the enumeration of 
the names of certain distinguished individuals, 
who betrayed a leaning towards some of the 
Reformed doctrines, especially that of Justifica- 
tion by Faith as taught by Luther and his con- 
temporaries. Such were the Cardinal Caspar 
Contarini; the exile Reginald Pole, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Cardinal Moronc, 
Archbishop of Modena, imprisoned for his opinions 
by Paul IV. a.d. 1557 ; Bruccioli, who translated 
the Bible into Italian, first the New Testament 
a.d. 1630, and the remainder two years after- 
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wards; Juan de Valdez, the Spanish secretary at 
Naples ; Aonio Paleario, the probable author of 
a book entitled The Benefit of Christ's Death , 
which appeared a.d. 1543, and of which 40,000 
copies were afterwards bought up and burned by 
the Inquisition. About this period also [a.d. 
1530-1542] many refugees took shelter in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, holding Protestant opinions, 
which they began to disseminate with activity. 
In this course they were aided by Bernardino 
Ochino, who was compelled to fly to Geneva 
a.d. 1542, and Peter Martyr Vermigli, who about 
the same time found refuge at Zurich. These 
events led to a strong counter-movement, com- 
menced under Pope Paul III. and continued 
under his successor Julius III. Commotions 
caused by the Reformers in Naples [a.d. 1546] 
were quelled by the united forces of Charles V. 
and his viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo. But it 
was the spiritual power directed by Cardinal 
Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., and carrying out its 
purpose by the establishment of the Inquisition, 
which effectually quelled the tendency to Protes- 
tantism, and rendered it till recent years, under 
Victor Emanuel, a stranger to the soil of Italy. 
[M'Crie’s History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy.] 
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JACOBELLUS. The parish priest of St. 
Michaels Church at Prague, with whom the 
Galixtines originated. Ilis native place was 
Misa in Bohemia, though he is sometimes called 
Jacohellus Misnensis from the mistaken impres- 
sion that he belonged to Misnia. IIuss had not 
considered it essential that the laity should re- 
ceive the Cup in the Holy Communion, although 
he stated his opinion at the Council of Constance 
that it was proper they should do so. But about 
the end of the year 1414, James of Misa revived 
the practice of administering the Holy Com- 
munion in both elements at the instigation of 
Peter of Dresden, who had himself been recently 
driven out of Bohemia. Jacohellus defended his 
practice before the Council of Constance on June 
15th, 1415, a few weeks before the condemnation 
and execution of Huss [Hardt’s Hist. Cone. 
Const, iii. 591]. He also wrote Demonst ratio 
per testimonia Script une Patrum ac Doctoruw, 
commnnicationem Cal ids esse neccssarium , and 
oilier tracts, in support of the practice in the 
controversy that arose [ibid. 805]. The account 
of his first administration of the Cup is given 
from the Homan side by Hmeas Sylvius, in the 
35th chapter of his History of Bohemia; and 
by an eye-witness on the Calixtine side, Laurence 
Brzezyna, or Byzinus, Chancellor of the city of 
Prague, in his Diarium belli Hussitici ah anno 
1414 ad 1423 in Ludwig’s Reliq. MSS. vi. 124. 

JACOBITES. The name by which the ad- 
herents of the Monophysite heresy have been 
known since the sixth century. Some Jacobite 
writers trace the origin of the name to James the 
brother of our Lord, others to Dioscorus, whose 
name was James before he became Patriarch of 
Alexandria. The more probable derivation of it 
is from Jacobus Ba rad reus, a Syrian monk, who was 
Bishop of Edessa, about a century after the rise of 
the sect [a.d. 541-578], and who was the greatest 
propagator of its distinctive principles in Syria and 
Egypt. Baradrcus was also surnamed Zanzalns, 
and hence the Jacobites have been sometimes 
called Zanzalians [Neale’s Patriarch. Alex. ii. 7]. 

The history of the heresy will lie found under 
the title MoxoniYSiTES. It is sufficient here to 
notice that the Jacobite Churches comprise three 
Patriarchates, those of Alexandria, the East or 
Antioch, and Armenia; and that since the con- 
quest of Alexandria by the Saracens, the Jacobite 
form of Christianity has been that recognised or 
established by the Mahometan rulers of Egypt. 
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This arose partly from the fact that the Jacobites 
were far morenumerousthan the orthodox, or Mel- 
ciiites, and partly because the latter represented 
the established religion under the Greek Emperors, 
had offered vigorous opposition to the conquerors, 
and were looked upon as “ royalists” in the sense 
of still adhering to the Greek Emperors. [Bcnau- 
dot’s Ilist Patriarch. Alex.; Neale’s Hist. Patri- 
arch. Alex. Copts.] 

JAMBLICHUS. [Neo-Platonists.] 

JAMNICII. [Bohemian Brethren. Mora- 
vians.] 

JANOW. [Matthias of Janow.] 

JANSENISTS. A school of Homan Catholic 
theologians which derives its name from Corne- 
lius Jansen, the great champion of Augustinianism 
in the sixteenth century. 

From the fifth century to the present time the 
Western Church has ever taken St. Augustine as 
its leading theologian, but in the scholastic age a 
disturbed view of his teaching had been adopted, 
and the severe Pelagianism of the Schools was 
notorious. During the Deformation period, Bains, 
Professor of Theology at Louvain, aimed at a 
restoration of the true Augustinian scheme of 
grace, and laboured at this work from the year 
1551 to 1580, when he was silenced by Pope 
Gregory XIII. [Baius.] 

In a.d. 1588, Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, 
published a work On the Agreement of Free-Will 
with Grace and Predestination, it was more 
Pelagian than anything that had been advanced 
by the Schoolmen. The different theories of the 
doctrine of grace had been made needlessly intri- 
cate by a confused use of terms. The Thomists 
allowed that divine grace per se is efficacious, and 
requires no co-operation on the part of man’s 
will to give it full effect, though the will side 
with it, but that it does depend in some degree on 
external circumstances for its efficacious virtue. 
The Augustinians agreed with the Thomists; only 
in lieu of this external “premotion” associated with 
the action of grace they imagined a moral or eso- 
teric “ premotion, ” the virtue of which is the same. 
But beside this efficacious grace, or grace which 
cannot fail of its effect, both parties recognised 
grace of a lower order, which the will of man has 
power to thwart. The Thomists called it “ suf- 
ficient,” but it was a misnomer; for it was an 
insufiicicnt agent upon the will of man, which 
may and does rebel against it; the Augustinians 
therefore, with more preciseness, termed it “ex- 
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citant.” The adoption of two terms to express 
a single idea was sure to cause misunderstanding. 
A fresli clement of confusion was introduced by 
Molina, who, discarding the idea of efficacious 
grace, as already defined, retained the name. 
This grace was simply the “ sufficient ” grace of 
the one school, the “ excitant ” grace of the other ; 
but whereas that grace might or might not be 
resisted by the will of the recipient, so he made 
a twofold distinction : “efficacious ” grace which 
is not resisted, and “sufficient” grace which is 
thwarted by yielding to concupiscence. The 
Homan doctrine has never swerved : it has always 
been that of Aquinas and Augustine. 

In the controversies that ensued on the publi- 
cation of Molina’s work the Franciscans took 
part with the Jesuits, now called violinists, against 
the Dominicans, who were chiefly formidable as 
being the living soul of the Inquisition. The 
case was brought before that tribunal, having 
already been prejudged in favour of Augustini- 
anism by the Universities of Salamanca and of 
Louvain and Douay in the Low Countries. Even 
Baronins allows that the book of Molina con- 
tained more than half a hundred Pelagian pro- 
positions. The Jesuits however were sufficiently 
powerful to avoid impending condemnation, for 
which purpose a bull, still extant, was prepared, 
though never put in force. The Violinist system 
sets forth, that all possible action of free-will is 
foreseen; that God wills to save where man is 
willing to be saved ; He gives all necessary help 
in varying degree ; predestination and reproba- 
tion are dependent upon God’s foreknowledge; 
His grace per se is not efficacious, for it was not 
so in our first parents; God wills the salvation of 
all through Christ, and grace is given to all suf- 
ficient for salvation, “ sufficient ” meaning grace 
supplemented and made efficacious by the will of 
man. The Dominicans attacked these notions with 
vigour; and, with the view of composing the 
strife, Clement VIII. [a.d. 1597] called into 
being the “ Congregatio de auxiliis,” to consider 
and report upon the true doctrine of Divine aid 
by grace. Its deliberations were continued inter- 
ruptedly till a.d. 1 GOT. when Violinist doctrine 
was declared to be Pelagian ; though the Bull 
prepared for its formal condemnation was reserved 
till some favourable time for its promulgation : 
but the Jesuits were known and feared, and the 
“ ful men ” was never launched. 

Such were the controversies on grace that were 
going on during the younger years of Jansen, and 
determined the complexion of his theology, and 
that of the writers of Port-Boy al. This convent, 
the headquarters of Jansenism, was situated in 
a romantic valley three miles from Versailles. It 
was originally a cell of the Cistercian order, but 
transferred by papal authority to the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Paris. Pope Honorius 
III. [a.d. 1223] granted to it certain privileges as 
an asylum for lay persons who were weary of the 
world. La Mere Angelique, still of tender age, 
of the Arnauld family, became abbess of the 
house a.d. 1602. By the advice of her con- 
fessor, the Jesuit Binet, she removed her nuns to 
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a house in the line St. Jacques, Paris [a.d. 1638], 
known as Port Boyal de Paris, when the ori- 
ginal establishment, designated “ Port Boyal des 
Champs,” became, under the rectorship of St. 
Cyran, an asylum for those who wished for seclu- 
sion without taking monastic vows. Here he 
gathered around him Antoine le Maistre, who 
renounced a brilliant parliamentary position, with 
his brother, Simon Sericourt, and Isaac de Sacy, 
the translator of the Hew Testament; Robert and 
Dr. Antoine Arnauld, author of the work on Fre- 
quent Communion , in opposition to the scholastic 
theory of the “ opus operatum ; ” Lancelot, and 
other distinguished men. Prayer, reading of Scrip- 
ture, study, and bodily exercise, filled out the day; 
and the severe simplicity of Port Boyal life con- 
trasted significantly with the neighbouring fri- 
volity and courtly vices of Paris. St. Francis of 
Sales and its first abbe, St. Cyran, of the Bene- 
dictine order, gave to the establishment a tone of 
mysticism, and at the same time its character of 
literary enthusiasm and educational zeal. 

Cornelius Jansen was born [a.d. 1585] at Acqoi 
in Holland, and became Professor of Theology 
at Louvain, a.d. 1630. His Mars Gallicus ob- 
tained for him the bishopric of Ypres [a.d. 1636], 
and for his friend Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, 
better known as the Abbe St. Cyran, a seven 
years’ imprisonment in the Chateau of Vincennes 
till the year of his death, a.d. 1643. Jansen 
having, to use his own expression, played long 
enough “ the school pedant and ass,” made it the 
great object of his life to restore the teaching of 
Augustine to its proper position in the Church, 
and to shew how much it had been perverted by 
the Schoolmen, and more especially by the Scot- 
ist party. In a twenty years’ preparation he 
read over Augustine’s treatises on Pelagianism 
thirty times, and the remainder of that Father’s 
works ten times. Ilis Augustinus was still in 
VIS. when he died of the plague, a.d. 1637, com- 
mending the publication of it to his friends Libert- 
Fromond and Calenus. It was a service of dif- 
ficulty and of some risk, for the Jesuits, aware 
that it was aimed at their Violinist notions, ob- 
tained possession of sheets as they passed through 
the press, and denounced the work both at 
Borne and to the Faculty of Theology at Louvain, 
as contravening the injunctions of Sixtus V. 
against the maintenance of controversies with 
respect to grace. Before any steps could be 
taken, the printers, by redoubled diligence and 
with the connivance of the university, had com- 
pleted their work ; the Augustinus was published 
at Louvain, in the centenary year of the Jesuit 
order [a.d. 1640], 1 and reprinted shortly after- 
wards at Paris and Bouen. 

In the first volume Jansen defines the distinc- 
tive tenets of the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian, and 
shews that the doctrines of Molina essentially 
agreed with them. The second volume assigns 

1 Augustinus ; Doctrina S. Augustini de Humana Na- 
tural sanitate , ccgritudine , medicine t, adversus Pelagianos 
et Massilienses. T. i. in quo hcereses et mores Pelagii 
ex S. Augustino recensentur et re/utantur. T. ii. in quo 
genuina sententia profundissimi doctoris de auxilio gra- 
tice, etc. proponitur. 
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the limits of human reason and adjusts the claims 
of authority with a particular reference to the 
authoritative teaching of Augustine. Reversing 
the scholastic principle, he affirmed that philo- 
sophy and theology were entirely unconnected 
with each other; the former affecting tho intel- 
lectual facility, the latter being determined by 
prescription and traditions flowing from the 
fountain head. Augustine is the careful ex- 
ponent of these traditions, raised up for that 
purpose by Divine Providence, inspired by God’s 
Spirit, and predestined by His grace; to advance 
beyond the lilies laid down hv him is full of 
peril. The germ of evil in Adam, which led 
to the Fall, was his freedom of will, unfettered 
by tho grace in which he was created, Jansen 
adopting the Infralapsarian view. Grace was no 
superadded gift, it was the dowry of Adam’s 
being. He was at liberty to forfeit his freedom, 
if he cast away the love of God, which alone is 
perfect freedom. Original sin is not mere im- 
putation of sin, it is a depravation of nature. 
Concupiscence is a taint of sin in body and soul. 
The penal eonsequenees of birth-sin are ignor- 
ance and evil desires; both of which are truly 
sin as corresponding with nothing in the divine 
exemplar in which man was created. The posi- 
tion of concupiscence is to be noted, which the 
Mauichee and Pelagian make the antecedent, 
and Augustine a eonsequenee, of the Fall. The 
sinner’s will is free though bound by sin, as the 
Divine "Will is free though bound by its own 
law of mercy and truth. The best deeds of the 
natural man are no better than splendid sins ; a 
proposition that had been condemned in Bains 
by Pius V., as Jansen stated, through an insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with Augustine and the de- 
cisions of former popes. 

The third book treats in ten sections of the 
Grace of Christ. This is not merely revealed, 
truth, but inward remedial aid, a real power. 
The fear of God and of eternal punishment can- 
not remove evil from the heart ; fear is the self- 
growth of the fallen soul, there is nothing of God 
in it, and occasion is taken to attack by the way 
the scholastic notion of attrition. 1 Grace as a 
divine power restores to man his freedom in will 
and deed. God is the Author of all grace, and 
He gives it according to His good pleasure ; not 
as foreseeing in the recipient any fitness, but 
simply because He wills it. Yet the recipient is 
no mere passive agent in the hand of God ; for 
God’s work, co-ordinate with human action, ob- 
tains its adjustment through the will of the agent. 
God gives to many a desire for His love and foi 
gracious deeds, but vouchsafes to few power and 
performance. Faith is the source of all good, 
and love is its fruit. God bestows the gift of 
faith on many, but the rare “ gift of perseverance” 
alone can make faith effective. All things work 
together for good to the elect; and all things, 
even the gifts of faith and love, apart from per- 
severance, work together for the damnation of 
those that are rejected. God determines their 
destined end, both to the objects of election and 
1 See also Arnauld’s work De la frtqucntc Communion. 
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of preterilion ; lie appoints also the correlative 
mean, the stirrings of grace and the errings of 
sin. The fulfilment of duty is the happiest con- 
dition of man, and it is the pledge of his election. 
The reprobate by their sins are as a lurid beacon- 
light to the elect, to warn olf from the rock of 
destruction, and thus even these fullil the pur- 
pose of their being. In bestowing His grace 
upon the eleet God bestows Himself. 

The Bull of Urban VIII., “In eminenti” 
[a.d. 1642], condemned the Augustinus as a 
revival of Baian error, but its publication was 
deferred from a hope of stifling controversy by 
quiet means. In the next year Dr. Antoine 
Arnanld, “the great Arnauhl” as the Jansenists 
termed him, but whose name was derived by the 
Jesuits from apvovpai, “ the renegade,” published 
liis treatise De la frequents Communion , 2 based 
entirely on Jansen’s view of predestination and 
rejection. His legal training suggested the 
notable distinction of “ de facto” and “ de jure” 
that afterwards acquired so much importance. 
The book was denounced at once by the Jesuit 
College at Rome, and condemned by Urban 
VIII., a.d. 1643. Arnauld yielded to the storm 
by retiring into private life to exercise his pen in 
the Jansenist cause [a.d. 1649]. Dr. Cornet, 
Syndic of the Theological Faculty, laid before 
the Sorbonne seven propositions, subsequently 
reduced to five, framed from Jansen’s writings, 
but without bis name. The Doctors were divided, 
but the propositions were referred to the Court 
of Borne, where they were formally considered 
and condemned by Innocent X. in the Bull 
“ Cum oeeasione,” a.d. 1653. The distinction 
of “ de facto” and “de jure” now came to the 
rescue of the perplexed Jansenists. All of the 
clerical order and members of religious houses 
were commanded to subscribe the condemnation 
of the propositions as drawn from Jansen’s 
writings. It was generally denied that the 
terms were “de facto” Jansen’s; their heretical 
tendency “de jure” was another thing. The 
distinction was pressed home, and while infalli- 
bility was allowed to the Court of Borne in 
synod assembled “ de jure,” in matters of doc- 
trine its complete fallibility was shewn from 
several historical instances, in which it was seen 
that the Holy See had often erred in matters of 
faet. 3 Thus the Jansenist party could subscribe 
the document in the “ de jure” point of view, 
while they denied “ de facto” that it contained ( 
any ground of personal condemnation as regarded 
Jansen. The impugnment of infallibility in any 
sense was a serious gravamen. But were the five 

2 Ou les sentiments des Peres, des Papes et dcs Conciles 

toucliant V usage des Sacramcns de penitence et d'Eucha - 1 

ristie sont Jidelement exposes, pour servir d'addresse aux ! 
personnes qui pensent stricuscmcnt d sc eonvertir d Dicu, 

et auxpasteu7’s et confesscurs zelts pour le bien des dmes. 

3 A clear instance of Papal fallibility in matters of fact 
occurred on the death of Steen oven, Archbishop of . 
Utrecht, while under papal interdict. In a brief the 
Tope declared his death to be “a visible mark of Divine 
vengeance ; so also was that of Doncker, who died in im- 
penitence and damnable disobedience.” Doncker, a 
most respectable parish priest of Amsterdam, read the 
brief on the next Sunday from his pulpit. 
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propositions really to be found in the Augustinus ? 
Cornet, the originator of the movement, had 
made no such statement. The Papal Bull had 
not named Jansen ; though in a brief from the 
Pope to the Bishop of Tulle the propositions were 
assumed “ to have been taken from the book of 
Cornelius Jansen.” 

While the subscription was being enforced 
another element of discord arose [a.d, 1G55]. 
The Due de Liancourt was refused absolution in 
the Church of St. Sulpice at Paris for harbouring 
a Jansenist abb6 under his roof. This drew 
forth the letters from Arn aid d “To a Person of 
Quality,” from which the watchful adversary ex- 
tracted two points contrary to Roman authority: 
1. That the five propositions had never been held 
by Jansen. 2. That the grace without which 
man is inoperative was wanting to St. Peter, 
since it is impossible to say that he was with- 
out sin. Arnauld, it should be noted, maintained 
that it is not only after deadly sin that grace 
deserts a man, but after sin of whatever kind, 
the incitement to which is not loyally resisted. 
Upon these points Arnauld was condemned, 
though informally, by the Sorbonne, and de- 
graded from the doctorate. 1 Eighty others shared 
his disgrace rather than subscribe an unjust sen- 
tence. Prom that time Arnauld was emphati- 
cally known by his party as “ the Doctor.” 

It was at this juncture that Blaise Pascal, on 
intimate terms with the inmates of Port Royal, 
put forth his Provincial Letters . 2 The injustice 
done to his friend by the Jesuits drove him to 
carry war to the knife into their camp. The 
rough material for his weapons of offence was 
prepared by Arnauld, who knew thoroughly well 
the whole system of equivocation called by the 
Jesuits casuistical divinity ; but they were polished 
up by Pascal, pointed with an exquisite irony, 
and feathered with a wit that has never had its 
parallel. The way in which he disposes of the 
inadequate notion of “sufficient” grace maybe 
cited as an example. “ ‘ Well now, my father,’ 
he says to an imaginary Thomist, ‘ is this grace, 
vouchsafed to all, sufficient?’ ‘ Certainly.’ 
‘Yet void of effect without efficacious grace?’ 
‘Just so.’ ‘Then all men have sufficient but 
not efficacious grace ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ That is, all 

have sufficient and not sufficient grace. In truth, 
a subtle distinction. Have you then forgotten 
on giving up the world what the word “ suffi- 
cient” means there ? . . . To use an illustration 
that you will comprehend : If they gave you no 
more than a couple of ounces of bread and a glass 
of water for your daily meal, would you be con- 
tent with your superior if he were to tell you 
that it was sufficient for your need ? that is, with 
something else that he withheld from you, you 
would have all that was required for your sup- 
port. How then can you bring yourself to say 

1 “ Your opponents are backed by more monks than 
reasons,” said Pascal ; alluding to the fact that forty-one 
monks, whose votes were not usually admitted as of the 
Sorbonne, had voted against Arnauld. 

2 Lcs Provinciates , ou Lettres ecrites par Louis de 

Montalt cl un Provincial de scs amis , et aux R.R. P.P, 
Jesuit es snr la Morale ct la Pol Pique de ces Peres. 
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that all men have sufficient grace to act, when 
you add that another grace which all men have 
not is absolutely necessary that action may be 
possible? . . . If I deny sufficient grace you call 
me a Jansenist ; if I acknowledge it with the 
Jesuits, and affirm that efficacious grace is not 
necessary, you brand me with heresy ; if I con- 
fess its necessity with you, asserting that effica- 
cious grace is also necessary, I sin against com- 
mon sense, and I am a fool, as the Jesuits say. 
What am I to believe then in this inevitable pre- 
dicament of being either a Jansenist, a heretic, 
or a fool?’” 

Elsewhere there is a grotesqueness in his descrip- 
tion of Jesuit doctrine with respect to the love of 
God that sadly jars with the sacred subject on 
which it treats. But Pascal was the vivisector 
rather than the anatomist. If the nerve could 
be demonstrated quivering beneath the scalpel, 
why be nice about the means ? “ Listen to Es- 

cobar on this question,” he says, “When is a 
man bound to feel a positive love for God? 
Suarez says it suffices if we love Him before the 
moment of death, without defining any exact 
time; 3 Vasquez, that it will do if we love Him 
at the moment of departure ; others, at baptism; 
others, when we are bound to feel contrition; 
others, on fete days. Father Castro Palao con- 
tests all these notions, and with reason. Hurtado 
de Mendoza declares that we are bound to love 
God once in the year, and are so far treated with 
much consideration. But Father Koninck ima- 
gines that the obligation recurs every three or 
four years ; Henriquez, every five years ; while 
Filiutins affirms that, correctly speaking, we are 
not bound to love God every five years, but leaves 
the matter for wiser heads to settle . . . Dr. 

Thomas teaches that we must love God as soon 
as we attain an age of reason, that is somewhat 
early ; Scotus, every Sunday ; others, wffien we 
are grievously tempted, in case there be no other 
way of avoiding temptation ; Soto, when we re- 
ceive' any blessing from God, it is a fit way of 
shewing thanks ; others at our death, which is 
somewhat late. For would it seem to be neces- 
sary at every communion; attrition with con- 
fession (where opportunity serves) is enough.” 
He disposes of the Jesuit masters of casuistry in 
a similar way. “ ‘ But, father, I do not see how 
you are to act when the Fathers of the Church 
are in antagonism with your casuists.’ ‘You 
do not understand,’ he said ; ‘ the Fathers were 
good for the morality of their age, but they are 
too distant for ours. They no longer guide the 
conscience, but our casuists.’ ‘ That is to say, my 
father, that at your appearance St. Augustine, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and others 
vanished, so far as Christian morality is concerned ; 
but tell me now the names of their successors : 
who are these more recent authors?’ ‘They 

3 Again, a little further on, “he concludes that, rigor- 
ously speaking, a man is only bound to obey the other 
commandments without any love for God, and without 
giving our heart to Him, so that we do not hate Him.” 
“ See,” says Suarez, “the goodness of God; we are not 
so much enjoined to love Him as to forbear from hating 
Him.” 
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are able and celebrated men,’ lie said ; ‘Villalobos, 
Koninck, Llamas, Achokier, Pealkoser, Della- 
cruz, Veracruz, Ugolin, Tambourin, Fernandez, 
Martinez, Suarez, llenriquez, Vasquez, Lopez, 
Gomez, Sanchez,* &e. ‘ But oh, my father,’ said 1 

in alarm, ‘were all these Christians V 11 [left, v.] 1 

As these letters appeared all Furope enjoyed 
the discomfiture of the Jesuits; but Louis XIV. 
made it a matter of conscience, as lie declared to 
the Assembly of the Clergy [a.d. 1GG0], to ex- 
tirpate Jansenism. A formulary therefore was 
prepared containing a condemnation of the five 
propositions, extracted professedly from the Augus- 
tinus; and every ecclesiastical person, whether 
monk or nun, parish priest or dignitary of the 
Church, was compelled to sign it. Recusants 
were thrown into prison, and De Sacy in the Bas- 
tille commenced his translation of the New Testa- 
ment [Ae N. Test, de MonsJ\. Arnauld still main- 
tained his stand on the distinction “ de facto ” 
and “ de jure but Pope Alexander VII., by a 
constitution of February 15th, 1GG5, demanded a 
faithful submission to the papal declaration “ de 
facto.” Four bishops, in lieu of signature, pro- 
mised a “ respectful silence ” on the question of 
fact, and were marked down for penal visitation, 
when nineteen others made the cause their own, 
and discretion was seen to be the wiser course. 

( ’lenient IX., no friend to Molinist doctrine, 
having succeeded to the papal throne [a.d. 1GG7], 
allowed the distinction to be valid; when peace 
having been apparently restored, a medal was 
struck in commemoration of the “ Pacification,” 
the specimens of which however the Jesuits have 
contrived to make very scarce. 

Port Loyal was now once more filled with its 
recluses, who directed their energies against the 
writings of the "Reformed communities. Thus 
Nicole and Arnauld defended the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Eucharist against Claude and Blon- 
del. But the old paths of controversy were not 
forgotten in Arnauld’s Morula of the Jesuits and 
Nicole’s Latin translation of the Provincial 
Letters. Tillemont, representing the party that 
met the papal claim to authority “ de facto,” with 
the “ silence respectueux,” and denying that Jan- 
sen was justly charged with the substance of the 
five propositions, there compiled his invaluable 
historical works and Memoires; De Sacy com- 
pleted his translation of Scripture; the Mere 
Angelique composed her Reflections, Conferences , 
and Spiritual Letters, to brace her nuns for the 
recurrence of persecution ; and more important 
in its results than all, Quesnel wrote his Moral 
Reflections on the New Testament , which quickly 
superseded the Augustinus in the acrimonious 
disputes that followed, and called forth the Bull 
“ Unigenitus.” This work also gave occasion to 
the celebrated ProLleme Ecclesiast'cgue, by Thierry 
de Viaixnes, written in true “Provincial” style; 
for the Cardinal de Noailles having, as Bishop of 
Chalons, approved the Reflexions Morales, and re- 
commended it to his clergy, condemned it in the 
next year as Archbishop of Paris, in condemning 
the Exposition de la Foi deV Eejlise, by a nephew 

1 Neale’s Hist. Jansenist Church kc. 
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of St. Cyran, which wholly followed the Reflex- 
ions. The problem to he solved therefore was 
whether the same individual as the Bishop of 
Chalons in 1G95 or as the Archbishop of Paris 
in 1G90 were the safer guide. The Jansenist 
party seemed to be at the lop of the tide, when 
sixty-five Jesuit propositions, of a lax casuistry, 
which Nicole and Arnauld had drawn up, were 
condemned by Innocent XI. [a.d. 1079] ; but it 
was the last Jansenist triumph, for Louis X IV., 
wholly devoted to his pleasures and his ghostly 
counsellors the Jesuits, made Jansenism a matter 
of personal offence ; and when Arnauld and his 
party took the Pope’s side in the quarrel that 
led to the Gallican Articles [Dict. of Teieol. ; 
Gallicanism], Arnauld found it safer to migrate 
as a voluntary exile to the Spanish Netherlands, 
where he lived for the remainder of his days, 
from a.d. 1G79-1G94. Quesnel had gone thither 
in the preceding year, and Gerberon, the learned 
Benedictine, followed in a.d. 1682. 

Although the Jansenists had always repudiated 
the idea of any dalliance with Protestantism, 
many of their notions were more in unison with 
the Reformation idea than with the traditions of 
the Schools, the key of the Roman position. 
They were the Calvinists of the Roman Com- 
munion. 2 The Schools had drifted away from 
pure Augustinian teaching; Luther and Melanch- 
thon insisted on recurring to it, as did Baius and 
Jansen. Hence the two widely divergent systems 
that divided the Gallican Church, and the ease 
with which men learned to believe that “Jansenist” 
was only a synonym for “ Protestant,” notwith- 
standing the overt fact that Arnauld and Nicole, 
the master spirits of Jansenism, both wrote against 
the principles of the Reformation. In a moral 
point of view the teaching of Augustine was very 
different from that of Mariana and Suarez, whose 
ethics had filled Europe with astonishment. But 
the Jansenists taught the necessity of simple 
goodness and deep religious feeding ; they de- 
manded the moral and spiritual reform of monas- 
tery and manse ; the dissemination of the Word 
of God among the people, and the encourage- 
ment of primary education, as the only means of 
dispelling error. These principles being of a 
more popular cast, made the Jansenist community 
an object of intense aversion to the Jesuits and 
at the same time truly formidable. Religious 
austerity, pietism, and a strain of mysticism, will 
always make a sect popular with the lower orders. 
The laxity of court morals on the other hand 
found more indulgent confessors in the Jesuit 
body. Hence the recluses of Port Royal were 
regarded by the lower orders with something like 
veneration, while the noblesse sided with the 
Jesuits in bringing about their suppression; and 
Jansenist disregard of papal authority where it 
was manifestly in error gave the desired oppor- 
tunity to their foes. 

In 1700 the Case of Conscience reopened the 
whole question of the five propositions. Forty 
doctors of the Sorbonne declared that the papal 
claim of infallible authority in matters of fact 
- Buckle, Civilization in England , T. xiv. 
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might be received in a passive attitude, however 
the individual judgment might reject it, the 
Pacification of Clement IX. permitting such a 
course; hut Clement XI., strong in the Molinist 
interest, condemned their decision in the Bull 
“Vineam Domini Sabaoth.” The complete de- 
struction of Port Boyal was determined when its 
inmates refused to subscribe the papal decree, 
and a commission was issued to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris to suppress the convent [a.d. 
1709]. Ten minutes alone were allowed for the 
nuns to clear out from the premises. The build- 
ings were demolished, and even the cemetery was 
desecrated by a horrible exposure of the recently 
interred, to the lasting reproach of Molinism. 
French Jansenism was from that time destroyed, 
but its spirit survived in Holland. 

When the Bull “Vineam Domini ” was ac- 
cepted by the clergy, Clement XI. made good 
another step, and condemned Quesnersi?^//^/(nes 
Morales on the Xew Testament [13th July 1708], 
which he had at first read with pleasure and profit. 
a.d. 1712, a congregation of five cardinals and 
eleven theologians was appointed to reconsider 
the work. After close deliberation for more than 
a year, the famous Bull “ Unigenitus” appeared 
[Xov. a.d. 1713], -in which one hundred and one 
propositions in Quesnel’s book were declared to 
be heretical; the number is precise, le Pere le 
Tellier, confessor to Louis XIV., having pledged 
himself to find in it more than a hundred here- 
tical statements. The Abbe Guettee in his his- 
tory classes the propositions as follows : — twelve 
heretical, twelve not worthy of censure, and 
eighty-seven erroneous, suspicious, or offensive to 
pious cars. His information is drawn from ori- 
ginal documents preserved at Pome. The pro- 
positions were condemned, not seriatim but in 
bulk, that Le Tellier might save his credit as a 
prophet of evil. Among these propositions seve- 
ral were taken from Scripture; others either 
echoed the statements of Augustine or harmonized 
entirely with Tridentine doctrine. 

A serious division now took place in the 
French Church on the constitutional question, 
whether the Bull should be acted upon or re- 
jected as an infringement of Gallican liberties. 
The two parties were named respectively Consti- 
tutionists and Anti-Constitution ists : Acceptants 
and Becusants. To determine the strife an ap- 
peal was organized from the papal decree to the 
next general council ; a step that had ample pre- 
cedent in its favour. The Archbishop of Paris, 
at the head of fifteen bishops, the Sorbonne of 
old historic fame, and a whole host of abbots, 
canons, and clergy of every grade, joined in the 
appeal [March 1 st, a.d. 1717], Clement XI. met 
them with the Bull “Pastoralis Officii,” which 
excommunicated all who joined in the appeal, of 
whatever grade, from the cardinalate downwards. 
The Parliament was throughout on the side of 
the appellants, and ordered a remonstrance to the 
Regent from Mailly, the Molinist Bishop of Bheims, 
to be publicly burnt by the hangman. The writer 
was promoted to the cardinalate a.d. 1727. 
Soanen, the aged Bishop of Scnez in Provence, 
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one of the appellant bishops, having commended 
in a pastoral letter the inflexions Morales , and 
added to his olfenee by strong expressions against 
Papal infallibility and the Bull “ Unigenitus,” 
was summoned before a provincial council at 
Embrun. He was deposed and consigned to the 
Chaise Dieu, a keep in the high ground of the 
Haute Loire. 

At this juncture a large body of Benedictine, 
Carthusian, and Cistercian dissentients from the 
Bull “ Unigenitus” settled at Utrecht; which 
church had also put in an appeal, powerfully 
drawn up by Van Erkel, in favour of Quesnel. 
According to Banke [Hist, of Popes , viii. 18], 
Jansenists found their way at this period in con- 
siderable numbers to Vienna, Brussels, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, disseminating their doctrines 
and detailing their many grievances either openly 
or by stealth. Jansenism, after originating in such 
men as Jansen and St. Cyran. Arnauld and De 
Sacy, thenceforth evaporated in France in a rout 
of fanatics, as the Bhine loses itself amid the 
sandbanks of the coast, a.d. 1727 marks the 
year in which this decay set in. A deacon 
named Francois de Paris, who had lived as a 
Jansenist ascetic, and refused to sign the “ Uni- 
genitus,” died, and was buried in the cemetery of 
St. Mcdard. His grave, as Voltaire said, was the 
grave of Jansenism. Miraculous cures were said 
to have been performed at his tomb. 1 The place 
was soon thronged by devotees, whose frenzied 
extravagances procured for them the name of 
Convulsion aries. Fanaticism and immorality 
are often closely allied, and the place of sacred 
associations became notorious for licentious ex- 
cesses that compelled the authorities to close 
it; when the excluded avenged themselves with 
the epigram — 

“ De par le roi; defense a Dieu 
De faire miracles en ce lien. ” 

Various sects of Convulsionists still existed in 
the time of the Revolution, but they had nothing 
essentially in common with Jansenism, of which 
Utrecht thenceforth became the headquarters. 
The troubles caused by the Bull “ Unigenitus,” 
and the discord that it created, dividing the infe- 
rior clergy from the upper, may be considered tp 
have been one of the remote causes of the French 
Devolution. 

Jansenism again shewed front on the death 
of Louis XIV., the great patron of its rivals. 
The Sorbonne, Molinist under his reign, became 
Jansenist in the regency. [Duvernet, Hist, de la. 
Sorbonne , ii. 225.] By the middle of the cen- 
tury Jansenism was sensibly felt in the French 
parliament, and its principles were openly pro- 
fessed by men of high political position. 

[Jansenii Augustinus. Lancelot, Mem. de St. 
Cyran . Fontaine, Mem. p. servir a V Hist oire de 
P. R. Fenclon, (Enures , x.-xvi. Bibliotheque U. 
xiv. Bayle’s Diet., Jansenius , Baius. Gerberon, 
H. de Jansenism . Iieuchlin, Gesch. dcs P. R. 

1 For an able critique on these so called miracles see 
LclancVs Dcistieal Writers , lib. xix. 
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L’Abbe Guettee, llist. Tregolles, Jansen ists. 
Pascal, Lett res Provinciates. Pacino, II. d. P. R. 
Ranke, G. d. P. R. vii. Macaulay, II. II. vi. 
Ilallam, Int rod. 1G50-1700. Baur, K. G. d. 
Neueren Zeit , Ziceite Peri ode, I. 3. Buckle on 
Civilization in England, 1. xiv.] 

JERKERS AND BARKERS. A name given 
to the fanatics who, at “ camp-meetings ” in 
America, indulge religious “ exercises of filling 
down, rolling, shouting, jerking, dancing, bark- 
ing/’ Ac. Like the AYelsli Methodist practice of 
jumping, that of “jerking” is a kind of nervous 
epidemic which attacks those persons who are 
devoid of self-control, and who give way to 
the excitement of a crowd, under the influence 
of stimulating harangues from their preach- 
ers. [Convulsion aries. Dancers. Jumpers. 
Shakers.] 

JEROME OF PRAGUE. A contemporary 
and colleague of Huss, whose full name was 
Jerome Faulfisch. lie was of a noble family in 
Bohemia, and is said to have studied at Oxford 
(where he drank in greedily the principles of 
AYiekliffe), as well as at Paris and Heidelberg. 
Wherever he went Jerome seems to have shewn 
himself an ardent defender of Wickliffe, being 
imprisoned at Venice and elsewhere through the 
extravagance of his opinions. When the troubles 
about Huss had reached their height, Jerome left 
Prague to visit Cracow, but on the imprisonment 
of Iiuss, he returned to the city, and travelling 
thence arrived secretly at Constance on April 
4th, 1415. He shortly fled from the dangers of 
Constance to a place of security in the neighbour- 
hood, from whence he applied for a safe-conduct, 
that he might return to defend his own principles 
and those of Huss before the council. This was 
not granted, and having been apprehended, 
Jerome was brought before the council in chains 
on May 23rd. IIuss was executed on July Gth, 
1415, and two months afterwards, on September 
23rd, Jerome recanted, abjuring the heresies of 
both Wickliffe and Huss, and acknowledging the 
justice of their condemnation. He was still kept 
in prison, and having demanded a public trial, 
he was once more brought before the council, 
where he defended himself from seven in the 
morning until one in the afternoon on May 23rd 
and 2 Gth, and retracted his recantation. A few 
days afterwards he was condemned, and was 
executed on May 30th, 1 4 1 G. [Hmeas Sylvius’ 
Hist. Bohem. Hardt’s Hist. Cone. Const.] 

JERUSALEM FRIENDS. Henry Nicolas 
and “his New Jerusalem Friends ” are spoken of 
by Ross in the last page of his Havatfiaa, shewing 
that this was a name by which the “ Family of 
Love” was known in 1G54. 

JERUSALEM FRIENDS [Jerusalems- 
freunde]. A German sect, known also by the 
name of Iloffmanitos [Hoffmanidner’], Hardtho- 
fites [Ilardtltdfer\, and “ the German Temple ” 
[dev Deutsche Temped], They originated in the 
year 1854 at Kirchenhardthof, near Winnenden, 
in Wiirtemburg, their founder being Christian 
Hoffmann, whose father had established the 
Korntiialites [a.d. 1819]. Their distinctive 
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idea is that of collecting together a community 
of faithful Christians in the Holy Land, and 
from thence extending a revived kingdom of 
Christ into other lands. Their number amounts 
to about 3000, and they have founded colonies 
at Jaffa and Haisa under the superintendence of 
Hoffmann, who takes the title of bishop in the 
sect. In principle the Iloffmanites are simply 
Pietistic Lutherans, holding extreme Millenarian 
opinions. 

JEWISH SECTS. There are two lists of 
Jewish sects, one given by Hegesippus and the 
other by Epiphanius, which must be considered 
as professing to be complete. Each gives seven 
names : each includes the three great sects, Phari- 
sees, Sadducces, Essenes [Ossenes, Epiph.] ; each 
has Hemerobaptists : but Hegesippus gives the 
other three, Galitaans, Masbotlueans, Samaritans ; 
Epiphanius’ other three are Scribes, Nazarseans, 
Herodians. In comparing these lists, and others 
which will be named, it will be assumed, in 
consequence of Josephus’ mention of three great 
sects, that all other sects which may occur were 
branches of. these three, and included by Jose- 
phus under the three. They may be mentioned 
or not by other writers, according to the point of 
view from which those writers regarded the sects. 
Hegesippus evidently gives under his seven heads 
all the different bodies which inhabited Palestine; 
and takes into his consideration political divisions 
as well as religious differences. Accordingly, he 
names as a sect the insurgent Galilaeans, the party 
formed by Theudas, as well as the Samaritans 
and Masbotlueans. The Samaritan sects do not 
enter into our present subject ; neither does the 
political body, the Galiheans. There remains, 
therefore, as a Jewish religious sect, only the 
Hemerobaptists. From the mention of these 
in a politico-religious list, it is fair to infer that 
they were a large body. 

Epiphanius rightly distinguishes the Samaritans 
from the Jews, and he deals only with religious 
bodies. Such he considered the Herodians to be, 
for he attributes to them the notion that Herod 
was the Messiah. Such the Scribes were, but 
certainly they did not constitute a sect. Dis- 
missing these, then, there remains, besides the 
Hemerobaptists, only the Nazaneans. 

Another enumeration of Jewish sects is made 
by Justin Martyr [Dial, c . Tryph. lxxx.]. He 
says to Trypho, “ One would not admit that the 
Sadducees, or similar sects of Genista 1 , Meristae, 
Galilaeans, Hellenians, Pharisee - Baptists, are 
Jews.” Here we must read “ Pharisee-Baptists,” 
not “Pharisees, Baptists.” For the typical Jew 
Trypho was a Pharisee, 1 and could not be called 
upon to grant that a Pharisee was only nominally 
a Jew. The Pharisee-Baptists must have been 
the Hemerobaptists, a party who exaggerated the 

1 The present passage is sufficient to shew this. Trypho 
cannot have belonged to any one of the sects named, and 
there is no pretence for calling him an Essene. There is 
no possible way of understanding the passage except that 
of joining Pharisees and Baptists. In eh. cv. Trypho 
is addressed, “Christ exhorted His disciples to surpass 
the Pharisaic way of living/' with particular reference to 
Trypho’s own belief. 
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Pharisaic washings, and separated from the Phari- 
sees on that account. From Justin’s list, there- 
fore, there remains to he considered the Genistae, 
Meristce, and Hellenians. Of these Kaye wrote, 
“in the enumeration of Jewish sects, the names of 
the Genista}, Meristm, and Helleniani occur ; of 
the former two Isidore [ Origin . viii. 4, p. 63], 
has given some though not a satisfactory account; 
of the Helleniani no trace, I believe, is to he 
found in any other writer” [Account of Justin M . 
p. 45]. Now the list of Pseudo-Hieronymus 
[Indie. i.-x.] is evidently made up of the lists of 
llegesippus and J ustin (if it be allowed that in 
Justin the Pharisee-Baptists are only one sect), 
with the exception that the Herodians take the 
place of the Helleniani. It is very probable then 
that Justin’s Helleniani are only Herodians. 

Again, comparing Justin’s list with that of 
llegesippus, there appears to be no sect named 
by Hegesippus which can possibly be identified 
with, or can include the Genistas and Meristm. 
But comparing it with the list of Epiplianius, 
the Nazaraeans present themselves for considera- 
tion. Now Epiphanius describes the Nazarseans 
(to use modern sectarian language) as primitive 
Jews. They reverenced the Fathers down to 
Moses, and Moses himself, but said that the 
books of Moses were forgeries. They offered no 
sacrifices : they ate no flesh. Is it not probable, 
then, that “ Genistm 55 is only another name 1 of 
this sect ; that the Nazarmans were so called 
from their claim, not merely to be descended 
from the original stock of the Jews, but to have 
preserved uncorrupted the faith of the patriarchs 1 
The occurrence of the name in Justin and its 
omission in Epiphanius, who was diligent in 
accumulating his sects, are otherwise difficult to 
account for. Isidore missed the true point aimed 
at in the term ; and to the statement of Pseudo- 
Hieronymus, that the Genistae boasted to be of 
the stock of Abraham, which clearly is not of 
itself sufficient to constitute a Jewish sect, he 
added his own explanation founded upon the 
Babylonish intermarriages. It seems also as pro- 
bable that “Meristae” is another name of the 
same sect, or perhaps the distinguishing name of 
a portion of it. Pseudo-Hieronymus and Isidore, 
absurdly enough, derive the term from separating 
the Scriptures by rejecting some books. This 
rejection of certain books cannot be attributed to 
any ancient Jewish sect except these Kazaraeans. 2 
Scaliger says, “ Hoc potius pertinet ad Karraim, 
et non video quo applicetur nomen Meristarum ” 
[Elench. cap. iii.]. It may serve to identify the 
Meristae with the Nazarseans ; but instead of 
deriving the name from such separation we may 
conjecture that it was given in opposition to 
the pretensions of the name “ Genista}.” The 
sect pretended to be the true representative of 
the yevos of the nation, but to the true children 
they only represented those who divided the in- 
heritance. 

1 The name should rather be yevirai [Scaliger, Elench. 
Trihccr. cap. iii.]. 

2 The old notion that the Sadducees received only the 

1 entateuch has long been given up. 
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From these four authorities whicli have been 
named we have then only two sects, the Hemcro- 
baptists and the Nazarieans, to add to the three 
great sects. Philaster’s supposed Jewish sects 
are really not worth consideration. The Hemero- 
baptists manifestly border on the Pharisees ; they 
were Pharisee-Baptists. The Nazarseans (whose 
existence 3 we thus take to be guaranteed by 
Justin Martyr), by their rejection of sacrifices and 
the Levitical law, are connected with the Essenes. 

The Sadducees and the Essenes, with the 
minor sects, disappeared in the second century 
[see Epipli. Hear. xx. s . /.], and the Jews justly 
consider themselves successors of the Pharisees. 
[Essenes. Hemerobaptists. Karaites. Phari- 
sees. Sadducees.] 

JOACHIMITES. The heretical followers of 
Joachim, Abbot of the Cistercian monastery of 
Floris in Calabria, who lived through a largo 
portion of the twelfth century, a.d. 1130-1200. 

Joachim was an enthusiastic preacher and 
writer on the subject of Old and New Testament 
prophecies, and these he applied in such a 
manner to the existing corruption and future 
condition of the Church, that he himself came to 
be regarded by many as a prophet, and the Pro - 
phecies of the Abbot Joachim are well known to 
the reader of mediaeval history. He also wrote a 
treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity, in Avhich 
he opposed the theology of Peter Lombard, and 
fell into an error very nearly akin to Tritheism, 
asserting that when Lombard maintained that 
there are Three Persons in One Essence he really 
maintained a quaternity rather than a Trinity. 
This error was controverted at some length, and 
condemned, in the second canon of the fourth 
Council of Lateran [a.d. 1215], “De errore Abbatis 
Joachim,” within a few years of his death [Hardu. 
Concil. vii. 18]. In the Trinitarian controversy of 
the seventeenth century Bishop Sherlock was 
accused of having maintained a similar error in 
his Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity , 
printed in 1691. 

The apocalyptical tone of Joachim’s writings led 
his followers into the most extreme fanaticism. 
One of them — probably a monk, named Gerard, 
belonging to the newly created Franciscan order, 
whose rise, with that of the Dominicans, Joachim 
was alleged to have predicted— collected three 
works of his master into one under the title of 
The Everlasting Gospel , probably interpolating 
it here and there with sentences of his own. 
This he declared to be the Gospel named in Rev. 
xiv. 6, representing that St. Francis, the founder 
of his order, was “the angel” who was to bear 
it forth to the world, and that it would supersede 
the New Testament in the year 1260. This 
wild and profane book was suppressed by order 
of Alexander IY. in the year 1255 ; but some of 
the principles contained in the work had already 
acquired a strong hold upon the ignorant, and 
had much influence in the production of that 
wild and lawless phase of Mrllenarianism which 

3 “Sedejusmodi Judaici noniinis liseresin baud scio 
an alius prater Epiphanium commemoraverit ” [Petavius, 
note in Epipli. Hccres . xviii.]. 
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formed so conspicuous a feature in llie mediaeval 
sects. 

The theory thus started into life by Joachim 
was that the successive periods of human history 
are associated with tho Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. The ages before Christ wero 
those in which God the Father was revealing 
Himself in the letter of the Old Testament by 
power, fear, and faith. Then followed the ages 
of the Few Testament, in which God the Son 
was revealing Himself by the letter of the Gos- 
pel, and giving to men the fulness of humility, 
truth, and wisdom. This dispensation of the 
Son was to be succeeded by the “ Last Lays,” in 
which God the Holy Ghost would crown all 
that had gone before with perfect love, joy and 
freedom. It is easy to see how this theory 
could bo perverted into the notion broached in 
the Evangelium EEtermim , that Christianity as 
it had been hitherto known was passing away, 
and was to be superseded by a spiritual religion 
of the heart, in which sacraments and all out- 
ward means of grace were to be superseded by 
contemplative love. It is also easy to see how 
the “freedom” of the predicted “Last Lays” 
could without effort be perverted into Antinomi- 
anism, as in the case of the “ Brethren of the 
Free Spirit,” the Franciscan Fraticelli, the Beg- 
hards, the Albigenses, and other mediasval sects : 
and how the idea that the active life of Chris- 
tianity was to give place to the contemplative 
life of the Spirit was the parent of that mendi- 
cancy which characterized them all. As early as 
the year 1260 the Council of Arles spoke of the 
Joachitist error as spreading like a cancer [Hardu. 
Condi, vii. 511], and already it was found neces- 
sary to pass canons enjoining the clergy to teach 
the people that Baptism was a necessary sacrament, 
and that the union of man and woman, without 
the blessing of the Church, was not marriage. 

Thus, although the Abbot Joachim never 
founded a sect, and can scarcely be said, at 
least in his lifetime, to have formed a school, 
his writings fell upon the excited Christianity of 
his age like sparks on stubble, and very soon 
indeed the flames of Antinomian and anti- 
sacerdotal fanaticism burst forth in every direc- 
tion throughout Europe as the result of the 
principles which he taught. Those principles 
however went side by side with the pantheistic 
spiritualism of Amalric of Benia, who originated 
the notion that the Holy Spirit becomes present 
by a kind of incarnation in every spiritual Chris- 
tian : and it may be that in both cases the 
teachers were riding on the wave of opinion 
rather than directing it ; that they were merely 
expressing in forcible language opinions which 
had arisen from subtle and, now at least, undis- 
eoverable causes. 

The works of Joachim were ] rioted at Venice 
in the years 1517-19, and his life was written 
by a Dominican named Gervaise in 1745. A 
full summary of his opinions, and those con- 
tained in The Everlasting Gospel , may be found 
in Fatal is Alexander’s Ecdesiastical History , vol. 
viii. pp. 73-70. 
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JOAXNITES. Those who refused to recog- 
nise the deposition of St. John Chrysostom from 
the See of Constantinople by the Emperor Ar- 
cadius [a.d. 404], and would not submit them- 
selves to his successors until some time after his 
death. They took up a position somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the English Xonjurors, but it does 
not appear that they ever attempted to continue 
a succession, although many bishops and clergy, 
besides those at Constantinople, belonged to tho 
party. Some of them returned to the com- 
munion of St. Chrysostom’s second successor, 
Atticus, when he introduced the confessor’s name 
into the Liptycli of the Church of Constan- 
tinople. The rest conformed when Proclus per- 
suaded the Emperor Theodosius II. to bring 
back the remains of St. Chrysostom, to be buried 
with reverence in the principal church of the 
city, a.d. 438. [Socr. Hist. Ecd. vii. 25, 45]. 

J OAFFITES. [Waterl ANDERS.] 

JOIIX, DISCIPLES OF ST. [Mendauns.] 
JOBIS. [David-Georgians.] 

JOSEPIIISTAE. A mediaeval sect which 
modified the practice of the Abelonites respect- 
ing marriage by adopting that of the Essenes. 
[Beincrus, contr. Waldens, vi. ad. Jin.] 
JOSEPPIFI. [JoSEPHISTiE.] 
JOVIFIAFISTS. This sect or school was 
named after Jovinian, a Milanese monk, who left 
Milan for Borne, and about the year 388 opposed 
the estimate then prevalent in the Church of 
celibacy, monasticism, fasting and martyrdom. 
His character is accordingly represented in very 
different lights by different branches of the Church, 
and by different parties in the same Church. In 
some histories he appears as the honest and bold 
reformer, in some as the sensual monk and aban- 
doned heretic. Our knowledge of him coming 
from his opponents, it is impossible to say exactly 
what allowance is to be made for personal ani- 
mosity and controversial bitterness. More or 
less of Jerome’s vituperation is believed accord- 
ing to the style of the reader’s theology — few 
believe the whole. 

The extent to which it was right in the fourth 
century to carry the practice of celibacy it is 
difficult for us to judge correct^. That it was 
right for many to make themselves eunuchs for 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, and that they 
gained the reward of chastity and self-denial, no 
one can doubt. In many cases, celibacy was 
incumbent on clergy for the service of God’s 
ministry, and in many cases expedient for both 
clergy and laity on account of the distress of the 
times. At the same time, there can be no doubt 
that the same motive for enforcing the celibacy of 
the clergy which acted so powerfully in later ages, 
was then working ; the desire, namely, to separate 
the sacerdotal order from the rest of society, and 
for the sake of clerical power, to raise the clergy 
to a seemingly higher level than men in general 
could attain. To oppose this was the part of a 
wise and good man. 

Jovinian, however, appears to have opposed, 
not so much this particular instance, as the 
pernicious principle which had then entered 
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into the doctrine of celibacy itself, whether 
applied to clergy or laity. The Manicluean 
tenet of the innate sinfulness of all sexual 
intercourse, as partaking of the inextinguishable 
impurity of matter, was working itself into the 
general feeling of religious men [see Milman, 
Latin Christ, i. 98, ed. 1867]. It came in under 
the disguise that there are not merely degrees, 
but states of righteousness differing in kind, with 
the higher of which marriage is incompatible. 
So that celibacy was recommended, not upon the 
ground named by our Lord, that is, for the sake 
of the Church, that God’s work might be better 
done [Matt. xix. 12], not in the case named by 
St. Paul [1 Cor. vii. 26], in the time of a present 
distress, 1 but in and for itself, as a state in itself 
holier than marriage ; until, by a perversion of 
St. John’s words [Eev. xiv. 4], defilement was 
attributed to the state which God has consecrated. 
Augustine’s notice of Jovinian \Hcvr. lxxxii.] is 
an instance of this false estimate. Jovinian, who 
remained unmarried, is condemned for doing so, 
“ Quod non propter aliquod apud Deum majus 
meritum in regno vitas perpetum profuturum, sed 
propter prsesentem prodesse necessitatem, hoc 
est, ne homo conjugates patiatur molestias, dis- 
putabat ;” a condemnation from which we cannot 
see how St. Paul is excluded. Into monasticism 
there entered, besides this false estimate of celi- 
bacy, the mischievous belief that in order to 
attain the higher degree of righteousness it was 
necessary to withdraw from the general body of 
the Church. Christ was to be sought in deserts 
and secret chambers. Fasting, instead of being 
the accompaniment and expression of penitence, 
the aid to penitential devotion, and the means of 
subduing the flesh to the spirit, became the 
maceration of the body meritorious in and for 
itself. Ingenious self-torture frequently took the 
place of a healthy asceticism : and the principle 
which brought about these changes was that 
which influenced the heretics, whose command, 
“ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” was de- 
nounced by St. Paul. The ordinances were no 
longer founded on the will of God and on con- 
science, but were after the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men. That the veneration of 
martyrs was become excessive in the fourth cen- 
tury is allowed on all hands. It does not appear, 
however, that there was any new and erroneous 
principle introduced as in the former cases. The 
abuses were of degree only. 

It was about three years after the appearance 
of Siricius’ decretal, which peremptorily forbad 
the marriage of the clergy and implied the ascen- 
dancy of monastic opinions, that Jovinian, with 
Helvidius and Yigilantius, attempted in vain to 
stem the mingling tide of authority and popular 
sentiment. 

1 These words must be held to rule the whole chapter, 
otherwise we should be putting into St. Paul’s mouth 
the intolerable assertion that God’s purpose, who gave 
woman to be a helpmeet for man, was defeated by 

Christianity [ver. 32-34]. In the present Yulgate the 
words are “ Propter instantem necessitatem,” with 

which compare Augustine’s words which follow in the 

text. 
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Jovinian taught, 2 first, that virgins, widows 
and married women, being baptized, and not dif- 
fering in other works, have the same degree of 
merit. Secondly, that between fasting and eat- 
ing with thanksgiving there is no difference of 
merit. It is clear that this denial of merit is 
made regarding celibacy and fasting when they 
are considered in and for themselves: that no as- 
sertion is made regarding the one when adopted 
for the sake of God’s service, or regarding the 
other when practised with reference to the peni- 
tence and devotion which it accompanies and 
assists. Augustine’s words before quoted are a 
proof of this. Thus far Jovinian taught the 
truth, and a truth most wanted in those times. 
In making his protest against growing error, 
he fell certainly into other errors, but probably 
by no means to the extent represented by some 
historians. 3 For, looking to Jerome’s statement as 
quoted below, it is atonceseen that the terms of the 
first tenet are inconsistent with that wide inter- 
pretation of the fourth tenet, which considers it to 
be a denial of different degrees of bliss in heaven. 
The words “ si non discrepent caeteris operibus ” 
expressly require an equality of xvorks in order 
to an equality of merit; and surely Jovinian 
would have allowed that the reward will be in 
proportion to the merit. So far it appears there- 
fore that the fourth tenet only denies a distinctly 
separate and higher state in the Kingdom of 
Heaven to be assigned to virgins. It was thought 
that there are two states, each allowing different 
degrees; the existence of the supposed higher 
state is denied, not the different degrees of the 
one state. FTor is there anything inconsistent 
with this explanation in the words, apparently 
Jovinian’s, in which future punishment is referred 
to. 4 All evil-doers are alike said to be doomed 
to one state, the state of Gehenna; but there is 
nothing that denies a difference in that one state 
of degrees of punishment. In like manner ah 
who endure to the end in persecution wear the 
victor’s crown, but one victor’s crown may be 
brighter than another. The two parables which 
are then quoted (the parables of the two sons 
and of the labourers hired at different hours) un- 

2 Jerome’s statement of Jovinian’s tenets is as follows : 
“ I)ieit virgines, viduas et maritatas, quse semel in 
Christo lotse sunt, si non discrepent eseteris operibus, 
ejusdem esse meriti. Nititur approbare, eos qui plena 
fide in baptismate renati sunt, a diabolo non posse sub- 
vert! Tertium proponit inter abstinentiam eibornm et 
cum gratiarum aetione perceptionem eorum, nullam esse 
distantiaui. Quartum, quod et extremum, esse omnium 
qui suum baptisma servaverint, unam in regno coeloruin 
remunerationem ” \adv. Jovinian. i. 2]. 

3 The statements of Fleury differ widely, for example, 
from those of Fatalis Alexander and Liguori, not to 
mention Protestant historians. 

4 “ Qui fratri dixerit fatue et raca, reus erit Geense : et 
qui homieida fuerit et adulter, mittetur similiter in 
Geenam. In perseeutione, qui ineenditur, qui suffo 
catur, qui deeollatur, qui fugerit, qui in carcere inclusus 
obierit ; varia quidem luctae genera, sed una corona vic- 
torum est. Inter eum fratrem qui semper cum patre 
fuerat, et qui postea pcenitens est receptus, nulla diver- 
sitas est. Operariis primse horse et tertise et sextse et 
nonae et undecimse unus denarius sequaliter redditnr : et 
quo magis admireris, ab iis ineipit prsemium qui minus 
in vinea laborarunt ” [ adv . Jovin. ii. 12]. 
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duubtcdly refer to the different dispensations of 
revelation. An argument regarding the merits 
of celibacy and marriage founded upon these 
parables must have been, that as the Gentiles 
called at the eleventh hour were admitted to 
equal privileges with those called earlier, so neither 
of the two competing states conferred a distinc- 
tive privilege. YYith the validity of the argu- 
ment we are not concerned. 

Further, Jovinian is said to have taught that 
they who have been once truly born again in 
baptism cannot be subverted by Satan. There 
does not appear to be in this particular, as there 
was in the last particular, any inconsistency lead- 
ing us to doubt the accuracy of the statement. 
The evidence goes to shew that Jovinian held 
the error of indefectible grace. Lastly, there is 
no doubt that be denied the perpetual virginity 
of the Mother of our Lord. This he did pro- 
bably through the mistake of treating the ease 
of her who was the instrument of the Incarna- 
tion as if it were an ordinary ease of the com- 
parative merits of the two states. 

Jovinian made many converts at Rome, chiefly 
among the laity. Leing condemned and ex- 
communicated by a synod at Rome under Siricius 
[a.d. 390] he returned to Milan. Siricius warned 
Ambrose against him, and lie was again con- 
demned in the same year by a Milanese synod 
[Letters of Siricius and Ambrose. Harduin, 
Concil. i. 852-853], Jerome speaks of him as 
dead in the year 404. It is much more probable 
that the edict of Ilonorius [a.d. 412], ordering 
one Jovian or Jovinian to be severely scourged 
and then banished, for holding conventicles in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, refers to him [Cod. 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. v. legg. liii.]; in the old 
editions “ Jovian ” stands in the text of this 
constitution, but Haenel [ed. 1839], upon manu- 
script authority, admits “ Jovinian ” into the 
text. Augustine states that the Jovinianist 
heresy was quickly extinguished. 

JUDAISTiE. [IsCARIOTiE.] 

JUDAIZERS. The term Judaizers, which in 
a Christian mouth cannot but be a term of dis- 
paragement, is used of those who refused to join 
in the several steps by which Catholic Chris- 
tianity was evolved out of Mosaism through the 
intermediate stage of Jewish Christianity. It is 
used also in a less definite sense of those who, 
being members of the Catholic Church, seek to 
reintroduce some of the thoughts, feelings, and 
observances of the earlier dispensation. 

The classes of men to be united into a Catholic 
church were Jews who believed, Gentiles who 
joined Judaic churches, and Gentiles neither of 
the churches nor under the Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision. The work to be done was to bring 
all alike into the freedom of the Gospel, that is, 
to free the first and second classes from the bond- 
age of the Mosaic law, to prevent the imposition 
of that law on the third class, to raise the Gen- 
tile chinches to an equality with the Church of 
Jerusalem, and to stop the supremacy which Jeru- 
salem held over Judaic churches from extending 
itself into a supremacy over the Church Catholic. 
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In considering the steps by which this work 
was accomplished, it is to be remembered that 
Mosaism was not only a dispensation of revealed 
religion, but also an established national reli- 
gion. Such of its ordinances as were compatible 
with a belief in Christ bad the claim of national 
law on the obedience of the people ; and the pro- 
vidence of God permitted a certain time in which 
there was rightfully a blending of Mosaism and 
Christianity. It may be conceded also, that even 
after this time was really come to an end, so 
that it eould no longer he required of any “ to 
walk orderly and keep the law,” it was still open 
to the Church of Jerusalem to retain those ordi- 
nances a while, in the hope, excusable at least 
though groundless, that the Jews might yet re- 
gain their place as one of the nations of the 
world; provided always that there was no at- 
tempt to impose this burden on others, or to 
represent the bearing it as necessary to salva- 
tion. 

The main steps in this work, the turning- 
points in its history, are manifestly the deter- 
mination of the conditions on which Gentiles 
should he received into Judaic churches, the 
recognition of St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, 
involving the recognition of the entire freedom 
of the Gentile churches, the renunciation of 
Judaism by the Apostles of the Circumcision, 
the renunciation of Judaism by the Church of 
Jerusalem. 

It will be the object of this article to trace the 
action of the Judaizers in the several periods 
defined by these steps. 

On St. Peter’s return from Caesarea to Jeru- 
salem after the conversion of Cornelius, the be- 
lieving Jews contended with him for eating uitli 
Gentiles. Hearing his statement, they sub- 
mitted: but some (perhaps not a few) were only 
silenced for a time, and soon renewed their op- 
position ; not, however, so far as we know, 
against St. Peter personally, but by interfering 
in the churches which in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia were receiving the Gentiles into com- 
munion, and that (in Antioch at least) upon 
terms of freedom. Converted Pharisees from 
Judaea preached at Antioch the necessity of cir- 
cumcision. Appeal was made upon this to 
the Apostles at Jerusalem. The Apostles were 
still Apostles of the Circumcision, having their 
headquarters at Jerusalem, and (as it seems) 
leaving the city only upon occasional missions. 
The Church at Antioch was in its foundation a 
Judaic church ; so that it appealed, as a daughter 
church, to the mother ehureh. St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas appeared in the synod at Jerusalem, 
not as assessors with the Apostles, hut as counsel 
for the appellants. The decree which issued as- 
serted the principle contended for; hut abstin- 
ence from things strangled, from blood, and from 
fornication, was enjoined as necessary for Gentile 
not less than for Jewish Christians. Being thus 
defeated in the Judaic churches, the Judaizers 
turned to the Gentile churches, and so soon as 
these were in process of formation endeavoured 
to pervert them. 
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The Apostles at Jerusalem fully recognised St. 
Paul’s mission ; they did not impose any terms 
of communion on his converts ; they requested 
only that as Jerusalem had ministered to the 
Gentiles in spiritual things, the Gentiles would 
minister to the poor saints of Jerusalem in tem- 
poral things [Gal. ii. 10; Pom. xv. 27]. Their 
influence however, which was sufficient to give 
peace to their own churches, was not able to 
establish St. Paul’s authority in the estimation of 
the discontented Pharisees. The Judaizers felt 
also, not only that St. Paul was the leader in the 
cause of liberty whose course they ought to 
hinder, but also that they had some plausible 
arguments to produce against him. He had not 
followed Christ upon earth, therefore he was no 
true Apostle. He flinched from claiming the 
rights of an Apostle [1 Cor. ix. 1-6. Conybeare 
and Howson, eh. xiii.]. Nor were ungenerous re- 
presentations wanting [2 Cor. x. 10]. With 
such arguments, and in such spirit, was the 
Apostle of the Gentiles constantly followed. 
“ His career was one life-long conflict with Judaiz- 
ing antagonists. Setting aside the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which were written too early to 
be affected by this struggle, all his letters ad- 
dressed to churches, with but one exception, 
refer more or less directly to such opposition. 
It assumed different forms in different places : in 
Galatia it was purely Pharisaic ; in Phrygia and 
Asia it was strongly tinged with speculative mys- 
ticism ; but everywhere, and under all circum- 
stances, zeal for the law Tvas its ruling passion” 
[Prof. Liglitfoot, Comment . on Gal., St. Paul and 
the Three, p. 292]. These attacks on the 
Apostle did not cease at his death. In the Cle- 
mentine Homilies and Recognitions they are car- 
ried on with increased virulence [Recognitions. 
Dict. o/Theol.]. Such was the second stage of 
Judaizing efforts, the efforts of parties within the 
Judaic churches, who falsely alleged the autho- 
rity of the Apostles of the Circumcision to im- 
pose on the Gentiles the yoke of the law [comp. 
Gal. ii. 12 ; 2 Cor. iii. 1]. 

The next turning-point in the history of the 
Judaizers was said to be the renunciation of 
Judaism by the Apostles. It cannot be thought 
that when the Apostles left Jerusalem to preach 
the Gospel to the whole world they carried with 
them the restrictions to which they had sub- 
mitted as Apostles of the Circumcision. Their 
withdrawal from Jerusalem must have tended in 
no small degree to reduce the supremacy of the 
Church of Jerusalem and to raise the Gentile 
churches to their proper level : at the same time 
it must have given freer scope to the Judaizing 
faction by removing the immediate check of apos- 
tolic authority. Put of the time when this 
change took place, and of the results which we 
naturally attribute to it, we have no information, 
except in the case of St. John. It appears to be 
most probable that the time was when Cestius 
[a.d. 66] retired from before Jerusalem, and 
gave the Christian Church the opportunity of re- 
treating to Pella. St. John retired to Ephesus, 
and entered upon the last stage of his long career, 
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no longer an Apostle of the Circumcision, but an 
apostle and bishop of the Church Catholic. To 
this time the Apocalypse may be referred. [Nico- 
la it anes.] 

The Judaism of the Jerusalem Church was not 
destroyed even by the destruction of the city. 
The main body which returned from Pella re- 
tained such forms of the law as the circumstances 
of a desolated city and destroyed temple per- 
mitted. Until the rebuilding of the city as iElia 
Capitolina their bishops were all of the Circum- 
cision. Nor was there in this course anything 
to hinder communion with Catholic churches, 
provided there was no attempt to rule the con- 
sciences of others. In the insurrection of the 
Jews under Barcocheba, Jerusalem was for a 
time in the possession of the insurgents, and an 
attempt was made to rebuild the temple. The 
Christians, persecuted by Barcocheba, were re- 
garded favourably by Hadrian, and were allowed 
to settle in iElia Capitolina. The Church of 
Jerusalem was then collected as a Catholic 
Church, Marcus being the first bishop of the 
uncircumcision. Snlpitius Severus [Citron, ii. 
31] remarks concerning the forbidding the Jews 
to approach Jerusalem, “ Quodquidem Christian® 
fldei profieiebat, quia turn psene omnes Christum 
Deum sub legis observatione credebant : nimi- 
rum id Domino ordinante dispositum, ut legis 
servitus a libertate ftdei atque eeelesiae tolleretur.” 

A part of the Jerusalem Church remained in 
Ptdla. These persisted in retaining Judaism even 
after the election of Marcus at J erusalem ; and 
formed the sect of the Nazarenes. But the 
activity of the Judaizing faction is now to be 
looked for outside the Church. From the large 
party which so perse veringly opposed St. Paul, 
with the addition of members of the sect of the 
Essen es, and a modification of their doctrine, 
sprang the Ebionites. From these elements, 
again, but with a doctrine opposed to the Gnosti- 
cism which was developing among the Ebionites, 
sprang the Elchasaites. 

The catholicity of the Church was thus formally 
established, but for a considerable time there 
were remains of Judaic practices ; and the spirit 
of Judaism, as a natural impulse of man’s heart, is 
ever working. Such Judaic practices may be in 
themselves perfectly innocent, and may call for 
the interference of the Church only when they 
are likely to breed contention, or when they are 
made to rest upon unsound doctrine. Thus the 
custom in the Asiatic churches of celebrating 
Easter according to the Jewish calculation, on 
account of the uncharitable feelings which it 
called forth, required the authoritative settlement 
of the question, which it received at Niesea and 
Antioch. [Quartodecimans.] The apostolic de- 
cree of Jerusalem was observed for some centuries 
in many parts of the Church. We have proof of 
this, not only in history (as e.g. in the martyr’s 
answer to the charge of eating human flesh, 
“ How could such as these devour children, who 
consider it unlawful even to taste the blood of 
irrational animals ? ”) but also in canons which 
recognise the observance [Apost. lxiii. ; Cone. 
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Gangren. ii. ; Cone. Aurel. ii. 20 ; Cone. Trull. 
Ixviii.]. Beveridge, upon the Apostolic Canons, 
writes that the primitive Church, both Eastern 
and 'Western, for a long time kept this decree. 
The observance proceeded from reverence to an 
apostolic decree, the temporary character of which 
was not clearly perceived. Some modem divines 
of great name, as Grotius, have held its perpetual 
obligation, and to this day it is thought by the 
Greek and JElhiopic Churches to be a portion of 
Christian law. Again, in some churches, the 
Sabbath has been observed as a fast, in some 
as a festival ; the difference arising from opposi- 
tion to heresies which connected themselves with 
one or the other side of the question. [Sabba- 
tarians.] 

JULI ANISTS. A name given to the Aph- 
thartodocet/E, from their leader, Julian, Bishop 
of Halicarnassus in Caria [a.d. 510], who fled to 
Alexandria on the accession of the Emperor Jus- 
tin [a.d. 5 IS], and there originated the opinion 
that the body of our Lord was always incapable 
of corruption, in opposition to the Monophysites, 
Severus of Antioch, and Damianus of Alexandria, 
who maintained that until His Resurrection it 
was liable to the ordinary changes of human 
bodies, and therefore was corruptible. The dogma 
of the sect is extinct, says Neale, except so far as 
its general type is preserved among the Armenians 
[Neale’s Patriarchate of Alexandria, ii. 9]. They 
seem to have disappeared from Syria in the 
eighth or ninth century, and also from Egypt ; 
but a portion of them penetrated into Ethiopia 
and Nubia, where they had a patriarch as late as 
a.d. 798. Julian wrote a commentary on Job, 
which is sometimes quoted by more recent writers 
as a not unorthodox work. 

JULIUS CASSIANUS. [Doce™.] 

JUMPERS. This name was originally given 
to the Welsh Methodists on account of a peculiar 
frenzy which arose among them soon after the 
introduction of Methodism into Wales. The 
excited ravings of their preachers produced a 
sympathetic excitement among some of their 
hearers which led them to supplement the ordin- 
ary Methodist “Amen,” “Glory,” and other 
expressions of feeling, with shouts of joy and 
marvellous efforts of jumping; those so excited 
leaping about with cries of “ Gogoniant, Gogoni- 
ant ! ” until they fell down exhausted. The prac- 
tice was grounded on the authority of such texts 
of Holy Scripture as “ The King of Israel danced 
and leaped before the Lord” [2 Sam. vi. 16], 
and a perverted literal interpretation of our 
Lord’s words to His disciples, “ Rejoice ye in 
that day, and leap for joy ” [Luke vi. 23]. The 
original Methodist body discouraged from the 
first the revival meetings from which these Hys- 
terical phenomena developed, and the less unedu- 
cated Welsh Methodists havealways been ashamed 
of them; but the strange custom has not alto- 
gether vanished. 

Erom Wales the custom of jumping devotion 
spread to America, where all religious oddities 
find a ready soil for germination, and where the 
Shakers had already established a somewhat 
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similar practice. It is thus described by an eye 
witness: “ Being told of this practice, I attended 
one of their meetings in New York in 1850. 
During tlio sermon much excitement prevailed, 
and loud shouts arose at intervals from all parts 
of the building. The sermon ended, one of the 
usual tunes was sung, accompanied, almost uni- 
versally, with stamping of the feet, keeping 
tolerably good time with the measure of the 
strain. After a prayer, which could hardly be 
heard amid the surrounding confusion, a short 
interval of silence followed. Then I was some- 
what startled by seeing a venerable “ coloured 
sister ” in one of the front pews jumping up 
and down with great rapidity for some minutes. 
Shortly after, amid loud stamping of the feet, 
I distinctly saw her jump over the front of 
the pew; and, commencing from the pew she 
had left, she made a series of tremendous jumps 
up and down the aisle, shouting the whole 
time with a loud voice, and presenting a spec- 
tacle which I shall not easily forget. She 
was soon joined by others, and not knowing what 
might be the next part of the programme, I made 
a rapid exit ; feeling, when fairly outside, not a 
little thankful to have effected my escape. I 
may add that it is a well known fact that at the 
chapel I refer to, during their revival meetings, 
these zealous worshippers often protract their ser- 
vices from eight p.m. to seven or eight o’clock 
next morning, singing, shouting, praying, jump- 
ing, &c., the whole time ” [Notes and Queries , 
2nd ser. ii. 512]. 

There is an annual festival at Echternaeh, in 
Luxembourg, about twenty miles from Treves, 
which takes place on Whitsun-Tuesday, and is 
called “ The Jumping Dance of Echternaeh.” It 
seems to be a relic of the fanaticism of the 
“ Dancers” of the fourteenth century, and is thus 
described : “ The procession starts from the 
bridge, accompanied by several bands of music ; 
the pilgrims of both sexes form in rows, and 
spring first four steps forward and three back, 
then eight steps forward and three back, and so 
on, continually increasing the steps forward, but 
making no change in those backward, until they 
reach the church, when they fall on their faces 
and begin to pray,” high mass being immediately 
celebrated. [Ibid. 188]. This jumping dance 
lias been several times suppressed, but is always 
revived again, and it is attended by an average 
of 8,000 persons. 

This singular mania is heard of in much earlier 
times than those of the mediaeval Dancers, in 
the case of the monks and nuns who are called 
“ Echetm” by Nicetas Choniates. It is also 
found in Russia, where the Klilisti mix up the 
practice of jumping with their horrible rites. 
[Ecuet/E. Dancers. Iyhlisti. Shakers.] 

JUST-EAST-MEN. This name is spoken of 
by Eoxe in connection with that of Known-sien. 
It appears to be a later form of “ cewdaest-men,” 
which signified “men bound by the law;” and 
is similar to “ sooth-ftest ” men, which would 
meaii “just men” or “men fast in truth.” It 
was probably one of the many names by which 


Just inns 

the Lollards were known among themselves and 
their opponents. 

JUSTINUS. Nothing whatever is known of 
this heretic except from the pages of Hippolytus. 
He appears to have been a leader of the Ophites, 
and perhaps contemporary with the Apostles. 
Hippolytus speaks of his heresy as an attempted 
amalgamation of Greek mythology with Scrip- 
tural history, and gives as an illustration a very 
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curious account of the way in which the legend 
of Hercules was associated with the Scripture 
story from the Garden of Eden to the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord. This curious anticipation of 
eclecticism is said by Hippolytus to be contained 
in an apocryphal “ Look of Baruch,” which was 
in high repute with the followers of Justinus. 
Nothing is now known of such a book [Hippol. 
Refut. Hcer. v. 18-23; x. 11]. 
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KANT, EMMANUEL [a.d. 1724-1804], was 
born at Konigsberg in Prussia : his father being 
a saddler, of a Scotch family named Cant. He 
was provided with a good education from his 
early boyhood, and acquired a knowledge, not 
only of Latin and Greek, but also of French and 
English. After many years spent as tutor in 
private families, and in his native university, he 
became Professor of Metaphysics in the latter in 
the year 1770, and held that office until his 
death, never quitting his native place. 

The great work by which Kant became known 
was his Critic of Pure Reason [Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft\ , which first appeared in 1781. It 
attracted no notice at first beyond the university 
in which its author lectured: but in 1784, 
Schulze, one of his disciples, printed an Elucida- 
tion of it, which immediately drew the eyes of 
philosophers to the original work. In 1786 
Reinhold began to use it as the text-book of his 
lectures in the University of Jena ; and before 
long it became known through the length and 
breadth of Germany, not only among philo- 
sophers, but as one of the fashionable books of 
the day, which people must talk about even 
though they do not understand it. 

The Critic of Pure Reason is a critical analysis 
of the intellectual faculty in its purity, that is, 
as a faculty uninfluenced by experience. The 
philosophical speculations of German thinkers 
had been recently much influenced by Locke’s 
work On the Human Understanding , which had 
been made known at the court of Frederick the 
Great through the French literati by whom he 
was surrounded. This had come into conflict 
with the philosophy of Wolf, and the struggles 
of the two systems had made way for a scepticism 
which was throwing contempt on the study of 
mental science. This was the opportunity which 
brought Kant forward as the founder of a critical 
school of philosophers in which loose methods of 
thought were to be put aside, and a scientific in- 
quiry made into the extent and limits of human 
reason, that should not be prejudiced, as that 
of Locke had been, by the a priori distrust of 
reason itself, which had been bred by the 
sceptical limitation of all knowledge by experi- 
ence. It may be stated shortly that the result 
was a compromise between the idealist school 
of Descartes, which would accept only demon- 
stration by intellectual ideas, and the sensational- 
ism afterwards specially connected with the name 
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of Hume, which would accept only that which 
flows from experience. 

The effect of Kant’s philosophy upon religion 
was to revive the power of natural religion, which 
had been undermined by the materialism of the 
French illuminati ; but it did not go bejumd. 
He looked down loftily upon Christianity as a 
not altogether valueless corroboration of the law 
of moral duty which is written in the natural 
conscience, and upon revelation in general as an 
image of that law. He held that it was impossible 
for either sense or reason to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of God or of the immortality of the souq 
but that an intuition of their existence forms part 
of our moral consciousness, and that thus they are 
to be accepted as morally certain. [Sceptics.] 
KARABLIKI. [Skoptzi.] 

KARAITES, The « Karaim ” or “ Scriptur- 
ists ” 1 are a Jewish sect which adheres to the 
text and letter of Scripture, rejecting alike the 
mystical theosophy of the Cabbala and the in- 
terpretations and additions of the Talmuds. 

If we compare the Karaites with the old Jew- 
ish sects, it may be said that with the Pharisees 
they reject the Pantheism of the Cabbala, and 
hold against the Sadducees the doctrines of the 
resurrection, angels and spirits : that with the 
Sadducees they reject the system of tradition 
upheld by the Pharisees, and that with the 
Essenes they insist on the knowledge of the 
divine law and on a closer observance of its moral 
precepts. The characteristic of the sect is opposi- 
tion to rabbinical traditions, and the Karaites 
affirm that they can shew an uninterrupted catena 
of teachers of their principles from the time of 
Ezra. This is probably an exaggeration, not an 
entire misstatement. 2 In our Lord’s time the 
traditions of the elders had reached the point of 
making the Word of God of none effect [Matt, 
xv. 1-0; Mark vii. 1-13]. Josephus tells that 
Jonathan, a Sadducee, persuaded Hyrcanus to 

1 See particularly Isa. xxix. 11-13, where in ver. 11, 
12 the verb Kara is used, and in ver. 13 are the words 
which our Lord quoted [Matt. xv. 9] from the Sept, ver- 
sion regarding tradition. In the English version the 
latter words are: “Their fear towards me is taught 
by the precept of men.” So Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion [See Field, Orig. Hcxaj), tom. ii. fasc. ii. p. 
484]. 

2 Scaliger considers Karaim to be the correlative term 
to Chasidim or Assidei, those who observed the Scrip- 
tures simply in opposition to those who voluntarily im- 
posed on themselves other rules [see Trigland, Diatribe 
dc Seda Kar. cap. iii. in Syntagma Trihccrcmm]. 
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leave the party of the Pharisees, who held by 
tradition many things not delivered in the law of 
Moses [Antiq. xiii. 10, 6]. It can hardly be 
that there were not those who opposed these 
innovations without falling into the scepticism 
of the Sadducees regarding the Resurrection ; 
and such Sadducees denying a Mosaic oral law, 
but not denying the Resurrection, might well be 
claimed by the Karaites as of their sect. The 
Pharisaic traditions were collected in the Mishna 
at the end of the first century. The Gemarists, 
or commentators on the Misluia, made up the Tal- 
mud of Babylon at the beginning of the sixth 
century. As the Sadducees declined [Sadducees] 
the remaining opposition to the Pharisaic system 
of tradition appears to have formed itself into 
the sect of Scripturists. Anan, a Babylonish 
Jew of the face of David, and his son Saul, 
about the year 750 declared openly for the writ- 
ten Word of God alone, exclusive of tradition. 
These are specially singled out by the Rabbinists 
as the leaders of their opponents, and it appears 
reasonable, in the absence of exact information, to 
date from them the formation of the sect of Kara- 
ites, allowing that a party, not forming a schism, 
had long before held their principles. At no time 
has the number of Karaites been large. Prideaux 
states, from Hottinger’s Thesaurus, that in the 
middle of the seventeenth century there were of 
them in Poland 2,000, at Caffa in Tartaria Cri- 
mea 1200, at Cairo 300, at Damascus 200, at 
Jerusalem 30, in Babylonia 100, in Persia 600 
[ Connection , iii. 478]. Dr. Clark found a colony 
of them in the Crimea, in the full enjoyment and 
exercise of their ancient customs and peculiarities 
[Travels, part i. vol. ii. cli. 4]. Pierotti, in 1861, 
stated the number of Karaite Jews in Jerusalem 
to be only 38. He added that they were superior 
to all the rest in intelligence, education, cleanli- 
ness, and probity [Jerus. Explored, i. 11]. This 
character is generally given to the sect. Scaliger 
says that they are reckoned men of the best 
learning and the best probity of all the Jewish 
nation [Trigland, Syniag. i. p. 176]. Clarke 
found them to have in the Crimea the same good 
name. They read the Scriptures and their litur- 
gies everywhere, both publicly and privately, in 
the language of the country in which they dwell, 
and hold it an act of piety to copy out the Scrip- 
tures once in their lives. They are rigid in their 
fasts, strict observers of the Sabbath, and very 
careful in the education of their children, who 
are instructed publicly in the synagogues. 

Trigland gives from Karaite writings the ten 
articles of the Karaite Creed: [I.] All things were 
created [II.] by an Uncreated Being, [III.] Who 
is without form, and is in every respect One 
alone; [IV.] Who sent Moses, [V.] and by Moses 
His perfect law, [VI.] which with its exposition, 
that is the Scripture and its interpretation, the 
faithful are bound to know, [VII.] Who guided 
the other prophets by His Spirit, [VIII.] Who 
will raise the dead, [IX.] and judge them accord- 
ing to their works, [X.] Who “ has not rejected 
His people in captivity even while under His 
chastisements : but it is proper that even eveiy 
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day they should receive their salvation by Mes- 
siah the son of David” [Syntag. ii. cap. 10], 
The latter part of this article is paraphrased by 
Milman, “ that they must daily strive to render 
themselves worthy of redemption through the 
Messiah” [IHst. of Jews, iii. 273]. In articles 
IV. V. VI. are included the points of difference 
between the Karaites and other Jews, the causes, 
in short, of the schism. They assert the perfec- 
tion of the written law of Moses, in opposition 
to the alleged authority of the oral law with its 
additions and alterations of the Mosaic law ; and 
they assert the necessity of the pure interpre- 
tation of the written law, in opposition to the ex- 
positions of the Cabbala. 

Between the adherents to the text of Scripture 
and the advocates of tradition arose a number of 
questions, ritual, ceremonial, and moral, regard- 
ing the celebration of the feasts, the laws of the 
Sabbath, and the laws of marriage. It would 
be useless to detail these. In general, the Sab- 
bath was more rigidly observed by the Karaites, 
the laws of marriage were more strict, the table 
of prohibited degrees was larger [Trigland’s Dia- 
tribe, cap. ix.]. In one insignificant particular the 
two parties appear to have changed sides, the 
Textualists insisting on a figurative interpreta- 
tion of the comands to wear phylacteries and use 
door-labels [Deut. vi. 8, 9], the rabbis interpret- 
ing them literally. 

As regards the Karaites of modern times, the 
most interesting fact is their desire to exculpate 
themselves from the national sin of the death of 
Christ. During the reign of the Empress Catharine 
a communication was made to the Russian govern- 
ment in which the Karaites declared that their 
ancestors had taken no part in the crucifixion of 
our Lord. Dr. Wolff reports that he found in 
the neighbourhood of Babylon the original stock 
of the Karaites, who asserted that they had re- 
mained ever since the Captivity on the spot where 
he found them. The agreement of these two 
testimonies is remarkable. [See Colonial Church 
Chronicle, Eebr. 1871, p. 56, where is also a 
Karaite hymn now used in Jerusalem.] 

KEITIIIAXS. An offshoot of the American 
Quakers, who formed a temporary secession from 
that sect under the leadership of a Scotchman 
named George Keith, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. In the year 1700 Keith was or- 
dained as a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, but returning to Eng- 
land some 3 r ears afterwards became rector of Ed- 
burton in Sussex, where he died in 1714. On 
losing their leader the sect of the Keithians be- 
came almost entirely dissolved, some of its mem- 
bers joining the Church, Keith baptizing 200 
with his own hands, others becoming Baptists, 
and some returning to the Quakers. 

KERJAKIS or KORSAKEX. A name em- 
ployed in many parts of Russia to denote the 
Raskolnicks, or dissenters from the Established 
Church. 

KETZER. This name seems to have been 
applied in the middle of the twelfth century in a 
special way to the Gazzari, some of whom came 
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to Germany at that time from Italy [Gretscr in 
Bill. Max . Lugd. xxv. 253, b]. 

KILIIAMITKS. [New Connexion Metho- 
dists.] 

KIRK OF SCOTLAND. [Scottish Kirk.] 

KIILESTOYSCII 1KI. [Khlisti.] 

KHLISTI. A name signifying “ Flagellants ” 
given to a Russian sect, usually considered as an 
offshoot of the Skoptzi, and formed about 16-15 
by a deserter from the army named Daniel 
Philipitch. This man went about declaring him- 
self to bo Divine, and his followers accordingly 
called themselves “ God’s people.” Philipitch 
imposed ascetic practices upon his followers, and 
among others that of self-llagellation, which was in- 
dicted with extreme rigour. Far more reprehen- 
sible extravagances have also been ^attributed to 
them akin to those of the Adamites. The police 
are recorded to have visited one of their meeting- 
houses in Moscow [a.d. 18-10], and to have dis- 
covered that their religious exercises resembled 
those of the American Shakers, and that they 
had a community of women, although in order to 
conceal the fact they lived in couples, and even 
went through the form of marriage at the hands 
of the clergy of the Established Church. The 
following almost incredible account is given by a 
traveller of their ceremonies on Easter night, 
when they hold a festival service in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin : “ On this night the Khlisti 
all assemble for a great solemnity, the worship 
of the Mother of God. A virgin fifteen years of 
age, whom they have induced to act the part by 
tempting promises, is bound and placed in a tub 
of warm water ; some old women come, and first 
make a large incision in the left breast, then cut 
it off, and stanch the blood in a wonderfully short 
time. During the operation a mystical picture 
of the Holy Spirit is put into the victim’s hand, 
in order that she may be absorbed in regarding 
it. The breast which has been removed is laid 
upon a plate and cut into small pieces, which are 
eaten by all the members of the sect present ; 
the girl in the tub is then raised upon an altar 
which stands near, and the whole congregation 
dance wildly round it, singing at the same time. 
The jumping then grows madder and wilder, till 
the lights are suddenly extinguished and hor- 
rible orgies commence. My secretary has become 
acquainted with several of these girls, who were 
always afterwards regarded as sacred, and said 
that at the age of nineteen or twenty they looked 
quite like women of fifty or sixty. They die 
generally before their thirtieth year; one of them 
however had married and had two children ” 
[Baron von Haxthausen’s Visit to the Russian 
Empire , i. 254, Lond. 1856]. Such an appar- 
ently authentic narrative should be remembered 
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in association with Ilepworth Dixon’s favourable 
statements respecting these and all other Russian 
Dissenters. [Dixon’s Free Russia, i. 259, 3rd ed.] 
KNIPPERDOLLINGS. A section of the 
Munster Anabaptists, so called after their leader 
Bertrand Knipperdolling, a confederate of Mun- 
zer. [Anabaptists.] 

KNOWN-MEN. Foxe says of the Puritans 
of Henry VIII.’s days, that '' after the great ab- 
juration aforesaid, which was under William 
Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, they were noted and 
known among themselves by the name of 'known 
men ’ or 'just-fast ’ men, as now they are called 
by the name of 'Protestants ’ ” [Eoxe’s Acts and 
Mon . p. 820, ed. 1583]. 

The former designation had, however, been 
much longer in use, having been appropriated by 
the Lollards, and being thus explained by Pe- 
cock, Bishop of Chichester, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. " The first of those texts is 
written 1 Cor. xiv. in the end thus : ' Sotheli 
if eny man unknowith, he schal be unknowun. 5 
By this text they take that if any man knoweth 
not or put not, in what he may, his business for 
to learn the writing of the Bible as it lieth in 
the text, namely, the writing of the New Testa- 
ment, he shall be unknown of God for to be any 
of His. And for this, that they busy themselves 
for to learn and know the Bible, namely the New 
Testament, in the form as it is written word by 
word in the Bible, they give a name proper to 
themselves and call themselves ' knowun men ’ 
as though all other than them be unknown ; and 
when one of them talketh with another of them of 
some other third man the hearer will ask thus : 
' Is he a knowen man % ’ and if it [be] answered 
to him thus : 'Yea, he is a knowen man,’ all is 
safe, peril is not for to deal with him : and if it 
be answered to him thus : ' He is no knowen 
man,’ then peril is casted for to much homely 
deal with him ” [Pecock’s Repressor, p. 53, 
Record Off. ed.] Some readers will remember 
when the question, " Is he a converted charac- 
ter?” used to be asked in a precisely similar 
manner four centuries later. 

KNOX, JOHN. [Scottish Kirk.] 
KORNTHALITES or KORNTHALER. A 
Pietistic community of Lutherans founded near 
Stuttgart in Kornthal, "Wurtemberg, about the 
year 1819, by G. AV. Hoffmann, with the view of 
eventually emigrating to the Holy Land, and 
there establishing a fresh, inrenewed purity, the 
kingdom of Christ. This idea was revived by 
Hoffmann the younger in 1854 [Jerusalem 
Friends], but the original body has subsided 
into a separate community of Evangelical Lu- 
therans, forming a kind of Moravian settlement 
in their native valley. 
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LABADISTS. A Quietist sect of Dutch Pro- 
testants which took its name from John Labadie, 
a French Jesuit priest. Labadie quitted the 
Jesuit College at Bordeaux in the year 1639, 
being then about thirty years of age, and became 
canon of Amiens. Here he became a favourite 
confessor and director among women of the 
upper classes, but was obliged to leave the city 
on account of scandals. These charges of intrigues 
hung about him at Toulouse also, and he finally 
lost credit altogether in the Church. In the 
year 1650 he seceded to the Calvinists, and was 
pastor at Montauban until 1660, when he was 
banished thence for exciting sedition, and once 
more endeavoured to settle at Geneva. But his 
presence seems to have caused disturbance wher- 
ever he went, and on a similar charge of sedition 
being there also made against him, he removed 
in 1666 to Middleburg in Zealand, accompanied 
by a band of followers. On his way through 
Utrecht he won over the learned lady Anna 
Maria Schurmaun ; and, through her zealous sup- 
port, the Princess Palatine Elizabeth, who gave a 
refuge to many of his followers at Erfurt, of 
which place she was titular abbess. When shut 
out from the church by the Lutherans of Middle- 
burg Labadie and his followers broke open its 
doors, and this violence again led to their expul- 
sion by the magistrates of the city. Driven from 
Zealand, notwithstanding the support which their 
leader received, the Labadist fanatics formed 
a small settlement near Amsterdam, but were 
obliged to move thence first to Erfurt and thence 
to Altona, where Labadie died on February 16th, 
1674. After his death his followers held to- 
gether for a few years at Wiewart in North Hol- 
land, but the sect died out with the death of 
Labadie’s original adherents. They were in 
many respects similar in character to the early 
Quakers, attaching much importance to “ inward 
light,” and professing great austerity of manners. 
[M oiler’s Cimbria Litter ata. Weismann’s Hist . 
Eccl. scecvl. xvii.] 

LAMPETIANS. A sect probably of the 
fourth or fifth century, and said to be so called 
from a leader named Lampetius, of whom, how- 
ever, nothing is known. St. John Damascene 
describes them as repudiating all vows, on the 
ground that no Christian ought to do anything 
unwillingly or by constraint ; and as hence being 
led into a freedom of life which became licen- 
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tious [Damascen. dellcer. p. 359, ed. 1548]; and a 
similar notice of them occurs in the Scholia of St. 
Maximus on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchies of 
Dionysius [Dionys. de Eccl . Hier . hi Bibl. Max . 
Lugd . i. 228, d.]. The latter also identifies them 
with the Massalians, Adelphians, and Marcian- 
ists ; from which it would seem that they were a 
local variety of the Euchites. 

LAMPETER BRETHREN. [Princeites.] 
LATTTUDINARIANS. [Low Churchmen.] 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS. [Mormons.] 
LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, [a.d. 
1646-1716] was the son of a Leipsic professor, 
and was brought up to the profession of the law. 
He rose to very high position as a diplomatist, be- 
came an intimate of Sophia Charlotte, Queen of 
Prussia, and was made a baron in 1711 by the 
Emperor Charles VI. He occupied a very high 
position in almost every branch of learning, and 
from him all the subsequent speculations of Ger- 
man philosophy may be said to have flowed. 
“ The mind of Leibnitz was cast in a gigantic 
mould, and made by nature to tower above the 
rest of the world around him. By virtue of this it 
w r as that, like all great minds, he cast his shadow 
before him, and gave more pregnant suggestions in 
some of his cursory writings than most other men 
could do in the combined and systematic labour of 
their whole life” [MorelPs Hist, of Phil. i. 186]. 

When Leibnitz came upon the field of philoso- 
phical speculation the theological results of the 
Cartesian system had made themselves evident 
in the writings of Malebranche and Spinoza. 
The influence of the former had led to the denial 
of all secondary causes by making all force the 
activity of the Supreme Being. Spinoza took 
every existing thing to be a part of the Universal 
Substance. The tendency of both lines of philo- 
sophy had been to destroy the idea of Causation, 
as coming from without the sphere of individual 
being, and to make all existing things simply 
modes of the one infinite existence. Leibnitz 
strove to recover the idea of external causation 
by his system of “ Monadology,” in which he 
considered Force as a quality imposed upon Sub- 
stance in its original creation and then left to 
work out an inevitable destiny. This original 
combination of Force and Substance he supposes 
to have been made in an infinite number of dis- 
tinct and dissimilar “ monads ” — having some- 
thing of the character of atoms — which upon 
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their creation became self-suLsistcnt and indestruc- 
tible, each monad being a living and germinal 
microcosm with a fixed capacity of developing 
itself spontaneously. 

In applying this theory to the natural world 
Leibnitz classified his monads in such a manner 
as to exhibit them in a developing sequence ; tho 
monad of inorganic life possessing all the quali- 
ties of other monads, hut all except one, that of 
motion (as in crystallization), remaining dormant. 
The monad of the vegetable creation developes 
formative vitality, leaving consciousness still dor- 
mant. To this succeeds the developement of sen- 
sation and memory as in animals. Then follows 
the monad in which reason and reflection are 
aroused from their dormant condition and added 
to all preceding qualities. Each of these stages 
of developement represents the unveiling of an in- 
finite quality of Deity, and the primary Monad 
is Deity itself, the fountain from which all others 
have derived their origin. 

The theology of monadology is necessarily 
Deism. When once the monads have been 
brought into existence they become self-existent 
and self developing, no external power being able 
to change their nature, to alter their course of 
developement, or to destroy them. They are 
indestructible machines, having an irresistible 
power of perpetual motion in a given' direction. 
Its morality was also of necessity Fatalism. For 
according as the self-contained force of the monad 
was originally destined to exert itself, so must it 
exert itself, whether in the fully developed form of 
a conscious soul or in the half developed form of un- 
conscious matter. Although, therefore, there was 
something more of free-will in the system of Leib- 
nitz than in that of Spinoza, from the introduction 
of the element of self-development in the monad, 
yet it was still not such a free-will as extends to 
moral action, for the law of development was 
already laid down in the law of existence. 

The system of Leibnitz was embodied by him 
in his Theodicee and his Moimdologie , the latter 
work being published only a short time before 
his death. It failed to produce so much effect 
as might have been expected from its author’s 
great living influence upon the mind of Europe. 
This arose from the want of a clear, logical, and 
systematic way of stating it. But shortly after 
the death of Leibnitz his disciple W r OLF placed it 
before the world in such a manner as to win it a 
foremost place in the ranks of philosophical 
speculations. [Tennemann’s Manual . Fitter’s 
Geschichte dev Christlichen Philosophic. Morell’s 
PI i story of Philosophy. Ediuh. llev. July 184 G.] 

LEONISTS. A name given to the Waldenses 
from Leon, the German name of the city of Lyons, 
where they originated, and from which they 
called themselves the “ Poor of Lyons.” Some 
Calvinist writers are said by Gretser to have 
derived the name from Leo IV., son of Constan- 
tine Copronymus ! [Bill. Max. xxv. 253, b] 

LESSING. [Rationalists.] 

LEYDEN, JOHN OF. [Anabaptists.] 

LI BEPATORES. [Adecerdit.k.] 
LIBERTINES. A Flemish sect of Antino- 
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mians, who also called themselves “ Spirituals.” 
They originated with Anthony Poekcs, Gerhard 
Rutf, Quintin, and others in Flanders, and thence 
passed into France, where they were patronized 
by Margaret, Queen of Navarre and sister of 
Francis 1. Their principles were, that God being 
the Author of all human actions no human action 
could be evil; that religion consists in union 
with God by contemplation, and that any one 
who had attained to this was free to act accord- 
ing to their pleasure. These were the principles 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, from 
whom the Libertines were doubtless descended. 
Calvin wrote against them, Instrudio adversus 
fanuticam et furiosam sectam IJhertinonnn , qui 
se Spirihudes vocant . 

The name was also given to the Ranters and 
Eamilists by many English writers of the seven- 
teenth century, from their Antinomian claims of 
immoral liberty. 

LOLLARDS. The followers of Wickliffe in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
name seems to he identical with that of the 
German Lullauds ; hut it was used in England 
simply in the sense of heretics, and thus had a 
clever turn given to it as if it had been derived 
from “ lolium,” and signified tares among tho 
wheat. The name is found in a hull of Gregory 
XI. [a.d. 1377], in a constitution of Archbishop 
Arundel [a.d. 1408], and in Netter of Walden’s 
Phiscicidus Zizaniorum , which was written early 
in the fifteenth century. 

The Lollards were partly a political party of 
socialists, and partly a school of anti-sacerdotalists, 
and represent in England that wave of disloyalty 
to Church and State which was sweeping over 
every continental country in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. But it is also evident that 
they were associated by contemporaries with the 
influence and particular teaching of Wickliffe, 
and that they themselves claimed to he his dis- 
ciples. The truth seems to he that a party 
answering to the Lollards had arisen in England 
in the first half of the fourteenth century in the 
same subtle way in which a similar social and 
religious epidemic had broken out in Italy, Ger- 
many and France ; and that circumstances which 
cannot now he clearly traced had given the 
intellectual leadership of that party into the 
hands of Wickliffe. 

This remarkable man, John de Wickliffe 
[a.d. 1324-84], was a Yorkshireman, horn at 
Wickliffe on the Tees. At the age of sixteen he 
was sent to Oxford, where he was entered as a 
commoner of Queen’s College, then a recent 
foundation. He was removed to Merton, the 
college of Ockham and Roger Bacon, the influ- 
ence of whose example perhaps excited Wickliffe 
to strike out a hold line for himself. He became 
successively probationer and fellow of Merton, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his skill 
in logic, his knowledge of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, his acquaintance with the four great Latin 
Fathers (he seems never to have acquired Greek), 
and his fierce unsparing hostility to everything 
that he deemed evil. It is uncertain against 
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what abuse his first efforts were directed. A tract 
is extant of the date of a.d. 1356, entitled the Last 
Acjcs of the Church , but its genuineness is not 
admitted. The only evidence of his authorship 
is, that it has been found in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, bound up in a volume 
with works that arc his [Mil man, Lat. Chris. 
xiii. 6; Shirley’s Catalogue of Wickliffe' s Works, 
xiii.]. It was written in a time of pestilence, 
and advocates the theory of the nearness of the 
Last Day, which Abbot Joachim first started. 
In this tract the secular clerg}^, and particularly 
those well beneficed, are denounced as simoniacs. 

In a.d. 1360, Wickliffe commenced his warfare 
with the Mendicant Friars, who had intruded 
into the universities as elsewhere, and by claiming 
degrees on their own terms, and striving to draw 
into their body the most promising students at 
an earlier age than the statutes allowed, seemed 
likely to subvert academic discipline, as they had 
already subverted parochial discipline in the 
country at large. In his tract against them, 
Wickliffe denied their favourite position that our 
Lord was a vagrant and a beggar, exposed their 
almost blasphemous regard for their founder, and 
branded the richer as hypocrites, the poorer as 
mere vagrants, and all alike as misleaders of the 
people. The popularity which he thus gained 
in the university won for him in a.d. 1361 the 
appointment of Master of Lalliol College, to 
which was attached the rectory of Fylingham in 
the diocese of Lincoln. Four years later he be- 
came Warden of Canterbury Hall. 

This Hall had been only lately founded by 
Simon Islip for awarden and eleven fellows. Three 
out of the whole number were to be chosen from 
the monks of Canterbury, and eight from the 
secular clergy. Having become dissatisfied with 
the turbulent character of Wodehull, the first 
warden, Islip dispossessed him and the regulars, 
and appointed none but seculars in their room, 
with Wicklfife for their head. But this arrange- 
ment was reversed immediately afterwards by 
Sim n Langham, Islip’s successor in the see of 
Canterbury, who, having once been a monk him- 
self, favoured the cause of the monks, and re- 
stored Wodehull and the regulars, whereupon 
WicKliffe, according to the ordinary custom of the 
day, appealed to the Pope. After the usual delay 
in such matters, the papal decision was given 
against him, perhaps owing to the fact that Wick- 
liffe, as Royal chaplain, had been appointed to 
with tand in writing the papal claim to tribute 
and homage from the King of England which 
Urban had just pressed, basing it upon the sur- 
rend r of the kingdom by John. Wickliffe per- 
form d his task with his usual energy and vigour, 
but his success did not prevent Edward from 
confirming the appointment of Wodehull upon 
the receipt of 200 marks. 1 

W ickliffe remained at Oxford, took his Doctor’s 

1 It has been doubted whether the Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall was not another John Wickliffe, Vicar of 
Mayfield, who flourished about the same time [. Fasciculi 
Ziz aniorum, ed. Shirley, note], but Wodeford, a con- 
temporary, speaks of the Reformer as Warden [Quccs- 
tiones in Fasc. ZizanX 
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degree in a.d. 1372, and being thus “Sanctas 
Theologize Professor,” he commenced lecturing 
in divinity. At the same time he continued to 
wage war with the friars, whom he accused of 
holding fifty errors and heresies. It was perhaps 
about this time that he wrote against the abuse 
of promoting clergy to State offices, owing to 
which the ecclesiastic was too often sunk in the 
statesman, and on the other hand statesmen were 
paid for their services at the expense of the 
Church by the possession of benefices. The 
question created so much excitement at the time 
in Parliament, that the Bishops of Winchester 
and Exeter were compelled to resign their offices 
of Chancellor and Treasurer. 

Altogether Wickliffe’s conduct had so far been 
such as to bring him into favour with the ruling 
powers. He was particularly patronized by John 
of Gaunt, through whose influence he was in 
a.d. 1374 placed on a commission to treat with 
the Papal Legate at Bruges respecting points in 
dispute between the King and the Pope, the 
chief of them being the right claimed by the 
latter to appoint to certain benefices in England. 
Against this claim sundry statutes had been 
passed by Parliament, but the right was still 
asserted and often exercised. The case was com- 
promised, but Wickliffe, for his services on this 
occasion, when he seems for the first time to have 
spoken of the Pope as Antichrist, received the 
prebend of Aust in the collegiate church of 
Westbury, and the rectory of Lutterworth, which 
he held till his death. 

The opposition against him was now increased, 
and the Pope required the Primate to deal sum- 
marily with him. This the law of the land 
would not permit, but he was cited by Courtenay, 
then Bishop of London, to appear before a synod 
held at St. Paul’s, and to answer to nineteen 
articles that had been alleged against him. 2 He 
appeared, supported by the presence of John of 
Gaunt and Lord Percy, Earl Marshal, who be- 
haved with insolence and rudeness to the synod 
— a duly convened and fully authorized judicial 
tribunal — behaviour which Courtenay met by 
mildness and dignity. The populace, indignant 
at the turbulent conduct of these noblemen, who 
were already deservedly disliked, behaved with 
such tumultuous violence that the two were 
forced to fly for their lives, and the synod was 
broken up without coming to any decision [a.d. 
1377]. 

Early in the reign of Richard II., the Pope 
Gregory IX. issued three bulls against Wickliffe, 
addressed to the King, to Sudbury, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to the University of Oxford. 
The bulls to the King and to the University 
seem to have produced no effect ; the Archbishop 
summoned Wickliffe to appear before him at his 
private chapel at Lambeth, but the proceedings 
there were arrested, partly by a tumultuous 
assembly of the Londoners, and partly by a man- 
date from the Princess Dowager of Wales, who 
headed the Regency Government. At the same 
time Wickliffe declared that his opinions had 
2 For these see Walsingham, p. 201. 
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been formed from the Sacred Scriptures and from 
holy doctors, ami that if they were proved to be 
adverse to the faith he was ready and willing to 
recant. The only result was that he was enjoined 
to keep silence, and the death of Gregory, with 
the schism that followed, greatly strengthened 
his position. He wrote a tract comparing the 
rival popes who were anathematizing each other 
to Simon Magus. 

it was about this time that he commenced his 
most important work, the translation of the 
Scriptures. It may he remarked in passing that 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that the Church 
of the Middle Ages was opposed to the devotional 
reading of the Holy Scripture. Translations of 
the Bible had been made into the English tongue 
during many centuries [Blunt’s Plain Account of 
the Eng. Bible]. The real objection was to the 
claim of some to form for themselves a scheme of 
Christian doctrine out of Scripture, interpreted 
according to their own individual judgment, a 
claim which the Church of England has never 
allowed. Besides this, particular translations 
were objected to as having been made by heretics, 
and not without reason. But though the mediae- 
val Church never as a body opposed the devo- 
tional reading of the Holy Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, sufficient pains were not taken to supply 
the people with authorized versions. This defect 
AVicklifFe endeavoured to supply, prefacing his 
effort by the issue of a tract on the truth of 
Scripture. Ilis translation was made into good, 
vigorous, racy, English from the Vulgate. Many 
copies were transcribed by the hands of loving 
disciples, so that it soon became widely circulated, 
chiefly by means of a band of followers whom he 
now began to organize and send forth to preach 
everywhere, either in the churches or in the high- 
ways, calling them his “poor” preachers. They 
went about in blue or russet gowns, barefoot, 
depending for their maintenance upon the hos- 
pitality of their hearers ; and they gained many 
followers, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Lutterworth. 

In a.d. 1379, his work was interrupted by a 
severe illness at Oxford, which almost carried him 
off; however he recovered and developed still 
further his opposition to the current beliefs. 
Hitherto he had not attacked any of the doc- 
trines of the Church, but in a.d. 1381 he began 
to express doubts concerning trail substantiation, 
and published his twelve conclusions on the 
matter [Vaughan, Life, ii. 45]. This turned 
against him many who had hitherto been his 
main supporters. The University censured him, 
and forbade any of its members to hold and 
maintain such doctrines on pain of the greater 
excommunication and imprisonment. He ap- 
pealed to the King, but his appeal was rejected, 
and his protector, John of Gaunt, coldly admon- 
ished him to submit to his ecclesiastical superiors 
on such a question. But Wickliffe’s spirit was 
not one that would yield to the counsels of an 
Erastian statesman on questions of Church doc- 
trine, and he continued to declare what he con- 
ceived to be the truth. He was in consequence 
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summoned before an ecclesiastical court at Ox- 
ford, 1 but obtained an acquittal on the ground 
that passages of doubtful import in his writings 
ought to be construed in meliorem partem. An 
attempt was now made to identify him with those 
wild lawless bands which, under Wat Tyler and 
others, were rising against the Government. 
Although Wickliffe had no real connection with 
them, his known views on the lawfulness of 
confiscating Church property, if mal-administered, 
was thought to threaten all property, and it was 
accordingly provided by Act of Parliament that 
unlicensed preachers, or Lollards, should be 
arrested and held in strong prisons until they 
should justify themselves according to law and 
reason of Holy Church [5 Bic. II. st. 2, c. 5]. 
This Act passed the Lords, and was promulgated 
by the King, probably at the instance of Courte- 
nay, now Archbishop of Canterbury, but it had 
never been submitted to the Commons, and at 
their remonstrance some time afterwards it was 
withdrawn. 

In a.d. 1382, the Archbishop proceeded against 
Wickliffe, and he was cited before an assembly 
of eight bishops and fourteen doctors at Grey- 
friars in London. He refused to appear, alleging 
the privileges of the University ; but the investi- 
gation continued, and out of twenty-four articles 
gathered from his writings ten were condemned 
as heretical and fourteen as erroneous. [Dict. of 
Theol., Lollards. Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist. iv. p. 
248, Clark’s tr.] This condemnation was publicly 
proclaimed in London; but Wickliffe appealed to 
the civil powers in Parliament, requiring them to 
relax the monastic vows ; to see that tithes were 
applied to the maintenance of the poor ; that 
Christ’s doctrine on the Eucharist was taught; 
that if a bishop or curate were notoriously guilty 
of contempt of God his temporalities should be 
confiscated ; that the clergy should not be allowed 
to hold secular offices, and that no one should be 
imprisoned on account of excommunication : to 
which were added certain articles against the 
Pope [Vaughan, ii. 97]. The Commons did not 
accede to this petition, but protested against the 
Act for the imprisonment of heretics mentioned 
above. 

Wickliffe still had many adherents at Oxford, 
among whom was the Chancellor, who refused to 
expel him from the University, or cause his fol- 
lowers to be sought out for punishment ; but 
Parliament happened to be transferred to Oxford, 
and with it went the Convocation, before which 
his views on the Eucharist were questioned. 
They were condemned, but it is uncertain whether 
Wickliffe was actually expelled from Oxford or 
withdrew of his own accord. He did retire to 
Lutterworth in a.d. 1382, where lie was allowed 
to end his days without farther molestation from 
the Archbishop. But his last moments were 
not undisturbed. Pope Urban VI. of Pome 
had proclaimed a crusade against his rival of 
Avignon, and the war-loving Bishop of ^Norwich 
headed those English who took part in it, to the 

1 The order of events at this time of his life is not quite 
dear. 
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indignation of many patriotic men, who could 
ill bear to see so much English blood and trea- 
sure wasted upon a profitless foreign enterprise. 
Wickliffe saw his opportunity, and sent forth a 
tract, in which he severely censured the wicked- 
ness of a war among Christian nations under- 
taken to promote the ambitious designs of two 
“ antichristian priests,” as he styled them. The 
crusade proved a failure ; but Urban’s anger was 
roused, and he summoned Wickliffe to appear 
before him at Borne. Wickliffe replied that his 
weak state of health would not allow him to 
undertake the fatigues of such a journey ; and in 
fact he had been ailing for some time. On 
Innocents’ Day a.d. 1381 he was struck with 
paralysis while celebrating mass in the Church of 
Lutterworth, and died on the last day of the 
year, St. Sylvester’s Day. He was buried in the 
chancel of the church, but forty years after, in obe- 
dience to a decree of the Council of Constance, his 
bones were exhumed, burnt to ashes, and cast 
into a brook. But he had won the respect of those 
who opposed him, as being undoubtedly one of 
the most learned Englishmen of the day. He left 
behind him numerous writings on the most varied 
subjects, more than two hundred being said to 
have been burnt in Bohemia. Shirley’s cata- 
logue reckons up ninety-six extant Latin, sixty- 
five extant English works, besides about one 
hundred works that have been lost. Wickliffe 
was no Protestant. He did indeed wage war 
with the papal claims, and he opposed extreme 
materialistic views on the Eucharist, but he 
maintained the Beal Presence. His distinctive 
views were political and social rather than 
religious. He withstood the monks, friars, and 
the dignified clergy. He held peculiar views 
on ecclesiastical propert}", and the right of the 
State to confiscate it, which his followers devel- 
oped to their logical extent, and applied to all 
property ; and this in the unsettled state of those 
times was the main cause of the persecuting 
statutes which Parliament from time to time 
passed against them. He himself organized no 
band of followers, though he had, indeed, sent 
forth his poor priests ; but all those who in after 
days were influenced by his writings, and held 
his views, political or religious, as well as those 
who went beyond him, were classed together as 
Lollards. 

These Lollards included men of the most diverse 
character and principles, from the sincere, honest 
religious reformer to the wild socialist visionary, 
whose opinions, if allowed to prevail, would have 
plunged society into chaos. They comprised all 
orders of men, knights, merchants and peasants. 
Even a peer, the Earl of Salisbury, has been 
branded by Walsingham as a favourer of Lollards 
all his life, as a reviler of images, a despiser of 
canons, and a scoffer at sacraments. He was 
beheaded in a.d. 1400 for conspiring to restore 
Bichard II. 1 The Lollards arrayed against them- 
selves all the friends of order, as well as the sup- 
porters of the existing hierarchy. They judged 
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crpies^see Lewis’ Life of Wickliffe . 


their ecclesiastical superiors according to a stan- 
dard of their own, and went about interfering in 
parishes in contempt of the parochial system, 
much as the friars had done. Some of them 
objected to church music and organs, and quoted 
Scripture in support of their views, without re- 
gard to the context. 

An Act has been already mentioned as passed 
against the Lollards in a.d. 1381. Thirteen 
years later they presented a bold remonstrance 
to the Parliament, complaining of the wealth and 
power of the clergy, and protesting against celi- 
bacy, transubstantiation, benedictions and exor- 
cisms, the union of spiritual and secular offices 
in the same person, chantries for the dead, pil- 
grimages, the worshipping of images and relics, 
auricular confession, indulgences, capital punish- 
ments, and trades which minister to pride or 
luxury [. Fasciculus Zizaniorum , p. 300]. They 
proved so mutinous in London that an insurrec- 
tion was apprehended, and Bichard was hurriedly 
summoned back from Ireland. In his reign the 
sheriffs’ oath required them to watch the Lollards, 
as being known to be turbulent and disaffected ; and 
the practice was afterwards confirmed by Henry 
IV., and continued in force until the time of 
Charles I., when it was dropped as obsolete in 
consequence of an objection made by Sir Edward 
Coke, when Sheriff of Buckingham. 

The state of the kingdom in Henry’s reign was 
alarming. His adherents and those of the deposed 
Bichard divided the realm, while the Lollards in 
the background were threatening ecclesiastical 
property, and in some cases all property. Ac- 
cordingly, in a.d. 1401, the Act “ De hserctico 
eomburendo” was passed by all the estates of the 
realm, providing that the bishop should arrest, 
imprison, and bring heretics to trial at his courts. 
If they should refuse to recant, or should relapse 
after recanting, he was to hand them over to the 
sheriff of the county, or to the mayor or bailiff of 
the nearest borough, to be burnt alive on a high 
place before the people. The Scotch passed a 
similar Act in a.d. 1425. It may be remarked 
that in no country except Great Britain was a 
special law necessary for the execution of heretics, 
the mere will of the government being elsewhere 
sufficient. 

The first to suffer under the new Act was 
William Sautree, a clergyman of Norwich diocese. 
He had recanted before his bishop, but continuing 
to preach in London was condemned as a relapsed 
heretic, degraded and burnt [a.d. 1401]. Another 
priest, William Thorpe, was arraigned before 
Arundel, but his fate has not been handed down 
to us. The only other known sufferer in Henry 
IV. ’s reign was Thomas Bradby, a tailor, from 
the diocese of Worcester. Prince Henry was 
present at his execution, and when he cried for 
mercy as the flames mounted up, ordered them 
to be quenched, and offered him his life and a 
pension on condition of his recantation, but he 
refused and was burnt. The fact that these were 
the only two executed in that reign, while the 
Lollards boasted that their number exceeded 
100,000, shews the unwillingness of the bishops 
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to put the Act into force. As in Queen Mary’s 
reign, the laity of Parliament, the noble lords and 
knights of the shires, however covetous they may 
have been of the temporal power and wealth of 
the clergy, were the most tierce in urging them 
on to seek out, imprison, and burn the Lollards. 
When, after every effort had been made in vain 
to persuade them to recant, the bishops, as the 
law required, handed them over to the secular 
power, the local authorities were always ready 
to carry out the law as it then stood, without 
remonstrance. It was, in fact, a brutal age, as is 
shewn by the savage punishment for treason fre- 
quently inflicted under Henry IY . ; and the power 
of the Commons in the State having in his reign 
become a reality, the whole nation was respon- 
sible for the burnings. The country had, indeed, 
become so dissatisfied with the remissness of the 
bishops, that in 1412 a petition against the 
Lollards was presented to Parliament through 
Sir John Tiptoft. 

After the accession of Henry V. the condition 
of the Lollards became worse, and there can be no 
doubt that some of their number by their sedi- 
tious conduct provoked severe action on the part 
of the Government [Hook’s Lives of Abps. Arundel 
and Chichele ]. At the beginning of this reign 
occurred the case of Sir John Oldcastle, some- 
times called Lord Cobham in right of his wife, 
and hitherto known chiefly as a tried soldier, 
and a man high in favour with the King. He 
was accused before Convocation of heretical 
notions on the sacraments, pilgrimage, penance, 
and the power of the keys ; and that through his 
influence unlicensed preachers had been sent 
forth in the dioceses of London, Boehester, and 
Hereford. Henry took this case in hand him- 
self, argued with Oldcastle, and remonstrated 
with him, particularly on the heretical books that 
he had in his possession. Oldcastle replied that he 
had not yet read them, and so could not be 
answerable for what they contained. He was 
allowed to retire to his castle of Cowling, near 
Boehester, where he treated with contempt the 
summons of the archbishop, and despised his 
excommunications, until a king’s officer was em- 
ployed in the case, when he gave way, and was 
committed, not to the Archbishop’s house at Lam- 
beth, but to the Tower of London. He then pub- 
lished a confession of faith, satisfactory on many 
points, but defective on the question of the Eu- 
charist. Cobham at the same time offered to pro- 
duce one hundred knights as his “ compurgators,” 
and expressed himself willing to submit to the 
wager of battle, but those ancient forms of judicial 
decision were already beginning to become obsolete, 
lie was arraigned again before the archbishop and 
other bishops, and a long contest ensued, during 
which, while the primate was mild and concilia- 
tory, Oldcastle displayed an insolence of conduct 
which would have provoked any court even of 
our own day. After several examinations he was 
solemnly condemned, and committed again to the 
Tower, whence he contrived to make his escape 
and fly to Wales, where he became the centre 
of the disaffected, who were then very numerous. 
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How far he may have been personally implicated 
is uncertain, but well grounded reports of Lollard 
risings began to spread. The Lollards were sup- 
posed to be preparing to march to London, with 
the intention of overthrowing the King’s present 
counsellors, making Oldcastle prime minister, 
destroying the union between Church and State, 
suppressing all the religious orders, and confis- 
cating Church property generally. It must be 
remembered that the country was in a very dis- 
tracted state, that Henry had not as yet had the 
opportunity of displaying the ability to rule, or 
the generous and noble qualities which after- 
wards won him popularity, that his title to the 
throne was disputed by numbers, who either be- 
lieved that Bichard was yet alive or looked up 
for the rightful heir, and that many of the Lol- 
lards had proclaimed doctrines destructive alike 
of civil rule and proprietary rights, so as to band 
together all parties in the State against them. 
Henry, alarmed, issued a proclamation against 
the Lollards, indicting Oldcastle, Sir Boger 
Acton and others by name, removed from Eltham 
to Westminster, and called upon his friends to 
arm in his defence. The city was suspected, as 
many of the inhabitants were known favourers 
of the Lollard party ; the gates were closed, and 
several arrests were made, but probably owing to 
the promptness and boldness of the King’s 
measures no outbreak took place. The immi- 
nence of the danger so alarmed the Government, 
that thirty-nine persons were tried and executed 
for treason and heresy : but a very large number 
were pardoned, and a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed, with twelve exceptions. At the same 
time [a.d. 1414], an Act was passed extending 
that of Henry IV., and requiring all officials upon 
entering office to take an oath to destroy Lol- 
lards, and assure the ordinaries therein ; the 
justices were empowered to inquire concerning 
offenders, and to deliver them up to the ordinaries 
within ten days. A relapsed heretic was to be 
hanged (probably in chains round the middle) 
for treason against the King, and burnt for heresy 
against God [2 Henry Y. stat. i. c. 7]. It is to 
be noted that this statute was the act, not of 
the clergy, but of the laity in Parliament, having 
been originated in the Commons as usual by 
petition, adopted by the Lords, and assented to 
by the King. 

Two years later, there appeared a constitution 
of the Convocation under Archbishop Chichele. 
It provided that heretics should be inquired 
after by the bishops or their officials in each 
rural deanery twice a year ; but wo do not read 
of any executions in consequence, nor of any close 
search. In fact the more turbulent spirits who 
had brought Lollardism into disrepute as a politi- 
cal faction were being drafted off into the French 
war. 

Oldcastle remained in concealment in Wales 
for some years, although a price of 1000 marks 
had been set upon his head, a proof that tho 
Government considered him really dangerous to 
civil order. Once only he shewed himself near 
St. Alban’s, and that was during an invasion of 
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the Scotch, with whom lie was supposed to he 
in secret treaty. At length, in 1418, he was 
taken by Sir E. Charlton after vigorous resistance, 
and brought to London. He was interrogated by 
Parliament, but when he denied their jurisdiction 
over him, affirming that King Richard was still 
alive, they condemned him without further hear- 
ing to be hanged as a traitor and to be burnt as a 
heretic. 

AYe do not read of any other executions under 
Henry V., except that of Taylor, a priest, in the 
last year of his reign. Several occurred in the 
early years of Henry VI., and numbers were 
committed to prison, and persuaded or compelled 
to recant. The bishops were as a rule exceed- 
ingly unwilling to deliver them over to the secular 
arm, and often kept them in confinement at their 
own expense to preserve their lives. The Wars 
of the Roses stayed the persecution and wrought 
a great change in the character of the Lollards. 
All the turbulent and disaffected of the nation 
were absorbed into the contending parties, and 
the Lollards proper became a quiet and peaceful 
school, which, by spreading the Scriptures, and 
by persuasive measures, sought to extend their 
principles as far as possible, and prepared the 
public mind for the Reformation effected in the 
course of the following century. An attempt has 
been made to claim a bishop, Pecock of Chi- 
chester, as a favourer of their cause, and in fact 
a confessor. But as a matter of fact he was 
thoroughly opposed to them in two important 
points. He advocated the union of ecclesiastical 
and civil offices in one person, maintaining that 
it was no business of the bishops to go about 
preaching in their dioceses, but that they were 
much better employed in advocating the cause of 
the Church at the courts of kings. He was also 
a fervid champion of extreme papal pretensions; 
affirming that the Pope was the one source of all 
episcopal power, and that all bishops were his 
delegates. It was this that set the English 
bishops against him, and caused his deprivation, 
but the bare fact that he was so deprived by the 
existing powers was enough to make Eoxe and 
his believers turn a champion of extreme Ultra- 
montanism into a Protestant martyr [Pecoek’s 
Repressor , Record Off. edition]. 

After the accession of Henry VII. the per- 
secution broke out afresh, and several were burnt 
in his reign, among whom was Joan Boughton in 
1494, the first woman who suffered for heresy in 
England. Still the number of those who were 
put to death for heresy is remarkably small, com- 
pared with those who in the same period of time 
met a like fate on the Continent. Foxe, who is 
generally so minute in his accounts, gives the 
names of twenty (not including Old castle and the 
thirty-nine who were executed for the Lollard 
rising under Henry V.) as having suffered from 
the burning of Sautree to the accession of Henry 
VIII., a period of 108 years ; an Italian or 
Spanish inquisitor would have thought the 
whole number barely sufficient for one single 
“Auto da Fe.” The early days of Henry VIII. 
were comparatively free from the stains of blood, 
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Wolsoy being no persecutor. From that time 
the name of Lollard disappears, being succeeded 
by that of the Puritans. 

LOMBA ED, PETER. [Schoolmen.] 

LOVE, FAMILY OF. [Familists.] 

LOW CHURCHMEN. Those laymen and 
clergymen of the Church of England who regard 
the Ministry and Sacraments principally in their 
relation to mankind. 

The name was first used in the time of Queen 
Anne ; but, as has been shewn under the title 
High Churchmen, there has always been such a 
school in the Church of England since the Re- 
formation, and the existence of distinct schools 
of thought is not peculiar to the Church of Eng- 
land, but is traceable through the whole course of 
Christian history. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries Low Churchmen often assumed 
the name of “ Evangelicals” or “ the Evangelical 
party,” a name which, as an assumption of exclu- 
siveness, carries its own condemnation, but which 
has become historical. 

I. Low Churchmen of the Reformation 
Period. The warmest sympathies of Low 
Churchmen have generally been stimulated by 
influences outside of the Church of England. 
In modern times the stimulus has come from 
Dissent and Scotch Presbyterianism, in earlier 
days it came from Geneva. Thus the Low 
Churchmen of the Reformation period were that 
strong Calvinistie party within the Church which 
desired to retain the Episcopal system and the 
Prayer Book, but to modify the former in the 
Presbyterian direction, and to get rid from the 
latter of those distinctively Catholic principles and 
practices which foreign Protestants like Calvin 
stigmatized as “bearable fooleries.” This party 
sprung originally from Cambridge, where, before 
the days of Calvin, its predecessors were in pos- 
session of the University, and strong enough to 
send out a colony under the auspices of Wolsey 
to “Cardinal” College in Oxford. In Edward 
VI.’s time the Calvinistie influence grew strong 
at Court through the encouragement received 
from the Duke of Somerset and Cranmer [Cal- 
vinists] : it was consequently strong on the 
bench of bishops ; and both the Universities were 
then tuned by the imposition upon them of two 
foreigners, Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, as 
Divinity Professors. The efforts of the party 
were directed, during Edward’s reign, towards a 
remodelling of the Prayer Book in such a manner 
as to free it from the taint of Popery, which was 
considered to corrupt the First Prayer Book, that 
of 1548, the work of Henry VIII.’s Convoca- 
tion : and although their efforts were not entirely 
successful, they sufficed to make changes which 
theologians of later days have always regretted, 
and which introduced into the Communion Ser- 
vice original novelties that had been previously 
avoided with care. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Low 
Churchmen were led by Cartwright and Travers, 
and by those who had fled for safety to Zurich 
and Geneva during the reign of her sister; among 
the most notable were Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, 
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Grindal, Bishop of London, ami Horne, Bishop 
of Winchester. The efforts of the party were 
now turned against the retention of the old 
Liturgical customs, such as the use of vestments 
(which Jewel called “ relics of the Amorites”), 
of altar lights and altar crosses, of wafers for 
the Holy Communion, and of kneeling at its re- 
ception. The Thirty -nine Articles were also 
attacked by them for the purpose of giving them 
a strongly Calvinistic colour, and when this en- 
deavour failed, the Lambeth Articles were pre- 
pared, and would have been imposed upon the 
Church but for the resistance of Queen Eliza- 
beth. [1 )ict. of Theol., Lambetii Articles.] 
On James Ids arrival in England great hopes 
were entertained by the Low Church party that 
his Presbyterian education would make him 
favourable to these changes, but the Hampton 
Court Conference destroyed these expectations. 
It was during his reign, however, that they suc- 
ceeded in weaning the people from the sacrificial 
aspect of the Holy Communion by very generally 
removing -the Lord’s Table from the east end of 
the chancel, where it stood “altar-wise,” and 
placing it as a communicant’s or “ communion- 
table” in the middle of the chancel or in the 
nave. The attempts made by Laud and other 
High Churchmen to undo the Low Church inno- 
vations of the Jacobean period had, as is well 
known, great influence in bringing about the 
Great Bebellion, and yet prevented those innova- 
tions from being imposed upon the Church in 
subsequent generations. [Puritans.] 

II. The Latitudinarians. A regular current 
of secession from the ranks of the Low Church 
party to those of the Presbyterians, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Roman Catholics, deprived it 
of its more zealous elements, and prepared it to 
assume a position which may be defined as that 
of an expediency settlement , a position which the 
party occupied from soon after the Restoration 
until the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
They had now grown very indifferent about ex- 
treme Calvinism on the one hand, and very in- 
different about the Episcopal system on the 
other: and it thus seemed possible for them to 
establish a colourless theology and colourless 
Episcopacy that might become a platform on 
which moderate Calvinists, moderate Arminians, 
moderate Presbyterians, and moderate Inde- 
pendents, might all unite in one common Church. 
This scheme of “ comprehension” — and an honest 
and true comprehension would have been a glory 
to them for ever — won for Low Churchmen the 
new title of “ Latitudinarians.” Their motto for 
the next hundred years was that -of the publica- 
tion which first set forth their principles in 
detail, “ Let your moderation be known unto all 
men.” 

The name of “Latitude-men” was first given 
by the Puritans to those of the clergy who con- 
formed to Presbyterianism and Independency 
under the government of Cromwell. They were 
“ men of a prelatical spirit that had apostatized 
to the onions and garlic of Egypt, because they 
were generally ordained by bishops, and in op- 
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position to that hide-bound, strait-laced spirit 
that did then prevail they were called ‘ Latitude- 
men;’ for that was the first original of the name 
whatever sense hath since been put upon it. This 
was a certain bar to their preferment, as they 
were sure to find if any of them came before the 
Committee of Tryers” [Brief account of a new 
S(d of Latitude-men, together with some refections 
upon the new Philosophy , by S. P., Cambridge, 
June 1GG2]. About 1770 the class of men de- 
scribed by this writer began to be called by the 
more lasting name of Latitudinarians, as is shewn 
in the following dialogue : “ Philalethes . Have 
you not heard the cholerick gentlemen dis- 
tinguish these persons by a long nickname ; 
which they have taught their tongues to pro- 
nounce as roundly as if it were a shorter than it 
is by four or five syllables'? Theophilus. Yes 
Philalethes, oftener, I presume, than you have : 
for though we are both countrymen, and wonted 
more than most to a solitary life, yet my oc- 
casions call me abroad, and into variety of com- 
panies, more frequently than yours do you : 
where I hear, ever and anon, the word of a foot 
and a half long sounded out with a great grace ; 
and that not only at fires and tables, but some- 
times from pulpits too : nay, and it accompanied 
good store of other bombasts and little witticisms 
in seasoning, not long since, the stately Oxonian 
Theatre. Phil . I am not so little skilled in 
the language of the Beast as to be ignorant of 
the derivation of that long name : but I pray, 
Theophilus, what do those that so please them- 
selves with it mean by it? Theoph . That I can 
tell you from their own mouths : for I have heard 
them give a description of a Latitudinarian ; and 
it is this short one, ‘ He is a gentleman of a wide 
swallow’ ” [ Principles and Practices of certain 
moderate Divines of the Church of England {much 
misunderstood) truly represented and defended , 
in 3 parts, 1670, p. 10]. 1 Baxter refers to them 
in his usual sardonic manner as at first only 
“ Cambridge Arminians, and some of them not so 
much, and were much for free and new philo- 
sophy, and especially for Cartes” [Baxter’s Life 
and Times , iii. 20]. 

During this age of the school, Low Church- 
men broke away from that slavery to the theology 
of Calvin by which they had previously been 
characterized, and which was revived by their 
successors. They were extremely averse to 
dogmas altogether, and the rigid theories of Pre- 
destination and Election gave way to a much 
less unwholesome kind of teaching, which was 
practically that of an Universal Redemption from 
which no sinner is arbitrarily excluded, or ex- 
cluded at all by anything except his own free 
will. In thus emancipating the Church of Eng- 
land from the “ horribile dictum” of Geneva they 
did good service to the Christianity of. the 

1 A fourth part of this work was written by John Lewis 
of Margate, which remains in MS. in Lord Spencers 
Library at Althorp. But the first three parts are at- 
tributed to Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester. In the second 
edition, printed in 1671, “abusively called Lath 
tndinarians ” is substituted on the title-page for “much 
misunderstood.” 
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country, and prevented it from ever again run- 
ning so generally in that groove which had led 
to the Antinomianism of the preceding times. 

The lax creed of the Latitudinarians tended, 
however, to loosen men’s hold upon truth, and 
gave rise to an opinion somewhat similar to that 
of the Hegelian school of more recent days, 
namely, that absolute truth has no existence, and 
that what presents itself as truth to any sect 
(within reasonable bounds) is to bo taken as 
truth relatively to them though it may not be so 
to others. This principle is expressed by the 
writer previously quoted in the following words : 
“ But I will now, in a more distinct manner, give 
you an account of their opinions. They may be 
referred to matters of doctrine and discipline. As 
to the former, they profess to dissent from none 
that have been held to be fundamentals of the 
Christian faith, either by the primitive or the 
best reformed modern Churches : and heartily sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of our Church, 
taking that liberty in the interpretation of them 
that is allowed by the Church herself. Though it 
is most reasonable to presume that she requires 
subscription to them as to an instrument of peace 
only” [ Principles , &c. p. 191]. This he repeats 
in another part of his work in the words, u nor 
do they require our internal assent to their Articles, 
but enjoin our submission to them as to an instru- 
ment of peace only” [ibid. p. 305]. 

This principle influenced all the opinions of 
the school, and its action upon the essential doc- 
trines of the creed may be seen in the writings 
of men like Archbishop Tillotson [a.d. 1630-94], 
whose once popular sermons are a good illustra- 
tion of that “ moral ” tone (as it was afterwards 
called) which the Christian faith assumed when 
thus watered down. Its particular tendency was 
towards Arianism, a heresy with which the Lati- 
tudinarian clergy were largely infected. It may 
be further illustrated by the view which divines 
of this school took of Episcopacy, a view which 
gained a permanent hold upon Low Churchmen, 
and which was derived from Chillingworth, whom 
the author of the Apology for Latitudinarianism 
thus quotes : “ If we abstract from Episcopal 
government all accidentals, and consider only 
what is essential and necessary in it, we shall 
find no more than this ; an appointment of one 
man of eminent sanctity and sufficiency to have 
the care of all the churches within a certain 
precinct or diocese, and furnishing him with 
authority (not absolute or arbitrary, but regulated 
and bounded by laws, and moderated by joining 
to him a convenient number of assistants) to the 
intent that all the churches under him may be 
provided of able and good pastors, and that both 
of pastors and peoples conformity to laws and 
performance of their duties may be required, 
under penalties not left to discretion but by law 
appointed ” [ibid. 324]. 

Such principles (which are exactly the same as 
those attributed to the party in the tract of 1662 
previously quoted) led satirical writers to charac- 
terize the Low Churchmen of William III. 
and Queen Anne’s days as “ No Churchmen.” 
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“ Low Churchmen are so called,” says one of 
them, “ who make a shift to keep in the com- 
munion and bosom of the Church, and maintain 
a sort of outward conformity, but at the same 
time have no liking to her constitution, . 
these Low Churchmen are indeed No Church- 
men ” [The distinction of High Church and, Low 
Church distinctly considered and fairly stated , 
1705]. “ Ne’er a barrel the better herring be- 

tween Low Church and No Church,” is the title 
given to his tract by another writer in the year 
1713. But these writers were attacking the 
Latitudinarians when they were become less re- 
spectable than they had been in their early days, 
when the principles of the school were bearing 
their natural fruit, that of being as careful not to 
have “ overmuch righteousness ” as not to have 
overmuch faith. 

III. The Evangelicals. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century a Pietistic school of Low 
Churchmen began to be developed, which grew 
into that great and influential section of the clergy 
and laity known as the “ Evangelical party.” 
This Pietistic school ran parallel with Method- 
ism, and both may be traced up in a great measure 
to the same origin, the influence of the works 
of William Law [a.d. 1686-1761], especially of 
his Serious Call to a Devoid and Holy Life. The 
one was an educated Pietism keeping within the 
borders of the Church, the other an ignorant 
Pietism which soon wandered outside those 
borders. 

The influence of the pious Nonjurors’ writings 
on the “ Evangelical ” school is well seen in the 
case of Henry Venn [a.d. 1724-97], one of its 
earliest members. Soon after Venn had been 
ordained, his son records that he had heard him 
say it was his custom to walk almost every even- 
ing in the cloisters of Trinity College for the pur- 
pose of devotional meditation. “ In this frame of 
mind Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life — a book which has been the means of ex- 
citing many to a life of holiness — was parti- 
cularly useful to him ; he read it repeatedly with 
peculiar interest and advantage, and immediately 
began, Avith great sincerity, to frame his life 
according to the Christian model there delineated” 
[Venn’s Life of Venn, 16]. At a later time “ his 
plan of life Avas very methodical, realizing as far 
as he Avas able that laid doAvn by Mr. LaAv in his 
Christian Perfection” [ibid. 19]. The influence 
Avhieh the Avorks of LaAv had on Wesley’s mind 
is Avell knoAvn ; and even the journals of the 
period shew how Avidely those works Avere chang- 
ing the character of the clergy. 

But at the time when Venn was leaving col- 
lege life [a.d. 1750], after being three years in 
orders, for the life of a parish priest, the new 
school of Low Churchmen was only just coming 
to light ; and although there were a feAY excellent 
members of it whose holy lives have kept their 
names in remembrance, such as James Hervey oi 
Weston Favell [a.d. 1714-58], Samuel Walker’ 
of Truro [a.d. 1714-61], William Talbot of Bead- 
ing [a.d. 1717-74], Thomas Adam of Wintring- 
ham [a.d. 1701-84], the name of Venn is the 
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earliest of lliose who attained anything like dis- 
tinction. 1 lfo was, however, only one of a large 
body, for during the early part of George II Ids 
reign, and the ten years’ rule of the good 
Archbishop Seeker [a.d. 175S-G8], the numbers 
of the “Evangelical” clergy rapidly increased, 
and towards the latter years of the century they 
had reached to about three hundred [Evany. 
May. 2s ov. 1 7 G 5 . p. 449]. It is impossible here 
to do more than mention the names of some of 
those who took a leading part — chielly as preachers 
— among them ; and indeed few of them were 
men of sufficient ability to leave their mark on 
the page of history, so that even the “ lives ” of 
those whose lives found friendly pens to write 
them are mere records of personal feelings and 
social incidents. The chief of them were Wil- 
liam Romanic of St. Anne’s, Black friars [a.d. 
1714-94], John Fletcher of Madcley [a.d. 1729- 
1785], John Berridge of Everton [a.d. 1716- 
1793 , William Grimshaw of Haworth [a.d.*- 
1703, Richard de Courcy of St. Alkmund’s, 
Shrewsbury, William Bromley Cadogan of Chel- 
sea and Reading [a.d. 1751-1797], Joseph Milner 
of Hull [a.d. 1744-97], and his brother Isaac 
Milner, Dean of Carlisle [a.d. 1751-1820], John 
Xewton of 01ne3 r and St. Mary Woolnoth [a.d. 
1725-1807], Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London 
[a.d. 1787-1804], Richard Cecil of St. John’s, 
Bedford Row [a.d. 1748-1810], and Thomas 
Robinson of Leicester [a.d. 1749-1813]. To 
these names may be added those of a rather later 
generation : Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford 
[a.d. 1747-1821], Legh Richmond of Turvey 
[a.d. 1772-1827], and Charles Simeon of Cam- 
bridge [a.d. 1759-1 836]. 2 But perhaps none of 
these clergy, except Milner, Scott, and Simeon, 
exercised so great an influence in the revival of 
religion within the Church as was exercised by 
the great layman William Wilberforce [a.d. 
1759-1833], whose missionary book, entitled 
A Practical View of Christianity [a.d. 1797], 
circulated by many thousands, and whose holy 
example in public and private life leavened 
English society as it was never leavened by a 
single layman before, except, perhaps, by Robert 
Nelson. 

The Evangelical movement within the Church 
was contemporary with the Methodist movement 
under the Wesleys and Whitfield. Some of the 
clergy engaged in the former held aloof from 
the Methodists, as did Walker of Truro, who 
wrote : “ My conduct with regard to the Method- 
ists hath been upon the plan of Gamaliel’s advice: 
for though there appeared a zeal and boldness in 
them which might very justly engage my heart 
to them, yet I could never persuade myself their 
proceedings were justifiable; . . . nevertlie- 


1 It is a fact of some interest that the Venn family 
have kept up a direct line of clergy, from father to son, 
from the time of the Reformation to the present day. 

2 The reader who wishes for a more detailed account of 
the early Evangelical clergy should consult Erasmus 
Middleton’s Biograyhia Evangclica , 1810, and John 
White Middleton's Ecclesiastical Memoirs of the First 
Four Decades of the Reign of George III., reprinted in 

1822 from the Christian Guardian of 1820 and 1821. 
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less 1 trust they have heen the means of kindling 
Gospel principles among us, and seem about to 
leave the work to more regular and capable heads 
than their own ” [Sidney’s Life of Walker , 281]. 
lie afterwards wrote to John Wesley, endeavour- 
ing to persuade him to give up his Methodist 
societies into the hands of the Evangelical clergy, 
in whose parishes they were formed, and received 
a reply from the great autocrat, which is amus- 
ingly illustrative of his love of power. Others, 
however, among the early Evangelicals associated 
themselves heartily with the Methodists, leaning 
to Wesley or Whitfield as their own views in- 
clined to the Arminian or the Calvinistic side. 
Fletcher of Madeley and Ilervey, the author of 
Theron and Aspasio, and of the Meditations in a 
Country Churchyard (a work in its day almost 
as popular as the Christian Year in later times), 
were among Wesley’s earliest coadjutors, while 
Grimshaw, Berridge, and Romaine, 3 co-opcrated 
with Whitfield, Lady Huntingdon, and the 
Calvinistic Methodists in general. [IIunting- 
doniaxs.] 

A few of the earlier school were indeed on 
very friendly terms with Dissenters, though 
generally with those belonging to the parishes 
of other clergymen rather than with those of 
their own. “Influenced by the hope of doing 
good,” sa} r s the biographer of Venn, with respect- 
ful disapproval, “ my father in certain instances 
preached in unconsecrated places” [Venn’s Life 
of Venn , 177]. Wesley’s clerical friends often 
assisted him in the same way, and the practice 
had gone to an inconvenient length when it was 
stopped by the proceedings taken against Lady 
Huntingdon’s chaplains. Venn preached at Row- 
land Hill’s Meeting-House, Surrey Chapel, when- 
ever he visited London, and for several Sundays 
in succession as late as the year 1790 [ibid. 176, 
485]. But the principles of the Church weighed 
so lightly with men of this school when balanced 
against individual opinion and feeling, that when 
Venn left Huddersfield in 1751, and was suc- 
ceeded by a vicar of whom he and his admirers 
did not approve, lie instantly advised the latter 
to build a dissenting chapel for themselves ; and 
although, very shortly after it was built, a vicar 
of Huddersfield arrived who was of their own 
way of thinking, these people were permanently 
alienated from the Church [ibid. 174]. The 
later school which followed the lead of Milner 
the Church historian, and Scott the Commenta- 
tor, was more true to the Church and its prin- 
ciples, and in recent times (notwithstanding the 
establishment of “the Evangelical Alliance” in 
the year 1846) its members have generally heen 
vigorous opponents of the Dissenters in their 
own parishes. 

The absence of any other organized party in 
the Church, their active preaching and their 
many good works, combined with the influence | 
of Joseph Milner’s unhistorical Church History , 
and Thomas Scott’s more valuable Commentary 

3 On the death of Romaine the pulpits of the Calvinis- 
tic meeting-houses in London , were hung with black 
[Fvang. Mag. Nov. 1795, p. 453]. 
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on the Bible (a work not yet [a.d. 1873] super- 
seded by a better one), placed the Low Church 
school in the front ranks of the Church of Eng- 
land from about the end of the eighteenth century 
until the rise of the Tractarian movement, that 
is, for about half a century. During that time a 
large proportion of the important and influential 
posts in the Church fell into their hands, and 
especially a great number of those town parishes 
which take the lead in religious movements. 
They did not build many churches, and the re- 
storation of churches was seldom carried by 
them beyond the building of pews and galleries 
for the use of an audience. 1 But they did a great 
and good work in the country, and prepared the 
way for a movement into which large numbers 
of them afterwards drifted, that High Church or 
“ Tractarian” movement which was substantially a 
continuation and development of their oavu. The 
general result of their labours upon the religious 
life of the country was that [1] they taught mul- 
titudes a sense of sin, and the need of conver- 
sion from it ; [2] they trained people to habits 
of private and family prayer ; [3] they revived a 
spirit of faith, which had almost died out under 
the influence of the Latitudinarians and the Scep- 
tics ; [4] they cultivated the religious affections 
and kindled afresh the love of God. 

There "was also a large amount of active bene- 
volence among them which led them to under- 
take several good works of public interest and 
importance. In the year 1790 the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, intended originally for missions 
to Africa and India, was established by them, and 
out of its bosom were developed such men as 
Henry Martyn and Bishop Heber. Again, they 
took a most active part, under the leadership of 
Wilberforce, in procuring the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade, which was finally accom- 
plished, as far as England was concerned, in the 
year 1833. They co-operated likewise with the 
Dissenters in establishing the “ British and 
Foreign Bible Society” in 1804 ; and the “ Church 
Pastoral Aid Society” was founded by them in 
1829. These good works were effected at a time 
when there was but little energy for organization 
among the “High” Church party, and when if 
they had not been done by Low Churchmen they 
would not have been done at all. It may also 
be added that they used the press extensively for 
the publication of books and tracts of a religious 
character, though no high literary power was 
ever developed under the wing of the party. 

But the good which was done by the Evangelical 
school in reviving personal religion was largely 
counterbalanced by the recklessness with which 
they neglected education both among the clergy 
and the laity. They expended all their energies 
on educating the heart, and treated mankind as 
if it was rather wrong than otherwise to educate 

1 In the year 1844 one of the leading men of the later 
Low Church party, Close, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, 
published a pamphlet against such work, entitled The 
Restoration of Churches the Restoration of Popery. He 
happily lived to restore Carlisle Cathedral in the highest 
ecclesiastical taste. 
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the head. They would not, in terms, have 
denied that reason and intellect are the gifts of 
( Jod as well as faith and love, but there was always 
among them a latent prejudice against the exer- 
cise of the intellect, on the ground that it inter- 
fered with the work of grace in the soul. 'What- 
ever educational work, therefore, the Evangelical 
school engaged in, it was undertaken as a conces- 
sion to “the world” which needed to be apolo- 
gized for on the part of those who Avere “ true 
Christians.” The consequence Avas that no suffi- 
cient measures were adopted for educating the 
poor, that the schools of the middle classes fell 
into the hands of those Avho Averc incompetent to 
teach anything beyond such rudimentary knoAv- 
lcdge as would barely suffice for shopkeeping (a 
teaching umvorthy the name of “ commercial 
education” Avhich Avas given to it), and that the 
higher education of the public schools and the 
universities became, practically, of the most secu- 
lar character possible. 

Added to this, the Evangelical clergy entirely 
failed to guide the intellect of the country in their 
sermons. Their system Avas built up on a feAv 
leading doctrines, and on these two or three 
strings they Avere ever harping. They set an ex- 
cellent object before themselves, that of convert- 
ing theAvorld, but their scheme of conversion did 
not comprehend the subjugation of the intellec- 
tual poAvers to the poAver of grace; it rather looked 
to their suppression by it. Hence the “ march 
of intellect” left such pulpits of the Church of 
England as Avere occupied by them far in the 
rear. The Bible Avas made to run on Calvinistic 
rails, and those Avho declined to force all inter- 
pretation of it in this direction Avere looked upon 
as bringing “human reasoning” to bear upon the 
Word of God, and as treating that Word Avith 
disrespect instead of reverence by so doing. In 
the earlier days of the Evangelical movement 
there was indeed a section of the clergy engaged 
in it who revolted against this narrow vieAv of 
Holy Scripture, and endeavoured to establish 
that system of Biblical science Avhicli is knoAvn 
as “ Hutchinsonianism ;” but this peculiar mys- 
ticism was as unintelligible to the Avorld at large 
as German philosophy; it made no impression 
Avhatever on the age, and touched none of the 
Biblical questions Avhich are of vital interest to r 
mankind. [Hutchinsonians.] Almost the only 
other direction in which the intellectual studies 
of the school ever turned Avas that of the inter- 
pretation of unfulfilled prophecy ; and the mean 
results of their researches in this direction Avere 
uninspired predictions respecting the fall of the 
papacy, the adA r ent of the millennium, and the 
end of the world; predictions the rashness and 
valuelessness of Avhich has been sheAvn in most 
cases by the “logic of events” in their non-fulfil- 
ment. The consequence of all this AA’as that the 
Loav Church clergy Avere utterly poAverless against 
the irreligious intellect Avhich they had permitted 
to develope itself unchecked ; their pulpit teaching 
never touched the educated mind of the age, and 
their oavu mental poAver Avas so dAvarfed that they 
Avere Avholly unable to influence for good the won- 
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derfully rapid growth of literature during the last 
generation. 

The Evangelical movement may thus be cha- 
racterized generally as a movement of transition, 
so far as national religious life is concerned. It 
was a movement of unintellectual subjective reli- 
gion, leading onwards to a movement of intel- 
lectual objective religion. It taught habits of 
prayer as a stage on the road towards habits of 
adoration, so that the idea of getting good for 
ourselves by prayer was supplemented (under the 
influence of a later school) by the idea of wor- 
shipping God for llis own glory. It revived the 
spirit of faith, that others might afterwards set 
before believers definite objects in which to be- 
lieve. Such a work should never be valued lightly, 
for when men had been brought to a sense of sin, 
to repentance, and to the love of God, there was 
but a little way further for the religious life of 
the nation to travel before it would reach that 
higher ground to which, in the next generation, 
it attained. [High Churchmen.] 

LUCIANISTS. A section of the Marcionites, 
followers of Lucian, as he is called by Hippolytus 
and Epiphanius, or Lucan, as he is called by Tcr- 
tullian and Origen. This heretic was originally 
a disciple of Marcion [Hippol. Refut. Hcer. vii. 
25], and seems to have formed a sect of his own 
(as his companion Apelles did) about a.d. 140. 
Beausobre, Lardner, and some others of the same 
school, consider that they are identical with the 
Seleucians, who are mentioned by Augustine 
and Philaster, but the principal ground for this 
opinion is that the name of Scleucus is given as 
Leucius in some manuscripts of St. Jerome’s 
works. [Lardner’s Hist. Herd. 283.] 

The particular tenet by which the Lucianists 
were distinguished from the Marcionites in gene- 
ral was that, in the resurrection from the dead, 
neither the actual body nor the actual soul of the 
deceased person would arise, hut that a “ tertium 
quid,” something created for the purpose, would 
represent his personality. “We may ignore,” 
says Tertullian, “ a certain Lucan, who does not 
spare even this part of our nature, the soul, which 
he follows Aristotle in reducing to dissolution, 
and substitutes some other thing in lieu of it. 
Some third nature it is which, according to him, 
is to rise again, neither soul nor flesh ; in other 
words, not a man, but a bear perhaps — for in- 
stance, Lucan himself” [Tertull. de Resurv. cam . 
ii.]. This may have been intended by Tertullian 
to indicate that Lucan believed in the transmi- 
gration of human souls into animals of a lower 
nature than man [Mill’s N. T. Prolcgom. 334, p. 
37]. But this opinion was attributed to Marcion 
by Epiphanius, and the words of Tertullian seem 
to be rather a contemptuous rejection of Lucan’s 
opinion, whatever it was, than a statement that 
such was the terminus of that opinion. Neander 
considers that Lucan “ thought himself compelled 
to Ixdieve that everything ‘ psychical’ was perish- 
able ; hut that the irvtvfmTiKov only, which par- 
ticipated of the Divine life, was immortal” 
[Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 151, Bohn’s transl.] 

There is no evidence that the Lucianists ever 
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occupied any important position as a sect, Epi- 
phanius knowing scarcely anything about them 
in his time [Epiph. Uteres. xliii.]. Lucan him- 
self, however, exercised no small influence for 
evil, being condemned as the author of many 
forged imitations of Scripture as early as the end 
of the fifth century, by Gelasius [Gelas. Decref. 
Labb. Concil. iv. 12G4]. Many of the apocry- 
phal writings now extant under the names of the 
Apostles arc also traced up to him by Grabe 
Spicileg. S. S. Pair, ut et Hceret. vol. i.], Mill 
Prolegom. ad A 7 . T.\ and Beausobre [Hist. 
Munich, vol. i.]. 

LUCIANISTS. A name sometimes given to 
the early Arians from Lucian, who was one of 
the most famous heads of the school of Antioch, 
and among whose pupils had been the Arian 
bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris of Chal- 
ccdon, Theognis of Niccea, Leontius of Antioch, 
Antonius of Tarsus, and others [Philostorg. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 14], Lucian was himself a pupil 
of the heretical Paul of Samosata, and Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, accuses him of having 
adopted his opinions [Theodor. Hist. Eccl. i. 4]. 
During the persecution of Athanasius the Euse- 
bian party brought forward a Semi- Arian creed, 
which they alleged to be in the handwriting of 
Lucian [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iii. 5] ; but Sozomen 
seems to doubt whether this was a true assertion, 
and adds that Lucian was a most estimable man, 
and learned in the Holy Scriptures. Epiphanius 
speaks of him as infected with Arian errors 
[Epiph. Ilceres. xliii.]. If Lucian was in any 
sense the father of the errors taught by his pupils 
he must have renounced them himself in his 
later life, for he is spoken of in the highest terms 
by St. Athanasius, St. Jerome [Catal. cap. lxxvii.], 
and St. Chrysostom [Opp. i. Horn, xlvi.] ; and the 
touching account of his martyrdom at Nicomedia 
[a.d. 311], during the Diocletian persecution 
[Euseb. Hist. Eccl. viii. 13, ix. 6; Philostorg. 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 13], offers no indication that he 
was then an Arian. Epiphanius [/. c.] says that 
the Arians in his time had indeed claimed Lucian 
as one of their martyrs, but he has had a place 
in Catholic martyrologies from the earliest times 
to which they can be traced. 

LUCIFEBIANS. A schismatical party, fol- 
lowers of Lucifer, Bishop of Caralis (Cagliari) in 
Sardinia, who in the year 3G2 separated from the 
Church, on the ground that Arian bishops and 
clergy, on their return to the Church, ought 
to be admitted only to lay communion, and that 
the Church which receives them into the clerisy 
is contaminated, and her communion to be 
avoided. 

Lucifer, the fellow-labourer of Athanasius, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, and Hilary of Poitiers, 
commended by Athanasius and Jerome [Apol. de 
Fuga. Opp. i. p. 703, ed. 1G27 ; adv. Lucif. 
Opp. i. ]). 1G9, ed. 161 G], the undaunted 
opponent of the Arian Emperor at the Council 
of Milan [Ilieron. de Vir. Illustr. 1, fell into this 
schism through dissatisfaction at the lenity of 
the Council of Alexandria, which decided that 
Arian bishops and clergy, on reception into the 
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Church should retain their rank and office 
[Athan. Epist. ad Antioch , i. p. 374]. The 
divisions of the Church of Antioch at the time of 
j his council, and the part which Lucifer took are 
narrated elsewhere. [Meletians, Antiochene.] 
It is frequently said that the general disapproval 
of the consecration of Paul inns for the Etistathians 
was the first cause of Lucifer’s separating himself 
from the communion of the Catholic bishops. 
But Baulinus’ title was recognised by the Council 
of Alexandria, and generally by the Western 
Church. The disapproval of Eusebius [Sozom. 
Hist. Ecd. v. 13], and of others in private, may 
have led to a breach of communion with them indi- 
vidually, but could not have outweighed the recep- 
tion of Paulinas by the council. The vehemence 
of Lucifer’s opposition to the Aria ns drove him 
into an excess of rigour in discipline, and led him 
to advance maxims which excommunicated the 
whole Church. He retired to his diocese, and 
for the remainder of Ins life continued with 
his followers in separation from the Church. 
Tlieodoret states that he added certain new 
dogmas to the doctrine of the Church [II. E. iii. 
5]. But the testimonies of Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine clear him of this charge [Amb. 
Orat. de ohitu Satyri ; Jerome, adv. Lndf. ; 
August. liter, lxxxi.]. His rule was that lay- 
men coming over from the Arians were to be 
received by imposition of hands, with invocation 
of the Holy Spirit, that clerics could be received 
only to lay communion, and that the Church de- 
ciding otherwise was turned into a brothel. This 
last was a familiar word with the Luciferians, and 
Lucifer’s known violence of language makes it pro- 
bable enough that the word was his. The usual 
assumption of schismatics that the Church has 
apostatized is reproved by Jerome, “ Christ did not 
come down solely for the Sardinian sheepskin,” 
“ Christ is too poor if he has only a church in 
Sardinia;” and the disciplinary maxim is con- 
troverted at length in the dialogue referred to. 

From these expressions of Jerome Lardner 
inferred that the schism never spread very far. 
This is construing Jerome’s "words too literally. 
The schism found its way into Italy, Antioch, 
Spain, and Egypt ; and a bishop of the sect was 
created for Borne [Alarcell, et Faust, in Bibl. Pair. 
Lugd. v.] Hilary the Deacon, a Sardinian, who 
had been associated with Lucifer and Eusebius 
at the Council of Milan, followed Lucifer; and 
presently went beyond him by rebaptizing the 
Arians, for which Jerome calls him “ Deucalion 
orbis” [adv. Lucif. p. 170]. 

About a.d. 384 the Luciferians obtained a re- 
script from Theodosius, to secure them from per- 
secution, since they made no innovations in the 
faith. But the party came to an end rapidly. 
Theocboret speaks of it as extinct in his time 
[II. E. iii. 5]. 

The Church of Ca gliari celebrated the feast of 
a Saint Lucifer on the 20th of May. Two Arch- 
bishops of Sardinia wrote for and against the 
sanctity of Lucifer. The Congregation of the In- 
quisition imposed silence on both parties, and 
decreed that the veneration of Lucifer should 
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stand as it was. The Bollandists defend this 
decree of the Congregation, Baillet, in his Life of 
Lucifer (and Natalis Alexander), contending that 
the Lucifer in question is not the author of the 
schism, but another Lucifer who suffered martyr- 
dom in the persecution of the Vandals. [Calmet, 
Sac. and Prof. History , lxv. 110. Liguori, Hist. 
Uteres. I. iv. 3, 50. Nat. Alex. vii. 117, ed. 1787.] 

LUCIFEB1ANS. A local name of the Beg- 
iiards, by which they were known in Anger- 
miinde about a.d. 1336. [Chronic. Magd. ap. 
Meibom, ii. 340. Mosh. de Beghard. 338.] 

LUCOPETBIANS. A name given to the 
Messalians from an alleged founder named Peter. 
Euthymius Zigabenus says that he set himself up 
as the Messiah, and promised to appear again 
after his death ; that three days after his death 
his disciples were watching for his resurrection 
when the devil appeared to them in the form of 
a wolf, and that hence they named their founder 
in derision AvKoirerpos, or Wolf- Peter. The prin- 
cipal disciple and successor of Peter is said to 
have been Tyehicus, whom Euthymius alleges to 
have applied to his master all the texts in Holy 
Scripture which speak of the First and Third 
Persons of the Holy Trinity. What is the true 
foundation of this legend it is impossible to say. 
[Euthymius, Triumph, de Seda Messaliau.] 

LULLABDS. The name of some fraternities 
in Germany and the Netherlands, which were 
formed in the twelfth century for carrying to 
the grave the bodies of those who had died of 
the plague when no other persons were willing 
to perform this office of charity, and who were 
popularly so called from the soft funeral hymns 
which they sang [“ lullen,” “lollen,” “ lallen,” 
Old German ] as their mournful processions went 
on their way. These fraternities were known 
among themselves by the names of “ Cellite 
Brothers and Sisters ” or “ Brothers and Sisters 
of St. Alexius;” the one from their houses claim- 
ing to be monastic cells, the other from their 
patron saint. They were also known as “ die 
Nollbriider,” from the obsolete word “ Nollen.” 

The Lullards appear to have been viewed with 
distrust at a very early date by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. In the year 1309 they are spoken 
of in the neighbourhood of Liege as “ quidam 
hypocritm gyro vagi, qui ‘ Lollardi,’ sive Demm 
laudantes, vocabantur” [Gest. Pont if . Leod. Script. 
ii. 350]. In 1395 the Pope Boniface IX. recalls 
any privileges which had been granted by him- 
self or his predecessors to persons of either sex 
“ vulgo Beghardi, seu ‘ Lullardi ’ et 6 Zuestriones,’ 
a seipsis 1 Fratricelli ’ seu * Pau peres puerili ’ 
nominati,” on the ground that heresies were lurk- 
ing among them. A few years afterwards [a.d. 
1408] Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
plains that his province is infected with “new 
unprofitable doctrines, and blemished with the 
new damnable brand of Lollardy ” [J ohnson’s 
Canons, ii. 470.] 

In the year 1472 the Cellites were admitted 
among the exempt religions orders by Sixtus IV., 
and had further privileges conferred upon them 
in 1506 by Julius III. It is probable therefore 
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that the name of Lullard had come to signify 
t wo different classes of persons, the original fra- 
ternities for tho burial of the dead, and those 
who were associated with the general stream of 
heresy which began to How so strongly in the 
Beghards and the Wickliffites in the fourteenth 
and lifteentli centuries [Mosh. Eccl. Hist, ii. 285, 
Stubbs’ ed.]. 

LUT1IERAXS. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the urgent need of a Re- 
formation in the Church became universally 
acknowledged. Corruption tainted every order. 
Bishops and abbots had become more like secular 
princes than spiritual fathers, or had degenerated 
into unscrupulous statesmen, their example na- 
turally affecting the lower orders of the clergy 
and the laity also. The Papacy had been polluted 
by the immoralities of Alexander VI., and was 
not raised very highly again as a religious in- 
stitution by Julius II., a man in whom there was 
more of the soldier than the priest, or by Leo X., 
whoso elegant tastes and refined scholarship were 
chequered by a scarcely disguised infidelity. In 
fact the revival of learning had become, in Italy 
at least, a revival of heathenism, and the state of 
morals, as revealed in Boccaccio’s Decameron , 
was frightful in the extreme, while the wealth of 
nations was drained into Italy upon religious 
pretexts, to support the luxuriousness of the 
Roman Court. It was under these circumstances 
that Lutheranism sprang into being, and as all 
reform within the Church was at first refused, 
the Catholic Church lost a considerable part of 
the Teutonic and all the Scandinavian race. 

Martin Luther, the son of John Luther, a re- 
finer of metals, was born at Eisleben in Saxony, 
on the Eve of St. Martin’s Day 1483. His 
childhood was passed at Mansfield, were his father 
had settled as chief magistrate. The Universities, 
first of Eisenach and then of Magdeburg, laid in 
him the foundations of that learning of which he 
afterwards made such effectual use. In 1501 he 
migrated to the University of Erfurt, where he 
took his degree. He had originally intended to 
devote himself to the study of civil law, but the 
sudden death of a friend, struck by lightning, 
strengthened in him those religious impressions 
by which he had always been to a great extent 
influenced. Accordingly, he entered in 1505 tho 
monastery of Augustine Eremites at Erfurt, sup- 
posing that the life and discipline of a monk was 
the best aid to the practice of religion and study 
of theology. Ilis religious history at this period 
is interesting. He used often to meditate upon 
the anger of God and His many judgments of sin, 
until at length he became possessed by an ex- 
treme dread of eternal judgment. His fears 
urged him on to a more diligent study of the 
Scriptures, with which it is said that lie first be- 
came acquainted in his monastery, and at the same 
time the sermons of an aged monk at Erfurt on 
the remission of sins taught him to discriminate 
between a general belief in the article, such as 
devils might have, and the particular adaptation 
of it to his own needs. This led him to a more 
attentive study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and from 
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them he at length evolved his doctrine of 
justification by faith only. His principle was, 
believe, or rather feel, that your sins are for- 
given, and they are forgiven. This faith would 
cover anything. He is reported to have said, 
“ Pecca fortiter, erode fortius.” Meanwhile he 
studied carefully the works of St. Augustine, nor 
did he negleofc the authors who had the best re- 
puto in his day, the Schoolman Ockham, as 
might have been expected, being his favourite 
among them. 

In 1508 he was summoned to the newly- 
founded University of Wittenberg, at the in- 
stance of John Stanpitz, Provincial of the 
Augustinians, and Professor at Wittenberg. There 
his fame for philosophical and theological know- 
ledge increased. In 1507 he had been ordained 
priest and celebrated his first mass. Three years 
later he was sent on business connected with his 
order to Rome, where the profligacy, the in- 
fidelity, and the irreligion that prevailed, did not 
help to confirm his attachment to the existing 
order of things. In 1512 he took his Doctor’s 
degree, and began to give public instruction in 
Theology. In his lectures he based his teaching 
upon the Scriptures and the writings of St. Au- 
gustine, rather than upon the Schoolmen, against 
whom he wrote several theses. 

At this time Leo X., vdio wanted money partly 
to meet his extravagances and partly to complete 
St. Peter’s, sought to supply the want by issuing 
an extraordinary number of indulgences. These 
had originally been remissions or relaxations of 
canonical penance, but w T ere now regarded as full 
pardons for every kind of sin, past, present, or to 
come, so that the fortunate possessor v r ould be 
secure of an immediate entrance into Paradise 
after death. The sale of these indulgences v r as 
conducted with scarcely less decorum than that 
of quack medicines at a fair; one of their most 
scandalous vendors being Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar, the sub-commissary of the Elector Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, who carried on the business 
as a mere matter of ordinary trade, wherein the 
object was to gain the largest possible return. 
It was even said that indulgences were staked at 
the gaming-table. The discontent which this 
conduct caused impelled John of Staupitz to put 
forward Luther to oppose him, a task which 
Luther w r as ready enough to undertake ; for some 
of those wdio had confessed to him had held 
forth the indulgences as a plea against the pen- 
ance which he had imposed : whereupon he had 
refused them absolution, and so drew upon him- 
self the angry threats of Tetzel. 

Luther, having appealed in vain to the Elector 
Archbishop to stop the sale, first preached a ser- 
mon against the abuse, and then in the autumn 
of 1517 set up on the door of the Castle Church 
in Wittenberg ninety-five theses against indul- 
gences, copies of which he also sent to the neigh- 
bouring bishops [Loschcr, Acts of the Reforma- 
tion, i. 4387]. He maintained therein that the 
whole life of a Christian ought to be one con- 
tinued act of penance; that the papal indul- 
gences could not go beyond the remission of can- 
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onical penance, which could be imposed on the 
living only ; therefore, they did not affect the 
dead : that those who trusted in them for salva- 
tion would with their dcluders perish everlast- 
ingly ; that they are in fact quite distinct from 
the pardon of God ; that contrition alone is neces- 
sary ; that the truly penitent have full remission 
from all pains or guilt, even though they be with- 
out a written indulgence. He did not however 
undervalue papal absolution as a declaration of 
remission, but he considered it most hurtful if 
men got to trust in it, or lost through it the fear 
of God : if the Pope possessed the power he 
ought to exercise it freely for the love of God, 
and not for the sake of money or to build a 
church. He also preached a sermon on indul- 
gence and grace, in which he attacked the doc- 
trine that satisfaction necessarily finds place in 
true repentance. These proceedings drew out 
from Tetzel a reply in the shape of counter theses, 
in which he was seconded by other men of learn- 
ing, chiefly Dominicans, to whom Luther replied 
with great acrimony and zeal. 

The Pope, though at first he did not trouble 
himself about the matter, was at length per- 
suaded to interfere. Instead, however, of requir- 
ing Luther’s presence at Pome, which had been 
his first intention, he deputed his Cardinal Le- 
gate Cajetan, at Augsburg, to arrange the dis- 
pute. His haughty demand of unconditional 
submission provoked Luther to appeal from a 
Pope who had been ill informed to one who 
should be better informed, and at length from 
the Pope to a General Council. About this time 
the Emperor Maximilian died, and during the 
interval before the election of a successor the 
government was conducted by the Vicar of the 
Empire, Frederick, Elector of Saxony, Luther’s 
immediate sovereign and protector. Meanwhile 
the papal proceedings were suspended, and Luther 
had time to draw around him friends and followers, 
among whom the most celebrated was Schwartz- 
erd, or Melanchthon, a professor of Wittenberg, 
Leo wished to win over Frederick with a view 
to the imperial election, and accordingly sent his 
chamberlain, Charles of Miltitz, to settle affairs. 
By his conciliating manner he persuaded Luther 
to promise to keep silent, if his enemies did the 
same, and to profess publicly obedience to Pome. 
This Luther was the more easily persuaded to do 
as Miltitz had stopped the proceedings of Tetzel. 

But a disputation at Leipsic upon free-will 
between Eck and Bodenstein of Carlstadt, a fol- 
lower of Luther’s, opened the controversy afresh, 
as the primacy of the Pope was dragged into the 
question, and Eck stigmatized his opponents as 
Hussites and Lutheran heretics. It was at this 
time that Luther began seriously to inquire into 
the grounds of the papal claims, and to express 
those doubts which afterwards led to an open 
rupture. After the actual conference the dispute 
was continued in writing, so that men’s attention 
was once more drawn to him and his opinions. 
The Bohemian Calixtines wrote to him con- 
gratulating and encouraging him, and he was 
thus the more confirmed in his design to appear 


as a Church reformer. Frederick of Saxony 
proved his firm friend ; Erasmus pleaded for him 
with the Elector Archbishop of Mayence, and 
supporters began to shew themselves in various 
parts of Germany, whereupon he issued an appeal 
to the Christian nobles. 

A bull of excommunication was issued against 
Luther on July 15th, 1520. Forty-one proposi- 
tions taken from his w r orks were pronounced 
heretical ; his writings were proscribed ; he was 
declared excommunicate if he should not retract 
within sixty days, and all the princes were called 
upon to seize his person. The bull was received 
in Germany u r ith open marks of disapprobation, 
and met by Luther’s work De Captivitate Baby - 
lonica Ecclesice , in which he entirely threw over 
indulgences (hitherto allov r ed by him in a modi- 
fied form), and declared the papacy to be the 
Kingdom of Babylon, and the power of Nimrod 
the mighty hunter. He requested his friends to 
burn his early books on each of these subjects ; 
he maintained that there were three Sacraments, 
Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist, in the last 
he claimed the cup for the laity, denied transub- 
stantiation as a Thomist and papal doctrine; 
lie declared that the elements continued true 
bread and true wine, but that there was in them 
a real Presence of Christ’s true Body and true 
Blood ; he denied the doctrine of sacrifice in the 
mass, and the sacrament of extreme unction. 
As his friends encouraged him to go on in his 
resistance, and demanded an impartial investiga- 
tion into the point at issue, Luther was embol- 
dened to send a fierce letter to the Pope, together 
with his -work on Christian Liberty, in which he 
maintained his doctrine on justification in its 
most offensive form, and inveighed furiously 
against the vices of the papal court. At length, 
after having appealed to a General Council, on 
December 10th, 1520, he appeared in public at the 
eastern gate of Wittenberg, formally abjured the 
papal authority, and flung into a large fire which 
had been prepared the Bull, the Decretals, the 
Extravagants, and the Clementines, adding the 
words, “ Because thou hast troubled the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord, therefore may the eternal fire 
torment thee.” In consequence the Pope issued 
another bull of excommunication and interdict 
upon any place where he or his followers might 
reside, calling in also the aid of the secular arm, 
which the newly elected Emperor Charles V. 
was glad to afford. 

A diet had been assembled at Worms early in 
1521, to which Aleander, the papal legate, ap- 
pealed, but the assembled princes were unwilling 
to condemn Luther at the mere instance of pope 
or emperor ; they had also a quarrel of their own 
with the Pope, and drew up a list of a hundred 
and one grievances. 

As they required that the reformer should be 
summoned to answer for himself, a safe con- 
duct was granted to him, and he appeared before 
the diet. There he avowed his works and refused 
to recant, but his safe conduct was respected, and 
no violence was done to his person, notwith- 
standing the suggestions of the papal legates. 
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After his departure the ban of the empire was 
published against him and his adherents. The 
safe-conduct gave him protection for twenty-one 
days only, after which he would bo exposed to 
the attacks of his watchful enemies; the Elector 
of Saxony, therefore, who had no desire to oppose 
directly the imperial power, devised a stratagem 
to secure his safety. A body of masked horsemen, 
disguised as brigands, seized him and carried him 
off tn the Castle of Wartbnrg, where he remained 
for three quarters of a year in honourable cap- 
tivity, concealed alike from friends and foes, being 
unknown even to his guards. During this interval 
he gave himself up to study, and commenced the 
translation of the Scriptures into German. This 
was not however the lirst translation of the kind, 
for there were no fewer than fourteen printed 
editions of the Bible in High and Low German 
between 14G2 and 1518 [Walch, Biblloth . iv. 
7G]. He also issued various tracts against con- 
fession, masses, vows, and enforced clerical celi- 
bacy, and sent a very combative reply to Henry 
YIll.’s treatise on the seven sacraments. 

The ban of the Empire fell with comparative 
harmlessness upon his followers. The Emperor 
was too much engaged with the French War to 
put it into execution ; many of the princes openly 
favoured the Lutherans, and others were indif- 
ferent or did not care to make themselves un- 
popular with their subjects. It had practical 
force only in the personal domains of the Emperor 
and his brother, in Bavaria and the Duchy of 
Saxony, and where some of the prince bishops 
thought fit to enforce it. Meanwhile the Church 
system was overthrown at Wittenberg, and a new 
state of things brought in under the auspices of 
Carlstadt. The monks were encouraged to desert 
their monasteries, several priests contracted mar- 
riage, private masses were abolished, images were 
removed from the churches, auricular confession 
and the invocation of the saints were discontinued, 
and the cup was restored to the laity. Those 
clergy who still persisted in celebrating mass and 
chanting the hours were exposed to mob violence. 
Those changes alarmed Luther as being too hasty, 
and accordingly he wrote to the Elector to depre- 
cate them. There was the more urgent cause to 
do so, for fanatics like the Anabaptists began to 
appear, teaching the doctrine of a visible kingdom 
of Christ upon earth, soon to he manifested, in 
which rights of property should be unknown, and 
denying Infant Baptism. Lutlicr, therefore, left 
his retreat without consulting the Elector (to 
whom he afterwards wrote an apology), and 
hastened back to Wittenberg, where the control 
of ecclesiastical affairs was placed in his hands. 
Of the changes made by Carlstadt, he confirmed 
some and moderated others. Private masses were 
abolished, the use of images and the practice of 
confession were restored, and the reception of the 
communion, under one or both kinds, was left to 
the discretion of the people themselves. He now 
[a. i). 1522] published his translation of the New 
Testament. 

Much opposition was checked by the fact that 
the now Pope, Hadrian VI., was ail honest, 
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sincere, and religious man, who had a real desire 
to remedy the evils that he saw existing round 
him, and openly admitted that the whole Church 
required a thorough reform. That he was sincere 
is unquestionable, though he may have also hoped 
to lessen the influence of Luther, by taking the 
work into his own hands. As it was, he only 
damped the ardour of his own supporters, and 
drew out from the Diet of Nuremberg a more 
urgent demand for the redress of grievances, and 
a petition for a general council. But Hadrian’s 
efforts were cut short by his death, and the acces- 
sion of the most conservative of Popes, Clement 
VII., in 1523. Luther won over many of the 
Princes by his proposal to secularize the monastic 
and episcopal property ; and about this time the 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark leagued together 
to establish Lutheranism in their own dominions. 
The whole of the north coast of Germany was 
now on his side, as were many of the free towns, 
and he confirmed his followers everywhere in 
their belief by his writings. But the} 7 had become 
so numerous that a closer organization was neces- 
sary. Accordingly, he prepared a revised and 
translated form of the mass, and arranged for the 
systematic management of the revenues of his 
communion, according to the primitive plan, by 
appointing definite portions for the clergy, for 
the schools, for the relief of the poor, for the 
repair of churches. At first his changes were 
designed for Saxony only, hut they were after- 
wards adopted in all the countries where his 
doctrines prevailed. The successful spread of 
those doctrines was very rapid. It was in vain 
that the papal legates demanded from one diet 
after another the execution of the decree of 
Worms against him and his followers, and that 
the Emperor confirmed the request by his rescript. 
They were met with demands for the redress of griev- 
ances and the convocation of a general council. 
It was indeed proposed that a diet to be summoned 
at Spires should arrange matters, but meanwhile 
the Lutherans were left practically in peace. 

In 1524, Luther threw off the monastic dress 
which lie had up to this time retained. The 
same year witnessed his quarrel with Erasmus, 
who had hitherto been able to occupy a middle 
position, and though he was strongly in favour 
of reform, would not renounce communion with 
Borne. This was a position that Luther could 
neither endure nor understand, and the admirers 
of each were constantly urging on their chiefs to 
break with the other as a time-server or a heretic. 
Luther’s violence, and a request from Henry of 
England, provoked Erasmus to publish his work 
on Eree Will, in which he opposed, though with 
moderation, the Augustinian opinions that Luther 
had adopted. Luther rejoined in a treatise on 
the Slavery of the Will, which was in part an 
intemperate answer to Erasmus, and in part a 
personal attack upon him. To this Erasmus 
replied in his Hyperaspistcs [a.u. 152G], and 
then threw himself entirely iuto the arms of the 
party opposed to Luther. 

This was followed by the controversy with 
Zwingli on the Eucharist. Luther ever held 
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firmly to the belief in the Real Presence (“ Ob- 
jective ” as we should now term it), although he 
was not always consistent with himself in his 
manner of explaining it. Carlstadt had effected 
at Orlamund what he considered a more thorough 
reformation. He disallowed the use of images 
entirely, and in his views on the Eucharist dis- 
sented from his old master. But Luther proved 
too strong for him, and being obliged to retire to 
Basle, he was at length reduced to such narrow 
circumstances that he gave way and returned to 
Saxony. Zwingli had adopted Carlstadt’s theory 
that the Eucharist is a mere memorial rite, and 
defended it in several works, and as it thus began 
to prevail in Southern Germany as well as in 
Switzerland, Luther again plunged into the 
conflict. A conference held between him and 
Zwingli, at Marburg, in a.d. 1529, at the 
instance of Philip Landgrave of Hesse, ended in 
a final separation. Luther has been censured for 
his conduct on this occasion, and, no doubt, he 
did carry on the controversy with all the violence 
natural to his character, but no permanent union 
could be expected between an earnest believer in 
the Peal Presence and a dogmatic denier of it. 
Another blow fell upon him through the insur- 
rection of the Anabaptists, for although Luther 
had ascribed their principles to the inspiration of 
the Devil, and encouraged the Princes to wield 
the temporal sword that God had entrusted to 
them against the fanatics, many supposed that 
they were only carrying out Luther’s own prin- 
ciples to their extreme, and thus his cause was 
not a little damaged. 

In 1525, Luther, a professed monk, married a 
nun, Catherine Bora, a lady of high rank. His 
friends greatly blamed him for this act, concern- 
ing which he himself had misgivings at times. 
Both parties concerned were under a vow of 
celibacy, and whatever may be thought of the 
expediency of such vows, few would deny, that 
having been taken, a religious reformer ought 
to have self-eommand enough to keep them, and 
to be above suspicion in his own conduct. 

In spite of these drawbacks, Luther’s sect 
rapidly extended itself. Besides the Elector of 
Saxony, he had the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Zell, 
among his followers, together with many free 
cities of the Empire. The Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order and Margrave of Brandenburg 
broke through his vows, secularized Eastern 
Prussia, the possession of his order, added it to 
Brandenburg, and so founded in sacrilege what 
afterwards became the Kingdom of Prussia. As- 
sociations for defence were formed by the Princes 
of both sides, by the Catholics in the League of 
Ratisbon, by the Lutherans in that of Torgau. 

The Diet of Spires, in 1526, allowed freedom 
and toleration to the Lutherans until a General 
Council should be assembled; but the Council 
was delayed owing to the wars of the Emperor 
with France and Italy, and the intrigues of the 
Pope.- Three years later, in a second Diet at 
Spires, the tolerant decrees of the first Diet were 
virtually repealed by the following enactments: — 


[1.] That where the Edict of Worms had been 
executed it should be still observed. 

[2.] That no further innovations should be 
made by the Lutherans. 

[3.] That the Mass should be re-established in 
all places where it had been abolished, and that 
the Catholie subjects of Lutheran Princes should 
enjoy complete toleration. 

[4.] No new doctrines were to be preached, 
or any contrary to the interpretation of the 
Church. 

[5.] There were to be no new hostilities under 
pretence of religion. 

[6.] The Zwinglians and Anabaptists were to 
be proscribed. 

The Lutheran Princes published a protest 
against this Edict, and so won for themselves the 
name of “ Protestants.” In this protest they 
declared, — 

[1.] That the unanimous decision of one Diet 
ought not to be rescinded by a mere majority in 
another. 

[2.] That their consciences would not allow 
them to restore the Mass among their subjects, 
i.e. the Catholie minority, or allow two forms of 
administering the Communion in one place. 

[3.] They objected to clause 4, the ^question 
being, What is the true Church ? 

[4.] They held to Scripture as the sole infal- 
lible rule of life, to be interpreted by itself alone, 
and not by tradition ; they would not allow 
anything to be taught within their dominions 
exeept Scripture. 

[5.] They consented to proscribe the Anabap- 
tists, but desired to exempt from persecution the 
Zwinglians. [Coxe, House of Austria, c. xxviii. 
sub fin 

This protest was signed by the Elector of 
Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg Anspach, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Brunswick 
and his brother, the Prince of Anhalt, with the 
representatives of the imperial cities, Strasburg, 
Nuremburg, Ulm, Constance, and ten others of 
less note ; to which shortly afterwards were added 
Augsburg, Frankfort, Hanover, Hamburg, and 
others. The protest was sent to the Emperor, 
who received it with marks of severe displeasure, 
and arrested the deputies who had been appointed 
to convey it ; but he was shortly afterwards in- 
duced to act with more moderation, and summon 
a Diet to meet at Augsburg. Here the Protes- 
tants, who were still labouring under the stigma 
of a connection with the Anabaptists, put forth 
the Confession of Faith known as the Confession 
of Augsburg, which has become one of the autho- 
rized formularies of the Lutheran communion. It 
had been drawn up by Luther, but was revised 
and somewhat softened down by Melanehtlion. 
It contains twenty-eight articles, of which twenty- 
one are affirmative and declaratory of doctrine, 
and seven polemical, against Roman doctrine or 
practice. The Emperor received the Confession 
with coldness, and forbade its publication. Fruit- 
less discussions followed, but the divisions of the 
Catholics proved the safeguard of the Protestants, 
some advocating extreme measures, while others, 
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headed l>y the Elector Archbishop of Mentz, 
recommended conciliation. Finally a decree was 
passed ordering the re-establishment of all sup- 
pressed doctrines and practices, the enforcement 
of clerical celibacy, and the restoration of all 
the plundered Church property. But no practical 
result followed, for all parties were looking forward 
to the meeting of a Ceneral Council, which, how- 
ever, the Pope still contrived to delay. Put the 
election in 1531 of the Emperor’s brother, Fer- 
dinand of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
to be King of the Romans, alarmed the Protestant 
Princes, who at Smalkald formed a league for 
the protection of their religion and liberty. The 
history of this League, with its first transient 
success and final disastrous failure, forms part of 
the history of the Holy Roman Empire, and not 
of the Lutherans. A civil war followed, and the 
result was that the Protestants were entirely 
foiled on every side. Hermann, the reforming 
Elector Archbishop of Cologne, was deposed, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg and the Duke of 
Saxony were won over by Charles to desert their 
party, other Princes were compelled to submit, 
and the two great champions of the Protestant 
cause, the Elector of Saxony, the son of Luther’s 
old friend, and the Landgrave of Hesse, were 
made prisoners. Charles was everywhere trium- 
phant. 'Wittenberg itself fell into his hands, 
but he used his victory with moderation, allowing 
the Protestants to continue in peace. 

The remainder of Luther’s life was uneventful; 
but he was fully occupied in writing, and in 
superintending the communities which were called 
by his name, living in security at Wittenberg, 
where he could defy alike the thunders of the 
Vatican and the menaces of the Emperor. Death 
carried him off before the triumph of Charles and 
the fall of Wittenberg, which probably would 
have been followed by more severe measures 
against him. lie died shortly after the first 
meeting of the Council of Trent, in 1546, at his 
native place, Eisleben, whither he had been 
summoned by the Count of Mansfeldt to settle 
by his local knowledge a dispute that had arisen 
about boundaries. He was buried at Wittenberg 
with great pomp. 

Luther’s extraordinary strength of character is 
shewn by the great Revolution which owes its 
origin, its course, and its final triumph to him. 
Nothing but a strong self-will would have enabled 
him to withstand the powers alike of the Pope 
and the Emperor, but it often hurried him into 
too great violence in his controversies with his 
opponents. For the Pope, as might be expected, 
he had no consideration ; but in his disputes with 
Henry VIII. and Duke George of Saxony, he 
displayed a violence of temper which only injured 
his cause. His final breach with Zwingli was 
unavoidable ; but the controversy with Erasmus 
was carried on by him with an unbecoming heat, 
which only alienated and sent into the arms of 
the opposite party one who had strong yearnings 
after reform. 

The other great defect of Luther’s character 
was his subjectiveness. He had himself gone 
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through a certain spiritual course, by which ho 
had been brought from sorrow and despondency 
to find peace; and, like Wesley, he supposed that 
every one else must experience the same, or else 
forfeit his claim to be considered a child of light. 
In a similar spirit he rejected the Epistle of St. 
dames and the Apocalypse from the Canon, 
because they did not accommodate themselves to 
his judgment, or rather his theory, and thus he 
laid the foundation of that Rationalism which 
afterwards prevailed so extensively in Germany. 
He claimed for himself to throw off Church 
authority, but it was that he might set up ail 
authority of his own, and he would not allow to 
Erasmus, to Carlstadt, to Zwingli, or to the 
Anabaptists the right of differing from him. 

The history of Lutheranism after the death of 
Luther may be shortly told. 

When Charles had destroyed the power of the 
League he contented himself with asserting his 
political supremacy over the Protestant Princes, 
and did not interfere with their religious prin- 
ciples. His desire was to effect a comprehension 
through the Council of Trent, which was then 
commencing its sittings. Of the history of the 
Council it is not the place to speak, save that at 
the critical moment, the Pope, for his private 
ends, baffled the Emperor’s design, by suspending 
its sittings. Thus disappointed, Charles drew up 
twenty-six articles of compromise, known as the 
Interim, which he submitted to both parties. It 
was to hold good only until the Council had 
given judgment on the disputed points, whence 
it derived its name. For the most part it allowed 
matters tc remain for the time as they were, and 
was therefore gladly accepted by the moderate 
Lutherans, although the more rigid, particularly 
those in the imperial cities, still held aloof, until 
they were reduced by force of arms. But these 
victories lessened the Emperor’s authority, by 
kindling the jealousies of Catholic and Protestant 
Princes alike ; and Maurice, the new Elector of 
Saxony, by whose aid he had won most of his 
power, was still a zealous Protestant, although 
ambition had hitherto got the better of his reli- 
gious principles. Maurice now felt alarm for the 
existence of his party, and accordingly began to 
intrigue against the Emperor, until seizing a 
favourable opportunity, when the attention of the 
latter was drawn off to the Council of Trent, he 
again raised the standard of civil war. His pro- 
fessed object was to protect the liberties of the 
Empire, to maintain the Protestant religion, and 
to liberate the Landgrave of Hesse, whom Charles 
had long detained in unjust captivity. In the 
war that followed, the ascendancy of the Protes- 
tant party was once more established, and Charles 
himself narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
His ill success, the advance of the Turks into 
Hungary, and the mediation of his brother Fer- 
dinand, the King of the Romans, at length induced 
him to consent to the treaty of Passau, 1552. 
'Fhe Landgrave was set at liberty, and the 
Lutherans were placed on an equal footing with 
the Catholics of the Empire until a diet could 
meet which should settle all religious and civil 
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difficulties. But Albert of Brandenburg refused 
to be bound by the treaty, and carried on a war 
of plunder with the Catholic Princes, until the 
ban of the Empire having been published against 
him, he was driven into exile, and his dominions 
were granted to his nephew, the Margrave of 
Anspach. 

The long expected diet met at Augsburg in 
1555, under Ferdinand King of the Romans, who 
used all his influence to effect a reconciliation 
between the contending parties. The result was 
an act of perpetual peace and toleration for all 
who adhered to the Confession of Augsburg. 
Henceforth Lutheranism became the established 
religion of North Germany, and was placed on 
an equal footing with the Church in the imperial 
government. The only remaining point of dis- 
pute concerned the ecclesiastical fiefs. Ferdinand 
decreed that toleration should be granted to sub- 
jects, but that the change of religion in any 
prelate should ipso facto vacate his benefice. 
This decision was disputed in later times, but the 
question was finally settled after the Thirty Years’ 
War, when the treaty of Passau was again confirmed. 

To return now to the internal history of Luther’s 
communion. His place was at first filled by Mel- 
anchthon, but he was too gentle to maintain 
Luther’s pre-eminence, and henceforth the cause 
won no more triumphs, but rather retrogressed, 
first before the reformations effected in the Church 
by the Council of Trent, and then before Calvinism. 
The causes for this are easy to see. The chief 
cause was the fearful spread of immorality among 
Luther’s followers, arising from his doctrine of 
justification: an evil which was acknowledged 
alike by friend and foe. There were first the Anti- 
nomians, who appeared before Luther’s death 
under Agricola. He maintained that the Gospel 
only should be taught in the Churches to the 
exclusion of the Law ; but his disciples claimed 
the right to sin as much as they pleased if only 
they held to Christ. Even among the Lutherans 
Nicholas Amsdorf declared that good works 
were pernicious to salvation, and many others, 
without going so far, were indifferent about 
Christian holiness. The preachers in their ser- 
mons confined themselves more and more to 
polemics, or to dry points of philosophical theo- 
logy, to the loss of spiritual religion. And 
though learning flourished, Erastianism swallowed 
up zeal and piety. 

The later history of the Lutherans resolves 
itself into two chapters, their controversies among 
themselves, and their efforts to bring about union 
with the Calvinists. 

The first controversy was that of the Adiaphora, 
or things indifferent, arising from the Interim. 
This decree proved distasteful to both Catholics and 
Protestants ; and Melanchthon, when called upon 
to give his opinion on the matter, declared that 
while it could not be accepted as a whole, sub- 
mission would prove the best course in things in- 
different, such as concerning the exact number of 
the Sacraments, many rites and ceremonies, particu- 
larly chanting, unction, &c. This decision gave 
rise to a fierce controversy. The rigid Lutherans 
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branded the accepters of the Interim as Adia- 
ruoRiSTS, and alleged that Melanchthon was 
defective on the doctrine of Justification, because 
he maintained the necessity of good works. The 
controversy was put an end to by the Formula of 
Concord, and in the interval was thrown into the 
background by the Synergistic dispute. 

The Synergists declared that man co-operates 
with God in the work of salvation. On this 
point also Melanchthon sided with them in op- 
position to the rigid Lutherans, who were headed 
by Flacius of Saxe-Weimar, Professor of Divinity 
at Jena. His intemperate zeal threatened to cause 
a schism between the Lutherans of Saxony and 
of Saxe-Weimar, which was prevented only by 
the interference of the Princes. Many other dis- 
putes broke out and sectarian divisions arose, and 
their result was seriously to impede the progress 
of Lutheranism. At length, at the instance of 
the Elector of Saxony and the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, who saw and lamented the evils of 
division, a body of moderate men w r as appointed 
to draw up a Formula of Concord, which might 
be accepted by the whole Lutheran body. Diffi- 
cult although this undertaking was, it proved 
successful beyond anticipation. The Form was 
produced at a conference at Torgau in 1576. It 
was examined and corrected by a large number 
of Lutheran Doctors, was submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Princes, was at last brought 
forward before a general assembly of divines that 
met at Magdeburg, and was adopted by them as 
an authoritative exponent of Lutheran doctrine 
against Calvinists on the one hand, and Lutheran 
innovators on the other. 

The next important controversy was that of the 
Syncretists, commenced by George Calixtus in 
the following century. His aim was to induce the 
Lutheran and Reformed (or Calvinist) communions, 
to which he was quite ready to add the Catholics, 
not indeed to unite in one body, but to abstain 
from mutual enmity and to join together in the 
bonds of brotherly love. He believed, to the 
scandal of many of that time, that the knowledge 
of the Holy Trinity is less clearly revealed in the 
Old Testament than in the New, that good works 
arc necessary to salvation, and that God is ac- 
cidentally (per accidens) the author of sin. This 
dispute was ended by the rise of Pietism. [See 
further, J. G. Walch’s Introduction to the Con- 
troversies in the Lutheran Church .] 

Pietism was an attempt to lessen the profligacy, 
w r ant of discipline, and the general disorders which 
had been caused by the Thirty Years’ War. It 
originated with Spener of Frankfort, who strove 
to effect a reform similar to that which Wes- 
ley afterwards had in view in England. He 
instituted prayer meetings, private classes for 
religious instruction, to be carried on side by side 
with the public services and exegetical teaching 
of Scripture. But many of his followers degene- 
rated into wild enthusiasts, prophecy-mongers and 
fanatics, so that in some places laws were enacted 
against them, and the magistrates were compelled 
to suppress their meetings, owing to the commo- 
tions to which they gave occasion. 
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In the last century a body of men, the Herron- 
li litter of Lusatia, formed a distinct social and 
religious communit} 1, under Count Zinzendorf. 
Many of them had originally been Lutherans, 
with whom they professed to agree in doctrine, 
though their ecclesiastical discipline was peculiar, 
but they actually formed a distinct sect, and as 
such have ever been discountenanced by the 
rigid Lutherans. [Moravians.] 

It only remains to glance at the relations 
between the Lutheran and the Calvinistie bodies. 
An attempt had been made in the sixteenth 
century to effect a union, but this was rendered 
hopeless by the Formula of Concord. It may 
have been in consequence of this Formula that 
Maurice Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel went over to 
the Calvinists, and displaced all the Lutheran 
teachers in the University of Marburg, and the 
ministers generally throughout his dominions. 
This was in 1 604. The dispossessed found shelter 
in Ilesse-Darmstadt, which hascontinuedLutheran. 

In 1610 the Elector of Brandenburg adopted 
a modified Calvinism. He introduced the simpler 
form of worship, and embraced Calvin’s views on 
the Person of Christ, and on the Eucharist, but 
rejected his teaching on Grace and the Divine 
decrees. He was content to hold these opinions 
himself, and put no restraint upon his subjects, 
but allowed, what Avas rare in those days, liberty 
of conscience to all. Henceforth his successors, 
the Electors and Kings of Prussia, have distin- 
guished themselves by their efforts to bring about 
a union from time to time, as in a.d. 1631, 1662, 
1736, and in 1817. The last endeavour has met 
with a certain amount of success. The King of 
Prussia in that year formed out of both commun- 
ions in his dominions one Evangelical Christian 
Church ; the names alike of Protestant and Re- 
formed being abolished. In a.d. 1822 a new 
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Liturgy was drawn up and accepted by 7750 out 
of 8950 congregations ; the opposition coming 
partly from Berlin, where a protest was made by 
the magistrates and twelve ministers, and partly 
from Silesia. The old Lutherans, as they were 
called, were for some time subjected to persecution, 
particularly in Silesia, where troops were quartered 
upon them to bring them into submission, and 
numbers of them fled to America, but they are 
now recognised by the law. [United Evangeli- 
cal Church.] 

While the Lutheran and Reformed bodies exist 
side by side in many parts of Germany, it may 
be said generally that the greater part of North 
Germany, Hanover, Saxony, Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
and Saxe-Coburg, and, in the south, Wurtemberg, 
are Lutherans ; whereas in Hesse-Cassel, Baden, 
and Anhalt, Calvinism prevails. The Scandin- 
avian kingdoms arc rigidly Lutheran, and there 
an Episcopal form of Church Government and 
some ancient Catholic customs have been retained. 
[Swedish Protestants.] 

Latterly, Lutheranism has spread widely in 
America owing to the German immigration. 
Its adherents are, however, very much divided, 
especially on questions connected with cere- 
monial worship. On the one hand are the “ Old 
Lutherans,” who used many ancient liturgical 
customs, such as altar crucifixes and altar lights; 
on the other are the “New,” or “Reformed 
Lutherans,” who discourage the use of liturgies 
and liturgical customs, and adopt the American 
fanaticism of “revivals.” [Seckendorf, Historia 
LuiheramsmL Dict. of Theol., art. Lutheran- 
ism. For a good detailed history of Lutheran 
theology and its relations, see KrautlTs Conserva- 
tive Reformation , Philadelphia, 1871.1 
LYONS, POOR OF. [Waldenses.] 
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MAC A RIANS. Tho Monothelites of Antioch, 
so called from Macarius, who was patriarch at 
the time of the second Council of Constantinople 
[a.d. G80], at which lie attended, and where he 
defended his opinions. [Monothelites.] 
MACED ON I A N S. [Pneum atom achi.] 
MACMILLANITES. [Cameronians.] 
MAGIANS. [Parsees.] 

MAHOMETAN S. The followers of Mahomet 
[a.d. 571-G32], who began to propagate his new 
faith in Arabia, his native country, about a.d. 
Gil. The name given by the founder to his 
religion and adopted by its professors, is “ Islam,” 
the meaning of which is said by some to be “ to 
make peace, obtain unanimity,” especially by sub- 
mission — hence “ to surrender,” and in a religious 
sense, “to submit wholly to God, and acknowledge 
him only as Lord;” — but by others, to be “to 
seek righteousness with all one’s strength.” 

I. Personal History op Mahomet. Mahomet, 
or, as the word is more correctly written, Moham- 
med, Mohammad, or Muhammad (“ the praised ” 
or “ the desired”), was born at Mecca, April 20th, 
a.d. 57 1. 1 It seems that he was named Kotham, 
and that he adopted the title Mohammed, about 
the time of the Hegira, to apply to himself some 
Old Testament Messianic prophecies [Hagg. ii. 8 ; 
Cant. v. 1 G]. He was the only son of Abdallah and 
Amina, of the noble but impoverished family of 
Hashirn, of the tribe of Koreish. His father died 
two months before his birth, and his mother 
when he was six years old ; his grandfather, and, 
on his death in two years, his uncle Abu-Talib, 
though poor and with a large family, took charge 
of him, and treated him kindly. As a boy he 
earned his living as a shepherd, an occupation 
much despised by Arabs, but little is known with 
certainty of his early life. In his twenty-fourth 
year he entered the service of Khadijah, a rich 
and clever widow, thirty-eight years old, whom 
he subsequently married, and by whom he had 
two sons, who died young, and four daughters. 
We learn nothing further of him till he came 
before the world as a religious reformer. 

Arabia was at this time ripe for a moral and reli- 
gious reformation. Christianity had been early in- 

1 This (late must be regarded only as conventional, 
being that generally accepted soon after Mahomet’s deatli 
[Sprenger, i. 138]. Muir [i. 13] and C. de Perceval [i. 
282, 283] give Aug. 20tli, 570 ; others fix it in 569. [See 
Weil, 21, note 1 ; Sprenger (English), 75 ; Syed Ahmed, 
On the Early Childhood , 2, 3.] 
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trodueed [Gal.i. 17], but was only slightly diffused, 
chiefly in the petty kingdoms on the borders of 
Syria, in Irak, and in some desert oases. Ortho- 
doxy was rare ; persecution had from early times 
driven into the Peninsula heretics of all kinds 
and shades. Judaizing Christians — Ebionites, 
Nazarmans, Mendahans, — were most numerous. 
Erom these, especially the Mendseans, Mahomet 
seems to have borrowed hisChristology and several 
ritual and devotional practices; his early converts 
being indeed sometimes called Sabians in the 
traditions. Judaism was more widely extended 
and powerful. Several Jewish communities were 
scattered over the country, and Jewish ideas, 
owing to the high intellectual culture of the Jews, 
were widely spread among the heathen, seeming 
to have tainted Arabic Christianity also. Magian- 
ism [Parsees] had a few adherents, chiefly on 
the borders of Persia. But idolatry prevailed 
over the greater part of Arabia. One personal 
God (Allah) and Creator was acknowledged, but 
he was too far above man to care for him ; hence 
various deities, who usurped most of his honour, 
'were set beside him, especially several goddesses, 
daughters of, and mediators with Allah. Worship 
was paid to the host of heaven, to fetishes, 
symbols of higher powers, to stones and trees. 
Each tribe had its own deity, priesthood, and 
temple, but the centre of worship for all was the 
Kaaba or holy house of Mecca, with its numerous 
idols, said to be 3G0, whither the Arabs yearly 
went on pilgrimage. Belief in evil spirits (Jinn), 
by whom soothsayers and oracles were inspired, 
and in angels, was universal ; some tribes had h 
vague belief in a resurrection. Their moral con- 
dition was of the lowest. They practised poly- 
gamy, with unlimited liberty of divorce; marriage 
was allowed to near relations ; widespread pro- 
fligacy prevailed among both sexes. They were 
passionately fond of wine, gambling, and maraud- 
ing, were very revengeful, and had a horrible 
custom of burying their infant daughters alive. 
On the other hand, they were, as at the present 
day, brave, generous, hospitable, high-spirited and 
eloquent. On the borders small kingdoms had 
been established, the kings of which were vassals 
to the Byzantines, to the Persians, or to the 
Abyssinians ; but the greater part of the Arabs, 
whether settled in towns or nomads, were divided 
into numerous tribes, each with its own chief, 
which were perpetually at war with each other. 
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From among these prolligute idolaters, just 
before, and during, Mahomet’s youth, had arisen 
a number of inquirers, who, probably inllucnced 
indirectly by Jewish and Christian ideas, were 
seeking a higher faith. These had cast off idolatry, 
with the superstitions and cruelties which it in- 
volved, and professed to teach the religion of 
Abraham, having sacred books of their own and 
calling themselves Ilanifs, i.e. “Puritans.” Four 
of them were relations of Mahomet ; with one of 
whom, AVaraka, his wife’s cousin, ho was very 
intimate. lie at first called himself a Hanif, 
adopting their teaching and often their words. 

As regards the rest of the world, it will suffice 
to give these historical landmarks. Mahomet’s 
appearance as a prophet nearly coincided with 
the foundation of Westminster Abbey ; Boniface 
IV. had recently attained the Papacy; the Saxons 
and other tribes of Northern Germany were 
adopting Christianity. France was slumbering 
under the Merovingians ; the Eastern Empire was 
being ravaged by the Persians and Avars, but 
ileraclius, who had just [a.d. 610] ascended the 
throne, was preparing for his victorious campaigns. 
[For the pre-Islamic state of Arabia, see Pocock, 
Spec. Hist. Arab. 1-7, 33, 173; Sale, P. D. § 1 ; 
C. de Perceval, Essai, &c. vols. i. and ii. ; Weil, 
chap. i. ; Sprenger (English) chap, i.; (German) 
i. 13-92, 249-268 ; Cazenove, Mahometanism , 
29-50; Muir, vol. i., Introduction; Quart. Rev. 
cxxvii. 314-322 ; Syed Ahmed, Essays; On the 
Religion of the Pre-lslamic Arabs.'] 

A Vhen Mahomet was about forty years old, he 
began, under the influences above described, to 
doubt the truth of idolatry, to ponder in solitude, 
among the valleys and rocks near Mecca, on the 
Unity of God, immortality, judgment to come. 
After a severe mental struggle, amounting at times 
almost to insanity, accompanied with epileptic 
fits (to which he had been subject in childhood), 
horrible dreams and hallucinations, he imagined, 
that as he slept in a cave in Mount Hira, an angel, 
who afterwards declared himself to be Gabriel, 
appeared to him, and, calling him thrice, bade 
him “cry.” Mahomet answered, “What shall 
I cry?” whereon the angel delivered to him a 
message from God, the first revelation [ Kor . 
xevi. 1-5; cf. Isaiah xxix. 11; xl. 6]. Ko further 
revelations came for some time. 1 Mahomet’s 
mental distress returned ; he thought himself 
possessed by devils, and was only prevented 
from suicide by a second appearance of the 
angel, followed by a violent fit, on recovery from 
which he received a second revelation, bidding 
him “arise and preach” [Kor. lxxiv. l,seq.]. From 
that time to his death the revelations were con- 
stant, sometimes coming quietly, but generally ac- 
companied by horrible fits, after which he was con- 
scious of God’s message to him. Such is the 
traditional account of Mahomet’s call, and it is im- 
portant as throwing light on his belief in himself. 

Mahomet’s mission was at once acknowledged 
by his own household — his wife, the confidante 
of his doubts ; Ali, his cousin, who was however 

1 This interval is called the Fatrah, or intermission 
[Rodwell, 3, note 2]. 
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only seven years old ; and Zeid, his freedman and 
adopted son, who had been a Christian. Others 
soon joined him; some being persons of position, as 
Abu-Bekr, and Oth man, afterwards caliphs, and 
several slaves. At first he and his converts 
suffered only from derision, and there was a 
general feeling in his favour. But when, after 
about two years, he proceeded publicly to attack 
idolatry, violent persecutions arose ; he was com- 
pelled to teach only in private, in the house of a 
follower named Arkam ; he himself had to endure 
insult and violence; his poorer followers were tor- 
tured, many of them recanted, and others fled to 
Abyssinia [a.d. 616]. The fugitives however re- 
turned in a few months, on a rumour that a 
reconciliation had taken place between the pro- 
phet and his persecutors. The truth was, that 
Mahomet’s faith in his mission had for a time 
given way, and he acknowledged idols as inter- 
cessors with God. But finding his converts much 
scandalized [Kor. liii. 34], and himself despised, he 
retracted his concession, declaring that the devil 
had misled him [Kor. xvii. 74, 75, xxii. 51]. Per- 
secution therefore was renewed; but indignation at 
his treatment led to the conversion of his uncle, 
Hamza, and soon after the valiant and energetic 
Omar, hitherto a bitter persecutor, joined him. 
This caused a great increase in the ranks of the 
Moslems, who now ventured publicly to proclaim 
their faith. Plots were then formed against 
Mahomet’s life, and when the family of Hashim, 
headed by Abu-Talib, declared that they would 
avenge his death, the rest of the Koreishites 
formed a league against them, put them under a 
ban, forced them to retire in a body to their own 
quarter of Mecca (the “Shib”), and there blockaded 
them [a.d. 617]. About the same time 2 some 
Moslems again took refuge in Abyssinia, where 
the Christian King (Najashi) protected them. 
Others afterwards joined these, and few of them 
rejoined Mahomet till after the Hegira. The Ha- 
sh imites suffered much from privation, but after 
two (perhaps three) years [a.d. 619 or 620], dis- 
sensions arose among the confederates, the league 
was broken up, and the ban removed. Soon after 
this event Mahomet lost his wife, and his uncle 
and protector, Abu-Talib. In a few v 7 eeks he 
married a second wife, and w T as betrothed to a 
third, thus adopting polygamy. For a time, another 
uncle, Abu-Lahab, subsequently his bitterest 
foe, protected Mahomet ; but withdrew this pro- 
tection in disgust at his teaching that all their 
heathen forefathers were in hell. Mahomet then 
attempted to gain converts at Tayif, three days’ 
journey from Mecca, but after a short stay was 
driven out with insult and violence. On his road 
back to Mecca, he imagined that a company of Jinn 
were converted by hearing him recite the Koran 
[Kor. xlvi. 29sg., lxxii. 1 #/.]. By preaching at fairs, 
to caravans of pilgrims, and wherever numbers of 
people were collected, Mahomet had during some 
years won adherents in different parts of Arabia, 
especially at Yathrib, afterwards called Medina — 

2 Some authorities put this second emigration soon 
after the first [Sprenger, ii. 42, seq. 142 ; Muir, ii. 161, 
stq.]. 
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an abbreviation of Medinat-an-Nahi, “the city of 
the Prophet.” At two successive pilgrimages 
deputies from that city had secret interviews with 
the Prophet in a valley near Mecca; they promised 
to propagate Islam by every means in their power, 
gentle or forcible, and to receive and protect the 
Prophet if he were compelled to leave Mecca. On 
discovering this, the Koreishites resolved that 
Mahomet should be murdered, and he was nearly 
surprised, only escaping by the devotion of Ali. 
Accompanied by Abu-Bekr, he fled from Mecca, 
and they took refuge from pursuit in a cave, before 
which, say the traditions, a spider wove its web, 
a pigeon laid tw T o eggs in its nest, and a tree 
grew up, to testify to its solitude. After three 
days the3 r reached Medina, whither Mahomet’s 
chief followers had already betaken themselves, 
and the Prophet entered the city in triumphal pro- 
cession. This event is the Hegira or flight; it took 
place in a.d. 622, in the summer or early autumn. 

The Hegira marks an epoch in Mahomet’s life. 
Islam and its founder henceforth have their place 
in the history of the world. Hitherto the Prophet 
had had no field for action ; he had been the man 
of thought and speech, the persecuted preacher of 
a Monotheism which looked to himself as its 
prophet. Henceforth he was the man of action. 
Accordingly, he soon became Prince as well as 
Prophet ; he formed the design of spreading his 
faith and rule first over Arabia, then over the 
world. His revelations underwent a corresponding 
change. Hitherto they had consisted of doctrinal 
and moral precepts ; threats of a judgment on the 
wicked, promises of bliss for the good, accounts of 
God’s dealings with the men of old. Their style is 
earnest, poetic, full of fire, and often very striking. 
Now they assumed a more prosaic tone : they con- 
cern passing events, contain laws, political and 
social, and military directions, not unlike the 
“ general orders ” of an arm}", 1 justifications of Ma- 
homet’s acts, public and even private, such as his 
dealings withhis wives. The morality of the Koran 
also deteriorates ; polygamy is formally sanctioned ; 
the liberty of divorce is extended ; force takes the 
place of persuasion. We see at the same time a 
very marked declension in Mahomet’s character ; 
he gradually gives himself up to the gratification 
of his passions, and produces revelations which 
allow to himself that which he forbids to others ; 
he becomes treacherous, vindictive, cruel, coun- 
tenancing and ordering assassination of his enemies, 
wholesale massacre of his prisoners. Nevertheless, 
such were his attractive qualities and his force of 
will, that he retained and increased to the last 
the devotion of the great body of his followers. 

The Prophet’s first care was the organization of 
the believers. Forms and times of worship and 
practical observances (fasting and alms), were 
definitely settled ; a mosque was built, with houses 
adjoining for Mahomet and his wives, the number 
of whom was constantly increasing. To prevent 
jealousy between the two classes of his followers, 
the Muhajerin, or “refugees,” from Mecca, and 
the Ansares, or “ helpers,” of Medina, he formed 

1 Sprenger says, “ The Koran became a sort of ‘Moni- 
teur.’ ” [Pref. to vol. iv. p. 29.1 
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them into a brotherhood by pairs, one of each 
party. He soon acquired such power in the city, 
that even those who disbelieved him were com- 
pelled to dissemble, but yet took every opportunity 
of thwarting him. These are often mentioned in 
the Koran as “the hypocrites” [ii. 0-19, xxxiii. 

1 2, 47, lvii. 13], and gave Mahomet much trouble. 
The Prophet tried to win over the Jews also, 
having already adopted many of their ceremonies 
and institutions. He made a few converts, but the 
great body repelled his overtures, and became his 
bitter opponents. Mahomet thereupon altered 
most of the observances intended to gain them, 
and, as soon as he was strong enough, attacked, 
and either exterminated them or expelled them 
from their lands with circumstances of great 
cruelty and treachery. 

The next six years of his life [a.d. 622-628] were 
passed in almost constant fighting, which began 
with attacks on Meccan caravans, but soon de- 
veloped into regular warfare. The first pitched 
battle, at Badr [a.d. 624], was a great victory to 
Mahomet, which he ascribed to angelic aid [Ivor. 
iii. 120, seq., viii. 9, 10]. But in the battle of Ohod 
[a.d. 625] the Moslems were completely defeated, 
and Mahomet himself was severely wounded. 
For a time his influence was much weakened, but 
his undaunted spirit and self-confidence soon re- 
gained tlieir swaj 7 . At length the Koreishites 
and their allies, in alarm at Mahomet’s growing 
power, with 10,000 men besieged Medina, which 
was fortified against them [a.d. 627]. The Moslems 
defended themselves vigorously for fifteen days ; 
dissensions, fomented by emissaries of the Prophet, 
broke out in the enemy’s camp, and they retired 
discomfited. Plencefortli Mahomet had little to 
fear from his enemies. He had adopted the policy 
of conquering and converting Arabia in detail, 
and encouraged by his successes, he marched with 
a great force on Mecca [a.d. 628], under pretext 
of performing pilgrimage. The Koreishites op- 
posed him in formidable numbers, and, after some 
negotiations a truce for ten years was concluded 
at Hodeibia, close to Mecca, one condition being 
that the Moslem pilgrimage should be postponed 
till the next year. This caused great discontent, 
which Mahomet tried to appease by calling the 
truce a victory [Ivor, xlviii. 3, seq.\ Soon after, a 
Jewess, whose relations had been slain in battle 
with the Moslems, set some poisoned meat before' 
the Prophet; one of his companions died, and 
Mahomet himself, who only tasted a morsel, felt 
the effect to the day of his death. The next year 
[a.d. 629] he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
many of his chief enemies in that city came over to 
him. But his forces shortly after suffered a severe 
defeat at Muta in Syria, in their first encounter 
with the Empire, on which the Koreishites broke 
the truce. Mahomet, with 10,000 men, marched 
on Mecca, which submitted with little resistance 
[a.d. 630]. The Prophet entered the city, went at 
once to the Kaaba, and with the words, “ Truth 
is come, let lies* depart,” ordered all the idols 
to be broken before his eyes. With wise mag- 
nanimity he spared even his bitterest opponents ; 
and, if they embraced his faith, loaded them 
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with honours and wealth. From Mecca he sent 
expeditions against the neighbouring tribes, and 
destroyed their idols. The next year, called the 
year of deputations, was marked by the submission 
of almost all the Arabic tribes. Henceforth the 
policy of intolerance and exclusiveness was pro- 
claimed in all its rigour. Idolaters were forbidden 
to set foot in the Holy City of Mecca ; they were 
to be destroyed whenever and wherever they wore 
found. To Jews, Christians, Sabians, Magians 
(“The people of the Book”), was oifered only the 
alternative, “the Koran, tribute, or the sword” 
[Kor. ix. 1-7, 29-35]. After the conquest of 
Mecca, Mahomet returned to Medina, his refuge 
in distress and poverty, where, notwithstanding 
his immense power, he continued to live the same 
ostentatiously simple life as before, mending his 
own clothes, and milking his own goats. In 631 
he led another expedition against the empire, 
which, partly through the faint-heartedness of 
some of his followers, partly from the privations 
of the long march, effected only the conversion of 
some border tribes. Mahomet was now past sixty 
years of age ; his health was broken by fatigues, 
mental and bodily, by the effects of his malady, 
his licentiousness, and the poison which had been 
administered to him. The last year of his life 
was troubled by pretenders, who, aware of his 
feeble health, hoped to seize his power. These, 
however, with the exception of Moseilama of 
Yemama, the most formidable, were crushed before 
his death. Mahomet, feeling his end approaching, 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, which was conducted 
with unexampled splendour, in the spring of 632. 
Soon after his return to Medina he was attacked 
by a fever, and died after an illness of fourteen 
days on June 8th, 632. He was buried in the 
house of his wife Ayesha, and almost on the spot 
where he had died. One daughter, Fatima, 
married to her cousin Ali, survived him. After 
Khadij all’s death he had sixteen wives and 
several concubines, but only one son was born to 
him, who died an infant. [For his person and 
habits, see Gagnier’s Almlfeda, chaps. 65 and 66; 
Weil, 339-348; Irving, ch. 29; C. de Perceval, 
iii. 332-337 ; Sprenger (English), 84-94 ; Muir, ii. 
28-31, iv. 302, seq. ; Quart. Rev. cxxvii. 301-304.] 
The Mahometan biographers ascribe an immense 
number of miracles to their Prophet ; but in this 
they contradict many passages of the Koran [vi. 
32-37, 109, 124 ; vii. 92-98, Ac.], from which it 
is plain that Mahomet, when appealed to, as he 
often was, for a miracle, referred his objectors to 
the Koran itself as a proof of his mission, and 
declares that even if a miracle were granted them 
they would not believe. The only wonder hinted 
at in the Koran is the journey to Jerusalem and the 
seventh heaven in one night, which was pretended, 
or was dreamt, to have taken place just before the 
Hegira. [Kor. xvii. 1. For the traditional account 
of this journey, see Irving, Life of Mahomet , chap, 
xii.; Taylor, Hist. Mohammedanism , 367-379.] 

It is difficult to decide how far Mahomet was 
sincere in his claim to be God’s messenger, and to 
what extent he was a conscious deceiver. The 
theory that he was an impostor of the type of Joseph 
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Smith [Mormons] is in contradiction with his 
whole life and with the character of his system, as 
a real advance, religious and moral, upon Arabian 
heathenism. On the other hand his gross im- 
morality in his dealings with his wives, his 
breaches of faith, such as the making war in the 
holy months, and the revelations published to 
sanction these crimes, his publishing as divine 
inspirations to himselflegends which he had learnt 
from Jews and others, the opportuneness of so 
many revelations to suit his own wishes and 
plans, make it impossible to acquit him of im- 
posture. The probable explanation is, that his 
earnestness and belief in his mission led him, as 
it has led many others, to look upon all his im- 
pulses, desires, and excuses, as coining from divine 
prompting [Mbliler, Ueber das Verluiltniss , Ac., 
i. 368-370]. The nature of' those impulses, 
especially towards the end of Mahomet’s life, and 
the character and history of his religion as the 
greatest foe of Christianity, make it probable also 
that he was a special instrument in the hands of 
Satan [Muir, ii. 60, seq.\ 

History op Mahometanism. Before enter- 
ing in detail into this subject, it is necessary 
to describe the nature of Islam as a political 
power. Its peculiarity is the predominance, 
both in idea and in fact, of the religious 
element. The acquisition of political power 
is a religious principle. The whole social 
and civil fabric rests on the divine law. The 
State, therefore, is only the religious community 
in its unavoidable political relations. The head 
of the Church is ipso facto head of the State, and 
that because he is head of the Church. Hence, 
in theory, Islam forms only one community, under 
one head : there is no room for national distinc- 
tions ; every believer is a fellow countryman ; 
only a Moslem can rule Moslems. The head of 
the one community is an absolute despot, spiritual 
and temporal, controlled only by the divine law 
given to Mahomet. And as Islam claims to be 
the universal faith of mankind, that head is the 
lawful lord of the world. 1 The result of this 
theory was the establishment for a time of the 
mightiest empire which the world has ever seen. 
That empire was dismembered, not by national 
revolts from a foreign rule, but by disputes as to 
the lawful successor of the Prophet. Hence 
every rebel was a heretic also; orthodoxy and 
loyalty were identical : theological differences 
produced, or were produced by, political changes. 
[Dollinger, Muhammad's Religion, Ac., 33-36 ;. 
Freeman, Lectures on the Saracens, lect-. iii.] 

As the Prophet had appointed no successor, on his 
death there was much disputing, and some danger 
of a schism. Finally, Abu-Bekr, whom Mahomet 
had seemed on several occasions to point out for the 
office, was generally accepted. lie took the title 
of Caliph (properly Khalif, “Successor”). On 
the news of Mahomet’s death, almost all Arabia 
revolted, but after a short and bloody struggle 
was finally subdued. Abu-Bekr [a.d. 632-634] 
bequeathed his office to Omar [634-644], who 

1 The Sultan of Turkey, in his ofiicial titles, still 
makes this claim. 
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named six of Mahomet’s companions to appoint 
liis successor. They, passing over Ali, appointed 
0 tli man [a.d. 644-656], under whom the primitive 
simplicity of his predecessors began to be ex- 
changed for luxury and corruption. lie was 
murdered in the mosque at Medina, having pro- 
voked a rebellion by his partiality and injustice. 
Ali [a.d. 656-661] succeeded him; but, encouraged 
by his unpopularity, Moawiyah, soil of Abu-So- 
phian, of the family of the Ommiads, claimed the 
caliphate, and in a campaign against him Ali was 
murdered. His weak and gentle son, Hassan, 
was in six months compelled to resign in favour 
of Moawiyah [a.d. 661-680], who removed the seat 
of power to Damascus, and made the caliphate 
hereditary. On his death, many Moslems refused 
to acknowledge his son Yezid, advocating the 
claims of Ali’s family : hence arose the sect of the 
Shiites. Hosein, son of Ali, grandson of the 
Prophet, tried to raise a rebellion, but was defeated 
and slain on the plain of Kerbela [a.d. 680]. 
Several civil wars followed, during which the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina were twice 
stormed, and the Ivaaba was much damaged. 
Under the Ommiads the caliphate became little 
more than an ordinary Eastern despotism. 

In a.d. 750, after a fierce war, the caliphate 
was transferred to the Abba sides, descendants of 
Mahomet’s uncle Abbas, whereon the now vast 
empire began to be dismembered. Abderrahman, 
an Ommiad, established a caliphate in Spain 
[a.d. 755-1030], Different dynasties, nominally 
subject to the caliph, really independent, occupied 
outlying provinces — the Aglabites, in Tripoli and 
Tunis [a.d. 800], the Edrisites, in the west of Bar- 
bary [a.d. 80S], the Talierites, in Khorassan [a.d. 
820], and others. A third (the Fatimite) caliphate 
was established in Egypt [a.d. 908-1168] by Mo- 
hammad-al-Merdi, who professed to be descended 
from the Prophet. One of this line, Al- Hakim [a. d. 
996-1020], claimed divine honours as an emanation 
of the Deity, and is still worshipped by the Druses. 
The name of Al-Mostanser was [a.d. 1055], by 
order of the Emir-al-Oinra, substituted for that of 
the Abbaside caliph in the prayers of the mosques 
in Bagdad. Against Mustali, who had captured 
Jerusalem [a.d. 1096], the first crusade was directed. 
The Eatimites were finally [a.d. 1 1 6S] overthrown 
bySaladin. The rival caliphs were constantly at war, 
and did not scruple to use the aid of infidels against 
each other. In 762 the Abbaside Al-Mansor re- 
moved the seat of the caliphate to Bagdad. The 
Abbaside caliphs were great patrons of science and 
literature, but by their luxury and extravagance 
hastened the decline of the caliphate. In the 
middle of the ninth century, the Caliph Al-Motas- 
sem formed a bodyguard of Turkish slaves, who soon 
were able to dispose of the throne at will among 
the Abbaside family. From this time the caliphs 
of Bagdad, though venerated in their spiritual 
capacity, had little temporal power beyond Bagdad 
and its neighbourhood. They became mere pup- 
pets in the hands of a new officer, the Emir-al- 
Omra, “ Commander of Commanders.” Finally 
[a.d. 1258], the Mongols took Bagdad and slew 
the last caliph, Al-Mostassem. A person claiming 


to be his uncle fled to Egypt, where he and his 
successors were recognised as spiritual powers, 
being found by Mahometan rulers to be useful 
instruments. The last of them [a.d. 1377] ceded 
his claims to Selim the Terrible, Sultan of the 
Ottomans, whose successors have since that time 
been regarded by orthodox Moslems as the right- 
ful caliphs. 

The detailed history of the Mahometan con- 
quests and empire must be left to strictly histori- 
cal works; 1 a brief summary will suffice. The 
Saracens 2 — so the Arabs were known to the 
West, — in little more than a century [a.d. 650- 
750], in spite of two repulses from Constantinople 
[a.d. 668-675 and 717-718], and the great defeat of 
Tours [a.d. 732], conquered Syria, Persia, and Wes- 
tern Asia to the Oxus, Egypt, almost all Africa and 
Spain. BetweenA.D. 750-1050, owingtotherevival 
of the Eastern Empire, the decline of the caliphate, 
and internal dissensions, the Moslem arms were 
on the whole stationary or retrograding. Crete 
[a.d. 823], however, and Sicily [a.d. 827-878] were 
conquered, and even Pome was sacked from the sea 
[a.d. 846]. In Asia Mahmoud of Ghizni [a.d. 997- 
1028] won Transoxiana and Cabul, and introduced 
Islam into India. The revival of military zeal, 
under the Seljukian Turks [eleventh century], who 
took the place of the now worn-out Saracens, was 
checked by the Crusades [a.d. 1095-1270] in the 
West and the Mongol ravages in the East. At 
the end of the thirteenth century, Islam was at 
its lowest ebb, ruling only in Egypt, part of Syria, 
part of Hindostan, and Spain. But in 1299 the 
Ottoman Empire began its great career. It estab- 
lished itself in Europe [a.d. 1353], subdued Thrace 
[a.d. 1354], and the remains of the Byzantine posses- 
sions in Asia [a.d. 1390]. The defeat and capture of 
Bajazet by Tamerlane [a.d. 1402] scarcely checked 
their course. Bosnia [a.d. 1415], Wallachia [a.d. 
1418], were subdued ; and after several attempts 
Constantinople was taken by Mahomet II., and the 
Eastern Empire destroyed [a.d. 1453], On the 
other hand the Saracens were finally expelled from 
Spain [a.d. 1492]. Moldavia [a.d. 1456],Servia, the 
Morea, Albania [a.d. 1466], the Crimea [a.d. 1475], 
Rhodes [a.d. 1522], most of Hungary [a.d. 1550], 
Croatia [a.d. 1537], Transylvania [a.d. 1552], were 
successively subdued. Germany was twice invaded 
[a.d. 1529,1532], Italy was ravaged [a.d. 1543], and 
several great victories were gainedat sea. Fromabout 
a.d. 15 50, owing to the great naval defeat at Lepanto, 
a wearing struggle with Persia, and internal dissen- 
sions, the Ottoman power declined ; yet Cyprus [a.d. 
1573], Crete [a.d. 1669], and part of Poland a.d. 
1676], were added to their dominions. In 1678 came 
the first struggle with Russia; and the utter rout of 

1 See especially Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps. 51 to 
end; Finlay, Byzantine Empire ; Ockley, Hist, of Sara- 
ccns ; Washington Irving, Lives of the Successors of 
Mahomet ; E. A. Freeman, Lectures on the Saracens ; 
Weil, Geschichte dcr Chalifen ; J. H. Newman, Lectures 
on the Turks ; Creasy, Hist. Ottoman Turks; Yon 
Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. 

2 This name, originally that of a small tribe of Arabia- 
Felix, is derived from Zara, Sara, “the desert,’ 5 Sarrik, “a 
robber,” or Sharkioun, “Eastern 55 [Smith, Did. Anc. 
Geogr. Saracens , ii. 204 ; Gibbon, ed. Smith, vi. 204, 
notes 30 and a; Pococke, Spec. 33-35], 
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the Turks before Vienna [a.d. 1GS3], finally over- 
threw their military ascendancy : by the end of the 
century the Ottoman power was completely broken. 
The Turks have gradually been stripped of almost 
all their European provinces, and their wars have 
been almost wholly defensive. 

The effects of the Mahometan conquests on 
the religion of the conquered have been very 
various. In Christian countries where the 
Moslem power has not been lasting, as in Spain, 
Sicily, and those parts of Eastern Europe con- 
quered by the Turks, no trace of them is 
left except buildings and some popular customs 
and superstitions. But where their dominion has 
endured, as in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
Christianity, once supreme, has now almost per- 
ished. This has been caused partly by individual 
conversions — for no Christian population, except 
perhaps that of Crete, has ever in a body aposta- 
tized — but mainly by the substitution of a Moslem 
for a Christian population. Baptism and the 
teaching of Christianity were forbidden; Christian 
women were forced into the harems of Mahome- 
tans; Christian children were forcibly brought up 
as Moslems ; indignities, burdensome taxes, and 
personal duties, were imposed on Christians ; 
from time to time violent persecutions took place. 
Moreover, in many countries heresy largely pre- 
vailed, which is unable to furnish any firm ground 
of faith. Heretics frequently invited or combined 
with Mahometans for the sake of overthrowing 
their orthodox rivals. [Egypt: Lane, ii. 27G; 
Gibbon, vi. 332, 428. Syria and North Africa : 
Finlay, Byzantine Empire , i. 159. Asia Minor: 
ib. i. 198]. One remarkable effect of the Ma- 
hometan spirit of conquest must be noticed. As it 
attacked Christianity as a religion, at first defence, 
and subsequently reprisals on the part of the 
Church became a religious duty. The unwarlike 
spirit of the early Church entirely passed away ; 
and in its stead appeared that military Chris- 
tianity which is so conspicuous in the history 
of the Crusades [Milman, Lat . Chv. ii. 220- 
222 ; Becky, Hist. Euvop. Morals , ii. 2 6 2-2 G 8]. 
In heathen countries, the inhabitants usually 
embraced, after a longer or shorter time, the 
Moslem faith. Persia since its first conquest 
has undergone many vicissitudes between heathen- 
ism (under the Mongols), Sonnism, and Shiism, 
which is now the national faith, and has become 
in many points assimilated to the ancient Magian- 
ism. In India, during the Moslem dominion, Islam 
was confined to the ruling classes at the various 
courts, and found little acceptance with the natives. 
The Emperor Akbar discarded Mahometan peculi- 
arities, and was a simple Deist. In many points 
Islam has approximated to Brahmanism. Perse- 
cution has done its work here also, even in modern 
times, especially by Tippoo Saib of Mysore [Dol- 
linger, 15, 16]. The sword and persecution have 
ever been the chief means of propagating Islam; 
no missionary organization has at any time existed, 
and individual efforts for voluntary conversion 
have been rare and accidental. Yet instances 
are frequent — the Turks [eleventh century], the 
Mongols [thirteenth century] — of whole heathen 
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nations brought in contact with Mahometans 
having voluntarily accepted Islam. Astonishing 
progress has been made by it for many years 
past in Central Africa ; while in China and 
the Asiatic Islands it has made many converts 
[Dollinger, Muhammad's Religion, &c. 1G-20; 

M older, Ueher das VerJidltniss, Ac. i. 38G]. 

The causes of the success and rapid extension 
of Islam may be thus summarized : — 

[1,] The great power over nomadic and Eastern 
races — as were the Saracens and Turks — of 
Mahomet’s personal character and religion. Even 
in his faults he nearly corresponds with their 
ideal, and his religion suits their habits and ways 
of thought. 

[2.] Extension by the sword, as a religious prin- 
ciple, together with the intense and burning 
religious zeal of the Mahometans, fanned by hopes 
of immediate bliss, sensual or spiritual, to suit 
different temperaments, to those who died fighting 
for the faith. 

[3.] Want of religious depth and earnestness 
among the Christians to whom Islam was opposed. 

In early times, this was in great measure the result 
of widespread heresy, which weakened faith, caused 
indifference through weariness of controversy, 
and created numerous divisions and discords ; in 
later times, of discords between the Iloman and 
Eastern Churches, and Protestants. Christendom 
.was divided ; Mahometanism was, at the time of 
its successes, absolute unity, spiritual and temporal. 

[4.] The outward character presented by Maho- 
metanism. The permission in this life, and 
promise in the next, of sensuality influenced 
low and coarse minds; asceticism in the long and 
strict fast, regular prayers and ablutions, alms- 
giving, abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and 
other burdensome precepts, and a generally aus- 
tere and scrupulous spirit, suited higher characters. 
[See Hallam, Middle Ages , ii. 117", ed. 1872.] 

[5.] The inward truth in the religion, namely, 
the intense acknowledgment of God’s sole supre- 
macy, hatred of idolatry, and of everything that 
trenched upon His prerogatives. 

[G.] The military skill and wise policy of both 
Saracens and Turks in dealing with Christians, 
and the consequent strength of their government 
as opposed to the weakness and discords among 
Christian powers. 

The cause of Mahometan decline is mainly 
that Islam is especially a religion for nomad 
and half-nomad races ; hence when they settle 
they lose their strength, which arises from 
their nomadic life, and their religion loses 
its purity and power. They degenerate, become 
luxurious and inactive ; internal dissensions and 
divisions arise ; the same doctrines ( e.g . fatalism) 
that strengthened them in their success weaken 
them in their depression. Moreover, the opposi- 
tion to progress innate in Islam tends to keep 
Mahometan nations stationary, while Christian ; 
powers advance in power and weal tin 

Authoritative Sources of Doctrine. These 
are the Koran and the Sonna. 

[1.] The Koran consists of the revelations 
which Mahomet professed to receive from time 
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to time, either directly from God or through the 
Angel Gabriel. The name Koran (lit. “that 
which is read ” or “ that which ought to be read ”) 
is applied both to the whole work and to any 
part of it. It has many other titles with the 
Mahometans : A1 Eorkan, “ Liberation,” “ De- 
liverance,” hence “ Illumination,” “ Bevelation ;” 
A1 Moshaf, “ The Volume ;” A1 Ivitab, “ The 
Look;” A1 Dhikr, “The Admonition.” It is 
divided into 111 Chapters (“Suras,” “rows, 
primarily of bricks in a wall,” thence “a line” 
of writing). Each chapter is divided into 
verses (Ayat, “signs,” “wonders”), which 
vary slightly in different editions. Both suras 
and verses are of very different lengths, 
the suras having from three to 286 verses, the 
verses being from one to nearly twenty lines. 
Each sura has its title, taken either from some 
subject treated or some person mentioned in it, 
or from some important word, often in the middle 
or near the end of the sura. Some suras have 
two titles ; some verses have also titles of their 
own. Kext to the title comes the mention of the 
place where, according to tradition, the sura was 
revealed — Mecca, Medina, or partly at Mecca, 
partly at Medina. To every sura but the ninth 
is prefixed the form of blessing, “ In the name 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” This 
blessing is often called “ Bismillah,” from the 
first word in the Arabic. It is used at the beginning 
of all books and public documents, before meals 
and other actions, and is constantly on the lips 
of Mahometans. 

As Mahomet thought expedient, he recited 
each revelation to those who happened to be 
present, one or more of whom usually committed 
it to writing, on palm leaves, leather, stones, 
mutton-bones, or any rude material which might 
be at hand. After the Hegira, the Prophet had 
regular secretaries always in attendance on him. 
Mahomet professed to recite each passage immedi- 
ately on receiving it ; in fact, most of them were 
carefully elaborated in private before they were 
published. When the passages were taken down, 
some few copied them, but most learnt them by 
heart, as Mahomet wished his words to “ live in 
men’s hearts.” It is said that at the Prophet’s 
death a few persons could repeat the whole Koran. 
Two years after, many of those who knew the 
Koran were slain in the campaign against 
Moseilama ; whereon Abu-Bekr, fearing the loss 
of some of it, commissioned Zeid ibn Thabit of 
Medina, one of Mahomet’s secretaries, to collect 
and arrange the fragments; he is said to have 
gathered the text from “ date leaves and tablets 
of white stone, and from the breasts of men.” 
Apparently few or no copies of this recension 
were made, for in a.d. G52, the Caliph Otlimari, 
learning that there were important variations in 
the existing texts and in the recital of the Koran 
by different persons, commissioned the same Zeid 
ibn Thabit, aided by three Ivoreishites, to make 
a new revision. Several copies were sent to the 
chief military stations, and all others were de- 
stroyed by the caliph’s command. This recension 
of Oth man has come down to us almost unaltered. 
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The greatest care has been exercised in maintain- 
ing the text pure; hence there are very few 
various readings, and those mostly confined to 
the differences in the vowel points and diacritical 
signs, which did not exist in Othman’s time. 
There is good reason for believing that the first 
recension under Abu-Bekr contained the Koran 
as taken down from the Prophet’s lips, with 
doubtless some omissions, but without important 
falsifications or interpolations; and that Othman’s 
revision — that is, the present text — faithfully re- 
produces that recension. 

The Koran is composed absolutely without 
any arrangement or system whatsoever. It has 
neither beginning, middle, nor end ; it is a gather- 
ing of irregular scraps indiscriminately put to- 
gether. Zeid ibn Thabit seems to have arranged 
the suras in their present order, putting the 
opening prayer at the beginning, and the rest 
like the pipes of an organ, the longest first. The 
division into suras is, in a great measure, due to 
Mahomet himself. To suit his own purposes and 
the needs of his community, while at Medina, he 
seems to have arranged his revelations, by mixing 
up those of different dates and on different subjects 
all in a chaos. Hence in the same sura the most 
discordant matters are treated, the writer passing 
abruptly from one to another without the slightest 
transition. Of modern authors no two agree as 
to the chronological order of the different parts. 
Kumberless volumes have been written by Ma- 
hometan theologians to point out the connection 
and train of thought. “ Detailed injunctions of 
things allowed and forbidden, legendary stories 
of Jewish and Christian religion, amplifications 
of all kinds, boundless tautologies and repetitions, 
form the body of this sacred volume” [Goethe, 
quoted in Quart. Rev . cxxvii. 348], Eew of the 
legends are repeated less than twice, some of 
them eight or ten times. Descriptions of the 
last day, judgment, hell, paradise, form nearly 
one-sixth of the whole. Many of the repetitions 
are to be ascribed to the redactors, who accepted 
and incorporated all that proceeded from Mahomet, 
even although it might have been superseded by 
later utterances. We have, more than once, 
several drafts of the same passage [comp. Kor. 
lxxxiv. 1-5; lxxxii. 1-5; lxxxi. 1-14]. In 
spite, therefore, of many passages of striking 
power and grandeur, of much vigour and beauty 
of description, of moral sentiments tersely and 
keenly expressed ; in spite, too, of the deep ear- 
nestness of conviction, the real devotion and piety 
that pervades the Koran, it is to an English 
reader dreary, monotonous, tedious, and dull. 
But no work suffers so much from a translation, 
however masterly, because its beauties consist 
mainly in its rhythm and diction. There are no 
less than an hundred names for the last day, and as 
many epithets of God. Moreover, it was intended 
not for reading, but for chanting, or recitation ; 
hence, almost throughout runs a kind of con- 
tinuous rhyme, to which the sense is frequently 
sacrificed, often very striking, which no translation 
can exactly reproduce. 

Three stages may be recognised in the compo- 
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sition of the Koran. [1.] The period of early 
struggles, marked hy a higher poetical spirit, an 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, more intense 
feeling and earnestness. [2.] The period of con- 
troversy ami the formation of doctrine, shewing a 
more prosaic and didactic style, with frequent 
repetitions of histories and legends. [3.] Period 
of power, of legislation, moral and ecclesiastical, 
indicated by a more dogmatic and commanding 
tone, and comparative freedom from histories and 
legends. Yet, even to the last, there come at 
times grand and wild poetic utterances, like those 
of the first period. A certain unity of style runs 
through the whole. A special peculiarity of the 
Koran is, that every word is ascribed to God 
speaking to Mahomet ; in order to mark this, the 
word “say” is prefixed to the didactic portions 
[see e.g . Kor. exii. 1]. 

The orthodox Mahometans hold that the Koran 
is divine and uncreated ; that the first transcript 
has existed from everlasting beneath the throne 
of God, written on a tablet of vast size, called 
“ The Preserved Tablet,” which contains also the 
divine decrees, past and future. A copy from 
this tablet, in a single paper volume, bound in silk 
and ornamented with gems, was, on the “ Night of 
Power” [Kor. xcvii. 1], in the month Pamadhan, 
sent down by the hands of Gabriel to the lowest 
heaven, whence the Archangel revealed it to 
Mahomet in portions, as occasion arose, shewing 
the whole volume to the Prophet once a year 
[Pococke, Sj)ec. Hist . Arab. 222, seq.; D’Herbelot, 
B. 0. art. Alcoran]. The most extravagant lan- 
guage is used in its praise. Mahomet himself 
appeals to its surpassing excellence in proof of 
liis mission [. Kor . ii. 21; iv. 84; xi. 16; xvii. 
00 ; xlvi. 2-7, &c.], and this has been a favourite 
argument with his followers. A living Mahometan 
writer heads a subdivision of an essay, “ That 
the perfection of the Koran proves its divine 
origin” [Syed Ahmed, On the Holy Koran , 35], 
in which we read, “We boldly and confidently 
assert, in the face of all our antagonists, that a 
like unto it has never been, and never will be 
produced” [ibid. 36]. To explain the various 
contradictions and discrepancies, they put forth 
the doctrine of abrogation [Kor. ii. 100; xvi. 
103], that God cancelled some verses and supplied 
them by others : 225 verses of the present text 
are said to be abrogated. 

The Koran is with the Mahometans not only 
all that the Bible is to Christians, but also their 
code of law and jurisprudence, and to a great 
extent also their Book of Common Prayer. They 
hold it to contain, implicitly or explicitly, all 
knowledge. They treat it with the utmost rever- 
ence, being very careful so to hold or hang it that 
it may not be below the girdle ; no other book is 
ever put on the top of it; no Moslem may touch 
it unless he is legally pure; it maj not be printed, 
for fear of something unclean in the ink, paper, 
or printer ; it may not be sold to, or even touched 
by, an unbeliever ; they use it, the whole, or 
separate verses, as an amulet or charm ; they 
consult it aud divine by it on all important 
occasions. 
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[2.] The Sonna (lit. “custom”). The second 
authoritative source of doctrine is an amplification 
and explanation of the Koran. It consists of 
the sayings and doings of the Prophet, as handed 
down by tradition, put into writing, at the earliest 
at the end of the first century after the Hegira. 
The original purpose of the collectors of traditions 
was to supply materials for the decision of ques- 
tions of doctrine, morals, law, and even of habits 
and customs, when the Koran is silent. The 
Sonna, therefore, chiefly deals with matters of 
practice. As Mahomet was an inspired prophet, 
all his deeds and words are regarded as prompted 
by God, and therefore as authoritative guides 
to his followers. Hence it became a regular 
business to collect all statements about the Pro- 
phet that rested on credible authority. They 
were at first learnt by heart, and taught in lectures; 
afterwards, when the number increased to an 
enormous extent, they were brought into one 
form and put into writing. At first any professed 
traditions were accepted ; at length, learned Mos- 
lems undertook to sift and criticise them. Hence 
the formation of the Six Canonical Collections, 
which were composed between a.d. 870-930. 
There are also others of later date and inferior 
authority. The traditions are all cast in the 
same form. They are seldom more than ien lines 
long; each relates usually only to one fact, in the 
same style, and in the form of a dialogue. At the 
head of each is put the chain of witnesses (Isnad) 
on whose authority the tradition rests, begin- 
ning with the writer, and going up to some com- 
panion of the Prophet. This is of great importance, 
and is, with Mahometans, a test of the “ sound- 
ness” of a tradition. They are on all possible 
subjects. A single specimen will suffice, — 
“ I bn Saad, from "Wakidy, from Zakariya ibn 
Yahia ibn Yazid Saadi, from his father. The 
Prophet said, < I speak purest Arabic ; I am a 
Koreishite, and speak the dialect of the Banu- 
Saadd” Many of these traditions are spurious; 
those that relate to questions of law and morals 
have been of great advantage in enlarging and 
giving breadth to the narrowness of the Koran 
[Muir, 1. xxviii.-cv. ; Sprenger, i. 9-12, iii. 
lxvii.-eiv. ; Bollinger, 9-12]. 

Doctrines. On this subject it is important 
to bear in mind two points. [1.] According to 
Islam, revealed religion has the same extent as in 
the law of Moses, including civil and criminal 
laws, and also, to some degree, social habits. [2.] 
Islam, as professed, does not represent Mahomet’s 
personal views at any period of his life. The 
Koran and the genuine traditions represent all 
the stages of belief and action through which the 
Prophet passed in twenty years; whereas all there- 
in contained is of equal and absolute authority 
with Mahometans. Moreover, there are many 
accretions of later date, to supply felt deficiencies 
either in theology or jurisprudence ; most of these 
accretions being derived from the same sources as 
the teaching of Mahomet, namely, Judaism and 
Christianity. 

The faith of Islam is summed up in the two 
articles : — “ 1. There is no God but God. 2. 
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Mahomet is the Prophet of Goth” Hence all the 
doctrines and ordinances taught or practised by 
the Prophet are of divine authority. Mahometan 
theologians divide their religion into two parts — - 
Faith (Tin an) and Practice (Din.) 

[A.] Faith is divided into six heads. 1. God. 

2. His Angels. 3. His Scriptures. 4. His Pro- 
phets. 5. The Eesnrrection and Day of Judg- 
ment. 6. God’s absolute decree and predestina- 
tion of good and evil. 

1. ] God is the creator and preserver of all 
things in heaven and earth, without beginning or 
end, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent. Be- 
yond all other attributes is that of absolute 
unity. Mahometanism teaches the sternest and 
strictest monotheism. Nothing exists but the 
Creator and the creation. The Creator is the 
only power, force, and act, in the universe ; all 
things are effected at His will and by II is passive 
ministers. Hence God is immeasurably above 
His creatures, who are but His tools. Angels, 
devils, jinn (or genii), all owe their being to 
Him, and are liable to death or extinction at His 
will. Thus Mahometanism is far removed on the 
one hand from Epicureanism, Pantheism, and 
idolatry; on the other, from the Christian doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. Christians, 
and even Jews, because they hold Ezra to be the 
Son of God [ Kor . ix. 30], are included with 
heathens as polytheists — those who pay divine 
honours to creatures. 

2. ] Angels are inferior to men, because they were 
bidden to worship Adam, and because Mahomet 
was a man. They are God’s ministers and ser- 
vants, free from sin, who praise God day and 
night, and are never weary of serving Him. 
They have pure and subtle bodies, created of an 
ethereal kind of fire or light ; they have neither 
distinction of sexes nor carnal appetites, but 
differ in form, degree and duties. Some bear 
the throne of God ; others intercede for the 
faithful ; others guide the affairs of earth, and 
help and guard the faithful ; others watch over 
heaven, others preside over hell ; others bear 
away the soul at death ; two, one on the right 
hand, one on the left of each living person, 
record his good and evil deeds respectively ; two 
shall bear each soul to judgment. The four 
most important angels are — Gabriel, their chief, 
the angel of revelations, declared to be identical 
with the Holy Ghost; Michael, the friend and 
protector of the Jews; Azrael, the angel of death; 
Izrafil, who shall sound the trumpet on the 
resurrection-day. One of the angels was called 
Azazil. Defusing God’s command to worship 
Adam at his creation, he was cursed, and lost 
his high position ; hence he became Iblis 
[Aia/3oAos], or Satan, the enemy of God and 
man. Besides angels there are also Jinn (sing. 
Jinnee), a race inferior to angels, created before 
Adam, of fire. The jinn are both good and evil. 
The former accepted Islam, the latter rebelled 
against God, and refused to believe Islam ; they 
are called Sheitans (Satans), Ifrits, or Merids. Of 
these Iblis is the lord, and, according to some, the 



heaven, learn God’s secrets, which the}' impart 
to soothsayers ; the angels drive them away with 
stones, i.e . shooting-stars. The jinn are of both 
sexes, propagate their species, sometimes with 
human beings, eat, drink, and are subject to 
death. They are generally invisible, but can 
assume various forms at pleasure. Many men, 
especially Solomon, have gained great power over 
the jinn. The doctrine of angels and jinn is 
derived mainly from Jewish tradition and Arabic 
belief, with a slight admixture of Christian no- 
tions [Geiger, Was hat Mohammad aus dem 
Judenthume avfgenommen , 83-85, 185; Sprenger, 
ii. 238-251 ; Eodwell and Sale, notes passim\ 

3. ] Scriptures , or Divine Books. These have 
been in all 104, sent down by God to man ; ten 
to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Idris (Enoch), 
ten to Abraham, one to Moses (the Law or Pen- 
tateuch), one to David (the Psalms), one to Jesus 
(the Gospel), one to Mahomet. Each of these 
abrogated the preceding, and confirmed that which 
followed. All are lost but the last four, of which 
all but the Koran have been misinterpreted and 
corrupted by the Jews and Christians; but yet 
some passages remain confirming the Koran and 
prophesying Mahomet. The whole Old Testament 
is regarded as sacred, but not so highly as the 
Psalms and Law. The following texts are quoted 
as referring to Mahomet : — Gen. xvii. 20, xxi. 
13 ; Deut. xviii. 15, 18, compared with xxxiv. 10; 
xxxiii. 2; Hab. iii. 3. (Sinai — Judaism ; Seir- 
Christianity; Paran = Islam). Cant. v. 10-16 
(a description of Mahomet); Isa. xxi. 7 (Chariot 
of Camels, or, more literally (Yulg.), Eider upon 
a camel = Mahomet ; chariot of asses, or rider 
upon an ass = Jesus); Hagg. ii. 7; Luke xxiv. 
49; John i. 20-25 (that Prophet = Mahomet), 
xiv. 25, 26; xvi. 7 (Ilapa/cA^To?, a corruption of 
ne/HKAvTos=Mahoinet) [Syed Ahmed, Essays , 
On the Prophecies respecting Mohammed , esp. pp. 
9, 10; Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arabum, 17, seq .] 

4. ] Prophets. These are men sent down from 

God to teach mankind, all believing the same 
creed (Islam), honoured by communications from 
God, workers of miracles. Of these there have 
been, according to one tradition, 224,000, accord- 
ing to another, 124,000, of whom 313 have been 
ambassadors or apostles. Of these there are 
mentioned in the Koran, Adam, Abel, Seth, 
Idris (Enoch), Noah, Hud (identified by some 
with Ileber), Abraham, Lot, Ishmael, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Aaron, Shoaib (the same 
as Eeuel, Eaguel, or Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law), 
David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Job, 
Ezra. Very curious and unscriptural legends are 
told of many of these, derived chiefly from Jewish 
tradition [Geiger, Was hat Mohammad , &c. 

98-196]. From the New Testament, Zachariah, 
John the Baptist, and Jesus, are named prophets 
in the Koran ; the accounts of these are derived 
from an heretical, apparently Ebionite or Judaeo- 
Christian, source. Besides these, there are men- 
tioned also Lokman, Saleh, Arabian prophets ; 
Dhulkifl, whose identity is disputed (Ezekiel, 
Obadiah [1 Kings xviii. 4], or Isaiah [Eodwell, 
179]), and Dhulkarnain (Alexander the Great). 
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5.] Resurrection and the Day of Judgment. 
Under this head it will be convenient to take the 
whole doctrine of the slate of the soul after death. 
When a corpse has been laid in the tomb the 
soul returns to it for a short time, and the de- 
ceased is then visited by two terrible angels, 
Munkar and Nekir, who question him con- 
cerning his faith. The wicked they will severely 
torture, but the good they will leave in peace. 
There are many opinions about the state of 
the soul of ordinary believers between death 
and the resurrection [Sale, P. D., § 4 ; or Lane, 
Mod. Egypt, ii. 2G9]. The souls of pro- 
phets are admitted into paradise at once ; the 
souls of martyrs — those who die in battle 
against infidels — rest in the crops of green 
birds, which eat of the fruits and drink of the 
rivers of paradise. Many fearful signs will go 
before the resurrection, eclipses, earthquakes, 
wars, the coming of Antichrist (Dijjal), who 
will be defeated and slain by Jesus Christ. It 
will be preceded by three blasts of the trumpet : 
at the first of which the universe will be shaken, 
the sea dried up, the mountains levelled, and the 
works of man destroyed ; at the second, all living 
creatures, even angels and jinn, will be annihilated ; 
only God and the dwellers in paradise and hell 
will remain. Forty years after will be sounded 
the blast of resurrection, when all will come to 
life again, will appear before God and be judged; 
their deeds shall be weighed in a balance, and as 
good or evil preponderates, so shall be the sentence. 
Not only men but also brutes and jinn will be 
thus judged. After the judgment retribution 
will be exacted for every wrong and injury done 
to others. This being finished, all men will be 
led over the bridge Al-Sirat, which extends over 
the midst of hell, finer than a hair and sharper 
than a sword’s edge, beset on both sides by briars 
and thorns. The good, led by Mahomet and the 
prophets, will pass safely over it into paradise ; 
the wicked will fall into hell. In hell there are 
seven regions : the first of these is reserved for 
wicked Mahometans, avIio will only remain till 
their sins are expiated, and will then be admitted 
into paradise ; the other six regions arc assigned 
to those of other religions, who will be tortured 
for ever. The horrors of hell are very vividly 
described ; fear being, according to Mahometan 
doctors, the chief motive of morality. Between 
hell and paradise there is a partition (Al-Araf), 
or intermediate region, where those shall be placed 
whose good and evil deeds are equal. The des- 
criptions of the joys of Paradise are very minute ; 
the reward of the blessed will consist chiefly in 
sensual enjoyments — most delicious meats and 
drinks, the society of each man’s wives, and of 
the houries or girls of paradise. To enjoy these 
thoroughly they will live in perpetual youth. 
But these sensual delights will be little regarded 
by the most blessed, to whom it will be granted 
to see the face of God. Many Moslems hold that 
the descriptions of paradise are figurative : and it 
is worth notice that they were written when 
Mahomet had only one wife. Persons will 
be admitted to paradise, not by their own 
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merits, but simply by the mercy of Hod, 
through faith ; but the happiness of each will bo 
measured by his merits. To estimate these, sins 
are divided into those that deserve punishment 
in the next world and those whose penalty is 
i n tlictcd during this life. Doctors differ in the 
assignment of particular sins to these categories 
[Palgravc, Arabia , 281-285, sm. ed.]. The doc- 
trine of the future state is derived mainly from 
Jewish tradition, with an admixture of Christian' 
and Parsee elements. 

6.] Predestination. Every event has been 
absolutely predestined by God, and written 
from all eternity on the “Preserved Tablet.” 
Hence each man’s lot is irrevocably fixed — 
how, and how long, he is to live, what his end 
will be, and no human care can vary or ward off 
God’s decree. 

[B.] Practice. This has four branches. 1. 
Prayer, including Purification. 2. Almsgiving. 
3. Fasting. 4. Pilgrimage. 

1.] Prayer and Purification. Purification is a 
necessary preparative for prayer, which will not 
be accepted from an unclean person. It is of two 
kinds. The greater or extraordinary purification 
is of the whole body, to cleanse from certain cere- 
monial defilements. These defilements are nearly 
the same as those of the Jewish Law [Lev. xv.]. 
It is also performed on the morning of Friday 
and of the great festivals. The lesser or ordinary 
purification takes place before the ordinary 
prayers, and on some other occasions ; it consists 
in washing the face, arms, elbows, feet, hands, 
mouth, nostrils, ears, feet, with prayers, and recit- 
ing sura 97 of the Koran. The prayers, &c., are 
often omitted [Lane, Mod. Egypt, i. 85-89]. 
When water cannot be procured, sand is allowed 
to be used. This relaxation occurs in the Talmud 
[Geiger, 89]. Prayer is ordered to be made five 
times daily : [1] in the morning at daybreak 
and before sunrise ; [2] just after noon, when 
the sun begins to decline ; [3] in the afternoon, 
midway between noon and nightfall ; [4] a few 
minutes after sunset ; [5] at nightfall, when the 
evening has just shut in. Some add two other 
times, which are not imperative : [6] between 
sunrise and noon ; [7] a little after midnight. The 
second and third and the fourth and fifth services 
may be kept together, thus making three prayers 
daily [Syed Ahmed, On the Religion of the Pre- 
Islamitic Arabs, 17], The times of prayer are 
proclaimed by muezzins from the minarets of the 
mosque, in a sort of chant, with very striking 
effect. The prayers may be performed either at 
home or in the mosque. The worshipper always 
turns towards Mecca (the Kaaba) ; he adopts 
various attitudes. The worship consists of repeated 
ejaculations of the Takhir (Allahu Akbar, God is 
most great), I\aka, or inclinations, prayers and 
recitations from the Koran, especially suras iii., 
v. 256, cviii. cxii. cxiii. cxiv. The prayers are 
short forms, incessantly repeated, inelastic, inex- 
pensive, with few ideas. The regular public ser- 
vice in the mosque takes place at noon on Friday, 
“ the day of the assembly;” it is of the same 
nature as the private daily devotions, with the 
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addition of a sermon. Except on certain festivals 
women are not allowed to attend the public ser- 
vices, or to pray in the mosque. Intercession, 
both for the living and the dead, hums a con- 
spicuous part of the devotions. The prayers are 
all addressed to God ; but the intercession of 
Mahomet and the saints is intreated. The Maho- 
metans are very reverent and devout during their 
devotions, both private and public. 

2. ] Alms are of two kinds, those prescribed by 
the law, and those which are voluntary. The 
former were in early ages collected by officers 
appointed by the sovereign, and applied to pious 
uses ; their payment and application is now left to 
the conscience. The proportion to be given varies 
according to the kind of property from which it 
is given. 

3. ] Fasting. There is one obligatory fast in 
the year — the month of Ramadhan, because the 
Koran was given in that month. From the time 
the new moon appears to the next new moon, 
the Moslem is bidden to fast every day, from the 
time when one can distinguish plainly the white 
thread from the black — explained by some to 
mean the white and black streaks seen in the 
east before daybreak — until sunset. He must 
abstain during that time from eating, drinking, 
smoking, perfumes, and all sensual indulgences. 
There are some few exemptions, but those who 
are hindered by any temporary cause must fast an 
equal number of days in another month. This 
fast is kept with great strictness, and when 
Ramadhan falls in summer 1 it is most oppressive. 
The idea was probably derived from the Christian 
Lent. There are also some optional fasts, the 
most important being the Ashura, the 10th day 
of Moharram (1st month). This was in imitation 
of the Jewish day of Atonement; it was instituted 
as obligatory soon after the Hegira, when Mahomet 
was trying to win over the Jews, and was after- 
wards made optional. The same day is also kept 
in memory of the martyrdom of Hosein, the 
Prophet’s grandson, at Kerbela. 

4. ] Pilgrimage. Every believer is bound once 
in his life, either in person and by another, whose 
expenses he pays, to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Mount Arafat, unless prevented by 
poverty or ill-health. It takes place in the month 
Dzul-hajji. The ceremonies to be performed by 
pilgrims are very numerous and complicated ; the 
chief of them are the wearing of the Ihram or 
sacred garment, consisting of two simple pieces 
of cloth wrapped round the loins and over the 
shoulder, compassing seven times the Kaaba or 
holy house of Mecca, kissing or touching each 
time the black stone, fabled to have fallen from 
heaven ; a journey to Mount Arafat, about ten 
miles from Mecca, and the offering of victims 
(sheep, goats, kine, or camel). [For further par- 
ticulars see Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , vol. i. ; 
Burton, A Pilgrimage to Mecca and El-Medinah ; 
Sale, P. D., § 4.J The practice of pilgrimage and 
most of the customs connected therewith were 
borrowed from the heathen Arabs ; but a fresh 

1 The Mahometan year is lunar ; hence each month 
goes through all the seasons in about thirty- two years. 
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meaning, connected with the legend that Abraham 
and Ishmael instituted the pilgrimage, was as- 
signed to them. Pilgrimages are also often made 
to the tombs of saints, to pray for their interces- 
sion. Besides the above observances, all the Maho- 
metans practise circumcision and wear beards. 
These customs, derived from the Arabs, are not 
mentioned in the Koran, their institution is 
ascribed to Abraham. [Syed Ahmed, Pel. of 
Pre-Islamitic Arabs, 8.] 

There are certain things forbidden by Islam — 
partly heathen practices, partly unclean meats, 
partly things likely to do harm. These are 
various superstitions about cattle, burying female 
children alive, divining by arrows, casting lots, 
gambling, usury, wine, and all intoxicating 
liquors and drugs (some add even coffee and 
tobacco), eating blood, swine’s flesh, whatever 
dies of itself or is strangled, or killed by a blow 
or fall, or by another beast, or is slain in honour 
of an idol, or anything at the slaughtering of 
which the name of God has not been said. 2 
Some Moslems add many other meats to this list, 
being, with some exceptions, those forbidden by 
the law of Moses. 

War against all unbelievers, if they have been 
the aggressors, is enjoined as a sacred duty; if 
not fighting for pay, those who are killed in it 
are regarded as martyrs. Of those enemies who, 
refusing to capitulate or surrender, are reduced 
by force of arms, the men may be killed or en- 
slaved, and the women and children enslaved. 
Life and liberty may be granted them if they 
surrender and agree to pay a poll-tax, or embrace 
Islam. If they have acted treacherously they 
may be exterminated. It has been a great ques- 
tion with Mahometan theologians when “ religious 
war ” (Jihad) is allowed or commanded [Hunter’s 
Indian Musvlmans, chap. iii.]. 

Civil and Crimina l Laws. The most important 
of these are the laws relating to marriage. A 
Moslem may not have at the same time more than 
four wives, who must all be free women and 
Moslems; but, in addition, he may keep any num- 
ber of slave concubines [. Kor . iv. 3; Lane, i. 122]. 
An unlimited power of divorce, without giving 
any reason, is allowed to the husband, and is fully 
taken advantage of ; cases are mentioned of middle- 
aged Mahometans who have had thirty, forty, nr 
even fifty wives [Bollinger, 26]. A wife cannot 
obtain a divorce except for cruelty or neglect, and 
then she loses her dowry. A man may divorce 
his wife twice, and take her back without any 
ceremony ; but if he divorce her a third time, or 
pronounce a triple divorce in one sentence, and 
then w r ish to marry her again, she must be first 
married and divorced by another husband, who 
must have consummated the marriage. A divorced 
woman must wait three months, or, if pregnant, 
till she is delivered, before she can marry again. 
An adulteress is punished by stoning if detected ; 
but there must be four eye witnesses of the deed, 
and a false accusation against any woman is 
punished by scourging. If a man have a child 

2 Hence the Moslem butchers always say the “ Bis- 
millah” on slaughtering a beast. 
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by a concubine, the child is free ; the mother 
cannot afterwards be sold or given away, ami on 
her master’s death becomes free. The prohibited 
degrees are somewhat wide, and apply both to 
wives and concubines. 'Women may not shew 
their faces to any man but their husbands and 
those within the prohibited degrees. Slavery is 
allowed, with almost absolute power to the owner. 
Tor murder, manslaughter, and personal injuries, 
retaliation or satisfaction in money is prescribed. 
Theft is punished by loss of limbs, lesser crimes 
by scourging, apostasy or blasphemy by death. 
The laws of inheritance are very edaborate, the 
chief principles being the rejection of any privi- 
leges of primogeniture, and the assigning to a 
female half the share of the male of the same 
degree of relationship. 

Eelation to Judaism and Christianity. On 
this point the Koran is inconsistent. In many 
passages [ii. 3, 59, 285 ; iv. 50 ; v. 53 ; vi. 02 ; 
x. 38; xlvi. 8-11, 29, Ac.] the view is put forth 
that the Old and New Testaments and the teach- 
ing of Mahomet are identical, that all three are 
books sent down from God, equally sacred and 
to be obe} T ed, and the believers in each (with, in 
some passages [ii. 59; v. 73], the Sabians also) will 
be saved. In other later passages it is taught 
that Judaism, Christianity, and Tslam, are succes- 
sive revelations from God, confirming but super- 
seding each other, Jesus being a greater Prophet 
than Moses, and Mahomet than Jesus, that the 
Jews were perverse and wicked in not accepting 
Christianity, and both Jews and Christians in 
not accepting Islam. Whenever opportunity of- 
fered, they were to be compelled to embrace it or 
pay tribute [Kor, ix. 28-35]. To support this 
view, which is that now held by Mahometans, it is 
constantly asserted that the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures had been misinterpreted and falsified. 
This inconsistency is explained by the change in 
Mahomet’s views, through which from the Pro- 
phet of Arabia only he proclaimed himself the 
Prophet of the World [Mohler, Ueber das Ver- 
hdltniss , Ac., 361-385]. From Judaism is derived 
all that distinguishes Islam from pure Deism. 
Its local character — the Kaaba standing in some- 
what the same relation to Islam as the Temple to 
Judaism — its strong religious and national unity, 
its conception of the nature of a divine revelation, 
as prescribing not only principles, but detailed 
laws, and even habits and customs, many theo- 
logical notions, moral and ritual, civil and criminal 
laws, and a very large portion of the substance of 
the Koran, are of Jewish origin. But frequent 
errors and confusions [see e.g. Kor. ii. 250], 
numerous coincidences, verbal and in matters of 
fact, with the Talmud, prove that Mahomet’s 
knowledge of Judaism was obtained not from the 
Scriptures, or any wiitten document, but from 
oral tradition. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
he could read. Christianity, known to Mahomet 
in a similar way, evidently in great part from an 
heretical source, though theoretically superior to 
Judaism, 1 had little real influence on his teaching. 

1 For evidence that Mahomet made large and dishonest 

use of the sacred books of the Sabians and Ilanifs, “the 
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The doctrine of the Trinity [supposed to consist 
of the Father, Jesus, and Mary; iv. 169; v. 76- 
79], and of the Sonship of Jesus, is repeatedly 
and vehemently attacked. The Holy Ghost is 
identified with the angel Gabriel. Yet Jesus is 
set forth as the Word of God, and a spirit pro- 
ceeding from Him, as the greatest Prophet before 
Mahomet, conceived miraculous! of a pure virgin, 2 
Mary or Miriam, the daughter of Aniram and 
sister of Aaron [Kor. iii. 33 ; xix. 23]. Stories 
are told of Him which appear also in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels [Ad»\ iii. 40, 41] ; and finally, when 
the Jews wished to crucify Him, God rescued Him, 
and substituted another person in His place [Kor. 
iii. 48; iv. 156], while lie died a natural death. 
But He will appear again at the last day and 
destroy Antichrist. Baptism and the Holy Eu- 
charist are barely alluded to [ii. 132 ; v. 112-1 1 5]. 

Other Characteristics. There are several 
festivals kept by the Moslems. The first ten days 
of Moharram, the first month of the year, are con- 
sidered as eminently blessed, and are kept with 
rejoicing. Many are in the habit of giving alms 
on this clay. The tenth Moharram, as already 
mentioned, is kept by some as a fast, and by all 
is held sacred, as the day on which the Prophet’s 
grandson, Hosein, was slain on the plain of 
Kerbela. It is a great day with some orders of 
dervishes. From the third to the twelfth of 
Eabial. (the third month), the Prophet’s birthday 
is kept with decorations and great rejoicing, and 
with chanting the Koran and hymns in honour 
of Mahomet. The eve of the twenty-seventh 
Eajib (the seventh month), is a festival in honour 
of the “ Mi raj ” — the Prophet’s journey to heaven. 
The eve of the fifteenth Shahan(the eighth month), 
is kept with solemn reverence as the day on which 
each person’s fate for the year is determined. A 
special form of prayer is used on this night, either 
at home or in the mosques. The two chief fes- 
tivals are called the two Ids, and by the Turks, 
the two Bairams. The lesser Bairam, or Id-al- 
Fitr (feast of the breaking of the fast), is imme- 
diately after the fast of Earn ad ban, on tbe first 
three days of Shawal (tenth month). The greater 
Bairam, Id-al-Kurban, or Id-al-Adha (the feast 
of the sacrifice), begins the tenth Dzul-IIajjeh, 
the last month of the year, on which day, that on 
which the pilgrims at Mecca offer sacrifice, animals 
are sacrificed, and the meat given to the poor. 
Both feasts are kept with general rejoicing and 
special public prayers. Moslems also visit the 
tombs of their relations, and have part or all of 
the Koran recited there. There are many festivals 
kept in honour of the birthdays of saints or 
“ Welis,” especially of near relatives of the Pro- 
phet. Very great and superstitious reverence, 
unauthorized by the Koran or traditions, is paid 
to saints. In fact, Mahomet and the saints are 
put almost on an equality with God. Over the 
graves of the most celebrated saints mosques are 
erected; and over all, a small building, which is 

Rolls of Abraham and Moses,” “the oldest rolls,” &c., see 
Sprenger’s Life of Mohammad, i. 53, seq. ; for Mahomet’s 
instructors, the same, ii. 348-390. 

2 The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is hinted at in Kor. iii. 31, 37. 
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held sacred. These sanctuaries are visited to pay 
honour to the saint, or to obtain his intercession 
with God for some benefit to the devotee. On these 
occasions prayers are said, parts of the Koran 
are recited, and votive offerings made. Marriages 
are performed in private, with prayers, pious 
ejaculations, and recitations of the Koran. At 
burials there is a service in the mosque, and 
sometimes a sacrifice is offered at the grave. 

Islam has no priesthood, nor even a regular 
order of ministers. The Imams who usually lead 
the public services and preach, generally have 
other occupations ; any competent person may 
take their place ; they may be dismissed from 
their office, and then lose their title ; they have 
no religious authority, and no official respect. 
The sacrifices are simply commemorative; any 
person may slay the victims. The Ulemas of 
Constantinople are a corporation of men learned 
in theology and jurisprudence, who give decisions 
in cases of conscience, law and religion and 
public policy ; their sentence (Fetwa) has great 
weight. Muftis, or Doctors of Law and Theology, 
are numerous and much respected ; the concurrence 
of the doctors makes with strict Moslems an article 
of faith. Orders or societies of persons uniting 
for devotional purposes are very numerous. The 
members of them are called Dervishes. Some of 
their devotional practices are very strange. Many 
of them give themselves up to an ascetic life, and 
live on alms ; these are sometimes called Fakirs, 
and receive much reverence. Both the strange 
devotions and asceticism are the results chiefly of 
widespread Pantheism (Sufiism) among Maho- 
metans, though this theory is utterly at variance 
with the principles of Islam [Taylor’s Hist. Mo - 
hamm . eh. 13 ; Dollinger, 70-70; Lane, i. 304- 
311; ii. 151-154, 1GS-182, 187-190]. 

Beligious Sects among the Mahometans are 
almost countless. The orthodox, or Sonnites, are 
divided into four sects, named, after their founders, 
Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites, and Hanbalites, 
who differ in some unimportant points of ritual 
and Koranic interpretation. Of the heretical 
sects, the most important are the Shiites, who 
reject the first three caliphs as usurpers, holding 
Ali, and the Imams, his descendants, to be the 
lawful successors of Mahomet. They also reject 
the Sonna, accepting in its place four collections 
of traditions of their own. Shiism is the estab- 
lished religion of Persia, where it has adopted 
some peculiarities of Zoroastrianism. There are 
several sects of Shiites, some of whom hold the 
Imams to be incarnations of God. The Sufies, 
who are mystic pantheists, have been mentioned. 
The Babs, a recent sect in Persia, have mixed 
Christian and Magian doctrines with Islam. The 
Wahabees, founded by Abd-abWahb (died 1787), 
accept only the Koran and Sonna, and desire to 
purify Islam from superstitious accretions, saint- 
worship, (She. They have founded a great power 
in Central Arabia, and have caused much trouble 
m India by preaching the duty of war against 
infidels. They call orthodox Moslems, with 
Christians and idolaters, polytheists. Many 
sects differ only in abstruse points regarding God’s 
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attributes and predestination, the eternity of tho 
Koran, &c. [See Pococke, Spec. Ifist. Arabum , 
2G, 27, 109-327 ; D’Uerbelot, B. O., under the dif- 
ferent names; Sale, P. D ., § 8; Dollinger, 80-133.] 
The effects of Mahometanism, as shewn in life 
and character, must be briefly noticed. The 
minuteness of the ritual and the social rules, 
together with the hardness and coldness of the 
morality taught, produces a great amount of for- 
malism. The name of God and pious ejaculations 
are constantly on the lips, even in the midst of 
the most indecent conversation. Mahometans 
often say the “ Bismillali” before committing a 
crime [Sprenger, ii. 20G]. Hence the most scru- 
pulous observance of outward duties is not unfre- 
quently united with thegrossesthabitualimmorality 
and crime [Dollinger, 2G-29]; religion and morality 
seem completely sundered. Another great evil 
results from the minuteness of the laws concerning 
marriage and divorce. Many volumes have been 
written to explain them, entering into the closest 
and most disgusting details, forming “ a mass of 
corruption, poisoning the mind and morals of 
every Mahometan student” [Muir, iii. 302], and 
utterly defiling the very language. Hence arises 
the prevalence not only of most indecent language 
and conduct, but also of extreme profligacy among 
both sexes. Unnatural vice is fearfully common. 
The pictures of the sensual joys of paradise con- 
tribute in some degree to this profligacy ; these 
come to be the chief object of their thoughts, 
and are anticipated, so far as possible, on earth. 
The doctrine of predestination, or rather fatalism, 
produces extreme apathy and want of energy in 
action ; while the notion that all Mahometans are 
God’s chosen in a special sense, though causing a 
deep brotherly feeling among themselves, which is 
fostered by the precepts on almsgiving, leads them 
toabittercontemptandhatredforall other religions. 

It remains to sum up the good and evil sides of 
Mahometanism. On the one hand, it is a rigid 
foe to idolatry, as it teaches the unity, perfection, 
providence and government of God, and hence 
submission and resignation to His will, together 
with the great doctrine of a judgment and eternal 
retribution. It inculcates, moreover, brotherly 
love and union with fellow-believers, and many 
social virtues, with almsgiving, temperance, and a 
certain standard of morality. On the other hand, 
it perpetuates the great evils of the East — poly- 
gamy, slavery, and absolute despotism; it opposes 
all political and social progress, while the semi- 
civilized arbitrary character of its law and justice 
renders property insecure. Its doctrine of pro- 
pagation by the sword leads to constant wars 
and rebellions, with an utter contempt for human 
life. It is, in fact, a semi-barbarous religion. On 
its religious side it fails to satisfy the natural 
longing for some mediation between God and man, 
while yet it bows before God as an irresistible 
Power ; its morality, in itself defective, is dry, 
cold, hard, lifeless, without any amiable traits ; 
and, finally, as substituting Mahomet for 
Christ, it is essentially antichristian. While it 
may be an advance on heathenism, it is an advance 
which almost excludes the further advance of 
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Christianity, missionary efforts being almost 
without result. 

[Abulfeda, de Vita et Reins Gestis Moham- 
medis (an Arabic writer of fourteenth century), 
ed. et trans. Gagnier, Oxford, 1723. Maracei, Alco- 
rani textus universus, Pavia, 1G98. Dr. G. Weil, 
Mohammed der Prophet , sein Leben nnd seine 
LeJire. Id., Einleitung in den Koran. Washing- 
ton Irving, Life of Mahomet. Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai su r V llistoi re des A rales. Sir W. ]\Iuir, Life 
of Mahomet. Dr. A. Sprenger, Life of Moham- 
med (in English), part i., Allahabad, 1851. Das 
Leben middle Lehre des Mohammad , 2d ed., Ber- 
lin, 1869. Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship . 
Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, C.S.I., A Series 
of Essays on the Life of Mohammed , and subjects 
subsidiary thereto , vol. i., London, 1870 (each 
Essay is paged separately). Sale, The Koran , 
translated, with notes and a Preliminary Discourse. 
Lane, Selections from the Knr-an. Bev. J. M. 
Bod well, The Koran , translated, with a preface 
and notes. T. Noldeke, Geschichte dec Qorans. 
Eorster, Mahometanism Unveiled. A. Geiger, 
IPas hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume auf- 
genommen. II. II. Milman, Hist. Lat. Chris- 
tianity , 4th ed. 1867. J. M. Neale, History 
of the Holy Eastern Church. A. P. Stanley, 
Lectures on the Eastern Church , 4th ed. W. C. 
Taylor, History of Mohammedanism . D’Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientate. Pococke, Specimen 
Historice Arabum , Oxford, 1806. Beland, de 
Religione Mohammedica. J. G. Cazenove, 
Mahometanism , reprinted from the Christian 
Remembrancer , Jan. 1855. Mohler, Ueber das 
Verhciltniss des Islams zum Evangel him, in his 
Gesammelte Schriften nnd Aufsdtze , i. 348-402. 
Dollinger, MuhammecVs Religion nach Hirer 
inneren EntwicMung. Lane, The Modern Egyp- 
tians, 5th ed. 1871. F. B. Zincke, Egyp>t of the 
Pharaohs and of the Khedive. W. W. Hunter, 
The Indian Musalmans, 2d ed. 1872. Articles 
in the North British Review, Jan. 1855, Aug. 
1855 ; Quarterly Review, Oct. 18G9, vol. cxxvii. 
293-356,; British Quarterly Review, Jan. 1872, 
vol. Iv. 100-135.] 

MAJOBINI PABS. The party of Majorinus. 
This was the name by which the Donatist party 
in Africa always referred to themselves, before 
the Catholics had invented the later title by 
which, in spite of their resentment, they became 
popularly designated. Majorinus was consecrated 
to the see of Carthage, in opposition to Cmcilian 
[a.d. 311], and was the predecessor of Donatus 
in that episcopate. 

MAJOBISTS. The followers of Major in his 
controversy with Amsdorf. The seventh volume 
of Schlusselburg’s Ihereticornm Catalogus has 
859 pages treating “De Secta Majoristorum.” 
[Amsdorfians.] 

MALAlv AXES, or MOLOKANE. A Bussian 
sect, which arose first in the government of Tam- 
bof. in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
which was so called from their custom of living 
on milk (Malako), instead of fasting altogether, 
upon fast-days. They call themselves Istineeye 
Christiane, i.e. true Christians, and also “Gospel- 
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lers.” A colony of about three thousand Malukanes 
were settled in the earlier part of this century in 
the Crimea, where they were visited by Baron llax- 
thausen [a.d. 1843], who discovered that, among 
various erroneous points, they rejected the neces- 
sity of Baptism and the lloly Eucharist, as well 
as the lesser sacraments, explaining away the 
words which refer to material elements by a 
spiritualizing interpretation. This sect, composed 
of the lowest and most illiterate peasants, was 
imposed upon [a.d. 1833] by a certain Terenti 
Belioreff, who, claiming to be the Elias, announced 
the advent of the Millennium within thirty 
months, the immediate cessation of all business, 
and the community of goods. He then summoned 
them in large numbers to witness his ascent to 
heaven like Elijah, but when, upon making the 
attempt, he fell to the earth instead, he was 
seized as an impostor and a disturber of the peace, 
and sent to prison, where he shortly died. Many 
of his followers, to avoid persecution, emigrated 
to Georgia, where they are said to be still awaiting 
the promised Millennium. The following extracts 
from their Confession of Faith will shew that, 
unlike most Bussian sects, this one was much 
akin to modern forms of Protestantism. 

Of Baptism : “ Paul says, Christ did not send 
me to baptize but to preach : we, therefore, 
understand by the Sacrament of Baptism, not the 
earthly water, but the spiritual cleansing of our 
souls from sin in faith, and the destruction of 
the old Adam within us, with all his works, that 
we may become clothed anew with a true and 
perfect life.” Of the Ministry : “ We have 
a bishop and high-priest in the person of 
Christ alone, Who has called us all alike.” [Hax- 
thausen, Studien iiber Russland, Hanover, 1847.] 

MALEBBANCHE. Nicholas Malebranehe 
[a.d. 1638-1715] was born at Paris, and was af- 
fticted from his birth with deformity and disease. 
His theological studies were pursued at the 
Sorbonne, where he read Eusebius and the other 
ecclesiastical historians, — while the celebrated 
father Bichard Simon taught him Hebrew and 
Syriac. But all was labour in vain ; he confused 
his roots ; applied to one century the events of 
another, and had a very dim appreciation of the 
nature of heresy. In his twenty-second year he 
joined the Congregation of the Oratory ; but hap- 
pening to purchase at a bookstall the treatise of 
Descartes De Homine , it took such effect upon 
him as to cause him to abandon the study of 
theology, and to devote himself to philosophy as 
an earnest Cartesian, though prosecuting at the 
same time mathematical studies. 

The basis of the creed of Malebranehe was 
the axiom, thoroughly Cartesian in its prin- 
ciple, that our only perception and knowledge 
of tilings is in God. Knowledge is the solution 
of the antagonism between the thinking subject 
and the external object. It eaji only be this 
solution by our immanence in God. Finite sub- 
stance remains Unite, and eternally distinct from 
the Absolute ; the Absolute is the sole fountain 
and source of knowledge, which alone can har- 
monize the antithesis of thought and its object. 
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A brilliant flash of lightning in the dark night 
illuminates every object and reveals the distant 
country as in broad day, and we know the 
different features of the landscape, but we know 
it only in the light that is external to ourselves : 
so knowledge, of whatever kind, can only be 
attained in the Light of the Divine Substance. 
In ourselves we are wholly dark. In the Car- 
tesian system Infinite Substance is a mere copula, 
whereby the mind acquires a perception of finite 
substance in its true nature — it is as a mere 
mathematical point of spirit innate in the mind of 
man : but in the system of Malebranche it widens 
out. Although there can be no interpenetration 
of mind and matter 1 — the two substances being 
mutually opposed- — yet there can be a true and 
permanent union between the mind of man and 
the Absolute, both being of spiritual substance. 
Malebranche declares that he was at times tempted 
to consider himself and his thoughts as a part of 
the Divine Mature, which Geulincx before him, 
and Spinoza afterwards, did not hesitate to affirm. 
He says, for instance, “ Je me suis porte a croirc 
que ma substance est eternelle, et que je suis 
partie de l’etre divin, et que toutes mes di verses 
pensces ne sont que des modifications de la raison 
universelle ” [Med. Chret. ix. 16]. Human reason 
may coalesce with the Absolute reason from whence 
it derives its light. God knows everything, and 
we who know God have a true perception of the 
ideas that God has of all that is. Although the 
spirit, therefore, cannot penetrate material sub- 
stance so as to gain an objective knowledge of it, 
yet it has a subjective knowledge of it in a per- 
ception of the ideas that God has of it. Such 
is his theory of vision in God. The idea of God 
therefore teems with the spirits of men, and is 
the world of ideal existence. All our knowledge 
of things is in the Absolute Substance of God, and 
since this knowledge as a mode of mind is our 
very selves, therefore our spirit has an immanence 
in God ; and the subject-matter of our knowledge, 
that is, the idea of external things, is in God ; 
the Absolute is peopled with spirits and Avith ideas. 
Absolute Substance, from this point of view, teems 
with life and reality, while in the Cartesian scheme 
it is a vast and dreamy void. 

Malebranche explained our knowledge of a 
Divine Being as Descartes had done. Spiritual 
and extended material substance are diametrically 
opposed ; therefore the idea of extended matter 
could never originate in the human spirit. 
The spirit of man is divided out among the 
millions of individuals of which the human race 
consists, an aggregate of being that can never 
produce unity of idea. Hence, any universal 
sense in which all men are agreed can never 
have had its source in this herd of spirits ; it 
must be traced to some other source than the 
mind of man. But belief in the existence of 
God is such a universal sense, for it underlies 
the consciousness of every human being ; and 

1 Still it was a favourite speculation with him to refer 
memory to certain material ix V 7 l> or images in the brain ; 
which was nothing else than a feeble compromise between 
materialism and spiritualism. 
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it can only have been communicated by God 
Himself. 

Malebranche declared that bodily movement is 
under the immediate direction of God. The 
notion that the spirit of man should move the 
body he thought to be a metaphysical difficulty 
that could not be got over. God being the 
Supreme Cause, there can be no other cause 
for anything ; for, if there were any co-ordinate 
cause, it would either act in opposition to the 
Absolute, which is absurd, or in co-operation, 
which is superfluous ; therefore lie came to the 
conclusion that all movement emanates from 
God. I will to move, but God effects the move- 
ment ; will is suggestive rather than causative 
of movement. It was the occasionalism, again, of 
Geulincx, whose ideas received a considerable 
development in Malebranche ; the difference be- 
tween the two being chiefly referable to the 
difference of their religious belief. 

Descartes had remained satisfied with de- 
monstrating, by solid reasoning, the existence of a 
Deity ; he rather flinched from discussing the 
relation that subsists between God and the 
external creation. His treatises declare that the 
extension of matter is indefinite. His letters, in 
a more pronounced way, laugh at those who 
circumscribe the work of God within a ball ; but 
he nowhere pushes on the notion of infinitude 
to duration as well as extension ; only when 
Queen Christina questioned him with respect to 
the eternity of the world, he declared that the 
world would never perish, and that as the mind 
gains wider ideas of the universe, in the same 
proportion it has reason to praise the Creator in 
the infinity of His works. As regards the moral 
government of the world he said that everything 
is of God — good and evil, fair and foul, true 
and false. From Him it comes that good is good 
and evil is evil; that murder and incest are 
crimes, as well as that the radii of a circle are 
equal, or that the square of the hypotenuse in 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the squares 
of perpendicular and base. Here Malebranche 
diverges from the Cartesian theory, and engrafts 
upon it those Platonic views of the justice and 
benevolence of the Deity that he derived from 
Augustine. God is the absolute and all-powerful 
Cause of all ; but He is the intelligent and design- 
ing Cause; and the happiness of the creature is 
the final cause of creation. He is the universal 
reason, the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. God exists not simply 
because we have an inborn idea of His power and 
vastness, but because we believe Him to be 
holy and just and true ; otherwise the Deity 
would be infinite indeed in power, but no object 
for the creature's love, and differing in degree 
only, but not at all in kind from the brute force 
of nature. Benevolence is the general design 
(volonte generale) of the Divine order of things ; 
though there must of necessity he occasional 
interruption in its working. Pain will fall on 
barren sands, and fertile tracts are rendered barren 
by drought. The worst evils of life will befal 
the good, while the evil prosper. The general 
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lule is only established by such exceptions. An 1, 
in an ascending scale, the world of grace is 
ordered by the same general design (volontes 
generates) as the natural and moral world. All 
is ruled by the same purpose of deep counsel, all 
proceeds according to one law of general design. 
There is no capricious choice, no blind elect ion. 
The God of theology, as the God of philosophy, is 
still the same Infinite Being of eternal justice, 
intelligence and wisdom. God moves in simple 
ways, and those ways, throughout every part of 
His government, whether in the order of nature 
or of grace, are general. 

Are these two orders separate? or are they 
parts of one system ? A knotty point which Male- 
braneho solves through the revealed doctrine of 
God made Man. That which had been always 
held to he a deep unfathomable mystery was 
to Malebranche the central sun of his system. 
The Infinite, he said, in calling the universe into 
existence, could only have proposed to Ilimself an 
infinite result. The finite is wholly absorbed in 
His infinity. The worlds that teem through 
space ; the spiritual essences which rise in ascend- 
ing scale from man to God, and far transcend 
in their worth myriads of worlds, are all as nothing 
in the Presence of the Infinite. But creation, to 
be worthy of the Creator, must also be infinite. 
Then it was needed that the Creator should im- 
part to it His own infinity of Being, and cause 
the Eternal Word to descend into it, and become 
part of it, that the Word should be “ made flesh.” 
The Incarnation of the Son of God is the key of 
the whole mystery; the centre on which every- 
thing turns ; the answer of Malebranche to 
Anselm’s question, “ Cur Dens Homo ? ” For it 
raises man, and with man all nature, to the 
Being of God. The several systems of nature, 
moral order and grace here blend in harmony ; 
the one dominant idea of which is the Divine 
progression by ways that are at once simple and 
general. The more we know of the laws that 
govern the universe, the more we perceive that 
they are simple and harmonious in their design 
and action ; and that they resolve themselves 
more and more under the comprehensive heading 
of general laws. Organic anatomy demonstrates 
unity of principle ; philology is comparative by 
reason of the inherent harmony of its parts. 
Extinct fossil species have their counterpart in 
living organisms ; and dead languages, in their 
broad distinctive features, are one with those of 
to-day. Malebranche could only trace the same 
analogies and wide-spreading laws in the relation 
subsisting between the Creator and His universe. 

But such a scheme from a gentle and loving 
son of the Church was a novelty ; and Antoine 
Arnaud of Port -Royal celebrity, and Bossuet 
denounced it at once as neotcrizing, as contra- 
dictory to the Fathers, especially to Augustine; 
— as chimerical and as subversive of all that had 
ever been held to be true in theology. The most 
mysterious doctrines, they urged, were submitted 
to rationalizing investigation ; the doctrine of the 
Incarnation became only an element of the general 
scheme of creation ; and the antagonizing svstems 
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of nature and of grace wore made to blend 
together in reciprocating harmony of action. 
Prophecy, revelation, miracles, which the Church 
could only refer to the predestined purposes of 
God, were reduced by Malebranche under the 
head of general laws and designs. Thus Butler 
also considered that, under the operation of general 
laws, “ five or six thousand years may have given 
scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or circum- 
stances from whence miraculous interpositions 
may have arisen” [Anal. II. ii. ; Bitter, Geach. cl. 
Phil. XI. iv. 2]. 

MAXICIIAEAXS. Manicheeism was the sys- 
tem of religious and philosophical eclecticism 
founded by an Oriental named Mani, at the 
commencement of the latter half of the third 
century a.d. It rose in Persia during the reign 
of Sapor II., prince of the dynasty of the Sassa- 
nida?, and spread with extraordinary rapidity 
through the adjacent provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Much mystery attaches to each phase 
of its existence, even to the name, pretensions, 
and death, of its founder, and an almost romantic 
interest has been thrown around its history by 
the frequent and sanguinary persecutions it has 
suffered, and the dark and incredible charges by 
which those persecutions have been justified. 

It professed to identify, and was in fact an 
attempt to harmonize, the dominant principles of 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity. Unlike almost 
every other form of error, it had the fortune to 
possess a distinct creed, discipline, and ethical 
system, the salient features of which have re- 
mained constant under all variations of latitude 
and fortune, and it has thus gained the repute 
rather of a separate false religion than of the 
heresy of a sect. Its philosophy rested on the 
purest Dualism of the East, and by its recog- 
nition of the complete identity of matter and 
evil, purported to reduce morality within the 
domain of physical law. Its moral code arrogated 
the principles of the most elevated virtue, and 
inculcated the most rigorous asceticism. The 
practice of few sects is entirely adequate to their 
professions ; still it is hard to conceive, as the 
possible outcome of such a system, the Manichee- 
ism described by Leo the Great [Leo. Opp. i. Serm. 
xxxvi.] as the sum of all the profane in paganism, 
the blind in Judaism, the sacrilegious and blas- 
phemous in all other heresies. At no time, indeed, 
has the purity of its professions saved it from 
the hatred and contempt of mankind ; and yet, 
despite this hatred, and despite the persecutions 
of Cmsar and pontiff, this faith, amidst infinite 
discouragements, preserved, during a thousand 
years, a vigorous life in Europe, and still, it is 
alleged, survives in Asia. 

Mani, as the Orientals write his name — Manes 
and Manichams, as the Europeans — was born 
about a.d. 240 in Persia, or at least in some 
district obeying the Persian rule. Probably of 
Magian family, lie was certainly educated among, 
if not admitted to the fellowship of, the Magi ; 
but his native dialect appears nevertheless to have 
been Chaldee. The Greeks (as we read in the 
Acta Archelai cam Manete , n. 53, p. 97, from 
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whom most of the orthodox writers have borrowed) 
have a story that his real name was Cubricus or 
Corhicius ; that he was a slave-boy in the house 
of a widow, to whose bounty he owed both 
freedom and position ; that in the house of this 
widow died, by diabolical visitation, Terebinth us 
or Buddas, an arch-heretic, who bequeathed to 
her his books of impiety (themselves the work of 
Scythian, a Saracen disciple of Empedocles and 
an opponent of the Apostles) ; that Cubricus, 
taking possession of the heretical library, assumed 
the mission of the deceased Terebinthns, and 
thereupon exchanged the name of his servitude 
for the more honourable one of Manes, or “ the 
eloquent.” There are many circumstances calcu- 
lated to discredit this plausible narrative, which 
is found in the authorities who have followed the 
Acta , but in none others : for it is all but impos- 
sible that Scythian could have confronted the 
Apostles ; and there is evidence that, of the so- 
called predecessors who instructed Mani, one at 
least was a disciple and contemporary. Besides, 
Mani indisputably was admitted to the Magian 
court of Sapor, where a slave-boy would not 
readily have found an entrance. Finally, the 
doubtful authenticity of the Acta [see literature 
of Manichafism], and the manifest plagiarism of the 
other authors in whose writings we find this 
narrative, must destroy our confidence in a story 
not probable in itself, and altogether at variance 
with the unsuspected Oriental authorities. It is 
probable that the resemblance between the Orien- 
tal “mani” and the Greek “manes,” the typical 
slave-name of Greece, is the parent of this remark- 
able legend. St. Augustine tells us that the name 
of Manes was changed to Manicheens to avoid the 
preposterous ribaldry of opponents, to which its 
resemblance to the Greek fiavia was found to give 
occasion. The name of Mani, somewhat fanci- 
fully connected with the Hebrew “ menahem,” 
or “ comforter,” more probably belongs to the 
same Sanskrit family with the Greek “manes.” 

All accounts agree in placing Mani at the 
court of Sapor in the middle of the third century, 
and in describing him as learned in all the wisdom 
of the Magians, — physician, astronomer, artist, 
philosopher and poet. He found the religion of 
Zoroaster, which had languished under the Par- 
thian rule, just restored to life and vigour by the 
successors of Cyrus. The sword of Aristotle (so 
the Persians named the science of the Greeks) 
had been broken in the strong hands of Artaxer- 
xes, Christianity was groaning under the persecu- 
tion of Sapor, but Zoroastrianism, in the moment of 
its triumph over foreign and domestic rivals, was 
divided into two hostile factions of dogmatic opin- 
ion. Of these the Magusian, to which Mani was 
attached, desired to restore the pure primitivefaith, 
which made Ahura-mazda, or Ormuzd, and Angra- 
mainjus, or Ahriman, (themselves the eidola of the 
Bivine ideas of the Yedas) the sole tenants of the 
Zoroastrian Olympus. The other, or specifically 
Magian faction, supported the pretensions of a third 
and superior being, known as Zarvana-akarane, or 
“Time without bounds.” It was a notable mo- 
ment for a reformer ; and Mani came forward, 
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offering Christianity to the Persians as the pure 
Magusian creed, which the Christians ignorantly 
followed. At first Sapor received his teaching 
in good part, but nationality and faction were 
soon arrayed against him, and he escaped with 
difficulty from the indignation of his countrymen. 
From the court of Sapor he fled northwards into 
Turkestan. His flight was the Hegira of Mani- 
ehafism. From this moment he assumed the 
prophet and claimed the full rights of an apostle — 
that apostle, he alleged, through whom was the 
coming of the Paraclete. From the place of his 
exile missions were despatched to all parts of 
Asia, reaching, it is said, as far as China and 
Thibet ; and here, with more or less of conscious 
imposture, he wrote and decorated with pictures 
or carvings his sacred book, the Ertenghi Mani. 

From the Christian sources before referred to, 
comes a tale to the effect that the exile of Mani 
was due to his want of medical skill ; that, called in 
by Sapor to cure the sickness of his son, and 
proving unsuccessful, he fled from the anger of 
the bereaved father. Some (Mosheim among the 
number) have supposed this to be an allegory 
describing the moral sickness with which the 
apostatizing son of Sapor was afflicted, a suppo- 
sition only less improbable than the tale itself. 
The production of the Ertenghi Mani, the same 
writers tell us, was accompanied by a pretended 
miracle of a journey to heaven, evidenced by the 
disappearance of the prophet in a cave, into 
which he had previously conveyed a large store 
of provisions, and whence, after the completion 
of his work, he came forth to the world, announc- 
ing it as a gift from the hand of the Deity. It 
may not be unreasonable to suppose that a man 
persecuted for his life should have spent many 
months in a cavern in the mountains, nor that 
the credulous enthusiasm of his followers should 
have attributed a celestial journey to their martyred 
teacher; at any rate the legend rests on a very 
slender foundation of probability. 

In exile, the heresiaich certainly adapted the 
Scriptures to his canon, and composed besides cer- 
tain theological treatises, of which the principal 
were known as the Mysteries, Chapters, Gospels, 
and Treasures. Such of the rude science and astro- 
nomy of the East as was current in Persia was care- 
fully collected by the hands of the immediate fob, 
lowers of Mani ; and as they dwelt in exile, far from 
the Persian centres of learning, this scientific bent 
must have been given to their labours by the in- 
dividual influence of their leader. They proposed 
to explain both the origin of things and the 
nature of the Deity, and propounded a solution of 
theological doubt as well as a removal of scientific 
difficulty. The testimony of St. Augustine is 
given to the alluring quality of these pretensions, 
and at least to the eloquence of the authors who 
supported them. These authors anticipated, by a 
fortunate guess, the existence of the antipodes; 
and were among the many speculators respecting 
the existence and character of purgatory. 

Followers, and devoted followers, very soon 
collected around the prophet ; and it is parti- 
cularly noticeable that the preaching of Mani 
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met with this marked success, because, in this 
early period, Maniclnuism appears as a belief ad- 
dressed to the reason of a small and cultivated class 
rather than one calculated to rouse the enthusiasm 
of an ignorant multitude. From his exile in 
Turkestan, the preaching of Maui penetrated the 
Roman Empire of Valerian and Gallienus, and 
reached the capital and palace of Sapor. On the 
death of that prince, his son and successor, Hor- 
inisdas, embraced the heresy and recalled the 
lieresiarch. Either to secure his safety, or for 
convenience in superintending his missions, the 
prince allowed him to inhabit a strong castle near 
his western frontier. But the reign of Ilormisdas 
lasted less than two years, and on the accession 
of his successor Varanes, the same Magian jealousy 
which had caused the exile of Mani successfully 
contrived his c\eath. He was induced to accept a 
disputation with the Magi, and being declared 
defeated in the contest, his skin was flayed from 
his body and his carcase given to the dogs. It 
is not quite clear whether this took place during 
the short reign of Varanes I. or of his successor 
Varanes II., but the date given to the encounter 
and the execution is a.d. 277. This date is the 
same as that given to the supposed controversy with 
Archelaus, Bishop of Cascar, according to the doubt- 
ful work so entitled ; that work, however, ascribes 
the death of Mani to Sapor, into whose kingdom 
Mani, although under proscription, is alleged to 
have withdrawn after his humiliating defeat by 
the Christian bishop. The Orientals ascribe his 
death to the causes we have mentioned, and in fact 
to the inconsiderate zeal with which he laboured 
to introduce Christianity into Zoroastrianism. 

The death of Mani crowned the edifice of 
Manichaeism ; and the fresh Magian persecution, 
for which it was the signal, dispersed, without 
disheartening, his followers, who continued the 
dissemination of their opinions in the countries 
of their dispersion. 

The mythological scheme which Mani be- 
queathed to the world shews Ormuzd, the spirit 
deity or principle of good, eternally dwelling in 
his peculiar realm, with five ministers, light, air, 
fire, bright water, and gentle wind. Opposite to 
him is Ahriman, the author of evil, in a separate 
dominion, also having five servants, darkness, 
fire, smoke, foul waters, and tempestuous winds. 
The creatures of the kingdom of Ahriman had 
always pursued the congenial occupation of inter- 
necine strife, in ignorance of the existence of the 
kingdom of Ormuzd. Accident discovered to 
the powers of darkness the realm of light; it was 
the signal for its immediate invasion. For its 
defence, a spiritual emanation, called “ the first 
man,” was produced, under whose guidance the 
spiritual armies suffered defeat, if not captivity, 
at thehands of Ahriman. As aconsequence of this 
defeat, beings made in the likeness of this Adam, 
but of evil nature, were in turn produced. The 
contest was soon however renewed by the servants 
of Ormuzd. A further emanation of light, styled 
“the Spirit of Life,” took command of the armies of 
his defeated predecessor, and obtained a partial suc- 
cess over the creatures of darkness, and the victor 
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was enabled to arrange the particles of evil into such 
a form, and so to blend the spiritual and the mate- 
rial Adam, that, though temporarily united in this 
Mezentian embrace of material evil, the light 
should possess the means of subsequent escape. 
It is to these labours of the Spirit of Life that we 
owe the condition of the world on which man 
lives. It follows, therefore, that no creation, 
in the Christian sense, can be predicated of the 
belief of Mani. We have only here a process of 
mixture by means of which the two opposing 
elements pervade and permeate each other, so 
that the existing system partakes of the nature of 
both. To the subjugation of the forces of light 
by the powers of darkness is attributed the loss 
of that free will which is the rule of human souls 
in the pure and spiritual condition. From these 
conquered beings, who by the force or guile of 
Ahriman underwent the material bondage of the 
body, the tainted inheritance of the enslaved 
will has been transmitted. In each body of a 
man thus descended there is a soul of darkness 
derived from the creations of Ahriman, a soul of 
light from those of Ormuzd, while the body of its 
own nature is material and vicious. Salvation is 
the freeing of the soul of Ormuzd. Ormuzd, the 
first person of the Christian Trinity, (not in any 
case to be identified with Jehovah, a subordinate 
Demiurgic minister of Ahriman), produced (con- 
temporaneously with the production or rather the 
arrangement of the earth by the Spirit of Life,) the 
Christ, a spirit of light — misnamed Mithras by the 
Persians, residing in the sun by His power and in 
the moon by His wisdom, and the third Divine Per- 
son, the Holy Spirit. Christ descended upon the 
earth in a docetic body, to draw upwards the souls 
of light. The sufferings which seemed to mar His 
divine person were the phantoms of the unpurged 
material eyesight, and symbolized the dishonour of 
the material effigy. According to Mani, those who 
confess Christ must renounce Jehovah, the servant 
of Ahriman and the minister of matter, and by 
obedience to the law of Christ, as expounded by his 
prophet, seek the freedom of the immaterial hea- 
ven. Leaving the vicious earth, the soul which 
achieves salvation will, after death, undergo a two- 
fold purgation ; the first, by water in the moon, 
whose phases mark the ebb and flow of arriving 
and departing souls ; the second, by fire in the 
sun. The soul that has lived in sin must re- 
enter matter, and there undergo the ordeal of a 
new life, or if only fit for the Manichfean purga- 
tory, be given over to the demon-people of the 
terrestrial air. When all are purified save the 
irrecoverable, fire will consume the matter of the 
earth, and Ahriman, with the existences that 
belong to him, relegated to the proper realm of 
darkness, will be eternally guarded by the remorse- 
ful watchfulness of the damned. Holding this 
bizarre faith, the Maniclueans declared themselves 
orthodox, as Trinitarians, as believers in a 
final judgment, in a resurrection of the spirit 
(not, of course, of the body, which they accounted 
evil), and in a salvation through Christ, dexterously 
claimed by the advent of His power, not by His 
sacrifice or expiation. 
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The whole sect was divided into two classes, 
the elect or perfect, and the auditors or catechu- 
mens, a circumstance which gave rise to the 
mocking accusation, that they possessed an 
ecclesta in ecclesm . Their hierarchy consisted 
of twelve magistri or apostles, with a president or 
successor to Mani, under whom were seventy-two 
bishops, with presbyters and deacons in descend- 
ing series. All of these were selected from the 
higher rank of the perfect, though that order in- 
cluded many of the laity ; and indeed it is every- 
where a note of Manichmism, that it was to the 
pure life and not to the sacerdotal function that 
the dignity of “ perfection ” attached. ISTo dis- 
tinction of sanctity existed between the perfect : 
the priestly office was purely ministerial, and the 
lay and ecclesiastical members of the order were 
upon a footing of absolute equality. In these 
democratic elements, or rather in their capacity 
for democratic development, lies the secret of 
much of the vitality of Manichoeism. The per- 
fect were solemnly admitted by a baptism of 
purification, and to them were confined the high- 
est sacra of their religion. They obeyed a rule of 
the most severe asceticism, were forbidden all 
animal food (including eggs and milk), wine, 
and all sensual gratifications ; even marriage and 
the bath were proscribed. To till the land, to 
attend to private or public business, to do any- 
thing save to pray, bless, and receive the homage 
of the catechumens, was to depart from virtue. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a system 
more antagonistic to the Zoroastrian ideal ; for 
the rule of life of the “ Destour ” enjoins, in the 
first place, activity and usefulness. The saint, 
as Zoroaster paints him, is an industrious citizen, 
who begets children, plants trees in bare places, 
carries water to the dry land ; and indeed the 
Zendavesta tells us, that he who sows the ground 
with care and diligence acquires a greater store of 
merit than he who repeats a thousand prayers. 
Such antagonism explains the abhorrence of the 
Magi ; and almost justifies the persecutions of the 
Sassanidae. The life of the auditor or cate- 
chumen was equally inimical to Zoroastrian 
theory, although rather one of profession than of 
practice. His rule of morality "was the same as 
that of the perfect, but he enjoyed the license of 
the weaker nature and was not bound to the 
ascetic life. Even the elect, unless the final act 
of lustration had been accomplished, were per- 
mitted to retire, if strength failed them, into the 
humbler condition of the catechumen. 

The ritual of the Manichaeans consisted of 
daily, almost hourly, prayer and fasting, and the 
perusal of the Scripture according to their canon ; 
but no special temple was allowed to be devoted 
to the purposes of "worship. They used certain 
hymns, which were however probably recited not 
sung, addressed, in great part, to certain beings, 
whose names c opioepopos and a-re^pavofpopos, recall 
the attributes and functions of angels. They 
turned in prayer to the sun by day and the 
! moon by night, the visible signs of the deity of 
Ormuzd, the dwellings of the power and wisdom 
of Christ. Although denving the sacramental 
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efficacy of Baptism, they continued its use as a 
token of the necessity of purgation, the obligation 
under which, as they declared, all persons lay of 
recovering the freedom of the will. They cer- 
tainly used the orthodox invocation, for their 
apologists appeal to it in proof of their ortho- 
doxy, and the fact that there is no mention of 
the rebaptism of any converts made by the 
Christian Church is conclusive of the reputed 
efficacy of the Manichaean administration of this 
sacrament. Similarly, while wholly denying the 
sacrifice of the cross, they retained a rite which 
they termed Eucharistic, but as the cup was filled 
with water, and the tenor of the service was one 
of thanksgiving, it cannot be said to have par- 
taken of any sacramental or sacrificial character. 
In addition, these heretics are charged by St. 
Cyril of J erusalem and St. Augustine with pol- 
luting the Communion under circumstances of 
the most revolting horror. They are alleged to 
have practised a rite called the tVxas (the name 
means the wild fig, the symbol of lewdness), 
which is said to have consisted of a ceremonial 
pollution of the elements with the vilest products 
of the human organization. The story is in the 
highest degree improbable. The Manichaeans at 
any rate called themselves Christians, and revered 
the name of Christ. The authors best capable of 
knowing, like St. Ephrem (himself an inhabitant 
of Mesopotamia), altogether ignore it. From 
St. Cyril, (who drew his historical information 
wholly from the Acta Archelal , which give no 
express information on the point,) down to St. 
Augustine, a long line of silent enemies acquit 
the heretics of the charge. Indeed, the general 
purity of their manners is admitted by many 
earlier Christians. Fortunatus, a Manichman, in 
his controversy with St. Augustine, appeals con- 
fidently to his opponent’s experience during nine 
years of fellowship, and St. Augustine is unable 
to allege that he had seen anything of a revolt- 
ing character. Again, it is to be noted that St. 
Augustine, when writing to Horioratus, a pagan 
friend, whom the Saint, while yet a Manichaean, 
had induced to embrace the heresy, omits to 
use the obvious and cogent argument to be drawn 
from the repulsive character of these mysterious 
rites. This is alone fairly conclusive of the un- 
founded nature of the charge. 

The Manichsean Church calendar was simple ; 
all days were by the perfect appropriated to prayer, 
but the Lord’s Day was specially observed by both 
orders, and kept as a strict fast both by perfect and 
catechumens. Easter, and perhaps Pentecost, was 
kept as a feast, though Christmas and Lent were 
seasons of no special significance. The great fes- 
tival was the Bema or Commemoration of the teach- 
ing of their founder, which took place near the 
usual time of Easter ; and was so named from the 
empty chair placed in the room where the solem- 
nity was enacted, symbolizing the authority of the 
murdered founder of the heresy. The Manichaean 
Scripture canon rejected the Old Testament, as 
the work of evil inspiration, portions of the Acts 
of the Apostles, as containing false views of the 
Paraclete, and certain Epistles. Many alterations, 
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the effect of which was to justify the doctrine 
and discipline of Manichaiism, wore, under the 
pretext of removing corruptions, introduced into 
the Gospels themselves. These, the Pauline 
Epistles, the books of Mani, and perhaps certain 
of the apocryphal scriptures, said to be the 
forgeries of Leucius, probably make up the whole 
of their canon. 

In allusion to these striking peculiarities of 
ritual and discipline, the Manichceans received and 
adopted many strange titles ; such are the names 
craKKo^opoc and iyKparLTat (the penitential and 
the continent), airoraKTiKoi and vSpo7rapd(TTaraL 
(the set apart and the partakers of water), names 
partly assumed to protect them from notice, partly 
affixed, in times of persecution, by the contempt 
of their enemies. To these persecutions we owe 
both our knowledge and ignorance of the early 
histor} r of the heresy. 

The troubled state of the Persian religion which 
marked the moment of Mani’s attempt, seemed 
admirably suited to the rise and development of 
his more advanced sj^stem. But success, which 
priestly jealousy would in any case have made 
doubtful, national hatred rendered impossible ; 
and though the sword of persecution raised in 
Persia by Sapor drooped in the hands of his suc- 
cessors (at least until the reigns of Kobad and 
Yezdeshird), Manichceism soon became the reli- 
gion of an obscure minority, and purchased by its 
silence and insignificance a prolonged and in- 
effectual existence. In the empire, on the con- 
trary, the epoch seemed unpropitious. The old 
Gnosticism, which, like the heresy of the Mani- 
chceans, was a growth of the Dualistic dogma, 
had been lately overthrown by the Platonism of 
Plotinus and the idealism of Origen, Christi- 
anity, just triumphing over her intellectual 
adversaries, about to enter upon the dominion of 
the world, seemed little likely to brook the in- 
trusion of a new and Oriental heresy. But on 
this ground Manichceism was successful. To its 
faint resemblance to honoured weapons used in 
the defence of orthodoxy much of this success 
was due. Through the country of the Platonists 
the heresy flowed rapidly into Western Africa, of 
all the Churches of Christendom the most pro- 
lific both in orthodox and heretical talent — the 
African apostle of the heresy being one Adiman- 
tus or Addas, whose name has been preserved by 
the fame of his treatise on the disagreement of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

In Africa the success of Manichceism was 
almost national, and it was in Africa that Boman 
persecution first overtook the Manichcean sec- 
taries. A rescript of Diocletian, now generally 
admitted to be genuine, was the signal for that 
series of assaults by sovereign princes, which 
have their crowning victory in the establishment 
of the Tolosan inquisition. But neither in Egypt 
nor Western Africa was the persecution effectual 
in stopping the march of the devouring heresy. 
It is curious to observe that the first great con- 
vert of these countries, Alexander, is a citizen of 
Lycopolis, the birth-place and residence of Plo- 
tinus. During the century succeeding the first 
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inroad of Manichaean teaching, the sectaries 
appear to have evaded, by policy or obscurity, 
the special sufferings with which they were after- 
wards afflicted, or to have been confounded with 
some others of the innumerable herd of heretics 
which the orthodoxy of Constantine proscribed. 
Alexander Lycopolitanus, the greatest name of 
the period, does not seem to have suffered or 
witnessed persecution ; and in the reign of Gratian, 
just a century after the death of Mani, we find a 
Manichaean, Sebastian by name, in command of 
the imperial contingent in Egypt, and continued 
in high office under succeeding princes ; but 
repressive legislation bad then at least begun. 
Valentinian I., with true imperial policy, had de- 
clared that all lands or tenements in which a 
Manichaean should be found were forfeited to the 
imperial fiscus. His coadjutor, the tolerant Gratian, 
when granting an amnesty to nearly all the sec- 
taries in his dominion, specially excepts these 
dangerous heretics. The edicts of Theodosius 
decree death to the “ perfect,” outlawry to the 
“ catechumen.” The second Valentinian and 
Ilonorius confirm these severe enactments. Nor 
is it from orthodox enmity alone that the Mani- 
chceans needed shelter. The persecutions of the 
Vandal kings of Africa drove into Sicily and 
Italy the remnants of Manichaean vitality, where 
the acumen of Pope Leo and the ready subservience 
of Valentinian III. were exhausted in the destruc- 
tion or conversion of the heretics. At the insti- 
gation of the Homan bishop, a special commission 
of inquiry was set on foot by the Emperor. 
From such prosecutors we can scarcely expect 
marked fairness, nor complete justice from such 
a tribunal, but it is alleged that the guilt of the 
heretics was ascertained before the most worthy, 
if not the highest, Homan tribunal, “ coram senatu 
amplissimo,” and made plain by the conspicuous 
evidence of the accused themselves, “ manifesto 
confessione ipsorum patefacti.” We have already 
quoted the verdict of Leo upon these unhappy 
religionists. The charges made against them, if 
really substantiated, certainly warranted the im- 
perial severity. Not only are they accused of 
polluting the Eucharistic elements, but the cere- 
monial violation of a maiden of tender years in 
the presence of the “ perfect ” is said to have 
formed part of their ritual. The terms of the 
edict which Leo obtained from the Emperor are 
conceived in a sufficiently repressive spirit. These 
heretics are to be banished from the world ; they 
are everywhere to be liable to the penalties of 
sacrilege ; to approve their opinions is to commit 
a public offence; it is felony to harbour them; 
no penalties for delation are to attach to their 
accusers ; they are in every case to be deprived of 
the “ testamenti factio.” Some dissoluteness of 
manners may well have arisen within a sect 
whose constitution was so peculiar as theirs, but 
it is reasonable to conceive that the eagerness of. 
Christian witnesses and judges confounded some 
of the viler pagan m} T steries with the compar- 
atively innocent profanations of the Manichceans. 
The heretics bowed to the storm. They conformed 
to certain of the Christian usages; they accepted 
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the orthodox Eucharist, in which however they 
were not seldom detected by their avoidance of 
the cup ; they changed their names ; they forebore 
their outward observances, and probably in part 
forgot their meaning. Though incomplete, the 
work of Leo was not wholly in vain. 1 lis letters 
to the Bishops of Tuscany, Campania and Sicily 
shew how great an undertaking was the work of 
extermination. Thirty years after Leo’s death 
his efforts were emulated by Gelasius, hut not- 
withstanding that a century and a half of re- 
pression had elapsed before Gregory I. ascended 
the chair of the Boman See, that pontiff had 
still to complain of the multitude of these here- 
tics, who had in many eases the audacity to 
occupy the lands of the Church itself. But if 
the exertions of the Pontiffs and Csesars had 
failed to exterminate the sectaries, they had re- 
duced them in the West at least to a body whose 
exertions were confined chiefly to self-preservation, 
and who, though they might aspire to the dignity 
of martyrs, no longer could arrogate the title of 
apostles. 

It is in the early times of these imperial per- 
secutions that Manichseism appears in its most 
attractive guise. The central figure of the heresy 
in this p>eriod is that of Faustus, Bishop of Milevi 
in Africa, that “ laqueus diaholi ” whom St. Au- 
gustine praises as the most eloquent of preachers. 
In him we have the type of the perfect Mani- 
choean teacher, as St. Augustine himself is the 
type of the catechumen. In its progress through 
the land of the Platonic philosophy, the heresy, 
although it continued to retain the mystic 
Oriental mythology of its founder, slowly became 
adapted to the more rational requirements of 
Latin civilization. Faustus, African though he 
was, and though the African sect was reputed one 
of the most conservative, lays vast stress on 
morality, little on • doctrines. lie especially de- 
clares that it was by its moral results, by the 
piety that was the fruit of ascetic teaching, and 
not by the peculiar doctrine, that they would he 
judged. In a.d. 373 St. Augustine was a Mani- 
chaean, and for at least nine years afterwards re- 
mained in thraldom to the heresy in the con- 
dition of a catechumen. We have already de- 
scribed the singular professions of the “perfect.” 
The life of the catechumen, as revealed by St. 
Augustine, is scarcely other than commonplace. 
Some peculiar cultivation, resulting from their 
scientific literature, an air of refinement and luxury, 
not to say of licentiousness, are the distinguishing 
marks of this ordinary life ; while the perilous 
distinction of less and greater virtue, was, it 
would seem, already betraying the more ambitious 
and vigorous portion of the community into a 
life of cultivated sensualism. But St. Augustine 
had not the temperament which can remain per- 
fectly satisfied with a merely material refinement, 
and his conversion, which gave to the side of 
orthodoxy the most vigorous intellect of the 
century, proved a fatal blow to the heretical cause. 
Almost the immediate result of this hostility was 
the deportation of the Manichsean leaders, the 
total destruction of their sacred books, and the 
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proscription of the sect by the Boman power. 
Comparative clemency or ineffectiveness must 
however have on the whole marked these attacks, 
for the Maniehaeans lied unhesitatingly from the 
tender mercies of the Vandal to the proscription 
of the Boman executive. By that proscription, 
over which the Great Leo presided, the vigour of 
the early or Oriental Maniclueism was destroyed. 

This first period, that of the pure primitive 
Oriental heresy, commences with the mission of 
Mani in the third century, and closes with the 
pontificate of Gregory the Great in the early 
years of the seventh. After three centuries and 
a half of active life, we find it depressed, shorn 
of its special ceremonial, having lost, or in the act 
of losing, its mythology, its sacred hooks de- 
stroyed, its votaries, both “perfect” and “auditors,” 
conforming to the manners and confounded in 
the mob of converted heretics. During the next 
four centuries, in its Italian exile it is slowly 
being moulded into the more available shape, 
receiving the more rational ideas, armed with 
which it was to terrify and to he destroyed by 
the iron power of Papal Christianity. During 
this middle period, while the old faith of Mani is 
slowly yielding up the Oriental and taking in the 
Western idea, the torch of heresy is successfully 
borne by the descendants of the Persian Mani- 
chceans, who had propagated his errors in the 
Eastern provinces of the Boman Empire. These 
heretics became first famous in Cappadocia and 
Armenia, the place of their rise, hut are chiefly 
associated with Bulgaria, the seat of their exile. 
They were, however, very different from their 
Africanhrothers. Policy oreonseieneehad led them 
both to renounce the name and leadership of Mani, 
and to reject his more objectionable and complicated 
dogmas. Indeed, they anticipated and formular- 
ized much of that organic change subsequently 
observed in Western Europe, and present varia- 
tions, at least in their Bulgarian exile, even more 
marked than those which are observable in the 
famous Maniehees of the thirteenth century. 
Fortunately for these earlier heretics, the patriarchal 
influence at Constantinople was in no wise com- 
parable with the power of the Boman Pontiff, 
and the doubtful orthodoxy of numerous empe- 
rors gave moments of respite from ecclesiastical 
oppression. Still, though in a feeble way, in its 
persecution by the Eastern emperors, the history 
of Paulieianism (for such is the title assumed by 
this reformed Church of the Maniehseans) re- 
hearses the great Albigensian tragedy. This, the 
second presentation of Maniehoeism,is its reformed 
or Eastern development, and the period of its 
history is from the seventh to the eleventh 
century. [Paulicians.] The third and last 
phase of the heresy is the Western development. 
This, which engages attention from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century, is a far purer represen- 
tation of the primitive Maniclueism than that of 
the middle or Paulician period. It has a double 
origin, the one drawn from the Bulgarian innova- 
tors, the other from the primitive remnant in the 
Italian cities. But the northern stream flowed 
through an unfavourable country, and was mainly 
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absorbed by the persuasion, or diverted by the 
persecution, of the Church of Rome. Its atten- 
uated bulk became wholly insufficient to preserve 
any distinctive congenital traits, and it was finally 
lost in the torrent of Southern Maniehseism. 
But before the formulation of the heresy which 
wc afterwards meet with as the Albigensian, its 
presence is indicated by a scries of outbreaks in 
which traits, more or less Manichaean, are plainly 
visible. The earliest of these cases of reputed 
Maniclimism is that of a peasant of Champagne, 
one Lcutardus, an inhabitant of Virtus, near 
Chalons-sur-Marne. He is said to have dreamed, 
while engaged in the agriculture by which he 
lived, that lie was commissioned to introduce a 
new practice and profession in Christianity. 
Obedient to this vision, he came forward as a 
preacher, announcing that marriage was unlawful, 
that the Cross was to be dishonoured, and that 
no tithes were to be paid. He appears to have 
been sincere, for he divorced his wife, and to have 
at first earned by his sincerity the contemptuous 
tolerance of the clergy ; but as his following 
increased rapidly, they were soon compelled to 
expose his pretensions, and being a poor and 
ignorant creature he was readily discredited, and 
fell a victim to his preposterous mania. The 
date of this occurrence is a.d. 1000. Glaber 
Radulphus, from whom the story is taken, also 
gives us full particulars of the more celebrated 
case of the canons of Orleans, who, twenty-two 
years later, are said “ to have been infected with 
an Italian heresy.” The allusion to Italy, the 
refuge of the primitive and Oriental heresy, is 
particularly noteworthy. Although the story is 
variously told, the main features and approxi- 
mate date can be made out. About the year 
a.d. 1022, a Society was discovered in Orleans, 
comprising several of the canons of the Church 
of St. Croix, and including besides many other 
persons, chiefly men of noble birth and studious 
habits. They were accused of rejecting the sacra- 
ments, and of asserting the viciousness of mat- 
ter, testified by the same profligacy of ceremonial 
of which Leo accuses the Italian heretics, with 
this feature of additional horror, that the bodies 
of the children, the fruit of their debauchery, were 
at these orgies calcined, and the fragments distri- 
buted by way of Eucharist. A pervert discovered 
their crime, and they all cheerfully suffered the 
extreme penalty. These men are accused of 
profligacy, but their learning is undoubted, and 
the two Avere not generally united in the eleventh 
century. In Lombardy, the heretics, in whom we 
discover something of Paulician valour, occupied 
and defended through many weeks the castle of 
Montefortc, which only yielded to the superior 
forces of Ileribert, the Archbishop of Milan. 
Taken prisoners, they refused to recant, and, with 
scarcely any exceptions, accepted the stake in pre- 
ference to Christianity. Manichaeans they un- 
doubtedly were, holding the peculiar doctrines 
which spring from the dualistic theory ; but we 
have an express allegation that they believed in 
the Old Testament. They are accused of Judaism 
and Maniehseism. an accusation which must 
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remain unintelligible. At Goslar similar scenes 
were enacted. At Arras alone was there any suc- 
cessful attempt at conversion. There the eloquent 
ministration of the Bishop of Cambray subdued 
the obstinacy of the Maniclneans of the district, 
and the sixteen errors which they recanted are 
conclusive evidence of their Manichaean origin. 
They are found to reject Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; to deny the sanctity of churches, of 
altars, of relics ; to be strenuously opposed to the 
use of bells and of chanting ; to deny the efficacy 
of ordination, of funeral rites, of penance, of con- 
fession ; above all, they strictly repudiated the 
lawfulness of marriage. Everywhere the obsti- 
nate heretics were punished with death, only one 
voice, that of Wazon, the Bishop of Liege, being 
raised on the side of clemency. But in the next 
century Maniehseism was in its zenith. Every- 
where pursued by the detestation of mankind, the 
heretics held on their way through Germany, 
France, England, and Italy. At Cologne the 
populace joined in the outbreak, and flung the 
heretics into the flames ; but the conduct of the 
perfect, and even of the auditors, astonished and 
perplexed the judges, who did not however abate 
the rigour of their sentences. In England, in- 
deed, the rising was unimportant, and the heter- 
odox opinions were easily stamped out. 

From the executions at Orleans and Milan in 
a.d. 1022 and 1031, down to that of Cologne in 
a.d. 1163, the chain of persecution is completely 
continuous ; but these persecutions, while they 
swept away Maniehseism from the other districts 
of Europe, steadily drove downwards within the 
pale of Albigensian heresy the despairing rem- 
nants that escaped the justice of orthodoxy. Like 
their younger and more famous brethren, the Albi- 
genses, they are known by many names, and 
like all anti-sacerdotal ascetics, rejoiced in the 
vague appellation of Cathari. But one fact of 
their nomenclature is noteworthy, namely, that 
these early isolated Manichseans are frequently 
called “ Tisserands,” or weavers. This seems 
curiously like an illustration of the democratic 
tendencies of skilled labour. 

While the feeble exotic Maniehseism of the 
North was thus dispersed, in the South it culmin- 
ated in the great Albigensian revolt. [Albi- 
genses.] This was the final elfort of Maniehseism, 
which for a time defied the power of Christianity. 
It was finally crushed, however, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and thenceforth Mani- 
ehseism appears only as the doubtful parent of 
the strange sects of the Beghards, Schwestrians, 
Turlupins, Albati Fratres, and Flagellants, who, 
in various disguises, penetrated, at a later period, 
into the France of Philip le Bel, the Italy of 
Boniface VIII., and the England of the Plan- 
tagenets. From all these countries the heretics 
were shortly expelled by the indignation of the 
people or by the hostility of the government. In 
Bosnia, a doubtful Maniehseism, assumably de- 
rived from Paulician sources, appears to have 
maintained itself far into the fifteenth century; 
but the people were illiterate and barbarous, 
and their doubtful conversion by Cardinal 
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Carvalho, which is alleged io have taken place 
a.d. 1422, anticipated only by about forty years 
their destruction by the Ottoman Turks. In 
Bulgaria only a remnant is said to have survived 
the Turkish wars, and the merit of having 
brought them back to the fold of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is claimed by Deodatus, Archbishop of 
Sophia. 

We have noted, then, the epoch of the three 
great waves of this heresy, which are seen to rise 
against, and be destroyed by contact with, the or- 
thodox religion. The great heresy, once the rival 
of Christianity in Egypt and Africa, the conqueror 
of the Grecian Church in Bulgaria, and the equal 
opponent of orthodoxy in Southern France, would 
seem to be now approaching absolute extinction. 
In modern times the only trace of Manichseism 
in Europe is found in some savage and idolatrous 
tribes of the northern frontiers of Turkey (the 
descendants probably of the tierce Dualists whom 
the arts and arms of the Comneni failed to con- 
vert); but these havelongsince disowned, or rather 
have been incapable of comprehending, the tenets 
of their Manichaean forefathers. In Asia, in the 
Persian highlands, a remnant of primitive heresy 
is said still to linger among an obscure and pre- 
datory population. If, therefore, we except these 
few idolaters in the Bulgarian province, and the 
wild and treacherous hordes in the Persian moun- 
tains, nothing remains of this famous heresy 
which, in more than one century and in more 
than one region, menaced the very existence of 
orthodox Christianity. 

The Literature of the ancient Manichseism, 
once of considerable extent, and including works 
as well of science as of religion, is now, at least in 
its original form, wholly lost to us. The pitiless, 
if necessary, advice of St. Augustine, { to burn the 
whole of that heretical library, which numbered 
in Africa alone [St. Aug. contra Faustum , lxiii. 
14], “ tam multi, tarn grandes, tarn pretiosi 
codices,” has been but too faithfully obeyed. It 
is only therefore from the fragments selected for 
confutation by its orthodox opponents, and em- 
bedded in the writings of those opponents, that 
any idea can be gained of the temper and extent 
of Manichsean culture. The most nearly con- 
temporaneous and important work of this char- 
acter is the piece known as the Acta disputa - 
tionis Ar chela i episcopi Mesopotamiensis cum 
Manete , a work from which all writers, other 
than Orientals, who offer any account of the life 
and doings of Maui, have very manifestly drawn 
their information. It is said to have been written 
in Syriac, and translated by an unknown hand 
into Greek, and thence into Latin. It purports 
to be a relation by Archelaus, Bishop of Cascar or 
Carchar, of a contest between himself and Mani, 
as to the rival pretensions of orthodox and Mani- 
ch au\stic Christianity. We have before pointed 
out the improbability, not to say impossibility, of 
the line of action which it attributes to Mani, 
its patent error as to the possessor of the Persian 
sceptre at the date of his execution, and its al- 
most total variance with those Oriental accounts 
which are wholly free from suspicion. Further 
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objections present themselves in the fact that, 
while Cascar or Carchar is very distinctly marked 
in this work as an episcopal town, situate just 
within the borders of Homan Mesopotamia, and 
described as a place enjoying all the luxurious 
civilization belonging to long-continued Roman 
occupation, research is unable to discover in the 
topographical records of the district anything at 
all answering to the description in the Acta. 
Three Carcars or Carchars are to be found, none of 
which are in Mesopotamia ; two Cascars, one in 
Syria, far from the supposed scene of the dispute, 
the other in the neighbourhood of Seleucia, a 
Persian city under Persian domination. Both 
Karchesium and Carres have been suggested as 
names which might obviate these objections, 
but the city of Archelaus is described as wealthy 
and populous, and in particular, enthusiastically 
Christian ; whereas Karchesium was a mere barren 
fortress perched in an angle of the Euphrates, 
while Carres was perhaps the most intensely pagan 
town in the Roman Empire. Add to this, the 
contest is unknown to any Oriental writer, the 
name of Archelaus is unmentioned by Eusebius, 
by St. Ephrem (himself an inhabitant of Meso- 
potamia), cr by Theodoret: it also is omitted from 
the lists constructed by Photius in the seventh 
century, and by the learned Ebed-Jesu in the thir- 
teenth century, which contain the names of the 
faithful who defended orthodoxy from the attacks 
of Mani. We have certainly the express testi- 
mony of St. Cyril of Jerusalem that he had seen 
the work, which is his sole guide to the history 
of the heresiarch, and a similar mention of it by 
St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome. But such testi- 
mony from its nature is worth very little, and 
under no circumstances is it so noteworthy as the 
silence of a countryman like St. Ephrem. Finally, 
Photius distinctly states that Heraclean, Bishop 
of Chalcedon, whose refutations of Manichteism 
he praises in the highest terms, had expressly 
declared that Hegemonius was the author of the 
Acta Archelai [Phot. Cod. 85, 20.] The date 
of this composition is to be found in the Acta 
themselves, where an argument of the falsity of 
the pretensions of Mani to be the Comforter is 
founded on the fact that, whereas Christ’s pro- 
mise was immediate, Mani’s advent was not till 
upwards of three hundred years from the death of 
Christ. It would thus seem that this fourth 
century writer for the moment forgot that Mani 
and himself were not contemporaries, having for- 
gotten that he had himself fixed the date of the 
supposed transaction by reference to the reign of 
Probus [Archel. Acta, n. 27], at the commence- 
ment of the last quarter of the third century 
a.d. Without laying too much stress on errors 
of chronology or topographical ignorance, the 
circumstance that Photius gives us the very ex- 
planation which a consideration of the various 
difficulties would by itself suggest, leads irresis- 
tibly to the conviction of the truth of that ex- 
planation. This shews the work attributed to 
Archelaus to be a theological essay written by 
some orthodox Greek, thrown into the form of con- 
temporaneous chronicle; the idea having been no 
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doubt suggested by the fatal Magian controversy : 
and this work, written in the early part of the 
fourth century a.d., and coining, in the unsettled 
times that followed the death of Constantine, into 
the hands of St. Cyril, was accepted by him as 
an authentic record of historical fact. As a 
nearly contemporaneous recital of the Greek view 
of Maui’s life and character, containing as it does 
fragments of dogmatic teaching, and in particular 
a portion of an Epistola ad Marcellum attri- 
buted to him, the work of course possesses a 
very high value. Besides these Ada of Arclic- 
laus, the most important original sources of our 
information arc to he found in St. Epiphanius 
in a portion of a sermon Dc fide attributed to 
Mam (of doubtful authenticity however), and in 
the works of St. Augustine. The thirty-three 
hooks of the latter, contra Fanstum Manichceum , 
contain the text of a treatise, or at least one divi- 
sion of a treatise, written by the Manichoean Bishop 
of Milevi. Portions of Manichoean statements 
are also found in St. Augustine’s two hooks, Dc 
Adis cum Felice , in his work contra Fortunatum 
Manichceum , and that contra Epistolam funda- 
menti , in which last an abstract of the work of 
Maui is given. These, with one other fragment 
of an epistle contained in St. Augustine’s piece, 
adversns Julianinn Pelagianum, exhaust the 
list of this heterodox literature. The orthodox 
opinions of the Fathers and philosophers who 
opposed Manicbaeism are to he best read in St. 
Augustine, de Hceresihns , in Titus of Bostra, con- 
tra Manichceos , and in works of similar title 
and character by Didymus Alexandrinus and 
Alexander Lycopolitanus, and passim in St. 
Epiphanius, Eusebius, Theodoret and Socrates. 
The modern literature of Manichseism is copious 
hut undigested. The Histoirc critique de Ma- 
nichee et du Maniclieisme , by Isaac de Beausobre, 
Amsterdam 1734, an author whose Protestantism 
is more decided than his Christianity, is a learned 
and accurate account of the early history of the 
heresy; with which, for the same period, may be 
advantageously compared the history of the 
Maniehseans, contained in vol. iv. of llemoires 
pour servir a Vhistoire ecclesiastiqne by Le lS T ain de 
Tillemont, Paris, 1701. C. W. E. Walch’s Ent- 
uourf einer vollstdndigen Hist or ie der Ketzereien , 
vol. i. ; Nathaniel Lardner’s Credibility of Gospel 
History , part ii. vol. iii., are the most important 
works on the early period of the subject, and in 
these the labours of predecessors in this held of 
inquiry will be found accurately collated and 
criticized. The philosophical aspects of the 
heresy have deserved and obtained the labour of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, in whose Maniclm - 
ische Rdigionssystem the subject is treated in the 
most modern spirit, as it is also by G. Fliigel in 
in his work, Maui , seine Lehre und seine Schrif- 
ten. The Oriental authorities are Hyde, de 
vetcre Persarvm Religions ; D’llerbelot, Biblio- 
iheque Orientate , and Pococke’s Specimen Tits - 
toriae Arabian. The ecclesiastical histories of 
Mosheim and Gieseler offer the best general 
account of Manichaeism : the latter contains, 
besides, very full citations from original authors, 
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and provides the reader with an invaluable 
catalogue of the ancient and modern literature, 
including that of the middle and later as well as 
that of the early Manichceism. 

MARATIIONIANS. [Pngumatomaciii.] 

MARCELLIAXS. Maicellus, Bishop of An- 
cyra in Galatia, and his followers, held a third 
and advanced stage of Sabellianism. For this 
heresy Marcellus was condemned by several 
Arian Councils, particularly by that of Constan- 
tinople in a.d. 336. Socrates states that the 
charge against him was, that he held Christ to bo 
a mere man [77. E. i. 36]; Sozoniemis, no doubt 
correctly, 1 that he held the Son of God to have 
His beginning from His birth of the Virgin, and 
the kingdom of the Son not to be without end 
[H. E. ii. 33]. This charge was founded on 
Marcellus’ book against Asterius, an Arian, en- 
titled de Subjedione Filii Dei [Hilary, Frag. 
Hist. ii. 22, col. 1300, Bened. eel.]. Marcellus, 
together with Athanasius, was acquitted of 
heterodoxy at Rome in a.d. 341, and at the 
Council of Sardica in 347. 2 It may reasonably 
be thought that Marcellus’ judges proceeded 
rather upon a sense of his opposition to Arianism, 3 
and of his connection with Athanasius, than upon 
any clear and detailed proof of his correctness of 
doctrine ; for from this time the charges against 
him were taken up by the Catholics, and Athan- 
asius, who long declared him orthodox \Apolog. 2, 
Epist. ad sol. vit. agentes ], was eventually obliged 

1 Thus the charge stands in the decree of the Arian oppo- 
sition-synod of Sardica, “Marcellus, qui . . . velitChristi 
Domini regnum perpetuum, seternum et sine tempore, 
disterminare ; initium regnandi aceepisse Dominum di- 
eens ante quadringentos annos, finemque ei venturam 
sinml cum mnndi oceasu. Etiam hoc asserere coepti 
temeritate conatur, quod in corporis conceptione tunc fac- 
tus sit imago invisibilis Dei, tuneque et paries et janua 
et vita effectus ” [Hilary, Frag. Hist. iii. 2], The contra- 
riety of the Sabellian and Arian heresies is much insisted 
on by the Catholics : “Lis eorum, nostra tides est.” And 
the Semi- Arians in particular were most bitter against the 
Sabellian s. It might gain them favour to condemn the 
opposite heresy. 

‘ 2 The terms of the acquittal at Sardica may be seen in 
the Synodical Letter to the Churches in Hilary [Frag. 
Hist. ii. 6], It is said that Eusebius and his colleagues 
alleged as Marcellus' own statements what he only pro- 
posed as questions. It is said also that Marcellus de- 
clared in his book that the kingdom of Christ is without 
beginning and without end. Eusebius [cont. Mar. ii. 4] 
allows that the contrary assertion was not made without 
hesitation. Hilary mentions the point [dc Trin. xi. 21], 
but does not name Marcellus. After naming and denying 
this particular charge, the Synod refers to a previous 
acquittal at Antioch. 

On another point, the assertion of One God in the 
sense of denying the eternal Sonship of the Second Per- 
son, Hilary refers to Marcellus without naming him : 
“ Impie multos ad unius Dei professionem Galatia nutri- 
vit ” [dc Trin. vii. 3], To this passage Jerome doubtless 
refers when, writing of Marcellus, he says, “Sed et 
Hilarius septimo adversns Arian os libro nominis ejus 
quasi haeretici meminit ” [dc Vir. HI. 86]. But in the 
second book to Constantius Marcellus is named as a 
heretic. The dc Trinitatc was written in Phrygia, the 
book to Constantius at Constantinople. It seems fair to 
infer that, coming from his banishment, Hilary found the 
heresy of Marcellus, of which he had himself little doubt 
before, generally acknowledged. 

3 “ Maximeque ei a studiis partium innocentia acces- 
serat” [Snip. Sever, ii. 36]. 
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to suspend him from communion [Snip. Sever, 
ii. 37]. A reference to these acquittals and to 
the subsequent condemnation was made in the 
Council of Constantinople [a.d. 869, Actio vi.], 
when Zacharias of Chalcedon, on the side of the 
Photian bishops, urged as an example that Mar- 
cellus had been acquitted by Pope Julius and by 
the Synod of Sardica, yet that he was always 
considered to be a heretic under anathema. It 
was replied that Marcellus was rightfully and regu- 
larly acquitted, because he had anathematized all 
heresy, and especially that of which he was 
accused ; that when he afterwards returned to his 
heresy he was anathematized by those who acted 
with Silvanus, whose decision was ratified by 
Liberius. This was not a condemnation of the 
act of Julius and the council, but a subsequent 
proceeding upon Marcellus’ change of mind. 
Eusebius’ treatises, contra Marcellum and de 
Ecclesiastica Theologia, were occasioned by the 
answer to Asterius, and give in their citations 
and references “ the only existing document of 
Marcellus’ opinions.” These opinions are most 
carefully drawn out by Newman [Select Treatises 
of S. Athanasius , p. 503], who relates also the 
connection between Athanasius and Marcellus. 
Newman’s statement is as follows. 

Marcellus held, according to Eusebius, that [1] 
there was but one person {jrpocnsnrov) in the 
Divine Nature ; but he differed from Sabellius in 
maintaining, [2] not that the Father was the Son, 
and the Son the Father, (which is called the 
doctrine of the vto7rarwp), but that [3] Father and 
Son were mere names or titles, and [4] not 
expressive of essential characteristics, — names or 
titles given to Almighty God and [5] His eternal 
Word, on occasion of the Word’s appearing in 
the flesh, in the person or subsistence (mroo-racris) 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary. The Word, 
he considered, was from all eternity in the One 
God, being analogous to man’s reason within 
him, or the evhcdOtros Aoyos of the philosophical 
schools. [6] This One God, or fiovas, has conde- 
scended to extend or expand Himself, TrXaTvveo-Qai, 
to effect our salvation. [7 and 8] The expansion 
consists in the action, cvepye la, of the Aoyos, 
which then becomes the A oyo$ TrpocfropiKos, or 
voice of God, instead of the inward reason. [9] 
The incarnation is a special Divine expansion, viz. 
an expansion in the flesh of Jesus, Son of 
Mary; [10] in order to which the Word went 
forth, as at the end of the dispensation He will 
return. Consequently the Aoyos is not [11] the 
Son, nor [12] the Image of God, nor the Christ, 
nor the First-begotten, nor King, but Jesus is all 
these ; and if these titles are applied to the Word 
in Scripture they are applied prophetically, in 
anticipation of His manifestation in the flesh. 
[13] And when He has accomplished the object 
of His coming, they will cease to apply to Him ; 
for He will leave the flesh, return to God, and be 
merely the Word as before ; and His kingdom, as 
being the kingdom of the flesh or manhood, will 
come to an end. 

It is sufficient to refer to Newman’s note for 
the proofs from Eusebius that Marcellus held 
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these tenets, and for the comparison of the tenets 
with the arguments of Athanasius in his fourth 
Oration. It is rightly remarked that there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the statement, 
on account of the Arianizing tendencies of the 
reporter. “ Eusebius supports his charges by 
various extracts from Marcellus’ works, and he is 
corroborated by the testimony of others.” But 
we venture to differ from Newman in this, that 
we consider a large, part of this scheme to be 
common to Sabellius and Marcellus, and not to 
belong distinctively to the latter. In the article 
Sabellians it is shewn that Father and Son were 
considered, as regards the Deity itself, to be mere 
names or titles, and the “ Deus protendens usque 
ad Virginem ” to be the Son. The Hermogenian 
notion of Christ leaving His body in the sun, 
whether or not the Sabellians adopted its terms, 
agrees in principle with the Marcellian tenet of 
the Son leaving the flesh, returning to God, 
and relinquishing the kingdom. Marcellus then 
appears to differ from Sabellius in his modification 
of the TrAa-nxqaos, by introducing into it the 
doctrine of the Aoyos, the ivepyeia of which he 
considered to constitute the “ expansion.” 

Gieseler [Comp. i. 220] considers very pro- 
bable the opinion of Baur [ Dreieinigkeit , i. 26], 
that in the sense of Sabellius (rather we should 
say of Marcellus) the Logos, in opposition to 
the Monas, is the manifested God generally, and 
that the three TrpocroiTra are to be considered as 
the changing forms of the Logos. Newman’s 
statement appears to be the better supported of 
the two. But in whichever form the conception 
of the Logos was introduced, it creates no essen- 
tial difference between Sabellianism and Marcel- 
lianism ; and the general classification of the two 
as one heresy is perfectly legitimate : “ Marcellus 
Sabellianae haeresis assertor extiterat” [Snip. Sever, 
ii. 37]. The formal condemnation of this heresy 
by the party of Silvanus, and its ratification by 
Liberius, has been named. The ratification by 
Liberius 1 is his acceptance of the letters presented 
by Silvanus, Theophilus and Eustathius, after a 
series of synods at Lampsacus, Smyrna, and other 
places ; his letter to the Macedonian bishops in 
reply ; his receiving them into communion upon 
this proof of their adherence to the Nicene faith. 
In the letter of the three bishops, the Marcellians . 
are declared to have been condemned [Socr. II. E. 
iv. 12. Whether they were condemned in all 
the preliminary synods does not appear. Silvanus 
was present at the Synod of Antioch a.d. 363, 
Socr. H. E. iii. 25 ; Sozom. II. E. vi. 4]. 

The Marcellians are condemned in the first 
Canon of Constantinople [a.d. 381]. They are 
named after the Sabellians, and are followed by 
the Photinians. They were soon merged into 
the sect of the Photinians. The Allocution of 
the Council of Chalcedon [a.d. 451] to the Em- 
peror Marcian [Harduin, Concil. ii. col. 645] 
describes the Monarchianism of Photinus and 
Marcellus. [Photinians.] 

1 Liberius died in September a.d. 366. Socrates puts 
this application to him in a.d. 368. Baroriius correet3 
the error, and dates it a.d. 365. 
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MARC EL LI XI AXS. A section of the fol- 
lowers of Carpoerates, who had a woman named 
Marcellina for their leader. Epiphanius speaks 
of them as worshipping imagesof Marcellina, and 
his statement seems to be confirmed by Iremvus 
and Origen, as well as by the custom of the Car- 
pocratians in worshipping Epiphanes, tlio son of 
their founder. [Iren. i. 24. Origen, contr. 
Cels. v. Epiph. Uteres, xxviii.] 

MARCIA NS. [Marcosians.] 
MARCIONITES, or MAEC10X1STS. The 
followers of the famous heretic Marcion of the 
second century. Marcion was a native of Sinope, a 
wealthy shipmaster [nauclerus, Tertull.]. Rhodon, 
a writer of the latter part of the second century, 
calls him the mariner Marcion [ ap . Euseb. II. E. 
v. 13]. The late and prejudiced writer Epipha- 
nius says that he was the son of a bishop of the 
Catholic communion, an account which seems at 
variance with that of Tertullian, who says that he 
had been a Stoic, and uses several expressions that 
shew that his conversion to Christianity was at an 
advanced period in life. As little credit is due to 
the rest of the story of Epiphanius, that Marcion 
was excommunicated by his own father for 
seducing a young woman. The venerable and 
orthodox father and the profligate and heretical 
son formed a good contrast. But his great ad- 
versary, Tertullian, knows nothing of Marcion’s 
profligacy, though the story is found in the spu- 
rious additions to his treatise de Prcesc. Hcer. c. 
57. On the contrary, Tertullian calls Marcion 
most holy (sanctissimus), and speaks of the 
difference between him and his incontinent fol- 
lower Apelles, whom he calls “ Desert or continen- 
ts Marcionensis” [Tertull. de Prcesc . liter. 30]. 

Marcion left Pontus after being, according to 
Epiphanius, excommunicated by his father, and 
came to Rome. The date of his coming is involved 
in the difficulties of the early papal chronology. 
Epiphanius says that it was after the death of 
Hyginus [a.d. 142, Tillemont; 132, Bunsen], that 
is, during the vacancy of the Roman See. It was 
certainly before the year 139, if that be accepted 
as the date of the Greater Apology of Justin Mar- 
tyr [Pagi, Xeander, Bunsen], for in that Apology 
he is twice spoken of as then living and teaching 
in Rome. Epiphanius relates that on his arrival 
lie went to the Roman presbytery and demanded 
the Proedria, that is, the episcopal chair, then 
vacant ; such a demand could hardly have been 
made by a man of infamous character. His wealth 
also must have been considerable, since, according 
to Tertullian, he gave to the Roman Church no 
less asumthan 200,000sesterces(ducenta sestertia, 
= about £1670). Beingput under examination by 
the Roman presbyters, he is said to have retorted 
on them by the question : What is the meaning 
of that saying of our Lord, No man putteth new 
wine into old bottles? This anecdote, too char- 
acteristic not to be true, may explain his non- 
election. It was such a revelation of what was 
in Mai cion, as could not fail to alarm the Judaiz- 
ing party prevalent in the Roman Church. Epi- 
phanius goes on to say that he left the Roman 
presbyters with the threat that he would cause a 
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perpetual schism among them, and immediately 
joined himself with the heretic Cerdo, a Syrian 
Gnostic then in Rome. But the statement that 
Marcion was merely a revengeful schismatic 
seems confuted by Tertullian’s assertion, that he 
remained in communion with the Roman Church 
until the episcopate of Eleutherius, though he 
was put out of communion more than once 
(semel atque iterum). As Eleutherius did not 
come to the Roman See before the year 172 [Bun- 
sen], Marcion remained in communion more or 
less consistently for at least forty years, that is, 
during the greater part of his life. Tertullian 
says furthermore, that after Marcion’s final excom- 
munication, the large sum of money which he had 
given to the Roman Church was restored to him, 
but that, as he expressed penitence, the peace of 
the Church was offered to him on condition of his 
bringing back his followers with him, which 
death prevented him from doing [de Prcesc. Ilcer. 
30]. The well-known story of Marcion’s meeting 
with Poly carp in Rome, shews the same anxiety 
to keep from schism. When Polycarp visited Rome 
about the Paschal question, Marcion met him, 
and asked him to acknowledge him, to which 
Polycarp replied, I acknowledge the first-born of 
Satan. All this is in accordance with what we 
know of the practical bent of Marcion, who never 
elaborated such a system as that of Basilides or 
Valentinus, a system irreconcilable with Catho 
lie doctrine ; but based his peculiar views upon 
one or two tenets, easily comprehended in any 
system, and which he strove to get admitted into 
the Catholic system itself. Such a man would 
be anxious to avoid schism and excommunication 
above all things. 

The coming of Marcion to Rome makes up 
one of those concurrences which belong to the 
explanation of the historical position of Rome in 
the Catholic Church. The first of these concur- 
rences was the residence there together of St. Paul, 
St. Peter and Simon Magus. The three great 
elements of Christian liberty, of liberal yet posi- 
tive Judaism, and of Gnosticism, met for the 
first time in Rome in the persons of their original 
and greatest representatives. So, on his arrival, 
Marcion found there the full-blown Gnosticism 
of Valentinus and Cerdo, the Alexandrian descen- 
dants of Simon Magus through Menander; and 
he found these teachers spreading themselves in 
opposition to a Church fixed upon the Judaizing 
compromise of Peter, while he himself became 
known as the representative of extreme Paulinism. 
So far as we know, Marcion, whatever phraseology 
he may have taken in from Valentinus or Cerdo, 
was not to be regarded as a Gnostic, so far as 
Gnosticism involved a scholastic system, and still 
less so far as it revived the esoteric and aristocra- 
tically exclusive spirit of the pagan religions. 
His purpose was to reopen the question which 
seemed in danger of being closed for ever; 
whether Christianity were reformed Judaism or 
something distinct from it [Comp. Bunsen’s 
Christianity and Mankind, v. i.]. He is rightly 
regarded by Neander as the opposite pole to the 
Judaizing Clementine Recognitions and Homilies 
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put forth about the middle of the second 
century, and therefore during his residence in 
liome. 

In re-opening this great question, Marcion un- 
happily went far beyond the wisdom of St. Paul. 
So far was he from acknowledging the harmony 
between the Old and JN T ew Testaments, or allowing 
an allegorical interpretation, as St. Paul did, that 
he was led to reject the Old Testament altogether, 
because in the literal interpretation he found 
many things contrary to Christianity. For instance 
he accused the God of the Jews of cruelty in 
commanding them to tread on the necks of their 
enemies, and to hang the kings whom they in- 
vaded ; nor would he allow, as Origen complains, 
that there could be an allegorical reference to the 
conquest of spiritual enemies in such a command 
[Origen, in Jesu Nave , Horn . xii.]. Many of the 
other difficulties that he made bear the stamp of 
a rugged simplicity of intellect, rather than of the 
deep and subtle malice with which his orthodox 
enemies continually charge him. 

He went on to deny that the two books could 
have come from the same author. The Old Testa- 
ment was from the God who made the world, 
the author of evil and fosterer of wars, whom he 
called the Cosmoerator (Irenmus), or Demiurge ; 
the Xew Testament was from the Supreme, the 
Bonus Deus, the Invisible, who having long borne 
with the works of the Demiurge, at length, in the 
fulness of time, sent forth His Son to destroy them. 
Tertullian says that Mareion’s supreme God, 
“ better because of His tranquillity, came from the 
Stoics ” [Deus melior de tranquillitate a Stoicis 
venerat, de Prcesc. Her. 39], and that his whole 
system was patched together out of different 
philosophies. According to Epiphanius, while 
Cerdon had two, Marcion had three principles, 
the third being the Devil, intermediate however 
between the Bonus Deus and the Demiurge [p. 
304, ed. Petavii, 1622]. The principles and 
details of his system, so far as he had one, are 
however chiefly interesting as they prompted his 
evil treatment of the records of Christianity, 
which seems to have caused him to be more feared 
and hated than any of the early heretics. He 
regarded Christ as the Son of tlie invisible and 
incomprehensible God, and therefore as incor- 
poreal. Thus landed in Doeeticism, he was led to 
mutilate the ISTew Testament as unhesitatingly as 
he had rejected the Old. Of the Gospels, he is 
said by all the Fathers to have accepted only 
that according to St. Luke, and that much garbled; 
of the Epistles only those of St. Paul, and only 
ten of them, and those placed in an order of his 
own, thus: Galatians, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinth- 
ians, Romans, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, Philemon. 
To these he added some portions of a supposed 
epistle to the Laodieeans. He disposed them in 
two volumes, one of which he called the Evange- 
lium, taking away from the title the name of St. 
Luke, the other the Apostolieum. Modern criti- 
cism has perhaps disproved that Marcion’s Gospel 
was simply a designed mutilation and garbling of 
St. Luke; but, on the other hand, cannot succeed 
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in proving that it was the original version of the 
same. [See Meander’s Antignostikk] 

Of these alleged mutilations and interpolations 
a long list is given by Epiphanius [i. 3]. Most 
of them are referable to Doeetic or to Antinomian 
principles, yet many are slight and trivial, and 
might be nothing but various readings. It is 
impossible to tell which were due to Marcion 
himself, and which to his followers. In fact, it 
is impossible to tell to what extent Marcion tam- 
pered with the text of Scripture, although it is, 
at the same time, quite certain that he gave his 
opponents good reason for charging him with fal- 
sification. Tertullian goes upon the method of 
confuting him from what he himself admitted into 
his canon ; and in so doing continually appeals to 
passages which, on the shewing of Epiphanius, he 
rejected or garbled. Again, it is by no means 
clear what Epiphanius means by his list. It is 
introduced apparently as a list of passages, cor- 
rupted or cut out by Marcion. Yet presently in 
his Scholium of Refutations these passages come 
over again as if they were common ground to him 
and his opponent [p. 322, Petavii ed. Par. 1622]. 
Again, after saying with Tertullian that Marcion 
only received ten of St. Paul’s Epistles, he enu- 
merates them all as received by him [p. 321]. It 
may be noticed that Irenmus says nothing of 
the rejection of any of St. Paul’s Epistles, though 
he speaks of their mutilation. 

The choice of St. Luke marks Marcion as the 
follower of St. Paul. Irenmus observes that 
while Marcion kept to St. Luke, the Valentinians 
as generally made use of the Gospel after John. 
It has been argued, that if the latter Gospel had 
been openly published in the days of Marcion, he 
would have preferred it to St. Luke [C. de Bunsen, 
Hidden Wisdom of Christ , eh. viii. vol. i. p. 477], 
even though St. John wrote against the Docetics. 

The passages just mentioned in Irenaeus can 
scarcely be held to make against the supposition 
that St. John’s Gospel was unknown to Marcion. 
He speaks of Marcion, and then not of Valentinus, 
but of the Valentinians, a change which is very 
observable in reading the passage. Irenmus may 
refer to the Commentary on St. John by the 
Valentinian Heraeleon in the latter part of the 
second century. Equally remarkable is the fact, 
that Marcion gave the first place in his Aposto- 
licum to the Epistle to the Galatians, the most 
anti- Judaic and independent of St. Paul’s writings. 
His rejection of the Epistles to Timothy (if true) 
may be explained perhaps from their directions 
about marriage and denunciation of forbidding to 
marry. Virginity, fasting, and the Sabbath, says 
Epiphanius, were enjoined by Marcion ; but the 
Sabbath was a fast with him, because it was the 
rest of the Creator. 

Epiphanius bears witness to the wide extent of 
Mareion’s heresy in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Arabia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 

Justin Martyr says that the Marcionites were 
not persecuted as the Christians were, which may 
have been because they could not be mistaken 
for Jews, and also because of the greater openness 
of their religious worship. Baptism, says Epi- 
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phanius, was thrice repeated among them, because 
Jesus twice spoke of having a baptism to be 
baptized with after 11 is baptism by John. St. 
Augustine [de Bapt. iii. 15] seems to imply that 
they baptized in the Name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Women were 
allowed to baptize, to teach, to exorcise, to profess 
the gift of healing [Tert. de Pease. Hcer. 41]. 
The mysteries, says Epiphanius, were celebrated 
in the presence of the catechumens, and not only 
before the baptized entitled to communion [cf. 
Jerome, ad Gal. vi. 6], Marcion thus appears as 
the combatant of hierarchical mystery and the ad- 
vocate of congregational unity. The dismissal of 
the catechumens at a certain point in the divine 
service he regarded as an innovation foreign to 
the original simplicity of the Church. It was 
impossible, as Tertullian complains, to distinguish 
between catechumens and baptized in these 
celebrations ; and if pagans entered, then that 
which was holy, even though not truly so, was 
cast to dogs. They made peace with everybody, 
of whatever opinions, it made no difference to 
them ; they ordained everybody. They gave offices 
to neophytes, persons tied to the world, Christian 
apostates. Among them one man was bishop 
to-day, another to-morrow ; the reader to-day, to- 
morrow would be deacon, to-day a presbyter, 
to-morrow a layman, for they committed the 
priestly offices even to laymen [de Prcesc. Hcer. c. 
41]. Such was Mansion's restoration of the 
primitive or Pauline simplicity, as related by Ids 
great adversary. 

Marcion denied the resurrection of the body ; 
and, according to Epiphanius, believed in trans- 
migration. Of his own works the most important 
was the Antitheses, or Oppositions between the 
Old and New Testaments, which is confuted by 
Tertullian in his fourth book against Marcion. 
Tertullian also mentions an epistle written by him 
[de Came Christi , c. 2]. The only fragment of 
his writings is unfortunately a very brief one, 
preserved by llippolytus [Bunsen, Christ, and 
Muiiliy vol. v. p. 99]. The date of his death is 
unknown. [The numerous passages in other 
ancient writers, besides those who expressly wrote 
about him, are collected by Ittigius, de Heresiar- 
chiSy sect. ii. c. 7 ; Tillemont, Mem. ii. p. 2GG ; 
Beausobre, Hist de Munich eisme, liv. iv. ch. v.- 
viii. ; Lardner, Hist, of Heretics , bk. ii. ch. x. See 
also Cave’s Hist. Lit. ad cinn. 128, and Volkmar’s 
Evangel ium Marcions, 1852.] 

MAKCOSIANS. A sect of early Gnostics 
who were named after Marcus, a contemporary of 
Colorbasus and Heratdeon, and perhaps a disciple 
of Valentinus. Ireneeus seems to speak of him, 
when writing his book on heresies about the year 
185, as still living ; but also as if he had begun 
to propagate his heresy many years before. 

This heretic is called “Marcus the Magician ” 
by Irenaeus in the beginning of the preface to 
his second book, and also “a perfect adept in 
magical impostures . . . joining the buffoon- 
eries of Anaxilaus” [Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 15] 
“to the craftiness of the Magi ” [Iren. adv. Thvr. 
1. xiii. 1]. He narrates also that Marcus had, 
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among other women, seduced the wife of “a cer- 
tain Asiatic, one of our deacons ” [ibid. 5], 
meaning apparently a deacon of the Church of 
Ephesus, which was the cradle of that of Lyons, 
where lrenams was then writing. The strange 
cabbalistic theory of letters attributed to Marcus 
appears likely also to have been derived from the 
system of “ Ephesian letters,” which formed a 
conspicuous part of the old Artemisian religion ; 
and this confirms the other indications of an 
Ephesian origin for the Marcosian heresy. Such 
an origin will also account for the fact, that when 
Ircmeus wrote a considerable number of the 
Marcosians existed in what he calls “our own 
district of the Phone,” where many women had 
been deluded by them [ibid. 7]. 

All that we know respecting the heresy of 
Marcus comes down to us from Ireneeus, who 
wrote at some length about them, evidently in- 
fluenced by their local association with the district 
of which he became bishop, and his consequent 
personal acquaintance with their tenets. Hip- 
polytus and Epiphanius reproduced most of what 
he has said about them ; while in Philaster, 
Augustine, and Theodoret, there are only short 
summary notices of the sect, gathered out of his 
account. 

The first statement of Irenasus respecting Mar- 
cus is that he associated magical arts with the rites 
of Christianity. Consecrating cups of mingled 
wine and water in imitation of the Christian 
Liturgy (which he is said to have extended to 
great length), he contrived to give a purple red 
colour to the fluid; as if Charis, whom he spoke of 
as one of the highest iEons, had dropped her own 
blood into the chalice. Again, handing a mixed 
cup to one of his women disciples, he bade her 
consecrate it in his presence; and then, producing 
a larger chalice, he caused the wine and water to 
be poured from the smaller into the larger vessel, 
at the same time making the latter overflow with 
that which was naturally not nearly sufficient to 
fill it. The object of this apparent miracle, Ire- 
n?eus says, was so to work upon the women as to 
draw them after him; and he suggests that it was 
done by the help of a familiar spirit. Upon this 
follow charges of great and systematic licentious- 
ness, on the part both of Marcus and his disciples : 
their conduct being founded on the Antinomian 
plea, so common in later times, “ that they have 
attained to a height above all power, and that 
therefore they are free in every respect to act as 
they please, having no one to fear in anything.” 
For they affirm that because of the “redemption” 
— by which Harvey supposes they meant a second 
baptism, which removed them out of the powej 
of the Demiurge — “ it has come to pass that they 
can neither be apprehended nor seen by the 
judge” [ibid. 6], 

The Marcosian mystery of the alphabet was 
partly similar in character to the numerical system 
of the Basilidians and Valentinians, but it was 
chiefly based on the apocalyptic saying of our 
Lord, “ I am A and 12.” The key to the system 
seems to be that the letters of particular sacred 
names were used in such a manner that the name 
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of each letter composing those names was again 
subdivided into its letters, and those letters set 
out at length as the foundation of a mystical 
meaning. Thus the name of our Lord being set 
out in this manner, — 


’Iwra = 10 

T Hra = 8 

SiyjuLa = 200 

"0 fJLLKpiv =z 70 

i\6v ~ 400 

^.Ly/xa 

x? = goo 

Tw = 100 

’Iwra 

'Zlyfxa 

TaO = 300 

U OjMKp6v 

2iy/xa 


the letters used in the names of the letters com- 
posing it, and in the names of the letters of those 
names, are ay eij i k \ p v o tt p cr t v <f> which, 

with a little manipulation, might be turned into one 
or more pronounceable though unmeaning words. 1 
Add to this that the numbers represented by the 
letters of the sacred name amount to 1688, and it is 
clear that the field of speculation laid open by this 
system is infinite, “ letters,” as Irenseus says, 
“ continually generating other letters, and follow- 
ing one another in constant succession,” and 
numbers arising in a still more prolific manner. 
The Greek Title placed upon the Cross would 
thus be made to contain all the letters of the 
alphabet except (0 £. So also the Greek name 
of the Dove resolved into numerals sums up the 
same amount as is represented by the two letters 


in question, 

— 
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80 
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= 
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= 
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and the word being exhaustively treated as be- 
fore takes in all the letters of the alphabet, 
except ( y] 0 x* It is thus very likely that some 
recognized title of our Lord might be found, 
which might by this exhaustive process be made 
literally to represent the A and P in the Marcosian 
sen.se. 

From this alphabetical mystery was developed 
a system of Tetrads, Ogdoads, Decads, and 
Duodccads, in which the letters were in a manner 
personified, representing iEons, and even the 
Divine Persons themselves, with their attributes. 
And in connection with this theory of letters and 
numbers Marcosians provided themselves with a 
cosmogony, and a theory of creation, in which 
visible things were made to match the images of 
those that are invisible, — earthly Ogdoads, etc., 

1 Such seem a number of names mentioned by Irenoeus 
as used by the Marcosians, — Basema, Chamosse, Bace- 
naora, Mistadia, Buada, Kousta, Babaphor, Kalachthei, 
Messia, Uphareg, Namempsoeman, Chaldoeauer, Moso- 
medcea, Acphranoe, Psaua, Jesus Nazaria. 
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of heavenly Ogdoads, and all of them proceeding 
from one supreme Monad. 

That the Marcosians were ever a large sect 
does not seem to be likely from the little notice 
taken of them by writers later than Ireneeus. 
Those in the Last were probably absorbed into 
the great body of the Valentinian Gnostics, while 
in the West their mysticism was of a kind which 
was not likely to take hold upon the European 
mind, and would die out with the generation that 
imported it. 

Prmdestinatus says that Marcus was confuted 
before all the people, and afterwards excommuni- 
cated, by St. Clement of Pome [Prtedest. Hcer. 
xiv.]. St. Jerome makes him out to have been a 
Montanist [Ilieron. Ep . xxix. Comm, in Isai. 
Ixiv.]. Both of these are evidently mistakes 
either of date or person. Philaster and Augus- 
tine throw no further light upon his heresy than 
by saying that he denied the Pesurrection. 
MAPDAITES. [Maronites.] 

MARONITES. The ecclesiastical, and now 
national name, of a Syrian tribe anciently known 
as the Mardaites, and inhabiting the slopes of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Their present name 
is derived from a monk who probably taught 
them Christianity early in the eighth century, 
and who from his monastery of St. Maro on the 
river Orontes was known as John Maro orMarun. 
The Monothelite heresy was at that time preva- 
lent in the Patriarchate of Antioch, and Maro 
was consecrated bishop by some of the Mono- 
thelite bishops, with the title of Patriarch of 
Antioch, that he might exercise his office as a 
missionary among the mountain tribes. The 
Maronites were thus Monothelites for five cen- 
turies, not becoming Mahometan (as so many 
Christian nations of the East became under 
similar circumstances) when they lost their inde- 
pendence by Mahometan conquest under Amurath 
in a.d. 992. 

The Maronites gave up the Monothelite heresy 
under the influence of Aymeric, their titular 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the year 1182; and the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem being then estab- 
lished, they entered into communion with the 
Poman Church, their number being then about 
40,000. On the final destruction of that kingdom, 
two centuries afterwards, the Maronites ceased 
for some time to have any intercourse with West- 
ern Christendom, but were formally reunited to 
Rome at the Council of Florence [a.d. 1445]. 
In the following century a Maronite college was 
founded at Pome [a.d. 1584], for the education 
of their clergy, and from it have proceeded several 
theologians of great eminence, especially the illus- 
trious family of the Assemani, of whom Joseph 
Simon [a.d. 1687-1768] and his brother Joseph 
Aloysius [d. a.d. 1782] are among the greatest of 
Oriental scholars and liturgical writers. 

Although the Maronites are in union with 
Pome, it has been found expedient to leave them 
in a condition of unusual independence. The 
election of their Patriarch is left entirely to them- 
selves, and notwithstanding that a synod, held 
on Sent. 30th, 1736, subscribed to the decrees 
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of the Council of Trent, they retain their own 
liturgical customs. They have bishops at Aleppo, 
Tripoli, By bins, Baalbek, Damascus, Cyprus, 
Berytus and Tyre, and their patriarch resides in 
the monastery of Karnobin. In modern times 
they have suffered much persecution from the 
Druses, [he Qiiien, Or tens Christ, iii. 10. Asse- 
man. Bibtioth . Orient. Vatican, i. 487. Neale’s 
Eastern Oh. In trod. i. 153.] 

MARROW MEN. In the year 164G, Edward 
Fisher, a lay member of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, published a compilation, chiefly from foreign 
Reformers and Puritan writers, on the subjects of 
Justification and Sanctification, in the form of a 
dialogue, which lie entitled, The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity. About the year 1700, Thomas 
Boston having met with a copy in a farmhouse, 
in his then parish of Simprin, Berwickshire, was 
much attracted by it, and having recommended it 
to the notice of others, it was reprinted in 1718 at 
Edinburgh, with a preface by Thomas Hog, min- 
ister of Carnock in Fifeshire. The book excited 
considerable notice, and it is said to have been 
esteemed by many Presbyterians as next in value 
to the Bible and their Shorter Catechism ; but a 
controversy arising upon some of the points in 
its teaching, an unfavourable report was made to 
the General Assembly by a committee appointed 
to examine it, and on May 20th, 1720, the As- 
sembly formally condemned various propositions 
which it contained, and prohibited all ministers 
from using or recommending it. The propositions 
censured were to the following effect : [1.] That 
personal assurance is of the essence of faith ; faith 
being a belief that Christ has done all for each 
individual. [2.] That Christ made a universal 
atonement (in sufficiency of merit) for the sins 
of all men, and that eternal life is offered to all 
in Him by the Father as by a deed of gift, 
although He died for the elect only, who were 
chosen before by an irreversible decree. [3.] That 
holiness is not necessary as a condition of salvation 
(although absolutely necessary as its accompani- 
ment). [4.] That fear of punishment and hope of 
reward ought not to be motives of a believer’s 
obedience. [5.] That the believer is not under the 
law as a rule of life. With these were condemned 
various extravagant Antinomian paradoxes, e.y. 
that the believer does not commit sin, that the 
Lord sees no sin in him, and is not angry with 
him for his sins, and that he has no cause to con- 
fess his sins or seek for pardon. Hereupon, 
twelve ministers (including Boston and the two 
Erskines) drew up a Representation, complaining 
of the Act of Assembly, and vindicating the teach- 
ing of the Marrow from the interpretation put 
on it; hence they became known in Scottish 
polemics by the names of Re present ers^raX Marrow 
Men. A somewhat modified or explanatory act 
was in consequence passed in 1722; but at the 
same time the prohibition against teaching the 
condemned propositions was strictly renewed, and 
the Representors, “ because of the injurious re- 
flections contained in their Representation ,” were 
ordered to be rebuked and admonished by the 
Moderator, “ though their offence deserves a much 
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higher censure.” However, as is usual in such 
cases of ecclesiastical admonition, the Representers 
only protested against the new act, and forthwith 
proceeded to disobey it. The controversy, however, 
gradually died out, but the discontent engendered 
by it at length found vent in the Secession ori- 
ginated by Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine in 1734. 

[Acts of the General Assembly; Papers on the 
Marrow Controversy , by Dr. M‘Crie, in the Edinb . 
Christian Instructor for 1834, not reprinted in 
his Works; State of the Controversy concerning 
the A [arrow, as debated in 1720 and 1721, Glasg. 
1773 ; Andr. Robertson, Atonement Controversy 
in the Secession Church , Edinb. 1 846.] 
MARTINISTS. A school of religionists, formed 
originally by the Chevalier St. Martin a few years 
before the French Revolution broke out, as a kind 
of Pietistic freemasonry, but afterwards swept into 
the general tide of Republican infidelity by which 
France was overwhelmed. 

St. Martin [a.d. 1743-1804] had originally 
been brought up to the bar, but exchanged the 
profession of the law for that of the army. 
Forming some opinions, however, against the 
lawfulness of war, he left the army and settled 
down as a private gentleman at Paris. There he 
became acquainted with a Portuguese named 
Martinez Pasqualis, who had elaborated a peculiar 
mystical system of Christian philosophy, which 
seems to have contained a good deal of Cabbalistic 
Gnosticism, and who afterwards emigrated to St. 
Domingo, where he died in the year 1799. From 
the instructions of Martinez, and from his own 
studies, St. Martin became a mystic of the class 
called Theosophists, and he appears to have been 
an ardent student of the works of Jacob Boelnn 
and Emanuel Swedenborg. His indignation was 
excited by a work of Boulanger, in which was 
revived the ancient tenet of Atheists, that all 
religions have had their origin in the terror of 
mankind at some great convulsions of nature. 
To this work St. Martin replied in 1775, in a 
volume, an English edition of which was published 
at Edinburgh, under the title Error and Truth, 
a book written in obscure and mystical language, 
apparently with the intention of shewing that all 
true religions contain common elements of Chris- 
tianity. In the preface to this lie says, “Though 
the light he made for all eyes, it is still more 
certain that all eyes are not made to behold it in 
its brightness; and the small number of those who 
are the depositaries of the truths which I announce 
are bound to prudence and discretion by the 
strictest engagements. Therefore I have allowed 
myself to use a great reserve in this country, and 
oftentimes to cover myself with a veil, through 
which even eyes that are not ordinary ones can- 
not always pierce, especially as I speak sometimes 
of something altogether different from that of 
which I seem to be treating.” This reference to 
a secret understanding between him and his fol- 
lowers led to the supposition that St. Martin was 
engaged in a revolutionary plot, and it has been 
asserted that he was connected with the not jvious 
secret society of Jacobins, formed at Avigrmn by 
Count Grabianca, a Polish refugee, and the Bene- 
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dietine monk Pcrnetty. Put the secrecy really re- 
ferred to a new order of freemasonry, with masonic 
signs, hieroglyphs, &c., of which lodges were formed 
in several parts of France, especially at Lyons 
and Montpellier, and by means of which St. Martin 
was endeavouring to spread his theosophy. Bar- 
ruel says that St. Martin’s book circulated more 
widely even than the writings of Voltaire. It 
was especially read by ladies, whose “ dressing- 
rooms were metamorphosed into secret schools, 
where the interpreting adept developed the 
mysteries of each page, and the novice in 
ecstasy applauded the mystery which was hidden 
from the vulgar. Little by little the novice her- 
self became an interpreter, and founded a species 
of school. This is not a mere assertion,” con- 
tinues Barruel ; “such schools for the explanation 
of the code existed at Paris and in the provinces, 
particularly at Avignon, the headquarters of the 
Martinists. 1 was and am acquainted with 
several persons who were introduced to these 
schools.” Such a circulation must have tended 
greatly to the promotion of infidelity; for, among 
all its mystical nonsense, the book contains such 
statements as that man is antecedent to any being 
in nature, existing in spirit before he existed in 
body, and being of the same essence as God Himself. 

After publishing several other works, and ex- 
tending his societies into Eussia, where they 
were more successful than in France, St. Martin 
•printed his last book in the year 1802, en- 
titling it Ministers cle Vhomme esprit , par le 
Philosoplie inconnu . This was an attempt to 
shew that Christianity exists as something separate 
from the doctrines of the Church, and that the 
latter are only a means by which to attain the 
former ; that there is in fact, as is so often asserted 
by Pietists, but so often disproved by the history 
of religion, an “un dogmatic Christianity” which 
is the true theosophy or knowledge of God. 

There is probably no truth in the bitter accu- 
sations of Jacobinism which Barruel brings against 
St. Martin ; but there can be little doubt that the 
charges are true as regards those who called them- 
selves after his name. [Didot’s Nouv. Biogr. Univ . 
Gregoire’s Hist, des Sectes Relig. ii. 217. Barruel’s 
Memoires du Jacobini.sme , Eng. ed. ii. 339-355.] 

The Martinists were transplanted to Eussia 
during the reign of Catharine II. by Grabianea, 
already mentioned as one of the Avignon Jacobins, 
and the Eussian Admiral PleschkeyofF. There 
also they attempted to promote their principles 
by the formation of masonic lodges and confra- 
ternities, and professed to devote themselves to 
the study of the writings of Swedenborg, Boehm, 
Ekartshausen, and other mystics. A large library 
was established at Moscow for the purchase, and 
a printing-press for the publication, of moral and 
religious literature, to which free access was per- 
mitted to young men of talent, who were even 
searched out and offered pecuniary assistance for 
the development of their powers. But the sus- 
picion of revolutionary societies hung about them, 
justly or unjustly, and the Empress Catharine 
persecuted their leading members in various ways. 
Norikoff was imprisoned in a fortress ; the 
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wealthy Lapookhin, Prince Nicholas Trubetzki, 
and Tourghenelf were banished from Moscow to 
their own estates ; and although under her suc- 
cessors, the Emperors Paul I. [a.d. 1796-1801] 
and Alexander I. [a.d. 1801-1825], rather more 
liberty was allowed, the whole genius of the Eus- 
sian nation was against them, and its ecclesiastical 
conservatism and social traditions have prevailed. 
MAETIN MAEPEELATE. [Puritans.] 
MAETYEI AN I. [Euchites.] 

MASBOTHEANS. An obscure sect of Jewish 
freethinkers who denied the Providence of God, 
said that the world was formed by a spontaneous 
motion, and denied the immortality of the soul. 

This statement rests on the authority of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and on the assumption 
that the Basmotheans there named [vi. G] are no 
other than the Masbotlieans. This assumption 
is most probably correct; and if so, the Mas- 
botheans were Jews who had learnt the philosophy 
of Epicurus. Hegesippus [in Euseb. II. E. iv. 
22] undoubtedly speaks of a Jewish sect of Mas- 
botheans, but (supposing the text to be correct) 
his words certainly imply a Christian sect of the 
same name. Valesius concludes that the text 
is corrupted. Later notices however shew, that 
in one particular the Masbotlieans alleged the 
authority of our Lord’s teaching, and from this 
may have sprung the notion of a Christian sect 
of this name. Pseudo-Hieronymus mentions the 
Masbotlieans thus, “ Masbothei dicunt ipsum esse 
Christum qui docuit illos in omni re sabbatizare” 
[Indie, iii.]. Isidore of Hispalis repeats the words. 
In this statement there are two difficulties ; first, 
a rigid Sabbatism is quite inconsistent with the 
denial of the creation of the world and of God’s 
Providence ; and secondly, it is not easy to see 
how our Lord’s teaching, by any amount of 
plausible misrepresentation, could be quoted in 
favour of it. Instead then of giving up the 
identification of the Basmotheans and Masboth- 
eans, and asserting the existence of a Judaeo- 
Christian sect of Sabbatarians, distinguished only 
by the rigour of their Sabbatism from the ordinary 
practice of the Jewish Christians, it may be al- 
lowed us to conjecture that the Masbotlieans were 
the very reverse of rigid Sabbatarians ; that they 
availed themselves of Christ’s teaching to proclaim 
that men are lords of the Sabbath [compare Clem. 
Alexand. Strom. III. iv., who says that the Gnos- 
tics claimed to be lords of the Sabbath]; that 
their opponents retorted by asserting their Sabbath 
to be a sabbath of desolation, of Gentile domina- 
tion, giving it a name from Lament, i. 7; 1 for in 
that passage the sabbath which the adversaries de- 
rided was the desolation of the land [see 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 2 1 ; Lev. xxvi. 34]. From the word signify- 
ing “eessationes” the name Masbotlieans was given 
to the sect, and later writers, knowing the deriva- 
tion of the word from “ Sabbath,” erroneously 
imagined Masbotheans to mean Sabbatarians. 

1 “ Her adversaries did mock at her sabbaths.” [Eng. 
vers.] “Riserunt de cessationibus ejus. O’. iyt\a<rav eirl 
KCLTOLKeo-lq. (alia exempt. (lerocKeaL^ s. rrj fxeTOLKeaiq) a\ trrijs. 
’A . . , KaOiBpq. avrrjs. 2. eyfXaaav de abolitione aurik. ” 
[Orig. Hcxo}-). in loc. Field’s edit] 
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MASS ALIA NS. [Euchites.] 
MASSILIANS. [Bogomiles.] 
MATERIALISTS. Materialism reverses the 
creed of all philosophical systems, which assert 
loat spirit is at least co-eternal with matter, 
whereas the Materialist atlirms matter to be the 
lirst and only principle, of which mind is a derived 
result. Ite congener Naturalism endues matter 
with a soul of life, while Sensualism derives all 
intellectual and moral phenomcnafrom matter and 
from the material impressions of sense. The 
three may he treated as modifications of one 
principle. Materialism dates from the school of 
Epicurus. Naturalism, which is only another 
term for Pantheism, was Spinoza’s logical result 
from the Cartesian theory. He in fact begins 
where Descartes ends. While Sensualism, as de- 
veloped by Locke, became the creed of the 
Eneyclop6distes of France in the last century, 
Materialism may be referred back to its origin 
t hrough Epicurus [n.c. 300], Leucippus, and Demo- 
‘critus [n.c. 500], to the far more ancient Moschus 
[Cud worth, Intel!. Syst. I. i. 10]. Epicurus, how- 
over, gave roundness and consistency to the atomic 
theory, and may be considered virtually to have 
been its founder ; and later Materialists have 
added little to the principles* derived from him. 
The universe, he said, is atomic ; it is uncreate 
and imperishable. 

“ Docui nil posse creari 

Ue niliilo, neqnc item genita ad nihilum revocari.” 

[Lucret. i. 265.] 

There is an infinity of worlds such as ours, and space 
is boundless. The component elements of all things 
are indivisible and indestructible atoms. They 
alone are the first cause of all things. They have 
from all eternity a gravitating movement through 
empty space, of infinite swiftness. This movement 
is the work of blind chance, of which the whole 
cosmic system is the result. The soul of man is 
material, and is wholly dissolved by death through 
a redistribution of its atoms. Modern Materialism 
accounts for mental phenomena as the products 
of cerebral organism, chemically acted upon by the 
phosphates of the blood. Passion and reason 
are only the result of a congeries of atoms 
variously combined, and acted upon through 
chemical affinities. The addition or subtrac- 
tion of certain elements and properties deter- 
mine the action of the human machine in the 
direction of what moralists term respectively 
virtue and vice. 1 Modern Epicureanism makes 
bodily sense to be the only source of human 
knowledge. That alone is infallible and sure, 

1 The banter of Pope scarcely involves greater im- 
probability than the misty reasoning of the Materialist. 
“Wcare so much persuaded of the truth of this our 
hypothesis, that avg have employed one of our members, 
a great virtuoso of Nuremberg, to make a sort of hydraulic 
engine, in Avhich a chemical liquor resembling blood is 
driven through elastic channels resembling arteries and 
veins, by the force of an embolus like the heart, and 
wrought by a pneumatic machine of the nature of the 
lungs, with ropes and pulleys, like the neiwes, tendons, 
and muscles ; and we are persuaded that this, our artificial 
man, will not only walk and speak and perforin most of 
the outward actions of the animal life, but, being avouihI 
up once a week, will perhaps reason as Avell as most of 
your country parsons/’ [Popes Works , v. 57.] 


the fountain-head of every mental perception. 
Generalization is only a memory of many ante- 
cedent relative perceptions. These, variously 
combined, cause the phenomena of judgment, will, 
determination. The reflective habit of the mind, 
apart from sensible impression, generates error ; 
sensible impression alone is truth. Bodily sense, 
physical fact, material impulse, bear the stamp of 
reality ; such notions as soul and spirit begin 
and end in fallacy. The illogical assumptions of 
such a system are transparent. From whence 
did the movement of these atomic corpuscles 
derive its first impulse, and how can it possibly 
account for the various phenomena of creation ? 
Whence come memory and mental reflection ? 
How are unalterable mathematical truths to be 
referred to the impact of bodily sense ? How is 
the religious idea, the birthright alike of savage 
and of sage, a result of material combination 1 If 
this be maintained, then each religious being must 
have been subject to the same external accidents 
to be productive of the same internal perception. 
Whatever occupies space is capable of more or less, 
and is divisible, how then are these indivisible 
atoms the tenants of space ? They are not to be 
appreciated by the senses, how then are they the 
elements of all truth, which it is assumed is only 
cognizable through the senses ? How is life the 
result of myriads of atoms fortuitously thrown 
into juxtaposition? If some dead mechanism 
could possibly result from such chance arrange- 
ment, life would still be wanting to it ; where, 
then, in such a system, is there room for the 
attribute of life ? Whence also these teeming 
proofs of design with which the universe abounds, 
so far as it can be tested by the human intellect, 
if blind chance be the universal mother ? Could 
accident he productive of so much regularity? 
Bodily enjoyment is the mainspring of morality 
in the Materialist school. Virtue and vice are 
only the bodily advantage or pain caused by the 
rewards and punishments awarded by society, 
with a view to its own ease and comfort. 

The Epicurean system was widely prevalent 
when Christ appeared. Platonic and Peripatetic 
notions were easily capable of being reconciled 
with the faith of Christ. Stoic severity was 
asceticism in the embryo ; but Materialism could 
never harmonize with a true theology. “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morroAv we die,’* was the 
universal maxim; “true,” said the Apostle, “and 
after that the judgment.” And it was that sure 
doctrine of a future life after this world of matter 
is dissolved that arrested the step of sages and 
easy-going men of the world, and shewed to them 
a more excellent way* than the sensual principles 
of Epicurus. We owe to Platonic and Pythagorean 
notions a debt of gratitude in the early ages of 
the Church, for keeping Materialism in abeyance. 
In the seventeenth century, Locke’s purely 
objective and sensualistic theory revived more 
than one principle of the Epicurean philosophy. 
As in the older sj'stem, all thought and knowledge 
were based upon sensible perception, so also 
Locke traced both back to the experience of the 
senses. There is nothing in the intellect, he said, 
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that was not first in the sense ; to which Leibnitz 
added the rider, “nothing, if you except intellect.” 
But when Locke referred all our ideas to experience, 
he made a twofold distinction ; there is experience 
of sensation, referring to the external world, and 
experience of reflection, which is of internal action. 
Hence the mental phenomena of retention, in- 
volving attention, memory, reproduction; and dis- 
cernment, including comparative and complex 
ideas, abstraction and generalization ; hence also 
the importance of observation, and of variously 
combining the results of experience in habits of 
thought. We owe to Locke those clearer psy- 
chological views that now exist, and for this reason 
his influence as a teacher is permanent. In his 
essay he determines the nature and limitation of 
the understanding ; a subject that had never yet 
engaged the attention of the philosopher. Yet 
while he indicates the only safe road of know- 
ledge, he moves along it with an uncertain step, 
and confines himself to a narrow and exclusive 
path that is wholly inconsistent with the vastness 
and grandeur of his general direction. [Cousin, 
Ecole Sensual iste], All idea of God, and of a 
moral law written on the heart, co-extensive with 
humanity, and therefore innate in human con- 
sciousness, as Descartes taught, is discarded. A 
guiding and overruling Providence is ignored : 
but there was the phenomenon of intellect to be 
accounted for, and brute matter could never 
evolve intellect; therefore the notion of Deism 
was supplemented, cold, unsyrnpathizing and 
comfortless — a “caput mortuum” of religious 
belief, a “ Deus ex machina,” because no modern 
system could stand without it. The philosophical 
notion of a Deity became the involucre of other 
moral and religious ideas, such as the freedom of 
human action ; the probability first, and then 
the necessity, of a Divine revelation to help out 
man’s need of a higher knowledge than is attain- 
able through the senses. But there was no more 
substantive relation between the Deism and the 
intellectual system of Locke than between thought 
and action in the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz. 

As Spinoza gave a development to the Cartesian 
idea that was never intended, so the theory of 
Locke led to a more open and undisguised 
advocacy of Materialism by French writers in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, such as 
the naturalist Bossuet ; Diderot, projector of the 
Encyclopedic ; D’Alembert ; Condorcet, who poi- 
soned himself to avoid the guillotine [a.d. 1794]; 
La Mettrie, the title of whose works sufficiently 
declare his principles, The Natural History of the 
Soul , The Man-Machine , The Man-Plant . Vol- 
taire also was an intense admirer of Locke ; and 
Helvetius exhibited the moral code of sen- 
sualism. Condillac [born a.d. 1715, died 1780] 
presents the exceptional case of a thorough 
acceptance of the metaphysical principles of 
Locke, combined with a hearty spiritualism and 
a higher view of the nature of God and the 
duties and destiny of man. He applied his 
method to the whole curriculum of human 
knowledge, and inherited, for a time at least, in 
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the French schools the old Cartesian influence. 
He represents a school that, adopting his sensual- 
istic basis, by a similar inconsistency remained 
faithful to every spiritual instinct, the immortality 
of the soul, and the moral duties of man as a 
religious being. But after his day an undis- 
guised return to Epicurean Materialism became 
perceptible. Thus the Baron Holbach, who died 
in the first year of the French Revolution, 
advocated a Materialistic Atheism. The work Le 
Systeme de la Nature , on des lots du monde phy- 
sique et moral , published under a dead name, but 
written either by or under the guidance of Holbach, 
was a revival of Democritic Atheism. Nothing 
exists, it says, but matter, which is eternal, and 
subsists as a vortical motion of infinite atoms. 
Man is wholly material ; his soul is the result of 
bodily organism ; thought and will are mere 
modifications of cerebral matter. Belief in God 
and in the immateriality of the soul are fond 
notions that originate in a mistaken resolution of 
the one incomposite function of nature. Man 
is no more a free agent than an heir of eter- 
nity. Blind chance is his moving power, and 
a iinal resolution into constituent atoms is his 
ultimate destiny. Self-interest is the guiding 
principle of all, and human society is based on 
the antagonism of conflicting principles. Hol- 
bach is the unhappy type of many other kindred 
spirits of the same school. 

In England, Priestly, as attached to the Ency- 
clopedist school of thought, undertook to demon- 
strate the materiality of the soul. But Locke’s 
system met with a by no means universal 
acceptance at home. Dr. S. Clarke attacked 
it on Newtonian principles ; Cumberland and 
Shaftesbury recoiled from the moral conclusions 
that it indicated ; while Berkeley’s exaggerated 
idealism was in direct antagonism to it. Hume 
converted it into a thoroughgoing scepticism that 
furnished out the more subtle reasonings of Kant. 
The Scotch school followed the theory of Locke, 
but gave to it a higher tone. It is represented 
by the honoured names, among others, of Beid, 
Adam Smith, and Dugald Stewart. 

There can be little doubt but that the tendency 
of phj T sical investigation is to encourage Mate- 
rialism. While the inductive mind is only led 
by such researches to a purer and more spiritual 
perception of God’s ways in the world around it ; 
the mind to which the thought of God is no 
thought of love sees in the operation of mutually 
harmonious laws no more than ultimate results ; 
principles that are in themselves all that is 
divine ; necessary antecedents of the inevitable 
consequence. An all-wise benevolent Deity being 
denied, the spirit of man is also ignored. It is 
only a result of material organism. The many 
know nothing of speculative infidelity ; but 
unfortunately its results are easily massed and 
assimilated. Thus the Materialism of Paris in 
the last century is producing its fruit in our 
great centres of industry now. To earn, to enjoy, 
and to die, is accepted as its whole destiny by 
many a deathless soul. It is the mission of the 
Church to grapple with this gigantic evil ; to 
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apply its remedy in giving a Letter form to the 
plastic intellect of youth ; and to reclaim older 
hearts, when experience of the unsatisfying nature 
of the world has prepared the way for God’s or- 
dained ministry of discipline. 

No nearer approach to theoretical Materialism 
has been made in any English system than in 
the sensualism of Locke, and it has sunk Eng- 
lish thinkers to no lower deep than Deism. 
But Materialistic teaching has pushed itself to the 
front in Germany. An account of the works that 
advocate it, with their respective answers, may be 
seen in Fabri’s article in Herzog’s Encyclopedia. 

MATHEMATICAL Astrologers, “ Qni dicunt 
hoininem nascisub fato, id est, substella” [Ebrard, 
in Bill. Max. Lugd. xxiv. 1575]. St. Augustine 
writes, “ Those impostors whom they call ‘Mathe- 
maticians’ 1 consulted without scruple : because 
they seemed to use no sacrifice, nor to pray 
to any spirit for their divinations : which art, 
however, Christian piety consistently rejects and 
condemns” [Aug. Con/, iv. 3; cf. Civ. Dei, v. 5], 
Philaster mentions, as a distinct heresy, the belief 
that every man is born under the inlluence of 
one or other of the signs of the Zodiac, a notion, 
he says, derived from the Mathematicians, “ illi 
vanissiini toti usque erroris et sceleris adsertores” 
[Philast. Uar. cxxiii.]. Priests were forbidden 
to be Mathematicians by the 3Gth Canon of 
Laodicea [circ. a.d. 350]. 

MATTHIAS OF JANOW. One of those 
earnest preachers of a spiritual reformation who 
preceded IIuss at Prague. He was the son of a Bo- 
hemian knight, and received a high education in 
the University of Paris, from which fact he came 
to be named “ Magister Parisiensis.” After spend- 
ing some years in travel, he returned to Prague, 
and came under the influence of the ascetic 
preacher Militz, upon whose death at Avignon 
in 1334, Matthias took up his work, though in 
a more sober spirit. He also followed Militz in 
enjoining frequent communion upon his converts; 
ami although neither of them were Utraquists, 
their teaching eventually led to the revival 
of communion in both species. Matthias was 
obliged to retract some of his opinions on the 
subject before the Synod of Prague which met 
in the year 1388, and a canon was then enacted 
forbidding laymen to communicate more fre- 
quently than once a month. He died in 1394, 
ten years after Wickliffe (on whose writings his 
opinions were partly formed), leaving behind him 
two works on The Abomination of Desolation 
in the Church ami on The Buies of the Old 
and A ew Testament. These books both contain 
many severe censures of the monks and clergy for 
the corruptions which had grown up in the Church, 
and are known chiefly through the voluminous 
summary given in Neander’s Church History. 

MAX IMIANI. The followers of a Donatist 
deacon named Maximian, who quarrelled with 
Primian, the schismatic bishop of Carthage, in 
the latter part of the fourth century, and who, on 
being excommunicated at the Donatist Council of 
Bagai [a.d. 398], set up a rival sect of his own. 
The main point in which he differed from Donatus 
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was in holding that valid baptism could be 
administered outside the Donatist communion. 
[Augustine, de Uteres. G9. Contra Cresconimn 
Donatist. iv. 70]. 

MECHAUISTIANS. See Appendix. 

MELCIIIOIHSTS. A sect of Strasburg Ana- 
baptists, taking its name from a leader named 
Melchior Hoffmann. They denied the chief point 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation, namely, that 
our Lord was made Man “of the substance of 
His mother.” They also held to the ordinary 
extravagances of the Anabaptists ; and after Iloff- 
niann’s death, his followers alleged that he would 
come again before the judgment in company 
with the prophet Elijah. [Paget’s Heresiography , 
p. 37, ed. 16G2. J 

MELCHISEDECHI AN S. Theodotus the 
Banker added to the tenets of the Theodotians 
the following opinion concerning Melchisedech. 
He affirmed that Melchisedech was not a man 
but a heavenly power, unbegotten {dirdrinp, 
dygriop), located in a supreme but unnamed place; 
superior to Christ in that He is the mediator 
and intercessor for angels, whereas Christ is such 
only for men, the true priest, of whose priesthood 
the priesthood of Christ was only an inferior copy. 
This tenet formed a branch of the Theodotians into 
a separate sect. The founder of the sect being the 
younger Theodotus, and the sect being mentioned 
by Hippolytus, it must be dated about a.d. 210. 

What was really meant by an unbegotten 
heavenly power does not appear, llierax after- 
wards gave the words the only definite meaning 
they can bear, and plainly declared Melchisedech 
to be the Holy Ghost. [Hieracites.] So an anony- 
mous author is mentioned by Jerome, who began 
by asserting Melchisedech to be a divine power, 
and at last dared to identify him with the Holy 
Spirit [Hieron. Ep. 12G, ad Evagrium]. 

Theodotus’ notion is clearly connected with 
his heresy regarding our Lord [Theodotians], and 
it is plainly heretical to assert a mediation and 
priesthood superior to that of Christ’s. Lardner’s 
remark, therefore, that Epiphanius might as well 
have made a separate heresy of each of the 
opinions he has named regarding Melchisedech is 
unworthy even of a Unitarian. Peter Cumeus 
and Peter du Moulin held Melchisedech to be 
the Son of God; llierax, and the author of Ques- 
tions on the Old and New Testaments, 1 the 
Holy Ghost; Origen and Didymus, it is said, a 
created angel ; the Samaritans, Shern; Jurieu, 
Ham; Suidas, of the race of Canaan. 

The first of these opinions is admissible for 
trial, inasmuch as a Theophany may be catholically 
predicated of the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, but on trial it will be found that a Theo- 
phany such as others were before the Incarnation 
will not fulfil the necessary conditions. To hold 
Melchisedech to have been the Son of God must 
imply a true incarnation, which it would be here- 
tical to assert. The second opinion is not even 
admissible for trial. A Theophany of the Holy 

1 Among the spurious works of St. Augustine. It is 
often said to he by Hilary the Deacon. [Cave, Hid. Liter., 
art. Augustinus."] 
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Spirit cannot be supposed. The third, opinion is 
admissible for trial, inasmuch as the appearance 
of an angel is very conceivable. It will be re- 
jected on the ground that, since the Son of God 
became Mediator and Priest by taking man’s 
nature, the priesthood which was to prefigure His 
priesthood could not have been that of an angel. 
Opinions of the fourth class are historical specu- 
lations. [Jerome, Trad. Heh. in Genes .] 

Timotheus Presbyter alleges that the Melchise- 
decliians were in his time called Athingani, and 
attributes to them very strict practices respecting 
the pollution of food by the touch of those w r ho 
were not of their sect. 1 [Hippol. Ref at. vii. 24. 
Epipli. liter. 55. August, et Praedest. 34. Tlieod. 
Ilcer. fab. ii. 6. Pscudo-Tert. xxiv.] 

MELCHITES. A term signifying “royalists,” 
or “followers of the King” (Melcha), and used as 
a designation for the orthodox Egyptians to dis- 
tinguish them from the Jacobites. It was used 
by some orthodox writers in the early part of the 
fifth century ; and after the Council of Chalcedon 
[a.d. 451] was adopted by the Jacobites as the 
ordinary name for the orthodox, on the pretence 
that the latter had accepted the decrees of the 
council solely on the authority of the Emperor 
Marcian, by whom the council had been sum- 
moned. 'When the Mahometan caliphs became 
rulers of Egypt, the title thus fastened on and 
accepted by the orthodox was looked upon as a 
sign of their adherence to the Eastern emperors ; 
and the Melchites, who had been reduced to a 
comparatively small number, suffered further 
troubles on this account. In more recent times, 
the few orthodox Christians of Egypt have given 
up their independence to so great an extent that 
the name Melchite has acquired a further mean- 
ing, their close connection with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople making them appear as foreigners, 
w T ith Greek customs and ceremonial, rather than 
as native Christians of Egypt. [Renaudot’s Hist. 
Patriarch. Alex. Jacob. Neale’s Hist. Pair. Alexl\ 

MELETIANS. A schismatical party in the 
Church of Alexandria, formed [a.d. 306] by 
Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis in the Thebaid. 
Athanasius, in his Epistle to the bishops of Eg}^pt 
and Libya, written a.d. 361, says that the 
schism had then lasted fifty-five years. No 
heresy is charged to the sect until after the Coun- 
cil of Nicsea, when the Meletians embraced Arian- 
ism, influenced by a common hostility against 
Athanasius. 

The schism arose from a refusal of Meletius to 
submit to a sentence passed on him by his metro- 
politan, Peter of Alexandria. In a full synod of 
bishops Meletius was convicted of certain crimes, 
and particularly of sacrificing. He was therefore 
deposed. The sentence, it must be observed, did 

1 “ Melchisedeciani. Qui nunc Athingani appellan- 
tur. Hi videntur quidem servare sabbatnm, cum tamen 
nec carnem circumcidere nec queniquam hominum ipsos 
tangere permittant : sed si quis panem, vel aquam, 
aut aliud quid dederit, jubent ut is qui dat, deponat 
humi : sicque illi venientes, tollunt ea : sed et alios 
simili impertiunt ratione. Unde appellati sunt A thin - 
gani, quod non sinant ut quis eos tetigerit.” [Timoth. 
Presb. Combefis. transl. p. 455.] 
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not imply suspension from communion [see Apost 
Gan. 18]. Meletius neither appealed to another 
synod, nor took any pains to vindicate himself, 
but presently made a schism [Athan.]. Theodoret 
gives the same account of the origin of the 
schism. He writes, that Meletius being con- 
victed of certain crimes, and deposed, would 
not submit to the sentence, but rebelled against 
the primacy of Alexandria, and filled the Thebaid 
and the neighbouring part of Egypt with strife 
and tumult [Hist. i. 9]. That at an early period 
he took the final step of schism, by intruding into 
other dioceses, and erecting altar against altar, 
is shewn by the letter addressed to him by certain 
Egyptian bishops who were then in prison. The 
letter was probably written by Phileas. It states, 
“ Qualem etiam commotionen et trisiitiam com- 
muniter omnibus, et singillatim unicuique, prse- 
buit a te facta ordinatio in paroeciis ad te minime 
pertinentibus, nec dicere etiam praevalemus.” 2 
Meletius paid no attention to the remonstrance, 
but continued his irregular ordinations. Conse- 
quently, Peter, by letter to the Church of Alex- 
andria, suspended him from communion until the 
case should be duly heard. The result of this 
hearing we may conclude to be that which is told 
by Sozomenus [i. 15], that Peter excommuni- 
cated the adherents of Meletius, and rejected 
their baptism. The defence set up by Meletius 
appears to have been, that it was necessary for 
him to act in Peter’s absence, in order that a 
sufficient supply of clergy might be maintained. 
Peter had fled to avoid persecution, and the 
Bishop of Lycopolis, ranked next to him, was the 
first of the suffragans of Alexandria. This plea 
is answered by the Egyptian bishops in the letter 
already quoted [Sozom. i. 24; Eouth’s Reliq. Sac . 
iv. p. 92]. The numbers that adhered to Meletius 
were considerable. Athanasius mentions twenty- 
eight bishops of his party, but of these the largei 
number at least were Meletius’ own consecration. 
Socrates speaks of his many followers [Socr. II. E. 
I. iv.]. He did not yield therefore to this second 
sentence, but ordained bishops as well as priests 
and deacons, and even extended his sect into 
Palestine, where he visited Jerusalem, Eleuthero- 
polis and Gaza. 

It will be observed that in these later proceed- 
ings against Meletius he is dealt with simply as 
a schismatic: the crimes of which he had been 
convicted, and the subsequent deposition, are not 
noticed. Particularly Peter, in his letter to the 
Alexandrians, charges him, so far as appears, only 
with coveting the primacy. Whether any doubt 
had arisen as to the validity of the sentence of 
deposition, or whether some motive of prudence 
dictated its suppression, it is impossible to say. 
But Meletius had passed from the simple sin of 
disobedience to the sentence into the wider sin of 
creating a schism, and that wider sin appears to 
have been dealt with exclusively. In this light 
the matter was presented to the Council of 

2 See the letters in Eouth’s Meliq. Sac. iv. pp. 51, 94. 
“ Communiter” in the above quotation is the correction 
of Maffei, by whom the letters were first printed, for 
“communienem.” 
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Nicma, l)ut we can only understand the language 
of the Council by supposing that it contains at 
least an allusion to the earlier proceedings. The 
Council declared by canon [Can. vi.] that the 
bishop of Alexandria by ancient custom, the 
maintenance of which it enjoined, had power 
over the Bishops of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 
It decreed that Meletius should remain in his 
own city Lycopolis, retaining the title and dignity 
of a bishop, hut without the power of ordaining, 
or of promoting any one to an ecclesiastical ollice ; 
that those whom he had ordained were capable of 
reord ination, and might he so admitted to com- 
munion, and to the same grade of the ministry, 
provided that they always ranked after the clergy 
of Alexander’s ordination. They were not to 
elect to any office in the Church, nor to do any 
thing without the consent of the Catholic bishop. 
They might, however, be made bishops, if the 
Bishop of Alexandria should confirm their election 
by the people [Synodical Ep. to the Church of 
Alex.; Theod. II. E. I. ix. * Soer. II. E. 1. ix.j. 
The Nicene Fathers take credit to themselves for 
dealing leniently with Meletius. This is intel- 
ligible only on the supposition that they waived 
inquiry into the earlier charges. Against INI ele- 
tius and his party, as schismatics, the sentence 
was not lenient, it was just. It may be con- 
trasted with the terms on which the Church 
received back the Donatists, whose ordinations 
were admitted. “The Church did not always 
allow of the ordinations of schismatical or heretical 
bishops, but sometimes for discipline’s sake, and 
to put a mark of infamy on their errors, made 
them take a new ordination” [Bingham’s example 
in illustration of this remark in the case of the 
Meletians]. He adds, “ In pursuance of this de- 
cree, Theodore, Bishop of Oxyrinchus, reordained 
the Meletian presbyters upon their return to the 
Church ; as Yalesius shews out of Marcellinus’ 
and Faustinus’ petition to the Emperor Theodo- 
sius” [Orig. IV, vii. 7 ; Yalesius, Not. in Theod. 
II. E. i. 9]. 1 Meletius lived but a few months 
after the Council of Nicoea. During this time, in 
obedience to the council, he remained at Lyco- 
polis, and when Alexander returned to Egypt, 
restored the churches which had been un- 
justly taken from him. But his obedience was 
not sincere ; for shortly before his death he 
appointed John Archaph his successor. This 
was contrary to the conciliar decree, and can only 
have been done from a desire to keep up the 
schism [Sozom. II. E. II. xx.]. Alexander died 
shortly after Meletius, and in the absence of 
Athanasius, who was recommended to be his 
successor, the Meletians consecrated Tlieonas. 
But Tlieonas died in three months, and Athana- 
sius was elected [Epiph. Hair. Ixviii.]. The 
Meletians now joined the Arians at the solicita- 
tion of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and the larger 

\ Valcsius [in note b on Socr. f. ix.] comments on the 
leniency of Meletius* sentence, but in note g he writes, 
“ Porro notandum est, Melitium, utpote auctorem schis- 
matis, durius traetatuir. esse ouam Mclitianos. Omnem 
enim episcopalem functionem ademerunt Melitio Nicami 
Patres, solum ei nomen Episcopi relinnuentes. ” 
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number of them adopted the Arian heresy 
[Arians]; but the schism continued into the lifth 
century, and adopted childish practices, lustrations, 
with clapping of hands, dancing with the tink- 
ling of little bells [Theod. liter, fab. iv. 7]. 

Epiphanius gives an account of the origin of 
the Meletian schism altogether different from the 
foregoing. He states as follows : — In the Diocle- 
tian persecution, Peter, Meletius, and other con- 
fessors were together in prison. Upon the appli- 
cation of certain who had fallen in the persecu- 
tion to be admitted to penance, disputes arose 
regarding their reception. Meletius, Peleas, and 
very many others, held, that when the persecution 
had ceased, they might be received after a fitting 
period of penance, but the clergy to lay-com- 
munion only. Peter, on the other hand, thought 
they might be admitted immediately upon re- 
pentance. The separation was caused by Peter 
rather than by Meletius, for Peter called for a 
division: “Let those who think with me stand by 
me — from which time they refused to com- 
municate with one another. When Peter was 
put to death, and Alexander succeeded him, 
Meletius was sent to the Phoenician mines in 
Arabia Petrsea. 2 In his journey he ordained 
bishops, priests, and deacons wherever he could. 
When liberated from the mines, ho lived in 
friendship with Alexander, to whom he reported 
the heretical teaching of Arius. After the death 
of Meletius, Alexander began to persecute the 
Meletians, upon which, through the intervention 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia, they joined the Arians. 

Epiphanius’ authority for this statement is not 
given. Athanasius, from his friendship with 
Alexander, and his possession of the records of 
the see, had the best possible means of informa- 
tion. It is a singular estimate of evidence which 
sets aside his testimony on the authority of 
Epiphanius’ anonymous report. Lardner remarks 
that Athanasius was prejudiced, and wrote in a 
passion, while he gravely adduces, on the other 
side, Meletius’ testimony in his own favour ; 
“Meletius always complained of injustice ”[Credib. 
ch. lxi.]. But there are several things in Epi- 
phanius’ statement inconsistent with documentary 
evidence. He reports that the schism was formed 
while Meletius was a prisoner. The letter of the 
Egyptian bishops is addressed to Meletius at 
liberty. The report of Peter’s dealing with the 
lapsed is inconsistent with Peter’s own canons. 
[See Hat. Alexander, vol. vii. diss. viii. Eoutli, 
R el. Sacr. iv. pp. 105-1 11.] 

MELETIANS OF ANTIOCH. One of the two 
communionsinto which theorthodox of the Church 
of Antioch were divided from about a.d. 3G0 to 
a.d. 393. The other communion was that of the 
Eustathians. Theologically, they differed only in 
the use of the terms employed in stating the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, the Meletians following 
the Eastern usage, the Eustathians the Western 
usage. This deference of usage was not the 
cause of the separation of the two bodies, but was 
superadded to the schism. The schism resulted 

2 Epiphanius takes no notice of Achillas, Peter’s im- 
mediate successor. 
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from Meletius, a prelate of the Arian party, being 
deposed for avowing the ]S T iccne faith, and gather- 
ing round him some of tho old orthodox party. 
The circumstances were as follows : — 

In the year 329, Eustathius, a Catholic, was 
in rightful possession of the see of Antioch. In 
A.i). 330 or 331 he was deposed, uncanonicully, on 
calumnious charges by the prevailing Arian party, 
and a series of Arian prelates succeeded. Besides 
their heresy these prelates were intruders. Many 
of the orthodox seceded from their communion, 
but some submitted, and kept alive an orthodox 
party in the midst of the Arian communion. 
About a.d. 3G0, Mcletius, Bishop of Sebaste, was 
appointed to the see of Antioch. He had been 
brought up in the Arian party, and was thought 
to belong to it ; but at his installation, or some 
other solemn occasion soon after his appointment, 
he professed publicly the Nicene faith, accurately 
fixing the meaning of his expressions, although 
avoiding the use of the word Ilomoousion. Upon 
this he was banished, and a new prelate, Euzoius, 
was appointed. 1 Eustathius had died before the 
appointment of Meletius. Thus, at the accession 
of Julian, the Arian Euzoius was in possession of 
the see and of the churches of Antioch, the line 
of bishops from whom he derived his mission 
being originally intruders, and he himself again 
an intruder, Meletius having been wrongfully de- 
posed. Of the orthodox there were two parties. 
First, the old adherents of Eustathius, now with- 
outa bishop, but keeping together under Paulinus, 
a presbyter ordained by Eustathius. These did 
not wish to join the communion of Meletius, 
although he had disclaimed Arianism, not only 
because he had been brought up an Arian, but 
because his appointment to Antioch was by in- 
truding bishops. And, secondly, the adherents 
of Meletius, who could aver that they had an 
orthodox bishop, whose title was undoubtedly 
preferable to that of Euzoius, while the Eusta- 
thians had not kept up the episcopal succession. 
An edict of Julian allowed the banished bishops 
to return home. Several bishops, Lucifer of Cag- 
liari, Eusebius of Yercellm, Hilary of Poitiers, and 
others [Theod. iii. 4], on their return met in 
consultation on the state of the Church [Socr. iii. 
5, 6]. They agreed that Eusebius should proceed 
to Alexandria to join Athanasius and assist him 
in summoning a synod to confirm the decrees of 
Nicaea, and that Lucifer should go to Antioch. 
The way of reconciliation at Antioch was open. 
It was in the power of the representatives of the 
Catholic Church to heal the breach, by recog- 
nizing Meletius, whose consecration was valid, 
and joining his communion. 2 It was in the power 
of the Church, as Eustathius had no successor, to 

1 Regarding Euzoius, see Jerome, adv. Lucifer. Opp, i. p. 
169, B. eu. 1616. Jerome omits Meletius, as if his epis- 
copacy were not allowed, and makes Euzoius succeed the 
Arian Eudoxius. 

2 It is sometimes said, particularly by Newman [Ilist. 
of Arians , p. 387], that the Council of Alexandria recom- 
mended this course, and that their commission arriving 
at Antioch, found Paulinus already consecrated, the con- 
secration having taken place without their knowledge. 
This. is inconsistent with the fact that the legates of 
Paulinus signed the letter of Athanasius. We have fol- 
lowed Valesins’ Notes to Socr. iii. 5 and 0. 
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condone the original intrusion of the line of 
bishops from whom Meletius derived his succes- 
sion. But as if the original entanglement were 
not sufficient, Lucifer added to it. Together with 
Cy matins and Anatolius, Bishops of Paltus and 
Bercea, he consecrated Paulinus for the Eusta- 
thians ; thus setting up an orthodox competitor 
to Meletius, and consolidating by opposition the 
Melctian schism. Meletius, on his return, found 
Paulinus consecrated, and as his adherents would 
not recognise Paulinus, he put himself again at 
their head. Tho schism was thus fully formed, 
altar against altar. Paulinus sent his legates, 
Maximus and Calemerus, to the Alexandrian 
synod. It appears that the synod received them, 
thus recognising Paulinus’ title. 

The synod, breaking up after consultation, left 
it in charge to Athanasius and a few bishops who 
remained at Alexandria to write to the bishops 
collected at Antioch, that is, to the three conse- 
crators of Paulinus, and Eusebius and Asterius 
who had left Alexandria for Antioch. Athanasius 
did so, and urged these bishops to strive to unite 
the dissentient parties, especially to bring over, if 
possible, Toi>s kv r rj 7raAou£ crvvayofievovs , those 
who assembled in the old city, i.e. the Meletians. 
But there were now three competing bishops in 
the city ; and the dissension, which had run its 
course and was dying of itself, was reanimated. 
Eusebius retired in disgust, and the schism was 
left to its new career. 

The Arians continued in possession of all the 
churches of the city except one, which Paulinus 
had been allowed to retain. The Meletians met 
outside the city walls [Socr. iii. 9]. Yalens, 
baptized by the Arian Eudoxius, pledged himself 
to uphold their cause, and among other orthodox 
bishops he banished Meletius. On the accession 
of Gratian [a.d. 378] Meletius was recalled [Theod. 
iv. 13, v. 2, 3; Sozom. vii. 3; Socr. v. 5], and tho 
churches which had been held by the Arians 
were restored to him [Theod. v. 3]. By this the 
Meletian party was put in the position of the 
established Church. Meletius now made over- 
tures to Paulinus, and an agreement was con- 
cluded that the schism should cease by the com- 
mon recognition of the survivor of the two. On 
Meletius* death, however, his party did not keep 
to the agreement, but consecrated Flavian. On 
the death of Paulinus, Evagrius was consecrated. 
He lived but a few years. Jerome mentions him 
as alive in a.d. 392. St. Chrysostom took the op- 
portunity of his death to end the schism, by bring- 
ing the parties into communion under Flavian. 

In which' of these two lines of bishops the 
right to the throne of Antioch was really vested 
it is difficult to determine. Assuming that Eus- 
tathius was the rightful bishop, and that Meletius’ 
claim was preferable to that of Euzoius, the ques- 
tion narrows itself to this, whether, after Eusta- 
thius’ death, without a successor in his line, the 
party which had adhered to him so fully repre- 
sented the Catholic Church of Antioch as to be 
entitled to proceed to a fresh election, and call in 
a metropolitan of another patriarchate (Cagliari 
was a metropolis in the patriarchate of Pome), to 
supply from a new source a new line of conse- 
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crations. According to the order of the Church, 
the bishops of the province should have been 
applied to; and Lucifer's act must needs bo 
judged intrusive. However, Athanasius and the 
Egyptian Churches, the Western Church generally, 
and the Churches of Cyprus, upheld Paulinas’ 
title : the Orientals took part with the Meletians. 

There is no doubt that both Eustathians and 
Meletians held substantially the Catholic faith re- 
garding the Holy Trinity, and differed only in the 
terms which they thought most suitable to express 
its doctrine. The Meletians believed that they 
must abide by the formula of Three Hypostases, 
while the Eustathians would only acknowledge 
Three Prosopa. [Dict. of Tueol., Hypostasis.] 
Thus the usages of the East and West confronted 
each other, the Church of Antioch being as it were 
the stage upon which the two parties in dispute 
were represented, the Meletians siding with the 
orthodox of the East, and the Eustathians with 
those of the West. The Council of Alexandria 
agreed that the language of the Nicene Creed was 
the more desirable and accurate. But the verbal 
controversy bad been taken up and was carried 
on, not in an unimpassioned endeavour to ascer- 
tain correct forms of doctrine, but as furnishing 
watchwords for the contending parties in a schism ; 
and it ceased only when the Eustathians were 
finally absorbed by the larger and more powerful 
body. 

MELITONIANS. [Anthropomorpii ites. Ho- 

MUNCIONIT.®]. 

MEN, THE. This title is one popularly 
given, in certain districts of the Scottish High- 
lands, to a class of lay preachers and catechists. 
Owing to lack of pastoral superintendence, 
through the latter part of the last century and 
the beginning of this, in the more remote parts, 
specially in Boss, Sutherland, Caithness, Argyle. 
and the Isle of Skye, and to the deficiency of 
Gaelic Bibles, which were too costly in price for 
general possession, lay-helpers were appointed to 
hold meetings for exposition and prayer. These 
persons themselves used the English Bible, and 
from it made extempore Gaelic translations, a 
practice which admitted of considerable and 
fervid “embellishment,” as well as of departures 
from received interpretation, insomuch that it 
was no uncommon thing for the better educated 
among their hearers to maintain that the Bible 
then in use was quite different from that to which 
they had formerly been accustomed. The new 
light thus shed upon Holy Scripture proved 
very attractive; the meetings were thronged; 
the powers of the catechists gradually developed ; 
their office became more recognised, their minis- 
trations more varied and more valued. Doubtless 
in many cases these ministrations were greatly 
blessed in the awakening of the careless and in 
reaching neglected districts ; hut the general re- 
sult was that a class of illiterate, self-appointed 
teachers sprang up, whoso only claim to office 
rested upon their self-stated “ experience” and 
the display of their “ superior gifts.” These 
gifts they had special opportunities for displa y- 
ing at the funeral services, or “lykewakes, ” 
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held in private houses, and at the “sacramental 
occasions,” or preparatory services on the Friday 
before the periodical Communion. This day is 
still popularly called “the Men’s Day.” On it 
perhaps twenty or thirty Men from different 
parishes may he present, who engross all the 
public services, permitting the parish minister 
only to sum up their exhortations at the close. 
But sometimes The Men have (like the Wesleyan 
preachers in England, to whom in origin and his- 
tory they hear a strong resemblance) carried on 
their own ministrations in direct opposition to 
the Kirk. It is stated in a tract (published at 
Glasgow about 1840), containing an account of a 
revival of religion in the Isle of Skye in 1812- 
1814, which, owed its origin to the labours of one 
of these preachers, that there followed from this 
awakening an “entire abandonment of ordinances.” 
The “ professors,” as The Men are there called, 
“ lifted their protest against the clergy by refusing 
to accept ordinances as by them administered. 
Hence it soon ceased to he matter of reproach to 
live in the non-enjoyment of ordinances. More 
than this, it came to he counted an evidence of 
seriousness not to apply to the clergy, or a mark 
of carelessness and irreligion when application 
was made.” A curious instance of the narrow ignor- 
ance and intense presumption which were com- 
patible with a reputation for the greatest sanctity 
and insight into spiritual things, is afforded by 
the “ Dying Testimony ” of a leading Man, one 
Alex. Campbell, published in 1824, which, after 
generally denouncing the Kirk, the King, the 
Cameramans, and everybody and everything not 
agreeable to his judgment, ends with a sweeping 
and ^discriminating testimony against “ Quakers, 
Tabernacle folk, Ilaldians, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Antiburghers, Burghers, Chapels of 
Ease, Belief, Homan Catholics, Soeinians, Pre- 
lacy, Arminians, Deists, Atheists, Universal ists, 
New Jerusalemites, Unitarians, Methodists, Ber- 
eans, Glassites, and all sectarians .” 

The dress of The Men is distinctive. They 
generally wear, when engaged in religious exer- 
cises, a large blue cloak, a revival of that which 
St. Paul left at Troas, hut which is claimed by 
another school as the prototype of the chasuble. 
But a peculiar head-gear is a still more usual char- 
acteristic. In Skye they wear red, striped, or blue 
woollen night-caps; elsewhere, coloured or spotted 
handkerchiefs, which gradually, as higher degrees 
of sanctity are reached and the stains of earth are 
removed, give place to napkins of white. 

It is said that since the establishment of the 
Free Kirk, the influence of The Men has been 
greatly on the wane. [Quart Rev., Sept. 1851, 
Puritanism in the Highlands. Eadie’s Ecdcs. 
G galop. Brit, and For. E rang. Rev., July 1872, 
The Religion of the Highlands , referring to hooks 
in favour of The Men.] 

MEN OF UNDEBSTANDING. This name 
was assumed by a set of fanatics who appear to 
have been a branch of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. They appeared in the Netherlands, 
chiefly at Brussels, about the year 1411, under 
the leadership of an illiterate man named Giles 
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the Singer, and of a Carmelite monk named 
William of Ilildesheim or Hildeinssen. Giles 
appears to have taken up the position of a false 
Christ, making the blasphemous declaration, “ I 
am the Saviour of men, by me men shall see 
Christ, as by Christ they see the Father.” This 
perhaps was the broad and ignorant form of the 
fanaticism. Its more intelligent side seems to 
have been a modification of the theory of the 
Joachtmites, that the time of the Jews was that 
in which the Father ruled the Church, the times 
from Christ to their own that in which the Son 
ruled, and that thenceforward the Church was under 
the rule of the Holy Spirit, with whom they as- 
sociated or identified the prophet Elijah. These 
latter days they maintained to be a time of higher 
illumination than any which had preceded, an 
illumination which practically superseded Holy 
Scripture, and established a new dispensation of 
spiritual liberty. Among other opinions which 
they added on to this fundamental one, they 
maintained that the only resurrection of the body 
which would ever take place, had taken place 
already in that of Christ ; that the spirit is not 
defiled by bodily sin ; that the punishments of 
hell are not eternal ; and that even the evil 
angels would be eventually saved. [Baluze, 
Miscell, ii. 277.] 

MEXAHD RIANS. The followers of Menan- 
der, cue of the primitive heretics or false Christs 
of sub-apostolic times. The sect was the latest 
of the three Samaritan sects which contributed 
so much to the formation of Gnosticism, coming 
between the schools of Simon Magus and of 
Saturninus : and its origin dating about a.d. 75. 
Pearson held that Menander flourished under 
Vespasian [Pearson’s Vindic . Ignat, ii. 7]. 

The common consent of antiquity connects 
Menander closely with Simon Magus. Jus- 
tin Martyr {First Apol. xxvi.] and the ap- 
pendix to Tertullian’s cle Prcescr. call him 
Simon’s disciple, Ireumus [i. 23] and Eusebius 
{Hist. Heel. iii. 26] Simon’s successor. He was 
a Samaritan of the town Capparetaea or Chabra'i 
[Theod. Hctr. fab. i. 2], an adept in magic, 
which he practised with success at Antioch. He 
taught that the Primary Power continued un- 
known to all, that the world was made by Angels, 
whom (like Simon) he maintained to have been 
produced byEnnoia. He professed himself to have 
been sent forth from the presence of the invisible 
beings as a saviour for the deliverance of men from 
the power of the demiurgic angels. He promised 
by means of magic to give men knowledge to 
overcome those angels, to obtain the resurrection, 
and to remain in possession of undying youth. 
For this purpose he baptized men in his own 
name. What Simon had professed to be, Men- 
ander also in turn professed to be, or rather gave 
himself out to be greater than Simon. [Epiph. 
Hcer. xxii.] 

The Fathers, from whom these particulars have 
been gathered, certainly understood the immor- 
tality promised by Menander to have been in this 
world [see particularly, Tertull. de Anima , p. 349, 
edit. 1641]. Walch thinks that they must have 
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been mistaken, but even such an excess of folly 
or imposture is not incredible. Epiphanius, in 
his abstract, remarks that in some points Menan- 
der differed from his master, but he does not 
state the differences. The doctrine of evil demi- 
urgic angels is certainly not the doctrine of 
Simon’s “ Announcement,” but some reasons have 
been given in the article on “ Simonians,” for 
thinking that Simon may in latter years have 
adopted this doctrine, and deserted the Cabbala. 
In this doctrine is involved the principle of the 
inherent evil of matter, and the author of Prm- 
destinatus states that Pope Linus condemned the 
Menandrians for this tenet. He states also that 
Linus excommunicated them (a consortio conver- 
sationis nostras ejectos seterna damnations mul- 
tavit). He therefore took them to be Christian 
heretics, but this is probably an error. Mos- 
lieim believes the opinion that Menander was a 
disciple of Simon to have no other foundation 
than the general notion that all the various sects 
of Gnostics derived their origin from that magi- 
cian; which notion he asserts to be entirely 
groundless. But the notion is not likely to be 
groundless with regard to the Samaritan Gnos- 
tics; and Justin Martyr’s assertion is probably 
well founded. Gieseler concludes that the three 
Samaritan sects continued for several centuries 
[Gieseler’s Heel. Hist. i. 50] ; Mosheira, that the 
Menandrians existed but for a short period, and 
appear to have been always confined within very 
narrow limits [Mosheim, de Rebus Christ . Vi- 
dal’s tr. i. 335]. Certainly the sect is little 
noticed by historians. It was probably merged 
in the later Gnostic sects. [Simonians.] 

MENDiEANS. An ancient Eastern sect 
found in the borders of Persia and Arabia, but 
chiefly at Bassora and the district around, who 
profess to be “Mendai Ijahi,” or “Disciples of St. 
John ” the Baptist. They are called “ Christians 
of St. John ” by many European writers, and 
“ Sabians” or “Tsabians” by the Mahometans. 

The origin of the Mendmans is involved in 
obscurity. Some w r riters associate them with the 
idolatrous Sabaeans out of whom the Mahometans 
sprung. [Mahometans.] They themselves allege 
that they are Hebrews. A Carmelite named 
Ignatius a Jesu, who lived near them as a mis- 
sionary to the Chaldaean Nestorians for forty 
years [a.d. 1622-1662], believed them to be truly 
descended from some of the original disciples of 
St. John, and compares their name with that of 
the Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of 
Malabar, whose claim to be descended from some 
of the original converts of the Apostle St. Thomas 
is generally allowed. It seems not unlikely that 
some of John the Baptist’s converts may never 
have heard of Apostolic Christianity. A quarter 
of a century after the Day of Pentecost there 
were “ certain disciples ” at Ephesus, who, as had 
recently been the case with Apollos, knew “ only 
the baptism of John ” into which they had been 
baptized, and had not so much as heard of the 
great event of Pentecost [Acts xviii. 25, xix. 1,5]: 
and if this could be the case at Alexandria or 
Ephesus it was far more likely to be so in the 
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deserts of Arabia, 'where indeed Christianity 
never made any great progress. It is not un- 
reasonable therefore to conclude that the modern 
Sabians or Mend [cans are descendants of some of 
the ancient Arabian descendants of Abraham who 
had been converted from Sakean idolatry and 
had been baptized by St. John the Baptist, but 
who were never brought under the inlluenco of 
Apostolic Christianity. To the descendants of 
such men the Baptist himself would seem to be 
“ that Christ ” which he was supposed to be by 
some even in his lifetime; and the iniluenee of 
later Christianity upon them would be analogous 
in its results to those which were produced upon 
the early Mahometans, though of a far higher 
character, because building on a better founda- 
tion. 

These half Christians are said by Ignatius a 
Jesu to have imitations or perversions of the 
Christian Sacraments. They administer baptism 
on Sunday only, with a liturgy, and by semi- 
immersion in a flowing stream, water being 
poured thrice on the head of the child “In the 
name of the Lord Himself, the First and the 
Last, the Lord of the world, and of Paradise, 
of Him Who is above all and Creator of all.” 1 
For their Eucharist they use wafers composed of 
flour, wine, and oil ; the other element being a 
kind of wine made by steeping dry grapes in 
water, the same which is used also for making the 
wafers. They maintain a line of bishops and 
priests, in which the Levitieal system of lineal 
descent is kept up, the nearest relative being 
elected to succeed a deceased bishop if he left no 
son to take his place. None can be ordained 
priest who does not belong to the sacerdotal 
family, nor any who is the son of a mother who 
was otherwise than a virgin when she married. 

The Christians of St. John hold the Cross in 
the highest veneration, and have a curious super- 
stition that the original Cross was placed in the 
sun, and that the sun and the moon derive their 
light from it. St. John Baptist is kept in 
memory by an annual five days’ festival, when 
all, young and old, flock to their patriarch and 
are baptized in a flowing river by him ; a rite 
which has led some writers to identify them with 
the IIemero-Baptists. Among many singular 
superstitions respecting St. John Baptist, one is 
that he commanded his disciples to crucify his 
dead body, which they did ; and that afterwards 
it was preserved in a crystal sepulchre at Sciuster, 
a city of Persia. 

'I he Christology of the Mendecans is of a very 
heretical character. They hold that Christ is the 
Soul of God, as the Mahometans say that He is 
the Spiiit of God. Some of them have Docetic 
notions respecting the Crucifixion, believing that 
Christ passed through the hands of those who 
held Him, and that only an appearance of Ilis 
body was nailed to the Cross : while others main- 
tain that His Soul only ascended to heaven, and 

1 Tliis formula is given in the Menciacan dialect of 
Arabia by Ignatius & Jesu, and is translated somewhat 
differently. The above is as given by Norberg, in his 
Dc rcliy. ct liny. Sabworum , p. 9. 
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that His Body remains on earth, not locally, but 
everywhere. 

They have four sacred books, written in the 
peculiar dialect of Arabic which goes by the 
name of Mendienn, and which seem never to 
have been examined with the critical learning 
necessary to determine what is the real value of 
their contents. The first is called “ The Divan,” 
or Audience-IIall, and is alleged to have been 
given by God Himself to Angels. It contains 
statements respecting the Fall of the Angels, the 
Creation of Man, and the future changes which 
are to occur in the world. The 'second is the 
“ Book of Adam,” which is said to have been 
communicated to our first forefather by the Angel 
Gabriel. It also contains much respecting the 
origin of the world and of mankind, and abounds 
in devotional expressions of adoration towards 
God as Light. The third is a volume of smaller 
size, called the “Book of John the Baptist,” and 
contains a summary of the Sacred History. The 
fourth is called “ Cholasteh ” or the completion, 
and is the hook of rites used by the Mendseans. 
Of these the hook of Adam was printed in Men- 
dtean and Latin by Norberg in the year 1815. The 
rest remain in manuscript in the National Library 
at Paris, and in the Bodleian. [Ignatius a Jesu, 
Narrcitio origin, rituum et errorum Christian. Scti. 
Joctn. 1652. Assemann, Bihl, Orient. III. iii. 10. 
Norberg, De relig. et ling. Sabceorum. Norberg, 
Codex Nasaneus , lib. Adami appellat. Paeiau- 
dius, De cnltu Scti. Joan. Bapt, II. vii. 1755.1 

MENNONITES. A general name given to 
the four sects of Dutch Baptists, the Flemings, 
Frieslanders, Germans, and Waterlanders. They 
were originally called “Anabaptists,” but after 
their reformation by Menno in the middle of the 
sixteenth century that name, which had become 
very odious through the iniquities with which it 
was associated [Anabaptists], was exchanged for 
the name of “ Mennonites ” in memory of their 
reformer. They are also called “Doopsgezinden” 
or “ Dippers and, in America, by a name of 
similar meaning, Tunkers. 

Menno Simonis, or Symons [a.d. 1505*1561] 
was a priest, and rector of his native village, 
Witmarsum, near Bolsw r ert, in Friesland. He 
gives the somewhat improbable account of himself 
that, having as a priest lived a profligate life, he 
yet discovered by reading the New Testament 
that Infant Baptism is not a scriptural practice ; 
and that on this account, at the age of thirty-one, he 
gave up his position and became a reformed char- 
acter. As he is found married after his connec- 
tion with the Anabaptists, it is probable that 
marriage had something to do with his seces- 
sion. 

In the following year [a.d. 1537] he became a 
teacher among the Anabaptists, the fiercest and 
worst part of the sect having been exterminated 
in the siege and capture of Munster, and in the 
suppression of the insurrections which followed 
at Amsterdam, Deventer, and elsewhere. The 
remnant of the sect was in so depressed a con- 
dition, and so entirely without a leader, that the 
accession of a man of position and ability was 
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extremely welcome, and he soon acquired so much 
influence and power among them as to become 
their new leader and head, an office which he 
held until his death, a quarter of a century after- 
wards. 

Under Menno’s guidance the Anabaptists en- 
tirely lost their revolutionary character, so that 
some have found it difficult to recognise the 
one continuous sectarian body under two such 
different aspects. But the notion of an immedi- 
ate Millennium had been exploded by the failure 
and death of John of Leyden, the “King” of 
their “ New Jerusalem,” and with that notion 
their motives for insurrection and aggression had 
passed away. It is also probable that those who 
were spared from slaughter were a milder and 
less political kind of Anabaptists than those who 
became so conspicuous under Miinzer and Bock- 
hold, and that thus the religious element of the 
sect alone survived, and that among a compara- 
tively quiet and religious class of people. The 
character of Menno would influence his followers 
in the same direction, for he was a gentle and 
peaceful man, whose ambition, if he possessed 
any, was the ambition of a religious leader in the 
sense of later times, and not in that of the fierce 
fanatics of the Middle. Ages. 

Another conspicuous change which arose among 
the Anabaptists from the violent explosion of 
their millennial expectations was, that they no 
longer entertained the notion of a superior dispen- 
sation of the Spirit having arrived, a notion 
grounded entirely on that of the Millennium it- 
self. Hence they no longer claimed a direct 
inspiration superseding the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures such as had been claimed before. [Zwickau 
Prophets.] The Scriptures, therefore, regained 
their influence both as a rule of belief and a rule 
of life ; and whatever errors the Anabaptists may 
be chargeable with, even under Menno’s leader- 
ship, they cannot be justly accused of that fright- 
ful Antinomianism which had characterized them 
before their suppression as an insurrectionary 
sect. They became, in fact, notorious for their 
deference to the Scriptures, and instead of claiming 
an inspiration superior to it, bowed down to the 
most literal interpretation of its precepts. 

Before the accession of Menno the Anabaptists 
cannot be said to have had any theological sys- 
tem. Under his guidance, however, a form of 
Protestantism was established among them wdiich 
is, in some particulars, quite independent of the 
systems of Luther, Calvin, or Zwingli. But 
Menno was averse to “ Confessions,” such as were 
common among the Continental Protestants, and 
did not draw up any for his followers. He 
wrote, however, in 1556 a treatise under the title 
of “The True Christian Belief,” in which he com- 
pared his own teaching with that of the Boman- 
ists and the Protestants in such parts as they 
differed ; and from this basis, two Mennonite 
preachers named Lubbert Gerardi and Hans de 
Bys, constructed, in the year 1580, a “Confession 
of Waterland,” which professes to set forth the 
tenets of the sect. This was at first drawn up 
for the information of the English congregation 


of Brownists which had emigrated to Holland 
[Independents], and was regarded only as a pri- 
vate document; but it has been recognised in 
subsequent times as containing, substantially, a 
statement of Mennonite doctrine. [Schyn, Hist. 
Mennonitarum , vii.] [1] It begins with an ex- 
pression of belief in the doctrines of the Blessed 
Trinity and Incarnation, which is necessarily 
vague and incomplete ; for Menno denied that 
our Lord became incarnate through taking the 
natural substance of His Mother, maintaining that 
His Human Body was a direct creation out of 
nothing in the womb of the immaculate Virgin, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. This opinion 
is still held by the Flemings or old Mennonites, 
but the sect in general has been strongly tainted 
with Arianism, perhaps by a not unnatural recoil 
from this tenet of Menno. [2] Original sin is 
a doctrine almost entircdy repudiated, the guilt of 
Adam not being considered as transmitted to his 
descendants, but only some germ of sinfulness such 
as orthodox Christians believe still to lurk in the 
will of the baptized. This repudiation of the 
doctrine of original sin may be considered as the 
theological ground for the repudiation of Infant 
Baptism, though the latter is usually stated as 
founded on the absence of any direct notice of 
such a rite in the New Testament. The practice 
of the Mennonites is to baptize children at twelve 
years of age, not by immersion, but by affusion, 
or pouring water on the head. [3] The sacrifice 
of Christ’s death is set forth as applicable to all 
mankind, the Mennonite doctrine thus symboliz- 
ing with Arminianism and not Calvinism. [4] 
The Lutheran doctrine of “Justification by faith 
alone ” is as distinctly ignored as the Calvinist 
doctrine of the “ decrees,” faith being defined as 
that which leads men to do works of love, co-oper- 
ating with the righteous work of Christ. [5] 
The Mennonite view of the Eucharist is, how- 
ever, neither more nor less than the “ memorial ” 
theory of Zwingli. [6] In the recoil from the 
early Anabaptist fury of the sect, the Mennonites 
went to the opposite extreme, considering war, 
and even resistance to injury, to be altogether 
unlawful for Christian men. They also considered 
oaths to be unlawful, and that it was unfit for a 
Christian man to undertake the duties of any 
office of civil government. 

Such were the original principles of the Men- 
nonites, as set forth in the Confession of 1580. 
They were in some degree modified by a subse- 
quent Confession, drawn up in 1632, with the 
view of uniting the several sects into which the 
original one had broken up ; but no substantial 
alteration has taken place in their belief, except 
that above mentioned, the development in the 
direction of Arianism of Menno’s original belief 
respecting the Incarnation. 

While Menno was still living, his followers 
broke up into two divisions on the subject of 
discipline. Leonard Bo^venson and Theodore 
Philippi headed a party which maintained the 
strictest views possible respecting the treatment of 
those who fell into sin ; requiring that they 
should not only be excommunicated, but that 
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they should never bo received hack into the sect 
again, and that they should be debarred all inter- 
course with their relatives, even their husbands, 
wives, or children. The same party also defined 
sin in so strict a manner as to make even innocent 
amusements a cause for excommunication. Mcn- 
110 endeavoured to unite the two parties, and in 
his own person set an example of compromise and 
conciliation, but his attempts met with no success, 
and his followers became henceforward divided 
into the “Tine” or strict Mennonites (Die 
Feinen ), the party of Bowenson and Philippi, 
and the “Coarse” or lax Mennonites (Die Groben ), 
the one being the ascetic representatives of the 
original sect, the other the representatives of the 
more ordinary Protestant phase of the sect into 
which it had begun to dcvclope under Menno’s 
own guidance. These two parties were also 
marked oil' from each other geographically, as well 
as theologically, and as most of the lax Menno- 
nites were inhabitants of a region in the north of 
Holland named Waterland, they were called 
Waterlanders ; while the strict Mennonites 
being chiefly in Flanders, they acquired the name 
of Flemings. The latter were soon subdivided 
into “ Flandrians,” “ Frieslanders,” and “ Ger- 
mans,” the subject of their disputes being still 
that of discipline and the exact standard of strict- 
ness or laxness which should be permitted. In 
subsequent times, however, the Flemings grew 
fewer and fewer, and now most of the Mennonites 
are Waterlanders. 

The number of the Mennonites now existing 
in Holland is said to be small, there being only 
about 150 congregations of them. There are also 
about the same number in Germany, on the 
Lower Rhine. Large numbers of them emigrated 
to America by invitation of William Penn in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century ; and it is 
calculated that the sect in the United States and 
in Canada now numbers about 240 ministers, 
400 congregations, and about 50,000 members. 
[Schyn’s Hist. Christ, qui in Belgio fonder ato 
Mennonitce appellantur , Amst. 1723. Schyn’s 
// 1st. Menmmit. plenior Deductio , 1720. Menno’s 
Works, Amst. 1G51. Brandt’s Hist. Reform.] 
MER1XTHIAXS. [Cerinthians.] 
MERISTVE. A Jewish sect named, along 
with the Genista, by Justin Martyr [Dial. c. 
Tnjph. lxxx.]. The name ( = Dividers) is pro- 
bably the correlative name in opposition to 
Genista?, which implied that its bearers repre- 
sented the true yevos of the nation The sect is 
probably the sect of Xazaraans described by 
Epiphanius in bis eighteenth heresy. St. Isi- 
dore says respecting them, “ Merista? appellati eo 
quod separant Scripturas, non credentes omnibus 
prophetis, dicentes aliis et aliis spiritibus iilos 
propbetasse. Mepos enim Grace portio dicitur.” 
[fsidor. Hisp. cap. v. 8.] 

M ESS A L1AXS. [Euciiites.] 
METAGEXET/E. Some heretics are men- 
tioned by Pradestinatus, who maintained that the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity was not 
co-eternal with the First, and that being begotten 
by the Father’s will, had that will been wanting 
He would not have existed. In the “ Elenchus 
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Hecresum” prefixed to the work of Pradestinatus 
these heretics are named Metagencta? [Pradest. 
liar, lxxx.] 

M ETAX G ISM OX1TTE. A sect of heretics 
belonging to the third century, who maintained 
that the union between the Father and the Son 
in the Holy Trinity was effected by the Son en- 
tering into the Father as a lesser vessel (dyyeiW) 
may be placed in one that is greater. It is re- 
markable that, when describing this heresy, Phil- 
aster [a.d. 380] confutes their opinion in words 
which contain a peculiar expression nearly iden- 
tical with a clause of the Athanasian Hymn, “Et 
separant se a catholica ecclesia, propter iilos suos 
pseudoprophetas : insaniunt adsentientes, et non 
intelligentes quod qualis immensus est Pater , 
tails est et Filins , tails est et Spiritus Sanetus , 
sequalis in omnibus, ita ut sit immobilis Trinitas, 
immensa et omnipotens atque sempiterna ubique, 
qua? nobis nuntiatur ex sanctis scripturis aper- 
tissime, ut et sint tres Personae viventes in per- 
petuum, et aequales in onmi maj estate et potentia, 
Films tamen et Spiritus Sanetus de Patre sint 
proprie” [Philast. Hcer. li.]. These words are 
not quoted by St. Augustine, although he names 
the heresy [Aug. Ilatr. lviii.], but Praedestinatus 
writes in analogous terms, “ Quos ideo repudiat 
ecclesia, quia de incorporeo carnaliter sentiunt, 
et de incomprehensibili liniatis agunt, et de a?qual- 
itate divinitatis gradus statuunt” [Pradest. Hcer. 
lviii.]. The last author says that the heresy was 
opposed by Diodorus, Bishop of Xicomedia. 

METHODISTS. The general name given to 
a number of sects which are derived more or less 
directly from the confraternity formed in the year 
1739 by John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The parent sect is now usually distin- 
guished as that of the “Wesleyan Methodists,” or 
simply as “ Wesleyans.” The other principal sects 
are the “ Welsh Calvinistic," “ Xew Connexion,” 
“ Primitive,” and “ United Free Church ” Metho- 
dists. There are also several smaller divisions of 
the sect both in England and in America. The 
following article will deal with the history, or- 
ganization, principles and practices of the original 
body, and the offshoots of it will be noticed in 
succeeding articles in chronological order. 

I. Origin op tiie Xajie. When John Wesley 
first founded his confraternity he called it the 
“ United Society,” after the Moravians or Unitas 
Eratrum ; but the vulgar tongue was too strong 
for him, and the name of “ Methodists ” — given 
in banter to a small brotherhood of fellows of 
colleges and undergraduates formed by him at 
Oxford some years earlier- — became the world-wide 
designation of his followers. The lineage of that 
name is curious and interesting. Early in the 
seventeenth century it came into use in France 
to designate a class of theologians, “M4thodistes,” 
who endeavoured by precise and fair statements 
of the case on both sides to bring about the 
reunion of the Huguenots with the Church. Of 
these theological Methodists, the most distin- 
guished representative was Bossuet. 1 [Mosheim’s 

1 In classical times the same name was used for those 
who practised any study or profession, as oratory for ex- 
ample according to rule : but its best known application 
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Eccl. Hist. iii. 242, Stubbs’ ed. F. Spanlieiru, 
Biss, de Prescript. in reb. fid. adv. Novos Metho- 
distas pontificios, Opp. III. ii. 1079.] It was 
probably of similar exact writers on tbe Puritan 
side that a preaeber spoke when be satirized the 
“ plain pikestaff Methodists ” who “ esteemed all 
flowers of rhetoric in their sermons no better 
than stinking weeds” [Spence’s Sermons , 1 G 5 7 ] : 
and it is obvious that the name “ Precisians,” so 
commonly used for the Puritans, was analogous to 
that of Methodists in its later sense. The term, 
however, came closest to its modern signification 
in the “blew Methodists,” who held “the great 
point of justification ” in peculiar prominence 
about ten years before John Wesley’s birth [War 
among the Angels of the Churches , 1693] ; and in 
those who were so called because they “ stood up 
for God,” as mentioned about the same time by 
Calamy. It was first appropriated to Wesley 
and his half-dozen friends as a piece of Oxford 
undergraduate banter in the year 1728 ; and, 
becoming the popular name of his followers, was 
fully accepted by himself and them as early as 
the year 1744. [Min. of Conf. i. 9, 10.] 

II. History op Methodism. The original form 
of Methodism was that of a Society or Brotherhood 
for the promotion of personal piety, according to 
the principles and practices of the Church of 
England : and it was part of that wave of Pietism 
which passed over Germany and England in the 
dissolute times of the seventeenth century. Early 
in that century such societies had been formed in 
Holland by the Collegiants, a section of the 
Arminians : in the latter part of the century they 
were organized by Spener under the name of 
Colleges of Piety [Pietists] ; and both these had 
their type in the Friends of God, of whom 
Tauler, a great authority with Wesley, was one 
of the most famous. Societies of a similar kind 
were very generally established in England during 
the reigns of William III. and Queen Anne by 
the name of “Eeligious Societies.” The Wesleys 
belonged to one of these latter Societies when 
they were at Oxford, and the early stage of their 
movement was simply a development of the 
obligations undertaken by them in association 
with it ; they and several other young men, 
banding together in 1727 to study the Bible, to 
visit the poor, to observe Wednesday and Friday 
fasts, and to communicate more frequently than 
was then the custom in the Universities. In the 
year 1735 this Brotherhood consisted of fourteen 
or fifteen in number, including John and Charles 
Wesley, George Whitfield, Ilervey, Ingham, 
Clayton, and Broughton. Some years later, on 
Wesley’s return from his unsuccessful work in 
Georgia [a.d. 17354738] as a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
movement was revived in a similar form in 
London. “In November 1738,” writes Wesley, 
“ two or three persons who desired to flee from 

was to the, physician who treated his patients according 
to a scientific system [Me0o5t/co$] as opposed to the 
empiric, who depended chiefly on practical experience. 
This use of the word still existed at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, being found in the works of Boyle [ii. 
245] and Hammond [iv. 5771 
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the wrath to come, and then seven or eight more, 
came to me in London, and desired me to advise 
and pray with them. I said, ‘ If you will meet on 
Thursday night I will help you as well as I can.’ 
More and more then desired to meet with them, 
till they increased to many hundreds. The case 
was afterwards the same at Bristol, Kingswood, 
Newcastle, and many other parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It may be observed the 
desire was on their part, not mine. My desire 
was to live and die in retirement. But I did 
not see that I could refuse them my help and be 
guiltless before God.” [Minutes of Conference. 
i. p. 58, ed. 1812.] 

By this time, however, John Wesley had 
become intimately acquainted with the Moravians 
and their system, having visited their settlement 
at Herrnhut in 1738, and having taken part in 
the services of their chapel in Fetter Lane for 
more than a year after his return. This associa- 
tion had tended greatly to weaken Wesley’s hold 
upon the system of the Church, and although to 
the latest day of his life he earnestly repudiated 
the idea of separating from it, yet his movement 
from that date distinctly and progressively tended 
towards the formation of a religious community 
independent of the Church. The impetus of 
this sectarian movement grew with every year of 
his life, and after his death Methodism at once 
passed beyond the borders of the Church of 
England, and was developed into a separate body 
by the lay-preachers, whose authority then took 
the place of that so long exercised by the clerical 
head of their Society. 

The first step which Wesley himself took in 
this direction was that of building “ preaching- 
houses,” the object of which was very similar to 
that of modern “ mission chapels,” but which 
differed from the latter in the important point of 
being set up without any sanction, obtained or 
sought, from the clergyman of the parish or the 
bishop of the diocese. This first step offers one 
illustration among many of the way in which 
Wesley, though exacting the strictest obedience 
from those who were set under him, disregarded 
the authority of those who were set over him 
whenever obedience clashed with his plans. 
“ How far,” he asks, in 1744, “ is it our duty to 
obey the bishops'?” Ilis reply is, “ In all things 
indifferent. And on this ground of obeying 
them, we should observe the canons, so far as we 
can with a safe conscience ” [Min. of Conf i. 8]. 
Thus, while professing to be earnestly devoted to 
the system of the Church of England, and laying 
great stress upon his position as a priest of that 
Church, he began the organization of his Society 
by acting as if such a thing as Church laws had 
no existence, and recognising no authority except 
his own. When he was asked, a quarter of a 
century later, by what authority he acted, his 
reply was, “By the authority of Jesus Christ, 
conveyed to me by the now Archbishop ot Can- 
terbury, when he laid hands upon me and said, 
Take thou authority to preach the Gospel” [Wes- 
ley’s Works , xxvii. 88], But he garbled these 
words by omitting the important ones which 
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complete their sense, namely, “ in the congrega- 
tion where thou shalt he lawfully appointed there- 
into;” and this omission gives the key to 
"Wesley’s life. 

The first preaching-house was begun at Bristol 
on May 12th, 1739, but before it was completed 
Wesley had fitted up for tho purpose an old 
cannon- foundry in Moorficlds, and this was 
opened under the name of 44 The Foundry,” and 
as the headquarters of the Methodist movement, 
on .November lltli, 1739, which maybe regarded 
as the birthday of the sect, though many years 
elapsed before its position as a separate family 
from the Church of England was fully established. 

The second step towards the organization of 
Methodism as a sect was the appointment of lay 
preachers. The preaching-houses were originally 
intended as places where Wesley and other clergy- 
men who co-operated with him might officiate at 
any time without asking for the use of a church, 
or being necessarily driven to preach in the open 
air. They also, doubtless, offered greater freedom 
for extempore prayer, and many customs could be 
permitted in them which Wesley and his clerical 
friends would have shrunk from countenancing 
in a consecrated building. But an uneducated 
young layman named Thomas Maxfield, 1 whom 
Wesley had appointed to pray extempore in 
the preaching-house at Moorfields during his 
own absence at Bristol, thought himself as well 
able to preach as to pray, and was encouraged 
to do so by Lady Huntingdon [Life of Lady 
Hunt. i. 3]. 44 He is,” she wrote to Wesley, 

44 one of the greatest instances of God’s peculiar 
favour that I know. He has raised from the 
stones one to sit among the princes of His 
people” — 44 princes” being apparently interpreted 
“ preachers ” by this rather silly Countess. He 
hastened to London to put a stop to the innova- 
tion, of which he very strongly disapproved ; hut 
his mother’s persuasions were added to those of 
Lady Huntingdon, and feminine influence so far 
overcame Wesley’s better judgment, that he was 
persuaded to sanction Maxfield’s performances 
with the questionable explanation, “ It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
From that time [a.d. 1741] lay-preaching be- 
came part of the Methodist system, and by means 
of it the Methodists were rapidly withdrawn from 
the influence of the Church system ; for the 
ministrations of an ordained clergy became less 
and less necessary in their eyes the more they 
became familiar with the sight of laymen in the 
jmlpits of their preaching-houses. 

Wesley apologized for this innovation on the 
ground of necessity, for “ what could they do in 
a case of so extreme necessity, where so many 
souls were at stake? Ko clergyman would assist 
at all.” But his writings in the Minutes of Con- 
ference and elsewhere give abundant evidence 

1 Maxfield was ordained some years afterwards by the 
bishop of Derry, with the words, “Sir, I ordain you to 
assist that good man, that he may not work himself to 
death.” Eventually he seceded from "Wesley on the 
question of Calvinism, and having become rich by mar- 
riage, he built a chapel for himself in Moorfields, where 
lie officiated for twenty years. 
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that the system thus forced upon him was one 
which he never heartily accepted, and that the 
preachers were often too strong for the power of 
even his will to keep close to the pattern of his 
own orthodox teaching. Ever afterwards, also, 
he was in dread that they would end by severing 
that connection with the Church which be still 
claimed for bis Society. 44 Do we separate from 
the Church?” he asked in the conference which 
was held three years after lay-preaching had been 
established. His answer was: “We conceive 
not. We hold communion therewith for con- 
science’ sake, by constantly attending both the 
Word preached and the Sacraments administered 
therein ” [Min. of Conf. i. 0]. But the “ we ” 
included a very small number, if any, of bis 
preachers, and the growing secession from the 
Church became so evident, that in 1749 lie issued 
the following remonstrance and admonition to 
them, the language of which, even under its 
catechetical veil, clearly indicates the circum- 
stances of the case. “ In every place,” he 
writes, “ exhort those who were brought up 
in the Church constantly to attend its service. 
And in visiting the classes, ask every one, 4 Do 
you go to Church as often as ever you did?’ 
Set the example yourself. And immediately 
alter every plan that interferes therewith. Is 
there not a cause for this ? Are we not unawares, 
by little and little, tending to a separation from 
the Church ? Oh ! remove every tendency thereto 
with all diligence. [1] Let all our preachers go 
to Church. [2] Let all our people go constantly. 

3] Deceive the sacrament at every opportunity. 

4] Warn all against liiceness in hearing, a great 
prevailing evil. [5] Warn them likewise against 
despising the prayers of the Clmrcli. [6] Against 
calling our Society a church or the Church. [7] 
Against calling our preachers ministers ; our 
houses meeting-houses ; (call them plain preach- 
ing-houses.) [8] Do not license them as such. 
The proper form of a petition to the judge is, 

4 A. B. desires to have his house in C. licensed 
for public worship.’ [9] Do not license yourself, 
till you are constrained ; and then not as a Dis- 
senter , but a Methodist preacher. It is time 
enough, when you are prosecuted, to take the 
oaths. Thereby you are licensed.” [Min. of 
Conf. i. 57.] 

The third step towards the separation of Wes- 
ley’s Society from the Church was a personal 
act of schism, of the gravest possible character, 
on the part of Wesley himself ; for on September 
2nd, 1784, a new plea of necessity induced him 
to assume the office of a bishop by going through 
the form of consecrating Dr. Coke and Air. Asbury 
as bishops, and others as priests, for his missions 
in North America : Dr. Coke being already a 
priest of the Church of England. The shocking 
character of this assumption he attempted to 
veil by calling the pretended bishops 44 super- 
intendents,” and the others 44 elders,” and by 
alleging 44 Imrd King’s account of the Primitive 
Church convinced me many years ago that bishops 
and presbyters are the same order, and conse- 
quently have the same right to ordain and this 
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when Lord King himself had recanted his 
unhistorical notion, lie also excused himself on 
the following grounds : “ It has, indeed, been 
proposed to desire the English bishops to ordain 
part of our preachers for America, But to this 
I object. [1] I desired the Bishop of London to 
ordain only one, but could not prevail. [2] If 
they consented, we know the slowness of their 
proceedings ; but the matter admits of no delay. 
[3] If they would ordain them now, they would 
likewise expect to govern them. And how 
grievously would this entangle us ! [4] As our 

American brethren are now totally disentangled, 
both from the State and from the English hier- 
archy, we dare not entangle them again either with 
the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the Primitive 
Church. And we judge it best that they should 
stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so 
strangely made them free.” [Min, of Conf i. 
179.] But this professed confidence for “ many 
years ” in his power as a priest to act as a bishop, 
had never yet been sufficiently strong to induce 
him to go through the same forms of ordination 
with his preachers, though he was “for many years 
importuned” to do so. It is not too much to say, 
1. that he had far too great facility in convinc- 
ing himself that what he wished to do was right 
to do, and 2. that his respect for his preachers 
was not strong enough to stimulate his wishes 
to the point of raising them to the same minis- 
terial level with himself in England. 1 * * The wise 
Alexander Knox, his intimate friend, wrote that 
Wesley was “the dupe of his own weakness, and 
of other men’s arts” [. Remains of Knox , iii. 470, 
ed. 1837], which seems to be the plain and 
straightforward explanation of the matter. It 
was the occasion of a sarcastic epigram from the 
pen of Charles Wesley : — 

“ How easy now are Bishops made, 

By man or woman’s wliim ; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 

But who laid hands on him?” 

And although the loving spirits of the two could 
not be alienated from each other, Charles Wesley 
ceased for the remaining four years of his life to 
take any further part in the affairs of the Metho- 
dists beyond that of paying his brother’s debts. 

The fourth and last step taken by Wesley 
towards organizing his followers into one inde- 
pendent sect was that of authorizing the preachers 
to use the Book of Common Prayer in the preach- 
ing-houses. This he did first about the beginning 
of 1786, his rules respecting the permission being 
given in a paper dated from Bristol on July 22nd 
of that year. “ Perhaps there is one part of what 
I wrote some time since which requires a little 
further explanation. In what cases do we allow 
of service in Church hours? I answer, [1] When 
the minister is a notoriously wicked man ; [2] 

1 When they had complained in 1766 that he was 

“ shackling free-born Englishmen by not permitting 
them to vote in the Conferences, ” his reply was, “ I 

answer, it is possible, after my death, something of this 
kind may take place : but not while I live and when 
he was charged with making himself a Pope, he replied, 

“ I see no hurt in it.” [Min. of Conf i. 60.] 


When he preaches Arian, or any equally perni- 
cious doctrine ; [3] When there are not churches 
in the town sufficient to contain half the people ; 
and [4] When there is no church at all within 
two or three miles. And we advise every one 
who preaches in the Church hours to read the 
Psalms and Lessons, with part of the Church 
prayers : because we apprehend this will endear 
the Church service to our brethren, who probably 
would be prejudiced against it if they heard 
none but extemporary prayer” [Min. of Conf i. 
191]. 

But these vague limitations were superseded 
shortly afterwards, in 1788, by the following gen- 
eral order : “ The assistants shall have a discre- 
tionary power to read the Prayer Book in the 
preaching-houses on Sunday mornings, when 
they think it expedient, if the generality of the 
society acquiesce with it; on condition that Divine 
Service never be performed in the Church hours 
on the Sundays when the Sacrament is adminis- 
tered in the parish church where the preaching- 
house is situated, and the people be strenuously 
exhorted to attend the Sacrament in the parish 
church on those Sundays ” [ibid. 208]. 

These four steps towards making the Methodists 
a sect (in spite of his frequent and vigorous pro- 
tests against their separation from the Church) 
bore their fruit, even in their founder’s lifetime. 
The preachers had importuned Wesley in vain to 
ordain them, but by permitting them to preach 
and to use the Book of Common Prayer he had 
given them a position which, to their ignorant 
minds, seemed almost the same as that of clergy- 
men. One thing only seemed to them to be 
wanting to complete their sacerdotal character, and 
that was permission to administer the Holy Com- 
munion. Wesley stopped these demands at first by 
expelling those who made them from his society 
[Centenary of Meth . 38], but they increased so 
greatly in number that this course became no 
longer possible without breaking up the work of 
his life. Some of his last words shew better than 
any others can do how vigorously he resisted 
this final attempt to make the Methodist Society 
independent of the Church. 

“ In 1744, all the Methodist preachers had 
their first Conference ; but none of them dreamed 
that the being called to preach gave them any 
right to administer Sacraments ; one of our first 
rules was given to each preacher : 4 You are to do 
that part of the work which we appoint.’ But 
what work was this ? Did we ever appoint 
you to administer Sacraments? to exercise the 
priestly office ? Such a design never entered into 
our mind; it was farthest from our thoughts ; 
and if any member had taken such a step, we 
should have looked upon it as a palpable breach 
of this rule, and consequently as a recantation of 
our connection. I wish all you who are vulgarly 
termed Methodists w'ould seriously consider what 
has been said, and particularly you whom God 
has commissioned to call sinners to repentance. 
It does by no means follow hence, that you are 
commissioned to baptize and to administer the 
Lord’s Supper. Ye never dreamed of thi3 for 
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ten or twenty years after ye began to preach; ye 
did not then, like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
seek the priesthood also ; ye knew no man taketli 
this honour unto himself but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron. Oh, contain yourselves with- 
in your own bounds.” [Arm/u. Mcth. Mag. 1790.] 

John Wesley died on March 2nd, 1791, at 
the great age of eighty-eight. His personal holi- 
ness had gained for him the veneration of all who 
knew him ; his vast industry in preaching had 
led multitudes to a better life ; his great powers 
of organization had formed a Society whose rami- 
iications extended through every part of England 
and Wales, and across the Atlantic; his strong 
will had kept that Society under control far be- 
yond anything that could have been expected when 
it is considered of what social elements it was 
composed. But when the influence of his holi- 
ness, industry, and strong will were removed, the 
revolution which had been impending among the 
Methodists for so many years immediately broke 
out, and exhibited at once the weak point in his 
organization, that of making it dependent on a 
personal influence that must soon pass away, in- 
stead of resting it on the corporate system of the 
Church, which has a continuous existence. If 
Wesley had possessed more faith in the Episcopate 
as a system, and less confidence in his own power 
of organization, he might have reformed the Church 
of England instead of founding a sect. 1 

1 His views on the subject are further illustrated by the 
following letter, which is in the possession of Mr. Henry 
J. Mills of Bristol, the lady to whom it is addressed 
having become the second wife of Mr. Mills’ grandfather. 

“London, Oct 10, 1778. 

“My dear Miss Bishop, — I am not unwilling to write to 
you , even upon a tender subject, because you will weigh 
the matter fairly. And if you have a little prepossession 
(which, who has not?) yet you are willing to give it up to 
reason. 

“The original Methodists were all of the Church of 
England, and the more awakened they were the more 
zealously they adhered to it in every point, both of Doc- 
trine and Discipline. Hence we inserted in the very first 
Rules of onr Society, 4 They that leave the Church leave 
us.’ And this we did, not as a point of prudence, hut a 
point of conscience. We believed it utterly unlawful to 
separate from the Church, unless sinful terms of com- 
munion were imposed ; just as did Mr. Philip Henry, 
and most of those holy men that were contemporary 
with them. 

“ ‘ But the ministers of it do not preach the Gospel.’ 
Neither do the Independent or Anabaptist ministers. 
Calvinism is not the Gospel ; nay, it is further from it 
than most of the sermons 1 hear at Church. These are 
very frequently unevangelical ; but those are anti-evan- 
gelical. They are (to say no more) equally wrong ; and 
they arc far more dangerously wrong. Few of the Metho- 
dists are now in danger of imbibing error from the 
Church ministers ; but they are in great danger of im- 
bibing the grand error — Calvinism— from the Dissenting 
ministers. Perhaps thousands have done it already ; 
most of whom have drawn back to perdition. I see more 
instances of this than any one elsp can do ; and on this 
ground also exhort all who would keep to the Methodists, 
and from Calvinism — ‘Go to the Church and not the 
meeting.’ 

“ But, to speak freely, I myself find more life in the 
Church prayers than in the formal extemporary prayers 
of Dissenters. Nay, I find more profit in sermons on 
either good tempers or good works than in what are vul- 
garly called Gospel sermons. That term is now become a 
mere cant word. I wish none of our Society would use 
it. It has no determinate meaning. Let but a pert, self- 
sufficient animal, that lias neither sense nor grace, bawl 
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But that "Wesley bad founded a sect became 
only too evident immediately after his death. 
The younger generation of Methodists had long 
accepted such a position for themselves ; and as 
soon as their head was taken away from them 
they began their endeavours to force the whole 
body to take up definitively and officially a simi- 
lar position. Within two months of Wesley’s 
death, his Society was racked with dissension on 
two questions, the one relating to its government 
and the other to the administration of the Sacra- 
ments independently of the Church. The younger 
party wished to restrict the power of the preachers 
by admitting “ laymen ” to a larger share in the 
general and the detailed management of the 
Society, and to remove every restraint as to the 
times of service and the administration of the 
Sacraments in the preaching-houses. Opposite to 
these was a party That desired to return to the 
original idea of Methodism .as an organization 
supplementary to the Church system, and not 
supplanting it. A third and intermediate party, 
led by those into whose hands the power of 
Wesley was passing, desired to stereotype Wes- 
ley’s latter plans, only permitting the Methodist 
chapel to be a complete rival to the parish 
church in particular cases, and reserving to the 
Conference the power of licensing it to become so. 
This latter party was entirely opposed also to any 
extension of lay influence in the Conference, or in 
the minor organizations of the Methodist body. 

After much preliminary pamphleteering and 
wrangling, the Conference met at Manchester on 
July 26th, 1791, when a letter was produced 
which Wesley had written on April 7th, 1785, 
and committed to the charge of his travelling 
companion or secretary, in which he besought the 
Conference to let all things go on, as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, exactly in the same 
manner as during his lifetime [Min. of Conf. 
i. 234]. A president was therefore elected from 
the intermediate party. The Conference took 
upon itself the government of the body with- 
out any further change than that of arrang- 
ing the “ circuits n m into “ districts,” and then 

out something about Christ and His Blood, or justification 
by faith, and his hearers cry out, ‘ What a fine Gospel 
sermon !’ Snrely the Methodists have not so learnt 
Christ ? We know no Gospel without salvation from sin. 

“There is a Romish error which many Protestants sanc- 
tion unawares. It is an avowed doctrine of the Romish 
Church that the ‘ pure intention of the minister is essential 
to the validity of the Sacraments.’ If so, we ought not 
to attend the ministrations of an unholy man ; but in flat 
opposition to this, our Church teaches, in the 28th Arti- 
cle, that ‘ the unworthiness of the minister does not 
hinder the validity of the Sacraments.’ Althongh, there- 
fore, there are many disagreeable circumstances, yet I 
advise all our friends to keep to the Church. God has 
surely raised ns up for the Church chiefly, that a little 
leaven may leaven the whole lump. 

“1 wish you would seriously consider that little tract, 
‘Reasons against a Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land.’ Those reasons were never answered yet, and I 
believe they never will be. 

“ I am glad yon have undertaken that labour of love, 
and I trust it will increase both your spiritual and 
bodily health. 

“ I am, my dear Miss Bishop, 

“Yours very a flection a tely, 

“J. Wesley.” 
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pledged itself to a conservative policy in the 
words, “ We engage to follow strictly the plan 
which Mr. Wesley left ns at his death.” 
[Min. of Coif. i. 246.] 

It is needless to go into any detail respecting 
the hitter wranglings which ensued during the 
next few years, in consequence of the position 
thus taken up hy the Conference. Ignoring this, 
we may see the plain history of the case indicated 
by the following extracts from the minutes of the 
following year. “ Q. 23. What rules shall be made 
concerning ordinations ? A. 1. No ordination 
shall take place in the Methodist Connexion 
without the consent of the Conference first ob- 
tained. 2. If any brother shall break the above- 
mentioned rule, by ordaining or being ordained, 
without the consent of the Conference previously 
obtained, the brother so breaking the rule does 
thereby exclude himself. Q. 24. What rule 
shall be made concerning the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper ? A . The Lord’s Supper shall 
not be administered by any person among our 
Societies in England and Ireland, for the ensuing 
year, on any consideration whatsoever, except in 
London. Q. 26. What rule shall be made con- 
cerning the service in the Church-hours % A. The 
service shall not be performed in any new place 
in the Church hours in future, without the 
consent of the Conference first obtained. <3. 27. 
Expressions have been used by some, through a 
false zeal for their own peculiar sentiments, 
which were very unjustifiable. How shall we 
prevent this in future 1 A. No person is to call 
another heretic, bigot, or by any other disrespect- 
ful name, on any account, for a difference in 
sentiment.” [Alin, of Conf. i. 259.] 

In 1793 a resolution was passed by the Con- 
ference, “ That the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper shall not be administered by the preachers 
in any part of our Connexion, except where the 
whole Society is unanimous for it, and will not 
be contented without it; and, in even those few 
exempt Societies, it shall be administered, as far 
as practicable, in the evening only, and according 
to the form of the Church of England.” [Alin, of 
Conf. i. 279.] 

At the same time an Address was printed in 
which the Conference said, “We are determined, 
as a body, to remain in connexion with the 
Church of England. We have never sanctioned 
ordination in England, either in this Conference 
or in any other, in any degree, or ever attempted 
to do it.” [Alin, of Conf i. 281.] 

In 1794 other resolutions were passed on the 
same subject, as follows : “1st, All ecclesiastical 
titles, such as Reverend , Ac., shall be laid aside, 
as also gowns, bands, Ac., agreeably to the reso- 
lutions of the Conference held at Leeds in 1793. 1 
2ndly, Preaching in Church hours shall not be 
permitted, except for special reasons, and where 
it will not cause a division. 3rdly, As the 
Lord’s Supper has not been administered, except 
where the Society has been unanimous for it, and 
would not have been contented without it, it is 

1 The President of the Conference has recently been 
styled “Right Reverend.” 
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now agreed, that the Lord’s Supper shall not bo 
administered in future where the union and 
concord of the Society can be preserved without 
it. 4thly, The preachers will not perform the 
office of Baptism, except for the desirable ends of 
love and concord ; though Baptism, as well as 
the burial of tire dead, was performed by many 
of the preachers long before the death of Mr. 
Wesley, and with his consent.” [Alin, of Conf 
i. 299.] 

The final settlement of the question was effected 
in the year 1795, when eighteen “Articles” re- 
specting the Sacraments and Discipline were set 
forth, the ten first, relating to the former subject, 
being these : — “Articles of agreement for general 
pacification : [I.] Concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
Baptism, Ac. 1. The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper shall not be administered in any chapel, 
except the majority of the trustees of that chapel 
oil the one hand, and the majority of the 
stewards and leaders belonging to that chapel 
(as the best qualified to give the sense of the 
people) on the other hand, allow of it. Never- 
theless, in all cases, the consent of the Conference 
shall be obtained before the Lord’s Supper be 
administered. 2. Wherever there is a society, 
but no chapel, if the majority of the stewards 
and leaders of that society testify that it is the 
Avish of the people that the Lord’s Supper should 
be administered to them, their desire shall be 
gratified : provided, that the consent of the 
Conference be previously obtained. 3. Provided, 
nevertheless, that in Mount Pleasant Chapel in 
Liverpool, and in all other chapels where the 
Lord’s Supper has been already peaceably admini- 
stered, the administration of it shall be continued 
in future. 4. The administration of baptism, 
the burial of the dead, and service in Church 
hours, shall be determined according to the regu- 
lations above mentioned. 5. Wherever the Lord’s 
Supper shall be administered according to the 
before-mentioned regulations, it shall always be 
continued, except the Conference order the con- 
trary. 6. The Lord’s Supper shall be adminis- 
tered by those only who are authorized by the 
Conference, and at such times, and in such 
manner only , as the Conference shall appoint. 
7. The administration of Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper according to the above regulations, is 
intended only for the members of our own 
Society. 8. We agree, that the Lord’s Supper be 
administered among us on Sunday evenings 
only, except where the majority of the stewards 
and leaders desire it in church hours, or where 
it has already been administered in those hours. 
Nevertheless, it shall never be administered on 
those Sundays on which it is administered in 
the parochial church. 9. The Lord’s Supper 
shall be always administered in England accord- 
ing to the form of the Established Church ; but 
the person who administers shall have full 
liberty to give out hymns and to use exhortation 
and extemporary prayer. 10. Wherever Divine 
Service is performed in England, on the Lord’s 
day in Church hours, the officiating preacher 
shall read either the service of the Established 
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Church, our venerable father’s abridgment, or 
at least the Lessons appointed by the Calendar. 
Hut wo recommend either the full service, or the 
abridgment.” [J/f/?. of Con f. i. 322.] 

During the few following years the petitions 
for permission to administer the Sacraments were 
very numerous, and it was not long before the 
practice became almost universal in Methodist 
chapels. The usual mode of “ordination” adopted 
until the year 1S3G was that of “setting apart” 
with prayer. In that year imposition of hands 
was introduced, and this has been the only impor- 
tant change in the practice of the Methodists since 
their final settlement as a body distinct from the 
Church by the above “Articles of Pacification.” 

The later history of the sect has not been distin- 
guished by any other events of importance except 
the formation of other sects from the original 
one. These have been the “ New Connexion,” 
which separated under the leadership of Alex- 
ander Kilham, on the questions of the Sacraments 
and lay influence, in the year 1797 [Methodists, 
New Connexion] : the Primitive Methodists, 
who separated in the year 1810, who claimed, 
but were forbidden, the right to use the original 
exciting methods of promoting conversion [Metho- 
dists, Primitive] : the Bryanites, or Bible Chris- 
tians, who formed a sect in Cornwall in 1815 
[Methodists, Bryanite] : the “Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation,” which was formed in 1835, and the 
“ Wesleyan Beformers ” in 1839, both of which 
have since been united in one sect [Methodists, 
United Free Church], 

III. Tiie Organization of the Methodists. 
The most distinctive feature of the system estab- 
lished by Wesley was its organization for the 
purposes of religions discipline, finance, and eccle- 
siastical government; an organization which was 
admirably adapted to the habits of the classes 
out of whom his community was formed. 

1] Bands. The unit of this system is a 
small body of from five to ten persons called a 
“band.” 1 It is not compulsory on every Metho- 
dist to belong to one of these bands, but it was 
Wesley’s original intention that all should so 
associate themselves voluntarily. Ilis object was 
to keep up a sense of sin in the members of his 
confraternity, and to assist them in overcoming 
temptation, by means of mutual confession. 

1 This system of “bands” was copied from the 
Moravians, having been established by Zinzendorf in 
1727. < “The Societies called bands,” said Zinzendorf, 
speaking in 1747 of what had occurred twenty years 
before, “consist of a few individuals met together in the 
name of Jesus, amongst whom Jesus is : who converse 
together in a particularly cordial and childlike manner 
on the whole state of their hearts, and conceal nothing 
from each other, but who have wholly committed them- 
selves to each other’s care in the Lord. Cordiality, 
secrecy, and daily intercourse is of great service to such 
individuals, and ought never to be neglected ; but when- 
ever slothful ness creeps in, the individuals ought to feel 
ashamed of it and amend.” [Spangenberg’s Life of Zin- 
zendorf, Jackson s transl. 87.] “ Love feasts” were also 

established at H err n hut in 1727, originating in little 
companies^ that were provided with “something from 
the Count’s kitchen for dinner, which they ate together 
in love ” after returning from receiving the Communion 
[ibid. 89]. 
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“ The design ” of the bands, he writes, “ is to 
obey that command of God, 1 Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another that you 
may he healed.’ The chief rules are : [1] To 
meet once a week. [2] To come punctually. [3] 
To begin with singilig or prayer. [4] To speak 
each of us in order, freely and plainly, the true 
state of our soul, with the faults we have com- 
mitted in thought, word, or deed, and the tempta- 
tions we have felt since our last meeting. [5] To 
desire some person among us (thence called a 
leader) to speak his own state first, and then to 
ask the rest in order as many and as searching 
questions as may be concerning their state, 
sins, and temptations.” Two questions are to 
be asked occasionally, thus : — “ Do you desire 
we should come as close as possible, that we 
should cut to the quick, and search your heart to 
the bottom ? Is it your desire and design to be 
on this and all other occasions entirely open, so 
as to speak everything that is in your heart, with- 
out exception, without disguise, and without 
reserve?” Four questions are, however, to be 
asked at every meeting of the band : — [1] “ What 
known sins have you committed since our last 
meeting ? [2] What temptations have you met 

with ? [3] How were you delivered ? [4] What 

have you thought, said, or done, of which you 
doubt whether it be a sin or not?” [Wesley’s 
Works , xv. 212 , 1st ed.] 

These “ bands ” were considered of great im- 
portance for the spiritual discipline of bis fol- 
lowers by Wesley. “As soon,” he wrote to his 
preachers in 17G8, “as there are four men or 
women believers in any place, put them into a 
band. These need to be inquired of continually, 
and the place of any that do not meet supplied. 
In every place where there are bands, meet them 
constantly, and encourage them to speak without 
reserve” [Min. of Conf. i. 79]. “Exhort the 
leaders of bands to speak to those with them in 
the closest manner possible” [ibid. 73], 

“An objection boldly and frequently urged is, 

‘ all these bands are mere popery.’ A very stale 
objection, which many people make against any- 
thing they do not like, and which betrays the 
gross ignorance of those who make it in two 
respects : the confession we practise (in hands) 
Papists do not ; the confession they hold (i.e. 
private to a priest) our Church holds also ” 
[Wesley’s Works, xv. 214]. The band meetings 
were considered as private and confidential : and 
the nature of the confessions required at them was, 
of course, such as obliged the bands for each sex 
to bo held separately. It was also contrived that 
each band should consist of persons occupying 
similar positions in life, and of about a uniform 
age, so that they might speak their minds with 
the less embarrassment. After Wesley’s death 
the band part of his system greatly fell off. \Min. 
of Conf iii. 294.] 

2] Classes. The next step in the system is 
that of “classes,” consisting of from twelve to 
thirty persons, to one of which every Methodist 
must necessarily belong, several of these classes 
making a “ society” or congregation. The mem- 
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bers of these classes are required to meet, under 
a leader of their own election, once a week, when, 
after a hymn and a prayer, each member of the 
class is expected to follow the leader in telling 
his spiritual “experience” during the week preced- 
ing. This practice has been found to degenerate 
into unreal exaggeration, in which persons often 
magnify the depths of wickedness out of whicli 
they have escaped, and mostly the heights of good- 
ness to which they have attained. And it seems 
impossible that ordinary persons could be trusted 
to tell their “ experience ” without such unreality 
arising, partly from a supposed necessity of saying 
something, partly from the difficulty of making a 
true “ diagnosis ” of one’s own case, and partly 
from emulation in the ostentation of humility. 

The class-meeting is, however, a very essential 
part of the modern Methodist system. “ What- 
ever may be alleged,” says the Conference of 
1870, “against that mode of Christian fellow- 
ship which is in use among ourselves, it was the 
origin of Methodism. The peculiar features of 
our system have growu out of the class meeting. 

. . . We exhort you on every ground to value 
the pearl of Methodist privileges. To surrender 
the class meeting is to take the heart out of 
Methodism ; to esteem it lightly is to enfeeble 
the pulsations of that heart” [Min. of Conf 
1870, p. 21 6]. In the next year, however, the 
Conference “ cannot but mourn over the report 
this year of a diminished number in our classes,” 
and they associate this diminution with the 
“ spiritual depression ” of Methodists. [Min. of 
Conf 1871, p. 227.] It is also to be observed 
that the class meeting has an important bearing 
on the financial prosperity of the Methodist com- 
munity, since every member of a class is required 
to contribute at least one penny weekly, and one 
shilling quarterly to the general fund, out of 
which ministers are paid. This Wesley calls 
his “ original rule” [Min. of Conf p. i. 159, ed. 
1812]. 

3] Circuits . Several of the “societies” (or 
congregations formed by the union of several 
classes) are organized into a “ circuit,” which 
generally comprehends the chapels in seme market 
town and the villages for ten or twelve miles 
round. To each of these circuits are appointed 
from one to five ministers, and a number of lay or 
“ local ” preachers, the ministers being technically 
called “ travelling preachers,” because they are not 
allowed to continue in the same circuit for more 
than one or two years ; the local preachers 
always remaining in the circuit to which they 
belong. The senior minister of each circuit is 
called the “ superintendent ” of it, and to him is 
committed the general supervision of all the 
societies and the preachers within its boundaries. 
These superintendents were originally called 
“ assistants ” to Wesley. 

4] Districts . The circuits are again organized 
into “districts,” of which there are thirty-three in 
Eugland and Scotland, each containing on an aver- 
age eighteen circuits. These districts (which were 
arranged by the Conference after Wesley’s death) 
are organized chiefly for the purpose of gathering 


the preachers together in meetings at appointed 
times for financial and disciplinal objects. Of the 
district meetings thus gathered each one acts 
as a kind of local committee of the Conference, 
when that body is not sitting, having authority 
to suspend preachers for misconduct or insuffi- 
ciency, to authorize the building of chapels, and 
to superintend the finances of the district. Every 
district has its chairman aud financial secretary. 

5] The Conference. This is the central govern- 
ing body of the Methodist community. It con- 
sisted originally of those travelling preachers 
whom AVesley invited to meet him once a year 
for consultation respecting the affairs of the 
community, and to assist him in making and 
enforcing arrangements for its government. In 
the year 1784, this annual Conference was formed 
into a body, recognisable in Courts of Law by a 
“ Deed of Declaration,” drawn up under the 
advice of counsel, and properly enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery. Under this deed, “ The 
Yearly Conference of the people called Metho- 
dists” consists of one hundred of the travelling 
preachers originally nominated by AYesley ; its 
succession being, however, provided for by direct- 
ing that after his death vacancies should be filled 
up by the Conference itself. It meets once a 
year in London or some large provincial town, 
for a session not to exceed three weeks, or to last 
less than five days, and appoints committees for 
carrying on the details of business connected with 
the various institutions of Methodism during the 
interval between its meetings. Although the 
Deed of Declaration limits this body to the num- 
ber of one hundred, every preacher who has been 
admitted into “ full connexion,” after five years’ 
itinerancy, is permitted to attend, and to vote in its 
proceedings. The presidency of the Conference 
is the post of highest honour in the Methodist 
community, having been filled by AYesley himself 
for forty-seven years. 

The principal business of the Conference is 
the reception of probationers on trial for the 
ministry, the ordination of those preachers whose 
term of probation has. expired, the appointment 
of preachers to every circuit for the ensuing year, 
and the general supervision of the affairs of 
Methodists throughout England. The results of 
its proceedings are ultimately published in the 
form of “ Minutes of Conference.” 

IY. The Theology of the Methodists has 
been from the beginning of their existence as 
a community, and still is, formally that of the 
Church of England. John and Charles AYesley 
were, like their father and their elder brother, 
High Churchmen of the Laudian school ; they, 
like Laud and other opponents of Calvinism, 
being called “ Arminians.” John AYesley ac- 
cepted the title of Arminian, but the jejune creed 
of the true Arminians was far from being his 
creed, and he accepted it only in the modified 
sense of anti-Calvinist, being very imprudent in 
accepting at all a name which merely represented 
one controversial facett of his theology. 1 

1 AVesley’s almost morbid aversion to Calvinism might 
be illustrated by very many passages from his works. 
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It is not Tin frequent] y alleged, indeed, that the 
theology of Wesley in li is later life was very 
different from that of his earlier days. 1 >ut those 
who knew him well thought differently, and his 
own words agree with their testimony. Alex- 
ander Knox wrote, “ In his prevalent tastes and 
likings, as an individual, ho was a Church of 
England man of the highest tone ; not only did 
he value and love that pure spirit of faith and 
piety which the Church of England inherits from 
Catholic antiquity ; but even in the more cir- 
cumstantial part there was not a service or a 
ceremony, a gesture or a habit, for which he has 
not an unfeigned predilection.” “ I am now,” 
he himself writes in his last years, “and have 
been from my youth, a member and minister of 
the Church of England, and I have no desire nor 
design to separate from it till my soul separates 
from my body.” “I have uniformly gone on 
for fifty years, never varying from the doctrine of 
the Church at all.” “1 have been uniform both 
in doctrine and discipline for above these fifty 
years, and it is a little too late for me to turn 
into a new path now I am grey-headed.” 
Abundant illustrations have also been given from 
his works to the same effect [ John Wesley and 
High Churchmen , by an old Methodist, 1866], 
shewing that his teaching on the subject of the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Communion, 
and on other chief doctrines of Christianity, was 
distinctly that of the Church of England as 
interpreted by theologians of the present day. 1 
Ilis very first principle was indeed that of main- 
taining such a position. “ I hold all the doctrines 
of the Church of England,” he wrote in 1790, 

The following is taken from the Minutes of 1776. “ Q. 

26. Calvinism has been the grand hindrance of the 
work of God. What makes men swallow it so greedily ? 
A. Because it is so pleasing to flesh and blood : the 
doctrine of final perseverance in particular. Q. 27. 
What can be done to stop its progress? A. 1. Let all 
our preachers carefully read our tracts, and Mr. Fletcher’s 
and Mr. Sellon’s. 2. Let them preach Universal Re- 
demption frequently and explicitly ; but in love and 
gentleness, taking care never to return railing for railing. 
Let the Calvinists have all this to themselves. 3. Do 
not imitate them in screaming, allegorizing, calling them- 
selves ordained, boasting of their learning, college, or 
‘ my lady. ’ ” The Countess of Huntingdon was the great 
patroness of Whitfield and the Calvinistic Methodists. 
The rivalry of John Wesley and “my lady” was so well 
known that they came to be called “ Pope John ” and 
“ Pope Joan.” 

1 The tone of Wesley’s ehurchmanship pi ay be illus- 
trated by the following memorandum in his own hand- 
writing, written when he was about forty years of age : — 

“ I believe [myself] it a duty to observe, so far as 
I can [without breaking communion with my own 
Church] 

“1. To baptize by immersion. 

“ 2. To use Water, Oblation of Elements, Invocation, 
Alms, a Prothesis, in the Eucharist. 

“ 3. To pray for the faithful departed. 

“ 4. To pray standing on Sunday in Pentecost. 

“5. To observe Saturday and Sunday Pentecost as 
festival. 

“ 6. To abstain from blood, things strangled. 

“ I think it prudent (our own Church not considered) : 

“ 1. To observe the Stations. 

“ 2. Lent, especially the Holy Week. 

“ 3. To turn to the East at the Creed.” 

[lirlin’s Wcslnj's Place in Church Hist. 69.] 
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“ and I love her Liturgy, I approve her plan of 
discipline, and only wish it could lie put in 
execution” [Armin. Mag. 1790, p. 287]. It was 
in this sense also that he accepted the names 
“ Precisian ” and “ Methodist,” writing that a 
“ a true Methodist ” was “ none other than a 
true Churchman,” precise and methodical in 
his observance of Church rules respecting the 
practice of personal piety. [Wesley’s Works, 
xvi. 10.] 

The standard of Methodist theology is still 
formally the same, being based on Wesley’s 
Sermons and his Notes to the New Testament, 
to both of which the preachers of the “ Old Con- 
nexion” are obliged to subscribe. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of Eeligion are accepted by Methodists, 
as is also the Book of Common Prayer, the sacra- 
mental offices of which are used entire, although 
those of Morning and Evening Prayer are usually 
abridged. No standard of doctrine other than 
that of the Church of England has ever been im- 
posed upon the Methodists either by Wes- 
ley or by the Conference ; and what variations 
from it there may be in the teaching of some 
of their ministers are the variations of indi- 
vidual opinion only, which have no sanction 
from any authoritative Methodist formulary of 
faith. 

V. The Practical System of the Metho- 
dists. Apart from the usurpation of the 
sacerdotal office by tlieir ministers, the Metho- 
dists have not anything in their practical 
system which is inconsistent with the principles 
of the Church of England. It met with the dis- 
approbation of many in former days on account 
of its “ enthusiasm,” but much of what is called 
enthusiastic in the practices of the Methodists 
results from a sincere zeal in the pursuit of per- 
sonal religion ; and its faults are rather those of 
stilted language and general had taste than those 
of unorthodoxy. The discipline adopted by them 
in their “classes” is simply a form of pastoral 
superintendence; and though the “class-meetings” 
at which they “ tell their experience,” have often 
been made occasions for the display of spiritual 
vanity and pride, their real object is exactly that 
of confession — the unburdening of conscience. 
Such practices were strange enough to the “ don- 
nish ” bishops and other prominent persons who 
were taken as exemplars of the Church of Eng- 
land down to quite a recent period, but the 
revival of personal religion and devotional ear- 
nestness which was effected by the Evanglical and 
Tractarian movements has naturalized the zeal 
and the confessional system of the Methodists ; 
and has also shewn that stilted language and bail 
taste in religion are merely class peculiarities, 
which must be borne with until they pass away 
under the influence of sound religious educa- 
tion. 

The practical system of the Methodists is 
founded on a set of rules which were drawn up 
by the two Wesleys in the year 1743, and as 
these offer a full illustration of it in the present 
day, as well as in the earl} 7 days of Methodism, 
they are given at length. 
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a RULES OF T1IE SOCIETY OF THE FEOPLE CALLED 
METHODISTS. 

“1. In the latter end of the year 1739, eight or 
ten persons came to me in London, who appeared 
to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly 
groaning for redemption. They desired (as did 
two or three more the next day) that I would 
spend some time with them in prayer, and advise 
them how to flee from the wrath to come, which 
they saw continually hanging over their heads. 
That we might have more time for this great 
work, I appointed a day when they might all 
come together ; which, from thenceforward, they 
did every week, viz., on Thursday in the evening. 
To these, and as many more as desired to join 
with them (for their number increased daily), I 
gave those advices from time to time which I 
judged most needful for them ; and we always 
concluded our meetings with prayer suitable to 
their several necessities. 

“ 2. This was the rise of the United Society, 
first in London, and then in other places. Such 
a society is no other than ‘ a company of men 
having the form, and seeking the power, of godli- 
ness ; united in order to pray together, to receive 
the word of exhortation, and to watch over one 
another in love, that they may help each other to 
work out their salvation.’ 

“ 3. That it may the more easily be discerned 
whether they are indeed working out their own 
salvation, each society is divided into smaller 
companies, called classes, according to their re- 
spective places of abode. There are about twelve 
persons in every class ; one of whom is styled the 
leader. It is his business, 

“[i] To see each person in his class once a 
week, at least, in order 

“ To inquire how their souls prosper ; 

“To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as 
occasion may require ; 

“ To receive what they are willing to give to- 
wards the support of the Gospel : 

“ [2] To-meet the ministers and the stewards of 
the society once a week, in order 

“ To inform the minister of any that are sick, 
or of any that walk disorderly, and will not be 
reproved ; 

“ To pay to the stewards what they have re- 
ceived of their several classes in the week pre- 
ceding^ and 

“ To shew their account of what each person 
has contributed. 

“ 4. There is one only condition previously re- 
quired of those who desire admission into those 
societies ; viz., ( a desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and be saved from their sins.’ But wher- 
ever this is really fixed in the soul, it will be 
shewn by its fruits. It is therefore expected cf 
all who continue therein that they should con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

“ First, By doing no harm, by avoiding evil in 
every kind ; especially that which is most gener- 
ally practised. Such as 

“The taking the name of God in vain : 

“ The profaning the day of the Lord, either by 
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doing ordinary work thereon, or by buying or 
selling : 

“ Drnnkenness ; buying or selling spirituous 
liquors ; or drinking them, unless in cases of ex- 
treme necessity : 

“ Fighting, quarrelling, brawling ; brother go- 
ing to law with brother ; returning evil for evil, 
or railing for railing ; the using many words in 
buying or selling : 

“ The buying or selling uncustomed goods : 

“The giving or taking things on usury, viz. 
unlawful interest : 

“ Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation; 
particularly speaking evil of magistrates or of 
ministers : 

“ Doing to others as we would not they 
should do unto us : 

“ Doing what w T e know is not for the glory of 
God, as, 

“ The putting on of gold and costly apparel ; 

“ The taking such diversions as cannot be used 
in the name of the Lord Jesus; 

“The singing those songs, or reading those 
books, which do not tend to the knoudedge or 
love of God : 

“ Softness, and needless self-indulgence : 

“ Laying up treasure upon earth : 

“ Borrowing without a probability of paying ; 
or taking up goods without a probability of paying 
for them. 

“ 5. It is expected of all who continue in these 
societies, that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation. 

“ Secondly, By doing good, by being in every 
kind merciful after their power, as they have op- 
portunity ; doing good of every possible sort, and 
as far as is possible to all men : 

“ To their bodies, of the ability that God giv- 
eth, by giving food to the hungry, by clothing 
the naked, by helping or visiting them that are 
sick, or in prison : 

“ To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or 
exhorting all we have any intercourse with : 
trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine of 
devils, that ‘we are not to do good, unless our 
hearts be free to it.’ 

“ By doing good, especially to them that are of 
the household of faith, or groaning so to be ; em- 
ploying them preferably to others, buying one of 
another, helping each other in business ; and so 
much the more, because the wrnrld will love its 
own, and them only. 

“ By all possible diligence and frugality, that 
the Gospel be not blamed. 

“ By running with patience the race that is set 
before them, demung themselves, and taking up 
their cross daily ; submitting to bear the reproach 
of Christ ; to be as the filth and offscouring of 
the world ; and looking that men should say all 
manner of evil of them falsely, for the Lord’s 
sake. 

“ 6. It is expected of all who desire to continue 
in these societies that they should continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation. 

“ Thirdly, By attending upon all the ordinances 
of God ; such are 
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u The public worship of God ; 

c ‘ The ministry of the Word, either read or ex- 
pounded ; 

“ The Supper of the Lord ; 

“ Family and private prayer 

“ Searching the Scriptures; and 

ei Fasting or abstinence. 

“ 7. These are the general rules of our societies : 
all which we are taught of God to observe, even 
in His written Word,— the only rule, and the 
sufficient rule, both of our faith and practice. 
And all these we know His Spirit writes on every 
truly awakened heart. If there beany among us 
who observe them not, who habitually break any 
of them, let it be made known unto them who 
watch over that soul, as they that must give an 
account. We will admonish him of the error of 
his ways : we will bear with him for a season. 
But then, if he repent not, he hath no more place 
among us. We have delivered our own souls. 

“ John Wesley, 
"Charles Wesley. 

“ May 1, 1743.” 

These rules might just as well be called those 
of “ the people called Churchmen ” as those of 
“ the people called Methodists ; ” and when the 
Wesleys framed them, the two zealous brothers 
were but working out in their own way a good 
system of pastoral work such as is mapped out in 
Bishop Burnet’s Pastoral Care , or George Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, and a good system of 
personal holiness such as was illustrated by the 
lives of the Ferrars, and has been illustrated by 
many others before and since, both in the Church 
of England and in Catholic Churches elsewhere. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is 
nothing which really differences the Methodist 
community from the Church of England, except 
the assumption of the sacerdotal office and sacer- 
dotal functions by its ministers. This is an 
error of a very grave character, but it is one which 
has partly resulted from the incomplete manner 
in which the nature of the priest’s office was set 
forth by theologians of a past day ; and it is, 
therefore, one for which much excuse may be 
made. The day may come when the better in- 
structed Methodist preachers may seek and obtain 
episcopal ordination, and when the less educated 
class may also have work assigned to them ana- 
logous to their present work, but not sacerdotal, 
under similar authority. A general movement of 
this kind would go far towards ending the secta- 
rian position of the Methodist body and restoring 
it to the position which it was intended by its 
founder to occupy. The two streams of practical 
godliness which now flow in the tw T o separato 
channels of the Church of England and of the 
Methodist community, might then combine to 
form one great river whose broad expanse would 
represent an unity consistent with the varieties of 
English character and habit, and whose almost 
irresistible force would mould the religion of Eng- 
lish-speaking people throughout the world. 

VI. Statistics of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
At the time of Wesley’s death, in the year 1 791, his 
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Societies in various countries numbered 13G,G22 
members. Of these there were G0,000 in Great 
Britain, and 11,000 in Ireland, far the greater 
proportion of the former, 35,000 in the north 
and 12,000 in the west, being among the people 
of the northern and western counties. Tho 
number of ministers in Great Britain was then 
about 300, not including the local preachers. 

In the year 1871, there were in England and 
Scotland 347,090 members of classes, and 1 8, 1 2G 
on trial; the number of ministers being 1,G49. 
These numbers shew a decrease during tho 
previous twelve months of 1,381 members of 
classes and 2,307 on trial. A growing decrease 
in numbers is conspicuous in the iron and cotton 
districts, in the metropolis and in Scotland, as 
is shewn by the following table ; and in popu- 
lous districts it amounts to nearly 2 per cent, 
per annum diminution of actual members. 



1870. 

1871. 

Decrease. 

Metropolis, . . 

20,252 

19,593 

659 

Lancashire, . . 

29,659 

29,431 

223 

Birmingham 

Iron district, . 

11,915 

11,416 

499 

Durham, Cumber- 
land. and Bor- 

thumberland, . 

29,862 

29,664 

198 

Scotland, . . . 

5,722 

5,456 

266 

Total, 

97,410 

95,560 

1,850 


Other districts also are decreasing in numbers, 
but there is a partial counterbalance on the whole 
of some increase in Yorkshire, Wales, and the 
Eastern Counties. The whole number of mem- 
bers throughout the British Empire amounted in 
1871 to 576,000, those on trial numbering 
39,000, there being an increase of 5,000 in 
Canada and Australia during the preceding 
year. 

The Methodists formerly did but little in the 
work of educating their poor, considering their 
great resources ; but since the formation of the 
"Wesleyan Education Committee” in 1837, 
they have been much more active in this direc- 
tion, especially in recent years. In 1863, their 
week-day schools were 55 G in number, with an 
attendance of 79,582 scholars. In 1871, the 
schools were 889, and the scholars 150, 7G5. 
The number of Sunday scholars is about four 
times as large, and there is a teacher for every 
six children. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
employs upwards of 1,000 missionaries, for 
whose education a College has recently been 
established at Bichmond near London. The 
expenditure of the Society on its missionary 
work amounts to £150,000 a year. 

There are also two other Colleges for the educa- 
tion of Wesleyan ministers, one at Didsbury near 
Manchester, accommodating seventy students, 
and another for forty at Headingley near Leeds. 

[Minutes of Conference. Wesley’s Works, ed. 
1773 and 1829. Myles’ Chronological Hist . 
Meth. Warren’s Digest of Meth . Laws and 
Regul. Coke and Moore’s Life of Wesley 
Tyerman’s Life of Wesley. Smith’s Hist . of 
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Math. Steven’s Ilist of Meth. Dict. o/Tiieol. 
Methodism.] 

METHODISTS, CALVINISTIC. Another 
branch of the great stream of religions revival, 
which flowed off from that of Wesley tinder the 
guidance of George Whitfield in the year 1741. 

While he was a young servitor at Pembroke 
[a.d. 1732-1736], Whitfield had become known 
to Charles Wesley, who was then a student of 
Christ Church, and through him to his brother 
John, who was a Fellow of Lincoln. He had 
thus been brought into association with the 
Methodists in the University stage of their 
existence, and when he was ordained deacon, in 
1736, he very soon gave up his dull Hampshire 
curacy at Dummer, and assumed to himself a 
roving commission as a preacher wherever he 
could get people for hearers. After two years of 
such work, he left the shores of England for 
missionary work in Georgia just as Wesley was 
returning to them after his failure there. Peach- 
ing Georgia in May 1738, he was back in London 
on Dec. 8th of the same year, and on January 
11th, 1739, was ordained priest. He sailed again 
for his living at Savannah in August, after much 
itinerant preaching in England ; but towards the 
end of 1740, being suspended by the Episcopal 
Commissary in Georgia for ecclesiastical irregu- 
larities, he appealed home, and returned thither 
himself by March 11th, 1741, marrying a widow 
ten or twelve years older than himself shortly 
afterwards. The thirty-four years of his ministry 
were all spent in a similar restless manner, for 
during that time (of which he lived half in Eng- 
land and half in America) he made thirteen 
voyages across the Atlantic, and seldom remained 
many days together in one place, either in the 
old country or the new. 

It was while Whitfield was in America in 
1740, that he received information respecting 
Wesley’s “Arminian” preaching of Universal 
Pedemption from John Cennick, one of the 
Methodist lay-preachers, who accompanied his 
information with an earnest entreaty that lie 
would return home to oppose the “heresy” of 
their master. A controversy r at once arose be- 
tween Wesley and Whitfield, and they preached 
and printed sermons against each other across 
the ocean. On his return to England Whit- 
field immediately began preaching on Kenning- 
ton Common, and in Moorfields, not far from 
Wesley’s “Foundry” chapel. Once he was 
invited to preach in the chapel itself, and using 
the opportunity for the proclamation of his 
Calvinistic views respecting the eternal decree of 
some to damnation as well as of some to salvation, 
he was not permitted to preach there any more. 
For this he consoled himself with some words in 
Beza’s Life of Calvin, “ Calvin turned out of 
Geneva, but behold a new Church arises,” and 
the omen was fulfilled by some of his admirers 
erecting a temporary wooden “Tabernacle” for 
him in Moorfields, shortly to be superseded by a 
permanent building. 1 

1 “Tabernacle” was a term used for the wooden sheds 
set up for Divine worship after the Fire of London. It 
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From this date, 1741, the Methodists who 
dissented from Wesley on the ground of his 
opposition to Calvinism, looked to Whitfield as 
their theological leader for thirty years; but the 
practical leadership of the party drifted into the 
hands of the enthusiastic Countess of Hunting- 
don, and most of them in England became 
members of the Low Church sect which she 
established, half within and half without the 
Church of England. [Huntingdon Connexion.] 
Whitfield died at Newbury-Port near Boston, 
in New England, on September 30th, 1770. He 
had no power whatever of organization, his one 
talent being that of impassioned preaching, and 
consequently his followers were never formed 
into a compact society by him as the Wesleyan 
Methodists were. Adam Clarke records a saying 
of Whitfield’s illustrating this fact : “ My brother 
Wesley acted wisely. The souls that were 
awakened under his ministry he joined in class, 
and thus preserved the fruits of his labour. This 
I neglected ; and my people are a rope of sand.” 2 
Some part of the sand agglomerated in the 
formation of Lady Huntingdon’s sect : but a 
large portion of Whitfield’s followers were 
absorbed into the Church, to form the nucleus 
of the “Evangelical” school. [Low Churchmen.] 
Some of their chapels were, however, kept up in 
a few places independently of the Church, yet 
following its usages so closely as to be mistaken 
for Episcopal chapels. Before the revival of 
Church building, not a few of them were found 
in which the Prayer Book, the surplice, and all 
Church customs were adopted in the same 
manner as in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, al- 
though the ministers were not ordained in the 
Church. Such were Surrey Chapel, where the 
well-known Eowland Hill, brother of the great 
Lord Hill, was minister (who was, however, in 
deacon’s orders), and Banelagh Chapel, Chelsea, 
so well known at a later date as the Court 
Theatre. Most of these, however, have given 
way before Church extension, and the few scat- 
tered congregations of Calvinistic Methodists 
which still remain adopt the name of “ Inde- 
pendent Methodists,” and the usages of the In- 
dependents. 

METHODISTS, WELSH CALVINISTIC. 
A large community of Methodists which owes its 
origin indirectly to Wesley, and has adopted his 
system of organization, but which follows the 
Calvinistic theology of Whitfield. 

is also used by Tillotson in 1688 in a letter to Lady 
Russel; and as synonymous with “chapel of ease” in 
the report of Convocation to Parliament respecting the 
scheme for new churches in 1710. 

2 Wesley records his conviction, on August 25 tb, 1763, 
that the work of the Calvinistic Methodists was a “rope 
of sand” in spiritual matters also. “I was more con- 
vinced than ever that the preaching like an apostle, 
without joining together those that are awakened and 
training them up in the ways of God, is only begetting 
children for the murderer. How much preaching has 
there been for these twenty years in Pembrokeshire? 
But no regular societies, no discipline, no order or con- 
nection. And the consequence is, that nine in ten of 
the once awakened are now faster asleep than ever. 
[Wesley’s Journ. xii. 33]. 
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The direct originator of Welsh Methodism 
was an Oxford disciple of the Wesleys and friend 
of Whitfield named Howell Harris [a.d. 1714- 
1773], a young man of some property at Trevecca. 
Harris left Oxford without taking his degree, and 
when (being under twenty-three years of age) 
Bishop Clagett declined to ordain him [a.d. 1 736] 
lie began to emulate the career of Whitfield as 
an itinerant preacher among his countrymen, and 
formed societies similar to those of Wesley. 
This work he continued in spite of much oppo- 
sition, and before 1742 he had won over ten 
clergymen to co-operate with him, among whom 
the most effective fellow-worker was Daniel 
Howlands, Hector of Llangcitho, near Cardigan, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Leinster, whose 
grand presence and voice gained him the name of 
“ the Thunderer” among his excitable country- 
men. Howlands was suspended by his bishop 
after some years of irregular ministration, and for 
the rest of his life he followed the course of 
Wesley and Whitfield, travelling from one end to 
another of Wales, and continually preaching to 
multitudes with vehement energy until a little be- 
fore his death, which took place in 1790, when he 
was seventy-seven years old. The work of Harris 
and Howlands in South Wales was taken up in 
North Wales by Thomas Charles, Curate of Bala, 
one of the founders of the Bible Society. He was 
offered several benefices in the Church, but lie 
preferred the position of authority which he 
acquired over a large number of his countrymen 
by following in the footsteps of Howlands. Be- 
fore his time the Welsh Methodists had not 
actually coagulated into a sect, although long 
practically dissociated from the Church, but in 
1811, Mr. Charles completed their sectarian or- 
ganization by “ ordaining” a number of their lay- 
preachers, and establishing a settled system of 
rules for the government of the Society. In 
1823, a “ Confession of Faith” was agreed 
to, which was founded on the Calvinistic Con- 
fession of the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines. 

At the present time the actual members of the 
Welsh Methodisl sect number about GO, 000, but 
many who are not Methodists attend their 
chapels. They have 200 ministers, 250 lay- 
preachers, and between eight and nine hundred 
chapels. In estimating the number of chapels, 
however, it must be remembered that some of 
them represent a body of a dozen or two only of 
attendants. “ I am not sure,” says a recent cor- 
respondent in a Welsh Methodist Magazine, “that 
some chapels are not erected and small branches 
separated from the mother Church to be indepen- 
dent churches, from desire of office and a spirit 
of ambition. Some persons feel — Oh ! there is 
no possibility of my being a leader in this Church 
as it is ; no cnc here sees any need of ine • but we 
will have a little Church of our own, and we will 
be heads over it. The great poet Milton puts in 
the mouth of Satan, ‘ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven.’ The language of some men’s 
conduct is, ‘ Better to reign over a society where 
there are no more than five members, than serve 
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in a Church where there are 300.’ ” The Welsh 
Methodists have training colleges for their min- 
isters at Trevecca and at Bala. 

METHODISTS, NEW CONNEXION. This 
body of Methodists seceded from the original 
connexion under the leadership of Alexander 
Killiam, in the year 1797, and are hence 
known also as “ Ivilhamites.” On their first 
separation they were also called “ The New 
Itinerancy.” 

The New Connexion was formed by about 
5000 Methodists, who were discontented because 
the following claims were not granted by the 
Conference. [1.] The right of the people to hold 
their public religious worship at such hours as 
were most convenient, without their being re- 
stricted to the mere intervals of the hours ap- 
pointed for service in the Church. [2.] The right 
of the people to receive the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper from the hands of their 
own ministers, and in their own places of wor- 
ship. [3.] The right of the people to a represen- 
tation in .the district meetings and the annual 
Conferences, and thereby to participate in the 
government of the community and in the appro- 
priation of funds. [4.] The right of the people to 
have a voice, through the local business meetings, 
in the reception and expulsion of members, the 
choice of local officers, and in the calling out of 
candidates for the ministry. 

The growing discontent had been much fostered 
by the anonymous publications and avowed op- 
position of Killiam, a Methodist from Wesley’s 
own village of Ep worth, who had done good ser- 
vice in the Channel Islands. The position of Kil- 
ham at last became so dangerous to the preachers 
who ruled the Society, that it was resolved 
to accept the risk of expelling him, notwith- 
standing the number of those who would follow, 
rather than that of allowing him to break up 
their oligarchy. At the Conference held on 
July 26th, 1796, Ivilham was therefore required 
to subscribe afresh to the canon law of Metho- 
dism, the “rules of the large minutes” of Con- 
ference. His reply to the demand was “ I agree 
to them as far as they are agreeable with Scrip- 
ture.” The answer of the Conference was, “ We 
all agree with the Koran of Mahomet with the 
same limitation, namely, as far as it is agreeable 
to Scripture ; but we agree to these rules because 
we believe them to be agreeable with Scripture.” 
As the accused, or already condemned, preacher 
had nothing further to say, he was expelled by 
the following sentence of excommunication : 
“ Whereas Mr. Killiam has brought several 
charges against Mr. Wesley and the body of the 
preachers of a slanderous and criminal nature, 
which charges he declared he could prove, and 
which, upon examination, he could not prove even 
one of them ; and also considering the disunion 
and strife which he has occasioned in many of the 
societies, we adjudge him unworthy of being a 
member of the Methodist Connexion.” Killiam 
protested against this sentence, and a Committee 
was sent to him to see whether he would sub- 
scribe the “ Articles of Pacification : ” but as he 
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refused to do so, the sentence was confirmed, with 
the declaration of the Conference, that “ he could 
have no place in the Connexion while he continued 
in his present opinions.” [Min. of Conf i. 347.] 

Killiam being a man of some power and great 
energy, soon gathered around him a large body of 
seeeders, 167 class-leaders in Leeds alone coining 
to his side ; some of the circuits in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Nottinghamshire retained hardly 
any members of the Old Connexion, and the 
first census of the New one shewed as many as 
5000 members. . The disgusted Conference issued 
an Address, which contains the following passage : 
“ We shall lose all the turbulent disturbers of our 
Zion, — all who have embraced the sentiments of 
Payne, and place a great part of their religion in 
contending for (what they call) liberty. The 
vine which the Lord has planted among us with 
His own right hand needed to pass through this 
pruning and purgation. At the same time, all 
our watchfulness and diligence should be em- 
] loyed, that the wheat may not be destroyed with 
the tares. For the loss of the latter we have 
reason to be thankful to God. And we trust 
and believe that He will preserve our dear faith- 
ful brethren from all the attacks of Satan and His 
emissaries. The Captain of our salvation is 
stronger than the demon of discord, and He will 
in His good time drive him back to the hell 
whence he came” [Min. of Conf i. 388]. But 
there is no reason to think that there was any 
such Atheism among the seeeders as they are here 
charged with : nor was the religious liberty for 
which they seceded at all inconsistent with the 
principles of Methodism as they had by this time 
become developed. The fact is, that the ruling 
preachers inherited Wesley’s intolerance of op- 
position, and his custom of assuming that all who 
opposed him were necessarily influenced by the 
powers of darkness. 

The New Connexion Methodists at once 
adopted the practice respecting the Sacraments 
which were only gradually adopted by the parent 
sect; and they also introduced the “lay element” 
freely into the organizations of their Society from 
the class upwards to the Conference. This latter 
point is now the only one in which they differ 
from the Wesleyan Methodists of the older stock. 

Their numbers are not very large. In the 
year 1870 there were 22,633 members in 
England and Wales, with 419 chapels and 
rooms, and 149 preachers. This was a decrease 
of 605 members during the preceding twelve 
months; the diminution in London being 132, 
in the Northern counties 412, and in Corn- 
wall 177, counterbalanced by a small increase 
in some other parts of England. The sect is 
distributed chiefly over the northern counties, 
where they number 13,568, in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland. It expends 
more than £5000 a year on foreign missions, and 
numbers 9000 members out of England. 

METHODISTS, PRIMITIVE. Shortly after 
tha secession of the New Connexion from the 
main body of the Methodists, extensive attempts 
were made to recruit the ranks of the latter by 
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means of “revival services,” especially in Corn- 
wall, Lancashire, and Staffordshire. In 1807 
these efforts were assisted, in the last-named 
county, by Lawrence Dow, an American Metho- 
dist who had previously been engaged in the 
same kind of work in Ireland as well as in the 
United States. To him is traced the origin in 
England of the well-known “ camp-meetings,” 
the first of which was held at Mole Cop, near 
Newcastle in Staffordshire. These were exten- 
sively promoted by two local preachers named 
William Clowes and Hugh James Bourne, who 
had long advocated a revival of the original 
methods by which Wesley, Whitfield, and other 
field-preachers had won so many converts sixty 
years before. The Methodists were now, how- 
ever, established in a position of more dignity 
than in those long-gone days, and they looked 
upon a revival of old Methodist habits much as 
a parvenu looks upon the trade of his grandfather. 
The Conference of 1807 asked itself, therefore, 
“ What is the judgment of the Conference con- 
cerning what are called camp-meetings V 1 and 
answered, “ It is our judgment that, even sup- 
posing such meetings to be allowable in America, 
they are highly improper in England, and likely 
to be productive of considerable mischief. And 
we disclaim all connection with them.” [Min. of 
Conf. ii. 403.] 

In 1808, Bourne was expelled from the Metho- 
dist body by the Burslem Quarterly Meeting, and 
in 1810 this expulsion was followed by that of 
Clowes. These two local preachers, being thus 
made the victims of a generation of travelling 
preachers who had learned to despise the origin 
of Methodism, at once began to form a new sect, 
and were joined by sixteen congregations and 
twenty-eight preachers in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Thus a nueleus was formed for an organization 
which has numbered more than all other offshoots 
of the parent body put together, and which has 
been its most dangerous rival. Within twenty 
years, in 1830, the Primitive Methodists num- 
bered 36,000, which was 6,000 more than the 
original Methodists had numbered in England in 
1774, after thirty years of "Wesley’s vigorous 
preaching and organizing; and at the present 
time they reckon 30,000 more members than the 
original community did in 1804, when it had 
been in existence for the same number of years. 
By the statistics published in their Minutes of 
Conference, the Primitive Methodists numbered 
in 1870 as many as 150,169 in England, and 
12,000 elsewhere, being an increase of 1152 
during the previous twelve months. Their chapels 
were reckoned as 6,397, their travelling preachers 
as 961, and their local preachers as 14,332. Of 
day schools they counted only 41, with 2,717 
scholars; but their Sunday scholars were 271,802 
in number, with 47,379 teachers. The distri- 
bution of the sect in England is 32,916 in the 
southern and western counties, 12,609 in the 
eastern counties, 20,981 in the Birmingham iron 
district, and 83,663 in the northern counties. 1 

1 The Primitive Methodists still keep up the early 
habits of the original followers of Wesley, as will be seen 
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METHODISTS, PRIMITIVE IRISH. This 
name is used in Ireland as descriptive of those 
Methodists who still adhere to Wesley’s system of 
making their Societies part of the Church system. 

METHODISTS, BRYANITE. This sect of 
Methodists, which is also known by the vague 
name of “ Bible Christians,” owes its origin to a 
local preacher of Cornwall named O’Bryan, who 
separated from the main body of the Methodists 
in the year 1815 and returned to it again in 1889. 
There are no substantial differences whatever be- 
tween their doctrines and customs and those of 
the sect from which they seceded, except that they 
permit women to preach, and that the preachers 
form a smaller portion of their governing bodies. 
The Bryanites are especially a West-country sect, 
the distribution throughout England in their 
circuits and home missions in 1870 being as 
follows : — 



Chapels. 

Members. 

Cornwall and Devonshire, 

370 

13,000 

"West Somersetshire and Wales, 

60 

2,000 

Sussex, Hampshire, and other 
Counties, .... 

114 

3,466 

Total, . 

544 

18,466 

It thus appears that there is a 

chapel to 

every 33 


members of the sect. There are also about 7000 
Brvanites in Canada and Australia. [Min. of 
Conf. of Bible Christ 1870.] 

METHODISTS, ASSOCIATED. [Methodists, 
United Free Church.] 

METHODIST REFORMERS. [Methodists, 
United Free Church.] 

METHODISTS, UNITED FREE CHURCH. 
This sect of Methodists has been organized in its 
present form since the year 1857, but previously 
to that time the two bodies by whose union it 
was formed had existed, the one from 1835, the 
other from 1849. 

The first secession, that of the Wesleyan 
[Methodist Association, arose out of a dispute 
respecting the establishment of the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution. Dr. Samuel Warren 
(best known as the father of the author of Ten 
Thousand a Year) taking a part in this quarrel 
which was objectionable to the other members 
of the Conference, that body secured his expul- 
sion by the district meeting from the Manchester 

by the following particulars, very moderately stated by 
the Primitive Methodist Magazine , of occurrences in 
Durham, so recent as 1871 : — “On the 5th of March 
last, Mrs. Thompson, formerly [Miss Hyde, commenced a 
series of special services, which extended over six weeks. 
The chapel will seat 600 persons, and on the week even- 
ings it was often crowded. On the Sabbath evenings 
scores could not find admission. Individuals often lay 
prostrate for hours during the services, and some were 
restive, and in a tranee-like state with closed eyes would 
walk about the chapel, and even stand upon the pew 
backs, and if not held, appeared as though they would 
come over the front of the gallery. Scores were con- 
verted. The city membership rose from 58 in March to 
110 in June. The numbers were taken again in August 
for September, and there were 106. Several have joined 
since the numbers were made up. There is converting 
power in the services. Prostrations are still experienced, 
and moving about in the service at times, but it does not 
excite so much attention as at first.” These “individ- 
uals” appear, from other reports, to have been all, or 
nearly all, young women. 
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chapel of which he was the minister, the act 
being sustained by the Vice-Chancellor, and even- 
tually by the Lord Chancellor. [Min. of Corf . 
1835.] Dr. Warren was then expelled from the 
[Methodist body by the Conference, and within 
two years about 20,000 had joined him in form- 
ing the sect of “ Associated Methodists.” Tho 
founder of the secession eventually took holy 
orders, and became Incumbent of All Souls’ 
Church in [Manchester, and from that time its 
numbers began to diminish. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Reformers, the 
second of these two sects, originated in a quarrel 
of a still more trivial and personal character. 
Some anonymous pamphlets entitled “Fly Sheets” 
were published at intervals from 1844 to 1848, in 
which the proceedings of the Conference were 
severely criticised, and some rough personalities 
used towards Jabez Bunting, the President. With 
its usual intolerance this body of preachers ex- 
pelled the supposed authors, three in number, 
from the [Methodist body, and, as usual, stigma- 
tized the agitation against themselves in terms 
that would have been more appropriate to the 
condemnation of blasphemy. The excommuni- 
cation of the three preachers, however, raised a 
storm of indignation, and 400 delegates from 
those who sympathized with them assembled in 
London just before the meeting of the Conference. 
At the latter a petition was presented for the re- 
dress of certain specified grievances, to which 
more than 50,000 [Methodists had signed their 
names. The Conference was at once seized with 
the desperate instinct of self-preservation, and ex- 
communicated all who had been in any way con- 
cerned in the meeting of the delegates, as well as 
whole “ classes” and “ societies ” of those who had 
been most conspicuous in criticising their autho- 
rity. This great multitude of excommunicated 
Methodists soon became a flourishing body, report- 
ing itself as possessing 339 chapels, with an attend- 
ance of about 35,000 persons at their services. 

In the year 1857 the Association and the Re- 
formers joined together in the formation of a new 
body, which calls itself “ The United [Methodist 
Free Churches,” which numbered in 1870 as 
many as 62,898 members of classes, with 5786 
on trial, and 5000 elsewhere than in England. 
The chapels and preaching -rooms of the com- 
munity are 1460 in number, which are provided 
with 282 travelling and 3309 local preachers. 

It has 61 day schools, with 6117 scholars. 
The Sunday schools are 1142, with 150,560 
scholars, and 23,726 teachers. The members of 
the sect are distributed over England in the fol- 
lowing proportion : — In London and the south- 
eastern counties, 8171; in Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, 10,027 ; in the Birmingham iron 
district, 6058 ; and in the northern counties, 
38,642. There was a net decrease in 1869-70 of 
120 members ; but the decrease in Cornwall was 
195, in Northumberland and Durham, 195, in 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 212. These 
districts contain one-third of the whole number 
of members, and thus the decrease amounts to 
3 per cent, in those counties. 
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METHODISTS, AMERICAN. The rise of 
Methodism in America was simultaneous with 
its early spread in England, Whitfield carrying 
thither his fervid zeal in the year 1738, just as 
Wesley was returning to his native shores from 
his unsuccessful missionary work in Georgia. 
Whitfield spent at least one-third of his life for 
thirty-two years [a.d. 1738-1770] in America, 
hut he himself organized no separate sect there 
any more than he did in England, leaving his 
converts to the ministrations of the Church, or 
of the sects already existing. The first Metho- 
dist congregation was, in fact, formed not by 
Whitfield’s followers, but by some Irish emi- 
grants who landed in New York in the 3 r ear 1766. 
But although they had a local preacher, Philip 
Embury among them, they did not set themselves 
up as a separate community until stimulated to 
do so by a female emigrant of a more energetically 
sectarian disposition, who arrived in the follow- 
ing year, and through whose exertion the first 
Methodist chapel in America was erected in John 
Street, New York, in 1768. The small com- 
munity thus formed entreated Wesley to send 
them preachers from England, and ten being sent 
out at various times, the Methodist Societies in 
New York and Philadelphia numbered in 1773 
about 1200 members. When the War of Inde- 
pendence broke out, all the English preachers 
returned home, but the increase of the sect pro- 
ceeded so rapidly, that at the close of the war in 

1783 they numbered 43 preachers, and 14,000 
members. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. In the year 

1784 the sect so formed received a new con- 
stitution from Wesley. Assuming to himself 
the authority of an apostle, Wesley laid hands 
on Dr. Coke (a priest of the Church of England), 
and Mr. Asbury (one of the missionaries who 
had fled from America ten years before), sending 
them out with the name of “ superintendents,” 
but for the purpose of acting as bishops. [See 
page 315.] He also enjoined upon the American 
Methodists the use of his abridged Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and gave them twenty-five articles 
of religion as the standard of their doctrine. 
Thus reorganized, the sect assumed the name of 
“ The Methodist Episcopal Church,” and it has 
ever since retained the constitution thus given 
to it by Wesley, its general organization being 
that of the English Methodists, its ministerial 
being that of so-called bishops, elders, and deacons. 

In the Northern States this body of Metho- 
dists numbers three-quarters of a million of mem- 
bers, with more than 11,000 preachers. In the 
Southern States, before the war, the number of 
members was more than half a million, with 
about 6000 preachers. [Stevens’ History of the 
Meth. Episc . Church , New York, 1864.] 

Methodist Eeformed Ciiurch. This sect of 
American Methodists separated from the main 
body in the year 1814, giving up the form of 
Episcopacy and reverting to the original charac- 
teristics of Methodism. They made much of the 
early Methodist doctrine of Christian perfection, 
and also of that respecting the power of faith ; 
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which latter they considered capable of restoring 
the sick to health as in Apostolic days. They 
were also strongly opposed to slavery, not per- 
mitting any person who countenanced it to remain 
in their community. To these distinctive prin- 
ciples of the sect has lately been added that of 
“temperance.” In the year 1843, it developed 
into a much larger body by union with a number 
of Methodists who again seceded from the parent 
sect on the questions of episcopacy, slavery, and 
intemperance. They now consider themselves 
the true Wesleyan Methodists of America, but 
their numbers are not large as compared with the 
original sect, amounting only to about 25,000 
members, and 600 preachers. 

African Episcopal Methodists. This is an 
offshoot of the original sect formed by the seces- 
sion of its black members in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in the year 1816. They profess to 
hold precisely the same doctrines, and to practise 
the same discipline as the body from which they 
seceded, their only reason for separation being 
the contemptuous treatment which they received 
from their white brethren. 

Zion Wesley Methodists. This is another 
community of black seceders from the original 
Methodists of the Northern States. They estab- 
lished separate chapels in the end of the last 
century, but continued under the control of the 
Conference of the Episcopal Methodists until 
1 820. In the latter year disputes arose with the 
Conference respecting the authority of the latter 
over the chapel property and the ministers’ 
salaries of the Zion Methodists, and this led to 
an entire separation. 

Methodist Society. A secession from the 
Episcopal Methodists which took place in 1820, 
on a question respecting the administration of 
local collections of money. It was a small body, 
and was ultimately incorporated with the 

Methodist Protestant Church, a similar 
secession which was formed in the year 1830, 
on the question of lay-representation in the Con- 
ferences. The united bodies now number about 
100,000 members, with 2000 preachers. 

MICHELHAHNITES [Michelhahner]. A 
Pietistic sect of the Evangelical Lutherans of 
Wiirtemberg, said to number about 30,000, and 
professing to maintain the true principles of the 
body from which they have separated. They 
take their name from Michael Hahn, a farmer of 
Wiirtemberg [a.d. 1758-1819], who pretended to 
receive special inward illuminations, and who 
gave up his original calling for that of a travelling 
preacher. The Michelhahnites are zealous Milieu- 
arians, and expect a “restoration of all things 
that is, the salvation of fallen angels and men. 
From among them arose the Kornthalites, under 
the elder Hoffmann, immediately after the death 
of Hahn. 

MILITES. This name is given by Philaster 
as one of the names by which the Florinians 
were known [Philast. Hcer. Ixvi.]. Epiphanius 
also says that the Gnostics were called YrpaTtoj- 
tikoL in Egypt [Epiphan. Hcer . xxvi. 3] : a state- 
ment in which he is followed by Theodoret 
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[I her. fab. i. 23] and St. John Damascene [liter. 
xxvi.]. 

MILITZ or MILICZ. One of the precursors 
of IIuss and the Calixtines, who was the leader 
of a great spiritual reformation in Prague between 
the years 1303 and 1374, but provoked a charge 
of heresy against himself by wild declarations 
respecting tho immediate approach of Antichrist 
and the end of the world. 

Militz was a native of Cremisia in Moravia, 
but became Archdeacon of Prague, and Secretary 
to the Emperor Charles IV., King of Bohemia. 
His ascetic habits led him to give up his offices 
m the year 1303, and retire to the little town of 
Pisehofteinitz, where he spent six months as 
assistant to the parish priest. He then returned 
to Prague, and began to take up a position similar 
to that of Wesley four centuries later, zealously 
preaching to the people in their native tongue, 
with stirring exhortations to amendment of life. 
Bohemia, and especially the new city of Prague, 
was then full of vice, one quarter of the city 
being called “Benatky” or 44 Little Venice,” 
because it was wholly occupied by houses appro- 
priated to purposes of profligacy. Among the 
inhabitants of this quarter the preaching of Militz 
had so good an effect that the name of Little 
Venice was exchanged for that of 4 4 Little Jeru- 
salem ; ” his movement being combined with the 
use of confession, and of frequent and even daily 
communion by his penitents. 

Like so many reforming ascetics of that age, 
Militz at last wandered into fanaticism on the 
subject of Antichrist and the Second Advent, 
which he declared to be immediately at hand. 
In the year 1367, he went to Borne that he might 
proclaim this belief at the very centre of Christen- 
dom, and the Pope, Urban V., being still at 
Avignon, he affixed a notice to the pillars of St. 
Peter’s Church declaring his intention of doing 
so. This led to his being confined for a time 
within the avails of a Franciscan monastery, but 
on the Pope’s arrival he ordered him to be 
liberated, to be entertained by one of the car- 
dinals, and eventually to be sent home to Prague. 
Ilis fanaticism, however, growing more dangerous, 
Gregory XI. issued bulls condemning the teach- 
ing of Militz, and he was summoned to Avignon 
to answer the accusations made against him. 
There he died, while his cause w r as still pending, 
in the year 1374. 

There is extant a Life of Militz, written by 
his disciple Matthias of Janow, from which 
Xeander has made many quotations in his Church 
History. Another is also extant in Balbinus the 
Jesuit’s History of the Kingdom of Bohemia , 
printed in 1682. 

MILLENARIANS. The Millenarian heresy 
is the retention in Christianity of the low Judaic 
notion of a Millennium of mere earthly blessed- 
ness. This unworthy conception of the last 
stage in the world's history is not, it must be 
remarked, true Judaism. Judaism had indeed a 
system of temporal promises, but it possessed also 
elements of spirituality by which its teachers, had 
they been true successors of the prophets, would 
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have placed due limitations to those promises 
and have risen above the old and temporary 
covenant. Such instructors were wanting; and 
tho later Jews, as they looked only for a temporal 
deliverer in the Messiah, looked only for a temporal 
Messianic reign. Christianity, giving the true 
conception of the kingdom of heaven, corrected 
this unworthy belief, and introduced a concep- 
tion of a final stage in this world’s progress, in 
which not only shall things temporal be subor- 
dinated to things spiritual, but nature itself shall 
be rendered a willing instrument of the perfect 
man, that is, of the righteous who are raised from 
the dead. 

It is needless to repeat here the statements of 
the Dictionary of Theology [M illennium] regard- 
ing the evidence of a belief in the Millennium 
in the early Church. Those statements shew, to 
say the least, that such belief, if it be not 
formally sanctioned by the Church, has on its 
side a preponderance of early testimony. At 
present it is proposed to shew [1] the essential 
difference between the Christian doctrine and the 
perverted Judaic doctrine ; and [2] that the 
condemnation of Millennial doctrine attaches 
only to the latter. 

The former of these points is worked out by 
Dorner [On the Person of Christ , div. i. vol. i. 
app. note AAA.]. The Jews represented the 
Millennium as the triumph of Israel according to 
the flesh, of Jerusalem that now is. Christianity 
represents it as introduced by Jesus of Nazareth 
Who was crucified and is now exalted ; as includ- 
ing believing Jews and Gentiles ; as superseding 
Israel according to the flesh by Israel according 
to the spirit, the Jerusalem of the Jews by the 
city of God which comes down from heaven. 
The Jews taught that Messiah would found His 
kingdom of earthly blessedness immediately on 
His first appearance, and evaded that which is 
essential in Christian doctrine, that the exalted 
one should be identical with the sufferer. In 
their view the kingdom of earthly blessedness 
was not merely a prelude to heavenly blessedness, 
but was itself substantially the goal and final 
consummation. [Compare Mede’s remark on 
Jewish ignorance of the second resurrection, 
Dict. o/Tiieol., Millennium, 471, eel. 2.] In 
the Christian view, the Millennium is but a pre- 
lude to the blessedness of heaven, the final stage 
of the world in which all the senses and all 
nature shall be subdued to the spirit, the spirit 
exerting not an annihilating but an ennobling 
power on the first nature or creation. Without 
this, it was thought that God cannot be said to 
reconcile all things to Himself by Christ. 44 It is 
fitting,” said Iremeus, 44 that the creation itself, 
being restored to its primeval condition, should 
without restraint be under the dominion of the 
righteous ; and the Apostle has made this plain 
in the Epistle to the Bomans when he thus 
speaks, 4 For the expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
. . . The creature itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God’” [Iren. cont.IIcei'. v. 32]. 
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To the Jewish perversion of the Millennium 
the Christian Millennium was distinctly antag- 
onistic ; and those who retained or fell back into 
the Jewish perversion were unsparingly con- 
demned. Origen led the way. He states that 
certain men think that the promises of the 
future are to he looked for in bodily pleasure and 
luxury, describing the sensual gratifications, the 
earthly pomp, the temporal dignities which they 
expect. “ Such,” he says, “ are the views of 
those who, while believing in Christ, understand 
the Divine Scriptures in a sort of Jewish sense, 
drawing from them nothing worthy of the Divine 
promises” [Orig. de Princip. ii. 11]. We do not 
assert that, in the sections which follow these 
words, Origen enounces on the other hand a 
Christian Chiliasm : but we assert that his doc- 
trine of the intermediate state with its several 
abodes is not inconsistent with Chiliastic doctrine. 

So Jerome : “Judaei et nostri Semijudsei, qui 
auream atque gemxnatam de coelo expectant Jeru- 
salem Haec illi dieunt, qui terrenas desi- 

derant voluptates, et uxorum quserunt pulchri- 
tudinem, ac numerum liberorum ” [Comm, in Is. 
cap. lx. 1, 2, 3]. In the commentary on the 
fifty-ninth chapter, Jerome had mentioned the 
belief that circumcision was to be restored. 
Gregory Nyssen “ entirely disclaims the expecta- 
tion of a voluptuous Millennium, the renewal of 
Jewish sacrifices, and a terrestrial Jerusalem 
adorned with precious stones ” [Lardner, Credib . 
chap. c. 8J. It is not denied, however, that 
through opposition to these carnal notions, true 
Chiliastic doctrine was very generally abandoned. 
Andrew, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, is a 
witness to this. In his Commentary on the 
Bevelation [cap. xx. 7], he states that some inter- 
pret the thousand years of the period of our 
Lord’s ministry: “others think,” he adds, “that 
after the completion of six thousand years shall 
be the first resurrection from the dead, which is 
to be peculiar to the saints alone ; who are to be 
raised up that they may dwell again on this earth, 
where they had given proofs of patience and forti- 
tude; and that they may live here a thousand 
years in honour and plenty : after which will be 
the general resurrection of good and bad. But 
the Church receives neither of these interpreta- 
tions.” Consequently he interprets the thousand 
years of the time of the Gospel dispensation. 

The writers on heresies confine themselves to 
the denial of a sensual Millennium [Philaster, lix. ; 
August, viii. ; Isid. cap. vi. Hcer . viii.J. Augus- 
tine at one time held Chiliastic doctrine : and 
when he had relinquished it, still allowed it to 
be tolerable. [Dict. of Theol., Millennium.] 
Epiphanius, arguing against Apollinaris, urges, as 
Jerome did, the absurdity of supposing a return 
to the rite of circumcision [Hcer. lxxvii. cap. 38]. 

It is in the writings of the doctors of the 
Church, not in conciliar decrees, that the con- 
demnation of a perverted Chiliasm is to be 
sought. So, on the other hand, there are no 
authoritative decrees against true Chiliasm, while 
it is at the same time confessed that after the 
first ages there has been a noticeable abandon- 
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ment of the doctrine. The English Articles of 
the year 1553 contained a condemnation of 
Millenarianism, couched in language agreeing 
with that which has been quoted from Origen 
and Jerome. “ They that go about to renew the 
fable of heretics called Millenarii, be repugnant 
to Holy Scripture, and cast themselves headlong 
into a Jewish dotage” [art. xli.]. This article 
was directed, as is well known, against the Ana- 
baptist teaching [compare Augsburg Confession, 
1531 and 1540, art. xvii.]. It was dropped in 
1562, owing, it may be, to the suppression of 
fanatic teachers who had formerly converted 
Millenarian expectations into pretexts for licen- 
tiousness, both moral and political [Hardwicke, 
Hist, of Art. p. 131]. With the omission of the 
article must be connected, however, the appear- 
ance of Chiliastic doctrine in Edward VI.’s 
Catechism, printed in the same year as the 
Articles. It may have been thought that the 
article would be considered to condemn all Chili- 
astic doctrine whatever. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Millenarian- 
ism is to a certain degree not unorthodox, but 
that Millenarians who uphold the doctrine of a 
sensual or Judaic Millennium are unequivocally 
condemned by theologians. 

MILLENNIAL CHURCH. [Shakers.] 
MILLIABII. [Millenarians.] 
MILLIAS'RE. [Millenarians.] 
MODERATES. This name was given to the 
party dominant in the Established Kirk of Scot* 
land during the eighteenth century, which (by a 
reaction, consequent upon the Revolution settle- 
ment, from the fervid fanaticism evoked by the 
ecclesiastical struggles of preceding years) re- 
garded with indifference many of the points held 
cardinal with the old Covenanters, acquiesced in, 
and approved of, the system of absolute lay pat- 
ronage, preached more on morals than on faith, 
and was generally Latitudinarian in doctrine, 
Erastian in policy, and worldly in tone of life. 
It quieted controversies by treating them alike 
with indifference, and went so far in its aversion 
to any exertion of spiritual life, as to reject in 
the General Assembly of 1796 an overture in favour 
of Missions, partly on the ground alleged by a 
minister that the preaching of the Gospel was 
likely rather to hinder than advance the simple 
virtues of the untutored savage, and partly on 
that alleged by a lay elder, panic-struck at the 
progress of French revolutionary ideas, that the 
funds collected for such an object would “cer- 
tainly ” in time “ be turned against the Constitu- 
tion.” The party, however, was not without 
many members who possessed a more evangelical 
spirit, and to whom the term “moderate” attached 
in a far better and higher sense ; while with 
regard to intellectual ability the names of Blair 
and Robertson (by the latter of whom the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly were directed for many 
years with great tact and prudence) give to it 
no mean distinction. But as the prevalence of a 
similar party in England gave rise to Methodism, 
so the opposition to the Moderates in Scotland 
found vent in the Secession and Relief Synods, 
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and finally rent the Ivirk in twain by the Free 
Church movement of the present century. 

MOLINISTS. An anti-Augustinian school of 
Jesuit theologians, originated by the Spanish Jesuit 
Molina, in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

Lewis Molina [a.d. 1535-1 G01] was a professor 
of divinity in the Portuguese university of Evora, 
where ho promulgated opinions on the subject of 
grace and free-will which were opposed to the 
received theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, and to 
that of St. Augustine, on which the arguments of 
Aquinas are grounded. These opinions were 
published by Molina in the year 1588, in a book 
first printed at Lisbon, and in an enlarged form 
at Antwerp in a.d. 1595, under the title of a 
“Harmony of Free Will with the gifts of Grace, ”&c. 
[De Liberi Arbitrii Concordia cum Gratae Donis , 
Birina Prcescientia , Providentia , Prcedestinatione , 
et Reprobationc.} The book was immediately 
attacked by the Dominicans as being of a Pela- 
giauizing tendency, and before the second edition 
of it had been brought out, the controversy be- 
tween them and the Jesuits, who sided with 
Molina, had become so dangerous, that, in 1594, 
Pope Clement VIII. enjoined silence on both 
parties, and promised to commit the decision of 
the dispute to a congregation of theologians. 
Upon this the Dominicans used their influence 
with Philip II. to induce the Pope to re-open the 
question at once, and the King’s persuasions pre- 
vailed on Clement to convoke the promised 
assembly early in the year 1598. It consisted of 
a president, Cardinal Madrucci, the Bishop of 
Trent, of three other bishops, and seven theo- 
logians of different fraternities, and its meetings 
continued for three years under the title of 
“Congregationes de Auxiliis,” or “Congregations 
concerning Divine Grace.” At the third of these, 
held on January 1 6th, 1598, the opinions of 
Molina were thus summarized : — 

[1.] A reason or ground of God’s predestination 
is to be found in man’s right use of his free will. 
[2.] That the grace which God bestows to enable 
men to persevere in religion may become the 
gift of perseverance, it is necessary that they be 
foreseen as consenting and co-operating with the 
Divine assistance offered them, which is a thing 
within their power. [3.] There is a mediate 
prescience, which is neither the free nor the na- 
tural knowledge of God, and by which he knows 
future contingent events before he forms his 
decree. 1 [4.] Predestination may be considered 
as either general (relating to whole classes of 
persons) or particular (relating to individual 
persons). In general predestination there is 
no reason or ground of it beyond the mere good 
pleasure of God, or none on the part of the persons 
predestinated ; but in particular predestination 

1 In Molina’s theology the “ natural ” knowledge of 
God is that of what He effects by His direct power or by 
second causes, His “ free ” knowledge is that of what lie 
purposes of Jlis own free will, His “ mediate” knowledge 
(“ scientia media ’) is that of what will depend on the 
free will of His creatures, whose actions He foresees by a 
knowledge of all the forces by which those actions will be 
brought about and controlled. 
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(or that of individuals) there is a cause or ground 
of it in the foreseen good use of free will. 

The Jesuits did not adopt these opinions, but 
they maintained that they were not Pelagian, and 
that they were permissible; the Dominicans, on 
the other band, identified them with Semi- 
Pelagianism, and opposed to them the theology of 
Aquinas, the great theologian of their order and of 
the whole Church : and the decision of the divines 
to whom the controversy was committed was 
given in favour of the latter view in the year 1601. 

Notwithstanding jdiis decision, however, the 
Jesuits succeeded in prevailing on Clement VIII. 
to re-open the case ; and a new congregation was 
appointed, consisting of fifteen cardinals, five 
bishops, and nine doctors, over whom the Pope 
himself presided on seventy-eight separate occa- 
sions between March 20th, 1602, and January 
22nd, 1605 : but just as he was ready to pro- 
nounce his sentence in the cause he died, within 
six weeks of the last session. The congregation 
met again under the presidency of his successor 
Paul V. between September 1605 and March 1606, 
but ultimately it was determined that no sen- 
tence should be pronounced on either side ; public 
policy requiring, probably, that the Pope should 
not make an enemy of France by deciding against 
the Jesuits, or of Spain by deciding against the 
Dominicans. The views of the latter were shortly 
afterwards developed in their extreme form in the 
“Augustinus” of Cornelius Jansen: while the 
“ seientia media ” of the Molinists has been sub- 
stantially adopted by Jesuit theologians. [Fleury’s 
Bed. Hist, clxxxiii. 4. Le Clerc’s Bill. Univ. et 
Hist. vol. xiv. Aug. le Blanc’s Hist . Congreg. de 
Auxil. gratia} Divin. (Dominican). Meyer’s Hist. 
Controv. de Divin . Gratia Auxil. (Jesuit).] 
MOLINOS. [Quietists.] 

MOLOKANES. [Malakanes.] 

MOMMIERS. A nickname given to those 
who represented a revival of “ Evangelical” Chris- 
tianity in Geneva about the year 1818, under 
the ministrations of Caesar Malan and Robert 
Haldane, the former a Calvin istic pastor at Ge- 
neva, the latter an English clergyman. Mr. 
Haldane established a class of theological students 
at Geneva in 1817 (of whom Merle d’Aubign<$ 
was one), which gradually developed a better 
description of pastors than had been hitherto 
known in Geneva. The prayer-meetings held by 
these (after the custom of the Methodists and 
Evangelicals in England) gained for them the 
absurd name of “ Mommiers,” but in the year 
1831 the party was strong enough to form an 
organized body, with a theological college, and 
it then became known as “The Evangelical So- 
ciety of Geneva.” A similar Society was after- 
wards formed on the opposite shore of the Lake 
for the Canton de Vaud. 

MONARCH IANS. By this euphemistic name 
are called those heretics who deny the distinction 
of Persons in the Divine Nature. They pretended 
that they alone held a true povap\ia, in the same 
manner as modern Unitarians pretend that they 
alone hold the Unity of God. 

The term govapyja this party used not in the 
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Catholic sense, as maintaining that there is one 
only apXV j source or fountain of Deity, the Father; 
which sense implies the existence of the Begotten 
Son and Proceeding Spirit as distinct Persons : 
nor in the sense of unity, for unity can only be 
asserted when there is plurality (in which lies 
the misuse of the term by Unitarians) : nor 
again in the sense of God’s sole government, 
which affirms nothing concerning the existence 
or non-existence of a distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead ; but in the sense of simple oneness, 
from which oneness they argued that the God- 
head is so simple a Being as to be /xovo7rpocra>7ros, 
a solitary, single Hypostasis. They charged the 
Trinitarians accordingly with Tritheism. “ Mon- 
arehiam tenemus,” they boasted [Tort. adv. 
Prax . 3], i.e. (Rigault remarked) (lovap^tK^v 
OeoTTjra, nam alias incidimus cis ty)v aOeov 
TroXvO^oT^ra. That this was the meaning in 
which they used the term is apparent on the 
very face of the controversy. Tertullian goes on 
to assert that Monarehia means nothing else 
than “ singulare et unieum imperium.” So far 
then as his arguments rest on this assertion, it 
seems that they are not to the purpose, being 
directed really against a misuse of the word, not 
against the thing the Monarchians intended by it. 

Dionysius of Rome uses the word of the Unity 
of God, speaking of those who in their opposition 
to Sabellius, by division of the Persons, destroy 
ttjv /xovapy/av, rr)v ayiav MovaSa [Routh, Reliq. 
Sac. iii. p. 373-4]. 

The heresy of the Monarchians, who thus mis- 
used the term Monarchy, may be traced in the 
very earliest times of Christianity. J ustin Martyr 
expressly denounces it, and his notice guides us 
to its source : for he finds the heresy to exist 
both among Jews and Christians. He condemns 
the Jews for thinking that when God was said 
to have appeared to the patriarchs, it was God 
the Father who appeared. Such, he says, are 
justly convicted of knowing neither the Father 
nor the Son ; for they who say that the Son is 
the Father are convicted of neither understand- 
ing the Father, nor of knowing that the Father 
of the universe has a Son, who being the first- 
born Logos of God is likewise God [First Apol. 
eh. Ixiii.]. In the Dialogue with Trypho he 
handles the same topic, and extends the charge 
to Christians. “ I am aware that there are some 
who wish to meet this by saying that the power 
which appeared from the Father of the universe 
to Moses, or Abraham, or Jacob, is called an 
Angel in His coming among men, since by this 
the will of the Father is made known to men ; 
He is also called Glory, since He is sometimes 
seen in an unsubstantial appearance ; sometimes 
He is called a man, since He appears under such 
forms as the Father pleases ; and they call Him 
the Word, since He is also the bearer of messages 
from the Father to men. But they say, that this 
power is unseparated and undivided from the 
Father, in the same manner that the light of the 
sun when on earth is unseparated and undivided 
from the sun in heaven, and when the sun sets 
the light is removed with it ; so the Father, they 
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say, when He wishes makes Ilis power go forth, 
and v r hen He wishes lie brings it back again 
to Himself” [Dial, c . Tnjph. cc. 127, 128]. It 
appears, then, that there were persons in Justin’s 
time who called themselves Christians, but who 
believed that the Son was merely an unsubstantial 
energy or operation of the Father. [See Bull, 
Def. Fid. Nic . II. iv. 4 ; Burton, Bampt . Led. 
note 103.] 

How, in this the Jews had deserted the better 
teaching of their earlier Rabbis. For these as- 
cribed a Divine Personality to the Angel of the 
Presence ; and the doctrine of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity subsisted, though in a less developed 
form, in the synagogue of old [see Mill, Panth. 
Prin . part ii. pp. 92-99]. The cause of this 
declension in doctrine was, that opposition to the 
Incarnate Word when He really appeared predis- 
posed them to accept a heathen philosophy, and 
to represent the Logos, as Philo did, as the mani- 
fest God not personally distinct from the con- 
cealed Deity. This error found its w T ay into 
Christianity through the Gnostics, who were 
largely indebted to the Platonic school of Alexan- 
dria. It appears as the foundation of the system 
of Simon Magus, who taught that the originating 
principle of all (which he asserted to be Fire, for 
“ God is a consuming fire ”) is of a twofold nature, 
having a secret part and a manifest part, correspond- 
ing, as Hippolytus remarks, to the potentiality and 
energy of Aristotle. If this be nothing else than 
Philo’s representation of the Logos, there is some 
sure ground for the notion that Simon held the 
heresy afterwards called Sabellian. Burton re- 
jects the notion, inasmuch as the doctrine of 
emanations is not to be confounded with the 
theory of Sabellius; but Hippolytus (whom Burton 
did not possess) shews that the Logos, in Simon’s 
theory, employed certain portions of the Divine 
fulness, which portions he called xEons ; and that 
the Logos, although Simon uses the word Begotten, 
is really the manifest God not personally distinct 
from the concealed Deity [Burton, Bampt. Led . 
note 46]. Although therefore the doctrine of ema- 
nations is not to be confounded with the doctrine 
of Sabellius, it had in its original form as con- 
structed by Simon a foundation of Sabellianism. 
Traces of Sabellianism are found even in the later 
schools of Gnostics, and the later Sabellianism 
approached to an emanation theory. A resemblance 
has been noticed between the tenets of Valen- 
tinus and those of Sabellius [Petavius, Dogm. 
Theol . II. i. 6 ; Wormius, Hist. Sahel, ii. 3]; and 
Neander is inclined to think that Marcion may 
have adopted some of the Patripassian doctrines in 
Asia Minor. [Allgem. Geschichte , i. p. 796. Bur- 
ton, Bamp. Led. note 103.] 

The leading tenet of the Monarchians thus 
appears to have been introduced into Christianity 
principally through the Alexandrian Jews and 
the Gnostics. It may also have been derived im- 
mediately from heathen philosophers, as in the 
case of Noetus it is ascribed by Hippolytus im- 
mediately to Heraclitus. [Hoetians.] 

The tenet rests on the sophism, Either the Son 
is the same as the Father and not distinct in 
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Person, or we must say that the Divine Substance 
is divided into two parts, of which the one con- 
stitutes the Person of tho Father, the other the 
Person of the Son. This follows evidently, Pull 
remarks, from the passage of Justin Martyr which 
has been quoted [Oef. Fid. Nic. II. iv. 4]. The 
Monarchians asserted, that is, that we cannot 
distinguish tho Persons without dividing the 
Substance. 

From this error it follows logically that the 
Divine Nature in our Plcssed Lord is either denied, 
or asserted to be the very nature of the Father. 
The Monarchian,to be consistent, must be anArian 
or a Patripassian. And all who denied the dis- 
tinction of Persons in the Godhead did adopt one 
of the varying forms of the heresies of Sabellius, 
Paul of Samosata or Anus. In the forms of 
some of these different sects the Monarchian con- 
troversy agitated the Church of Pome, especially 
during the episcopates of Zephyrinus and Callis- 
tus, during the third century ; and passed into 
the great controversies which agitated the whole 
Church in the fourth century, and called for the 
two great Councils of Nicoea and Constantinople. 

The history of the Monarchian sects shews an 
endeavour to escape from the revolting tenet of 
Patripassianism, and to retain or supply that 
which the nature of man almost instinctively re- 
quires, a superhuman mediation and atonement. 
The working of these two motives, as the Mon- 
archian adopts either the Arian or the Patripassian 
alternative, is very remarkable ; inasmuch as the 
return to Catholicity appears to be much easier in 
the school which adopts the former alternative. 
When Patripassianism is at once and decisively 
rejected it is open to the Monarchian to satisfy 
the need for a Mediator by magnifying the Divine 
element in our Lord, which at first he considered 
to be only the highest degree of prophetic grace, 
and passing through stages of Arianism and Semi- 
Arianism to approach nearer and nearer to the 
truth. Whereas, when Patripassianism has been 
adopted, and the need is felt for freeing the mind 
from a tenet at which one shudders, it is only 
done by diminishing the Divine Nature in our 
Lord, through the stages of supposing it a portion 
of the Divine fulness, then an emanation from the 
Godhead. Theresultis a deliberate Psilanthropism. 

Regarding the heresy itself of Pseudo-Monar- 
chianism, the main points for consideration are 
the following : First, An eternal Mind must 
needs have in it from eternity an cvvoia or Aoyos, 
a notion or conception of itself , which the schools 
term verbum mentis ; nor can it be conceived 
without it. “ This Word in God cannot be, as it 
is in us, a transient vanishing accident, for then 
the Divine nature would indeed be compounded 
of substance and accident, which would be repug- 
nant to its simplicity ; but it must be a sub- 
stantial, subsisting Word” [Pull, Cuth. Doct. 
concerning the Blessed Trinity]. The Monar- 
chians denied this TeActdrarov koI £aWa koX 
avroe tod TTpiorov vod Aoyov or. Denying 

this, they denied also that substantial vinculum 
Charirotis in which the Father and the Son are 
One (voTYjTt Ilm'/xaTos. Secondly, Thus is des- 
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troyed that avrdpKtia which we attribute to God, 
i.p. His self sufficiency and most perfect bliss and 
happiness in Himself alone, before and without 
all created beings. For this we cannot well con- 
ceive without acknowledging a distinction of Per- 
sons in the Godhead. The Monarchians denied 
the Individual Society of the Ever-blessed Trinity. 
MONARCHY MEN. [Fifth Monarchy Men.] 

MONOIMUS. An Arabian heretic of the 
second century, who appears to have been a fol- 
lower of Basilides. He is mentioned by Thco- 
doret, but the particulars of his system, which 
was formed of strange geometrical and arithmet- 
ical speculations respecting the origin of the 
world, are given only by Hippolylns. The sub- 
stance of these is that primal man is the universe : 
that the universe is the originating cause of all 
things, he himself being unbegotten, incorruptible 
and eternal, that a Son of the primal man was 
generated independently of time ; that the Son of 
Man is a monad represented by the iota and the 
tittle, that is the Greek figure 10 [/] ; that all 
things have emanated from the substance of this 
monad ; that cubes, octahedrons, pyramids, and 
all such figures, out of which crystallize fire, water 
and earth, have arisen from numbers which arc 
comprehended in the number ten. In a letter from 
Mono'fmus to Theophrastus, which is quoted by 
Hippolytus, the former avowsthat he believed in no 
God separate from man’s own self. [Hippol. Refut . 
liter . viii. 5-8, x. 13. Theodor. Hter. fab. i. 18.] 
MONOPHYSITES [Movo^rcu]. A sect 
which separated from the Orthodox Eastern 
Church upon the condemnation of the Eutychian 
heresy in the year 451 by the Council of Chalce- 
don ; gradually extending itself to every part of 
Eastern Christendom, and being represented after 
the sixth century by the Jacobites. Their dis- 
tinctive tenet was developed out of the heresy of 
Eutyches, but was not identical with it : Euty- 
ches maintaining that the Union of Christ’s 
Divine and Human Natures in the Incarnation 
resulted in the ultimate extinction of the latter, 
so that the glorified Saviour is wholly and only 
Divine, while the Monophysites held that the 
two Natures were so united, that although the 
“One Christ” was partly Human and partly 
Divine, His two Natures became by their union 
only one Nature {povg cjjvo-Ls). 

The modification of the opinion of Eutyches 
[Eutychians], which thus acquired the name of 
Monophysitism, originated with Dioscorus, the 
successor of St. Cyril as Patriarch of Alexandria. 
He presided at the Council of Ephesus, which 
was summoned in the year 449 to consider the 
opinions of Eutyches, and which from the mur- 
derous violence shewn by his Egyptian partizans 
wasealledthe “Latrocininm ” or “Robber Synod.” 
Under the influence of Dioscorus, who wished to 
gain a victory over the patriarchs of Antioch 
and Constantinople, the chief opponents of Eu- 
tyches, the assembled bishops were persuaded 
or foreed to give their decision in favour of 
Eutyches, the key-note to that decision being 
struck by the passionate exclamation of Dioscorus, 
“ Will you endure that two Natures should be 
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spoken of after the Incarnation ” [Mansi, Condi . 
vi. 503]. The decision so given was not, how- 
ever, accepted by the Patriarch of Antioch nor 
by Flavian the Patriarch of Constantinople (who 
died in exile shortly afterwards from the wounds 
which he received at the last riotous meeting), nor 
by Leo, Bishop of Rome ; and another Council 
was summoned by the new Emperor Marcian 
in the following year, which assembled first at 
Nicrea, but eventually at Chalccdon, from which 
latter city it received its name. At this Council, 
composed of 630 bishops (a much larger number 
than had attended any previous general council), 
the opinions which the martyred Flavian had 
maintained against Eutyches were declared to be 
orthodox, and Dioscorus, by whom he had been 
deposed, and through whose encouragement of 
violence he had been murdered, was himself 
deposed. At the moment of his condemnation 
he reiterated his opinion in the cry, “ They are 
condemning the Fathers as well as me ; I have 
passages from Athanasius and Cyril which forbid 
us to speak of two Natures after the Incarnation” 
[Mansi, Condi, vi. 590]. lie was, however, 
banished by the Emperor to Gangra, in Paphla- 
gonia, and Proterius, Arch-priest of the Church 
of Alexandria, was [a.d. 452] elected patriarch 
in his stead ; great riots ensuing among the people 
of Alexandria, a large number of whom were the 
partizans of the banished patriarch. He never 
returned from exile, but died at Gangra some 
time in the year 454. 

As the initiation of the Monophysite schism 
was signalized by the murder of its opponent, 
so was its consummation. The leading adversary 
of Proterius was Timotheus iElurus, who orga- 
nized some of the Monophy sites into a separate 
body, with places of worship of their own, and 
who acquired his nickname of “the cat” by 
climbing up to the windows of the monks, and 
pretending that he was a messenger sent from 
Heaven to bid them forsake the communion of 
Proterius, and make himself patriarch in his 
stead. On the death of the Emperor Marcian, 
Timothy collected a body of monks and other 
followers, seized on the Church of Caesarea, and 
was there consecrated patriarch [a.d. 457] by 
two bishops who had been condemned by a 
council and exiled by the Emperor. A few 
days after some of his partizans attacked the 
house of Proterius, and when he fled to the 
baptistery, where the baptisms of Holy "Week 
were going forward, for safety, he was followed 
by the mob, who stabbed him to death, dragged 
his body round the city till it was torn to pieces, 
and having burned what remained on the shore, 
scattered liis ashes in the sea ; treating him in 
the same savage manner as Hypatia had been 
treated not long before. 

From this time there was an unbroken succession 
of Monophysite patriarchs in Alexandria. The 
orthodox succession was revived in Timothy 
Salofaciolus for twelve years [a.d. 468-482], 
and afterwards for a short time in John Talaia, 
who, however, was soon driven away from Egypt, 
and died Bishop of Nola near Rome. There 
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was then a vacancy in the sec for more than 
half a century, when, in the year 539, a new 
race of nine orthodox patriarchs began which 
lasted until about a.d. 640. From that time the 
patriarchate of Alexandria lapsed into the hands 
of the Monophysites through the favour which 
was shewn to them by the Mahometan con- 
querers of Egypt ; and although an orthodox suc- 
cession was restored in the eighth century, the 
original Church of St. Mark sunk into insignifi- 
cance, and has become little more than a dependant 
on that of Constantinople. 

At the same time that the Monophysite sect 
was thus beginning to take possession of Egypt it 
acquired a strong hold on Palestine through the 
usurpation of the see of Jerusalem by a monk of 
the party named Theodosius, who seized on the 
patriarchal church and throne during the absence 
of Juvenal, the reigning patriarch, and conse- 
crated Monophysite bishops in opposition to the 
orthodox bishops throughout Palestine ; a similar 
schism being not long after established by Peter 
Fullo, or the Fuller, at Antioch : and thus a large 
portion of the Eastern Church was confronted by 
a bitter sectarian rival, before the successful 
progress of which the orthodox Christians came 
to be looked upon as a mere Church party under 
the name of “ Chalcedonians,” or even a mere 
State party under the name of “ Melchites,” or 
Royalists. 

The first great success of the sect was attained 
through an imperial edict which was issued by 
Basiliscus, the usurper who for a short time suc- 
ceeded Marcian, at the persuasion of Timothy 
iElurus. In this edict [a.d. 476] the Emperor 
professed his adherence to the three (Ecumenical 
Councils of Nicsea, Constantinople, and Ephesus, 
and rejected that of Chalccdon. To this profes- 
sion of faith ZElurus himself, Anastasius of Jeru- 
salem, and Peter Fullo of Antioch, all added their 
subscriptions ; and they were followed by nearly 
500 other bishops, so strong had the sect grown 
[Evagr. Hist. Eccl. iii. 5]. Under Timothy 
H£lurus the Monophysites were led back a degree 
nearer to orthodoxy. Dioscorus had followed 
Eutyches in denying our Lord’s human nature to 
be of the same kind as that of ordinary men ; but 
when Timothy was on a visit to Constantinople, 
and some Eutychian monks desired to join his 
communion, he took the opportunity of disclaim- 
ing this part of their belief, and declared the con- 
viction of himself and his followers to be that the 
Saviour became consubstantial with men accord- 
ing to His Human Nature, as He had ever been 
consubstantial with the Father according to his 
Divine Nature. In this particular the Monophy- 
site followers of Timothy, who were hence called 
“ Ti moth cans,” as the opposite party were called 
“ Dioscorians,” returned to the Creed of St. Cyril, 
which his deacon and successor Dioscorus had 
forsaken. 

When the Emperor Zeno had returned to Con- 
stantinople and deposed Basiliscus, he for a time 
discouraged the Monophysites, but was at length 
persuaded by Acacius, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, to attempt a reunion between them and 
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the Cl mrcli by means of an edict similar to that 
of Basiliscus, and called from its object the 
“ Henoticon,” or Formula of Concord [ibid. 14]. 
This was accepted by Peter Mongus, the successor 
of Timothy /Elurus ; and the orthodox patriarch, 
John Talaia, having then tied from Alexandria to 
Italy, many members of the forsaken Church 
were willing to accept the Monophysite bishop 
for their head, so that he and his successors 
became sole Patriarchs of Alexandria for fifty- 
seven years [a.d. 482-539], only a few holding 
out, weakened and persecuted, and known as 
“ Proterians.” At the same time another schism 
broke out among the Monophysites ; for while 
Mongus was professing great zeal on the 1 one side, 
by inserting the names of Dioscorus and Timothy 
^Elurus in the diptychs, he was also professing 
to the patriarchs of Constantinople and Pome 
that he accepted the decrees of Chalcedon. 
Hence the old Dioscorian party separated from 
him entirely, and reverting to the original prin- 
ciples of Eutyches, formed the sect known as the 
Acepiiali, or those who had separated from their 
episcopal head, and had no bishop of their own. 

The Monoph} r sites were again broken up into 
two sects about the year 520. Severus having 
been deposed from the see of Antioch, and Julian 
from that of Halicarnassus, by the Emperor 
Justin, both sought refuge in Egypt. There 
Severus headed that division of the sect which 
was called by the name of Severianists, Phtiiar- 
TOLATRyE, or Corrnpticola?, and which maintained 
the corruptibility of Christ’s Human Mature, or 
its identity with that of ordinary pain-suffering, 
weak, and mortal manhood ; while Julian became 
the leader of the Julianists, orApHTHARTODOCETiE. 
The theology of Severus eventually became that 
of the Monophysites at large, while that of the 
Julianist party soon ceased to have any sup- 
porters. The memory of Severus is so bound 
up with the traditions of the sect, that a festival 
is set apart in the Jacobite calendar to com- 
memorate his arrival in Egypt. From the time 
of Severus the tenets of the Monophysites receded 
therefore another stage further from Eutychianism ; 
and although they still maintained that our 
Lord after His Incarnation was of one Nature 
only, the doctrine was henceforward held in such 
a way as not to be so extremely divergent from 
that of the Church. For, in the theology of 
Severus, the equalities of human nature were 
all retained in our Lord after the Incarnation, 
although that nature was in Him so amalga- 
mated with the Divine Being that it could not be 
said to possess any being or identity of its own. 
Thus the Monophysite conception of Christ’s 
Person settled into that of a Thcandric or 
composite Nature, analogous to that composite 
action of His Person which later divines have 
called a Theandric operation (OeavSpiKr) h4p- 
yaa). But belief in such a composite Nature 
is inconsistent with the Nicene Creed, which 
asserts that our Lord Jesus Christ is “ of one 
Substance with the Father and since the Father 
is not of such a composite Nature, to declare the 
Son to be so is to declare Him to be of a dif- 
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ferent substance from Him. Thus, the intellectual 
form which Severus gave to Monophysitism can- 
not escape from the charge of heresy any more 
than that earlier form of opinion which was con- 
demned at Chalcedon. 

The instability of opinion, when dissociated 
from the safeguard of the Nicene Creed, was also 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the later 
Monophysite school, as well as of the earlier. 
Severus himself held views respecting the Soul of 
the united Natures of Christ which were not 
logically consistent with the theology respecting 
their oneness, and thus it was only one step for- 
ward for Themistius, his deacon, to invent the 
tenet of the AGNOETiE, that the human soul 
of Christ was like ours in everything, even in its 
want of omniscience, or “ ignorance.” When, 
again, Severus maintained that the Divine and the 
Human "Wills in the united Natures were also so 
united that there coidd be no volition of the one 
nature one way and the other nature in another 
direction, he was preparing the way for that 
development of his opinion which was made by 
the Monothelites, who maintained that there 
was only one will in Christ as well as only 
one nature. 

After the death of Severus, and of Timothy 
II., who was sole patriarch of Alexandria during 
the fifteen years in which Severus was so promi- 
nent a leader of the Monophysites, a new schism 
broke out among the latter, the clergy and men of 
wealth choosing Theodosius, a disciple of Severus, 
as successor to Timothy, the monks and the 
lower classes electing Gaianus, the leader of the 
Aphthartodocetae, whose party took the name of 
Gaianites. This division, and the energy of the 
Emperor Justinian in supporting the orthodox 
cause, led to a revival of the orthodox episcopate 
in the person of Paul, who was consecrated in 
the year 539, and who began a new Catholic 
succession of patriarchs, beside which the patri- 
archate of the Monophysites ran parallel for a 
century. During the greater part of Justinian’s 
reign [a.d. 527-565], the sect was much depressed, 
and broken up into a great number of parties. 
Its principles were condemned in synods held 
at Constantinople in the years 536 and 553, and 
the Emperor himself, who eventually adopted the 
opinions of the Aphthartodocetae, was always 
personally opposed to the Severian, cr predomi- 
nant, party of the Monophysites, and wrote 
against them [Justin. Imp. contr. Monoph. in 
Gall and. Bibl. Patr . xii. 292]. But towards the 
close of Justinian’s reign a disciple of Severus, 
Jacobus Baradaeus, or Zanzalus, Bishop of Edessa, 
[a.d. 541-578] began an energetic revival of 
Monophysite opinions in Syria, a revival which 
spread to Egypt also. From that time until the 
Mahometan armies began to overrun the East, 
the “ Jacobites,” as they now began to be called 
from the revivalist just named, were again a pros- 
perous and important sect ; and they so easily 
went over from the side of the orthodox Greek 
Emperors to that of the infidel conquerors, that 
the latter shewed them much favour, and eventu- 
ally established them as the recognised Christi- 
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anity of the new empire in Egypt. [Jacobites. 
Evagr. Hist. Reel. Eenaudot, Hist. Patriarch . 
Alex. Assemann. Diss. de Monoph. in Bihl. 
Orient, ii. Gicsclcr’s Commentatio qua Monophy- 
sitarum varice .... opiniones . . . illustrantur. 
Scale’s Hist. East. Ch. Patriarch. Alexandr. 
Dorner’s Person of Christ. II. i. Clark’s transl.]. 

MONOTHELITES [Movo&A^tgu]. An here- 
tical school developed within the Eastern Church 
in the earlier half of the seventh century, through 
an attempt to harmonize the orthodox doctrine 
of the Incarnation with the opinions held by the 
Monophysite sects. The distinctive tenet of the 
Monothelites was that the Divine and Human 
Natures of Christ did not possess separate Divine 
and Human Wills, but one Will (yovov OkXyya) 
partly Human and partly Divine. 

The name of the Mono thelites first appears in 
the writings of St. John of Damascus in the 
middle of the eighth century, but the origin of 
their opinion may be traced as far back as to 
Severus, the deprived patriarch of Antioch, who, 
during the last fiteen years of his life [a.d. 520- 
535] resided in Alexandria, and became the 
founder of the later school of Monophysites. In 
some fragments of his writings which have come 
down to modern times, Severus remarks that our 
Lord’s words, “ Not My will, but Thine be done” 
[Luke xxii. 42], do not prove the existence of a 
will distinct from the Divine Will, nor that there 
was any struggle or resistance on the part of the 
Saviour’s Soul as if He had a human fear of death 
or a human unwillingness to die ; but that the 
words are so set down by way of accommodation, 
and for Christian instruction [Mai, Coll. Nov. 
vii. 288]. But the distinct formulation of the 
Monothelite dogma is attributed to Theodore, 
Bishop of Pharan in Arabia. Although not a 
Monophysite, Theodore taught that all the acts of 
Christ proceeded from one principle, originating 
in the Word, and operating through the human 
soul and body. Hence, though the Logos and 
the Manhood were distinct natures, they were 
both acted upon by one and the same ivepyeia ; 
and there being one activity, there was one will 
by which it was moved, that will being divine. 
[Avrou yap to 6k\rjp.a ev earn, Kal tovto OetKov. 
Mansi, Concil. xi. 568.] 

Athanasius, the Monophysite patriarch of An- 
tioch, was a zealous convert to the opinion of 
Theodore, and laid it before the Emperor Ilera- 
clius as offering a basis for such a compromise 
between his sect and the Church as might enable 
them to reunite in one communion. The idea of 
reunion was taken up with enthusiasm both by 
the Emperor and by Sergius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople; and the see of Alexandria becom- 
ing vacant [a.d. 630], Cyrus, Bishop of Pharis, 
was translated thither for the purpose of effecting 
it in that city, which was the intellectual strong- 
hold of the Monophysites. Immediately after 
his appointment, Cyrus held a council, at which 
terras of reunion were arranged in nine articles, 
all of which were orthodox except the seventh, 
in which the opinion of Theodore was affirmed 
m the words rov avrov era Xptcrror Kal vlov 
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kvtpyovv Tot ra OtoTrparrj Kal drOpioTTtva pi £ dear- 
SpiKrj kvcpyciy [Mansi, Concil. xi. 565], where the 
theandric operation appears intended to compre- 
hend the idea of one will alone, as expressed by 
Theodore in the passage previously quoted. This 
canon was protested against by a learned monk 
named Sophronius, who declared that it revived 
the Apollinarian heresy which made the Divine 
Nature of Christ to be the Soul of His Human 
Nature, but Cyrus disregarded this protest, and a 
formal reunion of the Monophysites and the Church 
was effected in the spring of a.d. 633. This was 
looked upon as a victory over orthodoxy by the 
former, and many of the orthodox were alienated. 

In the following year Sophronius was appointed 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and at once embarked in 
a controversy respecting the new dogma. His 
opposition was so formidable, that Sergius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, thought it desirable 
to obtain the countenance of Honorius, Bishop 
of Eome, to whom he wrote a detailed account 
of the origin and progress of the controversy, 
including the nine canons which had formed the 
basis of reconciliation. The Eoman Pope re- 
plied in terms approving of the policy which had 
been adopted, and assenting to the Monothelite 
dogma, though regarding it as an unpractical 
piece of controversy. But Honorius seems even 
to have gone further than Sergius in assenting to 
it ; for whereas the latter and Cyrus, with the 
canon passed in the council, had only spoken of 
one activity or Ivepyda , Honorius writes : “ Inas- 
much as the Humanity was naturally united with 
the Word, and Christ is therefore One, we ac- 
knowledge one will of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
unam voluntatem fatemur Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi” [Mansi, Concil. xi. 539]. Sophronius 
appealed to Honorius, sending to him Stephen, 
Bishop of Dora, and entreating him to oppose 
the growing heresy, but he only met with a sharp 
rebuke from the Pope, who admonished him to 
submit his opinion to that of Sergius, and no 
longer to teach that there was a duality of wills 
in Christ. Shortly afterwards Antioch was in 
the hands of the Saracens, and no more is heard 
of Sophronius. 

Within a few months after the correspondence 
with Honorius, the Emperor Heraclius followed 
the example of Zeno and Justinian by publishing 
[a.d. 638] an edict composed by Sergius, which 
contained an exposition of the faith, and hence 
received the name of the “ Ecthesis” ('EkOcotcs tt)s 
7rto-T€0)s). This forbad discussion on the subject 
of the unity or duality of the kvtpytiac, but laid 
down positively that the Catholic faith required 
the acknowledgment of one only will in Christ ; 
thus substantially embodying the statements which 
Sergius had received from Honorius, though in 
some parts using the words of the epistle which 
Sergius himself had written to Rome. [Mansi, 
Concil. x. 992.] 

The Ecthesis was quietly received in the East, 
but John IV., the successor of Honorius, rejected 
and condemned it in a council which he held at 
Rome in the year 641. He also wrote against 
it to the Emperor Constantine (son and successor 
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to ncraclius), and to Pyrrhus, the successor of 
Sergius [Theoplian. Chronograph, i. 508 ; Mansi, 
Concll. x. 682, xi. 9]; but his remonstrances pro- 
duced no effect upon either emperor or patriarch. 
In a few years, however, the edict was with- 
drawn by Constans IT., and its place supplied 
[a. i). 648] by another called the “Type” [ tvtto 9 
rijs' Wo-tcws], which strictly forbad, under penal- 
ties, all controversy respecting the mode in which 
Christ’s will or energy is exercised, and required 
both clergy and laity to keep within the bounds 
of conciliar statements [Mansi, Concil. x. 1029]. 
This penal suppression of truth, as well as false- 
hood, was so unacceptable at Rome, that Martin, 
who was then Pope, immediately summoned 
a council to meet at the Lateran, which, in a.d. 
649, condemned the Monothelite heresy, the 
Ecthesis and the Type, and anathematized Theo- 
dore, Sergius, Cyrus, Pyrrhus, and also Paul, the 
reigning patriarch of Alexandria. The Emperor 
was so" indignant at this disregard of his autho- 
rity, that he caused the Pope to be treated with 
great severity. He was carried to Constantinople 
as a criminal, tortured and banished to the Crimea, 
where he died in the year 655, to be numbered 
among the martyrs of the Western and the Con- 
fessors of the Eastern Church. His great intel- 
lectual supporter at the council had been a Greek 
abbot named Maximus : and he too underwent 
a long persecution, being scourged, having his 
tongue cut out, and at last dying a death little 
short of martyrdom just as he had reached his 
place of exile, a.d. 662. 

The final and authoritative condemnation of 
the Monothelite heresy took place at the Sixth 
General Council held at Constantinople in the 
year 680. This council was summoned by Con- 
stantine Pogonatus [a.d. 668-685], the successor 
of Constans II., and sat from November 7th, 
680, to September 16th, 681, the Emperor him- 
self sometimes presiding. The English bishop 
Wilfrid was present, and brought home the acts 
of the council to be accepted by the Church of 
England at the Council of Hatfield [lladdan 
& Stubbs’ Councils , iii. 140]. An exact and labor- 
ious inquiry was made into the arguments which 
were alleged by Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
on the Monothelite side, and those of Pope 
Agatho’s deputation on that of the orthodox 
faith, but it was not until the thirteenth of its 
eighteen sessions that the council arrived at any 
decision. At last it was ruled that there are in 
Christ “ two natural wills and two natural opera- 
tions, without division, without conversion or 
change, with nothing like antagonism, and nothing 
like confusion,” but that at the same time the 
Human Will of Christ could not come into colli- 
sion with His Divine Will, but is in all things 
subject to it. An anathema was also pronounced 
on Theodore, Sergius, Honorius, and all who had 
maintained the heresy : this anathema being con- 
firmed by Leo II., who wrote to the Emperor 
respecting his own predecessor in the See of Rome 
“ Anatliematizamus . . . neenon et Honorium 
qui hanc apostolicam ecclcsiam non apostolicre 
traditionis doctrina lustravit, sed profana prodi- 
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Concil. xi. 631-637, 731]. This anathema of 
Pope Honorius was repeated by his successors 
for three centuries. 

After this oecumenical condemnation of Mono- 
thelitism little more is heard of the heresy. The 
controversy which had risen respecting it was 
soon supplanted by that of the Iconoclasts, and 
the only Monothelites known in recent times are 
the small community of the Mahonites, who in- 
habit the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. [Combefis. 
Hist. hcer. Monothelit. Paris, 1648. Assemann, 
Bill. Orient. Dorner’s Person of Christ. II. i. 
Clark’s transl. Neale’s Hist. East. Ch. Patriarch. 
Alex .] 

MONTANISTS. A sect of the second cen- 
tury which claimed, in virtue of new revelations, 
to introduce a dispensation of the Spirit superior 
to that of Christ and His Apostles ; and to per- 
fect accordingly the discipline of the Church in 
the matters of the power of the keys, the rule of 
marriage, the rules of food and fasting, and the 
permission to save life in time of persecution. 

This sect is now usually called Montanist [as 
it was by Theod. Hcer. fab. iii. 2], from its 
founder Montanus, a native of Ardaba, a village 
of Mysia adjoining Phrygia [anon, author in 
Euseb. II. E. v. 16], but of old more commonly 
Phrygian or Cataphrygian [so Eusebius, v. 14 ; 
EpiphaiiiuSjXlviii. ; Augustine, xxvi. ; Philastrius, 
xlix.] from the country ; sometimes (or more pro- 
perly a branch of them) Pepuzians, from Pepnza, 
a town in Western Phrygia, in which they located' 
the heavenly Jerusalem [Epiph. xlviii. 14]. 

The author 1 whom Eusebius quotes dates the 
rise of Montanus in the proconsulship of Gratus 
in Asia, but the year of this proconsulship has 
not been ascertained ; Eusebius [ Chronicle ] in 
the twelfth year of Marcus Antoninus, i.e . a.d. 
171, which agrees with Eusebius’ narrative 
[v. 3] of the letters of the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons. Epiplianius gives the date a.d. 156, 
and Pearson and Beausobre follow him. Euse- 
bius, however, is more correct in his chronology 
than Epiphanius, and the later date is much 
more consistent than the earlier with the appear- 
ance of Montanism in Rome. 

Gieseler and Milman remark that the national 
character of the Phrygians impressed itself on 
their Christianity, and led to a sensuous enthusi- 
astic worship of the Deity and to a wild mys- 
ticism. But this cannot have been the cause 
of the Montanist movement ; it can only have 
given a peculiar character to the movement, and 
influenced its details. For Montanism is but 
one of a number of similar movements in the 
Church. At intervals, throughout the annals of 
Christianity, the Holy Ghost has been summoned 
by the hopes, felt as present by the kindled 
imaginations, been proclaimed by the passionate 
enthusiasm of a few, as accomplishing in them 
the imperfect revelation ; as the third revelation 
which is to supersede and to fulfil the Law and 

1 Not Asterius Urbanus, who is an older writer quoted 
by the anonymous author whom Eusebius cites [Routh, 
Rcl. Sctcr. ii. p. 209]. 
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the Gospel. This notion appears again in the 
Middle Ages as the doctrine of the Abbot Joachim, 
of John Peter de Oliva, and the Pratricelli ; in 
a milder form it is that of George Pox and of 
Barclay [Milman, Latin Christ . i. 1]. In the 
Irvingites of our day the same notion is but 
slenderly disguised. For if God restores Apostles 
to His Church, it is quite open to the Irvingites 
to argue that as the Church developed itself from 
St. James of Jerusalem to St. Paul of Antioch, 
so it may develope itself beyond the Gospel of St. 
Paul under later Apostles. In ail these cases 
there is a striving, but a misguided striving, after 
a higher standard. This striving is at first, it 
may be, an endeavour to raise the Church above 
that which is its normal condition since Apostolic 
days to the extraordinary condition of those 
days, not only in piety and charity, which is the 
endeavour of every good man, and tends to a 
true revival of religion, but in apostolic and 
prophetic mission, in the extraordinary ^aplo-para 
of the Holy Spirit. As human infirmities and 
passions enter more and more into such a mis- 
guided endeavour, as knowledge puffeth up, as 
pride and the love of pre-eminence are engendered, 
as fanaticism begins and grows, new revelations 
are asserted, and a claim set up that a new dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, in a new Gospel, is begun. 
Such a movement could hardly fail to take place 
at a time when the miraculous powers and gifts 
which marked the introduction of the Gospel 
were ceasing. An enthusiast would be naturally 
tempted to connect a low standard of holiness, a 
decline of faith and love, with the cessation of 
those gifts; and therefore to seek their renewal. 
To suppose such an origin of Montanus* career 
is both more just to all parties concerned and 
more in accordance with history, than to suppose 
him from the first an impostor. Montanus and 
Alcibiades and Theodotus raised up in many an 
opinion that they prophesied : and this belief 
was so much the more increased concerning their 
prophesying, for that as yet in several churches 
Avere wrought many and stupendous effects of the 
Holy Spirit [Euseb. H. E. v. 3]. Origen, about 
seventy years later, notes that the prophetic 
poA\ r er had all but ceased, that only some traces 
of it Avere in his time to be seen \cont. Cels. viii. 
p. 337, Spencer, 1677]. The esteem in Avhich 
Montanus Avas at first held by the Bishop of 
Borne, and Tertullian’s joining his party, are thus 
best explained. Montanus, then, as an enthusiast 
passing into an ecstasy, announced that the Holy 
Spirit had imparted Itself to him for the purpose 
of raising the Church to perfection. 1 

That these ecstasies were a mere simulation 
there is no reason Avhatever for asserting. In 
Eusebius they are thus described : “ Montanus, in 
the excessive desire of his soul to take the lead, 
gave the adversary occasion against himself, so 
that he Avas carried aAvay in spirit, and wrought 
up into a certain kind of frenzy and irregular 

1 This statement is obtained by correcting the anony- 
mous author in Eusebius by the more charitable language 
of the martyrs* letters [Enseb. v. 16 and 3. Regarding 
the ecstasy, see Gieseler’s note, i. p. 147]. 
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ecstasy, raving, and speaking, and uttering strange 
things.” In Tertullian they are described thus 
(in the case of one of the prophetesses) : “ Nam 
quia spiritalia charismata agnoscimus, post Joan- 
nem quoque prophetiam meruimus eonsequi. Est 
hodie soror apud nos revelation um charismata 
sortita, quas in Ecclesia inter Dominica solemnia 
per eestasin in spiritu patitur; conversatur cum 
angel is, aliquando etiam cum Domino, et videt 
et audit sacramenta, et quorundam corda dig- 
noscit, et medicinas desiderantibus submittit. 
flam vero prout scripturoe leguntur, aut psalmi 
canuntur, aut adlocutiones proferuntur, aut peti- 
tions delegantur, ita inde materiae visionibus 
subministrantur. Forte nescio quid de anima 
disserueramus, cum ea soror in spiritu esset. 
Post transacta solcnnia dimissa plebe, quo usu 
solet nobis renunciare quae viderit,” etc. [de 
Anima , c.ix. p. 311, ed. 1641]. These appear to be 
genuine ecstasies of fanaticism, Avhich, at a time 
Avhen Charismata had not altogether ceased, and 
in men Avho earnestly coveted those Charismata, 
Avould naturally ape the Charisma of prophecy. 
They were pseudo-prophetical raptures. Chry- 
sostom laid doAvn this difference betAveen true 
and false prophets. It is the property of a 
diviner to be ecstatical, to undergo some violence, 
to be tossed and hurried about like a madman. 
But it is othenvise Avith a prophet, Avhose under- 
standing is awake, Avhose mind is in a sober and 
orderly temper, Avho knoAVS everything that he 
saith [Horn. 28, 1 Cor.]. This sobriety of mind 
and evenness of temper does not exclude the 
strong emotions, varying perhaps according to 
the subject-matter of the prophecy, Avhich appear 
so frequently in the Old Testament [Jer. xxiii. 9 ; 
Ezek. iii. 14; Dan. x. 8], but the prophet does 
not lose his self-control. The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets. 

The Charisma of prophecy, the true propheti- 
cal spirit, seated itself as Avell in the rational as 
in the sensitive poAvers ; it did not alienate the 
mind, but informed and enlightened it. The 
pseudo-prophetical spirit was seated in the imagi- 
native powers and faculties inferior to reason ; 
upon these the foreign force acted (if foreign force 
there were, such as the lying spirit of 1 Kings 
xxii. 21), or from the natural excitement of these 
the pretended spirit of prophecy Avas engendered. 
Thus the true prophetical influx and a mistaken 
enthusiasm had this in common, that both made 
strong impressions upon the imaginative poAvers, 
and required the imaginative faculty to be vigor- 
ous and potent. Considering this common ele- 
ment, considering too that the true gift of the 
spirit Avas subject to the control of him Avho 
possessed it, and might be used “ decently and in 
order” [1 Cor. xiv. 4], and therefore might 
also be used indecently and disorderly, it is easy 
to imagine that there Avas difficulty in distinguish- 
ing betAveen the true and the false, and that a 
true Charisma Avrongly used might be Avith- 
drawn, and the enthusiasm of him Avho had pos- 
sessed it might continue an imitation of it. The 
true prophet might pass into the false prophet, 
and be for some time undetected. 
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The Fathers gave it as the mark of the false pro- 
phets that they spoke in an ecstasy. But among 
the lies (writes Clement of Alexandria) the false 
prophets also told some true things. In reality 
they prophesied in an ecstasy as the servants of 
the Apostate [Strom. I. xvii.]. This test was 
applied to the pretensions of Montanus by the 
historian Miltiades. “ The false prophet,” lie 
wrote, “ is carried away by a vehement ecstasy.” 

. . . “ They will never be able to shew that any 
in the Old or Xew Testaments were thus violently 
agitated and carried away in spirit” [Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. v. 17]. So too by Jerome: “ .Non 
loquitur propheta Iv eKardcrei, ut Montanus et 
PriscaMaximillaque delirant” [Procem. in Nahum. 
See also the prefaces to Isaiah and Habakkuk]. 1 

It is impossible now, and probably was im- 
possible during Montana’ career, to say whether 
lie was knowingly a deceiver ; but the marks of 
enthusiasm passing into fanaticism are much 
stronger than the marks of imposture. In this 
case, as in many others, the more charitable 
judgment which refers Montanus’ career to mis- 
taken enthusiasm, is probably more just than 
that which refers it to disappointed ambition. 

That these new revelations announced a new 
dispensation, or at least were so interpreted, is 
clear from Tertullian’s distinguishing the times of 
the Paraclete from the times of Christ. Tertul- 
lian argues that as Christ took away what Moses 
commanded, the Paraclete may have forbidden 
the indulgences which Paul allowed. Hardness 
of heart occasioned certain precepts of Moses, 
infirmity of the flesh certain indulgences of Paul 
[de Monogam. p. 686]. The time of the Para- 
clete is the time of Montanus. In the beginning 
of the same tract our Lord’s words, “ When the 
Spirit is come, He will guide you into all truth,” 
are explained in the same way of the new reve- 
lation of discipline [pp. 673-4] ; and expressly 
also in the tract, de Virg. Vel. [p. 192] : “ Quae 
est ergo Paracleti administrate nisi luec, quod 
disciplina dirigitur, quod scripture revelantur, 
quod intellectus reformatur, quod ad meliora 
proficitur ? ” “ Justitia primo fuit in rudimentis, 
natura Deum metuens : deliinc per Legem et 
Prophetas promovit in infantiam : dehinc per 
Evangelium efferbuit in juventutem: nunc per 
Paracletum componitur in maturitatem” [p. 193], 

Consequently, Christians before Montanus were 
only Psychici. “ Et nos quidem postea agnitio 
Paracleti atque defensio disjunxit a Psychicis” 
[cidv. Prax. p. 634]. The followers of Montanus 
were Spiritales, TrvtvfiaTiKol. 

Excepting this infringement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Catholic Church, Montanus and his 
followers were orthodox. Jerome [Epist. liv. ad, 

1 “ Neque vero (ut Montanus cum insanis feminis som- 
niat) prophetse in ccstasi sunt locuti, ut nescirent quid 
loquerentur, et cum alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent quid 
dicerent” [Hieron. Proem. in Esai .]. “ Adversum Mon- 

tani dogma perversum intelligit (propheta) quod videt : nec 
ut amens loquitur, nec in rnorem insanientium feminarum 
dat sine mente sonum. Ex 1 Cor. xiv. intelligitur, pro- 
phetain posse et loqui et tacere cum velit. Qui autem 
inecstasi, id est,invitus, loquitur, nec tacere nec loqui in 
sua potestate liabct” [Froccm. in Habacuc. v. p. 185. 
fed. 1616]. 
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Marcellam], Socrates [i. 23], Sozomenns [ii. 18], 
attribute Sabellianism to them. Such statements 
are true of the sect in a second stage (as will be 
hereafter noticed), but that they are not true of 
Montanus himself and his immediate followers 
we may believe from Tertullian’s works, espe- 
cially his Treatise against Praxcas, and from the 
testimony of Epiphanius [xlviii. 1], and Theo- 
doret [Her. fab. iii. 2. See Bull, Defen. Fid. 
Nic. II. i. 15, and vii. 7]. 

The prophesyings of Montanus, Prisca, and 
Maximilla, accepted by their followers as revela- 
tions, related to the discipline of the Church. 

I. St. John’s words, “ a sin not unto death,” 
and a “ sin unto death,” were held to divide sins, 
as regards the outward act, into two classes, for 
the former of which alone the sacrament of pen- 
ance was appointed, and in which alone the abso- 
lution of the Church might be given. The latter 
(it was not denied) were remissible by Almighty 
God, but no ministration of forgiveness was ap- 
pointed for them. “ Causas poenitentise delicta 
condicimus. Htec dividimus in duos exitus. Alia 
erunt remissibilia, alia irremissibilia. Secundum 
quod nemini dubium est alia castigationem me- 
reri, alia damnationem.” And again, after nam- 
ing St. Paul’s obtaining mercy for what he had 
done ignorantly in unbelief, Tertullian continues : 
“ Quod si dementia Dei ignorantibus adhuc et 
infidelibus competit, ntique et poenitentia ad se 
clementiam invitat, salva ilia poenitentiae specie 
post fidem, quae aut levioribus delictis veniam ab 
Episcopo consequi poterit, aut majoribus et irre- 
missibilibus a Deo solo” [Tert. de Pudicit . pp. 
717, 738]. These “ capitalia delicta” are called 
also, in a like sense, “ ineoneessibilia,” “ imrnun- 
dabilia” [pp. 726, 742]. In the Montanist sys- 
tem, then, such sinners ceased, ipso facto , to be 
members of the Church. 

II. Second marriages were altogether con- 
demned by Montanus. They were held to be 
no other than fornication, and to have been per- 
mitted by St. Paul in consequence of his know- 
ledge and prophecy having been only in part 
[Auctor. Prcedestinati, Hrnr. xxvi. ; Tert. de Mono - 
gamut , pp. 669, 675, 681; de Exhort. Castit . 
pp. 664, 670]. 

Apollonius, quoted by Eusebius [//. E. v. 
18], adds that Montanus taught A vems ya/xwr, 
dissolution of marriage, and that Prisca and 
Maximilla, as soon as they received the Spirit, 
abandoned their husbands. Wernsdorf [see 
Eouth’s note, Pel. Sac. i. 473] observed that 
this teaching was not by precept, but by the 
examples of the two prophetesses. It is con- 
trary to Tertullian’s principles, who defended the 
one marriage as honourable and holy [Tertull. 
adv. Marc. i. 29, p. 452]. It is doubtful 
whether Apollonius’ evidence regarding the t^o 
prophetesses can be implicitly relied upon. 

III. Montanus appointed two Lents in the 
year besides that observed by the Church, and 
two weeks of Xerophagy [Hieron. Epist. liv. 
ad J far cell am ; Comm, ad Cap. i. Aggcei ; Tert. 
de Jejuni is]. Kaye sums up the differences 
between the orthodox and Montanists on the 
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subject of fasting thus : “ With respect to the 
Jejunium or total abstinence from food, the 
orthodox thought that the interval between onr 
Saviour’s Death and Besurreetion was the only 
period during which the Apostles observed a 
total fast ; and consequently the only period 
during which fasting was of positive obligation 
upon all Christians. At other times it rested 
with themselves to determine whether they 
would fast or not. The Montanists, on the 
contrary, contended that there were other seasons 
during which fasting was obligatory, and that 
the appointment of those seasons constituted a 
part of the revelations of the Paraclete. With 
respect to the Dies Stationarii , the Montanists 
not only pronounced the fast obligatory on all 
Christians, but prolonged it until the evening, 
instead of terminating it, as was the orthodox 
custom, at the ninth hour. In the observance of 
Xerophagioe, the Montanists abstained not only 
from flesh and wine like the orthodox, but also 
from richer fruits, and omitted their customary 
ablutions” [Kaye, on Tertvll. p. 416], Apol- 
lonius [in Euseb. IL E. v. 18], in this particular, 
simply notices of Montanus, “This is he who 
laid down laws of fasting,” pointing out in these 
words that Montanus’ offence was not the change 
of one law for another, but the imposition of a 
law where there had been liberty. 

IV. Men are not to flee in persecution. For 
if persecution proceeds from God, it is no way 
their duty to flee from what has God for its 
author: it ought not to be avoided, and it 
cannot be evaded [Tert. de Fuga , sec iv. pp. 
631, 692]. Our Lord’s command [Matt. x. 
23] was a special command to the Apostles, that 
they might fulfil their mission. Our Lord’s own 
conduct w r as ruled by the same principle. And 
if we may not flee, neither may we buy off per- 
secution, “ Sicut fuga redemptio gratuita est ; ita 
redemptio nummaria fuga est” [pp. 693-697]. 
The anonymous author in Eusebius asserts, how- 
ever [H. E. v. 16], that there had been no 
Montanist martyrs. 

In these rules of discipline there is little that 
had not been already advocated, or at least 
prepared for, in one or another part of the 
Church. St. Cyprian mentions that some of 
his predecessors had denied penance and recon- 
ciliation to adulterers [Epist. ad Antonian, p. 
110, Fell]; and his letter being written a.d. 
252, this may reach back to the time of Mpn- 
tanus. The refusal however was, as Augustine 
remarked in a like case, “ non desperatione indul- 
gent^, sed rigore discipline” [Epist. ad Bonifae. 
See Marshall’s Pen. Disc. p. 86]. An undue 
estimate of celibacy and marriage was far from 
uncommon. Athenagoras had declared that a 
second marriage was but a cloked adultery [ Legat . 
cap. xxxiii.]. Ascetic practices were considered 
neither unusual nor blameable ; and the Church 
bad its laws of fasting, of which the rules of 
Montanus were an extension. 

In what respect then was Montanus a heretic 1 
His heresy lay not in the rules themselves, but 
m the foundation on which they were made to 
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rest. The rules themselves, although in some 
respects an unwarrantable narrowing of Christian 
liberty, and in other respects an unwarrantable 
denial of divinely-appointed means of reconcili- 
ation, were yet such as need not interrupt com- 
munion between a church which adopted them 
and a church which refused them, if adopted 
only as disciplinary. For was there anything 
heretical in the simple doctrine that Charismata 
had not ceased in the Church. But that these 
Charismata introduced a new dispensation supe- 
rior to that of Christ and His Apostles is a 
doctrine in a high degree heretical. That Christ 
who came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets, 
and promised His Holy Spirit to His Apostles 
to guide them into all truth, bequeathed to His 
Church only an insufficient morality, and a dis- 
pensation which needed to be supplemented by 
the Paraclete of Montanus, is utterly inconsistent 
with a true reception of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, and of the Holy Ghost who 
spake by the Prophets. The distinction in Mon- 
tanus’ system between the Paraclete and the Holy 
Ghost is not a distinction (or difference rather), 
of Person or Kature, but the distinction of a 
plenary bestowal for a complete revelation 
following a partial bestowal for an imperfect 
and temporary revelation. It may be compared, 
and is virtually compared by Tertullian in the 
passages cited above from the treatises de 
Monog. and de Virg. Vel. } to the distinction 
drawn by St. John when he says, “The Holy 
Ghost was not yet given.” It was the same 
Spirit in the Mosaic and the Christian dispen- 
sations, yet might be called another on account 
of the different and larger grace of the Christian 
dispensation. So the Paraclete is in Person and 
Being identified with the Holy Ghost, but the 
larger measure of the Spirit given for the com- 
pletion of Christianity introduces a distinction 
by which the Holy Ghost bestowed on the 
Apostles is inferior to the Paraclete. The 
Paraclete is undeniably identified with the 
promised Spirit of Truth, i.e. the promise of our 
Lord, which the Church believes to have been 
fulfilled on the first Pentecost-day, was not 
fulfilled until the Spirit came on Montanus. 1 
Mosheim [cent. ii. p. ii. cap. v. sect. 23, note], 
we must take the liberty of saying, entirely 
mistakes the nature of the distinction, if his 
words imply, as we understand them to imply, 
a teacher other than the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. This heresy gave a character 
to the new disciplinary rules. It introduced 
also schism in its most aggravated form, assert- 
ing that the party of Montanus alone was the 
true Church, the Pneumatici, all other nominal 
Christians being Psychici. 2 

It is consistent with this that Montanus, 

1 Tertullian’s words are \de Virg. Vel. p. 292] : “Cum 
venerit ille spiritus veritatis, deducet vos m omnem 
veritatem, et supervenientia renunciabit vobis. Sed et 
snpra de hoc ejus opere pronunciavit. Quae est ergo 
Paracleti administratio nisi haec ? ” &c. The Paraclete 
is the promised Spirit of Truth. 

2 “ Xos — quos Spiritales inerito dici facit agnitio 
spiritalium Charismatum” [de Monog. p. 673]. 
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Prisca, and Maximilla had no successors. If 
they had pretended to ordinary Charismata, they 
might have had successors — as the plenary 
prophets of a complete revelation there was no 
room for successors. 

Such was Montanism in its first stage. The 
Catholic writers who opposed the heresy in its 
early form did not deny the possible or actual 
continuance of Charismata in the Church, hut 
the genuineness of the Montanist prophesyings. 
And they rested this question on the difference 
between an Ikotcmtis and a true prophetic rapture. 
There were also many synods held in which the 
novel doctrines were examined and rejected, and 
those who held them excommunicated [Euseb. 
II. E. v. 1G]. One of these was held at Hie- 
rapolis [a.d. 173] by Apollinarius, with twenty- 
six bishops. It is named by the author of the 
LibeUus Synudicas , an authority to which Cave 
says he should not have trusted had it not been 
for the statement of Eusebius that such councils 
were held. If the date of this council be cor- 
rectly given it is almost necessary to adopt an 
earlier date than a.d. 171 for the commence- 
ment of Montanus’ prophesyings. 

The second stage of Montanism is clearly 
marked by an alteration in the formula of Bap- 
tism. Montanus himself had retained the Ca- 
tholic form. For this we have the evidence of 
Athanasius, who writes : <frpvye s ... to. ovopara 
AeyovTes ouSer yrrov elcriv atperiKoi [cont. Avian . 
Or. ii. 43]. He is writing of Baptism, and the 
“names” are the Fames of the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. Even without this evidence we 
should have been slow to think that Tertullian 
could have fallen so low as to baptize in the Name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of Montanus. 
That this was done in the second stage of the 
heresy is stated by Basil [Epist. clxxxviii. Canon . 
Prima , iii. 268, Paris 1730] and Theophylact 
[in Luc . xxiv. 45-53], and their statements are cor- 
roborated by the decrees of the Councils of 
Laodicea and Constantinople, that the Montanists 
be baptized for reception into the Church [Laod. 
viii. ; Constant, vii.]. Athanasius did not deny 
the validity of the baptism he names, but asserts 
the heresy of the sect. It appears, then, to be 
true that the later sect actually held that Mon- 
tanus was the Paraclete, in which case Jerome’s 
statements are explained and verified [Epist. liv. 
ad Marccllam]. He says, that the Montanists, 
following the opinion of Sabellius, bring the 
Trinity to the narrow restraints of One Person : 
that, in their system, God at first intended to 
have the world by Moses and the Prophets, but 
be cause He could not effect His design that way, 
fie assumed a body of the Virgin, and preached 
in Christ, under the species of a Son, and suffered 
death for our sakes. And because by these two 
degrees He could not save the world, at last He 
descended by the Holy Ghost into Montanus, 
Prisca, and Maximilla. The assertion that Mon- 
tanus was the Paraclete can only have been made 
on the notion that the Paraclete was a manifesta- 
tion of Deity, embodied in Montanus, or which 
is tantamount to it, one of the Simonian Boots 
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taken from the Deity. [Simon ians.] /Esehines 
is named in the Appendix to the de Prescrip- 
tion e Ilereticonun as at the head of this later 
heresy. 

It is needless to attempt to follow the sect 
into its obscure subdivisions. Besides their 
usual names, Montanists and Cataphryges, other 
appellations were applied to them, some of which 
may have referred to particular sections, while 
others were mere names of derision [Giescler]. 
The Montanists had their peculiar ecclesiastical 
constitution. Jerome writes: “Habent primes 
de Pepusa Phrygia Patriarehas: secundum quos 
appellant Cenonas : atque ita in tertium, i. e. 
prene ultimum locum Episcopi devolvuntur” 
[Ep. liv. ad Marcellant\. No explanation is 
given of the word “ Cenonas.” It may be that 
the office is specially referred to in the words 
el Kal pkyicrToi A eyotvro of the Laodicean canon. 
This constitution continued down to the sixth 
century. The last laws against them proceeded 
from Justinian [a.d. 530 and 532 : see Cod. 
lib. i. tit. 5, 1. 18-21. GieselerJ. At this time, 
if Procopius’ Historia Arcana may be trusted, 
some Montanists in Phrygia, driven to despera- 
tion, shut themselves up in their conventicles, 
set fire to them, and perished in the flames [Hist. 
Arc. ii. pp. 34, 35]. 

It has been noticed incidentally that the early 
movement of Montanism was not regarded un- 
favourably at Borne. The letters of the Lyonese 
martyrs to the Asiatic Churches, and to Eleu- 
thertis, Bishop of Borne, appear to have been at 
least apologetic, if not recommendatory of Mon- 
tanism [Euseb. H. E. v. 3]. Elaborate state- 
ments of the resemblance of Montanism to 
orthodoxy, and of the probable holiness of Mon- 
tanus, may be seen in Baronins, and in Bigaltius’ 
Preface to Tertullian. It appears further, from 
Tertullian, that the Bishop of Borne, probably 
Victor, was on the point of formally recognising 
the new prophets, when Praxeas, a confessor, 
came from Asia to Borne, and by his reports of 
the character of the pretended revelations, in- 
duced the bishop to change his opinion, and to 
renounce communion with the Montanists [adv. 
Praxeain, p. 634]. 

Praxeas proving himself a heretic [Praxeans], 
Tertullian had the controversial advantage, which 
he was not slow to seize, of representing the 
heresy and the opposition to Montanism in the 
same light. “ Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas 
Bonne procuravit, prophetiam expulit, et hteresim 
intulit ; Paracletum fugavit et Patrem crueifixit.” 
Victor however took decided measures against 
Montanism, the most important particular of 
which is given by Tertullian: “Audio etiam 
edietum esse propositum et quidem peremp- 
toriuni : Pontifex scilicet Maximus, Episeopus 
Episcoporum, edicit : ego et moeeliioe et forni- 
eationis delieta pcenitentia funetis dimitto” [de 
Pudicit. cap. i.]. Separate Montanist churches 
were formed in the West. Augustine relates that 
in his time the remnant of the Tertullianists in 
Carthage returned to the Catholic Church [liar. 
Ixxxvi.]. The author of Prccdestinatus infers that 
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the Tertullianists had furmed a peculiar sect 
separated from the other Montanists. Gieseler 
denies the correctness of this inference [ Compend . 
i. p. 214, note 6]. But, considering what later 
Montanism was, disciples of Tertullian cannot 
hut have separated themselves from the main 
body : and that the main body fell into the 
deeper heresy which has been named, the testi- 
monies given above prove conclusively. 

It is evident that Montanism was in no incon- 
siderable part a carrying out of orthodox prin- 
ciples, that on this account it was at first well re- 
ceived in Borne, that as such it has left its mark 
on the Church at large. Dr. Newman observes 
“ that while it is chiefly in Tertullian’s Montan- 
istic works that strong statements occur of the 
unalterable ness of the Creed, yet, on the other 
hand, the very foundation of Montanism is de- 
velopement, not of doctrine, but of discipline and 
conduct. In its whole system Montanism is a 
remarkable anticipation or presage of develope- 
ments which soon began to shew themselves in 
the Church, though they were not perfected for 
centuries after. The prophets of the Montan- 
ists prefigure the Church’s doctors, and their 
inspiration her infallibility, their revelations her 
developements” [Newman’s Essay on Develupe- 
ment, pp. 349-352]. Since these words were 
written a new significance has been given to them 
by the proceedings of the Vatican Council, which 
has associated with the individual person of the 
Pope an infallibility that has hitherto been asso- 
ciated only with the collective Episcopate of 
Christendom. The principle of Montanism has 
thus been revived in a remarkable manner ; and 
grave apprehensions may be felt whether its re- 
vival may not ultimately be developed to a still 
further extent in the direction of that funda- 
mental error respecting the Holy Spirit which 
characterized the heresy of Montanus. 

MONTENSES. This name seems to have 
been a local name of the Donatists : St. Augus- 
tine saying distinctly that in his time those heretics 
were called “ Montenses” at Borne. [Aug. Hcer. 
lxix.]. Epiphanius and Theodoret both associate 
the name, on the other hand, with the Novatians 
[Epiph. Hcer. lix. ; Theodor. Hcer. fab . iii. 5]. 
In the early list of heresies which goes by the 
name of St. Jerome it is said that the Montenses 
were found chiefly at Borne, and that they were 
so named because they had concealed themselves 
in the hill-country during a time of persecution. 
This author speaks of them as distinct from the 
Donatists and the Novatians, but as adopting 
the heresy of the one as to the rejection of peni- 
tents and of the other as to re-baptism [Pseudo- 
Hieron. Indicul. cle Hceres. xxxiv.]. In one of 
the canons of the African code which directs the 
mode of receiving a person into the Church when 
coming “ de Donatistis vel de Montensibus,” the 
two names seem to be used as synonymous. 
[Doxatists.] 

MOBAVIANS. The sect originally known 
by the name of “Moravian Brethren” was part 
of that more moderate section of the Taborites, 
which began to shew itself in Prague about the 
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year 1450, under the protection of John Boky- 
czana, the Calixtine Archbishop of Prague; and 
which, assuming the general name of “ Brethren,” 
or “Brethren of the Law of Christ,” was dis- 
tinguished in Bohemia and Moravia respectively 
by the prefix “Bohemian” or “Moravian.” On 
the subjugation of the Taborites in 1453, a large 
number of them came round to this moderate 
party, and it spread widely through Moravia, 
many doubtless flying there to escape from the 
persecution of George Podiebrad, who came to 
the throne of Bohemia in 1461, and who, with 
Bokyczana, was then endeavouring to bring 
about a reconciliation between Borne and the 
Calixtines. During this persecution the “Breth- 
ren” hid themselves in caves and underground 
dwellings, and were thus contemptuously called 
“Jamnicii,” or “Burrowers” [“ Grubenheimer”]. 

The Bohemian and the Moravian part of the 
sect appear to have had a common organization, 
and to have co-operated together, whether in time 
of peace or of persecution, under the name of 
“ Unitas Eratrum.” They continued to increase 
notwithstanding the latter; and in the year 1467 
they constituted themselves into a formal sect 
by electing “elders” in an assembly held at 
Lhota. This election was made by lot, the 
assembly first selecting twenty names from which 
to choose, reducing these to nine, and then 
writing on three slips of paper the word “ Est,” 
and mixing them with nine other slips which 
were left blank. The three lots fell to Matthias 
of Kunewald, Thomas of Prschelanz, and Elias of 
Krschenow. The persons thus chosen were not 
ordained by bishops, nor is anything said of any 
ceremony of ordination whatever, a point of im- 
portance to remember in connection with the 
claims to an episcopal ministry which are 
asseided by modern Moravians. Shortly after- 
wards, at another synod, a discussion arose as to 
whether the persons so chosen by lot were really 
presbyters, or whether the office of a bishop was 
not necessary for that purpose. It was decided 
that a bishop’s intervention was not necessary 
but was expedient, and therefore “ to put it out 
of the adversaries’ power to dispute the validity 
of their office they would seek to obtain an 
episcopal ordination.” Three of the “elders” 
were therefore sent to Stephen, a “ Bishop” of 
the Waldenses, who had been banished from 
France, and was now settled in Austria ; and by 
him and his chorepiscopus, they were not only 
ordained as priests, but consecrated as bishops ; 
Michael of Szamberg being one of the number. 
Shortly afterwards Stephen was burnt as a 
heretic at Vienna. [Camerarius, Hist orica nar- 
ratio de Fratr. Orthod. eccl. in Bohemia , Moravia , 
et Polonia. Comenius, de Eccl . Fratr. in 
Boliem. et Morav. 116.] This consecration by 
a Waldensian bishop is alleged as conveying 
to the Moravian Brethren an apostolical suc- 
cession. But it must be remembered that the 
Waldenses did not originally, or perhaps ever, 
make any claim to such a succession in its 
ordinary sense, having no ground whatever for 
doing so. They alleged that as the Apostles 
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were all bishops though not ordained by men, so 
their founder AVnldo, having a divine mission as 
an apostle, had the same authority as the Apostles 
of our Lord had received twelve centuries before, 
that of consecrating successors in the newly 
established ministry [Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist, iii, 
-l 06, n. 20, Clark’s tr.J. The claims of the AYal- 
denses to an episcopal ministry were, in fact, 
based on a similar foundation to that of the 
lrvingites in a later age; and when Stephen 
handed on a ministerial succession to the Mo- 
ravians he handed on that which had been 
derived from the layman Waldo, just as the 
lrvingites hand on that which they have derived 
from a layman of their own body. [Irvingites.] 
Whether those laymen were entitled to be 
accounted apostles is a separate question. 

In the year 1481 the Brethren were made the 
subject of fresh persecution, and were banished 
from Moravia, whence they emigrated through 
Hungary and Transylvania to Moldavia. After 
six years a large proportion of them returned to 
Moravia, but some descendants of the original 
emigrants are still believed to exist among the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. The doctrines 
of the Brethren at this time are stated in three 
apologies which were sent by them to King 
Ladislaus, between the years 1504 and 1508. 
[Brown’s Fascic. i. 162, 172, 184.] They re- 
pudiated the Korn an doctrine of Purgatory, 
believing the true Purgatory to be in this world. 
They also rejected the worship of Saints, and the 
dogma of Transubstantiation. But they did not 
hold the doctrine of Protestants respecting the 
Eucharist, believing the consecrated elements 
to be really the Body and Blood of Christ. 
“ Corpus Christi, verum, naturale, ex castissima 
virgine sumptum, similiter vinum sanguis est 
naturalis corporis ejus.” 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Brethren numbered two hundred congregations 
in Bohemia and Moravia. They were about that 
time joined by many of the Calixtines, and some 
of the Calixtine nobles built them places of 
worship in the towns and villages over which 
they had authority. But after many vicissitudes 
they were driven from both Bohemia and 
Moravia in the year 1627. Their estates, their 
churches, and their schools were confiscated, and 
if any of the Brethren remained in either country 
they were only those whose poverty and in- 
significance concealed them from the notice of 
the authorities. Their last minister who pro- 
fessed to exercise the office of bishop was the 
learned John Amos Comenius [a.d. 1592-1671]. 
towards the close of his life Comenius did indeed 
give authority in writing to Daniel Vetter, “his 
co-senior,” to consecrate Kieolas Gertichius as 
Bishop for the Brethren dispersed through 
Boland (where most of them resided), and Paul 
Jablonsky for those elsewhere, but he himself 
took no further part in the act than this, and 
Jablonsky dying before himself he made no 
attempt to secure a successor [Crantz* Hist, of 
the Brethren , La Trobe’s transl. p. 76]. After 
the death of Comenius the Brethren subsided 
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into an ordinary- Presbyterian organization, hold- 
ing Lutheran tenets ; and the only relic of episco- 
pacy which they retained was the occasional use 
of the name bishop for their “ senior,” which was 
the official title of their presiding elder. 1 

Modern Moravians, IIerrniiutters, or 
Zinzendorfians. This sect is a revival in name 
only of the ancient Brethren whose history has 
been sketched above, and there is no real his- 
torical association between the two. The Modern 
Moravians were originally a Lutheran community 
on the plan of Spener’s “ houses of piety,” es- 
tablished on his estate of Bertholdsdorf in the 
year 1722, by the young Count Zinzendorf, who 
was a godson of Spener, and whose father was 
one of Spener’s intimate friends and admirers. 
This community was originally called “Bethel” 
by Zinzendorf; and afterwards received the 
name of Herrnhut, the “ watch of the Lord.” 
The members of it eventually assumed the 
name of “Moravian Brethren” when they sepa- 
rated from the Lutheran establishment in 1727, 
that name being suggested by the presence of 
several Moravian families among them, especially 
that of their leading man, Christian David. 2 

Zinzendorf [a.d. 1700-60] became acquainted 
with David (a shrewd working carpenter of 
Gorlitz, who had left Moravia some time before), 
while he was an enthusiastic young man of 
twenty-one, who had just resolved “faithfully 
to take charge of poor souls for whom Christ 
had shed His blood, and especially to collect 
together and protect those that were oppressed 
and persecuted” [Spangenberg’s Life of Zinzen- 
tlorf , Jackson’s transl. 36]. Christian David 
availed himself of this resolution of the young 
nobleman by fetching from Zauchtenthal in 
Moravia two of his friends who were cutlers, 
and unable to earn a living, that they, with their 
wives and six children, might be the nucleus of 
such a settlement as his keen eye saw the 
possibility of founding on Zinzendorf s recently 
acquired estate at Bertholdsdorf in Upper Lu- 
satia, where the Count was then building a 
house. These two men, Augustine and Jacob 
Keisser, under the guidance of David, built 
timber-houses for themselves at Hutberg (“the 
AYa tch hill”) near to theCount’s residence, in 1722, 
and marked out the lines of a considerable village. 
David then went again to Moravia and persuaded 
five more of his friends, three brothers named 

1 “A Polish nobleman, a Protestant, residing in 
London, whose father in a manner has protected these 
Calvinists, reports of them, “that all their ministers 
are on an equal footing ; that the oldest of them, without 
having respect to the importance of his cure, is always 
chosen a ‘senior’ or ‘elder, 5 for the sake of performing 
ordinations; that he is nothing else but primus inter 
2 >ares i having not the least jurisdiction or authority over 
the other clergy; and that he never heard there a 
minister presume to give himself out for a bishop, which 
besides was inconsistent with the Polish constitution.” 
[Ki mins’ Supplement to the Candid Narrative of the Rise 
and Progress of the Hcrrnhutters, p. xxxii. n.] 

2 “That which first gave rise to the institutions in 
Upper Lusatia was Spener’s idea of planting little 
churches in the great Church.” [Spangenberg’s Life 
of Zinzendorf 41.] 
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Nitschmann, and two others, to return with him 
to his new settlement, which they did in 1724. 
From that time the village rapidly increased 
under the management of David, and in ten 
years from its first foundation his expectations 
were so far realized that it contained as many as 
six hundred inhabitants. During most of this 
time Zinzendorf, who had married and held 
office at court, resided principally at Dresden, 
having at the outset presented to the parish of 
Bertholdsdorf, of which the new settlement of 
Hutberg formed a part, a zealous young Pietist 
named John Andrew Iiothe, with whom, for 
some years, his own sentiments and those of his 
dependants were in agreement. 

Up to the year 1727 the settlement at Hutberg 
was thus, as to its religion, simply a community of 
Lutheran Pietists, and nothing was heard of any 
religious association between it and the ancient 
“ Unitas Fratrum.” About that time, however, 
some of the community began to forsake their 
parish church, and to have separate services in 
the great hall of the community ; and about the 
same time a distinctive religious name began to 
be given to the settlement by changing that of 
Hutberg for Herrnhut (“The Watch of the 
Lord”). Disputes arose among them as to the 
doctrines of Election and the Lord’s Supper, 
some being Schwenkfeldians, though the ma- 
jority were Lutherans, and it seems likely that 
the revival of the name “Unitas Fratrum” for 
their new sect w T as originally suggested to the 
Moravian members of the community by the 
reconciliation of the two parties. The revival of 
the old sect may also have been suggested by 
the need of some organized ministry, for they 
adopted precisely the same plan for forming it, 
that of choosing “ elders” by lot, which had been 
adopted in 1467 by the Brethren themselves. 
Four "were thus chosen out of twelve, Christian 
David and Melchior Kitschmann being two of 
the four [Spangenberg’s Life of Zinzendorf , 84]. 

The ecclesiastical relation in which Zinzendorf 
stood to the community at Herrnhut had hitherto 
been that of catechist, in which office he acted 
as deputy to Eothe, the pastor of the parish. 
But on coming to reside more permanently on 
his estate, he styled himself “guardian,” “war- 
den,” or “trustee” of the community. In 1734, 
however, he was himself ordained as a Lutheran 
pastor at Tubingen. As the community sepa- 
rated more and more from the Lutheran establish- 
ment, the question was agitated whether the 
episcopal system of the old Brethren should not 
be established among their professed represen- 
tatives. * Zinzendorf had hitherto discouraged 
the attempts in this direction, but he now 
assented to the plan; and David Kitschmann, 
being chosen by lot for the office, he was des- 
patched to Berlin 1 to be “consecrated” by 
Daniel Ernest Jablonsky, chaplain to the King of 
Prussia, who was “senior” to the dispersed 
Brethren. This act of Jablonsky was at the 
time assented to by letter by Christian Sitkovius, 
the senior of the Polish Brethren. 

In 1736 Zinzendorf was banished from Herrn- 
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hut and from Saxony, his proceedings having 
been so mixed up with political intrigues that 
they were considered to be dangerous to the 
State. From that time until his death, a quarter 
of a century afterwards, he spent much of his 
time in travelling about Europe, establishing 
many settlements similar to the original one, and 
organizing the missionary work of his sect. 
Among other countries he visited England in 
1737, and became acquainted with Charles 
Wesley, but the influence which the Moravian 
system had upon that of the Methodists was 
exercised through the subsequent intimacy of 
John Wesley with Peter Bohler on his voyage 
to Georgia, and of a visit which he paid to 
Herrnhut. [Dict. of Theol., Methodism.] Hav- 
ing made a short stay in England, Zinzendorf 
went to Berlin, where, on May 20th, 1737, he 
was ordained bishop by Jablonsky and Nitsch- 
mann in the private house of the former, with 
the consent of the King. To this act of Jablonsky 
also Sitkovius gave his consent by letter, but he 
afterwards considered that he had been imposed 
upon, and disclaimed all intention of assenting 
to either ordination in any other sense than as 
making Kitschmann and Zinzendorf “seniors” 
or presiding presbyters. 1 [Kimius 7 Suppl. to 
Candid Account, xxxii.] Shortly afterwards 
the Count-Bishop was permitted to return to 
Herrnhut, but he was again banished from Saxony 
in the following year, and took up his residence 
at Berlin, where he opened his house for religious 
services, the clergy declining to admit him to 
their pulpits. In subsequent years he visited 
the West Indies, and nearly every European 
country, forming Moravian settlements and mis- 
sions, or inspecting those already in existence. 

Such a settlement was projected and partly 
carried out by Zinzendorf in England in 1749. 
He purchased of the Duke of Ancaster a mansion 
on the banks of the Thames at Chelsea, named 
Lindsey Place, a former residence of Lord Lind- 
sey; securing with it, on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease, most of the site and the outbuildings of 
Beaufort House, the old residence of the Dukes 
of Beaufort, the Duke of Buckingham, and Sir 
Thomas More, which had been demolished in 1 740 
by Sir Hans Sloane, the destroyer of the ancient 
Court suburb. The stables of Beaufort Homse 
were turned into a Moravian chapel, with a 
burial-ground adjoining, and Lindsey Place was 
repaired and enlarged for the purpose of making 
it a residence for three hundred families, receiving 
the new name of “ Sharon.” 2 This great scheme 
was never accomplished, but for twenty years 
Lindsey House became the headquarters of the 
Moravian body, and some of its managing heads 

1 The “Instrument of Consecration” runs: “Quod 
majus est, non sua solum, sed et scipsum ita Deo et 
Ecelesiae vir Illustrissinius consccravit ut Antistitis et 
Episcopi vices in Ecclesia Bohemo-Moravica in se 
suscipere sit dignatus,” &c. [Acta Fratrum Unitatis in 
Anglia , 1749, p. 63.] 

2 The next house westward was that of Lady 
Huntingdon, afterwards known as Cremorne House, and 
then as Cremorne Gardens, where Whitfield first began 
his mission work among the London gentry. 
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lived in the splendid mansion. It was then used 
as an orphanage until it was sold in 1770, ten 
years after Zinzendorf’s death. Besides the 
chapel adjoining this mansion, there were others 
in Fetter Lanoaml White’s Alley, and several in 
country towns. 

While Zinzendorf was in England he procured 
an Act of Parliament to he passed [22 Geo. II. e. 
30] exempting the Moravians from military ser- 
vice. lie also attracted much attention to them 
by an unscrupulous misrepresentation of their 
claims to apostolical succession and a genuine 
episcopacy, printing a thin folio volume of docu- 
ments, which were put together with more clever- 
ness than candour, and published in 1749 under 
the title of “ Acta Eratrum Unitatis in Anglia.” 
Archbishop Wake, in his zealous endeavoms after 
unity with foreign churches, was rash enough to 
write strongly in favour of the claims made by 
Zinzendorf, and Bishop Wilson accepted the 
appointment of “ Administrator of the Be- 
furined Tropus in the Unity of the Brethren.” 
A tradition thus grew up respecting the Catholic 
position of the Moravians which, as is shewn 
above, is altogether groundless. 

Since the death of Zinzendorf in 1760 the 
sect which he founded has maintained a quiet 
and unassuming position among Christian com- 
munities apart from the Church, which has won 
great respect for its members. Some of the 
quaintness and simplicity of German country life 
have clung to them everywhere, and while they 
are characterized by an earnest mission spirit as 
regards the heathen, they are entirely unaggres- 
sive as regards other sects. Their theological 
position is identical with that of the Evangelical 
Lutherans, and their sympathies have ahvays 
been strong towards the Low Church School in 
tlie Church of England. The whole number of 
them in Europe, including children, is said to be 
only about 12,000, but they reckon as many as 
70,000 in their missions, which are chiefly 
among the Negroes, the Hottentots, and the 
extreme northern people of Europe and America. 
The parent settlement at Hcrrnhut still exists ; 
with many others in Germany, and the next in 
importance to these are Fulneck near Leeds, 
Fairfield near Manchester, Ockbrook near Derby, 
with Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Salem in North Carolina. 

MOBELSTSCHIKL A name signifying “ self- 
immolators,” and given to a fanatical sect of 
Bussian Dissenters, whose wild and savage prac- 
tices are more like those of the ancient Scandi- 
navians than of professing Christians of the 
nineteenth century. Their custom is to meet 
together on a certain day in the year in some 
retired place, and having dug a deep pit, to fill 
it with wood, straw, and other combustibles, while 
they are singing weird hymns relating to the 
ceremony. Fire is then applied to the piled-up 
fuel, and numbers leap into the midst of it, 
stimulated by the triumphant hymns of those 
around, to purchase a supposed martyrdom by 
their suicidal act. These fanatics are found 
chiefly in Siberia, and the Bussian government 
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has endeavoured to discover and suppress them 
by means of very severe measures, but lias not 
yet succeeded in doing so. 

MOBISONIANS. An offshoot from the 
United Secession body in Scotland, which ori- 
ginated in 1811 in the defection of a small min- 
ority from the high Calvinism maintained by the 
parent sect. 1 n that year James Morison, a young 
minister at Kilmarnock, but afterwards of Glas- 
gow, was deposed for maintaining the universality 
of the Atonement. In opposition to the view 
that Christ died in purpose and effect only for 
those who are by an irreversible decree the elect, 
although the benefits of His death are also freely 
offered to those who reject them, he taught that 
Christ died equally for all men, and that by His 
death He has removed all obstacles to forgiveness ; 
that every one who will simply believe that Christ 
died for him is at once saved ; that holiness, 
grace, and a spirit of devotion are at once com- 
prehended in this belief ; that repentance is not 
sorrow for sin, but simply the change of mind 
from disbelief in salvation to belief; that those 
who ultimately will be condemned, will be con- 
demned only for disbelieving the truth of Christ’s 
dying for them, and consequently failing to secure 
forgiveness through Him ; that all men are able 
of themselves to believe, and that Adam’s fall 
has not so corrupted mankind as to render them 
liable to eternal punishment on account of his 
sin. From the extreme of Calvinism the rebound 
was thus made to Pelagianism, while the exalta- 
tion of the simple act of faith as all-sufficient has 
a strong tendency to develope Antinomianism in 
practice. Morison was joined in the course of a 
few years by several other ministers, chiefly from 
amongst the Independents, and a body was consti- 
tuted which styles itself “ The Evangelical Union 
and affiliated Churches,” although often called by 
others after the name of its originator. The sect 
is of the Congregational kind, each separate con- 
gregation maintaining individual freedom ; and 
consequently, although generally agreeing in 
maintaining Morisonian views, there is not in it 
any necessary unanimity in opinion. At the 
census of 1851 the sect was returned as possess- 
ing 27 places of worship in Scotland, with a total 
attendance of 10,192 persons at morning, after- 
noon, and evening service. There are now eighty 
congregations, of which four are in England and 
two in Ireland. 

[Morison’s Extent of the Propitiation and Way 
of Salvation , two tracts. United Secession Maya- 
zinc , 1841. Eadie’s Ecclesiastical Cyclojpcediu , 
1862. Reliyions of the World , ed. 1870.] 

MOBMONS. The usual title of the adherents 
of a religion founded, a.d. 1830, in the United 
States of America, by Joseph Smith. They de- 
rive the above name from one of their sacred 
books ; but they call themselves “ The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” or briefly. 
“ Latter-Day Saints.” They number about 
250,000 persons ; 80,000 of whom live in the 
territory of Utah, in the United States, between 
the Bocky Mountains and California ; the mst 
are scattered over the world. 
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I. History. The founder, Joseph Smith, was 
horn, of poor and somewhat disreputable parents, 
in Sharon, Windsor County, State of Vermont, De- 
cember 23rd, 1805. In 181 9 the family removed to 
Manchester, State of New York, where soon after- 
wards a religious “ revival” took place. Joseph 
took advantage of the excitement to declare that 
he had seen a vision. Two heavenly personages 
appeared to him, who, declaring themselves to be 
God the Father and God the Son, bade him join 
no religious sect then existing, for they were all 
in error. This story only met with ridicule, and 
for some years Smith lived an idle, discreditable 
life. In September 1823, he alleged that another 
vision had been vouchsafed to him. A glorious 
personage appeared to him three separate times 
in one night, and told him that his sins were 
pardoned, that the time was now come fur the 
Gospel to be fully preached, and that God had a 
great work for him to do. Directions were then 
given to him where he should find, buried in the 
earth, some golden plates, inscribed with the 
writings of ancient prophets, together with an 
instrument Avhereby they could be read and trans- 
lated. He was also warned, on pain of death, to 
shew the plates only to those persons who should 
be pointed out to him, and not to indulge a 
worldly or covetous spirit in his thoughts of or 
dealings with the plates. [See also Eook of 
Mormon, Mormon , iv. 2, p. 510.] From this 
time he professed to receive constant messages 
from heaven. Smith alleges that he found the 
plates in the spot indicated ; but that he was not 
yet allowed, owing to his want of holiness, to pos- 
sess them : they were, however, after three yearly 
visits to the place, committed to his charge in Sep- 
tember 1827. These plates are asserted to have 
been of fine gold, about 8 inches long by 7 broad, 
a little thinner than ordinary tin, bound together 
in a volume, and fastened at one edge by three 
rings running through the whole. The volume 
was about six inches thick, but part was sealed 
up, so that it could not be opened or read. The 
plates were beautifully engraved with small char- 
acters in an unknown tongue, called in the work 
itself the Deformed Egyptian [Book of Mormon, 
Mormon , iv. 8, p. 515]. With them were found 
“ two smooth three-cornered diamonds set in 
glass, and the glasses set in silver bows, which 
were connected with each other in much the same 
way as old-fashioned spectacles” [Biogr. Sketches , 
101]. This was the Urim and Thummim, the 
possession and use of which constituted seers in 
ancient times, and God had prepared it for the pur- 
pose of translating the plates. [See Book of Mor- 
mon, Ether , i. 7-11, pp. 520-522.] Besides these, 
there was a curious breastplate of metal, appar- 
ently copper, and a sword, formerly used by Laban, 
one of the personages in the Book of Mormon 
[Ncphi, i. 20, p. 5, 5^.]. No one else professes 
to have seen the plates till, two years after 
[a.d. 1829], in accordance with a revelation, they 
were shewn to three persons, and subsequently, 
Avhen or how is unknown, to eight others. The 
testimony of these eleven persons is prefixed to 
the printed copies of the book. Two of the 
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first three witnesses aftenvards apostatized ; of 
the eight five Avere relations of one of the former 
three ; the others v r ere the father and two 
brothers of Smith himself. The “ Urim and 
Thummim” Avas shewn to a few T people, the 
breastplate only to Smith’s mother, the sword 
to no one. They were all, according to Smith’s 
statement, afterwards returned to the angel, and 
never seen more. In the beginning of 1827, 
Smith told his story to one Martin Harris, a 
farmer of Palmyra, State of New York, a person 
of much credulity and some property. This man 
at once agreed to aid in supporting Smith u T hile 
he translated the plates ; and the great w r ork Avas 
begun. Smith sitting behind a blanket, hung 
up as a curtain lest the plates should be seen by 
unholy eyes, dictated the translation to Harris. 
When a small portion was finished, Harris v r as 
sent to lay it, together with a copy of the 
characters on one of the plates, before Prof. 
Charles Anthon, of New York. The Mormons 
assert that the Professor declared the characters 
to be Egyptian, Chaldaic, Assyrian and Arabic, 
and asked to see the original [P. of G. P. 45]. 
Prof. Anthon himself states that he saw at once 
that the engraving w r as a deceit, and Avarned 
Harris against being the victim of roguery 
[Letter, in Mackay, 32-34]. A facsimile, alleged 
to be identical Avith that sheAvn to Prof. Anthon, 
is published in the Millennial Star [xv. 540, also 
in Demy, i. 244]. This has no resemblance to 
any existing characters, and is like nothing but the 
scratches made by children for amusement Avhen 
they begin to learn Avriting. Harris hoAvever 
returned to Smith, and continued his labours as 
secretary. When about 1 1 G pages Avere finished, 
Harris Avas permitted to take the MS. home to 
read to his Avife, but Avith her connivance it Avas 
stolen. On this Joseph produced a revelation 
ordering him not to translate again the portion 
lost, lest the Avicked, finding the two translations 
to differ, should scoff at God’s Avork [D. and C. 
xxxvi. p. 178, sq.]. Harris Avas soon after re- 
placed in his task by Oliver CoAvdery, a village 
schoolmaster, who professed to believe in Smith. 
A vision Avas soon granted to these tw'o. A 
heavenly messenger, declaring himself to be 
John the Baptist, appeared to them as they 
prayed in a Avood, and, laying his hands on them, 
consecrated them, in the name of Jesus Christ, 

“ Priests of the order of Aaron,” and commanded 
them to baptize each other by immersion. As 
soon as they Avere baptized “ the Holy Ghost 
fell on them, and the spirit of prophecy w T as 
granted them” [accounts by Smith and CoAvdery, 
P. of G. P. 46, 47]. The neAv gospel A\ r as made 
known to seA r eral persons ; some believed, and 
aided Smith Avith hospitality and money ; others, 
knoAving his character, scoffed at it, and annoyed 
him in various Avays. When the translation was 
finished [a.d. 1829], Harris undertook to bear half ■ 
the cost of printing it, having, in obedience to a 
revelation [ D . and C. xliv. 3, pp. 194, 195], sold 
his farm for that purpose. MeanAvhile the 
u Church of Christ,” as it was at first called, Avas 
being organized through numerous and minute 
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revelations, and oil Tuesday, April Glh, 1S30, it 
was formally started at La Fayette, State of New 
York. Six members were present, who ordained 
each other, after which they received the Com- 
munion, and were ‘‘confirmed in the Church of 
Christ by the Holy Ghost,” who granted them 
the gift of prophecy. Several persons present as 
spectators were converted and baptized, among 
them the Prophet’s hither and mother. About 
the same time the Look of Mormon was pub- 
lished. This work was really written about 
1800, by Solomon Spaulding, who had been a 
preacher of some obscure sect, and had after- 
wards failed in business. The discovery of some 
remains of an extinct race led him to write a 
romance connecting this race with the Jews on 
the one hand and the American Indians on the 
other. The MS. was entrusted for publication in 
1 812 to a bookseller named Paterson at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Before, however, the arrange- 
ments were completed, Spaulding died. The 
MS. remained with Paterson, who, it would 
seem, allowed a copy of it to be taken by Sydney 
Higdon, one of liis compositors, a man of some 
ability and a preacher of the Cahpbellites. It* 
is supposed "by some that Eigdon was an ac- 
complice of Smith in concocting the story of the 
plates and the plan of a new religion; but the 
two appear not to have met till after the Book 
of Mormon was published. It is therefore 
probable that Smith obtained Spaulding’s MS., 
or a copy of it, in some other way, and that it 
was the knowledge of the origin of the pretended 
Holy Book that drew Eigdon to him. There is 
no doubt that several persons, including the 
widow, the brother, and the partner of Spauld- 
ing, recognised in the Book of Mormon Spauld- 
ing’s fiction. The same names, incidents, and 
peculiarities of style were found in it, with such 
additions as suited the imposture. The story of 
the gold plates was probably suggested by tlie 
discovery by Smith of some ancient remains, 
such as are often found in North America. It 
was at first apparently intended as a hoax, but 
the credence which it obtained induced Smith to 
carry it further, and to use Spaulding’s MS. to 
support his story. The publication of the Book 
of Mormon, and some alleged miracles, attracted 
several converts ; and at the First Conference of 
the Church [June 1st, 1830] thirty members were 
present. Missionaries were sent forth through 
the States, and had no small success, among their 
converts being Brigham Young, Smith’s successor 
as president, and two brothers named Pratt, both 
clever men. Eigdon also openly joined Smith, 
and at once became bis confidential counsellor. 
The affairs of the Church were entirely directed 
by revelations. Many of these were simply to 
serve Smith’s idleness and greed. For instance, 
one [dated July 1830] orders the Church 
to support him [D. and C. ix. 4, p. 112]; 
another [February 1831] declares: “It is mete 
that my servant Joseph Smith, jun., should have 
a house built” [D. and C. lxi. 3, p. 214] ; a 
third bids that he he provided “ with food and 
raiment, and whatsoever things he needctli to 
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accomplish the work wherewith I have com 
manded him” [D. and. C. xiv. 3, p. 131]. The 
success of the Pro] diet roused great animosity ; 
his previous conduct and character were cast in 
liis teeth ; charges of fraud were brought against 
him, and when he was acquitted in the district 
courts, lie and his friends were threatened with 
violence. In the beginning of 1831, therefore, 
the saints in a body removed to Kirtland, Ohio, 
where Eigdon had made many converts. Here 
the Prophet resided for some years, employing 
himself, with the help of Eigdon and others, in 
elaborating, by revelation, the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the sect. He also pretended to make, 
with the help of the Urim and Thummim, a new 
translation of the Bible. In this year the Mel- 
chisedek Priesthood Avas established. Soon after 
his arrival in Kirtland, Smith, seeing that lie 
could not carry out his plans in the more settled 
States, set out Avith several companions westAvard 
in search of a fitting settlement. He pitched 
upon a spot in Jackson County, Missouri, on the 
hanks of the Missouri Eiver, which was declared 
to he “Zion, the New Jerusalem, Avhere Christ 
Avould shortly reign in person.” The saints Avere 
ordered by revelation to settle there, and buy up 
the land, and in a short time nearly 1200 persons 
had removed thither. After a stay of about six 
Avecks the Prophet returned to Kirtland. In 
addition to his duties as “ Prophet, Seer, Eeve- 
lator, and Translator,” he managed a store, a 
mill, and a hank, and he also occasionally Avent 
on missionary tours through the States, where, 
by preaching and pretending to work miracles, 
he gained many converts. But persecution, 
arising partly from jealousy of the Saints’ pros- 
perity, partly from disgust at their teaching, soon 
broke out at Kirtland also. In March 1832, 
Smith and Eigdon Avere torn from their beds by 
a mob, and tarred and feathered. Eigdon was 
treated so roughly that he Avas for some days 
insane ; Smith, hoAvever, on the next day 
preached to a great crowd and made three 
converts [Biogr. Sketches , 192-194]. In the next 
year [a.d. 1833] the first edition of “The Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants” Avas published. 
Troubles now came on the new colony in 
Missouri. The Mormons in their enthusiasm 
declared that all unbelieA r ers would he rooted 
out from the State, Avhich Avould soon he theirs. 
Their newspaper also put forth abolitionist vieAVS. 
The people, enraged by these proceedings, and 
by charges against the Saints of communism of 
goods and wives, resolved on their expulsion. 
After enduring mob violence for some months, 
and receiving no protection from the authorities, 
the Mormons Avere compelled to forsake Zion in 
the midst of winter. They settled ultimately at 
Liberty, Clay County. On the neAvs of this out- 
break, Smith, with 150 men, set out from Kiit- 
land to aid his followers. Before starting, lie 
established, in order to appease some jealousies, 
the first presidency of three members, himself 
being first and Eigdon second, and the High 
Council of 12, and as the ruling authorities of 
the Church. The formal title of “ The Church of 
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Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints” was also 
adopted [May 1834], The Prophet and his 
“company for the redemption of Zion” suffered 
much hardship in their journey ; the cholera also 
broke out among them, which Smith, to the 
scandal of the Saints, was unable to cure by 
the laying on of hands. On their arrival, they 
found themselves too few for their purpose ; the 
Prophet therefore returned, after a fortnight’s 
stay, to Kirtiand. The Mormons now remained 
unmolested for nearly four years [1834 — end of 
1837], and, through their missionary zeal, their 
numbers largely increased. The institution of 
tithes was now [November 1834] set on a 
regular footing. In 1835, Smith obtained some 
Egyptian papyrus rolls, of which he published 
translations, obtained by the Urim and Thum- 
mim. The first foreign mission was despatched 
to England in 1837, the first conference of con- 
verts was held at Preston, Lancashire, December 
25th of that year. Smith still carried on his trad- 
ing enterprises, obtaining the capital required 
from the tithes and contributions of the Saints, 
while the profits were made over chiefly to his 
own family, who were not sparing in their 
demands. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1837, 
the business” failed, and the bank, which had 
issued notes to a large amount, stopped payment. 
Smith and Eigdon were at once indicted for 
swindling, and to avoid the writs fled by night 
to their friends in Missouri. Here also troubles 
soon arose, both within and without the Church ; 
and the dissensions reached such a pitch, that 
Cowdery, Harris, Eigdon, and other Mormons of 
longstanding -were [a.d. 1838], expelled from the 
Church. Eigdon, however, who knew too much 
to be made an enemy of, was soon pardoned and 
re-admitted. During their respite from persecu- 
tion, the Mormons, through their industry, had 
prospered much. With success, their arrogance 
also returned. The Prophet is said to have 
declared that he would yet trample on the necks 
of his enemies, and that as it was with Mahomet, 
“ The Koran, or the sword,” so it should soon 
be “ Joseph Smith and the sword.” About this 
time also a band of men, called Danites, or 
Destroying Angels, was secretly organized to 
defend the First Presidency by any means, fair 
or foul, and there is little doubt that, up to a 
recent time, many murders and other acts of 
violence were committed by them on opponents 
and apostates. Persecution again began ; the 
Mormons retaliated, and regular warfare, with 
much destruction of property and some blood- 
shed, ensued. At length the State militia were 
called out, nominally to preserve the peace, really 
to crush the Mormons. After much loss and 
suffering, especially at a place called Hawn’s 
Mill, where several Mormons were massacred, the 
Saints were driven, in the depth of winter, across 
the Mississippi into Illinois [a.d. 1838]. The 
Prophet, his brother Hyram, and other leading 
Mormons, were seized, and sentenced by court- 
martial to be shot; but the sentence was not 
carried out, and after some months’ close con- 
finement, they all escaped into Illinois [April 
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1839]. A third settlement was there formed, 
and named Nauvoo, explained as Hebrew for 
“beautiful.” Numerous converts assembled, 
and the Saints soon amounted to 15,000. In 
1840 a charter of incorporation was obtained; 
the militia, consisting of all able-bodied men, 
with Smith for General, was organized, under 
the name of “ The Nauvoo Legion and a 
mansion was built, where the Prophet and his 
family were maintained at the public cost. A 
revelation of great length [D. and C. 103, p. 
298, sqJ] gave directions for the building of a 
splendid temple, the first stone of which was 
laid with great pomp on April 6th, 1841. The 
Anti-Mormons now tried another mode of attack. 
During the next three years Smith was several 
times brought to trial on charges of libel, swind- 
ling, treason, and inciting to murder. He was, 
however, always acquitted ; though he had a 
narrow escape in 1842, when accused of bribing 
a ruffian to shoot Governor Poggs of Missouri, 
one of his chief opponents. The Mormons still 
increased in wealth, numbers, and audacity. The 
corporation assumed an independent jurisdiction, 
and passed an ordinance imposing imprisonment 
on any person who should speak disrespectfully 
of the Prophet; all legal documents were de- 
clared to be void unless backed by his signature. 
Smith was now absolute ruler, both in spiritual 
and temporal things, over 20,000 persons ; and 
his converts, both in America and elsewhere, 
were rapidly increasing in numbers. It is stated 
that in 1843 there were 10,000 in Great Britain 
alone ; and in the following year a copy of the 
Eook of Mormon was presented to the Queen. 
Smith used his prosperity for the gratification of 
his greed and lusts. He exacted large contri- 
butions in money and kind ; and, with his chief 
followers, he began, under cover of a theory 
of “ Spiritual Wives,” secretly and cautiously to 
teach polygamy. Some of the women to whom 
proposals were made informed their friends, 
rousing thereby great indignation. Meanwhile, 
in 1844, Smith went so far as to offer himself 
as a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. But his proceedings raised against him 
many bitter enemies, including some of his 
former partisans. At length the Anti-Mormons 
established a newspaper in Nauvoo itself, in the 
first number of which were published affidavits 
from sixteen women, stating that Smith, Eigdon, 
and other prominent Mormons had attempted to 
seduce them. A council of the Saints promptly 
declared the journal a public nuisance. Smith 
ordered the nuisance to be abated, and a mob of 
Mormons destroyed the office, papers, and furni- 
ture. The owners obtained warrants against 
Smith and others concerned : the Mormons 
resisted their execution : the whole neighbour- 
ing population rose in arms against them : the 
governor called out the militia, and finally, to 
avoid a general massacre, and on the governor 
pledging his word and the honour of the State 
that they should be protected, Joseph Smith, his 
brother Hyram, and some others, surrendered, 
and were lodged in prison at Carthage, the State 
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capital. All was qniet for a time, but a rumour 
arose that the governor wished their escape. 
At G a.m., June 27th, 1844, 200 men, disguised 
and painted as Indians, overpowered the guard, 
broke into the prison, and shot the Smiths dead, 
severely wounding their companions. [Accounts 
from Mormon eye-witnesses, in Burton, app. iii. ; 
Maekay, 189, */.]. Joseph Smith was thirty-eight 
years of age, and left a widow, with several chil- 
dren. llis character and whole career is that of a 
low-minded, lustful impostor, with little education 
but much shrewdness, led on by circumstances 
to play the part of a religions leader. There is 
not the slightest evidence that he was, as some 
have maintained, a misguided enthusiast, lie 
used his power simply for his own personal 
ends ; and his zeal and endurance under persecu- 
tion were prompted by keen-sighted views of 
the future, and in some degree also by natural 
firmness and resolution. [For the life of Smith, 
see Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith the 
Prophet and his Progenitors , by Lucy Smith, 
mother of the Prophet ; The Autobiography of 
Joseph Smith, in Mill. Star, xiv. xv. ; The Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants, passim.] 

At first it seemed that the death of the 
Prophet would cause the ruin of his religion. 
Four claimants for the vacant presidency arose ; 
but the twelve apostles unanimously elected 
Brigham Young their president ; and the choice 
was generally accepted. Eigdon, who ventured 
to resist, was, with some adherents, finally ex- 
communicated. The “ Saints” were for a time 
left in peace ; hut their rejoicings and boastings 
at the laying the capstone of the temple again 
roused the populace against them. After much 
loss of life, the leaders resolved to remove from 
the civilized world beyond the Eoeky Mountains. 
They agreed to leave Illinois altogether in the 
course of 1 84 G, and a promise was made that 
they should he allowed to sell their property and 
retire in peace. An exploring expedition, setting 
out in February 1846, after much hardship 
reached Iowa. Here circumstances compelled 
them to wait till they were recruited by fresh 
parties from Nauvoo. Meanwhile those who 
remained in the city, while preparing for their 
removal, pressed forward the building of the 
temple, which was solemnly consecrated in May 
1S46. This proceeding was regarded as a sign 
that the Saints intended to remain or to return 
hereafter. The populace again rose; and after 
three days’ bombardment, the remnant of the 
Mormons were driven out of Nauvoo by the 
sword, in the greatest misery. The city, which 
had contained 20,000 inhabitants, was left 
desolate. The temple, having been dismantled 
by the departing Mormons, was set on fire by an 
incendiary, .November 19th, 1818; and the hare 
walls were blown down by a hurricane, May 27th, 
1S50. From the camp in Iowa an advanced 
body, with the president, after marching for 
three months, reached the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake ; and, guided, as they said, bv an 
angel, fixed on this for their new home. Here 
they were soon joined by the main body. They 
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suffered terribly in their long march, and during 
the autumn and winter after their arrival. A 
circular letter from the twelve apostles called all 
the Saints to the new “ Zion,” which was named 
Deseret, interpreted to mean, in the “ reformed 
Egyptian” language, “ Honey-bee” [Cook of Mor- 
mon, Ether, i. 3, p. 518]. Public buildings 
(including a tabernacle, or temporary place for 
public worship), manufactures and shops were 
soon established ; and a system of emigration 
was organized, with a fund to help the Saints on 
their way, who flocked thither, enduring much 
privation from the journey. In 1850, the dis- 
trict — part of that ceded by Mexico in 1849 — was 
admitted into the United States as a territory, 
with the name Utah, a claim that it should be 
erected into a State being rejected. Brigham 
Young was named the first governor. In 1852, 
the “ Celestial Law of Marriage,” authorizing 
polygamy, was promulgated, and at once acted on ; 
and in 1853 the corner-stone of the temple, the 
plan of which with all its details was “ revealed” 
to the president, was. laid; it is not [a.d. 1873] 
nearly finished. Difficulties soon arose with the 
judges and other officers appointed by the United 
States President; and twice, in 1854 and 1856, 
they were all compelled to fly to Washington. 
The first difficulty was smoothed over ; blit in 
1 857, 2,500 troops were sent to enforce submission. 
The Mormons prepared to resist, but, after some 
skirmishes, gave way. The troops were withdrawn 
in 1860, hut in 1862 it was found necessary to 
form a permanent camp at Douglas, close to the 
city, to overawe the Mormons. The governor for- 
bade the annual muster of the militia, and tried 
to prevent the packing of juries ; his death soon 
after was considered by the Saints as a judg- 
ment. His successor, supported by the judges, 
continued this policy; and in consequence the 
Mormon periodicals are full of complaints of 
injustice, corruption, and personal profligacy. 
In 1871 some of the Mormon leaders were in- 
dieted under the United States law against 
bigamy ; in the first ease, the defendant was 
convicted, whereon the president was arrested 
for bigamy and inciting to murder. On appeal, 
however, the proceedings were quashed, to the 
great joy of the ."Mormons, who look on this 
result as due to a special interference of Pro- 
vidence. They declare their resolve to resist to 
the death all attempts to put down polygamy, 
and their firm belief that God will work miracles 
for them, as for his ancient Saints, the Jews [Eae, 
116, Mill. Star, vol. xxxii. passim, esp. p. 328]. 
The opening of the Pacific Eaihvay [a.d. 1 869], by 
giving a great impulse to mining, has largely in- 
creased the number of “gentiles;” and this 
fact will probably greatly influence the future 
fortunes of the Mormons. Eeeent events [May 
1873] shew symptoms of a design to leave Utah 
for some spot where a more complete isolation 
can he maintained. 

11. Sacred Books. Tim alleged discovery and 
real history of the “Book of Mormon” has been 
already described. In its published form it is 
a duodecimo volume of 563 pages of small 
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print. 1 It is divided, in imitation of tlio Old 
Testament, into iiftcen books of unequal length, 
bearing the names of their supposed authors, — 
Nephi [cf. 2 Macc. i. 36], Jacob, Enos, Jarom, 
Mosiah. and the like; each book being divided 
into chapters and numbered paragraphs. The 
work contains the history of three peoples who 
came from the East to America ; the earliest after 
the dispersion of Babel, the others setting out from 
Jerusalem in the reign of Zedekiah. Lehi [cf 
Judg. xv. 19], a righteous Jew of the tribe of 
Joseph, warned by God to dee from the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, was, with his wife and 
four sons, divinely guided to America. From this 
family sprung two nations, the righteous Nephites 
and the wicked Lamanites, who were continually 
at war with each other. The latter were finally 
punished by the loss of their fair skins, and were 
allowed to sink into barbarism, becoming the 
Red Indians. The history of the Nephites is 
given at length. In the fifth century after their 
arrival, the Nephites, under Divine guidance, 
found and united with a people of the tribe of 
Judah, whose ancestors had left Jerusalem after 
its capture by Nebuchadnezzar. This people 
possessed plates containing the history of the 
family of Jared, who had come to America after 
the dispersion of Babel. From this family 
sprung great nations, who mutually destroyed 
each other. A number of prophets arose among 
the Nephites, who foretold the redemption 
through Christ, and instituted baptism in His 
Name. At the time of the Crucifixion the 
Nephites were visited with terrible convulsions 
of nature, and a voice from Heaven commanded 
the people to repent and believe. After the 
Ascension, Jesus Christ thrice appeared to them, 
converted all the nation, appointed twelve dis- 
ciples, instituted the two sacraments, performed 
many miracles, and ascended again into Heaven. 
After a long period of piety and prosperity 
wickedness and troubles again arose ; and finally, 
all the Nephites but one were slain by their 
enemies the Lamanites. So all true religion 
perished; miracles and gifts of grace ceased. 
The chronicles of the Nephites were kept on 
gold plates, handed down from generation to 
generation. The final possessors of them, Mor- 
mon, and Moroni his son, at God’s command, made 
an abridgment of the history, and hid it in the 
place where it Avas found by Joseph Smith. 
AV ith the history are mixed up long exhorta- 
tions, visions, parables, religious meditations, in 
language imitating that of the English Bible, 
from which many passages are directly copied, 
sometimes with slight variations which do not 
improve the sense, including large portions of 
Isaiah, the Sermon on the Mount, and some 
verses of St. Paul’s Epistles. The narrative is 
most tedious ; there is not a trace of any elevated, 
poetic, or religious feeling. The style is that of an 
uneducated person, glaring grammatical errors ap- 
pearing on nearly every page, besides the grossest 

1 The edition here referred to is the sixth European, 
Liverpool, 1866. The first figure denotes the chapter, 
the second the paragraph. 


absurdities and anachronisms. Beyond the as- 
sertions that the Book is the work of inspired 
writers teaching true religion, and that revelations, 
miracles, and gifts of tongues are ever with the 
faithful, few of the doctrinal peculiarities of Mor- 
monism appear. Materialistic notions of the Deity 
are hinted at [Etli er, i. 8, p. 521, 522], and infant 
baptism is forbidden [Moron/, viii. 2, pp. 557]. 

The chief authority on doctrine is The Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints , selected from the 
Revelations of God , by Joseph Smith, President. 
The first edition, published in 1833, differs much 
from the later ones, and was subsequently sup- 
pressed. 2 This work consists of two distinct parts. 
Pp. 1-64 contain seven lectures on faith, origin- 
ally delivered before a class of elders at Ivirt- 
land ; and it seems probable that they were 
written by Rigdon. In them are some very 
curious statements. For instance, it is inferred 
from Ileb. xi. 3, that faith is “ the principle of 
power existing in the bosom of God by which 
the worlds were framed, and that if this principle 
or attribute were taken from the Deity, He would 
cease to exist [Lect. i. 13-17, p. 3]. Again, 
“ When a man works by faith, he works by 
mental exertion, instead of physical force. It is 
by words, instead of exerting his physical powers, 
with which every being w r orks, when he works 
by faith” [Lect. vii. 3, p. 55]. Many peculiar 
doctrines are here set forth. The second part, 
entitled Covenants and Commandments , consists 
of the revelations given to Smith at various 
times, and is evidently by a different hand from 
the “ Lectures.” The style and grammar betray 
the interpolator of the Book of Mormon. The 
“ Covenants and Commandments” resemble in form 
the Koran ; both works contain Divine revela- 
tions ; much in both is only of temporary interest, 
and both afford undesigned materials for the life 
of their authors. But all the merits of the Koran 
are absent and all its defects present in the 
work of Joseph Smith. The revelations were 
given to a great number of persons, but always 
through the medium of Smith. They refer to 
various subjects : the organization, worship and 
hierarchy of the Church ; instructions in faith 
and morals ; prophecies, visions, parables, inter- 
pretations of Scripture ; directions to individuals 
about their acts, preachings, journeyings, for the 
promotion of the faith ; and concerning the affairs 
and needs, spiritual and temporal, of the Church. 
There are also two addresses of the Prophet to 
the Saints in Nauvoo, delivered in writing only ; 
minutes of the High Council [February 17th, 
1834]; declarations of the Church on marriage, 
and governments ; and an account of the martyr- 
dom of Joseph Smith and his brother. Those 
sections relating to the organization of the Church 
and the duties of the ministry are placed first, 
then the portions chiefly treating of faith and 
practice; lastly, those that relate chiefly to in- 
dividuals and to temporary circumstances. 

2 The edition used is the sixth European, 1869. It is 
referred to as [. D . and C. ]. When there are two figures, 
the first denotes the section, the second the paragraph. 
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Many other revelations, translations, prophe- 
cies addresses, etc., of Smith were published in 
the periodicals of the sect, all of which are re- 
garded as of authority. Some of these have been 
collected into a pamphlet, entitled The Pearl of 
Great Price f being a choice selection from the 
revelations, translations, and narrations of Joseph 
Smith, Liverpool, 1851 [referred to as P. of Cl. 
P.]. In this hook is set forth the theory that 
Mormonism is a revival of the primitive religion 
revealed to Adam [see also D. and C. Leet. ii. 
p. S, sq. ; Cods, and Cumin, iii. 18-29, p. 78]. 
A similar theory is found in the Koran. Here 
also appears a translation, with facsimiles, of 
some Egyptian papyrus rolls, procured from a 
travelling showman. Smith declared these rolls 
to be written by Abraham, narrating his stay 
in Egypt. An eminent French Egyptologer, M. 
Deveria, before whom the facsimiles were laid, 
shewed that they represented the resurrection 
of Osiris, a funerary disk, and a painting from a 
funerary MS. [For full details see Kemy, ii. 536, 
s#.] In this pamphlet two different accounts 
of the creation are given, both made up out of 
Gen, i. A translation is given of Matt, xxiii. 39 
and xxiv. differing from the Authorized Version 
in containing additions to the extent of one-third, 
entirely unsupported by any MS. or version. 
There are some other fragments, absurd but 
unimportant, except as shewing the audacity of 
the author. The “ translations’’ are portions of 
a translation of the whole Bible, said to exist in 
MS. in the hands of the Mormon leaders. Some 
further extracts have appeared in periodicals : the 
text is altered to suit Mormon doctrines, and large 
additions made. It is asserted by the Mormons, 
that the Authorized Version has been fraudulently 
corrupted, and that this “translation” alone re- 
presents the original and true form. Other re- 
velations are also said to exist in MS., to be 
published when the world is ripe for them. 

III. Doctrines. It is difficult to set forth 
exactly and clearly the principles of Mormon 
theology, first, from the theory of continuous 
revelation abiding in the Church [see preface 
to Hymn Book , 1856, quoted in Qtc. Rev. exxii. 
177; also Spencer , Lect. ii. ; Compendium , 43-47] ; 
secondly, Mormon theology has neither scientific 
form nor leading idea, being a disorderly mixture 
of doctrines and superstitions borrowed from 
many different sources. The only document at 
all resembling a creed is published in P. of G. P. 
[p. 55, see also Burton, 467-480], which nearly 
represents the form in which Mormonism is 
usually preached. Faith in Joseph and his sue 
cessors, repentance, baptism for the remission of 
sins, reverence for the Bible and the sacred books 
described above, the payment of tithes, absolute 
obedience to the president and the priesthood, 
this is nearly all that is required of the orthodox ; 
while farms at Utah and the attractions of poly- 
gamy are held out to gain converts. The deeper 
doctrines are reserved for the intelligent and 
inquiring. 

The Mormon faith is based on very gross 
Materialism, in some points verging on Pan- 
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theism. All that exists is material ; matter 
therefore is eternal, and is in fact only one 
substance of which all existing things are modi- 
fications. The Supreme Deity then is material, 
originating in the union of two elementary 
particles of matter : passing through the human 
stage, He has by constant development attained 
omnipotence. This Supreme Godhead is three- 
fold : its nature may be understood by com- 
paring it to a council of three, each of whom is 
separate and distinct from the others, equal in 
knowledge, truth, power, and all other respects ; 
but yet the three compose but one body. These 
three persons are called Elohim, Jehovah, and 
Michael, who is the same as Adam ; and they 
te organized” the world out of previously existing 
matter. This God has also a wife, a female Deity, 
and from these two have sprung, by a celestial 
mode of generation, countless gods of both sexes, 
differing in dignity and power, also angels and 
the spirits of men. No spiritual being therefore 
is created ; all are begotton. “ God,” said Smith, 
“ never did have power to create the spirit of man 
at all. The very idea lessens man in my estima- 
mation. I know better” [Last sermon in Mill. 
Star , v. 87, sq.]. The gods possess both body, 
parts, and passions ; and therefore are not omni- 
present. A Mormon hymn [No. 349] begins — 

“ The God that others worship is not the God for me : 

He has no parts nor body, and cannot hear nor see.” 

[See also Spencer, Lett. viii. ; Compend. 140- 
146.] The gods therefore have local residences ; 
the Supreme Deity lives “in the planet Ko- 
lob” [P. of G. P. 24 ; Compend. 199-200]. The 
revelation which the Trinity, Elohim, Jehovah, 
Michael, bears to the Christian Trinity is not 
very clear. It is said that “ these three . . . 

in organizing element are perfectly represented 
in the Deity as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” 
\Compend. 153]. God the Father, like the other 
gods, has the form and body of a man, and in 
fact once inhabited this earth, but by develop- 
ment has become the model or standard of per- 
fection to which man is intended to attain. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was born of the 
Virgin Mary, the latter having been duly married 
after betrothal by the Angel Gabriel. Yet He 
had a previous existence in the bosom of the 
Father, and “ Pie is called the Son, because of 
the flesh” [ D . and C. } Lect. v. 2, p. 45]. The 
Father is a personage of spirit, glory and power, 
possessing all perfection and fulness, “ but the 
Son is a personage of tabernacle, made or 
fashioned like unto man, or being in the form 
and likeness of man, or rather man was formed 
after His likeness and in His image” \ib.\ 
There are two personages in the Godhead, the 
Father and the Son [ib. p. 47]. The Holy 
Spirit also is a member of the Godhead, being 
the mind of the Father and the Son ; but while 
the other two persons have bodies of flesh and 
bones, the Holy Ghost has not, but is a personage 
of Spirit \Compend. 154]. Yet Ilis substance is 
material, subject to the necessary laws which 
govern matter. He has therefore parts, which 
are infinite and spread throughout all space, and 
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so is Ho virtually omnipresent. * The Father and 
the Son, as persons, are not omnipresent, but 
only through the Spirit [Comp. 140-1 4 8J. Ite 
may properly be called God’s minister, to execute 
His will in immensity. He is therefore the 
worker of miracles, the source of grace, and 
even the cause of increase, being in every person 
upon the face of the earth ; for the “ elements that 
every individual is made of and lives in possess 
the Godhead” [B. Young in Compand. 148]. 
As God is in the form of a man, so man was 
created to become a god. The Divine beings are 
constantly producing souls by generation ; these 
are destined to become gods, which they ean 
only do by obtaining bodies. lienee, Michael, 
or Adam, and Eve his wife, who were immortal, 
assumed humanity to provide tabernacles of flesh 
for the disembodied spirits. They and their 
offspring would not have been subject to death 
but for the Fall, which necessitated redemption 
by the death of Christ. They have now become 
gods, and with the other deities continue to bear 
disembodied souls, which are waiting for bodies, 
in order that they may attain perfection. This 
can only be effected through the agency of men. 
He who has few or no children is injuring these 
souls, and the more wives and children a man 
has, the greater will be his glory in the next life 
as a god. Thus one of the hymns [326] says, — 

“ Through him who holds the sealing power, 

Ye faithful ones who heed 
Celestial laws, take many wives, 

And rear a righteous seed. 

“ Though fools revile, I’ll honour yon, 

As Abraham my friend. 

You shall be gods, and shall be blessed 
With lives that never end.” 

Jesus Christ had several wives, among others 
Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus. Joseph 
Smith will be a chief god. Hence it is said of 
him [Hymn 252], “ Mingling with gods, he ean 
plan for his brethren,” and [290], “ His home ’s in 
the sky; he dwells with the gods.” The angels 
have been men, who have not fulfilled the law of 
their life, nor spent their strength in perfect obedi- 
ence to God, like Abraham, and other scriptural 
friends of God, i.e. have not taken many wives, 
lienee they will never become gods. 

This theology is supported by the most ab- 
solutely literal interpretations of Scripture, and 
also by the doctrine that the Mormon faith, 
through the continuous revelations granted to 
the priesthood, is the supplement and perfection 
of Christianity, standing in nearly the same re- 
lation to it as Christianity to Judaism [Spencer, 
Letters , 55], At the same time, Mormonism is a 
revival of primitive Christianity, with all its 
miraculous powers, the gifts of tongues, healing, 
etc., which were suspended through the failure 
of faith till Smith eame. Many accounts of 
miraculous cures are given [Mill. Star,v. 32, 1 870, 
445, 475, 494, also Hymn 243]. As the Jews 
were bidden to separate themselves from the 
Gentiles, and the early Christians (the Ancient 
Saints) from the 'heathen, so the Latter-Day 
Saints are called forth from a wicked world, 
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doomed to almost immediate destruction which 
is indeed already beginning, to the Zion of the 
latter-days on the Western Continent. When 
the Gospel has been preached to all the world, 
and the elect have assembled at Zion, then all 
unbelievers will be destroyed ; the kingdom of 
heaven will be set up on the earth, and God will 
reign in Zion in person. 

IY. Ordinances. The “ Ordinances of the 
Gospel” are live : [1] Faith , which is very 
strangely described, see quotations from D. and C. 
above ; [2] Repentance , i.e. sorrow for sin, and 
resolution to lead a good life ; [3] Baptism , ad- 
ministered by immersion, to none younger than 
eight years, that being regarded as the age at 
which moral responsibility begins [D. and C. xxii. 
4, p. 160]. Infant baptism is declared to be a 
“ solemn mockery, because little children have 
no sins to repent of, and are not under the curse 
of Adam” [Mormon, Moroni , viii. 2, 3, p. 557]. 
The rite is administered as follows : “ The 
person who is called of God, and has authority 
from Jesus Christ to baptize, shall go down into 
the water with the person who has presented 
him or herself for baptism, and shall say, calling 
him or her by name : i Having been commissioned 
of Jesus Christ, I baptize you in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ Then shall he immerse him or her in 
the water, and come forth again out of the 
water” [Mormon, Kephi, v. 8, p. 457 ; D. and C. 
ii. 21, p. 73]. The efieet of baptism, when ad- 
ministered to and by a qualified person, is 
declared to be the remission of sins, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and a title to eternal life. It 
is regarded as absolutely necessary to salvation ; 
without it, neither repentance nor faith avail 
[D. and C. iv. 12, p. 87]. To supply the 
deficiency of those who through ignoranee or 
other involuntary defect have died unbaptized in 
the Mormon faith, the practice of baptism for the 
dead has been ordained. The faith is preached 
to the dead in Hades by departed Saints ; and 
the benefit of baptism is obtained for them by 
proxy. Any believer may be baptized for his 
departed friends, relations, and ancestors to the 
most remote ages ; and, in the perfect state, those 
for whom a person has been thus baptized will 
be added to his family and subjects [Spencer, 
Letters , 162-164 ; Mill. Star , v. 87, sg.]. A careful 
record of the persons vicariously baptized is kept 
by duly appointed registrars. These records are 
the books spoken of by St. John [Iiev. xx. 12], 
the book of life being a record kept in heaven to 
verify those kept on earth [D. and C. evi. 6, 7, 
p. 319]. [4] Laying on of hands for the gift 

of the Holy Ghost, sometimes called baptism by 
fire as distinguished from baptism by water. 
It is usually administered immediately after 
baptism, of which it is regarded as the com- 
pletion. By it the spirit of prophec} r , the gift 
of tongues, and the power to work miracles are 
given. [5] The Sacrament of the lord's Supper, 
originally administered in bread and wine, as 
Christ Himself ordained when He appeared to 
the FTephites [Mormon, Nephi , viii. 6, p. 469]. 
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In 1833, it was revealed to Smith that “strong 
chinks are not for the holly, but for the washing 
cl your bodies,” and that wine was only to be 
used in this ordinance if it was the pure juice 
of the grape, and made by Mormons [ D . and 0 . 
lxxxi. 1, p. 240]. Water onl} r , therefore, is now 
used. The rite is administered every Sunday; 
the water, having been blessed, is handed round 
in tin cans, together with the bread [Eae, 10G]. 

Of other rites, the most important is that of 
marriage. The present service is of some length, 
containing, in the case of all marriages after the 
iirst, certain ceremonies by the first wife [Cony- 
beare, 74, 75]. There are two kinds of marriage 
— for eternity and for time. A marriage for 
eternity holds good not only during this life, but 
for ever, and is not necessarily consummated 
here ; blit those thus married will produce souls 
in the world to come. Marriages “for time” 
are in order to produce children in this world ; 
hence a woman may be married, or “ sealed,” to 
one man for eternity, and to another for time, or 
may be married to the same man both for time 
and for eternity. Marriages for time only are 
dissolved by death ; and the children in the 
perfected state are added to the family of the 
husband for eternity, increasing his glory. The 
faithful Mormon who in this life lias been pre- 
vented by some involuntary cause, such as an 
early death, from doing his duty as a child-pro- 
ducer, may have wives “sealed” to him. In 
this case another person, appointed by the 
president, acts for the dead man ; and if any 
children are born they are reckoned to the latter. 
Divorce is common, and marriage is allowed within 
near degrees ; a man may marry two sisters, a 
niece, a mother and daughter, and even a half- 
sister. The consequence of this doctrine of 
marriage is the utter degradation of woman ; by 
herself she is useless and meaningless; all her 
honour, both in this life and the next, comes 
from the husband ; an unmarried woman has 
only the very lowest place. 1 The public pro- 
fession of polygamy, or, as it is officially called, 
“plurality,” is a later development of Mor- 
mon ism. Suspicions were early aroused by the 
life of Smith and other leading Mormons ; and 
the charge of teaching this practice was frequently 
thought to excite public odium. The accusation 
however was vigorously denied. Passages from 
the Book of Mormon [Jacob, ii. p. 118, s^.] 
were quoted against it: a public declaration of the 
Church [a.d. 1841] stated, “We believe that one 
man should have one wife, and one woman but 
one husband” [D. and C . cix. 4, p. 331]. The 
Millennial Star [Aug. 1842] declares, “ FTo such 
principle ever existed among the Latter-Day 
Saints, and never will ” [Mill, Star , iii. 74]. It 
is however now alleged, that in 1832 it was, in 
answer to an inquiry, divinely revealed to Joseph 
that the principle of “ plurality” is true, but that 
the time had not yet come for it to be practised ; 
and that, on July 12th, 1843, the Prophet, 
then at the height of his power in JSTauvoo, re- 

1 For the practical working of polygamy see A Lady's 
Life among the Mormons, London. 1873. 
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ceived a long revelation on the subject. [See 
Burton, 451.] This document, if genuine, was 
kept secret till August 29th, 1852, when it was 
published at a great meeting at Utah [Ecmy, ii. 
112-130]. The Prophet’s widow at once de- 
nounced it as a forgery, and, with four of her 
sons, headed a schism. On the other hand, 
several women publicly declared that they had 
been married to Joseph, while the president and 
others stated that they had been taught the 
doctrine by him [Mill. Star , xxxii. 327, 333, etc.]. 
The practice is now carried to great lengths, the 
leading men having from fifteen to forty wives 
each; and it is preached as the one thing need- 
ful to regenerate a world steeped in wicked- 
ness. Many plausible and paradoxical argu- 
ments are urged in its favour. [See Cony- 
heare, 76-83; Eerny, ii. 97-109 ; Burton, 525, 
sq.; Ollivant, App. B . 148-151, and Mill . Star, 
passim.] Por burial there appears to be no 
prescribed ritual. The ordinary worship con- 
sists of prayers, with addresses, often of a very 
homely character, and hymns. The chief pe- 
culiarity of the services is the absence of any 
true devotional element. The duties of private 
prayer, meditation, communion with God, self- 
examination, are seldom or never spoken of; and 
very gross irreverence is often shewn during 
public worship [Qu. Rev. exxii. 4SG-488 ; Olli- 
vant, 54, and App. A. 119, 147; Eae, 106, &/•]• 
When the temple is completed, it is intended, 
as the founder ordered, to establish sacrifices and 
every ordinance belonging to the priesthood, as 
they existed prior to Moses 5 day [Compend. 
177]. There are also some ceremonies, which 
are most carefully kept secret, and of which very 
different accounts have been given. 

V. Hierarchy. This is very elaborate ; and the 
ministers possess very great power. About one- 
fifth of the male members hold some church 
office. “ The priesthood,” said the Prophet, “ is 
the channel through which the Almighty com- 
menced revealing His glory at the beginning of 
the creation of this earth, and through which He 
has continued to reveal Himself to the children 
of men to the present time, and through which 
He will, make known His purposes to the end of 
time” [Compend. 176]. There are two grand 
divisions of the priesthood, the Melehisedek and 
the Aaronic or Levitical. To the former belong 
the first presidency, the patriarch, the apostles, 
the seventies, the high-priests, the elders ; to the 
latter, bishops, priests, deacons, teachers. The 
Melehisedek priesthood is so called “ because 
Melehisedek was such a great high-priest” [D. 
and C. iii. 1, p. 74J. Its power and authority 
is thus described : “To hold the keys of all the 
spiritual blessings of the Church — to have the 
privilege of receiving the m} T steries of the king- 
dom of heaven, to have the heavens opened to 
them — to commune with the general assembly 
of the first-born, and to enjoy the communion 
and presence of God the Father, and Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant” [D. and C. iii. 9, 
p. 76]. The Aaronic priesthood ought to con- 
sist of literal descendants of Aaron, pointed out 
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by revelation ; but, in default of such, others 
may be appointed [ibid. iii. 8, p. 75]. The 
power and authority of this priesthood is “to 
hold the keys of the ministering of angels, and 
to administer in outward ordinances the letter of 
the Gospel — the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins” [ibid. iii. 10, p. 7G]. The 
highest office in the Church is The First Pre- 
sidency, consisting of three members, the suc- 
cessors of Peter, James and John among the 
Apostles. Of these the first president is supreme, 
being ex officio seer, revelator, and prophet ; 
lie is “the presiding liigh-priest over the high- 
priesthood of God, and, under God, holds the 
keys of heaven and hell.” From his decision 
there is no appeal; for the other two presidents 
are only his councillors. The first presidency 
is said to be appointed by revelation, but at the 
General Conferences, held twice a year, a vote is 
passed to sustain the existing holders. The 
Patriarch , also called “Father of the Church,” 
is appointed by the Church for life. His sole 
duty is to administer blessings. The Twelve 
Aptostles, or Second Presidency, are “ the special 
witnesses of the Name of Christ in all the world” 
[D. and C. iii. 11, p. 76], being mainly for 
missionary purposes. Their duty is to build up 
the Church, and to ordain and set in order a'll 
inferior ministers ; they take the lead in all 
meetings, except in presence of a president, and 
may administer all ordinances. An apostle pre- 
sides over the most important foreign missions 
and churches. The Seventies are a number of 
committees, so called because each consists of 
seventy persons. The first seventy, like the 
apostles, are chosen by the Church in conference 
at Utah ; of these seven are appointed presidents, 
with a chief, “the president of all the seventies.” 
The presidents appoint seventy others, and these 
again seventy more, “ until seven times seventy, 
if the work in the vineyard so require.” Thus 
the number of “the seventies” amounts to many 
hundred, though the number of seventy is rarely 
complete. Their duty is to assist the apostles, 
under their direction, in building up the Church ; 
and they are in fact travelling ministers. The 
High-Priests, after the order of the Melchisedek 
priesthood, form the highest class of ordinary 
ministers ; they exercise spiritual authority under 
the general direction of the first presidency, and 
the control of a president of their own order ; 
they may officiate in all offices of the Church. 
The Bishops, the highest order of the Aaronic 
priesthood, have chiefly temporal duties, though 
in spiritual matters they have authority over the 
lower ministers. Their work consists mainly in 
the management of the Church funds, obtained 
by tithes and offerings, in relieving the wants 
of the ministers, aiding needy Saints, &c. A 
bishop is the local authority in each of the wards 
of Utah and the settlements in the neighbour- 
hood. The Elders, the lowest rank of the 
Melchisedek priesthood and the most numerous 
class of ministers, conduct the ordinary meetings, 
except in presence of one of higher rank, and 
execute the ordinary ministerial duties — the ad- 
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ministration of the ordinances, preaching, teach- 
ing, visiting from house to house, and privately 
exhorting the Saints. The Priests have the 
same duties as the elders, and may also ordain 
other priests, teachers, and deacons in subordina- 
tion to the elders. The Teachers usually assist 
the other ministers ; they exercise a general 
supervision over the members, may expound, 
exhort and teach at meetings, but may not ad- 
minister any ordinances. The Deacons assist 
the bishops in their temporal duties, as collectors, 
treasurers, etc. ; they may officiate in the absence 
of other ministers, but only as preachers and 
expounders. 

Besides these office-bearers, there is also The 
Standing High Council, to settle difficulties 
among believers. This consists of eighteen (at 
first twelve) high-priests, appointed by ballot, 
with one or three presidents, being the first 
president alone, or with his assessors. After the 
evidence has been heard, and the accusers, 
accused, and a certain number of councillors, 
from two to six, according to the gravity of the 
case, have spoken, the president gives his 
decision, and calls on the other members to 
sanction it. Sometimes a case is reheard ; in 
special difficulties recourse is had to revelation. 
Every “ stake ” and separate church is governed 
by its own “High Council,” with a similar con- 
stitution and procedure ; and with an appeal to 
the Supreme High Council. 

General affairs are managed by conferences, 
held April 6th and December 6th in each year. 
At these, which sometimes last several days, the 
first presidency and other office-bearers are sus- 
tained in office by the vote, always unanimous, 
of the meeting, vacancies are filled, reports on 
various subjects are read, prayers are offered, ad- 
dresses delivered, hymns and anthems sung, etc. 
[Mill. Star, passim; Burton, 367, sq. ; Qu. Rev. 
exxii. 488.] 

Missions are a great feature of Mormonism. 
Any member of the priesthood is liable to be 
sent, at the will of the president, on a sudden 
impulse, at short notice, to “ preach the Gospel 
to the Gentiles.” The missionaries are sent 
forth moneyless, or with only sufficient funds to 
take them to their destination, and have to work 
for their living till they can be supported by the 
offerings of converts. The Book of Mormon 
has been translated into Welsh, French, German, 
Italian, Danish, Norwegian, and other languages ; 
churches have been founded in Great Britain, 
Denmark, Norway, several parts of Australia. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Switzerland, France, and Ger- 
many. Missions to Sweden, Austria, Chili, 
China, Hindostan, have been unsuccessful. The 
converts are numerous, most being from the North 
of England, Wales, Norway, Denmark, and the 
seaboard States of the Union ; almost all have 
belonged to some Protestant sect, and all are 
from the indigent and hopelessly ignorant classes. 
Every inducement is held out to them to go to 
Utah; and an excellent system of emigration 
has been established [Conybeare, 56 ; Ed. Rev. 
No. 233, pp. 188, 189], For this, and other 
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purposes, every Moimon is bound to pay tithe 
from his income to the Church ; aiul is exhorted 
to give liberally besides. The tithes are sup- 
posed to bo devoted to the building of the 
temple [Hymn 218]; but are absolutely at the 
disposal of the president. 

The Mormon system is an almost unlimited tem- 
poral and spiritual despotism. “ The people,” it 
is said, “will be as much condemned if they do 
not obey Brother Brigham as they would if 
they should disobey the Lord God were He here 
in person” [Comqwnel. 42]. “When the Lord 
comes, lie will take vengeance on those who 
obey not His priesthood. The word of Bro- 
ther Brigham is the word of the Lord” [ibid. 
43]. The whole duty of a Mormon consists in 
thinking and doing as he is told, even as re- 
gards his most private and personal affairs. The 
president may order, or forbid, a man to 
marry; a bishop may at any time enter any 
Mormon’s house and issue what orders he pleases. 
All are compelled to deal only at the authorized 
shops and stores, which are managed on the co- 
operative principle for the benefit of the Church, 
ie. the enrichment of the leaders. By means of 
a constant system of espionage, any breach of 
rules is promptly noticed, and if it be persisted 
in, the offender is cut off from the Church, and 
every means are used to crush him. Persons 
are even excommunicated without any reason 
assigned, and, on complaining, are told that their 
crime will in due time come to light ; it being 
held that if any man fails in obedience to the 
priesthood in any respect he must have com- 
mitted some great sin, whereby he has lost the 
Spirit of God [Ollivant, 86, 87]. All the ar- 
rangements at Utah are admirably suited to 
maintain obedience. Every means are adopted 
to prevent any but the chief men from accumu- 
lating money ; so that while a man can live from 
hand to mouth in some comfort, he cannot save 
anything ; hence in no place are there more 
people, who can just hang on, short of absolute 
poverty [Ollivant, 47, 101]. The majority, there- 
fore, are virtually prisoners in Utah. If any 
man secedes, or is cast out, all Mormons are 
forbidden to have any intercourse with him, even 
to give him food or shelter ; sometimes violence, 
even to death, has been used, and in such a way 
that it cannot be easily proved; moreover, accused 
Mormons are usually acquitted by packed juries. 
All “Gentiles” are suspected, and every means 
are used to keep or drive them away. [See Pae, 
118-120; Fraser's Mag. for June 1871, p. 692]. 

The prospects of Mormonism in its present 
form do not seem favourable. The Bepubliean 
party in the States have made it part of their 
platform “ to put down the Saints ; ” and though 
the first attempt has failed, it will doubtless be 
repeated with greater caution and success. In 
that case, the Mormons would have to choose be- 
tween abandoning potygmny or Utah. If the 
former were done, they might still linger on 
among the chaos of sects in America. If the 
latter, they might for a few years retain their 
attractions for the sensual and the fanatic. The 
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influence of the two schisms is considerable in 
Causing disaffection ; and the younger people are 
said, partly from education, partly through inter- 
course with Gentiles, not to be, as a body, very 
zealous for the faith. An Episcopal Mission, es- 
tablished in 1866, has had some success, chiefly 
through the excellence of its schools. 

The causes of the success of Mormonism may 
be briefly summed up. [1] Its appeal to that 
unreasoning reverence for the letter of the Eng- 
lish Bible fostered by popular Protestantism in 
the uneducated. [2] The claim to be “ the 
Lord’s own people,” appealing to the feeling of 
spiritual pride, and the idea that God is ever 
interfering, by miracles and extraordinary gifts, 
in their behalf. [3] Its earthly character, as a 
religion — not above, but on a level with low 
and carnal desires, offering the full present enjoy- 
ment of this life, and a life to come, which is only 
a continuation of that enjoyment. [4] The pic- 
tures held out by preachers of the wealth and 
comfort to be obtained at Utah, and the allure- 
ments of polygamy. 

Two .schisms have taken place from Mor- 
monism. The first, whose headquarters are in 
Illinois, with the title of “ The Ileorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” 
was led, in 1852, by the widow and sens of the 
founder, on the publication of the revelation 
authorizing polygamy, the genuineness of which 
they denied. Their chief feature is the rejection 
of that practice and the doctrines connected 
therewith. The second secession arose in 1869, 
in Utah itself, with the title of the “Church of 
Zion;” it advocates freedom of thought and 
action, as opposed to the despotism of the pre- 
sident and the priesthood. Many old and pro- 
minent Mormons have joined this body [Rae, 
157, sq.; Ollivant, 82-90]. Both these schisms 
cause much trouble to the Mormon leaders. 

[A Compendium of the Faith and Doctrines of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
Liverpool and London, 1857. Letters exhibiting 
the most prominent Doctrines of the Church , etc., 
by Elder Orson, Spencer, 5th ed. 1866. Sacred 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the Church , etc., 
12th ed. 1863. Tracts, chiefly by Orson Pratt. 
The Millennial Star , a periodical published at 
Liverpool. W. J. Conybeare, Mormonism , repr. 
from Edin. Rev. No. 202. Olshausen, Geschichfe 
cler Mormonen. Bennett, Mormonism Exposed , 
Boston, U.S. 1842. Maekay, The Mormons , 4th 
ed. Chandless, A Visit to Salt Lake. Burton, 
City of the Saints. Remy, A Journey to Greed 
Salt Lake City. Dixon, New America. Rae, 
Westward by Rail. Ollivant, A Breeze from the 
Greed Salt Leike. Articles : Herzog, Encyklo- 
piidie , art. Mormonen. Revue eles deux Mondes , 
Sept. 1853, Eeb. 1856, Sept. 1859, April 1861. 
Edin. Rev. No. 233, p. 185, sq. Quart. Rev. 
vol. exxii. p. 450. Fraser's Mag. vols. iii. and 
iv., new series, June and July 1871.] 

MUGGLETONIANS. A sect originated dur- 
ing the Great Rebellion by Ludovick Muggleton 
[a.d. 1609-1697], a journeyman tailor of London, 
and an associate named Reeves. 
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Muggleton set forth that he and his accom- 
plice were the two witnesses spoken of in Eev. 
xi. 3-6, and that it was their mission to prophesy 
during the last days, which had then arrived. 
They professed to have special revelations from 
heaven, and that they had received power to de- 
stroy any who opposed them. The fanatics also 
taught strange notions, that look as if they were 
confused memories of some Gnostic heresies, — as 
that earth and water were not created, but self- 
originated ; that the Evil One became incarnate 
in Eve ; that the Father was the Sufferer upon 
the Cross, having left Elijah to govern heaven, 
while He came to earth to die ; that Eeeves re- 
presented Moses, and Muggleton represented 
Aaron. 

Eeeves died many years before Muggleton, 
and after his death the latter claimed to have a 
double portion of the Spirit bestowed upon him. 
He himself died in the year 1697, and was 
buried in Spinningwheel Alley, Moorfields, where 
the following inscription w r as placed upon his 
tomb : — 

“ 'Whilst mausoleums and large inscriptions give 

Might, splendour, and past death make potents live, 

It is enough briefly to write thy name. 

Succeeding times by that will read thy fame ; 

Thy deeds, thy acts, around the world resound, 

Ko foreign soil where Muggleton ’s not found.” 

The sect of the Muggletonians just survived 
until within the last few years. [Chamberlain’s 
Pres. State of Eng. 1702, p. 258. The Snake in 
the Grass. Transact. Liverpool Lit. and Phil. 
Soc. 1868-70.] 

MUKSTEK, PEESBYTEEY OF. A seces- 
sion from the main body of the Presbyterians of 
Ireland, consisting of ten congregations in Dublin 
and the South of Ireland. 

MUKZEE. [Anabaptists.] 

MUSTITAKL A small and obscure sect of 
Donatists, condemned by the three hundred and 
ten bishops of that schism, who met at Bagai or 
Yaga in Kumidia, a.d. 3 9S. [S. Aug. contra 
epist. Parmeniani , lib. iii. cap. 29.] 

MYSTICS, so called from / ivo-tlkov , that which 
pertains to mysteries from which the uninitiated 
are excluded. The term applies at the present 
day to that union with the Deity which the rapt 
soul is believed to attain by ecstatic contempla- 
tion. Mysticism, in this sense, lies at the root 
of every form of religions enthusiasm, and by 
easy degrees may pass on into fanaticism. 
“Mysticismus hand raro obit in fanaticum fu- 
rorem ” [Wegscheider]. Where mysticism is the 
dominant power of the will it is fanaticism ; as 
mixed up with the imagination it is enthusiasm ; 
and where it has attempted to engraft the reli- 
gious idea on anciently received forms of philo- 
sophy, it has been definitely known as theosophy. 
In every case it claims to set itself above the 
moral guidance of principle ; the feelings of the 
heart and the purblind impulse of the imagina- 
tion being its only law. 

But a distinction may be drawn between the 
mystical principle, holding the verity of the 
soul’s union with God, and mysticism in its ex 
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aggerated and morbid condition [Kitzsch, Sgst. d. 
Chr. Lrhre ; Sack, Polemi!c\ ; and certainly, so 
far as the inner life of the soul, in direct com- 
munion with God, is to be distinguished from the 
action of the same soul in its relation with the 
world, a distinct phase of spiritual power is to be 
recognised, whether it be termed the mystical 
principle of the soul, or the divine union of the 
soul with God, or the Life of God in the soul of 
man. Mysticism is the intensified application of 
this principle, carried out to lengths that are 
inconsistent with the everyday duties of life. 
Mysticism has so far no necessary connection 
with practical piety. It aims at the absorption 
of the life of man in the Divine; while a rational 
piety seeks its blessing in representing the Divine 
Life faithfully in every relation with the world ; 
that is, in every phase and minute ramification 
of daily duty. The tendency of mysticism is 
towards a pantheistical summing of all in the 
Deity, whereby the sense of distinct personal 
existence, whether in the human or divine sub- 
stance, becomes confused. Yet the mystical 
principle is to a certain extent inseparable from 
a deep appreciation of the religious idea. The 
soul’s yearning for the invisible finds the object 
of its aspiration in a sacramental union with the 
object of its desire. Jacob’s realisation of the 
Divine presence at Bethel was as the mystic 
ladder of communication, on which the angels of 
( rod passed to and fro between earth and heaven. 
By a deeper generalization Solomon saw in the 
wisdom of God the bond of union that connects 
the Spirit of the universe with the Spirit of God. 
The religious idea had at that early date its 
obverse side of mystic impress. In the cognate 
theology of St. John, the Word is the middle 
term between earth and heaven, and being 
God from the beginning, He is still the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Ilence the mystic principle is inseparable 
from true religion, so far as it sets the Invisible 
before the eye of faith, and enables the soul to 
anticipate the future for which it was created. 
Hence also the less true forms of religion have 
one and all embodied the mystic principle, as 
involving the very essence of religion. Thera- 
peutic contemplation was the obverse of Mosaic 
ordinance ; the Cabbala refined upon the Tal- 
mud ; and Persian Sufism is as the spirit of wliich 
the Koran is the letter. 

In the Church of the sixth century the pseudo- 
Dionysian mysticism was a reaction upon the 
dogmatic teaching forced upon the Church by 
heresy ; much as the mysticism of the Alosi- 
brados or Illuminati of Spain, in the sixteenth 
century, was called forth by the rigid orthodoxy 
of the Inquisition, and Jansenist and Quietist 
tenets by Jesuitism. Mysticism has still been 
the most usual form in which the expiring flame 
of religion has flickered up from its embers. 
Theosophical mysticism may be referred back 
to the allegorizing exegesis of the Alexandrian 
school of theology, the remote source of which 
may be found in the "writings of Philo.. I he 
historical treatises of this writer were evidently 
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composed for Hellenist ic readers, and set forth 
such facts of Jewish history as were known to 
every child under synagogal discipline. 1 1 is 
allegorizing treatises 1 were addressed to that 
particular phase of the Jewish mind that is dimly 
indicated in the Proverbs of Solomon, more 
clearly in tho writings of the Son of Siracli, and 
which became a rule of life in the Therapeutic 
of Alexandria. At Alexandria the literary Jew 
added the stud)' of Plato to the teaching of the 
Law, and learned to qualify the anthropomor- 
phism of the latter by tho transcendental notions 
of the Deity conveyed by the purest form of 
Greek philosophy. By a natural progression the 
anthropopathie descriptions of the Sacred Books 
were spiritually interpreted as divine allegory, 
and in time tho whole letter of the Law was 
regarded only as a veil that screened deep mysti- 
cal truths from the vulgar gaze ; ra 7rarra 

aAAi/yopetrat are the words of Philo. This is 
t lie true origin of the allegorizing school of 
exegesis that was developed in the catechetical 
school of Alexandria by Clement and Origen, and 
continued elsewhere by Theophilus of Antioeli, 
Hilary, Cyril of Alexandria, Eplirem Syrus, and 
the elder Macarius. The authority principally 
followed by mystics of succeeding ages was that 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, said to have been 
the first Bishop [Sfc. Denys] of Paris, 2 in the 
“ Mystical Theology,” the “ Divine Names,” the 
“ Heavenly Hierarchy,” and the “ Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy.” The object of this writer was to give 
a Platonic development and colouring to the deep 
mysteries of the Christian faith; and to lead the 
soul on by contemplative energy to adunation 
with the Deity. The highest attainment in 
Christian philosophy was to behold in spirit, and 
to become one with, God, Who is neither darkness 
nor light, neither negative nor positive. Three 
steps lead to this blissful consummation : purifi- 
cation, illumination, and vision (liroirTtia) ; terms 
adopted from the various grades of Eleusinian 
initiation [Plut. Demetr . 2G]. A more direct 
application of the terminology of heathen mys- 
ticism was made by this writer when he gave its 
title to the work “ De Mystica Theologia.” 

The works of Dionysius exercised a consider- 
able influence on the Latin Church of the Middle 
Ages. John Scotus Erigena translated them into 
Latin by the command of Charles the Bald, and 
left them as a model, of which the St. Yictoire 
schoolmen afterwards made much use. These 
writings are referred by Dr. Westcott [Contemp. 
Dec. May 18G7] to some writer of the Edessene 
school at tho latter end of the fifth or com- 
mencement of the sixth century. The immediate 

1 E.g. the books on the Allegories of the Law, the 
Treatises on the Cherubim, on the Sacrifice of Cain and 
Abel, the Good plotted against by the Evil, on the 
Posterity of Cain, on the Giants, on the Immutability of 
God, and other Looks, having for their theme subjects 
from the Mosaic records. The tone of thought repre- 
sented in these books was scarcely originated by Philo : 
he made application of existing material. 

2 Hune alii modern i temporis asserunt, ... a Papa 
Clemente in partes Galliarum directum fuisse, et Parisiis 
martyrii gloria coronatum fuisse. [J. Scot. Prig. Prccf. 
in Dion. A reop.] 
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source of Dionysian mysticism was the Sym 
posimn of Plato, in which the function of Eros 
is described as the medium of intimate com- 
munication between God and men ; filling every 
void place throughout the universe, and binding 
together all its parts, celestial and mundane, in 
one compact body of love [Symposium, 202 E]. 
Dante, himself an exponent of tho Symposium, 
perhaps drew from thence the inspiring thought 
of his Beatrice. The further development of the 
Platonic idea by the Neo-Platonists, Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Proclus, is closely copied in the 
abstraction from mundane grosser thought, and 
in the unity of divine contemplation to which 
Dionysius aspired. He ploughed, as Fabricius 
says, with the Neo-Platonic heifer [Eabr. in vit. 
ProcU.y Proleg. xii. ; Lupton, Introd. to Dean 
Colet's two Treatises on Dionys. xlii.]. The 
great end at which he aimed was to shew how, 
by means of an intermediate and mediatorial 
hierarchy, man may hold communion with these 
celestial powers, order above order, , until he re- 
poses on the immediate contemplation of God 
Himself. But he seems to wander beyond the 
pale of the Church. The celestial hierarchy in 
this scheme replaces the mediatorial functions of 
the Bedeemer of Mankind. He himself defines 
this hierarchy [Coel. Ilier. iii. 1] as a divine 
order, science and energy, standing in closest 
connection with the attributes of Deity ; it is in 
fact an exact reflex of those attributes. The 
works of Dionysius were explained as genuine 
in a commentary by Maximus the monk, of Con- 
stantinople. He composed also an allegorizing 
work on the Liturgy, with the title of Mystagogia, 
in close connection with Dionysian views. This 
work still has a value as exhibiting the Liturgy 
of the Greek Church of the seventh century. 
Maximus forms a middle term between the 
so-called Areopagite and Erigena. We find in 
his Scholia on Gregory of Nazianzum the same 
transcendental notions of the Deity, and of the 
Divine Immanence in the world of matter, which 
only is by virtue of that Immanence. 3 As 
supra-substantial ( virrepovcrios ) God has nothing 
in common with any 4 known thing ; but so far 
as the one is manifested in Being it is multiform ; 
and conversely, the multiform by involution is 
substantially one. 5 It anticipates the Spinozist 
“Alles ist Eins, und Eins ist Alles.” Man 
having had an eternal existence in the Ideality 
of the Divine Being, partakes of that Being. 6 
From the Divine Substance he comes forth, and 

3 E Is iavrbv ra navra avaKe(f)a\aiovpevov , KaO ’ ov t6 re 
elvai Kal rb diapiveiv Kal ob tcl yeyovora (bs yiyove 
/uer^xet 0eoO* 7 t&vtcl yap perixei 8ia rb £k 0eoO yeyevrjadai 
avaXoyio s 0eoO, 7 ) Kara vovv , 7) kut& \6yov , 7 ) ataO-ijcnv, 
7) kLvt)<hv fartfc/jv, 7 ) overubbrj Kal cktck^v iiriTTjdetdTTiTa. 
[Sehol. in Greg. Tlieol. Oxford ed. p. l b] 

4 The soul in the same way is, as Maximus says, 
beyond conception ; we know its existence only by its 
effects ; in the same way we see the occult Divine In- 
tellect in the works of Creation. 

5 Sehol. in Greg. Tlieol. 14-17. Compare Scliol. 
Dionys. de div. Nom. Sehol. Corderius, ii. 92. 

6 A utcS rip Ka0' 6v iKTiaOrj \6yip rip iv Tip Qeip &vti Kal 
77 ~pbs 0e6^ 6vti, polpa Kal Xiyerai Kal Han OeoO, Sia to v 
ol'jtov itpotvTa iv Tip Gap \6yov. [Sehol, in Greg. 14.] 
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into that Substance he returns ; a consummation 
apparently but little removed from the Ninvana 
of the Indian theosophy. Man, both in his 
origin and in his future destiny, is impersonal. 
As uniting in one the material and intellectual, 
he is a microcosmic representation of the uni- 
verse j 1 as the crowning effort of creation, he 
embodies in himself the future recapitulation of 
all things in God. Substantive union with the 
Deity is only possible in Human Nature ; and it 
was made possible to all by the union of the Man- 
hood and Godhead in Christ. Thereby man’s 
spirit soars up to God through the energy of the 
will, and the Incarnation of the Word is perpetu- 
ated in the individual. By means of his own 
free will, man may be raised more and more above 
the trammels of the body, and be formed in God. 
As God is man by Incarnation, so man through 
grace is divinely formed, and is one with God. 
God through love became Man ; man through 
love, and by virtue of the Incarnation, becomes 
God. It is not once for all, but by an indefectible 
continuance in all and through all the whole 
mass of humanity, that the mystery of the Incar- 
nation is perfected. 2 The writings of Maximus, 
with Erigena’s translation of Dionysius, helped to 
raise scholastic thought from its dry dialectics, 
and to create a taste for spiritual contemplation. 
Thus St. Bernard, in his deep appreciation of 
things unseen, stands forth in strong contrast 
with the materialism of Abelard and Gilbert de 
la Porr^e. Two canons of St. Victoire, selected 
apparently for their kindred tone of mystic 
thought" — Hugo de St. Yictoire being of Saxon, 
Bichard of Irish extraction — threw a fervour into 
the theology of the schools ; the cold reasoning 
of which v T as seen by them to kill down religious 
warmth. The conception of Hugo in every other 
subject was “ moulded by his theology, and that 
theology is throughout sacramental” [Maurice, 
Medicev. Phil. iv. 44]. Mysticism, as applied to 
this school, means a deep appreciation of the 
things of faith, a realization by the spirit of the 
unseen world, and is very far from implying the 
unintelligible musings of the enthusiast, or any 
other “cold formal generalization of a later 
period” [Maurice, Medicev. Phil. iv. 41]. Hugo 
stands at the head of this school as its founder. 
Walter’s mysticism stood in direct antagonism 
with the scholastic system ; his work, Contra 
quatuor Lahyrinthos Gallice , being a running 
invective against the principles developed by the 
four principal Gallican schoolmen, Peter Abelard, 
Gilbert de la Porree, Peter Lombard, and Peter 
of Poictiers. Joachim a Eloris opposed an apo- 
calyptic mysticism to the dialectical theology of 
the schools. In Bonaventura and Gerson the 
mystic and dialectic elements flowed on once 
more in harmonious action. In the fourteenth 
century the mystic tone given by the Hesychast 
monks of Mount Athos to the Greek Church 
was approved by three councils held on the 

1 A oyov avdpwiruv \6yov i ravrcov tCov £k Qeov t6 elSos 
XafiovTuv [?&.] So also Erigena, de Divis. Nat. ii. 3, 4 ; 
iii. 39. 

2 Schol. in. Greg. 18. 
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subject at Constantinople [a.d. 1341, 1347, 

1350]. They drew their inspiration from the 
writings of Maximus, the annotator of the 
Celestial Hierarchy. In the controversy that 
arose in the Greek Church, Nicolas Cabasilas 
[Archbishop of Thessalonica, a.d. 1354] stood 
forth as the Hesychast champion, and his Seven 
Discourses of Life in Christ is one of the most 
effective works that mystical theology has pro- 
duced. The mysticism of St. Ilildegard in the 
twelfth century, of the Swedish saint Birgitta, 
and of Catherine of Sienna in the fourteenth, all 
form part of the same wave of thought. Pauli- 
cianism, the remote germ of the Waldensian and 
Albigensian sects, was rooted in a dualistic mys- 
ticism ; and the Quietists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were still true to the Alombrado stock from 
whence they sprang. 

Asceticism not unfrequently issued from the 
mystical religious life, its highest instance being 
that of St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the 
Franciscan Order. The Fratricelli of the thir- 
teenth century ;vere an offshoot from this stock. 
The Beguine establishments, originally asylums 
for the widows and daughters of Crusaders, became 
convents of mystical devotees, with more or less 
of heretical taint. [Beghards.] Germany has been 
peculiarly the seat of mysticism before and since 
the Deformation period. On the Bhine, in the 
thirteenth century, the Brotherhood of the “ Free 
Spirit” gave a wide impulse to the pantheism of 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant. In the four- 
teenth century the pantheistic theory of J. Scotus 
Erigena was revived by Eckhart, provincial of 
the Dominican Order in Saxony, the “ Doctor 
Ecstaticus,” a man of unblamed purity of life 
and great earnestness of character. The boldest 
metaphysical speculations were united in his 
system with a severe asceticism. It was a period 
that particularly favoured the development of 
mystical or spiritual theology. The distraction 
of party warfare in State matters, the hostile 
attitude of the Emperor towards the Court of 
Borne, and the increasing divergence of religious 
opinion, gave an opportunity that was not throwni 
away by the mystic theologian. Without adopt- 
ing any party in particular, the mystic devotee 
could combine his higher spiritual aspirations 
w T ith the most opposite political and religious 
theories, and gain a willing ear from all/ The 
whole heart of the people was open to him. 
Hence the success of Tauler as a preacher in the 
fourteenth century. He was termed “Doctor 
Illuminatus,” as being the most enlightened 
preacher of his age. A living faith in the pure 
v T ord of God, he said, was better than mass 
attendance or bodily mortification ; the sincerely 
pious man alone was free, the friend of God, 
over w r hom the Pope had no spiritual power, 
for God had enfranchised and sanctified him 
to his free service; the spiritual and political 
powers were essentially distinct ; neither, if the 
former was ever on ill terms with the civil 
governor, had it authority to lay his subjects 
under a ban. In Tauler, the mystic principle 
was exhibited on its most practical side, and in 
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many of his views lie was the harbinger of that 
school of thought that brought about tho Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, and which was 
represented by AVyelifFe in England, lluss in 
Bohemia, Savonarola in tho Ferrarese, and John 
Wessel of Groningen more ubiquitously through - 
the Continent. [Friends of God.] 

With Tauler must be associated the name of 
Ilenry Suso, his friend and ardent admirer, a 
pupil of Eckart [a.d. 1300 — 1365]. Mysticism 
with him was a matter of feeling rather than of 
speculation. Wisdom as personified by Solomon 
was his theme, identified at one time with Christ, 
at another with His Virgin Mother. To make 
himself worthy of the object of his adoration he 
practised severe austerities, and claimed to be 
frequently favoured with divine visions. His 
was no connected system, but a tissue of rhap- 
sodical applications of the mystical theology of 
the preceding period, which he invested in 
fantastic and visionary forms. He adopted the 
view which led the schools so closely to the verge 
of Pantheism, that all created nature is a mirror 
in which the Deity is reflected. Creation was 
eternally in God as the universal exemplar. 
No name can sufficiently declare the Deity. As 
Basilides termed the Divine Principle ovk tor, 
and as Hegel in modern times has said the same 
thing, so Suso declared that the Deity might with 
equal propriety be termed an Eternal Nothing, 
as a self-existent entity. lie is as a circle whose 
centre is everywhere, whose circumference is 
nowhere. Imitation of Christ’s sufferings is 
the true mean of man’s regeneration. Three 
principal steps lead on to union with the Deity ; 
purification or expulsion of all mortal desire ; 
illumination, which fills the soul with divine 
forms ; and perfection, to which is accorded the 
fullest enjoyment of heavenly good. If Eckart 
was the philosophic mystic, and Tauler the more 
practical devotee, Suso was more poetical in his 
enthusiastic adoration of Eternal Wisdom. 

In all ages a yearning for more spiritual forms 
of religion has driven more ardent spirits into 
mysticism. Thomas a Kern pis [Thomas Hamer- 
ken of Kempen, near Cologne, a.d. 1380 — 
1471], in his Ilortulus Rosarum , Vallis Liliorum , 
tie Tribns Tabernaculis , and above all in his De 
Imitatioiie Christi , gives sufficient indication of 
the mystic spirit. Molinos of Saragossa, a resident 
at Rome from a.d. 1GG9, published his Guida 
Spiritual e a.d. 1G75, of a similarly mystical cast. 
The Pere La Chaise, confessor of Louis XIV., 
brought it under the notice of the Pope as a pro- 
duction of a kindred spirit to the Beghards of the 
Netherlands or the Spanish Alopibrados, who 
laid the whole work of religion in silent prayer, 
to the neglect of external ritual. Sixty-eight 
heretical propositions were found in it, and the 
book was condemned by Innocent XL [a.d. 1G77]. 
Molinos, notwithstanding his confession of error, 
was confined in a Dominican cell, under a tedi- 
ous course of lifelong penance. Ilis followers 
were termed 44 Quietists,” and as the Pietism of 
Germany was copied from them, they may be 
considered to be a link of connection between 
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Catholicism and Protestantism. Pope Innocent, 
before the denunciation of Pore La Chaise, had 
received much edification from tho work of Mo- 
linos which he afterwards condemned. Pension 
also, Archbishop of Cambray [a.d. 1G94], was 
more consistent in his appreciation of the mystic 
principle, as shewn in his Reflections and Medi- 
tations on the inner life of the Christian. His 
rival, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, complained of 
his metropolitan to the King, and the matter was 
referred to the Court of Rome, where twenty- 
three propositions of doubtful character were 
declared to be erroneous. Fenelon submitted 
with humility to the papal decree ; himself pub- 
lished the judicial bull, and proscribed his own 
writing. But there was nothing about him of 
the Protestant Pietist ; one must be either Deist 
or Catholic was rather his theory. 

There was also an unsuspected strain of mysti- 
cism about Pascal, the scourge of Jesuitism ; for 
after his death an iron belt rough with nails 1 was 
found to encircle his body, and a folded parch- 
ment sewn within his dress, Pascal’s 44 amulet,” 
on which was a figured cross and the following 
writing : — 44 In the year of grace 1654, Monday, 
Nov. 23rd, Feast of St. Clement, pope and martyr, 
and others of the martyrology ; vigil of St. Chry- 
sogone, martyr, and others ; from about half-past 
ten in the evening till about half-past twelve at 
night, Fire ; 

“ God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob 
[Exod. iii. G ; Matt. xxii. 32], not of wise men 
and philosophers. Certainty, certainty, feeling, 
joy, peace. 

“ The God of Jesus Christ. 4 My God and your 
God’ [John xxii. 17]. Thy God shall be my God 
[Ruth i. 16]. Forgetfulness of the world and of 
all beside God. He is found only in ways taught 
of the Gospel. Dignity of the human soul. 
Righteous Father, the world hath not known 
Thee, but I have known Thee [John xvii. 25]. 
Joy. joy, joy, tears of joy. 

44 1 have separated myself from Him. 4 Dere- 
liquerunt me fontem aqum vivm’ [Jer. ii. 13]. 0 
God, wilt thou forsake me ? [Matt, xxvii. 46]. 
May I not be separate eternally ! 4 This is true 

life, that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.’ Jesus 
Christ ! Jesus Christ ! I have separated myself 
from Him ; I have fled from Him, renounced, 
sacrificed. May I never be separated from Him ! 
Safety is alone in the ways taught by the Gospel. 
Self-renunciation, total and sweet. Total sub- 
mission to Jesus Christ and my guide. Ever- 
lastingly in joy, for one day of trial upon earth. 

4 Non obliviscar sermones tuos’ [Ps. cxix. 1G]. 
Amen.” 

If this was mysticism, 2 it may find its parallel 
in the conversion of St. Augustine [Conf. viii. 11, 
12]. Both had sought peace in philosophy ; the 
Father in Plato, the Jansenist in Descartes : if 
their respective masters could demonstrate the 

1 Vic de Pascal , vii. 

2 Compare also Faug&re’s newly- recovered fragment by 
Pascal, ed. Havet, p. 397, being a meditation on the 
various circumstances of the Passion. 
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existence of the Deity, they could not lead the 
soul to the Eternal ; the revelation of the way 
the truth and the life was in either case attended 
with the same effects ; tears, vision, light, joy, 
peace. They were mystics according to Montes- 
quieu’s definition, u Les devots qui out le coeur 
tend re. 55 

The “ German Theology ” had a great effect on 
the inner religions life of Germany at the time of 
the Reformation, and gave to it a mystic tone. It 
is the title of a work that was first brought under 
public notice by Luther, and published by him, 
a.d. 1518, as Eyn edels Bucldein , von rechtem 
Vorstand was Adam and Christ us, sey und wie 
Adam yn tins sterben und Christvs ersteen soil. 
Since that time it has been frequently translated 
and republished, and has been a great favourite 
in Lutheran Germany. All that is known of the 
author is that he was Gustos of the Deutseli ITerren 
Haus at Frankfort, or rather across the Maine at 
Sachsenhausen, and a member of the society of 
“ God’s Friends,” Catholics of mystical prin- 
ciples, who disappeared from the scene at the 
close of the fourteenth century. The style of the 
book is quite similar to that of Tanler and Suso. 
The book inculcates the necessity of completely 
merging the will of man in the will of God, and 
of practising the most complete self-denial and 
mortification of the natural inclinations. It is 
self-will that stands as a wall of separation be- 
tween man and God ; it converted angels into 
devils, and is as the fire that never can be 
quenched : voluntary humiliation is its remedy. 
Of the high conceit and lax morals of the 
“ Brethren of the Free Spirit ” it speaks with 
much severity, as the very spirit of Antichrist. 
Enlightenment, in which mysticism has always 
professed to initiate its votaries, is not to be 
attained by talk or study, but by steady acts of 
self-devotion, and the practice of active virtue. 
Love and no taint of self-seeking must be the 
spring of all his actions, and a man can only hope 
to attain perfection when he renounces as un- 
worthy all -wish for earthly reward. The same 
mind must be in him which was in Christ Jesus, 
a self-devoting, self-sacrificing spirit. The tone of 
the book shews no symptom of disrespect for the 
Church, but its free application of Bible principles 
in a ncoterizing spirit scarcely failed to prepare 
the way for the Reformation. In some respects 
it exhibits also the germ of the Heine Vermin ft 
of Kant. The book was always a great favourite 
with Luther, who ranked it in the third place 
after the Bible and the works of St. Augustine. 

At the Reformation period, Paracelsus [Theo- 
phrastus Bombast of Hohenheim, born a.d. 1493, 
d. 1541] was the first who shewed a decided lean- 
ing to mysticism, though medicine, not theology, 
was his peculiar faculty. He was by no means a 
partisan of Luther, although he was himself a 
zealous reformer. - His theological mysticism was 
mixed up with medicine, astronomy, astrology, 
alchemy, and natural history : from a similar 
medley Jacob Bohme, at a later date, extracted 
religious comfort. But the first of the Reformed 
party who gave to mysticism a definite shape was 
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Valentine AVcigel, minister of Ischopping, near 
Meissen in Saxony, who died a.d. 1588. Mys- 
ticism has often made a close approach to Pan- 
theism ; and so in his system he said that God 
had pity on Himself in pitying man. For since 
the believer is by his act of faith raised above 
himself and abandons the soul to God, so God is 
conscious of His own being in man. So Spinoza 
declared that God is only self-conscious in the 
self-consciousness of man. Man is a microcosmal 
power, and in him the world is exhibited in minia- 
ture reflexion. During his life "Weigel had the 
worldly wisdom to keep his thoughts to himself, 
and subscribed the “ Formula Coneordim” as a 
good Lutheran, to avoid inconvenience, as was 
found stated in a posthumous writing, and not 
from inner conviction. In his Postils he com- 
plains earnestly of the sluggish spirit of the ex- 
isting schools of theology ; their bulky bodies of 
doctrine, their confessions, their commonplaces 
and table-talk, as well as their famed Formula of 
Concord. All such beggarly elements of instruc- 
tion he would sweep away, and go to the word 
of God alone for light. Imputed righteousness 
was a doctrine he said that could only have been 
devised by Antichrist. Thus he also, though a 
professed reformer, was in many points at direct 
antagonism with Luther and Melanchthon. 

But the most unintelligible of mystics was 
Jacob Bohme, a cobbler of Gorlitz, on the 
Saxon boundary of Silesia, who died a.d. 1624. 
Light, he declared, had been revealed to him 
that rapt him into a state of ecstatic rest; and 
thoughts were inspired by the revelation that he 
seems never to have had the power of communi- 
cating to others. After a silence of fifteen years 
he wrote the Aurora [a.d. 1612], which was 
followed by other similar coruscations. His 
reveries shew a strange mixture of the naturalism 
afterwards developed by Sclielling and the wilder 
theosophy of the ancient Gnostics. Thus he 
affirmed God and nature to be essentially one ; 
and this dualized principle, without which 
neither nature as a whole nor any integral portion 
of it can exist, is the Deity. As to be self- 
engendered is of the essence of the Deity, so 
nature and the external world is the substance 
of that self-generation. In the fall of Lucifer, 
where a spirit of light should have been en- 
gendered, there issued forth a spirit of fire. It is 
the principle of life of all creatures, the very 
heart of their existence. All that is gross and 
hard, dark and cold, terrible and evil, has its 
origin in the fall of Lucifer, the Prince of this 
world. But intimately as his spirit interpene- 
trates the mass of existence, he is not wholly one 
with it. The spirit of life is there also, held 
captive as it were under the covenant of death, 
yet not extinguished. The confines of the rival 
kingdoms touch each other in man, and keep up 
a perpetual contest between Love and Rage. In 
the material world the Creator is born as creature 
in the quickened life of the spirit ; the stars are 
nothing else than powers of God ; and all three 
Persons of the Trinity are ever-present in the 
universe. The Father is the occult foundation 
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of all ; the Son in the heart of the Father is the 
quickening spirit of life and love, of tenderness 
and beauty. The Spirit is universally present. 
Flora nature and its internal development Bbhme 
professed to have gained his knowledge of philo- 
sophy and astrotheology. He was indebted to 
no human loro ; his only book was the book ot 
nature, ever open before his soul. Fr. Schlegel 
has been able to trace in these ravings the 
alllatus of a poetical mind of high order, and 
ho does not scruple to rank Bblirne with the 
master minds who have taken their theme from 
the unseen world, Dante, Milton, and Klopstock. 
Hallam can see in them nothing better than the 
incoherence of madness [Lit. M. A. III. iii. 20]. 

J. Arndt’s mysticism was of a very different 
stamp. It meant in him thoroughly spiritual 
religion. He was a Lutheran preacher in Anhalt, 
and when that province adopted Calvinism,' he 
resigned his post rather than give up baptismal 
exorcism, which since the time of Luther had 
been a badge of the party. He died a.d. 1621. 
His principal works are the four books of True 
Christianity, and his devotional collection, the 
Paradise of Christian Virtues . They maintain 
their high character, and are still used in many 
households throughout Germany. But they en- 
countered a vehement opposition when they first 
appeared, and more especially from Osiander the 
younger, who managed to extract from them eight 
several heresies : the main gravamen being, that 
Arndt threw a slight on school learning by his 
advocacy of practical piety and of such “ popish ” 
mystics as Thomas k Kempis and Tauler. More- 
over, by his doctrine of the illumination and 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, he trenched upon 
the Lutheran theory of justification by faith alone, 
and the orthodox doctrine of grace. 

J. Gerhard’s Meditationes Sacrce [a.d. 1606], 
his Schola Pietatis and Postils , are works of a 
similar tone of thought to Arndt’s, but they met 
with the same reception at first ; as Gerhard said, 
“If any writer upholds pious practical Chris- 
tianity, and aims at something higher than mere 
theological learning, he is straightway branded 
as a Bosicrucian or Weigelian.” 

J. Yal. Andrea, grandson of Jacob Andrea, 
who took a prominent part in setting up the 
Lutheran Formula of Concord , was of the same 
school. In his younger years he accepted the 
Bosicrucian 1 mystery [a.d. 1602], but more in 

1 The name was suggested by the family device of 
Andrea, a cross quartering four roses with the legend : 
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jest than earnest. His later writings [a.d. 1617- 
1619], are written in a spirit of mystical piety, 
llis endeavour evidently was to expose and put 
down the religious and political follies of the age, 
and to uphold what he deemed to be spiritual 
Christianity. But he wrote in the spirit of 
Lucian ; and it is often difficult to see where 
irony ends and earnest principle begins, llis 
more liberal acceptation of the ancestral Formula 
Concordias made him many enemies among the 
high orthodox Lutherans. The Pietist Spener 
said of him, “ If I could raise any from the dead 
for the good of the Church it should be Valentine 
Andrea.” It was owing to Arndt’s influence that 
the mocking, scoffing spirit that seemed natural 
to Andrea was replaced with something higher 
and worthier of a Christian man. 

Enough has now been said to shew that the 
Theology of the true Mystics exhibits two distinct 
phases ; a side towards earth on which the legend 
of the medal is obscure and without meaning ; 
and an obverse side bright with the light of heaven ; 
union with the Eternal through sacramental grace 
is its impress of truth ; and, flowing from that grace, 
a loving exercise of the great duties of Christian 
life. It is closely allied with Quietism. Avery 
different kind, and yet an essential form of Mys- 
ticism, is that avowed by Schlegel ; one closely 
similar to the rhapsodical notions of Plotinus, 
when he says that whereas human consciousness, 
in which subject and object are inseparably 
blended together in idea, cannot form to itself 
a notion of the Absolute, which is unity, still an 
adequate idea of the Absolute may be gained by 
the contemplation or intuitive faculty, indepen- 
dently of thought or consciousness ; it is a rapid 
illumination, a sudden rapture, too fleeting for 
analysis, for it eludes reflection and baffles 
consciousness. Beflection is in fact its death. 
In this mystical condition of the mind all dis- 
tinction between subject and object vanishes. 
There is no longer the Deity on the one hand, 
the soul on the other. The soul identifies itself 
with the Deity. It is on this side that Mysti- 
cism passes into Pantheism. 

[Helfferich, cl. Christliche Mystik . in Hirer 
Entiuickehing u. in ihren Denkmalen. Tholuck, 
Blumensammlung ctus der morgenldnclischen 
My stik. B. Law, Elucidations of Bolimen and 
Freher. J. Behmen, Mysterium Magnum . Cony- 
beare, Bampton Led. 1824.] 

“ Des Christen Herz auf Rosen geht 
IVeniTs mitten nnterm Kreuze Steht.” 

It became the favourite device of alchemy. 


NAASSIANS. [Ophites.] 

NATURALISTS. This name, which has now 
become nearly obsolete in a theological or philo- 
sophical sense, has been used to designate two 
sections of the antichristian school which re- 
jects belief in supernatural causes or operations. 
[1] The name has been mostly used by German 
writers for those w T ho identify God with nature, 
but who are now more generally known as Pan- 
theists. [2] By English writers it is generally 
taken as signifying those who consider natural 
religion to be sufficient for man’s guidance and 
happiness without any supernatural revelation. 
But these latter may be subdivided also into two 
classes * the first of which has received the name 
of “ philosophical naturalists,” rejecting altogether 
belief in revelation, the second , that of “ theo- 
logical naturalists,” who accept revelation as con- 
taining truth, but as being at the best only a 
republication of natural religion, and so unneces- 
sary. 

The name is rarely found in works written 
later than the seventeenth century, when it was 
used by Kant in Germany and by Boyle in 
England ; and the school formerly known as 
Naturalists are now called Pantheists and 
Rationalists. 

NAZARiEANS. A Jewish sect mentioned 
under this name only by Epiphanius [Hre?\ xviii.]. 
The name is probably derived from Netsir, a 
branch (Epiphanius writes it also Nasarseans, and 
Nassaraeans), and, if we are right in identifying 
this sect with the Genistae, signifies branches of 
the true stock. The sect aimed at a patriarchal 
religion in place of a Mosaic Judaism. They 
canonized the patriarchs, and did not exclude 
Moses and Joshua from that society; they 
allowed that a law was given to Moses, but 
asserted that law to have been lost, and the 
Pentateuch to be corrupt or supposititious. They 
practised circumcision, kept the Sabbath and the 
Jewish festivals, rejected the sacrifice of animals, 
and ate no flesh. It follows from this that they 
rejected the history of Genesis as well as the laws 
of Moses ; but whether they professed to found 
their doctrine on tradition or on a new revelation 
is not told. They w r ere found in Galaaditis, 
Basanitis, and other parts beyond Jordan. 

NAZARENES. Jewish Christians who con- 
tinued to observe the law of Moses after the 
mother Church of Jerusalem had abandoned it. 
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The sect was the Pella branch of the Jerusalem 
Church [J udaizers], which did not join in the 
change made upon the appointment of Marcus, 
the first Jerusalem bishop of the uncircumcision. 
The Nazarenes are not named by the earlier 
historians and Fathers of the Church ; Iremeus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Clement, and 
Eusebius being silent regarding them : and the 
accounts and notices which we have of them are 
by Epiphanius, Augustine, Theodoret, Philaster, 
Jerome, and Isidore. 

I. Epiphanius states that the Nazarenes 
flourished principally in Beroea, in Ccele-Syria, 
in Decapolis at Pella, and in Basanitis ; and that 
from hence, after the retreat from Jerusalem, the 
sect had its beginning. Epiphanius adds that he 
could not ascertain the date of the sect as com- 
pared with the Simonians, Cerinthians and others, 
a statement which points to a sect not formed by 
one leader whose date could be ascertained, but 
to a party gradually separating from the Church. 
Jerome speaks [ Catal . Scriptt. Eccl ., Matih(Eus\ 
of the Nazarenes who dwell at Beroea, using St. 
Matthews’s Hebrew Gospel, and this implies an 
early formation of the party. Epiphanius. in his 
prefatory index, defines the Nazarenes as confess- 
ing Jesus to be Christ and the Son of God, but 
as living in all things according to the law r . And 
Augustine [Hceres. ix.] describes them as con- 
fessing Christ to be the Son of God, but observ- 
ing the law, which Christians are taught to keep 
not carnally but spiritually. 

From all this it is clear that the Nazarenes 
were Jewish Christians, forming themselves into 
a party in Pella and its neighbourhood after" the 
retreat from Jerusalem, and passing by degrees 
into a distinct sect. But there w r ere two classes 
of Jewish Christians, the one apostolic and 
orthodox, who did not impose the observance of 
the law as necessary to salvation, who acknow'- 
ledged the mission of St. Paul and recognised the 
communion of the Gentiles ; the other Pharisaic 
and sectarian, w T ho maintained the universal 
obligation of the law, and denounced St. Paul 
as a transgressor. In inquiring to which of 
these two classes the Nazarenes belonged, it must 
be noticed, in the first place, that the community 
at Pella w r as composed of those converts who 
joined the Church of Jerusalem in her exile, of 
those Hellenist fugitives whose national feeling 
and love of their city w r as not so strong as in the 
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native Jews, anil of those native Jews who had 
formed connections in their new residence which 
overpowered their national feeling. It was a com- 
munity predisposed to accept in the spirit as well 
as the letter the decree of the Council of Jeru- 
salem. In the next place, the Ebionites and 
the Xazarenes are contrasted. Cut it was the 
Ebionites who held the universal obligation of 
the law. [Ebionites.] "When therefore we read in 
Jerome [inis. i. t. 3, p. 4, ed. 1G1G], “ Audiant 
Ehionaii, qui post passionem abolitam legem 
putant esse servandani. Audiant Ebionitarum 
socii, qui Judseis tantum, et de stirpe Israelitici 
generis lia?c eustodienda decernunt,” it can 
hardly he doubted that the “ Ebionitarum socii” 
are the Xazarenes. 

This sect is thus identified as, in its origin at 
least, a branch of the orthodox Church of Jeru- 
salem. The Church of Jerusalem had been under 
the Apostles of the Circumcision ; and at the time 
of the retreat to Pella had “ a literature consist- 
ing on the one hand of most of the Xew Testa- 
ment, except the Gospel of St. John, and on the 
other of much studied of old Ilalaeliah and Ilag- 
gadah — law and poetic fancy [Dict. o/Tiieol. 
«?. r.] “ with rites wherein Jewish and Christian 
practices are still found side by side, circumcision 
and baptism, hallowing of the Sabbath and of 
the Lord’s day, Passover perhaps, and Eucharist, 
— these are the surroundings amid which we 
place” the sect of the Xazarenes in its origin. 
[Sinker, T 'est amenta XII. Patriarcharum , Camb. 
1SG9, p. 124.] 

This quotation, the words of which were used 
with reference to the author of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs , leads us to a remarkable 
book which proceeded from the school, and pro- 
bably from the very sect under consideration. 
This book, and the writings of the Ebionite 
school, have been much studied of late ; and 
in the hands of German scholars have thrown 
considerable light on the history of the early 
Church. In noticing it as an example of the 
theology of the Xazarenes, it must be remembered 
that we are entirely ignorant of its author, of the 
position he held in the Judaeo-Christian Church, 
and of the degree of acceptance the book met 
with. In short, we are not entitled to assume 
that it is a representative hook. But it is known 
from other authority that the author was of the 
Xazarene school, and we are thus entitled to 
gather from his hook the broad and distinctive 
characters of the school. Finer shades of doc- 
trine, and doctrines that are not distinctive, 
must be referred to the standard formed by the 
teaching of the Apostles as supervening upon the 
tenets of the Jewish Church. 

Lardner’s summary of the writer’s doctrine 
may he first given : “ The writer speaks of the 
Nativity of Christ, the meekness and unblame- 
ableness of His life, Ilis Crucifixion at the instiga- 
tion of the Jewish priests, the wonderful con- 
comitants of His Heath, His Pesurreetion and 
Ascension. He represents the character of the 
Messiah as Cod and Man, the Most High God 
with men, eating and drinking with them, the 


Saviour of the world, of the Gentiles and Israel, 
as eternal High- Priest and King, lie likewise 
speaks of the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Messiah, attended with a voice from heaven ; His 
unrighteous treatment by the Jews; and their 
desolations and the destruction of the Temple 
upon that account ; the call of the Gentiles ; the 
illuminating them generally with new light ; the 
effusion of the Spirit upon believers, but espe- 
cially, and in a more abundant measure, upon the 
Gentiles. Here little notice is taken of our 
Lord’s miracles ; however, he speaks of the 
Messiah as a ‘ Man who renews the law in 
the power of the Most High ;’ in which ex- 
pressions the working of miracles seems to he 
implied. Here are also passages which seem to 
contain allusions to the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, First to the Thessa- 
lonians, First to Timothy, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the First Epistle of St. John, and the 
Book of the Bevelation. And, as far as was 
consistent with his assumed character, the author 
declares the canonical authority of the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul” 
[Lardner’s Credibility , etc. ii. 363], 

Here the recognition of St. John’s Gospel and 
Epistles, and of St. Paul’s Epistles, shews that 
Xazarenes, at the later period of this book, were 
not without the teaching of full Catholic Chris- 
tianity. The question will arise again, with 
regard to a still later period, “ What was Xazarene 
doctrine respecting the Divinity of our Lord?” 
At the period we have now before us, it is just 
to the Xazarenes, as Jewish Christians, to 
assimilate their confession, that Jesus is Christ 
and the Son of God, to St. Peter’s confession, 1 
without attributing to them any limited meanings 
of the term, such as were devised at a later time. 
The passages may be seen quoted and commented 
in the third chapter of Sinker’s work, in which 
Dorner’s remark is quoted, “that the words,” 
from Levi 18, “imply that the relation of Christ 
to the Father is as close as is that of a human 
son to his father.” 2 

Our Lord’s birth of a Virgin is referred to 
in Josh. 19. His pre-existence in Dan. 6, Sim. 6. 
On these points we may believe the Xazarenes to 
have been orthodox. The Ethics of the Testa- 
ments are sufficiently characterized in the remark, 
“ that the view held as to the law of God is the 
same which we find in St. James’ Epistle, the 
old Mosaic law completed and developed by 
Christ, and that thus the author recognises the 
moral bearing of Christianity, not as a contrast, 
but as a continuation of the old religion” 
[Sinker’s Testam. XII. Patriarch. 121]. 

1 Athanasius says that the Apostles of Christ, well- 
knowing the Jewish prejudices on this head, with great 
wisdom first instructed them in our Saviour’s humanity 
[Athanas. de Sent. Dion. i. 248 C, Paris, 16981- Chry- 
sostom and Augustine speak also of the three Evangelists, 
and of the Apostles in their earlier teaching, insisting 
chiefly upon our Lord’s humanity. 

8 See Grabe’s Tcslimonia i>ro Dcitate Christi adducta 
ex Testcimcntis XII . Pair, in Annot. on Bull's Dcfcnsio 
Fid. Nic., Bull’s Works , Burton’s ed. v. 176. 
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Tlio subject of priesthood, the priesthood of 
our Lord primarily, of the ministers of the Gospel 
secondarily, requires a more distinct notice. 
Judah (sect. 21) is made to say, “God gave 
Levi the priesthood, to me the kingdom ; and 
subjected the kingdom to the priesthood. To 
me He gave tilings of earth, to him things of 
heaven. As heaven surpasses earth, so God’s 
priesthood surpasses an earthly kingdom.” The 
Testaments represent our Lord as combining in 
Himself the offices of High-Priest and of King, 
and state consequently that He is to spring from 
the tribe of Levi as well as from the tribe of 

' Judah [Sim. 7 ; Dan 5]. This identifies, or at 
least tends to identify our Lord’s Priesthood 
with the priesthood of Aaron, contrary to the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This opinion of the descent of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary from both Judah and Levi might 
doubtless be held by men of piety and Catholicity, 
who might further repudiate the inference to 
which it seems naturally to lead ; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that the opinion, made to 
rest, as it must be, upon much legendary matter, 
would connect itself with heresy more readily 
than the historical Davidic genealogy. 1 It would 
suit the purpose of those who denied that the 
Word was made Flesh to represent the genealogy 
as a myth setting forth a transmission of office. 
This would be more complete if it set forth a 
transmission of the priesthood as well as of the 
royalty of our Lord. The Gnostics were all 
of them Docetce [Iren. iii. 11], and there is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
Docetic teachers in later times laid hold of this 
opinion, if it were current in the community of 
the Nazarenes, and endeavoured through it to 
instil their heresy. In which case we should 
have a reason for the disquisition regarding the 
priesthood and the royalty, with which Epi- 
phanius introduces his account of the Nazarenes, 
the relevancy of which is otherwise not very clear. 

The opinions of the author of the Testaments 
regarding the ministry of the Church are stated 
clearty in the Testament of Levi. In sect. 3 the 
universe in the times of the Gospel is described as 
of seven spheres. 2 Three represent the outer world, 
the world of unbelievers, the third containing 
the encampments of the ministers of retribution 
on the ungodly. The fourth, fifth, and sixtli 
represent the Church, taking the word church in 

1 Compare the Manichees’ rejection of the Davidic 
descent of our Lord for the Levitical ; for which see Mill 
on Panth. Principles , part ii. p. 206, n. 53. In the frag- 
ment, preserved by Augustine \cont. Faust, xxiii. 4], of 
the History of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, written 
by Leucius, who is said by Jerome to have been a Mani- 
chee, Mary is called the daughter of Joachim, a priest. 

2 Aristo of Pella names seven heavens, but his belief 
regarding them does not appear. Routh, R el. Sac . i. p. 
96, and note p. 106. Iremeus [I. v. sect. 2, trans. in 
Ante-Nicene Library] writes that the Valentinians affirm 
that the Demiurge created seven heavens, in which he 

( exists ; that these seven heavens are intelligent ; that they 

I speak of them as being angels ; that Paradise, situated 
above the third heaven, is a fourth angel possessed of 
power, from whom Adam derived certain qualities while 
he conversed with him. The Vision in the Testaments 
is entirely different from the Valentinian scheme. 
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its widest sense ; the fourth being the sphere of 
the saints, the fifth of the ministry, the sixth 
of the ministering angels of intercourse. The 
fifth is occupied by angels of the Face of God. 3 
They minister and make atonement before the 
Lord for all the ignorances (dyrotcus) of the just. 
They offer to the Lord the reasonable service of a 
sweet-smelling savour, and an unbloody offering. 
Again, in sect. 8, after the robing of Levi, it is 
said that Levi’s offspring shall be divided into 
three ranks of office. Two appear to belong to 
the body of Lcvites, and to the Aaronic priest- 
hood ; the third clearly belongs to the Christian 
ministry. For the third possesses a new name: a 
King arises from Judah, and creates a new priest- 
hood, which is Kara rov tvttov twv cOi'toy, els 
rrdvra ra Wvrj. The Ethnic type is the priest- 
hood of Melchisedek. A passage in Theophilus 
of Antioch makes this designation easier. “ Mel- 
chisedek was the first priest' of all the priests of 
the Most High God. From his time priests were 
found in all the earth” [To Autol. ii. cap. 31]. 
This new priesthood shall set in order the table 
of the Lord, and of it shall be priests, judges, 
and scribes, priests, i.e. in ministering, judges in 
discipline, scribes in teaching. The only objec- 
tion which can be made to this description is 
that the Christian ministry is made to descend 
from Levi. If the newness of their priesthood 
were lost sight of, the Christian ministry would 
be at once identified with the Aaronic priesthood. 
From this affiliation of the ministers of the 
Gospel to Levi we are inclined to contend, sup- 
posing that the Testaments justly represent the 
belief of the Jewish Christians, that the lower 
or spurious sacerdotalism, which has found place 
in the Church, is of Judaic, not of Gentile, origin. 
That the Hebrews found a difficulty in appreciat- 
ing the true import of the history of Melchisedek 
is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews. A 
sense of this difficulty may have led the author 
of the Testaments to refrain from an explicit 
mention of Melchisedek. Of another writer of 
this school, Aristo of Pella, we have very short 
fragments [Routh, Ret. i. pp. 93-97]. One frag- 
ment is important. Aristo speaks of Jesus as the 
Son of God, the Creator of the world. [See TFest- 
cott, On the Canon , pp. 105-107 ; and Professor 
Lightfoot, St. Paul and the Three , n. 2, p. 294.] 
II. It may next be inquired whether the 
Nazarenes in later times fell into heresy. 
Augustine accuses them only of Judaizing 
[Aug. de H ceres, ix., contr. Faust, xix. 4, contr. 
Crescon. I. xxxi. 36, Epist . ad llieron. Ixxxii., 
ii. 16, de Rapt, contr. Donat, vii. 1]. Epiphanius 
having briefly defined them in the prefatory 
index as Judaizers, begins in the work itself 
[Hceres. xxix.] with stating that they hold the 
same opinions as the Cerinthians, but in his 
seventh chapter he professes his inability to say 
whether they did or did not hold Cerinthian 
doctrine regarding our Lord. This quite sets 
aside his previous statement, which may be 

3 The presidents of Jewish synagogues were called 
angels, and in the Apocalypse we have Angels of the 
Churches. 
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referred to his well-known proneness to make 
charges of heresy. In his Commentary on Isaiah 
Jerome calls the Nazarenes the Hebrews that 
believed in Christ [llieron. in Isa, cap. ix. t. 3, 
p. 33, ed. 1610], giving the ]S T azarene explanation 
of the prophecy, that Christ’s doctrine delivered 
the land of Zebulon and Naphtali from .... 
Jewish traditions, that by St. Paul’s preaching 
the Gospel shone among the Gentiles, and at 
length the whole world saw the clear light of the 
Gospel. [See also ad August. Ep. 89, t. ii. p. 
*266, ed. 1616.] Accordingly Lardncr 1 writes: 
“ It might easily be shewn that the Nazarean 
Christians did not reject St. John’s Gospel, nor 
hold any principles that oblige them to reject 
or dislike it” [Lardner’s Jewish Testimonies , cap. 
i. vol. vi. p. 387, lvippis’ ed. 1861]. On the 
other hand, Theodoret [tie Ilcer. fab. ii, 2] accuses 
the Nazarenes of denying our Lord’s divinity ; 
but the later authority of Theodoret cannot out- 
weigh the mass of earlier testimony in their 
favour. 2 

III. Adopting then the conclusion that the 
Nazarenes retained their orthodox creed, it re- 
mains to be asked whether they retained their 
position in the Church, or whether, while free 
from heretical error, they were yet sectarian. 
There is no historical information to enable us to 
answer this question ; but there does not appear 
to be any sufficient reason why the Church of 
Jerusalem, when it renounced Judaism, should 
exclude the Church of Pella from communion 
simply for its retention of national customs ; and 
certainly there was no reason why the Church of 
Pella should renounce communion with Jerusa- 
lem. The general observance for some centuries 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem 
f J udaizers], enforcing on Gentiles abstinence 
from things strangled and from blood, implied 
also (it may be fairly argued) a liberty to the 
Jews to continue in the observance of their 
national law ; while canons intended to prevent 
Gentile Churches from adopting Jewish customs 
do not apply to the Nazarenes. On the other 
hand the strong condemnations of the Nazarenes 
as heretics, by Epiphanius and Augustine, can be 
fully explained only on the supposition that the 
Xazarenes had become the authors of a schism 
by renouncing communion with the Church. 
Augustine states in several places that the 
Xazarenes were called by some Symmachians. 

NECESSITARIANS. This term is used [1] 
in a wide sense as the name of those w T ho believe 
in Fatalism, or that everything happens accord- 
ing to fixed laws which cannot be changed by 
the will of God or the will of man*; and [2] in 
a more restricted sense for those who believe that 
man’s will is not free to control his actions, but 

1 It must be remembered that Larduer was a Soeinian. 
He puts a Soeinian interpretation on Acts ii. 22, 36, x. 
38, xvii. 31 ; Col. ii. 3-0; 1 Tim. ii. 5, and argues that 
this vns the sentiment of the Nazarene Christians. 
Letter on the Logos, x. pp. 101, 102. Put his authority 
is good to the point that the Xazarenes did not reject the 
Fourth Gospel. 

2 See a full defence of the orthodoxy of the Xazarenes 
in Bull’s Judicium Eccl. Cath. ii. 10-16. 
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Unit all the latter proceed necessarily and inevit- 
ably from the direction given to them by the 
will of his Creator. 

These two classes of Xceessitarians are, how- 
ever, closely allied with each other, and if the 
opinion of the second class is carried to its logical 
terminus, it will be found not really to differ 
from the simple Fatalism of the first. Thus the 
Stoics, who professed to allow free will to man, 
although all beyond the will of man was Fate, 
and the Mahometans, who deny all free will to 
man, and yet speak habitually of the will of 
God, although they represent two phases of 
fatalism, do in reality represent the same general 
principle; the substitution of inevitable law in 
a higher or a lower portion of that sphere of intel- 
ligence, where the effects of will in one region 
are manifestly interwoven with its effects in the 
other, and the free will of man exhibited as the 
image of the free will of God. 

The school of modern Necessitarians takes its 
origin from Hobbes, the founder of the English 
Deists, and one whose influence extended far 
beyond his country or his age. “ Liberty and 
necessity,” he writes, “ are consistent. As in the 
water, that hath not only liberty but a necessity 
of descending in the channel, so likewise, in the 
actions which men voluntarily do, which, because 
they proceed from their will, proceed from liberty; 
and yet, because every act of man’s will, and 
every desire and inclination, proceedeth from 
some cause, and that from another cause, in a 
continual chain (whose first link is in the hand 
of God, the first of all causes) proceed from 
necessity. So that to him that could see the 
connection of those causes, the necessity of all 
men’s voluntary actions would appear manifest. 
And therefore God, that seeth and disposeth all 
things, seeth also that the liberty of mau, in 
doing what he will, is accompanied with the 
necessity of doing that which God will, and no 
more nor less. For though men may do many 
things which God does not command, nor is there- 
fore the author of them, yet they can have no pas- 
sion, will, or appetite to anything of which appe- 
tite God’s will is not the cause. And did not 
His will assume the necessity of man’s will, and 
consequently of all that on man’s will dependeth, 
the liberty of men would he a contradiction and 
impediment to the Omnipotence and liberty of 
God.” [Hobbes’ Leviathan , 108.] 

Contemporary with Hobbes was Spinoza, 
whose broad Materialism admitted no other 
view respecting nature and the mind than that 
of mechanical law. Against this extreme Ma 
tcrialism Leibnitz opposed himself with con- 
siderable vigour, but in the theory of Leibnitz 
the whole universe was as much a machine as 
in the theory of Spinoza, the only difference 
being that the one admitted an original moving 
Divine Power, while the other made this power 
a part of the machine itself. Hence in the 
spiritual machine which Leibnitz called mind, 
the freedom of the will of man was entirely 
rejected, and the freedom of the will of God 
was restricted to the imposition of the original 
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law out of which human actions developed 
themselves from the original spiritual monad. 
[Leibnitz.] According to him, therefore, no 
event that ever happened in general history or 
in individual action could ever have taken place 
otherwise than it did. This theory of .Necessity 
pervades the scattered writings of Leibnitz, hut 
it was specially developed in his Essals de 
Theodicee sur la bouts de Dleu , la liberie de 
Vliomme , et V origins de mal , which were pub- 
lished in the year 1710. Leibnitz was met by 
an able antagonist in Dr. John Clarke, Dean of 
Salisbury, with whom he was in correspondence 
at the time of his death. 

A little later Dr. Clarke met with another 
opponent in Anthony Collins, the founder of 
the Freethinkers, who printed a Philoso- 
phical Inquiry into Human Liberty , in which 
he maintained the doctrine of Necessity in its 
extreme form as regards the will of man, and 
although lie was himself as nearly an Atheist as 
any one probably can be, asserted with the 
greatest effrontery that the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will led to Atheism. Collins argues 
for Necessity on five grounds. [1] Our experi- 
ence gives us a consciousness that our actions are 
not controllable by our will, but by an inevitable 
force external to ourselves. [2] Liberty is 
impossible, for all man’s actions have a beginning, 
and “ whatever has a beginning must have a 
cause ; and every cause is a necessary cause. 
If anything can have a beginning which has no 
cause, then nothing can produce something. And 
if nothing can produce something, then the world 
might have had a beginning without a cause ; 
which is an absurdity not only charged on Athe- 
ists, but is a real absurdity in itself. 

Liberty, therefore, or a power to act or not to act, 
to do this or another thing under the same 
causes, is an impossibility and atheistical.” [3] 
The Divine Prescience takes in from the begin- 
ning the particular actions of all men, and there- 
fore they are foreordained : in stating which 
argument the writer forgets that God’s own 
actions also are foreseen, and that if His Presci- 
ence of men’s actions takes away their freedom, 
so also is His own freedom of will and act 
destroyed by the same prescience. [4] The 
nature and use of rewards and punishments. 
[5] The nature of morality. His arguments 
were all answered effectively in the Boyle Lec- 
tures of Dr. Clarke for 1720 and 1721, on the 
Origin of Evil. 

The writings of Collins, superficial as they 
are, much affected the generation in which he 
lived. He was the intimate friend of Locke, 
and the latter seems to have paid much deference 
to his opinions. Locke was also trained in the 
school of Hobbes, and although in words he 
maintained the free agency of man, yet deference 
for the opinions of his predecessor and his con- 
' temporary led him to make such concessions to 
j their theories that Priestley not unjustly ranks 
him among those who really adopted the doc- 
trine of Necessity while verbally repudiating it. 
This is espcciallv evident in Locke’s doctrine of 
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Power: and the general inllucnce of Collins on 
the thought of the day is indicated by two lines 
in Pope’s Essay on Man : — 

“ The general order since the whole began 
Is kept in Nature and is kept in Man.” 

But modern Necessitarians found their most 
effective champion in Priestley [a.d. 1733-1804], 
who took up the Materialistic theories of Spinoza, 
and deduced from them their logical consequence 
of a mechanical, which he called a “ philoso- 
phical,” necessity. This he worked out in a 
treatise entitled The Doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity Illustrated , which was published in 
the year 1777, in which he argued out the main 
doctrines of Christianity on the groundwork of 
the theory that whenever the human mind is in 
a particular state, and under the influence of 
particular circumstances, it will always act uni- 
formly, as the same weight will always act in 
the same manner upon the balance : and that 
thus man can have no such liberty as is implied 
in the doctrine of free will, any more than the 
weight or the balance have power to change 
their mode of action and its results. Such a 
theory destroys at once all moral responsibility, 
makes prayer useless, and abolishes the idea of 
future reward and punishment. 

About the same time the writings of an 
American divine, which were of a more popular 
character than those of Priestley, began to be 
known in England, and helped to spread the 
doctrine of Necessity among Socinians without 
and within the Church. This writer was Jona- 
than Edwards, President of Princeton College 
[a.d. 1703-1758], who, towards the close of his 
life, had printed two works, entitled An Enquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will , and on The Doc- 
trine of Original Sin . 

Since Priestley there has been no writer of 
distinction among those who have maintained 
the doctrine of Necessity, but it has been exten- 
sively held by the Unitarians and the Eation- 
alists. [Copleton’s Inquiry into Necessity , etc.] 

NEOLOGIANS. [Rationalists.] 

NEONOMIANS. A controversial name given 
to their opponents by the Crispites. A Neono- 
mian is defined by one of their writers as “ One 
that asserts the Old Law is abolished, and therein 
is a superlative Antinomian, but pleads for a New 
Law, and justification by the works of it, and 
therefore is a Neonomian.” [Chauncy’s Neono- 
mianism Unmasked , 1692.] 

NEO-PLATONISTS. It will be the object 
of this article to set forth — [I.] The history ; and 
[II.] The principles of Neo-Platonism, as affecting 
Christian thought. 

[I.] It has exercised a very decided influence 
on intellectual Christianity in ancient, mediaeval 
and modern times. It has had its positive and 
negative side, an attracting as well as a repelling 
pole. It took its rise at Alexandria. This im- 
portant city and centre of civilization having been 
built by Alexander, was colonized by the repre- 
sentatives of every quarter of the globe — Mace- 
donians, Greeks, Romans, Jews, Syrians, and 
Persians. The religious and philosophical opin- 
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ions of this motley population wore fused to- 
gether in the various schools which had a common 
centre in the Museum. An age of philosophic 
scepticism, in the century preceding and in the 
first two hundred years ot Christianity, had thrown 
a doubt upon every existing intellectual system ; 
but a neutral condition of doubt is alien to iho 
mind of man, and is sooner or later displaced by 
positive teaching. J)oubt, as the iirst principle 
of Descartes, leads to the definite axiom, “ Cogito 
ergo sum and Pyrrhonism was gradually dis- 
placed by a syncretic fusion of conflicting ele- 
ments, which were reduced into system at Alex- 
andria. Points of agreement were noted between 
the great masters of Grecian thought ; Truth was 
no longer held to be confined to any one school ; 
Chaldean lore, worked into cabbalistic form by 
the learned Jew, Zoroastrian theosophy, Egyptian 
symbolism, and the reasonings of the Indian 
Gynmosoph, founded upon theories reaching back 
to* the cradle of the human race, were each and 
all admitted to a co-ordinate respect with the 
more familiar Platonic and Pythagorean teaching. 
The Amshaspands and Eerouers of the Persian 
system, forming an intermediate world of intelli- 
gence between the soul of Man and the Infinite 
One, were seen to have points of analogy with 
Greek mythology; and the fables of the poets 
were treated as allegories — pregnant with meaning, 
and veiling important truths from the gaze of the 
vulgar. The teaching of Christian truth, also, 
was too remarkable as a moral restorative to be 
neglected ; and one of the greatest perils to Chris- 
tianity was the risk of having the pure doctrines 
of Christ and His Apostles confounded with 
hybrid counterfeits. Philosophy at Alexandria, 
thus variously tinctured, became more closely 
identified with Oriental theosophy ; and it gained 
from it a religious element in mysticism, which 
may have facilitated in the end the reception of 
Christian truth ; but in its earlier stages it stood 
in complete antagonism to the Cross of Christ. 
This syncretic fusion at first gave rise to various 
phases of Gnosticism, in which the Oriental 
theory of emanations formed a conspicuous feature; 
but these outrageous absurdities had no charm 
for the philosophic mind, though it accepted the 
eclecticism on which they were based. Among 
Christian teachers, Clement of Alexandria openly 
professed the eclectic scheme, afterwards known 
as Neo-Platonism. “ By philosophy,” he says, 
u I mean not Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, or Peri- 
patetic theories, but all sound teaching of the 
collective schools, all precepts of virtue that have 
connection with religious knowledge. This eclec- 
tic aggregate, iray to ckXcktlkov, I call philo- 
sophy” [>bYro??n i. 7]. Philo, contemporary at 
Alexandria with St. Mark, claimed for Ids race 
priority of civilization and .science, while he gave 
to Ids Shemitic notions an Hellenic colouring. 

1 lutarcb, advancing the same claim in favour of 
Greece, had no prejudices as regards barbarian 
tones of thought, but assimilated them eclecti- 
cally with analogous theories of Plato and Pytha- 
goras. Apuleius, however, was the most completely 
representative man of the early Neo-Platonic 
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school. Deeply read in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture ; at once a scholar, naturalist, and philo- 
sopher; versed in the resources of dialectics, and 
in the special pleading of forensic practice ; en- 
lightened, and at the same time superstitious ; 
sceptical and credulous ; initiated in every mys- 
tery ; disciple of every school; he did more than 
any other votary of the philosophy of the period 
to found the new school of eclectic Neo-Platonism. 
Thus, in the second century, the disengaged ele- 
ments of newly-awakened thought were reduced 
to system, and the first weak attempt of Potamo 
received a rapid development at the commence- 
ment of the next century under Ammonius 
Saeeas, the sack porter. His principal aim was 
to harmonize the theories of Plato and Aristotle, 
whose followers had already begun to tamper with 
the master’s text. N T umenius, apparently of 
Hebrew extraction, succeeded him, and cast the 
Mosaic account into the crucible, as another ele- 
ment for amalgamation, saying that Plato was 
only an Atticizing Moses. Longinus followed, 
and then Plotinus consolidated the new school of 
interpolated Platonism. Ammonius had been 
bis only guide and instructor. From Longinus 
he gained nothing, philology rather than philo- 
sophy having been his study. 

The transcendental teaching of Plato with re- 
spect to the Deity was greatly exaggerated by 
Plotinus. That which men term Deity, he said, 
is the negation of every conceivable idea. It has 
neither quality nor quantity; is neither intellect 
nor soul, is neither motive nor quiescent ; uni- 
form. yet unformed ; pure Being, but without the 
accidents of being : we can affirm and deny 
nothing, he said, with respect to the Deity ; the 
soul can only realize its mode of affection towards 
the Absolute by ecstatic progression from its own 
centre. No appellative befits the One, the First, 
the Best : not even Thought, for so there should 
be the antinomy of discrimination. All that we 
know is, that a power external to Nature under- 
lies all other existence which it thereby upholds. 
From this school has proceeded the negative 
notion of the Deity, which was adopted in due 
course by Dionysius the so-called Areopagite 
[Mystics], J. Scotus Erigena, and in later days 
by llegel and his school. The emauational theory, 
also, of Plotinus gave rise to the celestial Hier- 
archy of Dionysius. The overflowing redundancy 
of the First Principle evolves the Second, yet 
without change or loss of glory; as the sun re- 
mains unchanged, though an infinity of rays for 
ever speed from its substance. This Second Prin- 
ciple is Intellect, the express image of the Piim- 
eval First, and from whence, equally without 
change, the Soul of all Nature proceeds. Neo- 
Platonism is only semi-Christianized ; and the 
intermediate divinities and spirits of Proclus are 
the angelic scries of Dionysius. The two sys- 
tems, however, differ in this, that the emanation 
theory of Dionysius was purely spiritual \Ep. 
viii. 2, Demophilo Monacho\ That of the former, 
as in the Gnostic scheme, issued in the plastic 
principle of the material world. 

A few words will suffice for the other names 
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of authority in the Neo-Platonic school. Por- 
phyry [Malchion, b. at Tyre a.d. 232 — d. at Pome 
a.d. 304], and Jamblichus, a Coele-Syrian [a.d. 
363], at Alexandria, exhibited the Plotinian theory 
in a more popular form, giving an allegorical ap- 
plication to Hellenic myths. Porphyry was the 
bitter enemy of Christianity, allowing Christ to 
have been a pattern of the highest virtue, but 
imputing to His followers thorough delusion [Aug. 
Civ . Dei , xix. 23]. He attacked Scripture from 
every point of view, more especially denying the 
genuineness of the Book of Daniel. He was an 
enthusiast perhaps rather than an impostor, for 
if, like the theurgical juggler Jamblichus, he pro- 
fessed to prepare himself for communion with the 
Deity by familiar converse with subordinate 
demons, he actually macerated the body with 
rigid asceticism [ de Abstin.\ Extreme contempt 
and neglect for the body, as the prison-house of 
the divine spirit, was always a constituent element 
in the teaching of this school. Julian the Apos- 
tate did his utmost to support Neo-Platonism by 
restoring heathen worship. He rebuilt the temples 
and heaped up hecatombs. But the great Pan 
was dead. The system at once collapsed, and in 
revenge he became persecutor. A more systematic 
arrangement of Plotinian subtlety was made by 
Proclus [a.d. 450] giving to Neo-Platonism a 
dialectical and scientific character that com- 
mended it to the schoolmen. 

Earlier in the same century Hypatia was head 
of the school at Alexandria; of rare beauty, and 
spotless purity of character, but a determined foe 
of Christianity. Her mission she considered to 
be the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle. It 
has been said that Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
caused her death through jealousy of her popu- 
larity ; but it is referable rather to the reader 
named Peter, who thus revenged the death of a 
monk killed by a mob of fanatics. At the head 
of a body of monks Peter dragged his victim into 
the church, where she was stoned to death, and 
her mangled limbs were afterwards burned in 
public by the people. 

Notwithstanding the Neo-Platonic hatred for 
Christianity, its theory of the divine origin of the 
soul, and its lofty aspiration, always proved 
attractive to the more philosophical sons of the 
Church. Origen was a hearer and an admirer 
of Ammonius Saccas. Clement was eminently 
eclectic. Augustine was thoroughly imbued with 
one phase at least of the Plotinian teaching. 1 
Basil, Theodoret, Synesius, all made free use of 
Plotinus. While in the writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius Neo-Platonic opinion gained a weight 
that has told sensibly upon the more fervid 
spirits of the Church, Neo-Platonism main- 
tained an uneven contest with Christianity till 
the schools of philosophy were finally closed by 

1 He lias observed that Plotinus helped to lead some 
on to Christ : “ Plctini schola Romce dor nit, kabuitque 
eondiscipulos multos acutissimos et solertissimos viros. 
Sed aliqui eorum magicarum artium curiositate depravati 
sunt, aliqui Dominum Christum Jesum ipsius veritati 
atque sapientiae incommutabilis, quam conabantnr attin- 
gere, cognoscentes gestare personam, in ejus militiam 
transierunt” [ad Diosc. Ep. 118]. 
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Justinian, a.d. 519. Its votaries then found a 
temporary asylum at the court of Chosroes, but 
it had finally died out before the middle of the 
century. Neo-Platonism had a firm hold upon 
the minds of learned men about the time of the 
Deformation, Florence being its stronghold, and 
Eicinus and Picus Mirandola being its exponents, 
when courtiers, warriors, statesmen, and poets 
were Neo-Platonists. There is much in the 
Pantheistic philosophy of modern days that 
altogether harmonizes with the teaching of the 
Neo-Platonic school, as will be shewn in its 
proper place. 

[il] Neo-Platonism is thus seen to have been 
a combination of mysticism and eclecticism; and 
hence it had a transitional character: its eclecticism 
connected it with the various intellectual phases 
of the past; its mysticism gave a starting-point 
to religious theories of the future. Its main 
deficiency, until the time of Proclus, was a 
total absence of critical and scientific principles. 
At Alexandria it chiefly occupied itself with the 
nature of the Deity. It fused together a concep- 
tion of the active disponent Deity of the Timreus 
with the metaphysical Deity absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own perfections, and the 
Absolute Unity of the Eleatic School. An in- 
active Deity was seen only to have an hypo- 
thetical existence, yet unmoved Intelligence 
must itself be superior to all movement. The 
subtle distinction was acknowledged of a Perfect 
Essence, apart from every other being, shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery, wholly inaccessible to 
reason, and infinitely exalted far above the most 
simple and ineffable of universal principles. The 
antinomies of these reasonings on the Divine 
nature were manifest : Neo-Platonism professed 
to resolve them. First, it is impossible to con- 
ceive this Absolute Unity superior to Essence — 
Ineffable, and, therefore, relatively to any known 
mode, Non-Existent. Secondly, the affirmation 
of an Eleatic Unity is the negation of Divine 
Essence; but to declare with Plato and Aristotle 
that God is the Primary Intelligence, is to make 
God one with Essence, since Intelligence is 
identical with Essence. And further, since 
movement is inconsistent with Infinite Perfec- 
tion, Divine Intelligence must be itself unmoved; 
although it is affirmed, per contra, that ’ the 
Deity, without loss of perfection, is the active 
principle of all movement. Hence, the Neo- 
Platonic theory made a distinction in the nature 
of the Deity, without touching the Divine Unity, 
after the manner of those Oriental trinities that 
have very possibly descended as a faint echo of 
the faith of humanity from the very cradle of 
the race. Thus it recognised a Divine Unity in 
the Absolute ; Intelligence or Self-Existent 
Essence; and Soul, as the efficient cause of 
all Will, Mind, and Power. Eeason, it was 
conceded, cannot fathom or declare the Divine 
Nature. But it is brought home to the soul and 
spirit of man, and made one with his own self- 
consciousness, by another principle than that of 
reason — by an ecstatic union with the Deity; 
whereby the spirit of man travels, as it were, 
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beyoml itself, and, apart from all sublunary 
matters, becomes ono with its sublime object. 
The Absolute is thus known independently of 
reason, and by abstract intuition ; but this ec- 
static moan stands in no antagonism with reason: 
it is rather reason in its highest and most perfect 
condition, as involving oneness with Absolute 
Truth, whereby Thought and its object are one. 

Further, this mysterious power of the Soul 
shews the non-permanence of individual exist- 
ence, since by ecstasis self goes forth from and 
returns again to its own being. Man in this is a 
microcosmic counterpart of the universe. The 
whole world of creation is an aggregate of pheno- 
mena distinct from God, and yet resolvable again 
into His nature. They emanate from Him, 
and yet they have their immanence in His Being. 
Two currents are ever in flux and ebb throughout 
the universe, productive and absorbent of life, 
which they at the same time serve to interpret. 
The one is an emanative series, whose progression 
is from unity to multiplicity, from the perfect to 
the imperfect; the other is the law of re-absorp- 
tion, whereby all being returns to its source, so 
that it be not defiled in its exodus, and be deemed 
worthy to re-enter into the bosom of the Parent 
of all. The Divine Being is that continued 
systole and diastole, which is life. These notions, 
in their several elements, were confessedly repro- 
duced in Christian mysticism, and in the panthe- 
ism of subsequent intellectual systems. As a 
corollary, also, extreme contempt and neglect of 
the body, the prison-house of the soul, became a 
necessary principle of philosophy. 

The conditions whereby the visible world 
thus proceeds forth from the Divine Unity are 
determined by matter. This is wholly a negative 
quantity, to speak algebraically, — without form, 
without substance or attribute, a nonentity, which 
can only become an object of thought as an 
abstract privation of form and individual pro- 
perty, a wholly unintelligible quiddity. As the 
antagonism of the Eternal Good, it is the matrix 
of evil, to 7rptoTa>s kclkov. The One, through 
the mundane soul, having His issue in this 
abstract negation, fills the material world with 
life and being, which, howbeit inseparably com- 
bined with evil, thence becomes the counterpart 
of the ideal forms of Intellect. There is a mani- 
fest analogy between this theory and Gnostic 
notions; only whereas these early heretics wholly 
vilified matter and everything material as 
inherently and entirely evil, of which the Demi- 
urge was the active principle, the Neo-Platonist, 
with a. higher religions tact, commended it as 
exhibiting the providential wisdom of the Deity, 
and as giving scope to the good that still abounds 
in the world. This providential wisdom is not 
merely care and order, but it is the very law of 
the universe, binding everything together in 
harmonious action, the rellex image of the Soul 
that quickens all, and creates in all a yearning 
and tendency to revert to the Unity from whence 
it sped. If better exists, so then must the worse, 
and evil in this system has its destined part to 
play as the relative shadow of good. All exist- 
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enee is is a tree of life: the One Sole Being is a3 
tho root; Intellect as the stem that contains 
within itself the genn of an endless sequence of 
results; the Soul is as the branches breaking 
forth into a rich profusion of leaf and flower and 
fruit. The latent pantheism of such a system 
cannot escape detection. 

NEPOS. An Egyptian bishop of the third 
century, whose teaching respecting the Millen- 
nium made a temporary schism in the Church of 
Alexandria. He himself is spoken of with great 
respect and affection by Dionysius, the bishop of 
that see ; who, calling together to Arsinoe the 
clergy and laity who had been led away by a 
priest named Coracion [a.d. 255], expounded to 
them the true apocalyptic teaching of St. John 
for three days together, and persuaded them, 
including Coracion, to retract their opinions and 
return to the communion of his see. The Book 
of Nepos, on which the Chiliastic opinions of his 
followers were grounded, was entitled "EAeyyos 
rwr aXX^yopLcrrcov, a refutation of the Allegorists, 
but it has not been preserved. From Theodoret’s 
notice of the work it appears to have been of a 
Judaizing character [Euseb. Hist. Heel. vii. 24 ; 
Theod. Hceret. fab . iii. 6], 

Timotheus Presbyter speaks of a sect as 
“ Nepotiani a Nepote Elcesaeo,” but gives no 
particulars [Timoth. Presb. liter, vi.] 

NESTOKIANS. These heretics derived their 
name from Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
[a.d. 428], Like many other heresies this was 
in part a reaction against previous heresies. The 
confusion of the two Natures in Christ by the 
Apollinarians had caused others to insist so 
strongly on His Human Nature as to tend to a 
separation of Persons in Him. This is what con- 
stitutes the Nestorian heresy, the denial of what 
is called in theology the Hypostatic Union. In 
the history of the controversy this main point 
is frequently obscured ; and Nestorius himself, 
as well as his followers, did as other heretics have 
done, so wrapped up their doctrine in verbiage as 
to make it uncertain what they really meant to 
teach. 

Nestorius was a Syrian by birth, and at the 
time of his appointment to the see of Constan- 
tinople a presbyter of Antioch. In the first year 
of his patriarchate the heresy was propounded : 
Anastasius, ono of his presbyters at Constan- 
tinople, being the first who gave utterance to these 
unsound opinions. In a sermon preached in the 
presence of Nestorius, at Advent [a.d. 428], he 
maintained that the title 0 zotokos was inapplic- 
able to the Blessed Virgin Mary, inasmuch as 
God could not be said to be born of a human 
creature. This term, Ocotokos, had been in use 
for many years. It was brought into prominence j 
at the time of the Arian controversy by Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in a letter to Alexander, 
Bishop of Byzantium. It had been adopted by 
many others, and appears at the beginning of the 
fifth century to have been generally established. 
[Dict. of Theology, Theotokos]. The term was 
meant to express the catholic doctrine of the 
two Natures in the one Person of Christ, and 
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had nothing whatever to do with additional 
honour or dignity thereby accruing to the 
Blessed Virgin herself. The ostentatious reject- 
ion of this term by Anastasius created a great 
disturbance. Not very long afterwards the 
archbishop himself preached on the same sub- 
ject, entirely upholding the view advanced by 
Anastasius. The first to take upon himself to 
defend the Catholic doctrine against Nestorius 
was Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria. Having dis- 
cussed the matter in synod, Cyril sent two 
letters of admonition to Nestorius. In the 
former of these letters he referred to a letter to 
the same purport which had already been sent 
from the See of Borne. John, Bishop of An- 
tioch, also appealed to Nestorius upon the sub- 
ject. The Patriarch of Constantinople, disre- 
garding these admonitions, and treating them 
with contempt, fell into general disfavour. 
With these expostulations the year 429 was 
taken up. Early in the following year another 
hortatory letter arrived from C) r ril, and a more 
pronounced one from Celestine, Bishop of Borne. 
In this latter it was announced that the error of 
Nestorius had been examined and condemned in 
a synod at Borne, and unless he recanted within 
ten days he was to be excommunicated, “ ab 
universalis Eccleske Catholicre communione” de- 
jectus. Nestorius having at length replied to 
Cyril, and exhibiting no disposition to retract, 
but on the contrary accusing Cyril of having 
fallen himself into the opposite error to that 
which he meant to condemn, Cyril drew up 
twelve anathemas, which were approved at a 
synod of all Egypt, held at Alexandria, and trans- 
mitted them with a letter to Nestorius. John 
of Antioch took exception to this letter, and 
began to sympathize with Nestorius, consider- 
ing that Cyril himself, as had been alleged by 
his opponent, immoderately opposing the un- 
sound views of Nestorius, had fallen into the 
Apollinarian heresy. The Bishop of Antioch had 
from the first interfered only in the interests of 
peace, and he still urged Nestorius so to qualify 
his expressions and statements that lie could be 
pronounced orthodox ; but this he could not be 
persuaded to do. Nestorius now appealed to 
the Emperor Theodosius, who wrote upbraidingly 
to him, but consented to convene a general 
council, which his opponents also demanded. It 
was appointed to meet at Ephesus, at Pentecost, 
a.d. 431. Celestine of Borne had deputed Cyril 
to act on his behalf and carry out the sentence of 
the Boman council of the preceding year ; and 
Cyril’s assembly of his bishops, and further pro- 
ceedings, brought matters to the crisis. 

The Bishop of Hippo, St. Augustine, was to 
have presided at the council of Ephesus, but he 
died in the latter part of the year 430. By the 
appointed time all the bishops summoned had 
arrived, except those from the East. A fort- 
night’s delay was assented to in the hope of their 
arrival ; but at the end of that time a message 
from John of Antioch having been received, 
which begged them to proceed with the business 
if the Syrian bishops were still detained, it was 
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resolved to wait no longer. Upward of 200 1 
bishops met under the presidency of Cyril, but 
Nestorius was not of the number. Messengers 
were sent to his house, but brought back his 
refusal to appear. The reason he assigned was 
not any objection to the constitution of the 
council, but the continued absence of the Syrian 
party. The assembled bishops accordingly, in 
his absence, read Nestorius’ writings, and dis- 
cussed the term Georo/cos. The council was 
unanimous in its condemnation of the patriarch’s 
doctrines, and in its enunciation of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Hypostatic Union, “ that Christ 
was one Divine Person in Whom two Natures 
were most closely and intimately united, but 
without being mixed or confounded together.” 
The council then passed formal sentence of ex- 
communication and deposition. In less than a 
week John of Antioch, with his bishops, in num- 
ber about 33, arrived. Messengers were sent to 
inform him of the proceedings of the council, but 
were not received. He presided over a schis- 
matical council of his own party, at which Cyril 
and Memnon of Ephesus were condemned. Fresh 
arrivals having taken place, there was a final 
meeting of the council under Cyril, entirely con- 
firming the former decision, and passing sentence 
of excommunication upon John and the Syrian 
party. At this meeting letters were drawn up 
and sent to the Emperor and the clergy. 

In the first instance the Emperor confirmed all 
the condemnations, but upon being better in- 
formed, he directed Nestorius to be dismissed, 
and the other bishops to return to their respective 
dioceses. The Syrians, on their arrival at home, 
were again summoned to meet by John, and they 
again condemned Cyril, by this time at Alex- 
andria. Nestorius himself was banished to 
Egypt : and the town where he lived being 
attacked, he wandered about in want and misery 
till he died [See Iley’s Lectures , bk. iv. 21, 16]. 
He survived his deposition barely four years. 

It has been stated above that the original 
Nestorian party obscured their real sentiments 
by a hazy use of words. Nestorius himself used 
to complain that inferences were by his opponents 
drawn from his words which they were not 
intended to convey. Dupin [Bibltotheque, i. 442, 
ed. 1722] thus summarizes his views, as expounded 
by himself. [1] He expressly rejected the error 
of those who said Christ was a mere man, as 
Ebion, Paul of Samosatn, Photinus. [2] Ho 
maintained that the "Word was united to the 
humanity in Christ Jesus, and that this union 
was most intimate and strict. [3] He main- 
tained that these two Natures made one Christ, 
one Son, one Person. [4] And that this Person 
may have either divine or human properties 
attributed to Him. 

But his words contradicted this formal enuncia- 
tion of his doctrine. His illustrations proved 
that he did not allow the Hypostatic Union, but 
admitted a moral union only. A contemporary 
writer [Marius Mercator, Opera , Paris 1673, ed. 

1 The numbers are not always given alike. Liberatus 
says 200, Mercator 275. 
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Gamer], who lived in the first half of the fifth 
century, says that Nestorius was sound in most 
of the Catholic truths on this question taken 
seriatim. Ho was sound “do persona divina 
assumente,” also “ do natura huniana assumpta,” 
and also “ do tempore, quo primuin extitit uiiio 
all these positions being demonstrated by extracts 
from extant sermons and other writings of Nes- 
torius. Hut he was unsound “ de genere unionis.” 
He certainly allowed only a moral union • “ l)eus 
et homo unum tan turn moral iter.” Hence the 
Incarnation, according to him, was evoiKrjo-is, 
dvaXyyjns, erepyeia, tvavOpurnio-ts. There were 
two Natures in Christ, and the properties of each 
should be very carefully distinguished ; “ duse in 
Christo reipsa hypostases ; secernenda singulorum 
idiomata.” Nor would he allow human attri- 
butes to be predicated of the Divine Nature, or 
divine ones of the Human Nature of Christ. 
“ Nec qiim uni us tribuenda altcri, nisi KaO’ 
ofiovvfu'aY) vel cryeriKcos.” Bogers [Parker Soc. 
55] quotes an apposite passage in this connexion : 

yap ei'ioOyvaL tov Oeov Aoyor tw ck Mapias 
dvOpUiTTU), wer-ep et tis <£iA os eVtucrtr 8id 

o-yeo-eoj? ttololto [Xieephorus, xviii. 48]. He 
refused therefore to say that God the Son had 
endured human suffering or gone through human 
experiences. He necessarily rejected, according 
to the above view, the term Qcotokos , and pro- 
posed XpLCTTo-oKos as an alternative. There is 
abundant proof from his works of his denial of 
the Hypostatic Union. He compared the union 
of the two Natures in Christ to a marriage : lie 
spoke of Christ’s Humanity being the Habit, the 
Temple, of His Divinity. He said that Thomas 
had touched Him that was risen again and 
honoured Him that raised Him up. He believed 
“ honiinem Deifieatum, et non verbum carnem fac- 
tum that Christ became God by merit, and was 
not God by nature. At some meetings at Ephe- 
sus preliminary to the council, Nestorius said 
he would not admit that a child could he God. 
Acacius, bishop of Melitana, at the council, said 
that he had beard a bishop of the party of Nes- 
torius say, “ that He that suffered for us was a 
distinct Person from the Word” [Dupin, i. 640]. 
Nestorius proposed an alteration of phraseology 
in order to overcome his difficulty. He sug- 
gested that there would be no difficulty if we 
said the Divine Jesus Christ knew men’s 
thoughts, the Human Jesus Christ was hungry, 
and the like. [See Dr. Hoy’s Lectures , iv. He 
speaks of the cruelty of the persecution of Nes- 
torius, and does “ not scruple to say that the 
Council of Ephesus erred in treating Nestorius 
with too great severity.”] Practically it became 
clear that his doctrine amounted to teaching that 
there were two Persons in Christ, and it was so 
felt at the time. 

Including the diocesan s} nods and the schismati- 
cal assemblies, there were not less than nineteen or 
twenty meetings during the first twenty years of 
the controversy. Mercator gives them in order : lie 
makes out that there were four at Pome, at Alex- 
andria, and at Constantinople ; two at Ephesus ; 
two at least held by the Orientals : and others at 
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Antioch, Hcroea, and elsewhere. Most of these have 
been already spoken of. The second at Constanti- 
nople, held 25th October 431, was for the election 
of Maximum in succession to Nestorius : and the 
third, which was rather a consultation of bishops 
Avitli the Emperor, was for considering the best 
means of re-establishing the peace of the Church. 
The Council of Chalcedon [a.d. 451] assembled to 
condemn the opposite heresy, that of Eutyelies : 
it not only did so, but incidentally confirmed the 
decision of the Council of Ephesus, and expressly 
adopted the term OeoroKos. Two years later a 
council at Constantinople, among other things, 
condemned a letter of Ibas of Edessa that had 
renounced the term 0 cotokos. Gelasius, Bishop 
of Pome [a.d. 492-406], also synodically con- 
demned the Ncstorians. Pope AnastasiusII., who 
succeeded Gelasius, is said to have been inclined 
to favour the Ncstorians. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century Pope John XXII. made a 
vigorous effort at their total suppression, lie sent 
letters to the Patriarch of Jerusalem on the subject 
[a.d. 1326]. By this time both Nestorians and 
Jacobites (who held the Euty chian heresy that 
there was but one Nature in Christ) had extensive 
establishments. In the Pope’s letter it is stated 
that both these sects, “ habentes illic distinetas 
eeelesias, in quibus errores et hpereses hujusmodi, 
non sine magnis suarum et multorum aliorum ani- 
manim periculis, publiee dogmatizant,” The patri- 
arch is accordingly urged to exterminate them. 

It need hardly be said that the Nestorians repu- 
diate the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
Timotheus, their patriarch, in a national synod 
[a.d. 786, confirmed a.d. 804], pronounced “ An- 
athematizatas fuisse Synodos Ephesinam et Chal- 
cedonensem ex eo, quod duas personas in unam 
coaluisse doeuerint” [Asseman, de Ccitholicis sea 
Patriarch is CJtaldceorum et Nestor ianorum Com - 
mentarias , 1775, pref. xliv.]. 

After the death of Nestorius the sect largely 
increased, especially in Northern and Eastern 
countries. They still exist in the East, and have a 
patriarch in Seleueia and elsewhere. They arc not 
now quite identical with the old Nestorians. The 
modern Chaldreans or Nestorians are very numer- 
ous, and have spread over Mesopotamia, India, 
Tartary, and China. Those of India in the 
twelfth century settled under the Tartar Khans. 
They officiate only in Chaldee or Syriac. Many 
learned men doubt if they are now tainted with 
the original heresy, having by several confessions 
of faith cleared themselves. They are believed in 
the main to agree with the Boman Church on the 
Incarnation, though they express the doctrine in 
different terms. Some on the coast of Malabar are 
not conformed to the Church of Pome ; but others, 
as at Diarbekir, are professed Boman Catholics. 

It has been shewn that the great opponent of 
the heresy was Cyril. He has written live books 
against Nestorius, and a dialogue to prove that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was 0cot6kos, and not 
Xpio-TOTOKos. But there are, besides, a great 
number of writers against this heresy whose 
works are extant. Among them are Philastrius, 
Epiplianius, Thcodoret, Faustus, Leontius of By- 
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zantium, Maxentius, Marius Mercator, and many 
others. The works on the history of the sect are 
very numerous. In Malcom’s Theological Index 
is a long list of such works, the most important 
being Doucin, Ilistoire du Nestorianisme ; Fran- 
zius, Northolti Dissertaiiones ; Lc Quien, Oriens 
Christ i anus > Schroeder, Liberal i Ilistoria contro- 
versies Nestor iante. In the foregoing account, 
besides the usual materials, the Breviarium of 
Liberatus, who was Archdeacon of Carthage, writ- 
ten c. a.d. 5G4, and the works of Marius Mercator, 
have been found very valuable. Malcom gives 
also a list of modern writers on the subject. On 
the Nestorian side appear the Sermons of Eu- 
therins ; and Asseman [quoted by Dr. Hey, bk. 
iv. art. ii. sec. 9] gives a catalogue of 198 writers, 
with more in an appendix, who are called Syrian 
Nestorian writers: “but the New Testament is 
one book reckoned, and Clemens Romanus one 
author.” [Dict. of Theol., Councils, Nestori- 
anism, Theotokos. Badger’s Nestorians and their 
Rituals. Broughton’s Did . Grant’s Lost Tribes 
of Israel .] 

NETOVTSCHINS. A sect of Russian Dis- 
senters, whose leading tenet is that Antichrist 
has begun his ruin of the Church, and that a 
gradual extinction of all holiness is now going 
on. They assume the name of Spasova Soglasia, 
the Union for Salvation, and appear to be an 
offshoot of the Pomorane. [Platov’s Present 
View of Russian Ch urch , Pinkerton’s transl.] 

NEW-BORN, THE. An American sect of 
Antinomians, which existed for about twenty 
years during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It originated with a German emigrant 
named Matthias Bowman, who settled in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1719, and died there 
in 1727. He and his few followers professed to 
have been regenerated by inspiration and by 
visions, and thus to have received the new name 
of the Apocalypse. They also held the Familist 
opinion of the deification of humanity, and its 
Antinomian consequence, that of the impossibility 
of any act being sin in persons so deified. 

NEW CHURCH. [Swedenborgians.] 

NEW CONNEXION GENERAL BAP- 
TISTS. [Baptists.] 

NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS. 


[Methodists.] 

NEW ITINERARY. [New Connexion 
Methodists.] 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. [Sweden- 


borgians.] 

NEW LIGHTS. [Fifth Monarchy Men.] 
NEW LIGHTS. [Free Will Baptists.] 
NEW LIGHTS. [Separates.] 

NEW LIGHT BURGHERS. [Burghers.] 
NEW LIGHT ANTIBURGHERS. [Anti- 


burghers.] 

NEW PELAGIANS. After the Reformation 


a body of persons arose, chiefly in Holland, 
holding Pelagian views on grace and free will. 
They are sometimes called “Pelagiani Novi,” 
but sometimes “ Comaristm,” from Theodore 
Comartius, secretary to the States- General, who 
died c. a.d. 1595. 
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NEW SCHOOL 1’EESBYTEllIANS. [Pres 

BYTE RIANS.] 

NICOLAITANES. Two of the seven churches 
of Asia, Perga m os and Thyatira, are charged in 
the Apocalypse with allowing among them some 
who taught “ the doctrine of Balaam, ... to 
eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
fornication;” and the doctrine is named “The 
doctrine of the Nicolaitancs” [Rev. ii. 13, 14]. 
The name shews that there was a distinct heretical 
party which held the doctrine; while the terms 
of both the Epistles to the Churches shew that 
these heretics had neither formally separated 
themselves from the Church nor had been ex- 
communicated. 

In considering this heresy it will be assumed 
that the Apocalypse was written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. A book so “thoroughly 
Jewish in its language and imagery,” and yet so 
pregnant with the ideas of catholic Christian- 
ity, can only be the last inspired utterance of 
the Jiidaso-Christian Church. “ The Apocalypse 
winds up St. John’s career in the church of 
the circumcision; the Gospel and the Epistles 
arc the crowning result of a long residence in 
the heart of Gentile Christendom” [Lightfoot’s 
Dissertation , “St. Paul and the Three,” in 
Comm . on Galatians, p. 334. Compare, as on a 
kindred topic, Mill’s remarks on the Benedictus 
in Observations on Pantheistic Principles, part 
ii. p. 43.] 

Before the year 70, then, there was a distinct 
heretical party, the matter of whose heresy had 
entered into the decree of the Council of Jerusa- 
lem nearly twenty years before. The subject- 
matter being so plainly the same, it is of little 
moment whether or not we assume in the Apoca- 
lypse a reference to the council; but the words 
“ I will put upon you none other burden” appear 
to be rather a quotation from the decree than a 
mere reference to it. 

The decree probably shews that the evil 
denounced was even then in existence. The 
council determined, on the one hand, that it 
was not necessary to be circumcised and keep 
the law of Moses ; on the other hand, it prescribed 
what, in things indifferent, ought to be conceded 
to the scruples of the Jewish Christians, who 
still adhered to their national customs. Into 
this latter part of the decree so grave a moral evil as 
fornication could hardly have been brought, unless 
T] the existence of the evil had been shewn, and 
2 it had been connected with the other topics of 
the decree by an assertion that the abrogation 
of the Mosaic law had made the practice per- 
missible. How such a pretence could be made, 
and the nature of the crime, are important points 
for investigation. 

The identification of the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitanes with the doctrine of Balaam [Rev. 
ii. 14] proves that the fornication spoken of is 
not that crime under ordinary circumstances, but 
fornication connected with religious rites. Until 
the return from Babylon, the Jews had been 
familiar with this odious practice. Among the 
Hebrews, as previously among the Canaanites 
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[Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22; Dent, xxiii. 18], a prosti- 
tute was termed “ consecrated and notwith- 
standing the laws of Closes and the denunciations 
of the Prophets, “consecrated” women and even 
hoys were at times kept in the temple itself [2 
Kings xxiii. 7]. This dreadful custom was spread 
in dTl fere lit forms over Phoenicia, Syria, Phrygia, 
Assyria, Babylonia [llos. iv. If, and Puscy’s 
note; Apocr. Letter of Jeremiah, vv. 42, 43; 
Herodotus i. 109; Jdichaelis on Laws of Moses, 
art. 268]. The licentiousness mixed up, by the 
Greeks and Romans, with the worship of Diony- 
sus and Aphrodite is well known, and needs no 
dt tail. 

In two ways this evil might enter into Christian 
worship : first, through the pretence that by the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law the statute imposed 
in Dent, xxiii. 1 7, 18 was repealed; that men were 
at liberty to follow a national custom, the sanction 
of long-cstablislied national custom doing away 
the criminality of the act; or, secondly, by the 
fanaticism of professors of religion dwelling with 
erotic fulsomeness on the ties of human love, as 
setting forth heavenly love and heavenly com- 
munion, until lust conceived and brought forth 
sin. This fanaticism appears, as we shall see, in 
the second century. In the apostolic times and 
conditions of the Church, the former mode of the 
entrance of sin is the more probable; and the 
comparison of the epistles to Pergamos and 
Thyatira with the decree of the council, and the 
occasion of the calling that council, leads to the 
conclusion that the apostolic decree is to be 
regarded, in this part, not primarily as a denun- 
ciation of fornication in general, but as a 
denunciation of religious prostitution, whether in 
the idol-feasts of the nation or imported thence 
into the Christian love-feasts. 

Other scriptures confirm this conclusion. St. 
Paul indeed treats the three elements of the 
question — the eating idol-sacrifices, the Chris- 
tian love-feast, and fornication — each on its own 
independent ground. But Nicolaitane doctrine 
does not appear to have reached Corinth. The 
apostolic decree of Jerusalem w r as directed only to 
JudcEo-Christian churches; and in any case the 
mind of St. Paul preferred the more general 
treatment of the subject. Both St. Jude and St. 
Peter, however, follow the more limited treatment, 
which was afterwards adopted in the Apocalypse. 

St. Jude describes these filthy dreamers as de- 
filing the flesh with Balaam, despising dominion 1 
with Cain, and speaking ill of dignities, or church 
rulers, with Korah. He specifies the Agape as 
the scene of their wickedness, and points out the 
separation from the Church which was taking 
place. St. Peter’s words are a re-casting of St. 
Jude’s words. He too gives the same threefold 
description, omitting the parallels of Cain and 
Korah, but dwelling on the typical example of 
Balaam. lie at least points to the love-feast, 

1 Cain despised and forfeited the lordship belonging to 
the first-born, which was assured him oil the condition 
of well-doing [Gen. iv. 7]. These evil-doers despise 
and forfeit their sonship in the Christian Covenant, 
baron ius refers these passages of SS. Jude and Peter to 
the Nicolaitanes. 
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for the words “while they feast with you” can 
be interpreted only of the Agape, even if wo 
do not adopt the probable correction of dydirais 
for Jtt arcus. In these four Scriptures then is 
described the growth in apostolic times of the 
heretical party of the Nicolaitanes. And thus 
far their doctrine appears to be a doctrine of 
libertinism in religious ordinances. 

But St. Peter mentions also teachers of the 
false doctrine, who denied the Lord that bought 
them. These words may be interpreted either of 
a denial in works, such as is named in Tit. i. 16, 
or of a formal denial of the divinity of our Lord. 
Irenaeus states that St. John wrote his Gospel to 
remove the errors of Cerinthus, which had a long 
time previously been disseminated by the Nico- 
laitanes. 2 But again, having named Cerinthus 
and the Ebionites, he describes the Nicolaitancs 
simply as they are represented in the Apocalypse, 
without attributing to them Cerinthian errors 
[Iren. adv. I leer. III. xi. 1 ; I. xxvi. 3]. These 
two statements are not altogether consistent. 
Comparing them, and collating them with other 
notices which will be presently given, the most 
probable conclusion is, that Nicolaitane doctrine 
is simply, as described above, a doctrine of liber- 
tinism, 3 and that it attached itself before long to 
other heresies. 

Whether the Nicolaitanes rightly claimed 
Nicolas the Deacon, and proselyte of Antioch, 
as their leader, has been much disputed. The 
balance of early testimony appears to be in favour 
of their claim, and to shew that one of the seven 
became a heresiarch. Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
state it unhesitatingly [Iren. adv. Hcer . i. 26 ; 
Hippol. Ref at. liter, vii. 24], and Hippolytus 
does not appear to have rested on the autho- 
rity of Irenaeus, but to have given an indepen- 
dent account. On the other hand, Clement of 
Alexandria defends Nicolas from the charge ; 
Eusebius follows him, merely transcribing his 
words [Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 20, iii. 4 ; 
Euseb. Hist. Ecc . iii. 29]. In this defence 
Clement tells a story (and tries to put a good 
interpretation upon it) which is incredible. It 
is that Nicolas having a beautiful tvife, and 
being reproached with jealousy by the Apostles, 
conducted her into the midst of them, and per- 
mitted any one that wished to marry her; and 
that he used the expression, “Every one ought to 
abuse his own flesh.” Epiphanius [Ilceres. xxv. 1] 
tells a different story, that Nicolas refrained 
from living with his wife that lie might devote 
himself to religion, but could not persevere in his 
resolution, and gradually sank into sin, and 
invented a doctrine that luxury was necessary to 
salvation. Both stories may be dismissed [Ittig. 
Biss, de Ilceres. I. ix. 4]. The doctrine however 
which Epiphanius attributes to Nicolas appears 

2 Augustine also attributes to them Cerinthian errors 
regarding the creation of the world. [Aug. Ilceres. v.] 

3 The author of Pried estinatus attributes to the 
Nicolaitanes this doctrine of libertinism only. He says 
that Nicolas began to teach it when he was blamed for 
jealousy of a very beautiful wife. A doetrine of promis- 
cuous intercourse is not likely to spring from such a 
cause. [Freed, i. 4.] 
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to be the fanatical doctrine to which Clement 
passes on after describing the libertinism of the 
Nieolaitanes: ’Eitrtv 5 ’ oi ti)v TravSy/iov ’A <£po8m;v 
Koivwviav (lvcttlk^v dvayopcvovcrcv [Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iii. 4], 

Eusebius [Hist. Ecd. iii. 29] states that the 
heresy of the Nieolaitanes lasted but a very short 
time. The explanation of this, as compared with 
other notices, is that a doctrine of libertinism 
easily attaches itself to other forms of heresy, 
and, as far as the name goes, is lost in them. 
Thus Tertullian says [de Prcescr . eh. xxxiii.] : 
“Johannes vero in Apocalypsi idolothyta edentes, 
et stnpra eommittentes jubetur castigare. Sunt 
et nunc alii Nicolaitse, Cai'ana haeresis dieitur.” 
The author of the continuation of the de P raiser. 
connects the Nieolaitanes with the Gnostics. 
Hippolytus [vii. 24] writes that Nicolas was the 
cause of the widespread combination of the wicked 
Gnostics. Clement of Alexandria [Strom, iii. 2] 
speaks of the Carpocratians abusing love-feasts to 
licentiousness, and is of opinion that St. Jude 
wrote prophetically of them. Justin Martyr 
[! TryphOj xxxv.] speaks of certain calling them- 
selves Christians, Marcians, Valentinians, and 
others, partaking in nefarious and impious rites. 
Agrippa Castor [Euseb. Hist. Ecch iv. 7] charged 
the Basilidean Gnostics with holding the indif- 
ferency of things sacrificed to idols. Hippolytus 
speaks of theNicolaitane practicesof the Simonians 
[Hippol. Ref ut. liter, vi. 14]. Epiphanius de- 
rives the Gnostics from the Nicolai tanes. It is 
more probable that they had a separate origin, and 
adopted Nicolai tane teaching and practice. 

Thus the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes was 
extended into several other heresies, while the 
sect, as a distinct bod} T , lasted but a short time. 
And upon the whole it may be concluded that 
Nicolaitane doctrine was a doctrine of libertinism 
in religious rites, passing quickly into a doctrine 
of general libertinism, defending itself under a 
shew of fanaticism, and attaching itself soon to 
other heresies. 

NICOLAS OF BASLE. [Fbiends of God.] 
NICOLAS, HENBY. [Familtsts.] 

NICONIANS. A name applied by Bussian 
dissenters to the orthodox members of the 
Established Church who accepted the reforms 
introduced by the Patriarch Nicon in the year 
1G54. 

NIHILISTS. A school of theologians who 
taught that God did not become anything through 
the Incarnation which He was not before. This 
proposition is founded on the doctrine of the 
unchangeableness of the Divine Nature, from 
which it is deduced that since God can never be 
otherwise than God, therefore it cannot be true 
to say that He became man. Peter Lombard 
[a.d. 1160] stated this theory in the third book 
of the Sentences [Lombard, Sent. iii. dish 5-7], 
but it was of earlier date, being traceable to 
Abelard in the twelfth century [Abelard, Theol. 
Christ i. in Martene, Hies. v. 1307], and even to 
the early theology of the school of Antioch, 
which maintained that God clothed Himself with 
humanity as with a garment. The more ad- 
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vanced Nihilists held the opinion in such a form 
as to make the Incarnation nothing more than a 
tlieophany, in which without becoming man the 
Son of God made Himself appear as man to the 
eyes of men. The proposition, in the form 
“ Deus non factus est aliquid,” was laid before 
the Council of Tours [a.d. 1163], and rejected 
[Mansi, Concil. xxii. 239]. A work was also 
written against it by an Englishman, John of 
Cornwall, about the same time [Joann. Cornub. 
in Martene, Thes. v. 1658], and by Walter St. 
Victor, who charged Peter Lombard with the 
extreme form of Nihilism. It was finally con- 
demned in the year 1 179 at the Council of Lateran 
[Mansi, Concil. xxii. 426]. 

NIOBITES. A party of Alexandrian Mono- 
physites formed under the leadership of a 
Sophist named Stephen Niobes, who attempted 
to revive the older Monophysite doctrine in op- 
position to the modified form of it maintained by 
Damian, Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria 
[a.d. 570-603], who belonged to the school of 
Severus and the P htii ARTOLATR iE. 

The particular opinion brought forward by 
Niobes was that the qualities belonging to human 
nature could not continue in the Human Nature 
of Christ after its amalgamation with or absorp- 
tion into the Divine Nature. He thus took up 
the position that there was no logical ground for 
the Severian compromise between orthodoxy and 
Monophysitism, and that the Jacobites ought 
to revert to the creed which they held before 
Severus came to Egypt, that which Dioseorus 
had maintained in opposition to the Council of 
Chalcedon. The Niobite party was driven out 
of Alexandria by Damian after the death of 
Niobes, and settled at Antioch, where, before the 
death of Damian, they gradually' came round to 
orthodox opinions, and were energetic supporters 
of the Chalcedonian doctrine. [Assemann. Bibl. 
Orient, ii. 72.] 

NJETOWSCHITSCHINI. [Netovtschins.] 

NOETIANS. A sect, both heretical and 
schismatic, of the beginning of the third century, 
belonging to that branch of the Monarchians 
which maintained that there is a Divine as well 
as a Human Nature in the Person of our Lord. 
They avowed the Patripassianism which results 
from this recognition of a Divine Nature in our 
Lord ’when conjoined with the erroneous view of 
the Monarchy. In this respect they went beyond 
the Praxeans. 

Of Noetus himself nothing more is known 
than the few particulars which follow. He was a 
native of Asia Minor, Hippolytus [Ref. ix. 11] 
and Epiphanius [Synopsis, I. ii. 11] say of 
Smyrna, but Epiphanius in the body of his work 
says of Ephesus [Ilcer. lvii.] : perhaps a native 
of Ephesus, and a presbyter of Smyrna. At 
Smyrna he advanced his heresy, and was sum- 
moned before the synod of presbyters, when he 
denied or evaded the charge ; but presen tly, 
encouraged by gaining about ten associates, he 
openly maintained the doctrine charged to him, 
and on a second summons before the synod 
avowed it. He was excommunicated, and then 
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gathered followers, and formed a school for the 
propagation of his opinions ; shortly after which 
ho died [llipp. Disc. ayainst Noetus ; Epiph. 
liar. lvii.]. The author of Prmdestinatus states 
that ho was condemned also hy Tranquillus, 
Bishop of the Chalcedonians in Syria [Prmdest. 
liar. xxxvi.]. 

From Hippolytus we learn that Epigonus, a 
disciple of Noetus, aided hy Cleomenes, a disciplo 
of his own, disseminated the heresy at Rome in 
the episcopate of Zephyrinus. Zepliyrinus, an 
illiterate and covetous man, was bribed into 
licensing Cleomenes as a teacher, and then be- 
came his convert [llipp. R<f. ix. 2 ; Wordsworth, 
Hipp. and his Aye, pp. 81-91]. Irresolute how- 
ever as well as ignorant, governed generally by 
Callistus, who tried to hold a balance between 
the orthodox and the heretics, but acted upon 
now hy Cleomenes, now by Sabellius, Zephyrinus 
was swayed to and fro. There was endless con- 
flict and confusion throughout the remainder of 
his long episcopate [see Milman, Ltd . Christ. I. 
i. p. 53, ed. 1 SG7]. 

The time at which Noetus formed his heretical 
school at Smyrna must be gathered from this 
history, for the date assigned by Epiplianius is 
clearly inadmissible. The tenor of the narrative 
of Hippolytus leads to the conclusion that Zepliy- 
rinns fell into heresy some time before his death, 
which was in a.d. 219. Allowance must be 
made for the action of Epigonus and Cleomenes 
before Zephyrinus joined them, and for that of 
Epigonus alone. Consequently the establishment 
of the Noetian school may be well placed at a.d. 
205-10; and Praxeas, who came to Eome in the 
time of Victor, a.d. 192-201, was probably one 
of the earlier disciples of Noetus. 

Noetus denied the distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead, and there can be no doubt that he 
avowedly held what may be called the simpler 
form of Patripassian doctrine, the form namely 
which is obtained by substituting in the Person 
of our Lord for the Divine Nature of the Word 
the one undistinguished Mature of Deity which 
the Monarehians called the Father. The sum 
and substance of this is thus well set down 
by Victorious : “ Patripassiani Deum solum esse 
dicunt, quern nos Patrem dicimns ; ipsuni solum 
exsistentem et effeetorem omnium, et venisse non 
solum in mundum, sed et in carnem, et alia 
omnia quie nos Filium fecisse dieimus” [Pearson, 
On the Creed, p. 158, fob 1741]. 

But the statements of Ilippolytus appear to 
make it probable that Noetus went even beyond 
this in heresy ; that he held the truly appalling 
doctrine that the Father, the One Primary Prin- 
ciple, suffered on the cross, not in the way in 
which the Catholic Faith teaches that Christ 
suffered, but from a passibility attributed to the 
Divine Nature itself. In stating the catholic 
doctrine that the Son of God suffered, it is not 
said that the V ord is in His own Nature passible, 
nor is it said that Christ suffered “ ratione divime 
natune,” but “ ratione humanaj natune, qum sola 
passibilis erat.” But do not the statements of 
Noetus’ doctrine begin with ascribing passibility 


to the Divine Nature itself? The Noetians 
“ advanco statements after this manner — that 
one and the same God is the Creator and Father 
of all things, and that when it pleased Him, He 
appeared to just men of old.” “ Wherefore it is 
that, according to the same account, He is in- 
vincible and vincible, unbegotten and begotten, 
immortal and mortal.” The subsequent state- 
ments it is true refer these positions to the sup- 
posed incarnation of the Father, but it may be 
asked, whether that supposed incarnation, with 
its consequences, is not in accordance with a 
presupposed attribute of passibility in the Deity 
itself. 

On no other supposition can the derivation of 
Noetianism from the doctrine of Heraeleitus be 
made good, a derivation which Hippolytus insists 
upon very strongly. The original principle of 
the universe Heraeleitus believed to be living, 
mtherial fire, self-kindled and self-extinguished. 
In the following passage he asserted, as Hip- 
polytus states, that the primal world is itself the 
Demiurge and Creator of itself : “ God is day, 
night ; summer, winter ; war, peace ; surfeit, 
famine.” He says that the universe is divisible 
and indivisible ; generated and ungenerated ; 
mortal and immortal ; reason, eternity ; Son, 
Father; Justice, God. In this passage the 
manifestations or developments of the Primal 
Principle in time are contrasted with its nature 
and existence in eternity. And the derivation of 
Noetian doctrine from the doctrine of Heraeleitus 
will scarcely hold good unless Noetus be under- 
stood to attribute to the Godhead itself that which 
Heraeleitus attributed to the Primal Principle. 
Whence, after quoting the pantheistic passages 
from Heraeleitus, Hippolytus stated the Noetian 
doctrine that, according to the same account, the 
Father is unbegotten and begotten, immortal and 
mortal. Is it not to be inferred that to be unbegot- 
ten and begotten, to be immortal and mortal, was 
attributed by Noetus to the Godhead itself inde- 
pendently of the supposed incarnation of the 
Godhead ; in short, that he held the Father to 
be visible and passible, so that there was required 
the addition to the Creed which was made by 
the Church of Aquileia, affirming the Father to 
be invisible, impassible ? 

A further proof of this is found in the 12th 
anathema of the Synod of Sirmium, a.d. 351, 
which, summoned to deal with Photinus, con- 
demned the various errors of the Sabellian school. 
It can hardly be doubted that the following 
words were directed against the Noetians, who 
were Sabelliani ante Sabellium : “ Si quis unieum 
Filium Dei erueifixum audiens dealitatem 1 ejus 
corruptionem vel passibilitatem aut demutationem 
aut deminutionem vel interfeetionem sustinuisse 
dicat : anathema sit.” 

The Monarchian controversy arose from the 
intrusion into Christian doctrine of heathen 
philosophy ; and the affiliation of Noetus to 
Heraeleitus is a strong proof of the truth of this 
assertion. 

In the Refutation no notice is taken of that 

1 6c6rrjTa. The word is used by Arnobius Junior. 
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which is mentioned in the Discourse, and hy 
Epiphauius, that Noetus alleged himself to he 
Moses and his brother to be Aaron — or as 
Philaster gives the assertion — Elias, and it was 
probably nothing more than an arrogant com- 
parison. It does not appear that there was any 
attempt to maintain the sect by a separate epis- 
copal succession : and in Augustine’s time the 
name of Noetus was almost unknown. 

NOMINALISTS. A school of mediaeval theo- 
logians which arose in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, maintaining the opinion that 
objects exist only as individuals, so that genera, 
species, or “ universals” (the term then in use) 
are but several or many individual objects collec- 
tively brought under one common name, or 
thought of under one common idea. The Nomi- 
nalists thus opposed the position of the Realists, 
that universals have an abstract existence dis- 
tinguishable from the existence of the individuals 
related to them ; and they took as the formula of 
their school “ universalia post rein.” The ex- 
treme application of the theory is seen in the 
opinion of some Nominalists that the Three 
Names of the Holy Trinity are the Names of 
Three individual Substances, and that the Unity 
of the Trinity is but a verbal expression and not 
a Unity of Three consubstantial Persons. 

The founder of the Nominalist school was Ros- 
cellin, Canon of Compiegne [circ. a.d. 1089], 
whose opinions respecting the Trinity were carried 
to the tritheistic extent just indicated [Antitrini- 
tarians, p. 3G], and who was compelled to re- 
tract them at the Council of Soissons in the year 
1092. The next distinguished leader of the 
school was his pupil Abelard [a.d. 1079-1142], 
who modified the tritheistic opinion of Roscellin 
into a Sabellian form, defining the Three Persons 
as God’s power, wisdom, and goodness, but yet 
not altogether denying the personality of those 
attributes. After his time Nominalism was little 
regarded by theologians until the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when it was revived by "William of Occam 
[* — 1347], the pupil of Duns Scotus. Hence- 
forward the Nominalists may be recognised as the 
school of progress, inquiry, and criticism, out of 
which the Reformation arose : a school which so 
far tended towards scepticism that it overvalued 
the truth which it arrived at by reasoning, and 
undervalued that which it received by revelation ; 
thus being disposed to believe only after demon- 
stration. In later times the Nominalist theory 
was adopted by Hobbes, Hume, and Dugald 
Stewart. [Realists. Schoolmen.] 

NONCONEORMISTS. Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and other non-Episcopal ministers, who 
held benefices by authority of the Revolutionary 
Parliament during the Great Rebellion, and were 
deprived of them by the Restoration Parliament. 
The name has also been occasionally used — as by 
Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence — for those Puritan priests and deacons 
who refused to conform to the ritual customs of 
the Church of England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but who are more generally known by 
the familiar name of Puritans. 
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To understand the position of the Noncon- 
formist ministers of 1GG2, it is necessary to trace 
out the circumstances under which they came to 
occupy the churches and parsonages, and to 
receive the incomes which were appropriated, 
under the old established endowment system, 
to the clergy, of the Church of England. 1 These 
have been noticed at some length in the article 
on the Puritans, in which it is shewn that the 
overthrow of the Episcopal system in the middle 
of the seventeenth century was the climax of a 
movement which had been going on within the 
boundaries of the Church for about 120 years, 
and that this movement was for the purpose of 
establishing the Presbyterian system, instead of 
that which was inherited by the Reformed Church 
of England from that of Mediaeval, Saxon, and 
Primitive times. It may now be observed more 
particularly that the post -Reformation system 
was as distinctly and uncompromisingly episcopal 
as that which had preceded it, and that none 
but clergy ordained by bishops were recognised 
by it. 

I. In November 1549, Parliament passed an 
Act [3 & 4 Edw. Yl. c. 12] declaring that, “ for- 
asmuch as concord and unity to be had within 
the King’s Majesty’s dominions, it is requisite to 
have one uniform fashion and manner for making 
and consecrating of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
or ministers of the Church : Be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s Highness, with the assent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that such form 
and manner of making and consecrating of arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, deacons, and other 
ministers of the Church as by six prelates and 
six other men of this realm, learned in God’s 
law, by the King’s Majesty to be appointed and 
assigned, or by the most number of them, shall 
be devised for that purpose, and set forth under 
the Great Seal of England before the first day of 
April next coming, shall by virtue of the present 
Act be lawfully exercised and used, and none 
other, any statute or law or usage to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding.” There was a strong 
Germanizing party which wished to introduce 
Presbyterian ordination, Poynet desiring to aban- 
don the very name of bishop, Grindal calling 
consecration a mummery, and Jewel and Hooper 

1 The endowments of the Clmreh of England before 
the Reformation were as follows : — 

1. Episcopal and Capitular Estates, a large proportion 
of which w r ere given by the Crown in times before the 
Conquest. 

2. Tithes and lands, the former given in times beyond 
record, and the latter mostly in times before the Con- 
quest, for the use of the parochial clergy. 

3. Monastic Estates, chiefly given in times subsequent 
to the Conquest, for the use of the monks and nuns. 

4. Chantry Estates, chiefly given in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, for the use of chantry priests 
(not parochial clergy) to offer masses for the dead. 

The two latter descriptions of property were entirely 
appropriated by the Crown, and given away by the Crown, 
(chiefly to courtiers and political adherents,) in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and of Edward VI. The two former 
descriptions of property were (with some diminution) 
retained by the clergy. 
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being almost as much opposed to the continuation 
of tho old customs, lint the Ordinal now in the 
Hook of Common Prayer had already been sub- 
stantially constructed under a commission issued 
by the Crown in IT) IS, and this was published, 
under the authority of the Act which has been 
quoted, in March 1549-50. The Preface to this 
Ordinal (probably written by Archbishop Cran- 
mer) enacts that “ no man shall be accounted or 
taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon, 
in the Church of England, or suffered to execute 
any of the said functions, except he be called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto accord- 
ing to the form hereafter following, or hath had 
formerly episcopal consecration or ordination.” 
The whole of the Prayer Book, including the 
Ordinal, and therefore this unambiguous enact- 
ment respecting episcopal ordination, was incor- 
porated into the second Act of Uniformity [5 & 
G Edw. YI. eli. 1, a.d. 1552], and when that had 
been repealed by Queen Mary’s Parliament, it 
was again incorporated into the third Act of 
Uniformity [1 Eliz. ch. 2, a.d. 1559]. Efforts 
were made to override this provision of Church 
and State in the cases of Whittingham, titular 
Dean of Durham, and Travers, the opponent of 
Hooker, who had neither of them received epis- 
copal ordination : but it is clear that the principle 
was not conceded, although some latitude was 
permitted to them because they had been set 
apart as ministers abroad by foreign, and not at 
home by English, Presbyterians [Strype’s Ann. 
ii.pt. 2, pp. 168, G22; Life of Whit gift , iii. 
182]. In fact it was an article of enquiry of 
the churchwardens at episcopal visitations, 
“ Whether doth your minister or any other take 
upon them to read lectures, or preach, being mere 
lay persons, or not ordained according to the 
laws of this realm V 1 [Cardwell’s Locum . Ann. 
ii. 22]. In spite of all such enactments and care, 
some “ counterfeit ministers,” as Archbishop Whit- 
gift called them [ibul. 29], did probably obtain a 
footing in a parish here and there, but this was 
only by breaking the law, and the rule M r as never 
authoritatively relaxed except in the ease of a 
very small number of foreign Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, to whom Puritan bishops gave prefer- 
ment. Even those extreme Puritan clergy who 
submitted to the system of “ calls” mentioned 
in the article on “ Puritans,” were always careful 
to be ordained by bishops : and probably there 
were no persons beneficed in the Church of Eng- 
land at the time when the Great Rebellion began 
who had not been episcopally ordained. 1 

II. It need hardly be said that the strict 
system of episcopal ordination thus maintained 
from the Reformation to the Rebellion was never 
altered by any act of the Church. But on 
November 8th, 1G45, an “ Ordinance ” was passed 
by the Lords and Commons, who then claimed to 

1 Some exceptional instances might perhaps be found 
in very out-of-the-world places in the hill and fell dis- 
tricts of the North of England. It is said there are 
several parishes in Yorkshire in which the news of the 
Reformation was only received in the eighteenth cen- 
tury : and bishop Watson found parishes in Cumberland 
where a clergyman was never known. 
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be tho Parliament of England, declaring that 
“ the word 4 Presbyter,’ that is to say ‘ Elder,’ 
and the word ‘ Bishop,’ do in the Scripture 
intend and signify one and the same function 
and that it being an usurpation on the part of 
bishops for them alone to ordain, henceforth ordi- 
nation was to be given by presbyters, undereertain 
rules respecting examination and trial which were 
laid down in the Ordinance : and then it was 
enacted that all persons who shall bo ordained 
presbyters according to this Directory/ ‘shall bo 
for ever reputed, and taken to all intents and 
purposes, for lawful and sufficiently authorized 
ministers of the Church of England ” [Rush- 
worth’s Hist. Coll. vii. 212]. At this time 
the parochial clergy were being rapidly and 
very generally driven away from their parishes. 
Many were notoriously loyal to the Crown and 
to Episcopacy, and had to fly for their lives, 
because they would not take the Covenant and 
the Engagement ; many were imprisoned (some 
with circumstances of great cruelty, as when 
twenty were kept under hatches in a ship on the 
Thames), and it is believed that not a few were 
“sent to the plantations ” to slavery as the early 
Christians were sent to the mines. There were 
also “Committees for enquiry into the scandalous 
immoralities of the Clergy,” and as the least taint 
of loyalty to Church or King, the use of the 
Prayer-Book or the refusal of the Directory, was 
scandalous and immoral in the estimation of these 
Committees, they turned out most of those clergy 
who were not got rid of by other means. The 
consequence of all these rigid measures was, that 
nearly the whole of the Episcopal clergy were 
turned out of their benefices during the early 
years of the Great Rebellion. A few temporized, 
a few were protected by influential laymen, and a 
few escaped notice ; hut the number of those who 
thus retained their places was very small, and it 
is probable that the popular estimate which put 
down the number of the clergy ejected by the 
Parliamentary party at from 8,000 to 10,000 was 
correct. 

As the episcopally ordained clergy were thus 
driven away from their churches, their parson- 
ages, their tithes and their glebes, the Pres- 
byterians and Independents stepped into the 
vacated benefices, and were settled in them 
securely by the authority of the Ordinance of 
Parliament which is quoted above. Thus it came 
to pass that between the years 1643 and 1G60 
most of the parishes throughout England and 
Wales received for their incumbents men who had 
not received episcopal ordination, the number of 
such amounting to about 10,000 at the time of 
the Restoration. 

III. The Restoration of the civil constitution 
of the country was accompanied by the restoration 
of its ecclesiastical constitution almost as amatter 
of course. Attempts were made, indeed, by a 
comparatively small but yet noisy party, to pre- 
vent the re-introduction of the Episcopal system 
in its integrity, but the great body of the laity 
were heartily weary of Presbyterianism, Indepen- 
dency, and of the fanatical sects which had sprung 
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up like mushrooms during the supremacy of these 
two principal ones, and lay influence being con- 
sequently exercised strongly against this attempt 
it was at once defeated. One of the first proceed- 
ings of the restored Parliament was to pass an Act 
for the confirming and restoring of ministers [12 
Car. II. eh. 17], which enacted that every minister 
of the Church of England who had been ejected 
by the authority of the Rebellion Parliament 
should be restored to his benefice by December 
25th, 1660, provided he had not justified the 
King’s murder or declared against Infant Baptism. 
Under this Act many of the non-episcopal minis- 
ters had to retire from the livings into which 
they had been intruded, that the old, persecuted, 
poverty-struck clergy, who had been turned out of 
them fifteen or sixteen years before might be re- 
stored to their homes and their flecks. Some even 
of those who had been episcopally ordained had 
also to retire, and thus Richard Baxter had to 
make way for the return of the old and rightful 
Vicar of Kidderminster, whose place he had not 
unworthily held for half a generation. But half a 
generation of exile, war, persecution, poverty and 
hardship, had not left many of the old clergy to 
return to their parishes, and most of these were 
still occupied by non-episcopal incumbents until 
the Act of Uniformity came into force on August 
24th, 1662. 

This Act of Parliament [14th Car. II. ch. 4] 
was no novelty, being the fourth Act of Uni- 
formity which had been passed since the Refor- 
mation, and having its parallel in several “ Ordi- 
nances” of the Parliament which were passed 
during the Rebellion. It was, moreover, abso- 
lutely necessary that if the Church system was to 
be restored some enactment should be made 
enforcing the first principle of the system, that of 
episcopal ordination. But it was under the con- 
sideration of Parliament (especially of the House 
of Lords, which received a formal request to 
hasten it from the House of Commons) for 
several months, and it was so constructed as to 
deal considerately with the non-episcopal incum- 
bents as well as to deal j ustly with the principles 
of the Church. The former were not, therefore, 
“ ejected” as it has been so often represented, 
but opportunity was given to them of retaining 
the benefices which they held without any diffi- 
culty if they were willing to conform to those 
principles which had always been maintained, 
and which could not be given up, respecting 
episcopal ordination, the use of the Prayer Book, 
and decent loyalty to the Crown. The conditions 
thus imposed were stated as follows in the Act of 
Uniformity: — 

1. “Every parson, vicar, or other minister 
whatsoever, who now hath and enjoyeth any 
ecclesiastical benefice or promotion within this 
Realm of England, . . . shall openly and pub- 
licly, before the congregation there assembled, 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
use of all things in the said Book contained and 
prescribed, in these words, and no other : ‘ I, 
A. B., do here declare my unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and pre- 
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scribed in and by the Book intituled The Book 
of Common Prayer,’ ” etc. 

2. Every such incumbent, or any one to be 
admitted to an incumbency thereafter, was re- 
quired to subscribe the following declaration : 
“ I, A. B ., do declare that it is not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against 
the King ; and that I do abhor that traitorous 
position of taking arms by his authority against 
liis person, or against those that are commis- 
sioned by him ; and that I will conform to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, as it is now 
by law established. And I do declare that I do 
hold, there lies no obligation upon me, or on any 
other person, from the Oath commonly called 
‘ The Solemn League and Covenant,’ to endeavour 
any change or alteration of government either in 
Church or State : and that the same w r as in itself 
an unlawful oath, and imposed upon the subjects 
of this realm against the known laws and liberties 
of this Kingdom.” 

3. It was also provided that “ no person who 
now is incumbent, and in possession of any 
parsonage, vicarage, or benefice, and w T ho is not 
already in holy orders by episcopal ordination, 
or shall not before the feast of St. Bartholomew 
be ordained priest or deacon according to the 
form of episcopal ordination, shall have, hold, or 
enjoy the said parsonage, vicarage, benefice with 
cure, or other ecclesiastical promotion, within this 
kingdom of England, or the dominion of Wales, 
or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; but shall be 
utterly disabled, and ipso facto deprived of the 
same ; and all his ecclesiastical promotions shall 
be void as if he was naturally dead.” 

The Act of Uniformity, therefore, to secure 
the integrity of the Church system on the one 
hand, and to secure the vested interests acquired 
by long possession on the part of the non- 
episcopal incumbents on the other, offered to the 
eight or nine thousand of the latter who still 
remained, that if they would be ordained, accept 
the Prayer Book, and renounce their engagement 
to destroy Episcopal government [Covenanters], 
or to bear arms against the Crown, they might 
retain their benefices. The great majority 
accepted the terms that were thus offered, so 
legalizing their position, and qualifying them- 
selves to carry out the system of the Church 
of England according to its long-established 
principles. 

The “Nonconformists” who did not accept 
these liberal terms offered by Parliament have 
been paraded before the world for two centuries 
as amounting in number to 2,000. Con- 
temporary writers of authority — as for example 
Bishop Kennett in his “Register and Chronicle,” 
the great storehouse of information respecting 
the years 1660-2 — often denied that the number 
was so large; but Calamy published an “Abridg- 
ment of Baxter’s Life and Times” in 1702, the 
ninth chapter of which is occupied with bio- 
graphical notices of some of the Nonconformists, 
and in which he gives the number of 2,000 as 
correct. When this chapter was answered in 
1714 by Walker’s folio volume on the “Suffer- 
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ing of tho Clergy,” Calamy compiled a “Con- 
tinuation” of his former work, which was pub- 
lished in 1721 in two volumes, and in which 
he still maintained that 2,000 Nonconformists 
were “ejected” by tho Act of Uniformity. A 
critical examination of Calamy’s evidence shews, 
however, that lie has much overstated his case, 
the number being not much more than one 
third of what he alleges it to be ; and as so much 
has been made of the matter by dissenting 
writers, it is worth while to shew what is the 
real conclusion furnished by his evidence. 

Tho list of ejected ministers printed by 
Calamy may be distributed under the seven 
following heads: [1] Those who were actually 
dead before the time of ejection arrived ; [2] 
Those who yielded up their places to the dis- 
possessed Episcopal incumbents; [3] Curates 
and lecturers whose appointments were not 
benefices, and who were not therefore “ejected” 
from any by the Act ; [4] Cases in which the 
list sets down two incumbents for the same 
benefice; [5] Cases in which Bishops’ registers 
shew that other men than those named in the 
list were in possession; [6] Those who, on 
Calamy’s own shewing, had no benefices to be 
lost, but whom he includes among those ejected 
from benefices; [7] Those who may have been 
deprived by the operation of the Act of Uni- 
formity. 

By the help of Newcourt’s “ Repertorium ” of 
the diocese of London, those ministers whom 
Calamy names as ejected from benefices in that 
diocese may be distributed under these seven 
heads as follows : 


■ Number 
i Kiven by 1 1 
Calamy. j 

2 

3 

I 4 

i 

6 | C 

Number 

possibly 

ejected. 

London, 

119 | 2 

21 

8 

! 3 

12 ; 22 

51 

Middlesex, 

31 | 

3 

3 

1 

14 ; 

11 

Essex, 

127 1 2 

23 

1 

6 

15 18 

62 

Herts, . 

16 | 

5 



8 

3 

Total. 

293 1 4 

52 

12 ! 

9 1 

49 i 40 

127 


The number of those of whom it is possible 
that they may have been ejected is thus, taking 
the general average, only 43-3 per cent, of the 
number given by Calamy for the diocese of Lon- 
don. If this proportion be taken as regards the 
alleged number ejected throughout England and 
A Vales, that number will thus be reduced from 
2,000 to 807. It seems improbable, therefore, 
that the number of Nonconformist ministers who 
were “ ipso facto” deprived of tlicir parishes on 
St. Bartholomew’sDay was much, or ary, over 800; 
and, as contemporaries allege that some of these 
were, men of property, that some made good 
marriages, that some returned to the trades which 
they had given up for the pulpit, and that great 
kindness was shewn to those who were poor by 
the bishops and the nobility [Kennett’s Register, 
888, 919], it may be concluded that much 
exaggeration has been used by those who have 
used the event to the discredit of the Church 
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Among those who thus refused to accept the 
terms offered by the Act of Uniformity there was 
also a largo number who continued to attend the 
ministrations of tho Church, and whom Baxter 
calls “Episcopal Nonconformists.” These, he 
says, “are for true parish churches and ministers 
reformed, without swearing, promising, declaring, 
or subscribing to any but sure, clear, necessary 
tilings, desiring that Scripture may he their 
canons, taking the capable in each parish for tho 
communicants and Church, and the rest for 
hearers and catechized persons ; desiring that 
the magistrate be judge whom he will maintain, 
approve, and tolerate, and the Ordainer judge 
whom he will ordain, and the people be free con- 
senters to whose pastoral care they will trust 
their souls ; desiring that every presbyter may 
be an overseer over his flock, and every church 
that hath many elders have one incumbent presi- 
dent for unity and order ; and that godly dio- 
cesans may (without the sword or force) have 
the oversight of many ministers and churches, 
and all these be confederate and under one go- 
vernment of a Christian king, but under no 
foreign jurisdiction, though in as much concord 
as possible with ail the Christian world. And 
they would have the keys of excommunication 
taken out of the hands of laymen (chancellors or 
lay brethren), and the diocesan to judge in the 
synods of the presbyters in cases above parochial 
power” [Baxter’s Life and Times , App. 71, ed 
1696]. These were probably a large class among 
the laity for some time after the Restoration. 

Three years after the Act of Uniformity had 
caused the ejection of these 800 Nonconformist 
ministers, Parliament passed a severe law against 
them called the “ Eive-Mile Act” [17 Car. II. 
cli. 2], which prohibited them from dwelling 
within five miles of any city or corporate town, 
or from even coming within that distance of any 
such town except in the course of travel ; thus 
placing them in a much more unfavourable con- 
dition than ordinary Dissenters. This Act soon 
fell into disuse, and the few Nonconformists who 
remained alive at the Devolution were relieved 
from its operation altogether by the Toleration 
Act. 

NONCONFORMISTS. A term which has 
come into use, in quite recent times, as a general 
designation of Protestant Dissenters. This new 
application of an old word causes some incon- 
venience, as confusing modern Dissenters of all 
sorts with the ministers who declined to conform 
to the Act of Uniformity, and so were deprived 
of the benefices which they had got into their 
hands during the Great Rebellion, as narrated in 
the preceding article. 

NON-INTRUSIONISTS. [Free Kirk.] 

NONJURORS. This name was originally 
given to those bishops and other clergymen who 
were ejected from their benefices in 1689-90 for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William 
and Alary while they were still bound by that 
which they had taken to James II. It subse- 
quently designated those of the party who, in the 
year 1693, organized an Episcopal sect of Non- 
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jurors, ’which lingered on until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

I. When the Prince of Orange invaded Eng- 
land with a Dutch army (of whom 4000 were 
Papists) in September 1G8G, at the instigation of 
the unpatriotic statesmen who then held the 
reins of government, it was supposed by many 
that he would merely act as an armed arbitrator 
between King James and the discontented por- 
tion of his subjects. The King, however, having 
reason to fear from his son-in-law the same fate 
which his father had met with at the hands of 
Cromwell, did, on December 24th, 1G88, Avliat 
his father had taken care never to do, fled from 
his own dominions and took refuge in a foreign 
kingdom. Under these circumstances a general 
desire arose that the Prince of Orange should be 
appointed Ilegent during the absence of the King ; 
but as the Princess of Orange had ceased to be 
heir- apparent to the English throne through the 
birth of her brother on the preceding June 10th, 
the Prince was unwilling to lose the new chance 
of a kingdom which had thus fallen into his 
hands, and refused to accept the government of it 
on any other condition than that of becoming its 
sovereign ; threatening that, if any other settle- 
ment was attempted, he and his army would re- 
turn to Holland. The crown was therefore 
offered to him on February 7th, 1688-9, by a body 
of Lords and Commons who had formed them- 
selves into a joint committee, to which the name 
of a “ Convention ” was given, and on February 
13th, seven weeks after King James had left 
England, the Prince and Princess were proclaimed 
its King and Queen. 

The change of sovereigns having been thus 
effected, it was thought necessary that all persons 
holding office in Church or State should take an 
oath of allegiance to those who de facto occupied 
the throne, and this Oath Avas imposed in the 
form, “I, A. B ., do sincerely promise and SAvear 
to bear true allegiance to their Majesties King 
"William and Queen Mary.” A new Oath of 
Supremacy Avas also imposed, which ran in simi- 
lar terms. The Act of Parliament by A\ r hich the 
new oath Avas imposed required that it should 
be taken by all ecclesiastical persons 1 * * before 
August 1st, 1689, under pain of suspension ; and 
if they still refused to take the oath, their bene- 
fices Avere to be declared vacant on February 1st, 
1689-90. 

The position Avhieh the clergy Avere thus placed 
in Avas a very difficult one, for they had already 
promised to bear true allegiance to King James, 
and although many persons thought that his de- 
parture from the kingdom had released them 
from that allegiance, there Avere others Avho con- 
sidered the oath to be still binding, and the more 
so because it bound them to the King’s direct 
heir as Avell as to himself, that heir being noAv 
the infant Prince of Wales, and not the Princess 
of Orange. Some, on reflection, adopted the 

1 It should be remembered that the clergy are not 

required, by the ordinary Statute laAV, to take the Oath 
of Allegiance at the accession of a Sovereign, but only 

when being admitted to benefices. 
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principle indicated (though at a much later date) 
by Nicolson, Lishop of Carlisle. “ Whenever,” 
he Avrites, “ a sovereign de facto is universally 
submitted to and recognized by all the three 
Estates, I must believe that person to be laAvful 
and rightful monarch of this kingdom, Avho alone 
has a just title to my allegiance, and to Avhom 
only I OAve an oath of fealty” [lip. Nicolson’s 
Epist. Correspond . ii. 387]. Put although in 
modern times this principle might be conceded 
by many persons Avithout hesitation, it Avas not 
so easy to act upon it in an age Avlien the dis- 
placement of one sovereign by another Avas a rare 
occurrence. Hence the clashing of the tAvo 
oaths Avas a real difficulty to the consciences of a 
large number of the clergy, as Avell as to some of 
the official laity. This difficulty is Avell stated in 
a letter Avritten by Dr. FitzAvilliam, Canon of 
Windsor and Eector of Cottenham, to Lady 
Pussell, and dated May 13th, 1689. “What 
uoav I shall do in this present emergency I am 
ir-resolved : but if having first debated it Avith 
myself and advised with my friends, it shall 
seem most expedient to make such a retreat, I 
Avill depend upon your honour’s mediation for 
that favour. ... It may be L have as sad 
thoughts for the divisions of the Church, and as 
ardent desires for its peace as any ; and let my 
tongue elea\ r e to the roof of my mouth if I pre- 
fer not Jerusalem before my chief joy. Put I 
cannot esteem it a good AA r ay to seek the attain- 
ment of this by any act Avhieh shall disturb my 
oavu peace. ... In the meantime I entreat 
you, A r ery good madam, not to call boggling at an 
oath, clashing against another, as far as I can 
discern, Avhieh I formerly took, an unnecessary 
scruple. I believe, Avere you under such an en- 
gagement, your tenderness and circumspection 
Avould be rather greater than mine. 

“ The former oath of allegiance runs thus : — 4 1 
will bear faith and true allegiance to his Majesty 
King Charles, or King James, and his heirs and 
successors , and him and them will defend.’ Of 
supremacy, c I will bear faith and tine allegiance 
to the King’s Highness (Charles or James), his 
heirs and lawful successors, and to my poAver 
shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, privileges, 
pre-eminences, and authorities granted or belong- 
ing to the King’s Highness, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or united and annext to the imperial 
croAvn of this realm.’ 

“ Noav I am informed by the Statute 1 Jac. c. 1 
that lineal succession is a privilege belonging to 
the imperial croAvn, and by 12 Car. II. c. 30, § 17, 
that by the undoubted and fundamental laws of 
this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm nor 
the Commons, nor both together, in Parliament, 
or out of Parliament, nor the people collectively 
nor representatively, nor any persons AA T hatsoever, 
hath, or ought to have, any coercive power over 
the kings of this realm. 

“ The present oath runs thus : 4 1 will bear 
true allegiance to their Majesties King William 
and Queen Mary.’ Now let any impartial per- 
son resolve me Avhether one of these, King J ames 
having abdicated, be his heir or laAvful sue- 
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cessor, or could be made so, had the people 
met either collectively or representatively, which 
they did neither.” [Lady Bussell's Letters, cd. 
1792, P . 458.] 

Ko one can complain that men who had such 
scruples of conscience on this subject should bo 
willing to give up their bishoprics and their 
parishes rather than do an act which they con- 
sidered as wilful perjury. And that they did so 
consider is shewn not only by the costly acts of 
self-denial to which they submitted, but by the 
dying words of two bishops of the number. “ If 
the oath had been tendered,” said Bishop Lake, “at 
the peril of my life, I could only have obeyed by 
suffering.” “ If my heart do not deceive me,” 
said Bishop Thomas, “ and God’s grace do not 
fail me, I think I could suffer at a stake rather 
than take this oath.” [ Life of Kettlewell, 199, 
206.] 

AY hen the first date named in the Act had 
arrived, seven bishops and a large number of the 
clergy declined to take the oath, and were conse- 
quently suspended from the performance of their 
duties, but it does not appear that this was done 
by any proper ecclesiastical process. Thomas, 
Bishop of "Worcester, and Cartwright, Bishop of 
Chester, would have been added to the number, 
making nine bishops, but they died a short time 
before. During the six months that followed, 
Lake, Bishop of Chichester, also died, as did 
some of the inferior clergy ; the numbers of the 
latter being also diminished by the compliance 
of many under the influence of argument and 
persuasion. The six bishops who remained alive 
on February 1st, 1689-90, were Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; Turner, Bishop of Ely; White, Bishop 
of Peterborough ; Lloyd, Bishop of Korwich ; and 
Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester. These were 
followed by about 400 clergy, the best blood of 
the Church, the names of most of whom have 
come down to us [ibid. App. v.]. A large num- 
ber of the laity took the same view of the oath of 
allegiance as that taken by the Konjuring clergy, 
but as it would only be tendered to those who 
were in the service of the Crown, none among 
them but the latter were called upon to make 
any sacrifice on account of their opinion. 

II. Some of the Konjurors looked upon their 
position as simply a political one, which did not 
affect their spiritual relations to the Church. 
But the more ardent of them took a different 
view, and mixed up the idea of the oath with 
that of orthodoxy, in such a manner as to make 
it appear that only those were true to the Church 
who refused to take it. The only shadow of 
reason for this latter view was, that continued 
communion with the Church seemed to entail 
some recognition of the prayers which were 
offered for the new sovereigns. But although it 
is easy to sec that these prayers must have been 
a burden to the consciences of those Kon jurors 
who were present at the services of the Church, 
it is not easy to see how they could constitute so 
heavy a burden as to make such presence impos- 
sible : still less, to see how the insertion even of 
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an usurper’s name in the prayers — to put the 
matter in the strongest light possible — could in 
itselt affect the catholicity uf the ancient Church. 
So strongly, however, did some of the Kon jurors 
feel on this point, that they not only declined to 
attend the services of the Church, but they advo- 
cated the immediate formation of a separate com- 
munion, for the purpose of continuing what they 
believed to be the true ancient Church of Eng- 
land, as represented by themselves, in contradis- 
tinction to the body which occupied the sees and 
parishes of the land. 

Thus far the position assumed by the Kon- 
jurors appears to be justifiable by no reasonable 
argument : but when the sees of the six bishops 
and the parishes of the 400 clergy were filled up 
by other bishops and clergy, during the lifetime 
of incumbents who had not been displaced by any 
sufficient ecclesiastical process, there was much 
to be said for those who refused to consider the 
new-comers in any other light than as schismatical 
intruders. When it was stated by the Xonjurors, 
for example, that Archbishop Sancroft was really 
and truly the ecclesiastical head of the Church of 
England, and that nothing could make Tillotson 
such during Sancroft’s lifetime, they could only 
be answered by the counter allegation that those 
who consecrated Tillotson had ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to give him mission to the see of Canterbury, 
because the latter had been made vacant by the 
operation of an Act of Parliament. But if an 
Act of Parliament can thus destroy the spiritual 
mission of a bishop [Dict. of Theol., Jurisdic- 
tion], Parliament is indeed supreme, and there 
seems no good reason left for rejecting its dictum, 
when it alleged that ordination by presbyters was 
the same thing as ordination by bishops. [Kon- 
coxFORniSTS.] What is thus said of Tillotson 
applies also to Kidder, who took possession of the 
see of Ken (which Beveridge altogether refused 
to do), and of all the other bishops who assumed 
spiritual jurisdiction over dioceses the true bishops 
of which were still living. And what is thus 
said of the bishops is also applicable, in its 
degree, to those who took the places of the 
ejected parochial clergy, not one of whom can 
be considered as lawfully deprived of the cure 
of souls committed to him. Those who framed 
the Act of Parliament had, in fact, made a great 
mistake, such as lawyers often make when deal- 
ing with ecclesiastical matters, for they omitted 
to insert a provision directing that Konj uring 
clergy should be deprived of their spiritual juris- 
diction by a proper ecclesiastical process. If the 
Konjurors had been thus deprived, there could 
have been no doubt as to the position of their 
successors, and though the deprivations might 
have been still open to the charge of injustice, 
they would not have been open to the charge of 
nullity, as they actually were. 

But notwithstanding this grave error, which 
left the Nonjuring bishops still responsible for 
the cure of souls in their dioceses, and the Xon- 
juring priests for the cure of souls in their parishes, 
there does not seem to be any instance on record 
of either bishop or priest endeavouring to carry 
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out their responsibilities in any such complete 
manner as to justify the claims which they made, 
or which were made on their behalf. Bancroft 
issued a commission to three of his suffragans to 
consecrate Burnet to the bishopric of Salisbury, 
and under this commission the consecration took 
place on May 31st, 1689. But after the Act of 
Parliament had come fully into force, Bancroft 
made no further attempt to carry out his duties, 
or to assert his spiritual jurisdiction, only remain- 
ing at Lambeth until he was turned out, which 
was little if anything more than an assertion of 
his temporal rights to his benefice, rights which 
possibly an Act of Parliament could really extin- 
guish. Nor does it appear that any of the 
other bishops, or any number of the clergy, took 
this ground. They seem to have been surprised 
into yielding their spiritual charges, and so letting 
their sees and parishes practically lapse into the 
hands of those whom they considered unlawful 
intruders. They vacated their spiritual charges as 
James had vacated his throne, and yet claimed 
to be still the rightful occupants of the posts 
they had vacated. Thus, if there was a grave 
error on the part of Parliament in omitting to 
provide for others doing what Parliament itself 
could not do, in omitting to release the Nonjuring 
clergy from their spiritual responsibilities, there 
was also a grave error on the part of the latter 
in acting as if they had been so released. And 
while this latter course went far to cut the 
ground from under their feet, as regards the 
claim which the Nonjurors asserted to be still 
the only rightful representatives of the Church 
in the dioceses and parishes committed to them, 
so it went far to justify Tillotson and the rest of 
the intruders in assuming themselves to be right- 
fully possessed of posts which had thus been 
suffered to lapse into their hands. Even so far 
the Nonjurors caunot be altogether exonerated 
from a share in the confusion — very nearly ap- 
proaching if not actually amounting to schism — 
which was caused in the six dioceses and 400 
parishes, when they were thus provided each with 
two pastors. But many of them, doubtless, took 
the same line that was taken by Bishop Ken, 
and quietly retiring from their posts refused to 
take any part in setting up a rival communion. 

III. The first step which was taken towards 
placing the Nonjuring clergy in a schismatical 
position was an imprudent act which Sancroft 
himself was persuaded to perform, that of dele- 
gating to Lloyd, the ejected Bishop of Norwich, 
that archiepiscopal jurisdiction which he declined 
to exercise personally. This was done by an in- 
strument dated February 9th, 1691-2, when he had 
allowed his authority to lie dormant for eighteen 
months ; during half of which time Tillotson 
had been consecrating suffragans for the province, 
and ordaining and confirming within the diocese 
of Canterbury, while Sancroft himself had been 
living the life of a hermit on a small property 
which he possessed at Fresingfield. Under the 
authority thus delegated to him, Lloyd shortly 
afterwards took steps for consecrating two bishops, 
and the consent of the exiled King having been 
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obtained, Hickes, the deprived Dean of Worcester, 
was consecrated suffragan Bishop of Thetford, 
and Wagstaffe suffragan Bishop of Ipswich, on 
February 24th, 1693-4, the consecrating bishops 
being those who had previously occupied the 
sees of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough. The 
consecration took place secretly in a private 
house, but was witnessed by the Earl of Claren- 
don ; it was known to very few persons, and 
those in confidence, until the latter part of the 
year 1710, when all the deprived bishops but 
Ken being dead, and he having resigned his see, 
a discussion arose among the Nonjurors as to 
the continuance of their separation. 

Upon the death of Ken, that saintly bishop 
departing to his rest on March 19th, 1710-11, 
many of the Nonjurors, among whom were Nel- 
son, the well-known author of “ Fasts and Festi- 
vals,” and the learned Henry Dodwell, began 
again to frequent their parish churches, and gave 
up all formal connection with the separated party. 
But another section, led by Hickes, determined 
to perpetuate the secession, and for that purpose 
to continue the succession of bishops. Hickes 
and Wagstaffe had been consecrated only as suf- 
fragan bishops to Bishop Lloyd, and had there- 
fore no authority after his death in 171 0. Wag- 
staffe himself died in 1712, and Hickes, being 
thus left as the sole episcopal representative of 
the Nonjurors, and being then 71 years old, 
called in the assistance of two Bcottish bishops, 
Campbell and Gadderar, and on Ascension Day, 
in 1713, these three consecrated Jeremiah Col- 
lier, Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinekes, 
Scotland thus once more contributing an element 
of schism to England. Hickes died in 1715, and 
Collier becoming the leader of the now formally 
constituted sect, Henry Gandy and Thornes Brett 
were consecrated by him and the other two 
schismatical bishops on January 25th, 1716. 

In the following year began the dispute among 
the Nonjnrors respecting the “usages.” Collier 
wrote a tract entitled “ Eeasons for Eestoring 
some Prayers and Directions as they stand in the 
Communion Service of the first English Beformed 
Liturgy,” etc. In this he advocated the reintro- 
duction into the Communion Service of the mixed 
cup, of the Invocation of the Holy Ghost, of the 
Prayer of Oblation, and of Prayers for the departed, 
these always having been used by Hickes, who 
celebrated with the Communion Office of Edward 
VI. First Book, and by Collier himself, while 
Brett and the Scottish bishop Campbell strongly 
supported the practice. A division thus sprung 
up in the now small body of Nonjurors, Spinekes 
and Gandy leading one party, which wished to 
retain the use of the last Book of Common 
Prayer, Collier and Brett leading another section, 
which used the First Book : the former party being 
called “ Non-Usagers” and the latter “ Usagers.” 
The two parties remained separate, each conse- 
crating several bishops, from the year 1718 to 
1733, when a reconciliation took place, though 
some still continued to be “ Usagers” and others 
“ Non-Usagers.” 

The sect lingered on during the whole of the 
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eighteenth century, but with continually di- 
minishing numbers and with continually increas- 
ing divisions. Few priests seem to have been 
ordained among its members, but the consecra- 
tion of bishops was kept up, at last in a very 
irregular and reckless manner, until nearly the 
close of the century. [Pict. of Tiieol. p. 515.] 
Among them were many men of great learning, 
and whose works have been of high value to the 
Church, especially lliekes and Dodwell as theo- 
logians, Collier and Carte as historical writers, 
P>rett as a high authority in liturgical theology, 
Kettle well, Kelson, and Law as devotional writers 
whose iniluenee deeply alfected the religion of 
the Church for a century and a half. The Kon- 
jurors appear to have always held their services 
in private houses, and many of their clergy prac- 
tised medicine or followed some trade. Gordon, 
the last of their regular bishops, died in 1779 ; 
Cartwright, one of the last of the irregular sec- 
tion, practised as a surgeon at Shrewsbury, and 
was reconciled to the Clmrcli at the Abbey there 
in 1799, by a clergyman who mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, in his old age, to the present writer. 
Boothe, the last of all their bishops, died in Ire- 
land in 1805, hut some small congregations of Con- 
jurors are said to have existed some years later. 
Many of the last of the Conjurors, however, 
attended their parish churches, only reserving 
to their consciences the privilege of using Prayer 
Looks which had been printed before the Revo- 
lution. 

A strong intimacy was always kept up between 
the Conjurors of England and the Episcopalians 
of Scotland, and they were mostly mixed up with 
the Jacobite party to a dangerous extent, some 
of them even suffering for high treason in 1716 
and 1745. Cot a few of them seceded to the 
Roman Catholic sect, and when an Act was 
passed against Recusants, the Conjurors were 
included. The strong desire for Catholic re- 
union, which thus impelled them to seek it 
somewhere, although their political feelings would 
not permit them to seek it in the Church of 
England, also led to an attempt being made in 
1716 to bring about “a concordat betwixt the 
orthodox ami catholic remnant of the British 
Churches and the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental 
Church.” The full particulars of this have been 
printed in 'Williams* Orthodox Church of the East 
in the \lth century , but the correspondence on 
the subject fell through in 1725. [Life of Kettle- 
well. Bowles’ Life of Ken. D’Oyley’s Life of 
Bancroft. Lathbury’s History of the Nonjurors .] 
CONJURORS, SCOTTISH. A party in 
the Scottish Establishment became known by 
this name in 1712, on their refusing to take the 
Oath of Abjuration as enjoined in the Toleration 
Act passed in that year. The oath recognised by 
implication the conditions of the Succession Act, 
among which were the provisions that the Sove- 
reign should always be of the communion of the 
Church of England, and should swear to maintain 
that Church as by law established. Hence, by 
many amongst the more rigid Presbyterians, the 
refusing the oath was regarded as a criterion of 
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communion. In 1719 the oath was modified, in 
accordance with an address from the Conjurors 
themselves; but a few (including T. Boston, 
who wrote lleasons for ref using the Alga ra- 
tion Oath in its Latest Form) still resolutely 
declined it. [Cameronians. Marrow Men.] 
COC-USAGERS. [Conjurors.] 
CORWEGIAC PROTESTANTS. [Danish 
Protestants.] 

CO VAT I ACS or COVATIACISTS. A sect 
which arose at Rome, in the middle of the third 
century, from a simple spirit of insubordination, 
and then adopted, as if for its justification, the 
tenet that the means of grace and reconciliation 
entrusted to the Church are inapplicable to those 
who have fallen from the faith in persecution, 
and to those who have after baptism committed 
mortal sin. 

The sect organized itself into a body, and the 
schism became complete when Covatian, from 
whom it is named, fell off from Catholic unity, 
and assumed the position of bishop of Rome, in 
the reign of the Emperor Decius. A succession of 
schismatic bishops w as kept up for nearly three 
hundred years, not in Rome only, but almost 
throughout Christendom, The sternness of 
Covatian’s refusal to admit the lapsed to peni- 
tence was extended by his followers, if not by 
Covatian himself, to other cases of heinous sin, 
and to some eases treated as sinful by a mistaken 
asceticism, such as second marriages. In this 
matter the sect, which in other respects of doctrine 
was orthodox, must he judged heretical. From 
this attempt to enforce a more rigid discipline, 
they took the name “ Cathari,” the Pure; and 
shewed their schismatic spirit by unchurching 
the body from which they separated, denying 
even the validity of the Catholic baptism. The 
spirit of schism manifested itself also, as is usual, 
in an alliance with the secular pow r er. They 
gained the favour of the heathen government, 
treated the banishments of bishops by the 
government as if they w’ere canonical depositions, 
and thus virtually surrendered the liberties of the 
Church to the secular arm. 

Thus the schism of the Novatiaus involved 
these three cardinal points: the constitution of the 
Christian Church, its use of the means of grace 
and reconciliation, and its relation to the secular 
power. Considering this, and considering the 
wide extent and long duration of the schism, it 
is remarkable that there does not remain from 
original authority any detailed account of its rise 
and progress. Its history must be gathered from 
unsystematic notices in Cyprian’s epistles; from 
some few epistles of particular bishops and doctors 
of the Roman, African, and Eastern Churches 
extant among Cyprian’s v T orks; from the remains 
of some tracts and epistles of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria preserved by Eusebius; from Pacian’s 
epistles; from Ambrose’s treatise, De Pamitentia ; 
from a few conciliar determinations ; from the 
occasional notes of Socrates and Sozomen; and 
from statements of particular points of doctrine 
or history by Jerome, Augustine, and Basil. By 
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far the greater part of this information eomes 
from opponents, and in the consideration of it, 
this chapter of Church history, more perhaps 
than other chapters, is liable to be distorted by 
the prepossessions of the historian. 

The history of this schism must begin with the 
Carthaginian presbyter Novatus, 1 for with him 
began the rebellion against episcopal authority. 
That in opposition to Cyprian he advocated 
lenity, in opposition to Cornelius he advocated 
rigour, shews that his mercy and his severity 
arose from his love of rebellion. The election of 
Cyprian to the bishopric of Carthage was opposed 
by a small but relentless minority. Five presby- 
ters in particular carried on tlieir opposition after 
his consecration [Cypr. Ep. xliii.]. Whether 
Novatus was one of these five, is disputed; but 
if the expression in Ep. xliii. regarding the five 
presbyters, “Antiqua ilia contra episeopatum 
meum venena retiuentes,” be compared with Ep. 
xiv., in which are given the names of four of 
the schismatical presbyters, Novatus being among 
them, there will be little doubt of the “existence 
of only one anti-Cyprian party from the very 
beginning — a party which held together, and in 
which Novatus took a conspicuous part” [Mean- 
der’s Ch. Hist. Eose’s transl. i. p. 241], Novatus 
first set himself in open opposition to his bishop 
by procuring the ordination of Felicissimus, and 
appointing him his deacon, without Cyprian’s 
permission [Cyp. Ep. lii.]. 2 Novatus was now 
accused of heinous crimes. It was said that he 
had robbed widows and orphans, that he had 
kicked his wife during her pregnancy and caused 
the death of her child, that he had allowed his 
father to starve, and then remain unburied. On 
these charges he was to be tried, but the Deeian 

1 Novatian, the presbyter of Borne, is generally called 
Novatus by the Greek writers. Lardner argues that his 
real name was Novatus [Crcdib. note on chap, xlvii.]. 
It has been said that Lardner confounded the two 
[Smith’s Diet., Novatianus]. This is a mistake. Lardner 
writes, “Novatus of Carthage came to Borne, and joined 
the party of the Roman presbyter of that name” [ Creclib . 
ch. xlvii. 111]. But the two have often been con- 
founded. Natalis Alexander states that Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius and Theodore! confound them; and so Sirmondi 
writes: “ Subtilius de Novatianorum conditore disputant 
Patres Latini, qui Novatum Episcopum Africanum, 
distinguunt a Novatiano Presbytero Romano. Utrumque 
pro uno babuerunt plerique Grceci” [Note in Theod. 
Harr. fab. III. v.]. But it appears only that they called 
Novatian Novatus. They do not ascribe to Novatus of 
Rome anything proper to Novatus of Carthage. 

2 Cyprian’s words are: “Ipse est qui Felicissimnm 
satellitem suum Diaconum, nec permittente me, liec 
sciente, sua factione et ambitione constituit.” Many 
historians understand by this a presbyterian ordination 
by Novatus himself. Neander writes that Novatus, with 
his views, and according to his presbyterian system, 
might think himself qualified, as a presbyter and president 
of a chureh, to perform this. It does not seem at all 
probable that Cyprian would have brooked a presbyterian 
ordination, though he might be obliged to pass over the 
irregularity of the ordination by another bishop. He 
allowed Felicissimus to remain in office. Bingham’s 
interpretation is therefore adopted [ Antiq . II. iii. 7]. 
So Pearson also understands Cyprian’s words [Ann. Cypr. 
p. 25]. Some have argued, but without sufficient ground, 
that Novatus was a bishop. See the quotation from 
Sirmondi in foregoing note. So also Baron ius, Petavius, 
Labbseus. 
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persecution prevented the trial [Cypr. Ep. lii. J. 
Of these charges it can only be said that they arc 
not proved. It is as unjust to Cyprian to attri- 
bute them to blind passion, to the rancour uf 
controversy, as it is to Movatus to assume them 
to be true, in their full extent, because Cyprian 
believed them. From Epistle xiv., written during 
the persecution, after Cyprian had left Carthage, 
it appears that Novatus and three other of the 
presbyters wrote to Cyprian concerning the affairs 
of the dioeese. A good deal of stress has been 
laid on the fact that Cyprian calls these four 
“ compresby teri nostri.” He was too just to deny 
Novatus this title before trial and proof of the 
charges and sentence given. And the inference 
from these several notices appears to be, that 
Novatus was waiting trial when the persecution 
broke out — that the persecution prevented the 
trial coming on — that Novatus did not imme- 
diately flee, which would naturally tell in his 
favour in the mind of the bishop — that a lull of 
persecution rendered it likely the trial might 
come on — that Novatus then retreated — that (as 
is always the ease when men avoid trial) further 
evidence against him came to light, and convinced 
Cyprian of the guilt of his presbyter, and caused 
the stronger language of the later Epistle, the 
fifty-second. Cyprian’s retreat from persecution 
was justifiable, but was open to doubt, and very 
liable to misrepresentation. 3 His opponents were 
not slow to take advantage of it, and besides tra- 
ducing the character of their bishop, they increased 
their numbers by receiving on easier terms than 
Cyprian would have allowed those who had 
denied the faith and offered sacrifice, and those 
who without actually sacrificing had bought 
certificates of submission. Felicissimus was now 
at the head of the party. He resisted Cyprian’s 
commissioners, who were empowered to visit the 
church and regulate the distribution of the church 
funds. Upon Cyprian’s return, he with his party 
was condemned in a synod of the North-African 
Church. Instead of yielding, he procured the 
consecration, as rival bishop, of Fortunatus, one 
of the five presbyters. Our subject requires us 
not to dwell on these events, but to follow 
Novatus to Eome. 

Novatian, whose party Novatus now joined, a 
presbyter of Eome, had, according to Cornelius 1 
account, been possessed by a devil, had been aided 
by exorcism, and after a long illness had received 
baptism as a clinic, but upon his recovery had 
neglected the rite of confirmation [Cornel. Epist. 

3 In considering Cypriau’s conduct in this particular, 
it must be remembered that the persecution was begun 
by the people, not by the Emperor’s edict, which was 
not issued by Decius until a year after. Reasons will be 
given below for thinking that Cyprian’s Christian oppon- 
ents joined in the popular cry against him. In such a, 
state of things there may have been more to justify his 
retreat than would have been if the persecution had 
arisen from the edict. His remaining with his floek 
might have provoked the unbelievers to greater violence 
against them. See Cypr. Ep. xliii. xiv. lix. “ Opor- 
tet nos tamen paci communi consulere, et . interdum, 
quamvis cum toedio animi nostri, deesse vobis, ne pr ab- 
sentia nostri invidiam et violentiam gentilium provocet” 
[Ep. vii. ]. 
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in Euseb. Hist. Fed. vi. 43]. Tliorc is probably 
some truth in the reproach of Cornelius (exag- 
gerated as we must believo liis letter to be, and 
uncharitable in several respects as we must feel 
it), that Xovatian was a man of unsocial and 
savage habits. 1 The alleged possession by the 
devil was — or accompanied — an attack of the 
solitary and gloomy hypochondriasm of a hard 
nature, to the unsociability of which the wrest- 
lings of a mind labouring after knowledge would 
naturally contribute. The rejection of the further 
means of grace in the ordinances of the Church 
— the neglect of confirmation implies also the 
neglect of the Holy Eucharist — indicates a want 
of humility and true self-knowledge, the proud 
self-reliance of one who had not altogether 
unlearned the lessons of heathen philosophy. 
Cyprian’s words make it at least very probable, 
though they do not certainly prove, that Xova- 
tian had been trained in the Stoic school 2 [Cypr. 
Epist . lv.]. How long this standing aloof from 
Church communion lasted we do not know. But 
we know that Xovatian distinguished himself by 
his writings in defence of the Catholic faith, and 
by an ascetic life. Fabian, Bishop of Borne, 
ordained him priest notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the clergy, who alleged the law of 
the Church, that no clinic should be ordained 3 
[Cornel. Ep.\ As a presbyter Novatian gained 
much esteem and influence. In the year 250, 
during the vacancy of the see after the death of 
Fabian, he was commissioned by the Roman 
clergy to write a letter in their name to Cyprian 
[Cypr. Ep. xxx. ; see Ep. lv. p. 102]. In this 
letter, it must be carefully observed, Novatian 
does not deny absolution to the lapsed at the 
point of death. He argues strongly against hasty 
absolution, he urges the propriety of doing no- 
thing new before the appointment of a bishop, and 
says that the Roman clergy “ believe that in the 
meantime, while the grant of a bishop is withheld 
from them by God, the cause of such as are able 
to bear the delays of postponement should be 
kept in suspense ; but of such as impending 
death does not suffer to bear the delay . . . 

to them such cautious and careful help should 
be ministered, ... so that neither ungodly 
men should praise our smooth facility, nor truly 
penitent men accuse our severity as cruel.” 
Cyprian quotes the substance of this in brief, 
“ that peace ought to be granted to the lapsed 
who were sick and at the point of departure.” 

The story told by Cornelius that Novatian shut 

1 Cornelius relates tt\v dKoiucavrjatav avrov k<x\ \vKO(pCk'iav. 
“ttjv a.Koiv. Ita loqui videtur Cornelius propter pecu- 
liarem Xovatiani opinionem.” Constantins, in Roman- 
orum Pontijicum Epistolai , quoted by Routh, Reliq. Sac. 
iii. 53 : but the term \vKo<pi\ia does not seem to agree 
with this interpretation. 

2 “Novatianiphilosophiam, per quam ille innaufragimn 
religionis incurrit” [Paeian, Ep. ii. p. 197]. Ambrose 
states that the Stoic doctrine of the equality of sins led 
Rovatian to deny penance to lesser sins as well as greater 
[clc Pam. I. ii.]. 

3 The existing canon to this effect is of later date, 
Neocres. xii. a.d. 315. But that it was a re-establish- 
ment of the old law of the Church is shewn by the testi- 
mony of the Roman clergy. It admits an exception, 
“ unless it be for his fidelity and diligence afterwards.” 
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himself up in the time of the persecution, and 
refused to go to the assistance of the sufferers, 
saying “ that lie wished to be presbyter no longer, 
but to follow a different philosophy,” if true, is 
very discreditable. But it does not appear to bo 
consistent with Xovatian’s character, and is pro- 
bably, to say the least, much distorted. [Seo 
Evans, Biography of Early Church , ii. p. 250.] 

So stood matters when Cornelius was elected 
bishop in June 251. ISovatian had assured the 
Church with a solemn oath, that he did not 
desire the office. He was taken at his word. 
'There was also good reason for passing him by. 
His literary qualifications would not compensate 
for the gloomy and unsocial disposition, which 
was unsuitable to the active and practical nature 
of the bishop’s duties. Cornelius was made 
bishop by the testimony of almost all the clergy, 
and by the suffrage of the people then present 
[Cypr. Epist. lv.]. The exact time of l^ovatus’ 
appearing in Rome is not known, but it was 
probably in the beginning of the same year. 
That be joined the party of JSTovatian in opposi- 
tion to Cornelius there is no doubt ; as to the 
extent of his influence there is considerable 
doubt. ‘ 4 The Greek writers, who appear to be 
well acquainted with the A ovatian sect, say 
nothing of this African Xovatus ) nor does 
Cornelius, in the fragments of his letter to 
Eabius of Antioch preserved by Eusebius, take 
auy notice of him. Indeed, Cornelius, in a 
letter to Cyprian, mentions this person among 
other legates in the second deputation sent by 
liis rival from Rome to Africa ; but he does not 
lay anything particularly to his charge : and ho 
there actually calls another person (Evaristus) 
author of the schism 4 [Cypr. Ep. 1.]. It is also 
apparent from Cyprian’s answer to that letter that 
Cornelius had never sent him any account of the 
conduct of the African E'ovatus” [Lardner, 
Credib. xlvii. 111]. Erom this silence regarding 
Eovatus it is inferred by Lardner that Cyprian 
had an exaggerated notion of the powers and 
importance of the man who had given him so 
much trouble, and that bis statements, such as, 
c.y., that Novatus made Novatian bishop as he 
had made Eelicissimus deacon, cannot be relied 
upon. Others, as Neander, accept Cyprian’s 
statements of jSTovatus’ influence, and suppose 
that it was Novatus’, mode of proceeding to he 
the moving-spring of all troubles, and yet not 
to set himself but another at the head of the 
party. 

Of far greater consequence than the determin- 
ation of this point is a correct judgment of the 
change which took place in Novatian’s principles. 
His letter, which has been already quoted, allows 
the reception of penitents in prospect of death ; 
it urges the propriety of waiting for the election 
of a new bishop before any new rule is made. 
Then he is joined by FTovatus, who at Carthage 
had been on the side of lenity ; a bishop is 
appointed with whom the majority of the Roman 
clergy agreed ; yet we presently find Novatian at 

4 Evaristus was probably one of the consecrators of 
Novatian. [See Routh’s note, Reliq. Sac. iii. p. 35 J 
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the lieatl of a party which had altered its principles 
so entirely as to deny the power of the Church 
to grant absolution even in articulo mortis , and 
which insisted on its new principle so rigidly as 
to assert, that the church which did grant this 
absolution was apostate, and became no church 
at all. This change of principle on the part of 
Novatian is not to be classed with the changes 
of Cyprian and Cornelius. These were only 
changes of degree, of more or less strictness or 
lenity. Novatian’s change was from a recognition 
to a denial of the power of the Church. The 
inference to be drawn from the facts is, that the 
heresy was on account of the schism, not the 
schism for the sake of the heresy. 1 Jerome’s 
apophthegm is proved true by Church history : 
“Nullum schisma non aliquant sibi confingit 
hffiresin, ut recte ab ecclesia reeessisse videatur” 
[Hieron. in Ep. ad TV/.], and Novatian’s heresy 
appears to be no exception. Pacian speaks very 
expressly to the point. St. Ambrose concurs 
with him. Dionysius of Alexandria puts the 
schism first. St. Basil says that “the beginning 
of their separation was by schism,” as distin- 
guished, i.e., from heresy. 2 These testimonies 
will outweigh the account given by Socrates, 
who says that the Novatians deserted Cornelius 
because he received into communion those who 
in the time of the Decian persecution had sacri- 
ficed to idols [Socrat. Hist. Eccl. iv. 13]. How 
little the denial of the power of the Church to 
receive the lapsed was the cause of the schism 
may be seeti from this, that Maximus, who was 
Novatian’s legate from Italy to Africa, and was 
excommunicated there by the Catholics, was by 
the Novatians made a bishop in Africa though 
he had sacrificed [Cypr. Ep. lix. pp. 132, 133], 
and from this, that in the year 253, the Nova- 
tians communicated with the Lapsi [Cypr. Ep. 
lxv.]. We are led therefore to describe the con- 
secration of Novatian as an act of pure schism, 
without the excuse which a principle put forward, 
as for the maintenance of holy discipline, might 

1 The controversy no doubt had arisen before Nova- 
tian’s consecration [see Routh’s note, Pdiq. Sacr. iii. 
p. 42], but it would not have assumed such importance, 
the point in dispute would not have been made the 
“artieulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesise,” except for the 
sake of justifying the schism. 

2 “Tu postquam a reliquo corpore segregatus es, et 

a matre divisus, ut facti tui rationem redderes totos 
librorum reeessns, assiduus scrutator, inquiris. Occulta 
quaeque solieitas, quicquid exinde seeurum est inquietas” 
[Pacian, Ep. iii. p. 199]. Again, having related Nova- 
tian’s earlier opinions, as shewn in his letter to Cyprian, 
Pacian writes: “Si nemo vobis Cornelium prsetulisset, 
maneret ilia Novatiani scribentis auctoritas ; nunc dis- 
plieet tota sententia” [ib. p. 202]. ‘ Qui ideo, ut dicitis, 

iu ecclesiam non convenitis, quia per pcenitentiam tributa 
spes fuerat his qui lapsi sunt, revertendi. Sed hoc prse- 
tentum est specie. Ceterum episcopatns amissi dolore 
succensus Novatianus schisma composuit” [Ambr. cle 
Pccnit. 1. xv. 85, Bened. edit. Eusebius H. E. vii. 8. 
Basil, Can. Epist. i., ad Amphil.]. This conclusion 
agrees with the tenor of Cyprian’s letter to Antonianus 
[Ep. lv.]. Pacian states that he took his narrative from 
Cyprian’s Epistles, and he appears to have had access to 
letters not now extant. See Historical Collections cone. 
District Successions, p. 179, and the note in Benedictine 
edit, of Ambrose, loc. cit. 
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seem to lend it. 3 The Novatian doctrine of re- 
pentance was a new heresy upon a schism. 
Pacian writes that Novatian was first stimulated 
and provoked by his envy, and could not endure 
Cornelius’ episcopal government over him, where- 
upon he gave himself up to Novatus [Ep. ii. ad 
Sempron.\ 

Under these circumstances we may well be- 
lieve that Novatian’s consecration was procured 
by secret, underhand and treacherous dealings. 
The account which Cornelius gives of the trans- 
action is, that Novatian’s agents persuaded three 
distant Italian bishops to come to Pome to act as 
mediators between the two parties, feasted and 
intoxicated them on their arrival, and then com- 
pelled them to perform the consecration 4 [Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. vi. 43]. Cyprian, contrasting the 
conduct of Cornelius and Novatian, states that 
the latter used force and violence : “ Non, ut 
quidam, vim facit ut episcopus fieret, sed ipse 
vim passus est, ut episcopatum eonatus acciperet” 
[Cypr. Ep. lv.]. Of the three consecrators, one 
not long afterwards, returned to the Church, 
mourning and confessing his error. He was 
admitted to lay communion. The other two 
were deposed. Many of the Roman confessors 
had sided with Novatian. Cornelius was soon 
able to inform Cyprian of their return to the unity 
of the Church [Cypr. Ep. xlix.]. 

Novatian and Fortunatus 5 followed the custom 
of the Church in notifying their election to other 
sees, and Novatian was anxious to be recognised 
by the three great Churches of Carthage, Antioch, 

3 Pacian states that Novatian assumed episcopal 

authority upon the receipt of a letter from the confes- 
sors, without consecration. “ Novatianus . . . quern 
absentem Epistola episcopum finxit, quern, consecrante 
nullo, linteata sedes aecepit” [ii. p. 196]. “ Sine conse- 

cratione legitima episcopum factum, ideoque nee factum 
per Epistolam eorum qui se eonfessores esse simula- 
rent” [p. 198]. “Novatus ... ex Africa . . . liomam 
venit ; et cum apud Carthaginem, urgentibus in ecclesia 
fratribus, dies congnitionis ipsins immineret, et hie 
latitavit: nee multo post Novatianum istum episcopatu 
Cornelii anxium, (nam sibi speraverat) cum aliquantis, 
ut in tali re solet, ex sua parte fautoribus nutantem 
impellit, dnbitantem fovet ; . . . invenit aliquos ex 
eorum numero qui tempestatem persecutionis illius eva- 
serunt, apud quos hanc ipsam de lapsis receptis Cornelio 
conflaret invidiam : dat eorum Epistolas ad Novatianum : 
ille ex auctoritate epistolarum, sedente jam Romse Epis- 
copo, adversum fas, saccrdotii singularis alterius'Episcopi 
sibi nomen assumit : Cornelium lapsis communicasse 
arguit : se vindicat innocentem” [iii. p. 202]. This ac- 
count is quite compatible with that given above. Nova- 
tian thus assuming the title of bishop, would soon find a 
consecration necessary, and procure it by any means. 
The account indicates (if true) not settled presbyterian 
principles, but a disbelief of the necessity of any ordina- 
tion whatever. Theodoret states that Novatian went 
himself into Italy to find and bring the three bishops. 
This is contradicted by Cornelius’ account of the trans- 
action. 

4 Cornelius describes the conduct of the principal thus: 

o 0 tos yap . . . oTrypina -irepicnr dcdai re teal v<papTrd£eiP ryp 
py SodeXaav avrep dreodep iirKrtcoTryp ei rexetpet, : of the 

agents, cope i denary peOuoPras nal KpanraXQpras per & /Stas 
yvaynaoep'. It appears to be the ordinary case of agents 
effecting the principal’s wishes by means he had not 
directly sanctioned. The proportions of guilt man can- 
not assign. 

5 Fortunatus sent Felicissimus and others to Rome on 
this errand [Cypr. Ep. lix.]. 
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aiul AL xaiuhia. 1 1 is legates arrived at Carthago 
while a council was sitting, and were at once 
repelled [Cypr. Ep. xliw], upon tho representa- 
tion of four African bishops, who at the same time 
returned from l\ome, where, with fourteen others, 
they had been present at the election of Cor- 
nelius, and now bore testimony to the validity of 
that election. 1 The letter of Cornelius to Fabius 
of Antioch, which has been quoted so often, was 
probably a reply to inquiries of Fabius in conse- 
quence of a missive from Novatian. Dionysius 
of Alexandria answers Novatian, “ If as you say, 
you were forced against your will, you will shew 
it by retiring voluntarily” [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 

4 4 

The Novatiaus now endeavoured to support 
their cause by assuming the appearance of 
superior sanctity. They restricted the power of 
the keys, denying at first its extension to those 
who had apostatized in persecution, then to those 
who committed certain greater crimes after bap- 
tism. The power of binding and loosing was in 
fact ultimately limited to the remission of sins in 
baptism. 2 They took the title of Cathari, and 
asserted that all besides themselves had forfeited 
their catholicity. They rebaptized those who 
joined them. This shew of sanctity and rigour 
of discipline doubtless prevailed with some : some 
it alienated ; of whom an example is given by 
Socrates, who reports that Atticus of Constanti- 
nople drew the distinction between Novatian and 
his followers, approving the refusal of communion 
to those who had sacrificed, condemning the re- 
fusal to the laity who had been guilty of less 
heinous crimes [Socrates, Hist Eccl. vii. 25]. 

The great cause of the rapid increase of this 
sect was that they gained the secular power to 
their side, enabling them to form themselves 
into a corporation to purchase lands and build 
churches ; and further protecting them by law in 
invading not only the sees of the Catholics and 
their spiritual rights, but their temporalities also, 
which the schismatics were enabled to use for 
carrying on their schism. This appears from 
Constantine’s edict of restitution, which will be 
quoted below. Decius declared his mortal and 
irreconcilable hatred to Cornelius. lie had 
put habian to death, and u would rather hear of 
a rival prince than of a priest of God setting 
himself up at Dome ” [Cypr. Ep. lv.]. 

From the tenor of Dionysius’ reply to Novatian 
it appears that Novatian asserted (with what 
truth we are not able to say) that he was com- 
pelled by the Emperor’s threats to accept the 

1 fabius at first senmed to incline to the new schism, 
but was saved from it by Dionysius. A council met at 
Antioch, where certain persons were trying to establish 
the schism [Euseb. II. E. vi. 44. 46]. 

2 Novatian wrote circular letters to the churches, 
urging them to refuse communion with those who had 
sacrificed, but the terms of the letters included all cases 
of the commission of “peccata mortalia” [Socr. iv. 13]. 
Neander accordingly writes that Novatian had probably 
intended from the first this whole class of sins. Accord- 
ingly the office of penitentiaries was abolished or dropped 
by them : ofs 0^X0705 fieravolas, oi ) div tovtov idtnaeu 
[Sozom. II. E. vii. 16]. 


bishopric; for Dionysius tells him it is a duty 
to sillier anything, even martyrdom, rather than 
to afllict the Church of God. Novation could 
not have pretended that he was in danger of 
martyrdom from the Roman clergy if he refused 
to be made bishop. But it is uncertain how far 
Xovatian’s letter of excuse told the whole truth. 
The exemption of the Novatians, however, from 
persecution under Callus and Volusianus can 
hardly he accounted for on any other supposition 
than that of favour shewn from the first to 
Novatian as the rival of Cornelius. Decius’ 
death was late in the year 251. Persecution 
then ceased for about seven months, and recom- 
menced upon the refusal of the Christians to 
sacrifice at the heathen altars of propitiation. 
In August 252, Cyprian wrote to Cornelius, who 
was then in exile, and bis letter contrasts the 
sufferings of the Catholics with the rest the 
heretics enjoyed [Ep. lx.]. Now we do not 
suspect the Novatiaus of sacrificing ; and that 
their refusal to sacrifice was overlooked can be 
attributed only to some earlier concordat with 
the government. If they had been persecuted 
under Decius’ government, although they were 
Cornelius’ rivals, it is difficult to assign the 
ground on which such a concordat can have been 
made in the seven months of rest. It is far easier 
to suppose that they were favoured from the first 
as enemies of Cornelius. Novatian retired from 
Rome, it is true, at the time of the Decian per- 
secution ; but if he left his followers under per- 
secution, a letter on Jewish meats, without one 
word of exhortation to constancy and patience, 
was surely a singular mode of seeking to edify 
them. His retirement may have been only to 
save appearances. 

I 11 Carthage, early in the year 251, the five 
presbyters who opposed Cyprian were associated 
with the magistrates in an edict, says Cyprian, 
that they might overthrow our faith, and turn 
away the hearts of the brethren [Ep. xliii.]. 
This makes it more probable that a like course 
was pursued at Rome. Cyprian’s Epistle to 
Lucius [lxi.] speaks also of the freedom which 
the Novatiaus enjoyed ; God’s secret ordering so 
contrived it, he says, that the punishment was a 
test which distinguished the true Church ; the 
devil attacked only the soldiers and fortresses of 
Christ, he passed by the heretics once prostrated 
and already made his own. He expressly limits 
the persecution to the Church of Christ and its 
bishop Cornelius. 

It is to feared then that, as at Carthage the 
heretical presbyters joined the magistrates against 
Cyprian, so at Rome the Novatiaus joined the 
secular power in this persecution for the sake of 
removing the Catholic bishops, and setting them- 
selves as successors in their sees. How far the 
Novatians profited by the persecution and availed 
themselves of it, is at least clear from the laws 
we are now to name, which prove that they had 
churches, cemeteries, and houses, possessed by 
them a long time as their freehold, even from 
the beginning of their schism, some of which 
belonged to the Catholic bishops and clergy. 
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Constantine’s law is rather favourable than other- 
wise to the sect. “Novatianos non adeo com- 
perimus prmdamnatos, ut iis, quse petiverunt, 
crederemus minime largienda. Itaque ecclesim 
sum domos et loca sepulchris apta sine inquie- 
tudine eos firmiter possidere prsecipimns : ea 
scilicet, qum ex diuturno tempore vel ex empto 
habuerunt, vel qualibet qumsiverunt ratione. 
Sane providendum erit ne quid sibi usurpare 
conentur ex his, qum ante dissidium ad ecclesias 
perpetuce sanctitatis pertinuisse manifestum est.” 
Dat. vii. Ival. Oct. Spoleti, Constantino A. vii., 
et Constantio C. Coss. [a.d. 32 6]. 1 The law of 
Theodosius the younger and Valentinian III. is 
general : “ Hmreticorum ita est reprimenda in- 
sania, ut ante omnia quas ab orthodoxis abreptas 
tenent ubicunque ecclesias, statim catholicm 
ecclesim tradendas esse non ambigant, quia ferri 
non potest, ut, qui nec proprias habere debuer- 
ant, ab orthodoxis possessas aut conditas sua- 
que temeritate invasas ultra detineant.” Section 
2 proceeds: “Posthaec, quoniam non omnes 
eadem austeritate plectendi sunt, Arianis qui- 
dem, Macedonians et Apollinarianis, quorum 
hoc est facinus, quod nocenti meditatione decepti 
credunt de veritatis fonte mendacia, intra nullam 
civitatem ecclesiam habere liceat ; ISTovatianis 
autem et Sabbatianis (the Sabbatians were the 
Judaizing Eovatians) omnis innovationis adi- 
matur licentia, si quam forte tentaverint ; Eu- 
nomiani vero . . . et Manicliaei nusquam in 

Romano solo conveniendi orandique habeant 
facultatem Dat. iii. Ival. Jun. Constantinopoli, 
Felice et Tauro Coss. [a.d. 428]. [Cud. Theod. 
lib. xvi. tit. v. legg. I. 65.] The first and third 
clauses of this latter section referring to holding 
places of worship, the meaning of “ innovatio ” in 
the second clause must be trespass upon the 
Catholic churches, and change of their destina- 
tion from Catholic worship to heretical. 

The sixth title also of the same book, “FTe 
sanctum baptisma iteretur,” appears to refer 
primarily to the Ebvatians, as the chief sect 
which then rebaptized. The first law of Valen- 
tinian and Valens [a.d. 373] declares the Antis- 
tes who rebaptizes to be unworthy of the priest- 
hood ; the second, of Valens, Gratian, and Valen- 
tinian [a.d. 377], condemning rebaptism, pro- 
ceeds, “ Eos igitur auctoritas tua erroribus miseris 
jubebit absistere, ecclesiis, quas contra fidem 
retinent, restitutis catholicis.” The law is 
directed “ad Flavianum Vicarium Africae.” 2 
From all this it may be concluded that the 
FTovatians did what the Donatists and Arians 
did — the Donatists courted Julian the Apostate, 
the Arians complied not only with the Meletian 
schismatics, but with the heathens, to make their 
party stronger. [Donatists. Arians.] It is in- 

1 Sozomen mentions a severe law of Constantine, about 
the year 331, in which the Novatians are placed at the 
head of the worst heresies, the Montanists, Yalentinians, 
Marcionites, Paulianists ; all these are forbidden to hold 
public or private assemblies, their oratories are con- 
fiscated, their leaders banished [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 
ii. 30]. 

2 Jerome speaks of Novatian’s remaining at this time 
“nudatus et pene solus.” 
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deed the natural and common course of schis- 
matical action. 

To this favour shewn by the emperors and 
their governments is to be attributed the increase 
of the sect, after the severe blow which it re- 
ceived when the confessors returned to the 
Catholic Church. 3 The error of the confessors 
it is not difficult to understand. “It is natural 
for men who have distinguished themselves in 
any way from the rest to consider themselves an 
exclusive party. Where this distinction is of a 
dangerous nature they consider themselves as the 
elect, and are fain to shew their election visibly 
to the world, as well as palpably to represent it 
to themselves, by drawing a line between them- 
selves and the general body. The martyrs, 
therefore, sometimes as weak in understanding as 
they were strong in resolution, were a ready prey 
to the flattery of such as wished to use them for 
the instruments of schism” [Evans’ Biog. of Early 
Church , ii. p. 273]. 4 The error lasted but a 
short time. Cyprian’s interposition was suc- 
cessful; the confessors publicly acknowledged 
their fault, and submitted to the rightful 
authority of Cornelius [Cypr. Ep. xlvi. xlvii. 
xlix.]. 

The letter of Dionysius of Alexandria, given 
by Eusebius [H. E. vii. 5], and Eusebius’ words 
introducing it, have been quoted to prove a rapid 
decline of the party. We venture to think that 
this arises from misinterpretation. Eusebius 
represents the Churches of the East as averse to 
the innovations of Novatian, and as at peace 
among themselves, that is, on the point of the 
re-baptism of heretics. This question had caused 
an interruption of communion : and the restora- 
tion of communion among themselves, not the 
return of the majority of the Eovatians to the 
Church, appears to be the peace which Diony- 
sius refers to. There are many proofs of the 
wide extension of the Eovatian body. Cyprian 
writes thus : “Per plurimas civitates novos apos- 
tolos suos mittit . . . ille super episcopos in 
persecutione proscriptos creare alios pseudo- 
episcopos audet ” [Ep. lv.]. We have no complete 
catalogue of these intruding bishops, but we meet 
with them frequently in history : Maximus at 
Carthage [Cyp. Ep. lix.], Acesius of Constanti- 
nople [Socr. Hist. Ecd. I. vii.], Agelius of Con- 
stantinople [Hid. v. 12], Leontius of Rome [ibid. 
v. 14], are examples. “ Socrates speaks of their 
sees at Constantinople, Eice, Nicomedia, and 
Cotimus in Phrygia, as the chief sees of the sect 
in the fourth century, in the East at least ; for 

3 It would appear from Eusebius that Moses, con 
fessor, and afterwards martyr, renounced communion witb 
Novatian and his five presbyters after their formal schism 
had taken place [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 43]. But see 
Pearson’s Ann. Cyp., anno 251, for the date of Moses’ 
death. 

4 Evans ascribes to the desperation which hiovatian 
felt at his adherents thus deserting him, the impiety, 
which Cornelius relates, of forcing communicants in the 
Holy Eucharist to swear that they would not return to 
Cornelius [Biogr. Early Church, ii. 283]. It is difficult 
to believe the story ; and the tone of Cornehus’ letter 
makes one judge that he would not be very careful in 
examining the evidence on which it rested. 
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ho supposeth them besides very numerous ill t lie 
'West. The pieces written against them by St. 
Ambrose, Paeian, the anonymous author of the 
Questions out of the Old and New Testament, 
the notice taken of them by Basil, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, the accounts given of them by Socrates 
and Sozomen, are proofs of their being numerous, 
and in most parts of the world, in the fourth and 
liftli centuries. Eulogius of Alexandria wrote 
against them not long before the end of the sixth 
century ,! [Lavdner, Credib. part II. eh. xlvii.]. 

In Phrygia, where on account of the national 
character and manners of the people the Novatian 
sect greatly flourished, a subordinate schism took 
place through the introduction of the Qnarto- 
deciman dispute. It began under Valentin ian 
and Valens, i.e. about a.d. 270, when a small 
synod at Pazus, a village at the source of the 
Sangaris, decreed that the Jewish Paschal reck- 
oning should be adopted. The leading Novatian 
bishops were not present at this synod, and the 
matter appears to have rested until, under Valen- 
tinian II. and Theodosius, the question was again 
brought up by a presbyter, Sabbatius, a convert 
from Judaism. Marcian, his bishop, called a 
council to consider the subject. The council 
declared the point to be indifferent, and no just 
cause of separation or of breach of communion. 
Sabbatius would not yield. lie gathered fol- 
lowers, and was made bishop (by what consecra- 
tors does not appear), although he had before 
taken an oath that lie would not be consecrated. 
[Sccr. Hist. Keel. iv. 13, v. 20; Sozom. 1 list. 
Eceh vi. 24, vii. 18]. These Quartodeciman 
Novatians appear to have coalesced with the 
Montanists, their notions of discipline being 
nearly the same, but we are not told whether in 
this coalition the Novatians adopted the Mon- 
tanist new prophecy, or the Montanists aban- 
doned it. 

The formal action of the Church regarding the 
Novatian sect was as follows. Immediately upon 
the consecration of Novatian a council was called 
at Pome by Cornelius in the year 251. Sixt}'' 
bishops and as many presbyters assembled. 
Novatian and his followers were declared to be 
separated from the Church, and it was decreed 
that the brethren who had fallen were to be 
admitted to the remedies of repentance [Euseb. 
Hist. Keel. vi. 43]. Eusebius states that the 
epistles of Cornelius shew not only the trans- 
actions of the Council of Pome, but the opinions 
of all those in Italy and Africa. The opinions 
of the Africans were delivered in a council, 
a.d. 251, mentioned by Cyprian, Ep. lvii. ; and 
Jerome speaks of three councils, supposing that 
the opinions of the Italians wrre formally de- 
livered also in an Italian Gounod. At Antioch 
also a council was held, a.d. 253, which came 
to the same determination. It vwns summoned 
by Fabius, but he died before it met; and it 
was held by his successor Demetrianus [Euseb. 
1 list. Eccl. v. 40]. 

The Council of Nicoea assigned to the Cathari 
their place in the Church upon reconciliation. 
Canon viii, decreed that those already ordained 
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should continue to rank among the clergy, 1 upon 
written promise that they would adhere to the 
decrees of the Catholic Church, that is, that 
they would communicate with those who iiad 
married a second time, and those who had 
lapsed under persecution, to whom a term of 
penance had been assigned. In places where 
there were no other clergy they were to remain 
in their order; where there was a bishop or 
priest of the Catholic Church Unit bishop was 
to retain his dignity, the Novatian bishop having 
the honour of a priest, unless the bishop should 
think fit to allow him the nominal honour of 
episcopate, otherwise the bishop was to provide 
for him the place of a chorepiscopus, or of a 
priest, so that there should not be two bishops in 
one city. 2 

The Council of Laodicea, a.d. 3G7, directs 
that the Novatians are not to be received until 
they have anathematized all heresy, especially 
that in which they have been engaged. Their 
communicants, having learnt the creeds and 
having been anointed with the chrism, may 
then partake of the holy mysteries [can. vii.]. 
The Council of Constantinople, a.d. 3S1, re- 
ceives “the Sabbatians and Novatians who call 
themselves Cathari, 3 if they give in a written 
renunciation of their errors, and anathematize 
heresy, by sealing them with the holy chrism on 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, with the 
words, The Seed of the Gift of the Holy Spirit ” 
[can. vii.]. The Council of Telepte (Thala in 
Numidia), a.d. 418, decreed “ Ut venientes a 
Novatianis vel Montensibus per manus imposi- 

1 x €l P °@ eT0 vpivovs ai/Totis fiivtiv ofiTws ev rc3 
K\r}p(t}. There is considerable doubt as to the meaning 
of these words. Balsamon, Zonaras, and after them 
Beveridge and Bouth, understand them in the sense given 
above. Bouth [Opusc. ii. p. 437] adopts Beveridge’s 
note. Dionysius Exiguus, Justel, and lately Bobertson 
[Hist, of Church , i. p. 123], understand that the Nova- 
tian clergy are to be admitted by imposition of bands, 
that is, the validity of their orders is to be allowed, and 
the imposition of hands is a ceremony of reconciliation. 
But again, Theophilus of Alexandria, about a.d. 3S5, in 
the exposition of canons, or supernumerary canons, 
states that the Council of Nicsea ordered such to be re- 
ordained, and direets this rule to he followed if their life 
be upright. This makes the Novatian orders in them- 
selves null, but allows them to be a title for Catholic 
orders [Hardouin, i. 2000], 

2 It may be noticed that the Prccfatio Arabica men- 
tions the washings, purifications, and fastings of the 
Cathari ; and states that, while they preserved the faith 
and retained the Scriptures, they asserted that there was 
no place for repentance of sin after baptism, and conse- 
quently admitted none to absolution [Hardouin, Concil . 
i. 1018 B]. 

3 In Cardinal Fitra’s Juris Eccl . Crccc. Histona ct 
Monumcnta is the following note, i. p. 438 : “ Catharos 
liic vocari Novatianos lion dubitatur, turn etiam imposi- 
tionem mamiiim non de confirmationis Sacramento juxta 
Morini sententiam, sed de ecclesiastica ordinatione esse 
intelligendam. Cave autem lie vetere deceptus inter- 
prete ad iteratam referas quae reete ad receptam antea a 
Novatianis ordinationem pertinent. ‘ Placuit mctgnw 
synodo cos jam ordinatos sic mancrcj id est, sic ut sunt 
ordinati. Ita reete synodus vi. Carthagin. Graeea verti 
jussit. Vid. imprimis Ballerini in Ep. S. Leonis 167, 
not. 13. Innocentius vero 1. pp. rom. tetigit hune 
eanonem in epist. apud Sozom. viii. 26, turn etiam 
Augustinus in Epist. 100, qua eandide fatetur se quid 
Lie prohiberetur, ignoravisse.” 
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tionem suscipiantur, ex eo quod rebaptizant ” 
[Brun’s Canones Almost, et Condi, i. p. 154]. 
The sixth of Carthage [a.d. 419] enforced and ex- 
plained Hie. I. viii. ; see last note. The second 
of Arles [a.d. 452] directs that a LTovatian shall 
not be received into communion without under- 
going penance for his disbelief, and condemning 
his error [can. ix.]. Of these the Constantino- 
politan canon is to be noticed as determining, 
against St. Basil, the validity of Hovatian bap- 
tism. 1 In Basil’s first canonical epistle, to Am- 
philochius, canons i. and xlvii. involve this 
point. There are several difficulties regarding 
their interpretation, but thus much seems to be 
clear that Basil proceeded on the general principle 
of the invalidity of lay baptism ; and, arguing 
that the Catliari had no longer the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, having broken the suc- 
cession, that being schismatics, they were become 
laymen, he ordered them (at least such of them 
as had received only Eovatian baptism) to be 
received into the Church by baptism. The first 
Council of Arles [a.d. 314] had laid down the 
principle that those baptized in the name of the 
Holy Trinity should be received by imposition 
of hands [can. viii.]. 

There must be noticed, lastly, the conduct of 
several distinguished prelates towards the Hova- 
tians as recorded by Socrates. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, we are told, shut up their churches, and 
took away all their sacred vessels and ornaments, 
and deprived Theopemptus, their bishop, of all 
that he had. Innocent I. persecuted them at 
Rome, and took from them many churches. 
Celestinus followed the same course [Socrat. 
Hist . Eccl. vii. 7, 9, 11]. The particulars of 
these transactions we do not know, but after the 
proofs we have had of the violent intrusion of 
the schismatics into Catholic churches, it is as 
easy to suppose, and is far more likely, that 
what Socrates represents as persecution and rob- 
bery was only discipline and restitution. The 
Xovatians suffered together with the Catholics 
in the Arian persecution under Constantius about 
the year 356. 

Such are the main points which have come 
down to us of the history of the Xovatians. 
From this contention the Catholic system of the 
Church, deeply rooted and thoroughly compact 
in all its parts, came forth victorious ; and the 
Hovatians were reduced to an inconsiderable 
party about the middle of the fifth century. 

1 We have called this canon a Constantinopolitan 
Canon, as it is usually so classed, but probably it was 
not passed by any council before the Quinisextine. See 
Beveridge’s note. One of Beveridge’s arguments is 
founded on the mention of the Sabbatians. 
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It remains only to define the heresy which was 
superadded to this schism. Several authors 
have ascribed to Hovatian a denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation to those who after baptism 
fall into the greater or deadly sins. That this is 
an exaggeration is shewn by Petavius, and our 
limits compel ns simply to refer to his Essay. 
Novatian denied that the Church can reconcile 
them. It has already been pointed out that 
Hovatian’s change of opinion on this point was 
not a change of degree of rigour of discipline, 
but a change of principle ; and his new principle 
must be judged heretical. Cyprian did not 
scruple to call Novatian a heretic, and the great 
Dionysius, whose proceedings were both cautious 
and charitable, wrote thus : — “ It is with good 
reason that we detest Hovatian for rending 
asunder (as he has done) the Church, drawing 
some of the brethren into impieties and blas- 
phemies, introducing a novel and most impious 
doctrine respecting God, traducing our most kind 
Lord Jesus Christ as devoid of pity, and in 
addition to all this, setting at nought the holy 
laver, subverting the faith and confession which 
precedes it, and utterly putting to flight from 
among them the Holy Spirit ” [Euseb. 1 list. Eccl. 
vii. 8]. 

The Church being the Body of Christ, where 
there is a possibility of salvation there must be 
in the same degree the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion to the Church. The means of grace being 
in and through the Church, repentance has by 
God’s promise a valid title to be met by the 
ordinances of the Church. Holy men will differ 
as to the due period of penance : to refuse recon- 
ciliation and the means of grace altogether, in- 
volves a denial of God’s mercy either primarily, 
which in terms Asovatian was not guilty of, or 
secondarily, in the denial of His mercy through 
the Church. And those who consider the office 
and nature of the Church, and the extent of the 
power of the keys, cannot but judge it heretical 
to assert that the covenant of mercy in the 
Church has narrower limits than the primary 
mercy of God in Christ. 

KUDIPEDES. [Excalceati.] 

HYCTAGES. A name derived from vvcrra- 
getv or vvKTafciv, and given to those who repu- 
diated the night hours of prayer, on the ground 
that as the day is divinely ordained for work, so 
the night is equally ordained for rest and sleep. 
[Isidor. de Hceres. lxiv. ; Paulus, de Hceres. lii. ; 
Ebrard. in Bibl. Max . xxiv. 1577]. They are 
also spoken of unde;? the name of Dorrni- 
tantes by St. Jerome in his treatise against 
Vigilantius. 
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OCCAMITES. The school of English Nomin- 
alists, or rather the revivers of Nominalism, who 
followed 'William of Occhani’s lead in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, and whose oppo- 
sition to Realism brought about the decline of 
scholastic philosophy. [Schoolmen.] 
OCKWALLISTS. [Uckwallists.] 

ODIANS. [Audians.] 

OLD BELIEVERS. [Starovertzi.] 

OLD CATHOLICS. The Old Catholic 
movement originated in Germany, where it still 
has its headquarters, though it now extends over 
other Catholic countries of Europe, and beyond 
it. And it is necessary, in order to understand 
its true nature and significance, to go hack some 
years and examine briefly the remoter causes out 
of which it sprung. When both Catholic and 
Protestant theology Avoke from the long religious 
sleep of the last century, they were at once 
brought face to face with each other in their 
revived energy in the mixed religious society 
and mixed universities of Germany; and thus a 
spirit of honest scientific inquiry was engendered, 
which soon came to be viewed with great jealousy 
at Rome. The Congregation of the Index, whose 
arbitrary and unintelligent method of procedure 
was exposed some years ago in the posthumous 
Letters of one of its Austrian Consultors [Briefe 
aus Rom. von Dr. Flir, Innsbruck, 1864], was 
set to work, and few distinguished names among 
the Catholic divines of Germany, such as Hermes 
and Gunther, escaped its censure. As a rule 
they were condemned unheard, without explana- 
tion of reasons or opportunity of appeal, and for 
the most part they made a formal submission, and 
so the matter ended. Some years ago, however, 
a book on the Soul was published by Dr. Fro- 
schammer, of Munich, based on copious authori- 
ties from Fathers and Catholic divines, which for 
some unexplained reason was placed on the 
Index. He requested information as to the 
grounds of the sentence, which was, as usual, 
peremptorily refused; and on his declining, under 
these circumstances, to make an unconditional 
ex animo submission, he found himself (in 1863) 
ipso facto excommunicated. This occurrence may 
have helped to precipitate the crisis, though Dr. 
Froschammer, who has now abandoned the stand- 
point of Christian belief altogether, never had 
any connection with the Old Catholic movement, 
except as its bitter assailant both in the Contem- 
porary Review and in various German periodicals. 
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In September 1863 a Conference of about a 
hundred Catholic scholars and divines (which 
Dr. Froschammer did not attend) was held in 
the Benedictine abbey at Munich, under the 
presidency of Dr. Dollinger, and with the full 
sanction of the archbishop, who sang high mass 
at the opening. It was designed at once to form 
a bond of union between the Catholic divines of 
Germany and to illustrate the real harmony of 
scientific and religious truth. The president’s 
inaugural address [Die Vergaugenheit und Gegen- 
icart der hath. Theologie ], which has unfortun- 
ately never been translated into English, but 
of which an excellent summary appeared in the 
Home and Foreign Review for January 1864, 
contains a masterly sketch of the growth of 
Catholic theology from the Alexandrian school 
of the second century down to our own days. It 
was however unfavourably received by the party 
who have the ear of Rome, and early in 1864 a 
Papal Brief was addressed to the Archbishop of 
Munich, denouncing the methods and spirit of 
German theology, and asserting the absolute 
supremacy of scholasticism and of the Roman 
Congregations. This was understood on all sides 
as a censure of the Munich Conference, which 
accordingly did not meet again in that year, as 
Had been intended; and when, some months later, 
the now famous Syllabus was issued, it was felt 
that Avar to the knife Avith Catholic Germany had 
been proclaimed by the authorities at Rome. 

It Avas not to be expected that the German 
Catholic divines Avould acquiesce in the finality 
of a verdict- almost avoAA r edly intended to sup- 
press them. It could only become final on the 
assumption of Papal infallibility, which they had 
never accepted, and Avliich, though a popular 
Ultramontane opinion, Avas no doctrine of the 
Church. But the Jesuits, Avho for the last 
twenty-five years have been supreme at Rome, 
Avere resolved to enforce, in its fullest and most 
obnoxious sense, the teaching of the Syllabus , 
Avhich, in fact, Avas their OAvn Avork [see Slim- 
men aus Maria Bauch, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1868-70], and they had for years been sedulously 
pioneering the Avay for a definition Avhich would 
summarily dispose of all controversies by the 
infallible arbitrament of Rome. The main out- 
lines of their policy are traced in the earlier 
pages of Janus [ The Pope and the Council , 
Rivingtons], and its results may be studied at 
length in the Letters of Quirinus [Rivingtons], 
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which Bishop Strossnmyer has declared to be 
“the truest compendium of the proceedings of 
the Vatican Council” which he has seen. When 
in 1868 a General Council was summoned for 
the ensuing year, there could be little doubt of 
its real object, though no hint of it was given in 
the Bull of Indiction ; and a series of papers 
which appeared early in 1869 in the Civilta 
Caitolica , the authorized Jesuit organ of the 
Holy See, raised suspicion into moral certainty. 
A Catholic writer in the Allgcmeine Zeitung 
replied in what now forms the earlier portion 
of Janus, and in the summer of the same year 
an influentially signed address from Catholic 
laymen at Coblentz, combating the Jesuit pro- 
gramme for the Council, was presented to the 
Bishop of Treves. In September the German 
bishops issued a joint Pastoral from Fulda, 
declaring against any doctrinal innovations. 
It is not our business here to write the history 
of the Vatican Council, which met on December 
8th, 1869. Suffice it to say, that the 55 Schemata 
to be laid before it had been carefully prepared 
beforehand, in strict secrecy, under Jesuit aus- 
pices. Two of them, after undergoing some 
modifications, were passed — the Schema de Fide , 
on April 24th, and the Schema de Ecclesid , includ- 
ing the chapters on the supreme universal juris- 
diction and infallible teaching of the Pope, on 
July 13th, by 451 placets against 88 non-placets , 
and 61 conditional votes, while 91 members 
abstained from voting at all. The minority 
bishops handed in a protest, and left Pome 
before the Solemn Session of July 18th, when the 
voting was of course all but unanimous. Their 
objections, both to the dogma and the validity of 
the Council, may be seen at length in the official 
Synopsis Analytica Observed iomim, reprinted in 
Friedrich’s Document a ad Illustrandum Cone . 
Vat [Nordlingen 1871], and summarized in 
Lord Acton’s Sendschreiben an einen deutschen 
Bisckojf [Nordlingen 1870]. Nevertheless, with- 
in a short time, nearly all of them outwardly 
succumbed, though the Austrian bishops and 
some others have never made any pretence of 
enforcing the decrees. Bishop Hefele held out 
for nearly a twelvemonth, when he was re- 
duced by a refusal to renew his quinquennial 
faculties; Archbishop Darbo} r was murdered by the 
Commune; Bishop Strossmayer still remains firm. 
In August 1870 the North German bishops 
assembled at Fulda, and issued a Pastoral pro- 
mulgating the Vatican decrees, thereby, as Pro- 
fessor Eeinkens has expressed it, “affirming the 
precise opposite of their Pastoral of the previous 
year, and of their declarations at Pome.” This 
public announcement that no help could be 
looked for from the bishops proved the signal 
for a vigorous resistance to the new articles of 
faith. Lord Acton’s Letter, already referred to, 
appeared a month afterwards; and in the same 
month appeared what may be called the first Old 
Catholic manifesto, publicly rejecting the Vatican 
decrees, issued by a large body of Catholic pro- 
fessors at Nuremberg. It may be found at 
length in the article on “The Altkatholik 
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Movement” in the Theologiccd Review for Jan. 
1872. 

The time was now come for Dollinger, whose 
studious and Conservative instincts and his 
habitual deference to authority would have made 
him shrink from courting such a position, to be 
forced to the front of the contest. The Arch- 
bishop of Munich, on his return from Pome, had 
summoned the Theological Faculty, and called on 
them for their adhesion to the Vatican decrees, 
which was refused [Friedrich’s Tagebnch, pp. 
389, #?.] ; but all except two had subsequently 
succumbed, including Haneberg, Abbot of St. 
Boniface, who has since been made Bishop of 
Spires. By the endof March [1871] the two recalci- 
trants, Dollinger and Friedrich, were required to 
make their formal submission, and on March 29th 
Dollinger handed in his famous Erlddrung (a 
full translation of which may be read in the 
Union Review for May 1871 ), which at once struck 
a chord that vibrated throughout Catholic Ger- 
many. It announced his definite rejection of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, as contrary to Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, based on spurious authorities, 
condemned by the Councils of Constance and 
Basle, and incompatible with the existing civil 
order of European States. On Palm Sunday 
[April 2nd] a Pastoral was read in all the churches 
ofMunich condemning his views. lie pontificated 
for the last time on Easter Sunday in the Chapel 
Poyal, and received on the same day an address 
of sympathy from the Catholic Professors of the 
University. On Easter Monday a public meeting 
to express sympathy with him was held in the 
Museum, and an address to the King denouncing 
the new dogma received 12,000 signatures. The 
Archbishop declared all the signataries to be ipso 
facto excommunicate, and on April 18th pro- 
nounced the greater excommunication against 
Dollinger by name, as a formal heretic. Fried- 
rich had been already excommunicated. The 
“ venerable Nestor of Catholic theology ” was 
thus placed, by no choice of his own, at the head 
of the movement which was now fairly begun. 
In Whitsun week he presided over a preliminary 
conference of Catholic divines from various parts 
of Germany held at Munich, which set forth 
the aims and principles of the movement in a 
programme forming the basis of that afterwards 
adopted by the first Old Catholic Congress. In 
this document the validity of censures pronounced 
on priests or laymen for rejecting the Vatican 
Council is openly denied. And accordingly, when 
a Munich professor who died in the following 
June, Dr. Zenger, was refused the last sacraments 
by his parish priest, on account of his having 
signed the address to Dr. Dollinger, Dr. Friedrich 
administered them to him, and performed the rites 
of burial in the presence of 20,000 persons, includ- 
ing nearly all his colleagues in the professoriate. 
He was also called on to marry couples who were 
refused on similar grounds by the parish priests, 
and a petition with 18,000 signatures, chiefly of 
heads of families, was presented to the Govern- 
ment on the subject. But although several 
members of the Bavarian Chambers and Cabinet 
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had taken part in the "Whitsuntide meeting, and 
the Government had declined the request of the 
bishops to set aside Dr. I )ollingers election in July 
as Rector Mogul ficus of the University, by the un- 
precedented majority of f)f votes against 6, it was 
not till the end of August that an official note was 
issued by Herr von Lutz, the Minister of Wor- 
ship, intimating that the Government did not 
recognise the legal validity of the Vatican de- 
crees, and would maintain the rights of its 
Catholic subjects, whether clergy or laity, who 
rejected them. The action of the Government lias 
however throughout been undecided and evasive, 
and Professor Huber observed at the Congress of 
Cologne last September [1872] that if they had 
talked less and done more, half Munich would 
long ago have openly joined the movement. 

The first Old Catholic Congress met at Munich 
on Friday, September 22nd, 1871, and sat for 
three days. Schulte, Professor of Canon Law at 
Prague, but a Prussian by birth, presided, and the 
Committee for drawing up the resolutions con- 
sisted, besides himself, of Professors Maassen of 
Vienna, Langen of Bonn, Eeinkens of Breslau, 
Huber of Munich, and Dollinger. The Vice- 
presidents were Keller of Aarau, and Professor 
Windseheid of Heidelberg ; Professor Sch wicker 
of Ofen and Stumpf of Coblentz were secre- 
taries. Deputies were present from every part of 
Germany, and the meeting was in fact the re- 
sponse of Catholic Germany to Dollinger’s Decla- 
ration of the previous March ; but there were also 
representatives of nearly every European country 
and of North America and Brazil, together with 
three priests of the so-called Jansenist Church 
of Utrecht, and Dr. Ossinin, a theological pro- 
fessor at St Petersburg. The main part of the 
programme, agreed upon after full and minute 
discussion, ought to be put on record here, defining 
as it does the doctrinal basis and scope of the 
movement, and thereby clearly establishing its 
distinctively Catholic character. 

“ 1. In the consciousness of our religious duties 
we hold fast to the ancient Catholic faith as wit- 
nessed in Scripture and Tradition, and the ancient 
Catholic worship. We therefore claim our full 
rights as members of the Catholic Church, and 
refuse to be thrust out of Church communion or 
of the ecclesiastical and civil rights appertaining 
thereto. Wc declare the Church censures in- 
dicted on us for our loyalty to our faith to be 
objectless and arbitrary, and shall not be dis- 
turbed or hindered in conscience thereby in 
our active participation in Church communion. 
From the standpoint of the confession of faith 
contained in the Tridcntine Creed, we reject the 
doctrines introduced under the pontificate of 
Pius IX., in contradiction to the teaching of the 
Church, and the principles observed from the 
Apostolic Council downwards, especially the 
dogma of ‘the infallible teaching office’ and 
‘ supreme ordinary and immediate jurisdiction,’ 
of the Pope. 

“ II. We adhere to the ancient constitution of 
the Church. We reject every attempt to thrust 
out the bishops from the immediate and inde- 
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pendent government of the separate churches. 
We reject the doctrine embodied in the Vatican 
decrees, that the Pope is the sole divinely or- 
dained depositary of all ecclesiastical authority 
and official power, as contradicting the Triden- 
tine canon, according to which the divinely or- 
dained hierarchy consists of bishops, priests, and 
deacons. We acknowledge the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, as it was acknowledged on the 
ground of Scripture by the Fathers and Councils 
of the ancient undivided Church. 

“[1] We declare that articles of faith cannot 
be defined simply by the decision of the existing 
Pope, and the express or tacit assent of the 
bishops, who are pledged by oath to uncon- 
ditional obedience to him, but only in harmony 
with Holy Scripture and the ancient tradition 
of the Church, as contained in the acknowledged 
Fathers and Councils. Even a Council not 
deficient, like the Vatican, in essential outward 
conditions of cecum enicity, and where the breach 
with the fundamental principles and past history 
of the Church is consummated by the unanimous 
vote of its members, could not issue decrees binding 
on the conscience of any members of the Church. 

“ [2] We maintain that the dogmatic de- 
cisions of a Council must be shewn to agree with 
the original and traditional faith of the Church 
in the consciousness of the Catholic people and 
in theological science. We reserve to the Ca- 
tholic laity and clergy, as also to scientific 
theology, the right of bearing testimony or of 
objecting in the establishment of rules of faith. 

“[3] We desire by the aid of theology and 
canon law, and in the spirit of the ancient 
Church, to effect a reform which shall remove 
existing abuses and defects, and fulfil the legiti- 
mate desires of the Catholic laity for a constitu- 
tional participation in Church affairs, whereby 
national views and needs may be recognised 
without prejudice to doctrinal unity. We de- 
clare that the charge of Jansenism has been un- 
justly brought against the Church of Utrecht, 
and that consequently there is no dogmatic 
difference between us. We hope for a reunion 
with the Oriental and Russian Churches, whose 
separation had no urgent cause, and is based on 
no irreconcilable dogmatic differences. In view 
of the reforms we are striving for, and in the 
way of science and advancing Christian culture, 
we look for a gradual understanding with the 
Protestant and the Episcopal Churches.” 

The remaining paragraphs deal with the neces- 
sity of searching reforms in clerical education and 
discipline, the political aspects of the new dogma, 
and the pernicious moral and social results of 
Jesuit teaching, which ought therefore to be sup- 
pressed ; and the last clause affirms the full civil 
rights of the AUkatholUien “ to all real pro- 
perty and possessions of the Church.” It was 
further resolved that unions ( Verclne) for organiz- 
ing the movement should be formed throughout 
Germany, and religious congregations ( Gemeindc ) 
wherever circumstances required it. One such 
congregation had already been established in the 
Church of St. Nicholas at Munich, and they are 
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now spread over the country, the first effect 
generally being that, wherever an Old Catholic 
church is opened, the regular parish priests at once 
cease from asking any questions about the new 
dogma in the confessional. In Austria, where no 
difficulty is made about giving the sacraments to 
Old Catholics, separate congregations have not 
been established. Dr. Schulte, who presided at 
both the first and second Old Catholic Congress, 
continued to live on intimate terms with the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Prague (Schwarzenberg) 
until he quite recently migrated to Bonn, where 
a chair had been offered him. The Munich Con- 
gress, which first gave to the movement a definite 
organization, established two points beyond possi- 
bility of doubt ; viz. that it represents no mere local 
or temporary phase of opinion, and that it does not 
aspire, like the so-called “ German Catholics ” or 
Lichtfrennde of a quarter of a century ago, to add 
one more sect to the multitudinous progeny of 
the Beformation, but is a bona fide attempt to 
fulfil the design, again and again proclaimed since 
the Council of Constance by some of the wisest 
and holiest of her sons, to effect from within a gen- 
uine “ reform of the Catholic Church in her head 
and in her members.” It claims to represent the 
Catholic faith as held up to July 18th, 1870. At 
the same time it does express what has long been 
a strong and growing conviction in Germany in 
favour of restricting Homan influences to what is 
necessarily involved in the idea of the primacy, and 
that as well from a deep moral indignation against 
the habitual policy of the Curia , as with a view to 
facilitate the reunion of religious bodies separated 
from the Church. Dol linger himself has avowed 
his conviction that “ Philoctetes has received his 
death wound, and it is now only a question of 
time when the movement shall triumph over the 
curialistic system.” And Archbishop Darboy has 
embodied in the brief but pregnant pamphlet he 
published towards the close of the Vatican Council 
[La Derniere Ileare du Concile ] a similar senti- 
ment : “ Les Spartiates, qui etaient tomb^s aux 
Thermopyles, pour defendre les terres de la liberte, 
avaient prepare au dot impitoyable du despotisme 
la defaite de Salamine.” The Congress closed with 
two public .meetings held in the Glass Palace, 
where addresses were delivered to some thou- 
sands of persons by Schulte, Huber, Michelis, 
Beinkens, Hyacinthe, Van Thiel (from Utrecht), 
and other speakers, the whole assembly joining 
in a final tribute to the steadfastness and courage 
of “ the great Nestor of German theology,” Dr. 
Dollinger. 

AVe must pass rapidly over the year interven- 
ing between the first and second Congress, which 
was marked by an extensive development of the 
movement both in Germany and Switzerland, 
and the appearance of several learned and able 
publications in connection with it. The Prussian 
Government meanwhile expelled the Jesuits and 
adopted other measures, which it does not fall 
within the scope of this article to criticise, hostile 
to Ultramontane interests. Bishop Ketteler of 
Mayence, who was a leading member of the 
Opposition at Borne, and the inspirer and dis- 
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seminator of a powerful work [Qucestio] against 
papal infallibility, soon became the most in- 
fluential champion of Ultramontanism in the 
German Episcopate, who assembled again at 
Fulda in September 1872, and addressed a 
memorial to the Government endorsing, while it 
ingeniously misrepresented, the Vatican dogmas. 
A reply was published, drawn up by the Standing 
Committee of the Cologne Congress. This 
memorial seems to have given the immediate 
occasion of Prince Bismarck’s ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, which was soon afterwards introduced into 
the Prussian Landtag. In France Dr. Michaud 
served the cause by the issue of a remarkable series 
of eight pamphlets [Paris, Sandozet Fischbaclier], 
and in the spring of the year Dr. Dollinger de- 
livered at Munich his Lectures on the Reunion 
of the Churches , since translated into English. 
In Prussia, Archbishop Melchers of Cologne, and 
Bishop Crementz of Ermeland, both members of 
the Opposition at Borne, led the crusade against 
the anti-infallibilist clergy and professors. In 
March, four Catholic professors at Bonn, three of 
whom were priests, were excommunicated by the 
Archbishop of Cologne — Hilgers, Beusch, Langen, 
and Ivnoodt — and vindicated their position in a 
spirited and telling reply. Shortly before, Mother 
Augustine (Amalie de Lasaulx), Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity at Bonn, who was so beloved 
and revered throughout the Bhineland for her 
holiness and works of mercy as to be popularly 
credited with miraculous powers, had been ex- 
communicated and turned out of her convent 
during her last illness for refusing to accept the 
Vatican decrees, and was refused the last sacra- 
ments and the rites of Christian burial. A 
weeping crowd followed her to the grave on 
January 30th, when Dr. Beusch, formerly con- 
fessor of the convent, said a few prayers. It was 
well known that numbers both among the clergy 
and laity, who lacked the courage or the occa- 
sion for openly avowing their sentiments, were of 
the same mind. The Theological Faculty of 
Tubingen, e.g. have never submitted, and the 
venerable Dr. Kuhn, who is at the head of it, 
has written a work against the dogma, which is 
only withheld from publication for a time to 
spare further embarrassment to his diocesan, 
Bishop Hefele. To the immense majority of the 
clergy, who are absolutely at the mercy of their 
bishops in the present abnormal state of the law, 
resistance would mean starvation, whence the term 
Hungerdogma has come to be applied to the 
new article of faith ; and there are large classes of 
the people, as was pointed out at the Cologne 
Congress by Beinkens, who are dependent on 
Ultramontane patronage, and would be exposed 
to ruin or serious loss if they ventured to speak 
out. The professed Old Catholics form therefore 
the centre and nucleus of a movement which has a 
wide circumference. The defection of the German 
bishops of the minority has supplied the ground 
and example of an outward conformity, which in 
numberless cases represents no inward belief. 

Notwithstanding these serious difficulties the 
movement, first organized at the Munich Congress 
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of 1S71, had enormously extended its range 
and influence when the second Congress met 
at Cologne on September 20th, 1872. Hie 
mere fact of its migration from a court and 
university city like Munich to a busy commercial 
centre of North Germany, the chief Catholic city 
of the Rhineland, illustrated the advance made 
during the past twelvemonth, of which another 
indication was seen in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht 1 — who had already held a series 
of confirmations for Old Catholics in Germany — 
and of the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely and Maryland, 
and the Russian Archpriest Janyschew. Letters 
of sympathy were read from two Eastern Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of Lichfield, and from 
several distinguished English clergymen and lay- 
men who were unable to be there. In all, about 
500 deputies and invited guests from Belgium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, and Italy, as well as 
various parts of Germany, took part in the 
business sessions, and from 3,000 to 4,000 
persons attended the two public meetings and the 
services and sermons in St. Pantaleon’s Church. 
Schulte again presided, with Petri of Wiesbaden 
and Cornelius of Munich for vice-presidents. 
This time there w r as no programme to be drawn 
up, and the Congress w r as entirely occupied with 
practical business, the main points being the 
further organization of worship and cure of souls 
(Scelsorge) for Old Catholics, and of means for 
maintaining their civil rights, and for extending 
the movement; the appointment of a Committee 
to make arrangements for appointing one or more 
Bishops, who will receive consecration at Utrecht ; 
and of a Committee of ten members to promote 
Reunion, with Dollinger for chairman, Eriedrich, 
Reinkens, Michelis, and Michaud among its mem- 
burs. Two Central Committees were nominated 
for North and South Germany respectively, and 
it was resolved that the Congress should be held in 
alternate years at Munich and Cologne. For a full 
report of the very interesting speeches delivered 
both at the private and public sessions, we must 
refer our readers to the official Acts [ Verliand- 
hnigen des zieeiten Alt hath. Congresses ], or for an 
English summary of them to the last article of 
the Union Review for March 1872. It should 
be noticed that the same Conservative spirit 
pievailed as at the first Congress. Advocates of 
extreme measures, like Bauer and Kaminski, 
1 »und no support, and Ilyacinthe, whose un- 
authorized marriage had discredited him, was 
not invited to speak, while the question of 
organic reforms, as in the law' of celibacy, was ex- 
pr* ssly reserved for “the constitutional organs of 
the Church.” The President began by defining 
their “stand-point” as “the Catholic one,” and 
added, “ Those who do not hold to the ground 
of positive believing Christianity, as contained 
in the Scriptures and the truly Oecumenical 
< ouncils, we cannot regard as Catholics, nor can 
they have any active participation in our work.” 
And the Archbishop of Utrecht insisted amid 

1 Archbishop Loos, who had field the See of Utrecht 
since 1858, died June 4th, 1873, leaving the Suffragan 
bishop of Deventer to carry on the succession. 
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general applause on the necessity of maintaining 
Catholic unity. 

At the time of the Congress the movement 
had made little progress in Switzerland, hut it 
has since advanced rapidty, especially in the 
diocese of Basle, wdiere several Altkatholik con- 
gregations have now been formed. During the 
first fortnight of December, Reinkens, in com- 
pliance with urgent invitations addressed to 
him, visited Olten, Soleure, Berne, Rheinfelden, 
and Lucerne, w r here he addressed enthusiastic 
audiences ; on his departure six parishes had 
openly joined the movement, and several more 
have since followed their example. Meanwhile 
the bishop, Mgr. Lachat, who had made every 
effort to enforce the Vatican decrees by sus- 
pension and excommunication, became involved 
in disputes with the Diocesan Conference 
of the seven Cantons under his jurisdiction, 
and eventually with the Government. In Feb- 
ruary last Reinkens and Michelis addressed a 
meeting of 3,000 persons in the Old Council 
Hall of Constance, and one of the churches there 
is now assigned to the Old Catholics. On June 
4th a select body of clergy and laymen, assembled 
at St. Pantaleon’s Church, Cologne, elected Dr. 
Reinkens, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Breslau, Missionary Bishop for the Old 
Catholics of German y, and he was consecrated at 
Rotterdam by the Bishop of Deventer on August 
1 1 th, 1873, according to the Roman rite, but with- 
out any recognition of the Pope’s supremacy. He 
is a man of great learning and eloquence and pro- 
found earnestness, and has contributed to the 
pending controversy an able treatise on the Papal 
Decrees of July 18//?, 1S70, in six parts. Until a 
bishop was appointed the movement, successful as 
it has already proved, could not be considered to 
have passed beyond its tentative and initial stage. 

We have not spoken of Italy, as the movement 
lias not yet taken shape there, but Mr. Chauncey 
Langdon, American chaplain at Florence, bore tes- 
timony at the Cologne Congress to the sympathy 
felt for it among both ecclesiastics and laity, and 
they have an organ in the Rinnovamento Cattolico 
at Florence. Signor Mamiani, a member of the 
Italian Parliament, also wrote to express his sym- 
pathy. In France political events have conspired 
with episcopal absolutism to repress any outward 
resistance to the dominant Ultramontanisin. But 
there is practically no interference with the wide- 
spread personal disbelief in the Vatican dogmas, 
and many of the bishops are with good reason 
suspected of retaining the convictions they so 
emphatically expressed at the Council. 

It will be a convenience to those who desire fur- 
ther information if w r e append to this necessarily 
brief sketch some references to w^orks bearing on 
the antecedents, history, and character of the Old 
Catholic movement. The English reader may 
profitably consult The Pope and the Council , by 
Janus ; Letters from Rome on the Council , by 
Quirinus; The Church of God and the Bishops, 
by Liaiio ; Lectures on Reunion of the Churches , 
by Dollinger (Rivingtons) ; Home and Foreign 
Review , January 1864, art. “Munich Congress;” 
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Theological Review , January 1872, “ Altkatliolik 
Movement” (Williams and Norgate); North 
British Review, October 1870, “Vatican Council” 
(Edmonston and Douglas) ; Union Review , May 
1871, “Liberal Catholics of Germany;” ibid. Janu- 
ary 1872, “ Catholic Congress of Munich;” ibid. 
March 1873, “Bussian View of the 0. C. Con- 
gress,” “ Second 0. C. Congress;” Letters to Mgr. 
Deschamps , by A. Gratry (Hayes) ; Contemp. Rev. 
November 1872, “0. C. Congress,” by Dr. Little- 
dale ; to which may be added a series of articles 
bearing on the subject in the Saturday Revieio 
during the last four years. Among the mass of 
original authorities, illustrating the history of the 
movement, may be specified Documenta ad lllus- 
trandum Cone. Vat., von Friedrich ; Tagebuch, 
Friedrich (Nordlingen) ; Stenographischer Bericht 
des Congresses, 1871 (Miinchen) ; Die Verhand- 
lungen des zweiten Altkath. Congress (Koln und 
Leipzig 1872) ; Erklarung an den Erzbischof von 
Miinchen, von J. Dollinger (Miinchen 1871 ; Lord 
Acton’s Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof, 
Nordlingen 1870). The following works, among 
many others, exhibit or illustrate its principles : 
Das Vatican. Dogma, von J.Langen (Bonn 1871) ; 
Die pdpstlichen Dekrete, von H. Beinkens (Mini- 
ster 1871); Die Stellung von Concilien, Papsten 
und Bischofe, von J. F. Schulte (Prag 1871); 
Stimmen aus der kath. Kirche (Miinchen 1870) ; 
La Derniere Heure du Concile (Miinchen 1870) ; 
Einige Wdrteiiber Unfehlbarkeit, von J. Dollinger 
(Miinchen 1870). Some other works have been 
already referred to in the course of the article. 

OLD FLEMIXGS. [Flemings.] 

OLD LIGHT ANTIBUBGHEBS. [Anti- 
burghers.] 

OLD LIGHT BUBGHEBS. [Burghers.] 

OLD LUTHEBANS. Those Lutherans of 
Prussia are so called who have not joined the 
United Evangelical Church. 

OLD SCHOOL BAPTISTS. A party among 
the American Baptists who adhere to the original 
strict notions respecting predestination and elec- 
tion, in opposition to the tendency which the 
younger generation of the sect shews towards the 
doctrine of free will and towards universalism. 
The Old School Baptists deny that the salvation 
of souls can depend on human effort, and main- 
tain the strictest Calvinism in regard to the 
doctrine of election. 

OLD SCHOOL PBESBYTEBIAXS. [Pres- 
byterians.] 

OMISH CHUBCH. A sect of American 
strict Mennonites, who are said to take their 
peculiar name from Jacob Amen, a Swiss Men- 
nonite preacher of Amenthal, of the seventeenth 
century, and to have been originally called 
“ Amenites.” Some still remaining in Switzer- 
land are called “ Hook Mennonites ” or “ Button 
Mennonites” according as they wear hooks or 
buttons on their coats. The American sect is 
analogous to that of the Flemings or “Fine” 
Mennonites of Holland. 

, OM < FAAO / T r YXOI. [Hesychasts.] 

OPHITES [O^is]. An Egyptian sect of very 
early date, the principles of which appear to have 
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been a compound of the mysteries of Isis, and 
of the involved fancies of Oriental mythology, 
mingled with corrupt notions of Christian history 
and doctrine. St. Cyprian mentions them by name 
[Cypr. Ep. lxxiii. 4] ; and the last chapter but 
one of Irenaeus 7 first book is supposed to be 
written against them and the Sethians [Iren. 
adv. llcer. i. 30]. Origen calls them “ a very 
obscure sect,” and denies that they were Chris- 
tians, saying “ that no person was allowed to join 
their assemblies till he had uttered curses against 
Jesus” [Orig. contr. Cels. iii. 13, vi. 24]. He 
also says that they were founded by a man named 
Euphrates [ibid. vi. 28], a name mentioned by 
Theodoret as that belonging to the founder of 
the heresy of the Perat^ [Theodor. liter, fab. i. 
17] ; but which in the account of the Naasseni 
or Ophites given by Hippolytus is taken as the 
name of the mystical water of life spoken of in 
John iv. 10. Hippolytus looks upon the Ophites 
as the originators of all heresies, and associates 
them both with the Jews and the Gnostics ; for 
he writes of them under the Hebrew form of their 
name as “ the Naasseni” [from OTJ naehash], 
“who call themselves Gnostics” [Ilippol. Refut. 
v. G]. Philaster places them first in his list of 
heresies before Christ [Philast. de. Hair, i.], while 
Epiphanius and St. Augustine say that they 
were alleged to have been derived from the 
Xicolaitanes or the Gnostics. [Epiphan. Panar. 
xxxvii. Aug. de Hter. xvii.] 

The author of the Treatise against all Heresies 
which goes by the name of Tertullian says of 
the Ophites that they derived their name from 
the reverence which they entertained towards 
the tempter of Eve, w r ho brought into the world 
the knowledge of good and evil. It w T as in 
reference to his power and majesty, they alleged, 
that Moses set up the brazen serpent, and they 
brought our Lord’s words [John iii. 14] in sup- 
port of this notion; thus shewing their acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament. The same writer 
also states that they introduced the serpent into 
their assemblies to bless the Eucharist [Tertull. 
adv. Hceres. ii.] ; a horrible ceremony, in which, 
as Epiphanius, St. Augustine, and other writers 
affirm, they caused the serpent to trail over the 
bread of which the communicants were about to 
partake ; each person also kissing the serpent 
before receiving. 

The heretical philosophy of the sect is given by 
Hippolytus and by Epiphanius as above quoted. 
The former says that they professed to derive it 
from James the brother of our Lord, who handed 
it down to Mariamne. He also quotes from a 
“ Gospel according to Thomas,” which was in 
use among them, which seems to be the “ Gospel 
according to the Egyptians,” mentioned by Epi- 
phanius in his twenty-sixth book, among the 
Gnostic Apocrypha. In addition to these sources 
of information there is also an account given by 
Origen of their “ Diagram,” a tablet on which 
they set forth their doctrines in a hieroglyphical 
form [Orig. contr. Cels. vi. 33]. The chief points 
of their profane belief, apart from the intricate 
and fanciful system of dualistic philosophy which 
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they adopted, were : that the serpent was Christ, 
that He Who was born of the Virgin was Jesus 
alone, upon whom Christ afterwards descended. 
They held the Valenti nian theory of a Demiurge, 
whom they named Jaldabaoth, and who was set 
forth as begetting six beings, the spirits of the 
seven planets. By these six beings man was 
created after their common image, a body without 
a soul, and they brought him to Jaldabaoth, who 
breathed into him a living spirit. At the sight 
of man’s perfection Jaldabaoth became envious, 
and gave him a command which the serpent led 
him to disobey. Hence the conllict of good and 
evil in the world, the good being represented by 
the serpent. The mythic Christ of the Valen- 
tinians is the opponent of Jaldabaoth, and is ever 
endeavouring to defend man from his envy. 

The sect continued to exist after other forms of 
Gnosticism had died out, the Emperor Justinian 
enacting laws against them [Cod. I. v. 1, 18, 19, 
21] so late as a.d. 530. 

ORDIBARII. This name appears in the 
treatise of Reinerius against the Waldenses, in 
close association with the sect of the Ortlibenses 
[Bibl. Max. xxv. 2GG] ; but Gieseler states that 
the reading of an authentic manuscript gives the 
word as “Ortlibarii.” The context of the passage 
gives no reason for supposing that Reiner was 
writing of two sects, all that he says applying to 
the Ortlibenses. In Pluquot’s Dictionnaire des 
Heresies , and in the Index to Sianda’s Lexicon 
Polemicnm , the name is printed “ Orbibarii,” 
which offers a further illustration of the way in 
which the original name may have been corrupted. 
[Ortlibenses.] 

OREBITES. [Horebites.] 

ORIGEXISTS. Those of the immediate dis- 
ciples of the great Origen, and those subsequent 
students and admirers of his works who developed 
heretical opinions out of the hold philosophical 
speculations which he mingled with his allegorical 
interpretations of Scripture. 

The father of philosophical Christianity from 
whom these errors were said to have sprung — • 
Origen [a.d. 185-253] the Adamantine [’ASa/zac- 
nos] and the “ brazen-brained” [yaA/cevrepos] — ■ 
was pupil and successor to St. Clement in the 
school of Alexandria, being appointed by Deme- 
trius the Patriarch on the flight of St. Clement dur- 
ing the persecution of Severus, and before he had 
reached the age of twenty [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 3]. 
lie had already adopted the life of an ascetic, and 
of a hard, untiring student, endeavouring to carry 
out the Counsels of Perfection literally [Mattli. 
xix. 12], going barefoot, having but one coat, 
sleeping on the bare floor, and restricting his diet 
to the humblest vegetable fare. Pour years of 
such a life as this, combined with the daily 
labour of instruction, compelled him to retire for 
a time from Alexandria to Rome, but in the yeai 
212 he was again at his p”st. Three years after- 
wards lie visited Palestine, and although not 
ordained to the priesthood, was invited by the 
Bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea to preach in 
the churches of those cities. This led to a 
remonstrance on the part of his own bishop, 
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Demetrius, and he returned to Alexandiia. A 
few years afterwards lie again visited his friend 
and pupil, Alexander, the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and was ordained priest by him, when he was 
about forty-four years of age. This ordination was 
uncanonical in two ways : Origen having incapa- 
citated himself for the priesthood by bis early 
self-mutilation, and it being contrary to all rule 
for a bishop to ordain a person belonging to 
another diocese without letters commendatory 
from the bishop of the latter. An angry discus- 
sion arose, in which the clergy of Palestine took 
the side of Origen, and those of Alexandria that 
of Demetrius. The latter summoned a council, 
before which it was represented that the great 
catechist bad been guilty of teaching heresy as 
well as of violating the canons, and he was con- 
demned and excommunicated in a.d. 232, being 
at the same time deposed from his office as the head 
of the Catechetical School [Euseb. Hist . Eccl. vi. 
2G], This sentence was afterwards, perhaps, 
withdrawn [Huet’s Origeniana, I. iii. 10], and it 
was certainly disregarded by the bishops of 
Palestine, Arabia, and Greece; but Origen never 
returned to Alexandria. Labouring for the con- 
version of heretics [Beryllus, Arabici] in the 
three countries named, he at the same time 
accomplished literary labours so vast that he is 
said to have been the author of 6000 separate 
books and tracts (most of which are lost), to have 
dictated to seven amanuenses, and, as it is put by 
St. Jerome, to have written more than any other 
man could read. Among such a multitude of 
writings it would not he difficult, probably, to 
find materials out of which to frame charges of 
heresy, yet the opinions on which these charges 
are chiefly founded are contained in a work on 
Eirst Principles [Ilept apyoA], which was written 
while he was at Alexandria, hut of which only a 
Latin version has been preserved. When he was 
sixty-six years of age, Origen was imprisoned and 
put to the torture during the Decian persecution, 
and before he was seventy his life was brought to 
a close at Tyre. 

The writings of Origen are so corrupted with 
interpolations of a later date, and so many of 
them have been lost, that it is impossible to 
determine with anything like certainty how far 
he was responsible for the extreme form in which 
liis peculiar opinions now appear. It is true that 
he was convicted of erroneous opinions as well as 
of uncanonical conduct by a synod of Egyptian 
clergy, and that the Bishop of Rome concurred in 
this conviction, hut it is also true that many 
bishops refused to recognise this decision, and 
that this refusal diminishes greatly the force 
which it might otherwise have. It is true, too, 
that opinions attributed to Origen are refuted 
by St. Jerome and others, especially by Epi- 
plianins; but it is also certain that (as Origen 
himself complains) his opinions were greatly per- 
verted by some of his hearers and readers, 1 and 

1 “ I'lerique dum plus nos dilignnt quam meremur, haec 
j actant et loquuntur, sermones nostros doctrinamque 
laudantes, quae conseientia nostra non recipit. Alii vero 
tractatus nostros calumniantes, ea sentire nos criminantur 
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all critics agree in considering that his works 
were corrupted by heretics at a very early date, 
that they might gain the weight of his name to 
their side. The great deference which he shewed 
for Holy Scripture, at the study of which he 
laboured during twenty-eight years for his 
“ Ilexapla” edition of the Old Testament, as also 
his respect for the tradition of the Church, make 
it very improbable that Origen wandered into 
actual heresy; but, at the same time, he began to 
teach and write very early in life, and wrote so 
abundantly, that some of his productions must 
have been hastily sent into the world, and may 
have contained many ill-considered statements. 
His profound speculations on the nature of God 
and created beings, and on their relations to each 
other, offered, too, a tempting field for wilder and 
less learned speculators to work in; and it is easy 
to see that heresies might thus be manufactured 
out of his words by others for which he himself 
was not in reality responsible. 

The opinions which Origen was charged with 
holding, and which those called Origenists pro- 
fessed to draw from his works, were chiefly these : 

[1] That there is an inequality between the Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity; [2] That human souls 
pre-existed before the creation of Adam ; [3] 
That the soul of Christ pre-existed with other 
human souls; [4] That the resurrection nature of 
mankind will not include material bodies; [5] 
That the punishments of the wicked and of evil 
spirits will not be eternal; [C] That all intelligent 
beings tend towards re-absorption into the One 
Fountain of Being from which they sprung. 

These opinions are part of a methodical system, 
the materials of which are to be found, for the 
most part, in the de Prineipiis of Origen, but 
some of them are only known as his from the 
statements of St. Jerome and others who wrote 
against them ; these authors, no doubt quoting 
from works which are not now extant, but which 
were known to be — whether corrupted or not 
cannot now be discovered — his authentic produc- 
tions. Taking them in the order in which they 
are given above, the system which they form is 
as follows : — 

[1] The Divine Nature consists of three dwoct- 
t acreis ; first , the Father, who is the one original 
essence, and the one source of all other being ; 
secondly , the Son, who is necessarily generated 
eternally by the Father as an eternal Brightness 
proceeding from an eternal Light, or as an ever- 
flowing stream from an inexhaustible Fountain ; 
and thirdly , the Holy Spirit, a Spirit created by 
the Son, and yet united in the Unity of Trinity 
with the other two Divine Persons. [Hieron. ad 
Avitum , Ep. lix. ad Pammach. et Ocean. Ep. lxv. ; 
Justinian. Imp. adv. Origen in Mansi, Concil.ix. 
487.] Here it is to be observed that the Son is 
also alleged to be inferior to, and different from 
the Father, although the primary emanation from 
Him and His minister in the work of creation ; 
while the Holy Spirit is accounted inferior to 

quae mmquatn sensisse nos novimus. Sed Deque hi qui 
plus diligunt, neque illi qui aderunt, veritatis regulam 
tenent; et alii per dilectionem, alii per odium, mentiun- 
tur.” [Origen, Horn. xxv. in Lucam.] 
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both. This doctrine of Subordination was never 
accepted by the Church, and its promulgation by 
Origen led some writers to charge him with being 
the father of Arianism. On the other hand, he 
was the first to formulate the doctrine of the 
Eternal Generation, and this has ever since been 
received, in the words of the Nicene Creed, tov 
Ytov tod Gcod tov fJLovoyevrj , tov Ik tod Huttos 
yevvyOivTa irpo iravTov t(ov aiuvuv. . . , ‘bws ck 

d?(DT05. 

[2] The pre-existence of human souls is asso- 
ciated with the tenet that creative energy is a 
necessary quality of Omnipotent and ever-ruling 
Deity, and must therefore have been exercised 
by God from all eternity. Hence the existing 
creation is one of a successive order of creations, 
each of which has been part of the eternal king- 
dom of the eternal Ruler, and each peopled with 
living intelligences. These spiritual beings were 
all originally of one order, partaking, in a lower 
degree, of the Divine nature from which they had 
originated : but being endowed with free will 
they were capable of falling, and thus while some 
fell to become evil spirits, others degenerated 
into the condition of souls, which were after- 
wards imprisoned in mortal bodies as a punish- 
ment for their sins. 

[3] The pre-existence of the soul of Christ is 
taken as an antecedent of the Incarnation. The 
eternal Logos, determining upon a work of resto- 
ration on behalf of the fallen, united His Divine 
nature to one of the perfect intelligences, and 
was thus able to acquire a soul capable of being 
united with a human bod}% and capable also of 
redeeming fallen intelligences of every degree. 

[4] In respect to the resurrection of the body, 
the Origenists held that the material bodies of 
the saints will be renewed in a less material sub- 
stance, a resurrection body more pure and subtle 
than the natural body. Thus the risen body of 
Christ was believed by them to be already a 
glorified body, (a belief strongly repudiated by 
some of the Fathers, but accepted by others:) and 
as such a pattern of the resurrection bodies of 
Christians. 

[5] The future life, whether of blessedness or 
of misery, was considered by the Origenists to be 
still a life of probation, in which the exercise of 
free-will gives to all the power of going forward 
to a higher condition or of going backward to one 
that is lower. Hence the punishment of the 
wicked is not eternal, the work of the Saviour 
extending to them and even to the fallen angels, 
to enable them to rise from the depths to which 
they have fallen, and ultimately to attain the 
condition of the blessed. This belief is referred 
to by St. Jerome when he writes, “And though 
Origen declares that no rational being will be 
lost, and gives penitence even to the Evil One, 
what is that to us who believe that the Evil One 
and his satellites and all the ivicked will perish 
eternally, and that Christians, if they have been 
cut off in sin shall, after punishment, be saved” 1 
[Hieron. contr. Pelag. ii. 712, ed. 1737]. 

1 This passage is illustrated by another in the writings 
of the same Father. “ 1 believe that after the resurrec- 
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[Gj Lastly, the Origenists hold the opinion 
that the advancement of spiritual life after the 
resurrection removes the nature of the saints more 
and more from the sphere of material existence, 
and draws them nearer and nearer to that of the 
highest spiritual existence. Thus the progress ot 
spiritual life in heaven is in reality a step onward 
towards a continuous process, by which created 
beings are being absorbed into the uncreated, 
until God becomes all in all. 

Although a school of Origenists arose in the 
Church after his death, among the many who were 
educated by him and by his works, the most dis- 
tinguished of those belonging to it being Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Pamphilus, and Eusebius the his- 
torian ; it was only on the revival, in the sixth 
century, of the controversy respecting his prin- 
ciples, which had been long dormant, that those 
principles were brought before a council. The 
attention of the Emperor Justinian having been 
drawn to the writings of Origen, he wrote a long 
treatise against them, addressed in the form of 
an edict to Mennas, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople [Justin. Imp. adv. Oriy. in Mansi, Concil. 
ix. 487]. In this edict the Emperor directs Men- 
nas to convene a synod for the purpose of anathe- 
matizing Origen. It was at this synod [a.d. 544], 
as is supposed, that fifteen canons, which are 
extant, were passed, condemning the tenets men- 
tioned above, and some other opinions of less 
importance [ibid. 395]. When the fifth general 
council met, in the year 553, it did not take any 
notice of these canons or of the Origenist opinions 
which had been condemned, and notwithstanding 
the agitation raised respecting the Three Chap- 
ters, the only conciliar condemnation of those 
opinions was in the obscure synod referred to. 

[A very able defence of Origenist opinions 
was printed anonymously, in the year 1661, by 
Eust, Bishop of Dromore, under the title A 
Letter of llesolidion concerning Origen and the 
chief of his Opinions , written to the learned and 
most ingenious 0. L. Esquire , and by him pub- 
lished: A good account of the controversy will 
be found in Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccl. iii. 
648, 761-780.] 

OEIGENISTS. From Epiphanius it appears 
that there was a sect of Origenists who w r ere fol- 
lowers of some unknown Origen, a person quite 
different from the Father of the second and third 
century. In one place indeed Epiphanius (a very 
bitter opponent of Origenist opinions) says he is 
ignorant whether or not the sect was derived from 
him [Epiph. Panar. lxiii. Ixiv.], but in another 
he speaks of them without doubt as followers of 
some other Origen [Epiph. Anacephal.]. These 
Origenists are spoken of as given to shameful 
vices, but nothing farther is mentioned of them. 
There was an Alexandrian philosopher of the same 
name contemporary with the great Origen, but 
there is nothing known which connects him with 

tion from the dead we shall still need a Sacrament to 
advance and purify us ; for none will be able to arise pure 
from stain, nor will any soul be found which shall at 
once be free from all faults.” [Ilieron. in Lucam. Horn. 
xiv. vii. 283, cd. 1737.] 
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the sect. Philaster is silent about them, while 
Augustine and Breed estinatus are only able to 
repeat the statement of Epiphanius. 

OEIGINAL BUEGHEES. [Burghers.] 
OEIGINAL CONNEXION METHODISTS. 
[Methodists.] 

OEIGINAL SECEDEES. [United Original 
Seceders.] 

OEP1IANS. A party of the Hussites, which 
refused to follow Procopius, or to elect any 
special leader after the death of Ziska, alleging 
that there was no one man fit to succeed him, and 
hence calling themselves Orphans, as those who 
had lost their father. They kept to their camps, 
fortified with their waggons, and associated little 
with the Taborites and the Horebites, the remain- 
ing followers of Ziska. [Hussites.] 

OETLIBAEII. [Ortlibenses.] 

OETLIBENSES. This was the original name 
of the sect of heretics afterwards known as the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. It occurs in the 
treatise of Eeinerius against the Waldenses 
[Bibl. Max. xxv. 266], where also they are called, 
but apparently by a false reading, “ Ordibarii.” 
They appear to have been a party of the disciples 
of Amalric of Bema, who formed into a sect 
under the influence of a leader named Ortlieb at 
Strasburg early in the thirteenth century [Giese- 
ler, Oompend. Eccl . Hist. iii. 467, Clark’s ed.J. 
Eeiner describes them as repudiating nearly all 
the articles of the Christian faith ; the doctrines 
of the creation of the world by God, of the 
Trinity, of our Lord’s miraculous conception, and 
of the Sacraments. He also accuses them of 
not receiving the Holy Scriptures, on the ground 
that they had a divine inspiration which made 
them independent of the Bible, and of holding 
extreme Antinomian opinions on all subjects 
connected with morals. These heresies seem to 
be closely associated with the Pantheism of 
Amalric, and with his theory as to the Incar- 
nation of the Holy Spirit, and thus to bear out 
the view taken by Gieseler. The only account 
of the sect under the name Ortlibenses is that 
given by Eeiner, 

OSIANDEIANS. A section of the early 
German Protestants who followed Andrew Hose- 
mann (exalted by Latin transformation into 
Osiander) rather than Luther. Osiander main- 
tained that the Atonement was wrought by the 
power of the Divine and not of the Human 
Nature of Christ, the exact converse of this 
opinion being that of the Stancarists. Osiander 
became head of the newly-founded University of 
Konigsberg in a.d. 1548, but his followers were 
never numerous. His opinions were maintained 
by Funeh, his son-in-law, but when the latter 
was executed for high treason in the year 1566, 
they ceased to have any influential supporter, and 
the sect was absorbed by Lutheranism. The 
sixth volume of Schlusselburg’s Hcereticorum 
Catalogus consists of 259 pages “ De secta Osi- 
andristarum.” 

OSSENES or OSSENIANS. The name 
given to the Essenes by Epiphanius. 
OWENITES. [Socialists.] 
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PACIFIC ATOES. A name assumed by the Im- 
perial party which supported theHenoticonof Zeno 
in the year 482. [Henoticon. Monophysites.] 
PHLDOBAPTISTS. A name given by the 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, and by 
Baptists of later date, to those who baptize infants 
or little children [VaiSes]. 

PALAMITZE. [Hesychasts.] 

PANTHEISTS. Those who hold the opinion 
that God is everything, and everything is God. 
This heresy presents itself to us under a double as- 
pect. It is either a quasi religious creed, or it repre- 
sents a philosophical tenet; in either case it may 
be clearly traced into the emanational theories of 
oriental antiquity. The notion is old, but the term 
Pantheism is of very recent date. The Deist Toland 
was the first to use it in his Socinianism truly 
stated . ... by a Pantheist to his orthodox Friend 
[a.d. 1705], and at a later date he published his 
Pantheisticon [a.d. 1720]. Toland said expressly 
that he had borrowed his notion from Linus, which 
the motto of his Pantheisticon expressed as “ex 
toto sunt omnia, et ex omnibus est totum briefly 
put by his antagonist Fay as “Pantheistarum 
Natura et Numen unuru idemque sunt.” Pan- 
theism is little else than the oriental emanation 
notion imported into the West for the purpose of 
superseding the religious idea of a personal Deity 
first creating out of nothing and ever after over- 
ruling the course of the world. Creation designates 
the summoning into existence of that which before 
was not. Emanation is a mere modification of 
that which is ; it maintains the selfsame exist- 
ence, though after other forms and other con- 
ditions ; it is the developed fruit of the quickened 
germ. It supposes an Infinite Eternal Substance, 
which arouses itself into action by a self-energy, 
and clothes itself in a multiplicity of forms, that 
in the aggregate make up the universe. Thus 
the Divine Idea as the Whole is All things, and 
All things are the Whole, and in the end All 
things will return once more into the Inscrutable 
Oneness from whence they came forth. 

Such was the groundwork of the Brahminical 
system, and of the cosmogony of the most ancient 
Indian writing, the Institutes of Menu. Brahm 
the primal substance, the Absolute, awakening 
into consciousness, gave birth to Maja, spectral 
matter, the illusive source of all that appears to 
exist. A threefold manifestation of himself is 
put forth by Brahm ; Brahma the Creator, Yishnu 
the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. All 
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creation proceeded forth from the joint energy of 
Brahma and Maja ; being concentrated under a 
twofold originative power, Mahabhava, the prin- 
ciple of spiritual concretion, and Pradjapati, the 
condensation of all less ethereal elements. All 
at first was a void nullity, when Tad (“lie” the 
Cabbalistic 'ft who ?) breathed upon Sudda 
(“ Her”), who existed only in him, and nothing 
which has since been called into being has 
existed otherwise than in Him. Thence the 
world of spirits and of men was evolved. The 
Yedantic philosophy is equally pantheistic. 
After making all allowance for interpolation 
and corruption, the fundamental principles of 
both remain the same. Knowledge alone is 
that which can raise the spirit of man to tho 
unchangeable. To see in creation material forms 
separate from Brahma is to dream ; only when 
a man recognises All things in Brahma does he 
wake up from his dream, and gain the use of 
thought. Brahma is the vast ocean of which 
the surface waves are the whole external form, 
the foam and surge that go to make up his 
substance. He is at once active and passive; 
active, in the continued evolution of emanations 
that degenerate more and more from original 
perfection ; and passive, as being himself the 
degenerating emanations that are evolved. All 
too is Maja, illusion ; light yearned for increase, 
and its multiple became water ; water similarly 
produced earth. The more visible creation 
becomes, the more it degenerates, and the more 
is illusion intensified. It is only by contempla- 
tion that all forms and names and illusive 
appearances vanish ; the one real substance is 
perceived ; and the truth is apprehended that 
the contemplative mind is one with the Infinite. 

So again, in the Egyptian system, One Inscrut- 
able Being gives a first impulse to creation by the 
evolution of intelligence, Gneph, the conceptive 
Demiurge ; and next of Phtha, the organizer of 
the world, the vital principle of fire and warmth. 
The various succeeding emanations in ogdoads 
and decads and dodecads are by pairs or syzygies, 
whereof the secondary principle is more or less 
antagonistic of the primary ; representing the 
various phenomena of nature ; such too were the 
4>tXla and vetKos of Pythagoras and Empedocles. 
Thus Osiris, radiant with white light, was com- 
bined with Isis in the many-tinted robe of 
nature; and Typhon, the principle of evil, by 
union with Nephthys, the ideal of consummate 
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beauty, produced the chequered state of good 
and evil which is the world of man. Life, as 
the spirit that pervades all nature, could never 
again he extinguished ; its deification is read 
clearly in deciphered hieroglyphics, and death is 
only the narrow doorway that leads back to tho 
fresh life of perpetual youth. In all this we see 
the remote elements of Gnosticism. In the 
Egyptian therefore, as in the Indian system, the 
world of matter, whether real or phantasmal, 
emanates from and is in fact one with the Deity. 
The antagonisms of tho Egyptian theogony 
became a dualistic system in Chaldea and 
Palestine, where Pel and Xebo or Nergal, Matter, 
were made to proceed from the proeosmic Ur, 
Light ; and in Persia, as seen in the antagonism 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman. The sect of Sipari, 
adorers, claiming to return to prrc-Zoroastrian 
truth, professed a modified Zabianism that was 
wholly pantheistic. The Dabistan (school of 
morals), a work on all the Oriental forms of 
religious belief — Magianism, Brahmanism, Juda- 
ism, Islam, Christianity, and that which the 
author, Moshan-Fani, terms the “ religion of 
philosophers” — names other pantheistical sects 
[Dabistan, Orient. Tr. Comm. i. 203] ; but they 
have had nothing to do with the origin of similar 
principles in Europe. 

Greece received its first ideas of civilization 
from Egypt and the East. Thales indeed pro- 
fessed the dualism of Chaldsea and Egypt ; but 
Linus, in a passage that has been preserved by 
Stoboeus, exactly expresses the notion afterwards 
adopted by Spinoza : “ One sole energy governs 
all things ; all things are unity, and each portion 
is All ; for of one integer all things were born ; 
in the end of time all things shall again become 
unity ; the unity of multiplicity.” Orpheus, his 
disciple, taught no other doctrine [Cudw. Intell. 
Syst. ii. 94]. Pythagoras, an adept in ancient 
Orphic theology, impressed the same character on 
the nascent philosophy of Greece [Creuzer, Sym- 
boliJi.; Irenams, Cambr. ed. introd. xlii.-xlv.]. 
His numerical theory was only an illustration of 
the emanative system. One is all, and all is a 
wide development of the unit. The monad pro- 
duces the dyad ; the two constitute the triad, and 
the product symbolizes the absolute unity that 
holds, as it were, in free solution spirit and matter. 
Unity becomes a multiple of itself by factors of 
increasing power, and this multiple is the uni- 
verse, the very being of the Divine Unity, 
quickened in all its parts with the Divine Life. 
The soul of the world is the Divine energy that 
interpenetrates every portion of the mass, and 
the soul of man is an elllux of that energy. The 
world too is an exact impress of the Eternal Idea 
which is the mind of God. A poetical theogony 
was easily engrafted on such notions, and a 
polytheistic religion for the people. 

In more savage tribes Fetichism is only Pan- 
theism in its grossest form, deeming “ either fire, 
or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to 
be the gods that govern the earth” [AVisd. xiii. 2]. 
The deification of gross matter was the earliest 
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error of humanity, as tho deification of man’s 
moral nature has been the latest phase of Pan- 
theism. 

The Eleatie school was founded by Xenophanes, 
tho contemporary of Pythagoras, on purely pan- 
theistic principles. Matter was nncreate, for 
nothing can come of nothing. Xeither was con- 
tinuous production possible ; for in whatever 
respect the product differed from its antecedent 
type, it was causeless, and therefore impossible. 
Put all substance lias its pre-existence in absolute 
unity, and that which has pre-existed is in no 
sense produced. All that really exists is eternal, 
unchangeable, and must continue for ever to exist. 
All is one; there can be no variety of substance, 
and any apparent diversity is only illusion. 
Existence is unique, and the thinking mind is 
the only real, persistent, unchangeable substance. 
Omnipotence and intelligence are the only two 
positive attributes of the universal whole; other- 
wise it can only be defined relatively by a process 
of negative elimination [Aristot. cle Xenophane , 
iii. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 19; De Gerando, I. vi.]. 
Parmenides gave a further development to the 
pantheistic notion ; viewed on the side of the 
universe rather than of its source, of existence 
rather than of its cause. The only reality, he 
said, was absolute intelligence; the finite external 
world was only a phantasm of the mind; all was 
false and hollow that was based upon the sugges- 
tions of sense. Thought and its object are iden- 
tical. Zeno, in defending the same system, gave 
its first impulse to dialectical reasoning: hence 
also to the school of Sophists. It was now denied 
that simple substance can fill space; next, it was 
stripped gradually of every attribute, until it 
reached the vanishing point of the pantheistic 
perspective; substance then, being wholly neutral 
and void of colour, ceased to have any appreciable 
quality, and the sehools of philosophy subsided 
into the blank atheism of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, whose atomic fatalism finds a close parallel 
in the Zabianism of the Babylonians, Phoenicians, 
with other idolatrous offsets of the Shemitic 
stock. The deepest questions that can occupy 
the human intellect were bandied to and fro in 
sophistical discussion; all was problematical, all 
was doubt, and the only principle which met with 
universal acceptance was the sceptical maxim, 
yeyva cro diricrTeiv. Socrates once more asserted 
the claim of sound reason to be heard, and Pan- 
theism vanished from the scene, to reappear after 
many generations in the Eclectic and Gnostic 
schools. [Eclectics. Gnostics. Zabians.] 

Gnosticism was either monarchical, believing 
in one principle, and purely pantheistical, as were 
Apelles, A r alentinus, Carpocrates, Epiphanes; or 
dualistic, making two eternal principles, Mind 
and Matter, as did Saturninus, Bardesanes, and 
Basilides, whose systems were borrowed from 
Zoroaster and issued in Maniclueism, and were 
forms of Gnosticism that were scarcely pantheistic. 
These were all of Oriental or Egyptian origin, and 
made their attacks upon the faith, not by the 
methodical approaches of dialectical warfare, but 
as a disorganized rout of fanatics, with imagination 
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for their guide and rhapsody for their best weapon 
of offence. The Jewish Cabbala, a collateral 
descendant from the philosophy of Zoroaster 
learned at Babylon, was decidedy pantheistic. 

lS T eo-Platonicism was the form assumed by the 
last expiring attempt of the heathen seliools to 
make head against Christianity. [Eclecticism.] 
Professing to combine the salient characteristics 
of every other, system, it fixed upon the principle 
that was common to* the most ancient forms 
of philosophy, and was essentially pantheistic. 
Plotinus had accompanied the Emperor Gordian 
on his Persian expedition, and made good use of 
his opportunities for mastering the emanative 
theories of the East; these he made the basis of 
his system, tempered by a mixture of Christian 
Trinitarianism. His absolute Unity is as the 
Monad of Pythagoras, or the Bythus of the 
Gnostic, the inscrutable Ur of the Chaldasan 
mage, first source of Bel and Nebo. This Unity 
is the substance of all that is real; nothing 
external to it has any reality, or in fact any 
existence. It can neither be described as Being 
nor Intellect : in an ineffable manner it is far 
removed above both. From this Unity proceeded 
Mind as a second principle, perfect although 
subordinate, pure reflex of the pure, transcendental 
glory of the transcendental. The universal Soul 
is the third principle, subordinate to both the 
preceding; the manifestation as well as energy of 
Mind; and these three form one Being of co-equal 
and co-eternal glory. It is impossible that 
heathen philosophy should have thus expressed 
itself before the day of Christ. This triad of 
Plotinus constitutes the ideal or intelligible uni- 
verse, identically one with the Deity, type of the 
world of sense, and alone real and true. It was 
the origin of the Bealism of the schools, the link 
that connected the teaching of some of the most 
eminent schoolmen with Pantheism ; Porphyry and 
Boethius having been the medium of communica- 
tion. [Scholastic Theology.] From the Supreme 
emanates the soul of all things, of gods and men, 
of animals and brute elements. Matter was also 
evolved; but it is as the dregs of deteriorated 
efflux, beyond which it is impossible that emana- 
tion should be carried. The unity that maintains 
all *else in combination with the Divine is here 
dissipated, and perfection is converted into cor- 
ruption. Matter involves only negative attributes, 
and can only be qualified for good by ideas and 
souls that are themselves factors of the universal. 
Thus all things come forth from the One; in 
theitiselves multiplicate and divisible, typal form 
and grosser matter. These products also are 
eternal; for as the One has never existed apart 
from Intellect and Soul, so it has eternally pro- 
duced the universe and every form of existence 
that it contains. The absolute identity of all 
things with the Deity is the basis of the Plotinian 
scheme. True knowledge is oneness of the per- 
cipient with* the perceived. If in high acts of 
contemplation we perceive the Supreme, it is our 
own selves that we perceive ; if we gain knowledge 
of other intelligences, it is still ourselves that we 
know in them. 
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The system of Prod us was similar to that of 
Plotinus, though differing somewhat in terms. 
It was a self-consistent scheme of unity. The 
Supreme emits from a centre of light every form 
of life, all of which are one, as partaking of the 
nature of the One ; yet various in power, as 
scintillations from the source of ever-varying life. 
The force with which these speed from the central 
Unit carries them back again to be reabsorbed 
in Unity. The Cabbala has also borrowed this 
idea from Orientalism. Thus the Pythagorean 
doctrine of a transmigration of souls was a distin- 
guishing feature of ancient Pantheism. Neo- 
Platonicism had an especial aversion for Christian- 
ity, and was eventually suppressed by Justinian, 
who closed the school of Athens, when many of 
its disciples betook themselves to kindred spirits 
in the East. 

Another void occurs in the history of Pan- 
theism till the foundation of schools of learn- 
ing by Charlemagne. [Scholastic Theology.] 
John Scotus Erigena restored Ueo-Platonic ideas 
in the ninth century, and with it Pantheism, by 
his translation of the mystical writings of Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He stands midway 
between the more ancient and modern Pantheists ; 
the corner-stone of the old system was the founda- 
tion of the new. His book de Div. Naturae is 
remarkable for its outspoken Pantheism [ibid.]. 
It describes the Universal as a mighty river 
flowing from its source in an indefinite stream, 
quickening all things in its course, and carried 
back to the fountain-head by natural exhalation 
and condensation, to be again rolled forth as before. 
[de Dims. Nat . iii. 103]. “ All is God and God 

is All.” The divine progression through all 
things is resolution ; the return of all to the 
source is deification [De Gerando, iv. 363]. 

Again two centuries, and William of Cham- 
peaux, the immediate precursor of the scholastic 
system, broached a theory that, if it was not 
Pantheism, led straight to it. His notion of 
Universals, borrowed from Plotinus, taught that 
all Individuality is one in its substance, and 
varies only in its non-essential accidents and 
transient properties. Amalric of Bena and 
David of Dinant followed the theory out 
into a thoroughgoing Pantheism, and were con- 
demned [a.d. 1210]. Gerson gives as the heads 
of Amaurism : “ All is God and God is All. The 
Creator and the creature are one. Ideas are at 
once creative and created, subjective and objec- 
tive Being. God is the end of All, and All 
return to Him. As every variety of humanity 
forms one manhood, so the world contains only 
individual forms of one eternal essence.” David 
of Dinant only varied upon this by imagining a 
corporeal unity. Although body, soul, and 
eternal substance are three, these three are one 
and the same Being. Latin versions of the Arab 
philosopher Averroes (Ibn Boshd), and orienta- 
lized paraphrases of Aristotle, tended to give a 
still more decided pantheistic tinge to scholas- 
tic theology [Encycl. Metr. xi. 809]. Albertns 
Magnus, Duns Scotus, and Baymund Lully, 
were the principal delinquents. [Schoolmen.] 
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The fermentation of philosophic thought had 
brought the scum of Pantheism once more to 
the surface. 

In the latter half of tho sixteenth century 
Bruno Giordano, who first introduced a know- 
ledge of the Copernican system into England 
[Who well, lute. to Ltd. Sc, i. 383], an obscure 
and inconsistent reasoner, formed a mixed system 
which was partly Pythagorean, partly hylozoic, 
and partly was borrowed from the writings of 
Prod us. He and his books were burned at Home, 
and in consequence his writings are scarce, but 
copious extracts arc given by Italian! [Introd. 
to Lit. of Euv. ii. 146-134]. God, lie said, is 
t lie Universe, and the Universe is God. The 
Pythagorean method of illustrating the emanation 
of all tilings from God by arithmethical develop- 
ment expressed the truth, according to his view, 
better than any other. The world of sense is a 
vast animal having the Deity for its living soul. 
It was the old Stoic theory revived. Birth is 
expansion from the one centre of life ; life is its 
continuance ; and death is the necessary return 
of the ray to the centre of light. 

Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza, born of Jewish 
parents at Amsterdam [a.p. 1G32], gave its first 
impulse to the Pantheism that has formed the 
main staple of German philosophy in modern 
times, as exhibited by Fichte and Schelling, 
Ilegel and Strauss. His system, suggested by 
the Cabbala of Judaism, is briefly set forth 
under Spinozism ; it is sufficient therefore to say 
here, that in this orientalizing notion the Deity 
and the universe are said to be but one substance, 
at the same time spirit and matter, thought and 
extension, which are the only known attributes 
of the I >eity. He was a disbeliever of the world 
rather than of God ; an Acosmist, to use Jacobi’s 
expression, rather than an Atheist, as Bayle has 
erroneously termed him. His “natura naturans ” 
expresses the extended Deity ; life is the divine 
expansion ; thought is an attribute of the Deity, 
rather it is the Deity itself as sentient substance, 
though perfectly passive and impersonal. To do 
away with the notion of a personal Deity has 
ever since been the aim of German philosophy. 
His scoff upon tho Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation is best expressed in his own words : 
“ Quod queodam ecclesiie his aeldant quod Dens 
naturam humanam assumserit, monui expresse 
me quid dicant nescire : imo, ut verum fatear, non 
minus absurd e mihi loqui videntur, quam si 
quis mihi dixerit quodcirculus naturam qnadrati 
induerit” \Ep. 21, ad 01dcnb.\ To speak of the 
Intelligence or the Will of the Deity is to speak 
of Him as of man ; it is as absurd as to ascribe 
to the Deity bodily motion. There is nothing 
whatever in common between the Divine Mind 
and human intelligence. “Cogitatio Deo conce- 
denda, non intcllectus.” There is no such thing 
as freedom of thought or will, everything is one 
extended chain of consequences, and thought 
hegots thought by a necessity that is under no 
other control than tho fatal law of its own 
being. Evil is inconceivable where all is equally 
divine and neccssarv, and where liberty is null. 
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All is good where all is order ; it is our own 
ignorance of ultimate results, and of the necessary 
relation of things, that makes us think things ill 
that arc not substantially so. What man terms 
evil in its worst forms is only a contradiction to 
the laws of his own nature, not of laws that are 
universal. Spinoza speaks mistily of a future 
state, and is unable to imagine the soul separate 
from the body. Immortality consists in a return 
to God, to the annihilation of all personal and 
individual existence ; it was the idea of Averroes 
again revived. The more intellectual theory of 
Spinoza was only distilled off from the dead dregs 
of primitive Pantheism ; it added little to the 
Vedantism of India; the same matter was mani- 
pulated, but with a more scientific consistency 
and a more eokl-blooded rationalism ; it was in 
close alliance with the Eleatic theory. Spinoza, 
like Erigena, was never the representative man of 
a school ; yet lie has exercised an undoubtedly 
powerful influence over German modes of 
thought. lie first declared that all ideas have 
their negative side, and succeeding reasoners gave 
a full development to this germ of thought. 
Thus there is an inherent contradiction in the 
notion of Deity on the side of attribute; for 
attribute implies definition, and definition the 
negation of all that it does not comprehend. 
Extension is in antagonism with non-extension, 
thought with void. Schelling, following out 
the hint, made “I” in its positive and negative 
aspect one reality. Hence, too, the identical 
contradictories of Hegel, “ Being ” identical with 
“ FTil,” the Finite with the Infinite, Life with 
Death ; of which more will be said in its place. 
Spinoza was warmly patronized by Lessing, 
whom Mendelssohn defended loyally as a friend 
from the charge of Spinozism ; Schleiermacher 
also has all but canonized the renegade Jewish 
philosopher. 

There is nothing pantheistic in the sceptical 
philosophy of Kant, but he struck out new inodes 
of thought that were easily worked into their 
systems by Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, the 
three hierophants of Pantheism in modern Ger- 
many. The mutual relations and functions of 
subject and object according to Kant form a 
primitive duality. Subject is the absolute ideal, 
surrounded by every attribute that pertains to 
it as an impression on the mind in its most 
abstract form ; Object is tho idea invested in 
its appropriate form in man’s world of action, 
it is a “fait accompli.” external to the mind, 
but of universal cognizance ; thus, if St. Paul 
speaks of faith, St. James shews that subjective 
faith cannot save a man ; its reality must be 
demonstrated objectively as a “fides formata,” 
and give actual tangible proof of its existence 
to other minds. He exhibits the two different 
phases of the same quality. The subjective is 
of the secret essence of our mental perceptions. 
As the perceptive faculty of thought, it suggests 
the conditions of perception ; as the initiative 
faculty of knowledge, the conditions of judg- 
ment. The objective is the material substratum 
of our perceptions, the realization of phenomenal 
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experience. All knowledge involves the union 
of form and matter, the coincidence of subject 
and object. These two principles have no sub- 
stantial reality in themselves, but stand merely 
in reciprocally dependent relation ; we know 
nothing of any absolute nature that they may 
possess, it is to us as the unknown quantity x . 
Reason is a function of ideas that are uncondi- 
tional and absolute ; it is a generalizing power ; 
perception that is invested with the highest pos- 
sible degree of unity. The objective plays so 
subordinate a part in the transcendental idealism 
of Kant, that by an easy transition the next step 
in German philosophy was to blot it out alto- 
gether as a separate factor in mental philosophy. 
This was done by Fichte. According to his 
theory subject is the sole source of all absolute 
reality. To form a true conception of identity, 
that I (Ich, Ego) = I, abstraction from every ex- 
ternal idea is requisite ; thought reverts upon 
itself and occupies itself with that which is thus 
wholly abstracted ; the subjectively thinking 
being and the objectively conceived thought are 
identically the same ; that which is thus subjec- 
tively known is the only real existence, lie 
recognised alone as real the subjective I, and 
eliminated the objective or external world. It 
was a system of pure Idealism. By abstraction 
and reflection, then, that purely free and plastic 
energy is attained whereby the individual I gains 
a conception of itself, and proceeding onwards in 
the same direction, it improves upon that concep- 
tion by grasping the idea of the Absolute. It 
is the intuition of intelligence. Thus, I is All 
and All is I. The notion of matter is from the 
first annihilated ; intelligence alone exists and is 
generative of all else. The production of the 
external world is the manifestation of self-unity. 
The Deity is moral order, the consolidation of 
the ideal in the real, of reason in results. It is 
the soul of all human progress, of which Fichte 
declared to his class with blasphemous hardihood, 
u Gentlemen, I will now proceed to create the 
Deity .” 1 There is a close parallel to Fiehteism 
in the Buddhist system, which represents I as 
the Eternal, the Creator, who draws from self- 
resource all the phenomena of nature. Thus, the 
ethical Theism of Kant was converted into 
ethical Pantheism by Fichte. 

Schelling was the exponent of the “ Philosophy 
of Nature” [ Darler/ung des waliren Verbal tnisses 
d. Naturphil. z. Fichtischen Lehre], Subject 
and object he said, with Kant, are relative terms : 
they reciprocally involve each other’s existence ; 
do away with the one and the other vanishes. 
Truth is not absolute subjectivity, and absolute 
subjectivity is not the truth pure and simple; 
but truth is alone to be found in the Absolute, 
which is the one Eternal unchangeable Being, 
and is developed in the ideal. God is identically 
one with reason. The Absolute is not to be 
apprehended by abstraction or reflection, but by 

1 It was an improvement, as he doubtless thought, 
upon the concluding words of Spinoza’s first book of 
Ethics, where he says with consummate effrontery, “I 
have now explained the nature of the Deity. ” 
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direct intellectual intuition, as some of the St. 
Vietoire schoolmen also asserted. By intuition 
that plastic energy is gained at once which associ- 
ates the spirit of man with the Absolute. All 
being is one and the same. Knowledge and 
Being are one perfect unity. There is a like 
identity between form and matter. Yet there is 
an apparent antithesis in Being, consisting as it 
does at the same time of unity and multiplicity. 
But unity qua unity, and multiplicity qua multi- 
plicity have no proper being ; the alone Existence 
is the copula that unites them, which is Being. 
God is unity, and He is all things. The universe 
and God are the selfsame substance. Variety 
and multiplicity are only apparent, they have 
no reality in Being. Nature sleeps in the plant, 
dreams in the brute creature, but wakes up in 
man. Spirit and matter interpenetrate each 
other, and there is a species of “ eommunicatio 
idiomatum” between them; for intellect is only 
matter lit up and etherealized ; matter is only 
intellect darkened and erassified. Thus Schelling 
caused every other essence to pass over under his 
manipulation, and a “ caput mortuum” of exis- 
tence, neutral and colourless, was all that remained 
in the alembic. His system was a transcenden- 
tal idealism based upon pure Pantheism, which 
affected every phase of life, whether private or 
public. Moral law is a tendency in the direction 
of the Absolute ; science is a knowledge of the 
Absolute ; art is its terrestrial image ; the body 
politic is the realization of public life ordained 
with reference to the Absolute ; history involves 
the idea of an indefinite progressiveness, of 
perfectibility in the Absolute, of which it is 
a continuous revelation. Blessedness is final 
absorption into Being, like the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist. Men may seem to act spontaneously 
of their own free will, yet they only carry out a 
predetermined order of things, and are under 
the constraint of a secret necessity. The Deity 
is not in this or that man, but is in the sum total 
of humanity. Religion in every varying aspect 
is the measure of Divine development in the soul 
of man. No one religion per se can convey an 
adequate idea of God, but religious systems are 
complete as a w T hole in-supplementing each other’s 
deficiencies. An adequate notion of the Deity 
will at some time be the result. The golden age 
of religion is not in time past, but future. Thus 
Schelling carries back our thoughts to the Eleatic 
and Neo-Platonic schools, in which knowledge 
was identical with Being. Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, Plotinus and Proclus, described 
pure existence as absolute unity. All things 
with them were one, as in the subjective Idealism 
of Schelling. 

Hegelism is a further development in the 
same direction : but it is Idealism in a more 
absolute sense, like Buddhism. Its basis is 
unity ; Being is identical with Thought. More 
thoroughgoing than his predecessors, possibly 
also with more consistency, Hegel professes to 
exhibit the law which bands together the various 
modifications of this unity. By its own inherent 
energy, unity comes forth from its absolute re- 
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pose, an:l subjects itself to every condition of 
transformation and limitation. Yet it remains 
Unity. This “Prozess” of modern German 
thought is a reilex of Oriental emanation theories. 
The Idea antecedent to all successional product 
is a cold abstraction ; its first offsets are of like 
character; Being and non-Being, shortly to be 
explained, quality, quantity, measure, identity, 
difference, and so forth, express a gradational 
“ Becoming” (das Worden) of that which was 
not before, and constitute a chain the first link 
of which is Being. The Absolute includes the 
ideas of Extension and Thought ; at once pure 
Being and pure Notion, the Ideal and the Beal : 
Idea and Notion, Being and Absolute, all being 
convertible terms. 

Hegel’s determination of his Laws of Idea is 
laid down in the Logic, deduced from one funda- 
mental principle, the “ Law of Contradictories.” 
Giving a further development to Spinoza’s idea, 
he affirmed that every notion involves a contra- 
diction ; antithesis is an essential element of ideal 
constitution ; thus mind and matter form the indi- 
vidual man. Will and foreknowledge, though 
antagonizing qualities, in no way interfere with 
the Divine Unity. The universe involves the 
same contradiction, for Nothing as well as All 
Things emanated from the Divine Idea. Dark- 
ness is the shadow of light ; the mingling of the 
two by abstraction of various beams gives the 
semblance of colour. Being is antagonized by 
non-Being. Every idea then involves three ele- 
ments, or, in Hegelian language, “ moments.” 
xVn idea may be considered as it is in itself, or as 
it is in contrast with its antagonism, or as it is in 
joint relation with both its positive and negative 
side. The first represents the Idea or Deity, the 
second the Deity as Nature, in which “ to become” 
distinguishes Being from non-Being, and gives 
the basis of natural science ; and the third is 
Spirit, resulting from the recombination of the 
two in one moral and aesthetic world, of which 
religion and philosophy, arts and social institu- 
tions are the various phases. The “ logical” 
emanations of Hegel having a real being assigned 
to them, are suggestive of Gnosticism, “ Dens est 
in fieri ;” it was a process of daily development ; 
but there is a strong Neo-Platonic cast in other 
terms of his system, such as his rejection of the 
experience on which Kant so strongly insisted, and 
his claim of direct intuition ; the identity of 
thinking mind and its object ; the triune cha- 
racter of his theory ; the profession of leading the 
initiated on to Absolute Truth ; and other points 
of analogy with the teaching of Plotinus. 

The principles of Strauss are Hegelian utter- 
ances in their most exaggerated form ; under their 
guidance he professes to apply to Gospel history 
the critical method of Niebuhr, whose freethink- 
ing however never reached beyond the domain 
of history. Such history at the best lie declares 
to be mi. The work of the Spirit is present, and 
is not to be sought out in the far-distant dreamy 
visions of bygone ages. Like Hegel, Strauss 
draws no distinction between the Spirit of God 
and the spirit of man. All is one Spirit. The 
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Vcdantists of India also identified the spirit of 
man with the spirit of the universe. But they 
rose to a much higher level than modern Pan- 
theists. At the present day, union with tho 
Deity means little more than the transcendental 
march of intellect; the Vedantist taught that 
it was oneness with all that is pure and holy 
in the spiritual world of blessedness [Mill, Pcnith. 
Princ. 41]. According to Strauss, religion is the 
human and revelation the divine side of that 
unity that constitutes all things one. The uni- 
versal^ of human souls, an idea taken from 
Averroes by Amalric of Bena and David of Din- 
ant, and condemned at Paris a.d. 1210, is repro- 
duced by Strauss as it was by Spinoza. “ With- 
out World God is not God” (oline Welt ist 
Gott nicht Gott) is the teaching of both Hegel 
and Strauss. Their God is not a person but 
vague personality, and cannot interfere with the 
established order of the world’s progress. The 
Christology of Strauss, like that of Hegel, treats 
with contempt the thought of the personality of 
Christ, which is a “purposeless residuum.” Human- 
ity is the Anointed of the Lord. The Incarnation 
means, not the union of two natures in one per- 
sonal subsistence, but union through the spirit of 
the Absolute and the Finite ; the Deity thinking 
and acting in universal humanity. Spinoza had 
already said as much. The Resurrection and 
Ascension are a mere representation of human 
progress by a double negation ; the negation of 
all that is worth the name of life, followed by a 
resolution of that negative condition through 
quickened union with the Absolute. Thus there 
is no room for faith or trust, no sense of indi- 
vidual support, no hope of answered prayer in 
this soulless and hopeless system. The “ sting 
of death” is ignorance of Straussian and Hegelian 
ideas ; its removal is the only “ resurrection to 
life.” Other points of the Strauss theory, as of 
German philosophy, need not to be touched upon 
here, which have less palpable points of contact 
with Pantheism, being reserved for a subsequent 
article. [Bationalists.] 

The foregoing account will have shewn that 
the entire system of German metaphysics, as 
represented by the writers instanced, is a repro- 
duction of ancient Pantheism. It is the Theoso- 
phy of the East imported into the West ; an 
avowed attempt to displace the religious idea that 
God stamped upon the soul and conscience of 
humanity from the very cradle of the race in 
Paradise. The personality of the Deity and of 
Christ, with the individual responsibility of man, 
are the weighty questions upon which men’s minds 
are to be unsettled. There is nothing original in 
the means adopted, unless indeed in their higher 
sublimation from all earthly taint of common 
sense ; “ Insana magis quam haeretica;” the pre- 
sent deification of man is the last word of German 
philosophy, which begins with the Scepticism of 
Kant and ends in the Pantheism of Hegel and 
Strauss. “ J’ai assez lu,” says Saisset, as the 
conclusion of his comparison of the successive 
systems of German philosophy [Essaie de Phil . 
Rel.\ “j’ai assez discutcS, l’age mur arrive, il faut 
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fermer ces livres, me replier au dedans de inoi, et 
lie plus consulter que ma raison.” 

[Maret, Essaie sur le Pantheisme . Dr. Mill’s 
Observations on Pantheistic Principles , etc. Sais- 
set, Essaie de Phil. Pel ig. and Descartes. Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System. Franck, Etudes Ori- 
entates and La Cabbale. Baur, K. Gesch. d. XIX . 
Jahrh . Dr. It. Williams, Christianity and Hin- 
duism. Herzog and K. Lexicon, Art. Pantheis- 
mus . Renan, Averroes and Etudes de Phil. Relig. 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Philosoph . Fischer, Gesch. d. nem 
even Phil. De G^rando, Histoire Comparee. Mil- 
man, Hist. Jews. bk. xxviii. Leibnitz, Grit. Rem. 
on Spinoza. Schleiermaclier, Gesch. d. Philosoph. 
Biogr. Univ. Spinoza. Christlieb., Leb. u. Lehre 
Joh. Scot. Erig. Staudenmayer, J. Scot. Erigena. 
Ilelfferick, Spinoza u. Leibnitz. Richter, Pan- 
theismus. Romans, Pantheismus. Barchou de 
Penhoen, Philos. Allemande. Ancillon, Fichte et 
Schell in g. Bohmer, de Panth. nom. et orig. Tlio- 
luck, die Lehre v. d. Siinde 

PAPELLARDS. A term used in the thir- 
teenth century to designate the party which 
uncompromisingly supported the Papacy. It 
was applied chiefly to the mendicant friars and 
their adherents, and with special reference to 
their pietistic affectation of poverty and their 
arrogant pretence of humility. William of St. 
Amour [a.d. 1255] uses it not only with reference 
to the mendicant friars, but also to “those young 
men and maidens itinerating about in France, 
who, under pretence of living only for prayer, 
had really no other object in view than to get rid 
of work, and live on the alms of the pious.” 
When Louis IX. was almost persuaded by the 
Dominicans to enter their order, he was nick- 
named “Rex Papellardus” [Gulielm. de Sancto 
Amore, De periculis novissimorum temp. } quoted 
in Neander’s Ch. Hist. vii. 396, Bohn’s ed.]. It 
was also a name given to the Beguins [Robert de 
Sorbonne in Biblioth. Max. Lngd. xxv. 350]. 
PARKER, THEODORE. [Rationalists.] 
PARMEXIANI or PARMEXIAXISTI. 
The usual name of the Donatists in the interior 
of Africa, derived from Parmenian, a Donatist 
bishop. [Proedestinati, lib. cap. 69.] 

PARSEES. The name given to the adherents 
of the ancient religion of Media and Persia, 
founded, probably not later than b.c. 1000, by 
the Bactrian Zarathrustra Spitama, or Zoroaster. 
They now number not more than 150,000 persons, 
some living in the north of Persia, in the town 
of Yezd and the surrounding villages, but the 
greater number in Hindostan, in the city of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood, and in some 
cities of Gujerat. Many have of late years settled, 
for purposes of trade, etc., in Calcutta, and other 
cities of Hindostan, in China, and in Great Bri- 
tain. The name “Parsees” signifies “Inhabitants 
of Ears,” or Persia. Other names by which they 
are known are, “ Zoroastrians,” from their founder; 
“Magians,” properly the name of another religion 
incorporated with that of Zoroaster; “ Ghebers” or 
“Guebers,” applied in contempt by the Mahome- 
tans to the small remnant in Persia, and said, in 
violation of all linguistic laws, to be derived from 
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the Arabic Kafir, an unbeliever ; perhaps it was 
the name of some tribe, sect, or city. 

This religion arose out of a schism from, and a 
revolt against, the primitive Aryan worship of 
nature-powers, known to us from the earliest 
portions of the Yedas. [Brahmins.] The 
common origin of these two religions is shewn 
by the similarity of many of their rites — 
the offering of the juice of the lionia or soma 
plant, and the effects ascribed to drinking it, the 
sacrifice of the horse, the investiture at initiation 
with the sacred thread. The legends of the 
sacred books strikingly resemble each other, even 
to the names of those of whom they are related. 
Their antagonism is shewn in the titles of the 
sacred Beings. In the oldest form of Brahminism, 
these, regarded as powers rather than persons, are 
known indifferently as Ahuras, or Asuras, and 
Devas. But the later development, after the rise 
of Zoroastrianism, confined the name Deva to the 
good powers, assigning that of Asura to the evil 
beings. Zoroastrianism, recognising spiritual per- 
sonal existences, reverses the names, calls the good 
spirits Ahuras, the evil Devs, while most of the 
beings hitherto worshipped are included among 
the Devs. There are very plain indications of 
the struggle both in the Zend-Avesta and in the 
Brahmanas. The causes of the schism have been 
plausibly conjectured to be of both a social, 
political, and a religious nature. It is probable 
that a portion of the ancient Aryans, abandoning 
their previous pastoral and nomad life, settled as 
agriculturalists in Bactria and other suitable dis- 
tricts. These, in consequence, became estranged 
from the other Aryan tribes, who still clung to 
their ancestral mode of living. The latter, allured 
by hope of plunder, attacked and devastated the 
settlements' of the former. The hatred which 
arose naturally extended to religion, devotion to 
which was regarded as the cause of success. 
Hence arose a divergence of views; and, in the 
end, each regarded the religion of the other as 
the source of all mischief and wickedness. [See 
Haug, Essays , 248, 249.] He who gave a 
distinctive form to the new faith of the Bactrian 
tribes was Zarathrustra (the Greek ZapaarpaSys, 
ZwpodcTTprjs, the Latin Zoroaster, Modern Persian 
Zerdoscht, Zerdusht), usually distinguished from 
those successors in the priesthood who bore the 
same title by the addition of his family name, 
Spitama. The date assigned to him varies enor- 
mously: B.c. 3000 [Bunsen, God in History , i. 
276], b.c. 1500 [Haug, Essays , 254, 255], 6th 
century b.c.; but this last date is certainly too 
late, and arose from a mistaken identification of 
the King Vistaspa, under whom he lived, with 
Darius Hystaspis. The details of his life, as 
handed down to us, are entirely legendary and 
unliistorical. We only know that he was a 
native of Bactria, living under a King Vistaspa ; 
that he was married, and had children. In the 
Vendidad he is represented as possessing super- 
natural and even divine powers, being superior 
to the Amshashspands, and next to the supreme 
Deity himself. He is styled “ The master of the 
whole living creation,” “ The abyss of knowledge 
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and truth.” His religion became predominant 
in ancient Irania, including Bactria, Media, and 
Persia, being, in course of time, adopted as the 
ollicial religion of the two latter empires, but 
undergoing various modifications and develop- 
ments. It received a great blow from the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, and under the 
Greek, semi-Greek, and Parthian kingdoms which 
were successively built upon the ruins of his 
empire, it lost almost all its influence and power. 
But on the restoration of the Persian monarchy 
by the Sassanidie [a.d. 226], the religion of 
Zoroaster was revived, purified, and re-established 
as the State religion. The remains of the sacred 
books were collected, and translated into the 
vernacular Pelilevi from the obsolete Zend. It 
was finally overthrown by the Mahometan con- 
quest [a.d. 651], and soon almost extermin- 
ated. Its votaries were forcibly converted, or 
expelled from Persia. Some took up their abode 
to the north of that country, where a few thou- 
sands, in the most wretched condition, still 
remain; others removed, first to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and then [eighth century a.d.] to 
Hindostan. 

The doctrines of the Parsee religion are con- 
tained in the remains of the sacred books, called 
the Zend-Avesta, or, more properly, Avesta-Zend, 
a contraction of Avesta-u-Zend, “ Text and Com- 
mentary.” They consist of a text, with an 
authorized commentary, equally sacred with the 
text, written in the language called Zend — a 
sister to Sanscrit, closely resembling the oldest 
form of Sanscrit, and, like it, now a dead lan- 
guage. A translation of the Zend-Avesta into 
the Pehlevi language, a corruption of Zend by 
Semitic elements, was made about the third- cen- 
tury a.d,, under the Sassanidm, when Pehlevi 
became the national speech ; and a further trans- 
lation and explanation was, at a later time, made 
into Pazcnd or Parsee, a language closely resem- 
bling modern Persian. 

Only a very small portion of the original 
Zend-Avesta now exists, the remainder having 
been destroyed, partly through the conquests of 
Alexander, but still more through the Mussulman 
conquest of Persia, a.d. 651. The Zend-Avesta 
proper contained twenty-one ATosks or books, each 
consisting of text and commentary. Of these 
the names and subjects alone are preserved, 
except the 20th, called Yendidad, which is 
entire, and some fragments. There are also 
other works included in the present Zend-Avesta, 
which either are not mentioned among the hTosks 
at all, or only imperfectly indicated. Of these 
the most important arc the Yaena, or Izesehne, and 
the Yisparad, which are more ancient than the 
Aosks, bearing the same relation to them as the 
Yedas to the hdiastras and Puranas [llaug, Essays , 
128]. The most important of all is the Izesehne 
or Yapia, which consists of two parts, divided 
into seventy-two chapters. The second part, 
containing five Gatlins, or songs in metre, is 
by far the most ancient of the Zoroastrian 
writings, and is plausibly attributed to the 
founder himself, or his immediate followers. 
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The Ya$na consists of prayers to be recited at 
the sacrificial rites. The Visparad , in twenty- 
three chapters, is a collection of prayers, of later 
date, to be used on the same occasions. The Ven- 
didetd, the code of religious, civil and criminal 
laws, above mentioned, ranks next. It is appar- 
ently fragmentary, and is evidently the work 
of many hands and times. It is composed of 
twenty-two Fargards or sections ; and may be 
divided into three parts. The first part (Farg. 
1-3) is introductory, containing an enumeration 
of regions successively created by Ormazd, and 
spoiled by Ahriman, probably indicating the 
countries over which Zoroastrianism had spread ; 
legends of a certain king Yima, and recom- 
mendations of agriculture. The second part 
(4-17) — the groundwork — contains laws, cere- 
monies, and observances, treated without ob- 
serving any order or arrangement. The third 
part (18 to end) is a sort of appendix on various 
subjects, such as spells against diseases. The 
foregoing works form the Yendidad Sad&, or 
Liturgy, and are arranged as a manual for the 
use of the priests. The Yashts , twenty-four in 
number, are hymns in praise of sacred persons, 
or ministers of Ormazd, and sacred objects — the 
sun, the stars, the horna juice, etc. There are 
also smaller collections of prayers, praises, and 
blessings, etc., for various occasions, which, with 
the Yashts, compose the Khordah-Avesta, or 
little Avesta, for the use of the laity. Accord- 
ing to Parsee tradition, the whole of the Zend- 
Avesta was composed by the Deity, and delivered 
to Zoroaster to be given to mankind. This claim 
to a divine origin is unsupported by internal 
evidence ; and probably arises from the fact that 
Zoroaster is a collective name, indicating the 
school of successors of the founder as high 
priests, from whom the Zend-Avesta chiefly 
proceeded. The text, in its present form and 
arrangement, cannot he earlier than the time of 
the Sassanidiu [a.d. 226] ; but the different parts 
are many centuries older. The Gathas, the ear- 
liest part, are probably at least as early as B.c. 
1000. To the Zend-Avesta proper is added, as a 
sort of appendix, the Bundehesh y now existing 
only in Pehlevi, a compilation of extracts and 
fragments of very different dates, treating of the 
constitution of the universe, and in its present 
form not earlier than the 7tli century a.d. 

The modern Parsees also use other works of 
later date, mostly post-Christian, which arc not 
canonical ; such as the Sadder, a manual of doc- 
trine and practice, and various catechisms, and 
other works. 

Doctrines. The religion of Zoroaster, so far 
as can he gathered from the earliest Gathas, was 
a pure Monotheism. The highest object of adora- 
tion is “Ahura Mazdao,” i.e, that Ahura which is 
Mazdao. The name appears in later times under 
the forms Auramazda (cuneiform inscriptions), 
'ilpo/jLdfjSrjs in Greek writers, Ahurmazd under the 
Sassanidjn, Ormazd among the modern Parsees. 
Its meaning has been variously explained as “ The 
living wise One,” “ The living Creator,” “ The great 
Giver of Life.” [Rawlinson, Five Monarchies , iii. 
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9G, note 10. Smith, Ancient Hist, of East, 384, 
note 11.] The conception of the supreme Deity 
is sublime. All the highest attributes, except 
that of Fatherhood, arc assigned to him. He 
is the Creator and Lord of the whole universe, 
the Creator of earthly and spiritual life. He is 
the Holy God, the Father of all Truth, the “ Lest 
Leing of all,” the Master of Purity. He is su- 
premely happy, possessing every blessing, health, 
wealth, virtue, immortality, wisdom, and abund- 
ance of every earthly good. All these he bestows 
on the good man who is pure in thought, word, 
and deed, while he punishes the wicked. All 
that is created, good or evil, fortune or misfor- 
tune, is his work. He is to be served by purity, 
truth, and goodness, in thought, word, and deed ; 
by prayers and offerings. The works of agricul- 
ture are especially pleasing to him. Ho images 
of him were allowed. In spite of some mixture 
of physical ideas, the ascription to him of health, 
the conception of him as in some sense light, the 
notion of Almra-Mazda is truly spiritual. Under 
the Supreme Leing are the Genii, who stand 
between God and man — Sraosha, the instructor 
of the prophet, the friend of God, and the pro- 
tector of the faith ; and Armaiti, the genius 
of the earth, and the guardian of piety, and 
perhaps some others. The existence of evil 
was accounted for by the supposition of two 
primeval causes, which, though opposed to 
each other, were united in every existing 
being, even in Ahura-Mazda himself, and by 
their union produced the world of material 
things and of spiritual existences. The cause of 
good is Vohu-Mano, the good mind, from which 
springs Gaya, or reality ; to it all good, true, and 
perfect things belong. The evil cause is Akem- 
Mano, “ naughty mind,” from which springs 
non-realit} T (Ajyaiti); to it all evil and delusive 
things belong. Lut, as united in Ahura-Mazda, 
the two principles are called Spento-Manyus, 
the white or holy spirit, and Angro-Manyus, 
the dark spirit. Ho personal existence is as- 
cribed to these ; they both exist in Ahura- 
Mazda, but they are opposed to one another as 
creators of light and darkness, of life and death, 
of sleep and waking. Such were the original 
Zoroastrian doctrines. Lut, in course of time, 
through the operation of the principle whereby 
abstractions become personified, this primeval doe- 
trine became corrupted into a systematic Dualism, 
which is seen fully developed in the Yendidad. 
The two causes appear as distinct and opposed 
personal beings, Ahura-Mazda or Ormazd, of whom 
Spento-Manyus is a title, and Angro-Manyus or 
Aliriman. These two existed separately and in- 
dependently from all eternity, each ruling over 
a realm of his own, and constantly at war with 
and striving to overthrow the other. All the 
good and pure creations of Ormazd are defiled 
and spoilt by those of Ahriman, who cannot create 
independently, but only brings evil into being 
to counterwork, spoil, and destroy the good works 
of Ormazd. Under each principle is a hierarchy 
of ministers, personal beings created by their 
respective lords, whom they serve and obey in 
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every way. The first created and chief of 

these to Ormazd are his six councillors, in later 
times made seven by including Sraosha or 
Ormazd himself. They arc called Amesha-Spentas 
(among the modern Parsees Amshashspands), or 
“ immortal saints,” and each rules over a special 
province of creation. These are in their origin 
personifications of abstractions representing the 
gifts of Ormazd to his worshippers. Ahriman 
has also a council of six (later, seven) evil beings, 
the counterparts of Ormazd’s councillors, who 
work evil in the spheres over which the latter 
preside. Under these, on each side, are hosts of 
other spirits. Those of Ormazd are the Yazatas 
(modern Yezds), good spirits, headed by Sraosha 
and the Fervers, invisible protectors of all created 
beings. Ahriman has the Devas or Devs, the 
exact contraries to these. The two principles 
are regarded as coequal and coeternal in the past ; 
neither is absolutely victorious as yet. Their 
strife extends throughout all creation ; every 
existing thing is ranged on one side or the other, 
nothing can be neutral. Lut at the last three 
prophets, sprung from Zoroaster, will appear, will 
convert all mankind to Zoroastrianism ; evil will 
be conquered and annihilated ; Ahriman will 
vanish for ever, and creation will be restored to 
its pristine purity. A later development still 
was made by the Zarvanian sect, probably about 
350-300 b.c. These, to save the unity of the 
Supreme, held that the two principles emanated 
from a being called Zarvan-akarana, time with- 
out bounds, into whom they will again be in the 
end absorbed. This doctrine rests on a misinter- 
pretation of texts in the Zend-Avesta [See Haug, 
Essay , etc. pp. 20, 21, 264], It is, however, still 
held by the Parsees and Guebres. Man is repre- 
sented as created by Ormazd in purity and holi- 
ness; but through the temptation of the Devs 
he fell, and became exposed to sin and evil. 
Every man is bound to choose whether he will 
serve Ormazd by good deeds, industry, and piety, 
or Ahriman by the contrary vices. According as 
he chooses, so is he rewarded or punished in 
another world. On the day following the third 
night from death, the souls of the dead are col- 
lected, and have to pass over an exceedingly 
narrow bridge, stretched over hell, /leading to 
heaven, called Chinvat Perctu, “ the bridge of 
the judge” or “ gatherer.” The wicked fall into the 
gulf below, where they are received with scoffs 
and scorn by Ahriman and his ministers, and 
live in misery, feasting on poisoned banquets, 
till the time of restitution. The good, upheld 
by good spirits, and aided by the prayers of their 
friends, pass into heaven, are received by the arch- 
angels, and dwell with Ormazd and the Amshash- 
pands. According to some authorities it is taught, 
that at the final restitution the body will rise 
again and be reunited to the soul ; but this is 
probably a later addition from Christian or 
Jewish sources. [See Haug, Essay , etc. 196, 
266 ; Pusey on Daniel , 508, s?.] The mor- 
ality of Zoroastrianism is simple, pure, and 
practical. The great duty of the faithful is to 
aid Ormazd in the struggle with evil, both 
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within the soul and without it. Truth, purity, 
piety, and industry are the highest virtues ; 
suicide, impurity, and lying the most horrible 
crimes. Virtue in thought, word, and deed is 
equally required. The religious rites consist in 
the acknowledgment of Ahura-Mazda, and the 
spiritual hierarchy under him, in frequent prayers, 
praises, and thanksgivings to them in sacrifices, 
and purificatory ceremonies. Originally images 
were forbidden, but the faith was corrupted in 
this respect under the later Persian kings by the 
adoption of foreign deities and idols, especially 
of Mithra, originally one of the Yazatas, after- 
wards looked on as the Sun-God, and Anaitis. 
The Sassanian reform restored the primitive 
purity in this respect. Luminous objects, the 
sun, moon, planets, fire, are reverenced as sym- 
bols of Ormazd ; to one of these believers turn in 
prayer. In the temples are altars fed by sacred 
fire ever kept burning, the sullying of which 
is punished by death. The priests wear masks 
when they approach it, and only touch it w T ith 
holy instruments. Great reverence is also paid 
to the other elements, earth, air, and water. These 
may not be de filed by the dead, which are there- 
fore exposed on a grating at the summit of towers 
(called towers of silence) to the birds of prey 
and the weather. When the bones are stripped 
they fall through a grating to a vault beneath. 
It is much disputed whether this reverence to 
the elements belonged to the religion of Zoroaster, 
or whether it is a later addition arising from the 
fusion with it of the Turanian elemental worship 
of the mountain regions, Armenia, Kurdistan, 
etc., of which the Magi were the priestly caste. 
Dr. Hang f Essays, 250, 251] advocates the former 
view, holding that Zoroaster himself was a “ fire 
priest;” Prof. Bawlinson, and others, for whom 
the evidence seems to. preponderate, the latter. 
[See Bawlinson, Five Monarchies , iii. 122, 136 ; 
iv. 310, 347 ; and Herodotus, App. to Bk. I. 
Essay V. ; and the article “ Magier ” in Herzog’s 
Encyldopadie , vol. viii. pp. 675, sqi] The sacri- 
fices consist of the slaying of animals, a portion 
of whose flesh is shewn to the fire, and then the 
whole victim eaten by the priests and worshippers. 
There is also the Horna ceremony, consisting in 
the extraction of the juice of the homa plant 
during prayers, the presenting it to the fire, and 
the consumption of it by the priests and worship- 
pers. This "was thought to confer immortality 
and other great gifts. A sacred meal is on certain 
occasions eaten with special blessings, prayers, 
and ceremonies, in honour of Ormazd and the 
good spirits. Confession of sins to the priests is 
practised, but ascetisism is expressly discouraged. 
Impurity is cleansed by the ceremonial washing 
with nirang, i.e. cow’s urine, accompanied by 
prayers. There are now two orders of priests, 
the Destoors and the Mobeds ; over all is a chief 
Destoor. The Modern Parsecs are very exclusive 
in their customs ; they will eat no food cooked 
by one of another religion, and only marry among 
themselves. Polygamy is forbidden, and divorce 
only allowed after nine years of barrenness. Of 
late years a party lias arisen to advocate reforms 
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in their customs and habits, such as the abolition 
of exclusiveness, of marriages of consanguinity, 
and of the use of the nirang, and this movement 
has caused much controversy among them. [On 
the present state of the Parsees, see Manners and 
Customs of the Parsers, and the Parsee Religion, 
by Dadabliai Kavroji ; The Parsees, by Dos- 
abhoi Framjee; Max Muller, Chips, I. art. vii. 
viii.] It has been strongly urged by recent 
writers that many of the scriptural doctrines, e.g . 
the resurrection of the body, the nature of the 
angels, were borrowed from Parseeisin. For a com- 
plete refutation of this theory see Pusey’s Daniel , 
Lect. ix.; Hull’s Myth. Inter p. 124. sqq. But very 
plain indications of its influence may be found in 
the later Jewish theology set forth in the Talmud 
[Quart. Rev. cxxiii. p. 456, s<?.]. The religious 
Jews were naturally more favourably inclined to 
Zoroastrianism than to the other religions with 
which they were brought in contact, resembling 
their own faith as it (lid in its Monotheism, its 
hatred of idolatry, and the purity of its moral pre- 
cepts. From it was derived the dualism of the 
Manichees and other heretics [Mil man, Hist. 
Christianity, i. 62, ed. 1867]. Mahometanism 
borrowed largely from its tenets, even to minute 
details. [Mahometans.] 

[Hyde, De Relig. vet. Persar ; Essays on the 
Sacred Language , Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsees, by Dr. Martin Haug; Bawlinson, Five 
Great Monarchies, iii. 93-136, iv. 328-347 ; and 
Translation of Herodotus, App. Essay Y. vol. i. 
346 ; “ The Sacred Books of the Zoroastrians ” 
in Miss Cobbe’s Studies New and Old of Ethical 
and Social Subjects, pp. 89-143; Bunsen, God 
in History, bk. iii. eh. 6, and App. notes D, E ; 
Egypt, iii. 474, sq. ; Max Muller, Chips from 
a German Workshop \ arts. iii. v.-viii. ; Milnian, 
Hist. Christianity, i. 62, sq. ; ii. 247, sq. ed. 
8167; Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, Lect. ix.; 
Theological Review, No. 32, for Jan. 1871, 
pp. 96-110; the articles Magier, viii. 675, sq. 
and Parsismus, xi. 115, sqq. in Herzog’s Real 
Encyldopadie. There are editions of the Zend- 
Avesta by Westergaard and Spiegel, and a Ger- 
man translation by Spiegel.] 

PABTICULAB BAPTISTS. [Baptists.] 

PASAGIAXS. A sect of Judaizing Catha- 
rists which appeared in Lombardy late in the 
twelfth or early in the thirteenth century, but 
which probably originated in the East, and took 
its name either from the fact of the emigration 
and wandering life of those who composed it, as 
if they were “ passaggieri,” birds of passage, 
always on the move either from habit or from 
fear of persecution, or from some association 
with the Crusades, for which “pasagium” was 
an ordinary name. They observed the law of 
Moses except as to sacrifices : circumcision, the 
Sabbath, and distinctions of clean and unclean 
food, all forming part of tlieir system, and hence 
they were also called “ Circumcisi.” Their 
Christology only allowed Christ to be the highest 
of created beings, and they seem to have con- 
sidered Him a kind of Demiurge by whose 
work all other creatures were brought into being. 


Paschal Controversy 

The Pasagians appealed to tlie Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in support of their 
doctrine, a fact which is met thus by Bonaeursus, 
the chief authority for their history : “ Sed quia 
hunc suum errorem Novi Testamenti ae pro- 
phetarum testimonio nituntur, proprio illorum 
gladio, Christi suffragan te gratia, sicut David 
Goliam, eundem sufFoeemus.” [Bonaeursus, Vita 
Hat ret. seu Manifestatio hceres. Cathavorum , in 
D’Achery’s Spicileg. i. 211. Gerhard. Bergam. in 
Murator. Antigq. Ital. Med. AEvi. v. 152.] 
PASAGINIANS. [Pasagians.] 

PASCAL. [Jansenists.] 

PASCHAL CONTEOVEESY. The dissen- 
sion which arose between the early Churches of 
the East and West respecting the days on which 
our Lord’s Death [ 7 racr^a crrar’pwo-i^ov] and Bes- 
surrection [7ra<jxa ava oTao-t/tor] were to be com- 
memorated. 

Whether there was originally one universal 
custom respecting the observance of these days is 
uncertain, but the difference is found in the 
second century ; and since at that early date the 
Asiatic Churches alleged that they followed a rule 
laid down by St. John and St. Philip, while the 
Boman Church alleged the authority of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, it is probable that the want of uni- 
formity out of which the controversy arose had 
existed even in the first century. 

The Eastern custom was to commemorate the 
Death of our Lord on the day of the year which 
answered to the 14th day of the Jewish month 
Nisan (that being the actual day on which it 
occurred), and the Besurrection on the third day 
following (or that answering to the 16th of Nisan), 
without any regard to the time of the week on 
which these days fell. [Quartodecimans.] 

The Western custom was to keep as Easter Day 
the Sunday following the 14th day of Nisan, and 
to commemorate the Death of our Lord on the 
preceding Friday. 

The history of this controversy is given at 
length in the Dictionary of Theology : it is 
sufficient here to say that the subject of it was 
one of the two which were placed by Constantine 
before the Council of Nicsea [a.d. 325], and that 
the original controversy was substantially settled 
by the decision of the bishops there assembled 
that Easter Day should always be a Sunday. The 
Sunday fixed by the Council was that which fol- 
lows the vernal equinox, and the Church of Alex- 
andria was directed to give good notice every year 
what Sunday that would be in the year following. 
Uniform accuracy was not obtained, however, for 
many years ; and in England the use of one cycle 
in the North and West and of another in the South 
and South-east caused Easter Day to be kept on 
different Sundays so late even as the year G64, 
when an uniform custom was established by the 
Council of Whitby. 

PASCHASIUS EADBEBTUS. The origi- 
nator of the theory that bread and wine no 
longer exist in the elements of the Holy 
Eucharist after the Body and Blood of Christ 
have become present there by the act of con- 
secration. He may thus be said to have raised 
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a controversy which has disturbed the Western 
Church for more than a thousand years. 

Paschasius Badbertus first comes into notice 
as a monk of Corbcy in Aquitaine [a.d. 831]. 
He afterwards became abbot for a few years 
[a.d. 844 851], but resigning the office, died there 
as a simple monk [a.d. 865]. A former pupil, 
named Warm (whom he addresses as Placidius), 
having become Abbot of New Corbey in Saxony, 
requested his old instructor to draw up a treatise 
on the Holy Eucharist for the guidance of his 
young community. In the year 831, therefore, 
Paschasius Badbertus wrote his work, de Sacra- 
mento Corporis et Sanguinis Christi , of which 
he presented an enlarged copy to the Emperor 
Charles the Bald in the year 844 at the 
Emperor’s own request or demand, when it 
had become the subject of controversy. 

In this treatise Badbert sets forth the ordinary 
doctrine of the Church respecting the true and 
real presence of our Lord’s Body and Blood in the 
consecrated elements, but he goes far beyond all 
previous writers in defining the mode of that 
presence, and its consequences. There had been 
scarcely any controversy hitherto on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Eucharist, although St. John 
Damascene [eirc. a.d. 740], followed by the 
second Council of Nica3a [a.d. 787] and the 
Council of Frankfort [a.d. 794], had seen cause 
to censure the application of the terms “type” 
and “figure” to the elements; while a Council 
of Constantinople [a.d. 754] had asserted their 
legitimate use : which shews the dawn of such 
a controversy. The dialectical subtlety which 
had been employed on doctrines concerning 
the Person of our Lord and the Holy Trinity 
was now, however, to be engaged for many a 
generation on those connected with the Sacra- 
ment of our Lord’s Body and Blood; and the 
full tide of strife was set flowing by the clear 
and uncompromising statements of Badbert. 

The substance of these statements is as follows. 

[1] That the very Body of Christ which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and which was immo- 
lated upon the Cross, together with the very 
Blood that belonged to that Body and was 
shed upon the Cross, are that which the com- 
municants receive (and he does pot hint at 
receiving in one kind only) in receiving the 
consecrated elements of the Holy Eucharist. 

[2] That the bread and the wine which are 
consecrated are wholly and entirely converted 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, so that 
they are no longer to be spoken of as being 
in any natural sense bread and wine. [3] 
That this conversion ordinarily takes place in 
such a manner that it is not made known to 
the senses, God permitting the appearance and 
taste of the bread and the wine to remain as a 
veil to the great miracle which He has wrought. 
[4] But that under special circumstances — to 
confirm the faith of doubters, or to satisfy the 
devotion of saints — the fact of the conversion is 
made apparent to the senses by the substance of 
Christ’s Body and Blood becoming visible, either 
in the form of a lamb, or presenting the colour 
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and appearance of flesh and blood. Only one 
such instance is narrated, but it is said to be one 
out of many [Basch. Kadbort. de Sacrum. Corp. 
d Sang. Christi. in Bill. Mu:. Lugd. xiv. 729; 
Mai tone, Vet. Script. Collect, ix. 367 ; Migne, 
Patrol, cxx.]. 

This precise definition of the nature of the 
Eucharist was a novelty in the Church, as is 
shewn by the catena? of authorities respecting 
that Sacrament which have been collected by Pa- 
melius in his Lit nr g icon } and by Gueranger in his 
Institutions Litnrgiques. It raised a controversy 
at once among the theologians of the Bene- 
dictine order, and Badbert endeavoured to prove 
his statements in a letter addressed to one of his 
monks named Frudegard, in which he collected 
passages from the Fathers [Pasch. Badbert. Opp. 
Bill. Max. Lugd. xiv. 749 ; Migne’s Patrol, cxx. 
1331]. The first to write against the novel 
opinions or definitions was Kabanus Maurus, 
Abbot of Fulda [a.d. 822-847], and afterwards 
Archbishop of Mentz [a.d. 847-856], in an 
epistle to a monk named Eigil, which has been 
lost [cf. Mabillon, Act. Sand. Ord . Bened. sa?c. 
iv. II. 591]. ’When the controversy attracted 
the attention of the Emperor Charles le Chauve 
he required Paschasius Eadbertus to place a 
copy of the treatise in his hands, and this was 
delivered to another monk of Corbey, Eatramnus, 
or Bertram, for examination. The result was an 
answer by Eatramnus in the form of a treatise 
bearing the same title as that of Badbcrt, the 
point of which is to prove that there is a differ- 
ence between the manner of Christ’s Presence 
when on earth and that of Iiis sacramental 
Presence in the Eucharistic elements ; that in 
the latter “ est quidem Corpus Christi, sed non 
corporate, sed spirituale ;” maintaining however, 
as strongly as his opponent, the reality of that 
presence [Batramn. de Corp. et Sang. Domini; 
Migne’s Patrol, exviii. 815; Oxford ed. 1838]. 
The great liturgical commentator, Walafridus 
Strabo, was also an opponent of Badbert, and 
that portion of his work which deals with the 
subject is much more in accordance with the 
writings of their Catholic predecessors [Walaf. 
Strab. de Itch. Eccl. xvi. xvii.]. Another 
opponent was Erigena, but his opinion seems 
to have been utterly at variance with that of 
the Church, being that the Eucharist is a mere 
memorial of Christ’s Death in past time, and not 
of His Presence in the Sacrament, a typical act 
of feeding by which the mind of the faithful 
communicant intellectually and piously reminds 
him of the work of his Lord [Dbllinger’s Ch. 
1 lid. iii. 73, Cox’s transl.]. 

This epoch of the thousand years’ controversy 
does not appear to have been prolonged beyond 
the death of Paschasius Eadbertus. Its revival 
by Berengarius and Lanfranc in the twelfth 
century shews, however, that it must have been 
extending its effects far and wide on the popular 
mind : and the views of Badbert were finally 
stamped upon the authoritative theology of the 
Boman Church, under the name of Transub- 
stantiation [Pict. Tiieol. s. v.\ by the fourth 
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Council of Lateran in the year 1215. [Beren- 
garius.] 

PASiSALOEYH Cl I LITE. A sect of early 
mystics who derived their name from 7rdcr<xaAos, 
a gag, and pvyx° a muzzle, it being their custom 
to place a finger across their lips and nose to 
prevent themselves from breaking silence during 
worship and meditation, as a literal fulfilment of 
the words “Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips” [Ps. cxli. 3]. St. 
Augustine wished to change the name of the sect 
to that of “ Dactylorynchitre,” unaware apparently 
that the Greek word was sometimes used for a 
gag as well as for a stake. The sect was pro- 
bably the same as that called TascodrungiteC. 
[Philast. Hcer. Ixxvi. ; Aug. Ilcer. lxiii. ; Prcedes- 
tinat. Ilcer. lxiii.] 

PASSIOXISTS. [Patrtpassiaxs.] 
PASTOBELLI. [Pastoureaux.] 

PASTOTJEEAUX, These fanatics first ap- 
peared in the north of France about 1251 a.d. 
Their rise was due partly to the growing hatred of 
the clergy, who already in the thirteenth century 
were, in the minds of the peasants, associated 
with the tyrannous lay proprietary, partly to 
the crusading frenzy, to which the piety of St. 
Louis had given a marked impetus. They also 
expressed, in an irrational way, the peasants’ 
genuine loyalty to their king, whose absence in 
Egypt served to aggravate their misery. Their 
name originated in the fact that most of those 
who took part in the movement were shepherds. 

This movement commenced in Flanders. Sud- 
denly a mysterious personage, who bore the name 
of “the Master of Hungary,” appeared in the 
villages, inviting all shepherds, herdsmen, and 
labourers to join in the work of the rescue of 
the King and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He was an aged man with a long beard and pale 
emaciated face, who, it was said, spoke all lan- 
guages by miracle, and claimed to act by direct 
authority of the Virgin. When he preached, the 
divine letter containing his instructions was kept 
clasped in one of his hands, the fingers of which 
were never even for a moment unclosed, lest he 
should lose the supernatural commission. This 
conduct readily imposed on the credulous multi- 
tude, while terror amongst the higher orders 
spread the wildest rumours as to his origin and 
character. He was said to be an apostate 
Cistercian monk; in his youth he had denied 
Jesus Christ ; he had been, nay, was a Maho- 
metan ; he it was that in his youth had led 
the crusade of children who had plunged by 
thousands into the sea or been sold in slavery to 
the Saracens ; finally, lie was an emissary of tho 
Sol dan of Egypt. Most of this is manifest fable ; 
but this person’s facility for preaching makes it 
probable that he was really a monk, while 
his title, “ the Master of Hungary,” leads to the 
suspicion that he was in some way connected 
with the Bulgarian Manichees. He certainly had 
great powers of organization, for, as he proceeded 
through France, and as his following of credulous 
boors was augmented by numbers of profligate 
desperadoes, ho appears to have instituted and 
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maintained a tolerable discipline. Two lieu- 
tenants, who bore the title of masters, and 
numerous captains of thousands, received his 
orders and transmitted them to the obedient 
multitude. 

Marching through Flanders and Picardy, lie 
entered Amiens at the head of thirty thousand 
men ; thence he passed to the Isle of France, 
gathering the whole labouring population in his 
wake. Xone of the cities dared to close their 
gates against him ; the horde of shepherds had 
become an army. On their banners were em- 
blazoned the Lamb and the Cross, the Virgin 
with her angels appearing to the Master. In 
battle array they reached Paris to the number 
of one hundred thousand men. Blanche, the 
Queen Regent, in some wild hope that these 
fierce peasants might themselves aid in achiev- 
ing, or compel others to achieve, the deliverance 
of her son, suffered them to be admitted into the 
capital. 

But now their hostility to the Church became 
apparent. They not only usurped all the priest- 
ly functions, performed marriages, distributed 
crosses, offered absolution to those who joined their 
crusade, but they inveighed against the vices of 
the priesthood. “ They taunted,” says Matthew 
Paris, “the Minorites and the Friar preachers 
as vagabonds and hypocrites ; the White Monks” 
(the Cistercians) “as covetous of lands and the 
robbers of flocks ; the Black Monks ” (the 
Benedictines) “as proud and gluttonous; the 
canons as half-laymen given to all manner 
of luxury; the bishops as hunters, hawkers 
and voluptuaries.” It is noteworthy that the 
popularity of the Pastoureaux, at least in the 
cities, was won by thus heaping reproaches on the 
mediaeval clergy. 

The Master, emboldened by impunity (he had 
actually been admitted into the presence of the 
Queen), now worked his will in Paris. Mounted 
in the pulpit of the Church of St. Eustache, wear- 
ing a bishop’s mitre, he preached and blessed and 
consecrated, married and granted divorces ; while 
his swarming followers mercilessly slew the priests 
who endeavoured to oppose them. After a short 
stay they quitted the city. The unwieldy host 
divided into three bodies. One went towards 
Orleans and Bourges, one towards Bordeaux, one 
to the Mediterranean coast. The first troop, led 
by the Master in person, entered Orleans, not- 
withstanding the resistance of the bishop and 
the clergy. Finding the populace favourable to 
the insurgents, the bishop issued his inhibition 
to all clerks, ordering them to keep aloof from 
the profane assembly. Unfortunately the com- 
mand was not obeyed. Some of the younger 
scholars were induced to attend the preaching 
which had awed Paris and her University. One 
of them foolishly interrupted the preacher; he 
was immediately struck down ; the scholars were 
pursued ; many were killed. The bishop laid 
the city under an interdict and fled. Leaving 
Orleans they shortly reached Bourges, where, 
penetrating into the Jewish quarter, they 
plundered the houses, and massacred the inhabi- 
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tants. Here the executive, at length convinced 
of their danger, decided to act. The moment 
selected was judicious, for the Pastoureaux 
were not expecting opposition. The Master was 
about to, or had failed to, perform some pretended 
miracle when the assault was commenced. A 
soldier rushed forth and clove the head of the 
Master ; the royal bailiff and his men-at-arms 
fell on the panic-stricken followers ; the excom- 
munication was read ; such of the shepherds as 
were not massacred were hanged. Simon de 
Montfort at Bordeaux adopted similar measures 
with the second division. Their leader was 
seized and thrown into the Garonne, his followers 
cut down by the soldiery or hanged by the 
magistrates. The third division, which reached 
Marseilles about the same time, met with a 
similar fate. 

Seventy years later, in the time of Philip V., 
this spasm of fanaticism was repeated. This rising, 
which was almost identical in character with that 
already described, took place under the same 
pretence of a crusade, though under a very 
different king. Again the leader was a priest 
and monk who claimed supernatural gifts ; again 
the disciples were found amongst the miserable 
peasants. The insurrection, perhaps more ex- 
tended in scope, meeting with no encouragement, 
was less terrible in result. These enthusiasts 
commenced their career as mere mendicants, and 
it was not until many of them had been hanged 
that, in self-defence, they displayed any violence. 
It Avas with this object that the large body which 
reached Paris in the spring of 1320 a.d. com- 
menced hostilities. Encamping in the Pre aux 
Clercs they claimed the release of their imprisoned 
brothers, and, in default, forced the prison of St. 
Martin, St. Germain, and the Chatelet, and set 
at liberty the inmates. Having succeeded in 
this rescue they set off southward. This time 
they appear to have passed by the great cities of 
Central France, but 40,000 entered Languedoc 
and commenced a massacre of the Jews. At 
Verdun, on the Garonne, a royal castle whither 
the Jews had fled for protection, a frightful 
butchery took place. At Auch, Gimont, Castel 
Sarrasin, Toulouse and Gaillac, similar cruelties 
were perpetrated. They then hurried to Avig- 
non, but failed to enlist the sympathies of the 
Pope. John XXII. excommunicated them, 
alleging as the ground of this measure that they 
had taken the cross without papal authority. 
Further, he invoked the civil power, and found 
the Seneschal of Carcassonne only too obedient. 
By his orders all the roads in the district were 
rendered impassable, all the supplies of provisions 
stopped. Thus hemmed in on all sides, in a 
malarious and barren country, the greater part 
of the Pastoureaux perished of famine and 
disease, and the survivors were put to death. So 
suddenly began and ended these two outbreaks 
of religious Jacquerie. 

Literature of Pastoureaux. The original au- 
thorities as to the earlier fanatics are Matthew 
Paris and "William of Xangis, of the latter 
the Continuator Nangii. Of modern accounts 
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Sismondi’s History of France , vols. vii. and ix., 
and Velly’s, v. and viii., are the best. See also 
I)n Cange, s. v. Pastordli. 

PATER INI. An Italian name for tho Pauli* 
cians, or Manicha'an heretics who migrated from 
Bulgaria to Italy in the eleventh century. The 
name was used as a common designation of here- 
tics in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
was also given by married priests to those who 
opposed the marriage of the clergy, as if such 
opposition indicated a Manichtean view of mar- 
riage [Mosli. Fed. Hist. ii. 33, n. 2, Stubbs’ ed.]. 
As the word “ pataria ” signifies, in the dialect 
of Milan, “a popular faction,” it has been sup- 
posed by some that the opponents of the clergy 
were called Paterini on account of their popu- 
larity, and that these being generally infected 
with the Albigensian errors, the name became a 
common designation of heretics [Ncander, Fed . 
llist. vi. G7, Bohn’s transl.]. The Patarins were 
among the sects condemned by the Council of 
Lateran, a.d. 1179 [Harduin’s Concil. vii. 1 63]. 

PATERNIANI. A sect of Manichaean here- 
tics mentioned by St. Augustine and Prrndes- 
tiuatus as believing that the upper or intellec- 
lectual part of the body was created by God, and 
the lower or sensual part by the Evil One. They 
were also called Venustians, and were condemned 
for their immorality as well as their heresy by 
Pamasus in a council held at Pome in a.d. 3G7. 
[Aug. Ilceres . lxxxv. ; Proudest. Hceres. lxxxv. ; 
Labbe’s Concil. ii. 1038.] 

PATRICIAN!. A sect named by all the 
early lieresiologists as followers of a heretic 
named Patricius, whom Philaster describes as a 
Roman [Philast. Hceres. lxii.]. They maintained 
the principle afterwards common to all Mani- 
chcean heretics, that the substance of the body 
was created by the Evil One and not by God; and 
this they carried to such a length that they 
justified self-destruction as a righteous act, by 
which a man becomes perfect through separation 
from his evil body [Aug. Ilceres. Ixi. ; Prcedest. 
liter. Ixi.]. St. Augustine also classes them 
with Basil ides, Carpocrates, Marcion, and other 
precursors of the Manichees, as repudiating the 
Holy Scriptures [Aug. contr. Adversctr. Ley. et 
Froph. ii.]. Nothing is known of Patricius be- 
yond the bare statement of Philaster, and as the 
heresy of which he is said to be the founder is 
not mentioned by Epiphanius, Danmus thinks it 
probable that it arose after his time, perhaps 
about a.d. 380. PraMestinatus says that the 
Patricians sprung from the northern parts of 
Numidia and Mauritania. 

PATRIPASS1ANS. As their name imports, 
the Patripassians held that God the Father be- 
came incarnate, and suffered for the redemption 
of man. This heresy presupposes a denial of the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead [Monar- 
ciiiaxs], and the word Father, in the statement 
of the Patripassian tenet, is not used to signify 
the Father of the Begotten Word, but to signify 
the Godhead, One single Hypostasis, the Father 
of all. 

It will be readily seen that there may be two 
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forms of Patripassianism ; one, which in the Per- 
son of the Redeemer substitutes for the Divine 
Nature of the Word the one undistinguished 
God ; tho other, which attributes a capacity of 
suffering to the Godhead itself. The former 
asserts that the Father of all becoming incarnate, 
suffered in the same way as Catholic doctrine 
asserts that Christ suffered, namely, as to the 
Human Nature, not as to the Divine Nature, 
which is Itself impassible : the latter, not ex- 
cluding this suffering of the One Person consti- 
tuted of Two Natures, asserts that the very 
Nature of the Godhead is itself passible. The 
former of these two doctrines was ascribed to the 
Praxeans and Sabellians, and it followed so 
directly from their Monarchian tenets, compared 
with their estimate of the Person of the Re- 
deemer, that it may be doubted whether their de- 
nial of Patripassianism was really anything more 
than a denial of the latter doctrine. The former 
doctrine again was avowed by the Noetians, 
and there is some reason to think that they 
held also the latter. [Praxeans. Sabellians. 
Noetians.] The latter doctrine is also involved 
in the Arian and Apollinarian heresies. Pearson 
lias pointed this out as a thing not generally 
understood. To his words, The infinite Nature 
cannot ', by any external acquisition , i.e. by the 
assumption of humanity, be any way changed in 
its intrinsical and essential Perfections , he sub- 
joins the note, That Arius made the Nature of 
the Word to suffer in the Flesh is not so frequently 
and plainly delivered as his heresy , condemned 
(d Nice, is known [Expos, of the Creed , Art. 
iv. p. 187, cd. 1741]. To the authorities which 
Pearson gives may be added that of Athanasius, 
who says of the Apollinarians that they must 
either with Marcion make the Death and 
Resurrection a mere appearance, or with Arius 
declare the Godhead of the Logos to be 
passible \cont. Apollin . ii. 12]. Of these two 
forms of error, the former is repugnant to the 
Christian mind rather from the antecedent error 
of the denial of the Persons of the Godhead 
[Monarciiians], than from the consequent error 
itself. For this consequent error, great as it is, 
does not of itself violate the sanctity of the God- 
head, as the second form of Patripassianism 
does, inasmuch as it attributes to the Oeorys 
of the single Hypostasis that (and no more) 
which Catholic doctrine attributes to the Oeorys 
of the "Word. But the second form of Patripas- 
sian error “ harbours so low an estimation of 
the Divine Nature as to conceive it capable of 
diminution. It makes the Essence of the God- 
head subject to the sufferings of the flesh” 
[Pearson, loc. cit.\ 

The Aquileian Church added to its Credo 
in Dcnm the words Invisibili et Impassibili . 
Rufinus states this was done to meet the Sabellian 
heresy. Ilis commentary applies the words to the 
denial of the two forms of Patripassianism which 
have been named. But, regarding the Aquileian 
Creed, see Ffoulkes on The Athanasian Creeds ch.i. 

PATTALORYNCIII TES. [Passaloryn- 
chites]. 
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PAULI AXISTS. The followers of Paul of 
Samosata. [Samosatenes.] 

PAULIANISTS. [Paulite] 

PAULICIANS. These liereties were a Maui- 
ehcean sect of Asiatic origin, and first appeared in 
the western part of Armenia in the seventh cen- 
tury. At that period the primitive Maniehmanism 
of Africa, directly derived from the teaching of 
Mani, (and which at no time possessed continuous 
communication with the East,) had been for more 
than a century crushed or dispersed by Pcoman 
persecution; and the sources of Paulicianism must 
be sought therefore in the body of Manichman 
influence and belief, which, after the execution 
of Mani, found a refuge from proscription within 
the eastern frontier of the Eoman Empire. There, 
for more than three centuries, the heresy learned 
to modify its language and institutions in accord- 
ance with the requirement of an orthodox but 
unsettled country ; and when it appears in the 
seventh century under the name of Paulicianism, 
it is found to bear evident traces of this modifi- 
cation. Thus we find the Paulicians, while 
retaining the characteristic errors of Manichaean 
dualism, both renounced the dangerous dogma 
of the apostlesliip of Mani and explained or re- 
jected the more odious portions of his teaching, 
and it is thus that the Paulician heresy may be 
said to represent a reformed or schismatic devel- 
opment of Manichaeism. 

The precise origin and date of the title “Pauli- 
cian” is wrapt in some obscurity, but, at any 
rate, the name is not older than the seventh cen- 
tury and the reign of Constans IT. Its origin is 
attributed to one Paul, the son of a Maniehaean 
woman named Callinice, who with his brother 
John is said to have preaehed the reformed heresy 
in the country lying near the sources of the 
Euphrates. This story however rests on no solid 
foundation, and is probably a AVestern invention. 
Even if such a person as this Paul did exist, his 
fame has been eclipsed by the more fruitful 
labours of Constantine, who must be looked upon 
as the real founder of the Paulician sect. For 
seven-and-twenty years (that is, from about the 
year 660 to 687 a.d.) this Constantine, or Syl- 
vanus, as he was afterwards called, laboured to 
erect the Paulician chureli. Starting from Man- 
analis, near Samosata, he preached throughout 
Armenia and Pontus, and the success of his 
missionary enterprise was so great that it at 
length provoked the interference of Constan- 
tinople. An imperial commissioner, by name 
Simeon, was despatched by Constantine Pogona- 
tus, the fourth of the Heraelian emperors, to 
Colonia, the scene of this preacher’s latest success; 
but the conduct of the Paulicians so favourably 
affected him that he exchanged the role of perse- 
cutor, first for that of convert, subsequently for 
that of martyr. An apostate (Justus) betrayed his 
former brethren, and enabled the Byzantine govern- 
ment everywhere to detect and punish the heresy. 
Though marked with the usual circumstances of 
cruelty on the part of the imperial authorities, 
and of devotedness on the part of the heretics, 
the persecution was wholly ineffectual, and in 
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the reign of the emperor’s successor another Paul 
revived and extended the heresy in Cappadocia. 

Whatever was the precise origin of the Paulician 
name, it is certain that these heretics claimed the 
special protection or a monopoly of the pure doc- 
trine of the Apostle of the Gentiles; but notwith- 
standing this claim, and notwithstanding the 
invariable assumption by their leaders of names 
which (like Sylvanus, Tyehicus, Titus, and Timo- 
thy) are peculiarly connected with the ministry 
of St. Paul, the tenets of the Paulicians were 
distinctively Manichman and by no means Pauline. 
They however emphatically repudiated the apos- 
tleship of Mani [ 7 rpoOvfAMs dvaOefiarl^ova-L 2ku- 
0'iavov BouSSav re kou Mavevra, Photius, i. c. 4], 
but, except that they rejected his individual in- 
spiration, they differed as to no material dogma 
from the old Manichmans. They taught the 
essential evil of matter, the eternal hostility of 
the two principles; they denied the inspiration of 
the Old Testament and the Deity of the Jehovah; 
they despised the Cross, and, holding the Valen- 
tinian doctrine that the spiritual Christ passed 
the body of the Virgin like water through a pipe, 
were naturally accused of insulting her memory; 
they taught a purely illusory baptism, and had 
no Eucharist at all; they excluded their ministers 
or scribes (who bore the humble title of o-vveK- 
877 /xot, or fellow-voyagers) from all government in 
their community; above all, they were ieonoclasts, 
and placed the Scriptures in the hands of the 
laity. The greater part of these errors were, it 
will be seen, shared by the early diseiples of 
Mani. The abandonment of the Eucharist, of 
which the older sectaries retained but a meaning- 
less profanation, is but the natural development 
of the leading tenets of dualism, and the subor- 
dination of the clergy is only a matter of disci- 
pline. An apparently graver difference exists in 
the fact that the Paulicians blended the two 
orders of virtue, the “ perfect” and the catechu- 
men; but this was a modification natural enough 
in a comparatively barbarous community, nor is 
it other than a reasonable development of that 
equality between the lay and clerical perfect which 
was a fundamental principle, or, at least, an invari- 
able usage of ancient Manichseism. These changes 
had moreover the specific advantage, of giving to 
the Paulicians a more consistent and rational 
creed, and a more united and enthusiastic com- 
munion. They were enabled, too, in this way, to 
combine the discordant elements of democracy and 
sacerdotalism, for each Paulician respected in 
himself the sacredness of an individual “perfect.” 
But few differences existed in the two eanons : 
the Paulicians certainly, the Manich seans possibly, 
excluded the Petrine Epistles, and the former, 
while including the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistle of the Paulician Sergius, rejected the works 
of Mani, which indeed had probably early disap- 
peared, or at least were not easily accessible in 
Armenia. Finally, by substituting for the crude 
method of denial of the authenticity of adverse 
scripture the more convenient system of meta- 
phorical explanation, they avoided the charge, if 
not the punishment, of sacrilege. 
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From the close of the seventh century to the 
middle of the ninth the Fauliciaiis su tiered con- 
tinuous and unremitting persecution. If wo 
except, as a measure of kindness, the transporta- 
tion in the eighth century by the Emperor 
Copronynms of a small colony from Asia to 
Thrace, and perhaps one short time of truce in 
the reign of Nicephoros Logothcta, the treatment 
which the Asian Paulicians, from the time of 
their first appearance, received from the emperors 
fully justifies their subsequent revolt. Even 
heretical emperors were unable to afford them 
much protection, for as iconoclasts they were too 
unpopular to venture on the open toleration of 
an odious heresy, and the orthodox princes had 
no temptation to be lenient. Constantine Pogo- 
natus and Justinian II. head the list of persecu- 
tors, while Leo the Armenian and the glutton 
Michael, who eclipsed their fame, were in turn 
cast into the shade by the Empress Theodora, 
who, while she restored the images to the Eastern 
Church, promised it the absolute extirpation of 
the Manicha?an heretics. During her brief reign 
no less than 100,000 Paulicians perished by the 
imperial cruelty. The whole sect revolted. Led 
by Karbeas, himself an officer of the imperial 
army, whose father had been impaled by the 
imperial executioner, they established themselves 
at Tephrice, a fortress in the mountains of Trebi- 
zond, and there, in alliance with the Saracen 
emir, they preserved their independence, and 
harassed the dominions of the Emperor. The 
imperial forces, led by Michael the drunkard, 
were quite unable to cope with the enthusiasts, 
and suffered at their hands a shameful defeat 
under the walls of Samosata. On the death of 
Karbeas, the place of leader was supplied by 
Chrysocheir, a heretic of equal ability and greater 
fierceness. Under his standard the Paulicians 
enjoyed the pillage of Nice, Nicomcdia, and 
Ancyra, and stabled tlieir horses in the famous 
church of the Ephesians; but he at length fell in 
an obscure skirmish, and Basil the Macedonian 
reduced the impregnable Tephrice. From that 
time, though far from being exterminated, and 
always dangerous by their alliance with the 
Mahometan sultans, they never again seriously 
threatened the peace of the Empire. Throughout 
these troubles the Paulician colony of Coprony- 
mus had remained unmolested in its Thracian 
home. By the close of the ninth century the 
Paulician preaching had perverted the faith of 
the Bulgarians, and caused alarm and sorrow to 
the provincial archbishop. In the next century 
(the tenth) they were reinforced by a large and 
powerful colony, which John Zimisccs trans- 
ported into Thraeia from the mountains of 
Pontus. They soon obtained possession of 
Philippopolis; their courage made them favourites 
with the Bulgarians, on whom they conferred 
their heretical faith, and with whom they were 
confounded in their national appellation. Their 
valour made them respected by the Government, 
hut tlieir missionary zeal was terrible to the 
Church. The close of the tenth century is 
marked by the rise in Bulgaria of an obscure 
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body of dissenting heretics, a circumstance 
strongly testifying to the robust condition of 
Paulician Maniclueism. [Bogomiles.] 

The last persecution of the Paulicians, which 
was comparatively bloodless, was undertaken by 
Alexius Comnenus at the close of the eleventh 
century. He had more than once recognised the 
valour and punished the independence of his 
Bulgarian troops. lie now adopted a character- 
istic scheme of conversion. Fixing his winter 
quarters near the Paulician capital, he superin- 
tended the erection of an orthodox rival in the 
city of Alexiopolis. Thence for many weeks 
the Emperor T/HoTcatSe/varos (brooToAos, as his 
daughter devoutly terms him, preached and 
argued against the dangers of heresy. Honours 
and emoluments were showered on the converts ; 
the obstinate suffered imprisonment and confisca- 
tion. The new city built expressly for those who 
yielded to the imperial persuasion was enriched 
with every privilege the Empire could bestow. 
Many converts were made, for the greedier and 
less zealous Paulicians readily accepted the gold 
and the orthodoxy of the Emperor. Philippo- 
polis, divided against itself, was wrested from 
their hands ; the leaders who were faithful to 
their error were imprisoned or exiled, and their 
property distributed among their less faithful 
brothers. Eor once cruelty was absent from the 
councils of the imperial inquisitor, and the only 
heretic who suffered death was Basil, the deluded 
founder of the wretched Bogomiles. On the de- 
parture of Alexius from Bulgaria, an event 
soon followed by his death, most of the con- 
verted heretics recanted, and the old faith of 
Paulicianism recovered its former influence ; but 
its missionary zeal was on the wane, and with its 
loss of activity its distinctive character disappears. 
Before the thirteenth century it seems to have 
succeeded in establishing relations with the sects 
of Italy and France, the scene of the latest de- 
velopment of revived Maniclueism. But from 
the close of the eleventh century Paulicianism as 
such ceases to be significant. 

After the eleventh century the history of 
Paulicianism is involved in obscurity, and con- 
fused so much by the rise, development and 
destruction of the Albigensian movement that it 
is difficult to decide how much of later Mani- 
chreism can properly be called Paulician. At 
the end of the twelfth century Matthew Paris 
informs us that a Paulician pope or primate 
named Bartholomew governed from some spot on 
the confines of Bulgaria affiliated societies in 
France and Italy. This probably is the error of 
an ill-informed person, although it is reasonabl} T 
clear that community of creed and interest had 
at that date brought the Maniclueism both of 
East and West into eommmunication. After the 
destruction of the Albigensian lieresy [Alhi- 
gexsesJ Western Maniehafism in its ineffectual 
life in Bosnia must have drawn much of its 
vitality from Paulician sources, but in the absorb- 
ing interest of the struggle between Christian and 
Mahometan the existence of these inhabitants 
of a barbarous district was almost forgotten. In 
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tlie middle of the fifteenth century two “ Way- 
wodes,” or native princes of Bosnia, are recorded 
as having supported the Maniclicean heretics, and 
in the same century these Paulicians (if they 
may be so termed) tasted for the last time gen- 
uine orthodox persecution. This persecution, 
commenced by Stephen Thomas, King of Bosnia, 
in a.d. 1420, was carried on by Stephen Thomas, 
his successor, and was terminated about the year 
a.b. 1463 by the conquest of the country by the 
Ottoman Turks. Prom time to time various 
dignitaries, of whom the most renowned was the 
Cardinal Carvalho, have claimed the honour of 
having converted the Paulicians, and it is certain 
that they attracted the attention both of Nicolas 
V. and Pius II. The latest missionary efforts 
directed towards them were due to Deodatus of 
Sophia, w r ho attempted the conversion of some 
Munich a?ans on the borders of Bulgaria about the 
close of the seventeenth century. At the present 
day a few barbarous heretics still hold dualistic 
opinions in the Danubian provinces, and these 
have also been classed with the Paulicians, but 
they are known to practise bloody sacrifices, and 
by their barbarism they would seem more akin 
to the Bogomiles than to the Paulicians. At 
present an accurate account of their religion and 
opinions is wholly wanting. 

[Petrus Siculus, Historia Mamchceovum; Pho- 
tius, contra Recentiores Maniclueos ; Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti, Continuatov ; Anna Comnena, 
Alexias . Some very curious information is also to 
be found, particularly in relation to the atrocious 
charges made against all Maniclieeans, in Johan- 
nes Philosophus Ozniensis, Armenorum Cattail , 
Opera , ed. Hucher. Mosheim, Ecclesiastical Ills - 
tory , cent. ix. ; and Gibbon, Roman Empire , 
chap, liv., give the best modern accounts.] 

PAULI JO ANNITES. A name given to the 
Attingians, and sometimes to the Paulicians in 
general, from Paul and John, the founders of the 
heresy. 

PAULUUE. An obscure sect of the Acephali, 
followers of Paul, a patriarch of Alexandria, who 
was deposed by a council [a.d. 541] for his 
uncanonical consecration by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and who, after his deposition, sided 
with the Monophysites [Niceph. Hist. Eccl. xlix.]. 
They are mentioned under the name of Paulian- 
ists in the treatise on the reception of heretics 
which was written by Timothy of Constantinople 
[Timoth. de Triplici Recept. Ilceret. in Cotelerii 
Monument, iii. 377]. 

PAULUS. [Eationalists.] 

PAUPEEES CATHOLICI. A society formed 
under the auspices of Innocent III. [a.d. 1198- 
1216], composed of Waldenses who had returned 
to the Church, and intended as a missionary 
community for the conversion of others. The 
ecclesiastics and better educated were to busy 
themselves with preaching, exposition of the 
Bible, religious instruction, and controversy with 
the sectarians. Others not qualified to undertake 
such work as this were to live in communities by 
themselves, occupied in devotion and good works. 
The Pope granted them several concessions, in 
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accordance with the prejudices of the Waldenses ; 
as, for example, that they should not be called 
upon to take up arms except against the heathen, 
nor to take an oath in courts of law in any but 
criminal causes. The society was originated by 
Durand of Osca, and maintained itself for many 
years in Catalonia under his guidance. But it 
seems never to have met with the success that it 
ought to have done, the vwong-lieadedness of the 
Waldenses, like that of the later Puritans, stand- 
ing in the way of all reasonable schemes of com- 
prehension. [Neander’s Eccl. Hist. vii. 361.] 
PAUPEEES DE LOME A EDI. [Waldenses.] 
PAUPEEES DE LUGDUNO. [Waldenses.] 

PECULIAE PEOPLE. A quite recent sect 
of very ignorant people, found chiefly in Kent, 
whose principles are very similar to those of the 
American Tunkers, The characteristic which 
has been most prominently brought forward is 
their refusal to adopt any material means for 
recovery from sickness ; their dependence being 
placed entirely on prayer. 

PELAGIANS. An influential school which 
sprang up early in the fifth century, and which 
derived its appellation from its founder Pclagius. 
Its distinctive feature was the denial of original 
sin and its consequences. 

[I.] The Greek name by which the founder of 
this school is familiarly known is merely a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ Marigena,” or the Welsh 
“ Morgan,” and he is sometimes called “ Brito,” 
either to denote his nationality or to distinguish 
him from another Pelagius of Tarentum. St. 
Jerome says that “by descent he belonged to the 
race of the Scots in the neighbourhood of the 
Britons,” 1 that “ he was heavy from feeding on 
Scotch porridge.” 2 A Christian poet describes 
Pelagianism as — 

“Dogma quod antiqui satiatum felle dracoms 
Pestifero vomuit coluber sermone Britannus.” 

[Prosper, de Ingrcct. cap. i.] 

Some description has also reached us of his 
personal appearance; he had broad shoulders, a 
thick neck, and a fat face; 3 and these physical 
characteristics may have suggested the charge of 
voluptuousness, 4 which is not supported on any 
other grounds. The exact time and place of his 
birth are uncertain, although tradition fondly 
pointed to the year b.c. 354, the date of the 
birth of his great future antagonist St. Augustine 
[Dempster, Eccles. Hist of Scotland]. He em- 
braced the monastic profession, and became a 
monk in the famous abbey of Bangor, or, accord- 
ing to another account, its abbot, with tv r o thou- 
sand or more monks obedient to his rule [Ussher, 
Eccles. Brit. Antiq. cap. viii.]. 5 There is no his- 
torical ground for the belief that Pelagius resided 

1 “Ilabet enim progeniem Scoticje gentis, de Britan- 
norum vicinia.” [Hier. in preefat. lib. 3, in Jeremiam .] 

2 “ Scotorum pnltibus prnegravatus. ” [ibid.] 

3 Balneis epulisque uutritus, latos humeros gestans 
robustamque ceruiem, prseferens etiam in fronte pingue- 
dinem.” [Paulus Orosius in Apolog. c. 27.] 

4<< Monaelius voluptuosus.” [Isidore of Pelusium, 
quoted by Baronius, Ann. v. p. 305.] 

5 Several other facts of a legendary character in the 
life of Pelagius are recorded in Ussher s Eccles. Brit . 
Antiq. cap. viii. ix. 
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in early life in Eastern Europe, or that lie is to 
be identified with a monk of the same namo 
whom St. Chrysostom alludes to as having gono 
astray [Chrysost. Ep. iv. tom. iii. p. 507] ; it 
seems to have been based on [a] his acquaintance 
with the Greek language, [A] his oriental tone of 
thought, and [<*] the intellectual rather than 
practical character of the heresy, all of which 
may be only proofs of the intimate connection 
which early existed between the British and 
Eastern Churches. Towards the close of the 
fourth century he left Britain for Italy, and took 
up his quarters at Itome, where he became 
acquainted with several of the leading ecclesias- 
tics of the time; among them the saintly Pau- 
linas, afterwards Bishop of Nola [a.d. 409-421]; 
Bufinus of Aquileia ; Ccelestius, variously de- 
scribed as an Italian or a Scotchman, his future 
companion in thought and travel, and almost 
equally famous with himself. In the year 411, 
after the sack of Borne by the Goths under Alaric, 
Pelagius and Ccelestius left Italy in company 
for Africa, where, after a very few years together, 
Pelagius left his companion encountering the 
strong opposition of the African prelates, and 
took up his abode in Palestine, where he first 
found a friend and then a foe in Jerome, at that 
time resident in Bethlehem. Pelagius had by 
this time acquired both a fame for his learning 
and a reputation for his piety. This is frequently 
and candidly admitted by St. Augustine \<le 
Peccnt. Mcr . et Rem. iii. 1, Ep. clxxxvi. 1, etc.], 
and is attested by the fact that he was requested 
by Juliana, a noble Boman lady of the Anician 
family, then an exile in Africa, to write a letter 
to her daughter Demetrias on her profession of 
virginity. In this letter, which is extant among 
Jerome’s works, he for the first time expressed his 
views in print in such a manner as to cause 
letters of remonstrance and confutation to be 
composed by St. Augustine, and Alypius, Bishop 
of Tagaste. Soon afterwards [a.d. 415], he 
was publicly accused of heresy by Paulus Orosius, 
a young Spanish ecclesiastic sent into Palestine 
by St. Augustine, nominally to study under 
Jerome, but in reality to raise opposition against 
the teaching of Pelagius. The synod before 
which the charge was investigated was held at 
Jerusalem, and presided over by its bishop John, 
who was extremely partial, if not friendly to 
the accused, and inclined to resent the vehement 
conduct of Orosius. Much difficulty was caused 
by the inability of Orosius to speak Greek and 
of the Council to speak Latin, while Pelagius, 
who was acquainted with both languages, was 
placed in a position of advantage. It was 
eventually resolved to refer the whole contro- 
versy to Pope Innocent I., which was tantamount 
to shelving it at least for the present. But it 
was not to sleep. About this time Jerome pub- 
lished his three books against Pelagianism, in the 
form of dialogues between Atticus and Critobulus, 
the former a Catholic and the latter a Pelagian 
[printed in S. Aug. Opp. vol. x. Benedict, edit.]. 
A fresh accusation was laid against him within 
the same year, at the instance of Heros of 
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Arles and Lazarus of Aix (Aquce), two deposed 
Gallican bishops, beforo Eulogius, metropolitan 
of Caesarea. A synod of fourteen bishops was 
held at Liospolis (Lydda) for its investigation — 
the S y nodus Miser ah [Us of Jerome [Epist. 79, 
edit. Vella rs]. Neither of the accusers appeared, 
pleading illness as an excuse. Orosius also was 
absent, and Pelagius, skilled in controversial 
tactics, succeeded in securing his own acquittal 
on consenting to disavow the opinions held by 
Ccelestius, and condemned at the Synod of Car- 
thage [a.d. 412]. Even this he did in an equivocal 
manner. In the first place, he would only find 
fault with them as foolish instead of erroneous ; 
in the second place, he adopted hypothetical 
language, “ whether these are Ccelestius’ sayings 
or not, let them look to it that say they are his. 
I never held so, and I do anathematize any one 
that so holds.” Pelagius was very pleased with 
this result ; he wrote exultingly to announce it 
to St. Augustine, and was encouraged to bring 
out his work on Free-will. But the African 
Church was not content with the verdict of the 
small assemblage of Diospolis. Several synods 
were convoked, one at Carthage attended by sixty- 
eight bishops, another at Milevum by sixty-one 
bishops; at both, in consequence mainly of in- 
formation afforded by Orosius, Pelagius was con- 
demned, and Pope Innocent I., on being appealed 
to by such leading prelates as St. Augustine of 
Hippo, Alypius of Tagaste, and Aurelius of 
Carthage, yet without asking or receiving any 
explanation from the Pelagian party, confirmed 
their verdict. But in the next year Innocent 
died [a.d. 417], and was succeeded on the papal 
chair by Zosimus. Ccelestius forthwith appeared 
at Borne with letters in his favour from Prayllius, 
who had lately succeeded John in the see of 
Jerusalem, and Pelagius. He was granted several 
private interviews, at which he tried to persuade 
the new pope that certain of Pelagius’ views 
about original sin were mere superfluous specula- 
tions [St. Aug. Opp. vol. x. app.p. 97], and in proof 
of whose orthodoxy he presented a long creed, 
the two last clauses of which are here quoted, to 
prove in how nearly orthodox language the 
Pelagians were ready to express their views on 
free-will, and how humble an attitude they were 
ready to assume before a favourable pope. 

“ Free-will we do so own as to say that we 
always stand in need of God’s help [St. Aug. 
criticises this as insufficient : do Gratia Cliristi , 
cap. 33] : and that as well they are in an error 
who say with the Manicbreans that a man cannot 
avoid sin, as they who affirm with Jovinian that 
a man cannot sin. For both of these take away 
the freedom of the will. But we say that a man 
always is in a state that he may sin or may not sin ; 
so as to own ourselves always to be of a free-will. 

“This is, most blessed pope, our faith which 
we have always learned in the Catholic Church, 
and have always held. In which, if there be 
anything which is perhaps unwarily or unskil- 
fully expressed, we desire it may be amended by 
you (si quispiam ignorantia? error obrepsit vestra 
sententia corrigatur), who do hold both the faith 
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and see of Peter. And if this our confession 
he approved by the judgment of your apostle- 
ship, then whoever shall have a mind to find 
fault with me will shew not me to be a heretic, 
but himself unskilful, or spiteful, or even no 
Catholic.” 

The Pelagian party thus fortified, and with 
this professed readiness to anathematize all that 
was condemned by the papal see, succeeded in 
carrying their point. Zosimus declared their 
orthodoxy unimpeachable (tales etiam absolute 
iidei), and addressed a circular letter to the whole 
African episcopate, demanding either that their 
accusers should appear personally at Rome within 
two months or that the charges should be aban- 
doned. Put the dogma of papal infallibility 
having not yet been invented, the decree of 
Zosimus did not meet with unquestioning 
acquiescence or respect. In the East, Theodotus, 
Bishop of Antioch, held a synod at Jerusalem, to 
which Pelagius was cited, and where his views 
were condemned [Marius Merc. Common, cap. 3; 
Tillomont’s Mem. xiii. p. 75 6]. In Africa, 
Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, refused to comply 
with the directions of Zosimus, and was sup- 
ported in this course not only by two local 
synods but also by a third and provincial council, 
attended by two hundred and fourteen bishops, 
who, after asserting their independence of Italy, 
proceeded to pass nine canons in condemnation 
of Ccelestius and Pelagius [a detailed description 
of which will be found in Tillemont’s Mem. 
vol. xiii. p. 739]. When news of these various 
proceedings reached Rome, whither also the 
Carthaginian canons had been despatched, the 
papal policy changed, and both the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities combined in condemna- 
tion of Pelagius. Several edicts were issued by the 
Emperor, apparently at the request of the North 
African bishops, one of them being addressed to 
Aurelius himself. Theodosius and Honorius 
agreed to publish a joint rescript [for the full 
text see Ussher, Brit. Ecdes. Antiq. cap. x. p. 
272] banishing Pelagius and Ccelestius and all 
who held their views. Zosimus, too, excom- 
municated them, not without being justly 
taunted for his tergiversation by the condemned 
party [August, contra Julian, lib. vi. sect. 37], 
and ineffectually whitewashed by the more 
orthodox writers. The majority of the Italian 
bishops acquiesced in this decision, but nineteen 
who refused to subscribe the papal document 
were deposed from their sees, among them one 
who became a leading controversialist on the 
Pelagian side, Julian, Bishop of Eelanum 1 
(Avellino), against whom Augustine wrote six 
books, and whose remonstrance against the 
arbitrary character of these proceedings is still 
partially extant in the form of a letter addressed 
by him to Rutinus, Bishop of Thessalonica 

1 A full history of the life and views of Julian is to be 
found in Tillemont’s Memoires, vol. xiii. art. cccvii.- 
cccx. His course was marked by boldness and an un- 
willingness to shroud his views under the ambiguities of 
language. Hence he is called “jactantissimus Pelagiani 
erroris assertor” [Prosper, in Chron. ad ann. 439]. 
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[quoted by August, contra Duas Bp. Pclarj. lib. iv. 
sec. 20]. The ejected party next demanded, but 
unsuccessfully, a general council to decide the 
question, in a letter declaratory of their faith, 
composed by Julian, and addressed to the Pope. 
Baffled on this point they appealed for sympathy 
in more distant places, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, but were everywhere condemned, 
especially at a synod held in Cilicia [a.d. 423], 
and presided over 2 by Theodore, Bishop of 
Mopsuestia [a.d. 392-428]. The latter appears, 
however, before his death to have inclined to 
Pelagian views, and to have been the author of 
a book, of which an abstract is given by Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople [a.d. 858-891], en- 
titled, “Against them that say men sin by nature 
and not by will,” and from a careful analysis of 
whose system Neander proves its identity in 
many points with Pelagianism [vol. iv. 420-427]. 
Other prominent holders of Pelagian views were 
Leporius, a monk and priest of the South of 
France, who, on being compelled to flee his 
native country, passed over to Africa, where he 
was led to abjure his heretical notions by 
Augustine [a.d. 426] ; and Anianus, a Deacon 
of the Church at Celeda in Italy, the author of 
several tracts, the translator of some of the 
Homilies of St. Chrysostom, and one of those 
clergy who was deposed by the sentence of 
Zosimus, a.d. 418. Pelagianism received its 
“ coup de grace ” at the third General Council of 
Ephesus [a.d. 431], being alluded to in the 
Synodical Letter prefixed to the acts of that 
assembly, and in the first and fourth canons, the 
latter of which runs thus : 

“ The holy Synod gives it in charge that all 
who fall away, and either publicly or privately 
adhere to the opinions of Nestorius and Coeles- 
tius, be deposed.” 

Throughout the remainder of this century 
occasional allusions are found to the continued 
existence of the views thus condemned. Letters 
are extant written by Pope Leo [a.d. 440] to 
the bishop of Aquileia warning him not to ad- 
mit Pelagians into that communion for which 
they clamoured, and to the bishop of Altino in 
Lombardy on the same subject [a.d. 444]. Two 
letters also were sent by Pope Gelasius to 
Honorius, Bishop of Dalmatia, complaining of their 
increase in that province [a.d. 495]. Nothing is 
known with certainty of the time or place or 
manner of the death of Pelagius himself. By 
some that event is placed in a.d. 418, by others a 
few years later, while others maintain that he 
lingered on for a long time after his excom- 
munication in obscurity. There seems to be no 
historical ground for the vague expression of 
Sianda and other lexicographers, “ miserabiliter 
decessit.” It has been supposed that he re- 
visited Britain, but this rests only on the slender 
ground that Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and 
Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, were sent over to 
England [a.d. 429] to combat the growing 
tendency to Pelagianism [Bede, Eccl. Hist. 
lib. i. 17]. 

2 Marius Mercator, Common, cap. i. 
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The moral character of Pelagius, in spite 
of the aspersions previously alluded to, ■was 
above suspicion. St. Augustine himself can- 
didly allows his adversary to have boon a good 
and praiseworthy man. 1 II is learning, too, was 
beyond dispute, and is evidenced by the many 
works of which he was the author; hut none 
of which are extant with the exception of 
his Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, an 
Kpistle on Virginity, and his Confession of 
Faith, which have been accidentally preserved 
among the works of St. Jerome. 

[II.] There is some difficulty in ascertaining 
what Felagius reallv taught, for several reasons : 
[i] Because we gain our information almost 
exclusively from his adversaries, especially from 
St. Augustine’s works, and from St. Jerome’s 
letter to Ctcsiphon, and his Dialogues, or from 
the long letter addressed by Pope Coelestius to 
the Gallican bishops [a.d. 431], preserved in the 
appendix to vol. x. of the Benedictine edition of 
St. Augustine's works, p. 133 ; or from the Com- 
monitorium of Marius Mercator, a layman resident 
in North .Africa ; or still later in the confutation of 
Julian’s views found among the Venerable Bede’s 
works in the Preface to the Canticles. [2] From 
a willingness on Pelagius’ part to adopt the most 
orthodox language, provided that he might in- 
terpret it in his own way. Thus using “grace” 
not in the Augustinian sense, bnt to denote all 
the moral and spiritual powers which God has con- 
ferred ah 1111110 on human nature, he was willing 
to subscribe to such a sentence as the following : 
“ I do anathematize any one who says or thinks 
that the grace of God, by which Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, is not necessary 
both every hour and moment, and also in every 
action ; and they that deny this grace incur 
eternal punishment” [Aug. tie Pecc . Orig. 
cap. 22]. 

Keeping in view these circumstances, the 
general account of Pelagianism seems to be as 
follows : The prevailing tendency which Pelagius 
found in the monastic system, under which he 
was brought up, was an over-reliance on the 
sacraments and sacramental ordinances of the 
Church, and, in spite of these spiritual privileges, 
considerable, sometimes habitual, deviation from 
the laws of rectitude. The remedy he thought 
would he a creed which made man more de- 
pendent on his own exertions, and this view he 
proceeded to dcvelope into a logical system. As 
a foundation it was necessary to assume that a 
just God would not visit the sins of one man on 
the heads of others, and that therefore neither the 
frcc-wills nor the moral lives of mankind could 
be affected by Adam’s fall. Men came into the 
world pure, disease and death being not due to 
sin, but the natural accompaniments of the 
elements of which human bodies are formed, and 
baptism being not a cleansing rite, but a form of 
admission into God’s kingdom. Internal grace 
was neither necessarily nor usually bestowed, be- 
cause God had been sufficiently bountiful, in grant- 

1 “Vir bonus et pradicandus ” \dePccc. Mer. ct Pcviis. 
lib. iii. 3]. 
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ing us the privilege of using our natural faculties, 
in giving us a revealed gospel, and in intrusting 
His Church with the power of dispensing for- 
giveness for sins committed. With such aids, 
which were not what the Catholic party meant 
by grace, though the Pelagians made the con- 
troversy a complicated one by so terming them, 
man by his own free-will would be able to keep 
all God’s commandments, and if lie failed it was 
liis own fault, and if he succeeded it was his 
own merit. Thus underlying the whole dispute 
there were these general and irreconcilable 
grounds of difference. There were two wholly 
distinct modes of contemplating human nature 
in its present condition. St. Augustine started 
from the position that man finds himself here in 
a state of inherited corruption, a point of view of 
which Pelagius repeatedly expressed his rejection. 
The former Avouhl only regard human nature in 
one of two conditions : either as it existed in its 
unfallen state in Paradise, in communion with the 
original Source of goodness ; or as it exists now, 
estranged from the Source of all goodness, and 
enslaved by the foreign power of evil. Pelagius 
placed human nature, furnished by God as its 
Creator with the moral faculties, in a middle and 
unbiassed position between good and evil. The 
further deduction of St. Augustine was, that 
since the first mail by his free-will became 
alienated from God, this free-will, once the 
fountain of all good, was now only active to sin, 
and that mail therefore needed a new super- 
venient grace in order to be brought back to 
goodness. The ultimate deduction from Pelagian 
principles was, that there was no room for the 
recognition of anything supernatural, that God, 
having once for all created human nature, and 
provided it with all the powers requisite for its 
preservation and development, permitted it to 
go on with the powers bestowed upon it, and 
according to the laws implanted in it, so that the 
continuous operation of the Divine agency was 
with reference only to the preservation of its 
powers and capacities, not to any concursus in 
order to their development and exercise. 

[III.] Such being a general survey of the two 
positions occupied by Pelagianism and Augus- 
tinianisin, it will be useful to enumerate separately 
the erroneous elements of the former. 

1. The denial of original sin , and, as a 
necessary consequence, of its remission in bap- 
tism. 2 This denial was supported by such argu- 
ments as, that its existence would imply the 
doctrine of the propagation of souls as well as 
bodies, that it was inconsistent with the freedom 
of the will, that it made marriage sinful, a charge 
which is entered into at length by St. Augustine 
in his letter “de Nuptiis ct Concupiseentia,” 
addressed to the Consul Valerius. The Pelagians 
in their turn were hardly pressed with the argu- 
ment drawn from infant baptism. The Catholics 
argued, “that infants have sin is proved from 

2 August, de Tccc. Orig. c. 17, 18. The orthodox 
party were called Traducianists by the Pelagians, in 
connection with the doctrine of the transmission of 
original sin. 
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the need they have of baptism ; and other than 
original sin they cannot have.” The Pelagians 
did not deny the necessity of infant baptism, but 
rejoined sometimes that they were not baptized 
for forgiveness but for something else; some- 
times that though they were ostensibly baptized 
for forgiveness, it was not that they had any sin, 
but that the uniformity of words might be pre- 
served ; or because they were baptized into the 
Church, where forgiveness was to be had for those 
that wanted it; or because they were baptized 
with a sacrament which had the means of for- 
giveness for any that had sinned or should sin ; 
or because infants actually had sin, not by pro- 
pagation from a sinful stock, but either before 
they were born, in a former state, or since birth 
by peevishness and such like imperfections. 
On other occasions Pelagius sought an escape 
by this argument : “ If baptism takes away 
original sin, then children who are born of 
parents both baptized must be without that sin ” 
[Aug. de Grot . Christi , c. 8], to which St. 
Augustine replied, that as a circumcised parent 
begets an uncircumcised child, as pure wheat, 
when sown, produces both wheat and chaff, so a 
parent who is spiritually cleansed begets a son 
that resembles him, not according to that state 
in which he is by spiritual regeneration, but 
according to the state in which he is by carnal 
generation. Another argument of Pelagius 
was that if only the body and not the soul 
was derived from the parents, how was it con- 
sistent with our conception of divine justice that 
the soul should be involved in the guilt of original 
sin? [Aug. do Pe.cc. Mer . lib. iii. 10.] St. 
Augustine, in reply, contented himself with 
mentioning various other difficulties which we 
are not permitted to solve, and pointed out the 
rationalistic tendency of all such inquiries. 

2. The denial of the necessity of grace. At 
the same time that Pelagius denied the necessity 
of divine grace in the Catholic acceptation of the 
term, he admitted it as God’s gift in these 
subordinate senses. 1. In His giving us a free- 
will. 2. In giving pardon for past sins, and 
encouragement to avoid future shortcomings — a 
limited sense which was condemned by the fourth 
canon of the Council of Carthage [a.d. 418], 
which asserted those to be accursed who said, 
“ that the grace of God, by virtue of which we 
are justified through Christ, refers merely to the 
forgiveness of past sins, and not to assistance to 
secure us against falling under sin for the future.” 
3. In opening our understanding by giving us the 
law and the light of the Gospel — a narrow view 
condemned by the fifth canon of the same council: 
“ Pet him be accursed who teaches that this 
grace helps us to keep from sinning, only so far 
as it opens our minds to a knowledge of the 
divine commands, so that we are made acquainted 
with what we must strive after and what we 
must avoid, but that it does not bestow on us a 
disposition to love and a faculty to practise such 
commands.” 4. The grace of baptism wherein 
au adult person that has sinned obtains the 
remission of sins, and the inheritance of the 
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kingdom of God. 5. In bestowing the kingdom 
of heaven as a reward to encourage us. 0. In 
generally facilitating and assisting us by doctrine 
and revelation ; in declaring to us the things 
that shall be hereafter, that we may not be 
wedded to the present; in discovering to us the 
wiles of the devil ; in enlightening our under- 
standing by the means of Ilis grace. Julian 
summed up these various effects of grace when 
lie said that God helped us by commanding, 
blessing, sanctifying, chastising, inviting, en- 
lightening. Pelagius recognised three progressive 
forms of righteousness : [1] that of the heathen, 
achieved by Socrates and other illustrious pagans; 

2] that of the Jews who lived under the law; 

3* that of Christians who live under grace. 
Augustine, on the contrary, traced all that was 
really righteousness to the same source. The 
virtues of the heathen were only seeming virtues, 
and were dictated by vainglory or other personal 
motives. The righteousness of the saints of the 
Old Testament was due to faith in a promised 
Saviour, as that of Christians was due to a faith 
in the same Saviour already come. Or the 
difference of view may be gauged by analyzing 
an action into its three constituent parts, the 
capacity, the will, and the act ; the posse, velle, 
and esse. In the Augustinian system, the two first 
■were attributed to grace, and the latter only to 
free-will ; in the Pelagian system, the two latter 
were attributed to free-will, and the first only to 
grace. The strong expressions with which Holy 
Scripture abounds, favouring, in their literal in- 
terpretation, the views of St. Augustine, were 
explained aw T ay to suit the requirements of the 
Pelagian scheme. “ I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy, and I will have compassion 
on whom I will have compassion” [Rom. ix. 15], 
was interpreted to mean, “ I will have mercy 
and compassion on those who, I have foreseen, 
will by their actions merit mercy and com- 
passion.” The passage in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, “ It is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do” [ii. 13], was explained as meaning 
only, “He works in us to will what is good and 
holy, when He consumes what is offered to our 
earthly desires by the greatness of the future 
glory and the promise of rewards/ when He 
excites the prayerful will to longing after God 
by the revelation of His wisdom, when He 
counsels us to all goodness” [Aug. de Graf. 
Christ i, cap. 10]. 

3. The assertion of complete free-will. As 
the Pelagians denied the original corruption of 
human nature, so they magnified the present 
freedom and goodness of it. ►Some of them 
presumed so far on the freedom of the will, as to 
assert that we have no need to be assisted by 
God to avoid sin, after He has once granted to 
our nature the power of free-will. Hence the 
offence which Pelagius is said to have taken 
when he heard a bishop utter, as expressive of 
his own feelings, the words of a prayer in St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, “My God, bestow on 
me what Thou commandest, and command what 
Thou wilt/’ “ Da quod jubes et jube quod vis” 
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[Confix, lib. x. 29]. In suj)])ort of their 
position all the old dilemmas of the Sophists 
were reproduced and raised, “ God’s commands 
are either possible or impossible, 5 ' “ Sin is either 
a thing that can be avoided or that cannot be 
avoided,” “ Sin is either a thing of will or of 
necessity,” etc., most of which were answered 
seriatim by St. Augustine [Lib. do perfect. Just., 
Ilom. ad Entropium]. If the grace of God was 
necessary to every good action, there was no 
room, urged Pelagius, for free-will, and to avoid 
this, instead of denying grace, he sometimes 
sought to identify it with free-will, although by 
this process the difficulty, instead of being 
solved, was only thrown further back. The 
Augustinian theory seemed to imply that God 
had a predilection for some of His creatures more 
than others, and bestowed grace on men in vary- 
ing degrees, as a free gift, and not as a reward of 
their merits. If there is a difficulty in accepting 
this doctrine, how is it removed by the identifica- 
tion of grace with free-will, that is, with man’s 
natural power of doing good ? That power must 
be the gift of the Creator; yet it is not equally 
possessed by men; some are born with more 
spirit, or with a better character, or with a 
stronger inclination to virtue, or with less violent 
passions than others. A predilection on God’s 
part is equally implied. Such powers are still a 
purely gratuitous gift at His hands which cannot 
have been merited by mankind before they were 
born, though its bestowal must have been pre- 
determined by Omniscience. 

4. The possibility of a perfectly sinless man. 
This was a logical deduction from the previous 
positions. When Pelagius found persons excus- 
ing their shortcomings on the ground of the 
weakness of human nature, and the impossibility 
of keeping the Divine commands, he said that 
instead of attributing their faults to a source 
which reflected on the Creator Himself, they 
should seek the cause in the feebleness of their 
own wills. By way of encouragement he pro- 
ceeded to name certain persons whom he asserted 
to have been without sin; Abel, Enoch, Mel- 
chizedek, and about twenty more ; also certain 
women, Deborah, Hannah, Judith, and above all 
the Blessed Virgin, in confessing whom to have 
been without sin he anticipated the modern 
Church of Home, and he disagreed with St. 
Augustine in considering the tenet to be de fide 
[Aug. de Nat. et Grat. cap. 30]. Ilis argument 
was a curious one. A T o sins are recorded as hav- 
ing been committed by these persons ; therefore 
we may conclude that they were sinless, at least 
to assert otherwise would be to make a statement 
unauthorized by Holy Scripture. 1 

1 The actual words are worth quoting. “ Certe primo 
in tempore quatuor tantum hemines fuisse referuntur. 
Peeeavit Eva ; seriptura hoe prodidit : Adam quoque 
deliquit, eadcin seriptura non tacuit : sed et Cain pec- 
easse, quia aique seriptura testataest ; quorum non modo 
peceala, verum etiam peccatorum indicat qualitatem. 
Quod si et Abel peecasset, et hoc sine duhio seriptura 
dixisset ; sed non dixit, ergo nee ille peeeavit, quin etiam 
justum ostendit. Credamus igitur quod legimus, et 
quod uou legimus nefas credamus adstrucre. ‘ TAu". de 
Nat. ct Grat. sec 44.] 
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5. The existence of a middle state for infants 
dying unbaptized. Pelagius considered that new- 
born infants were in the same condition as Adam 
before his fall. What became of them in case 
of their death ? Sometimes he was content with 
the ambiguous reply, “ Whither they do not 
go I know, whither they go I know not.” Some- 
times he taught the existence of a threefold state ; 
damnation for sinners ; heaven for baptized per- 
sons who lead a Holy life ; and a middle existence 
of neither pain nor pleasure, “Limbus Infantium,” 
for infants dying unbaptized, before they have 
committed actual sin. 

6. That Adam's fall injured himself only , and 
not mankind. The commonly received theory of 
the physical and moral consequences of the trans- 
gression of the first man on the entire race was 
rejected as encouraging moral indolence, as incon- 
sistent with the justice of God, and as conflicting 
with the Pelagian theory of the absolute freedom 
of the will. “Even the individual,” argued 
Julian, “cannot by means of a simple transgression 
suffer a change in his moral nature ; he retains 
the same freedom of the will ; the past sin no 
longer injured the first man when he had repented 
of it. How then was it possible that the entire 
human nature should be corrupted thereby?” 
The only sense in which it could be allowed to 
have been injurious to the human race was by 
its evil example. That death which Scripture 
asserts to have entered the world through the 
fall [Rom. v. 12], was interpreted to mean 
spiritual death only. 2 This partial view of the 
effects of the fall led to a correspondingly deficient 
conception of the effects of the Atonement, not 
always boldly asserted, but inevitably implied by 
the preceding positions, namely — 

8. That as neither death nor sin passed upon 
all men by the fall of Adam , so neither are 
righteousness or life necessarily due to the death 
and resurrection of Christ . The redemption was 
not necessary to man’s salvation, but was bene- 
ficial, as the Fall had been injurious, by the 
example afiorded by the life of Christ. Man 
was as capable of securing salvation by the 
proper use of his own powers, as of drawing on 
himself damnation by their misuse, God having 
given him a law which prescribes nothing im- 
possible, and to which He therefore expects a 
perfect personal obedience. Thus Pelagian ism, 
fully developed, and in its worst aspect, made 
the atonement superfluous, and altered the cha- 
racter of Christ, while in its best aspect it fell 
far short of that idea of sanctification which is 
only the work of Christ, and that inner connec- 
tion between Christ and the faithful resulting ill 
their justification by Him. 

Besides the above generally received views of 
Pelagius, a few doctrines of an eccentric character 
were held by some of his followers in Sicily. 

2 Thelast words of this verse e0’ Travres ruxaprov, which 
St. Augustine, following the Latin version, translated into 
“ quo (sc. Adam) omnes peccaverunt” was more correctly 
translated by Pelagius : “forasmuch as( = iir l tovtq 6'rt) all 
have sinned though at the cost of consistency with his 
doctrine of the impeccability of certain persons. 
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Hilary writing thence [c. a.d. 410], enumerates 
the following, and asks St. Augustine’s opinion 
on them. 

1 . That a rich man, if he keeps his wealth, and 
does not sell all he has, cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God ; and that it will not avail him if he 
uses his riches well. 

2. That it is not lawful to swear under any 
circumstances. 

3. That the church of which it is written that 
it has neither spot nor wrinkle, is the church in 
which we now live. [Ussher, Brit. Bedes. Antiq. 
p. 229. Aug. Ep. 88.] 

Arminians have been frequently charged with 
verging on Pelagianism. The Remonstrants at 
the Synod of Dort [a.d. 1618-19], rebutted the 
charge by confessing that Divine grace was neces- 
sary, not only as it illuminates the understanding, 
but as it gives strength to the w T ill to avoid sin ; 
not only as it teaches us what we ought to do, 
hut also as it gives us desire and power to do 
that which we ought. 

[Pelagianism is treated of at length by St. 
Augustine in the following books : <le Nuptiis et 
Concupiscent! a, ad Valerium , lib. ii. ; contra Duns 
E pi stolon Pelagianurum ad Bonif actum , lib. iv. ; 
Enchiridion , lib. i.; de Gratia et Libero Arhitrio, 
lib. i. ; de Correptione et Gratia , lib. i. ; de Prcvdes- 
tincitione Sanctorum, lib. i.; de Dono Perseve- 
rantice , lib. i.; contra Jidicinum Pelagianum, 
lib. xii. ; de Gestis Pelcigii, lib. i. ; de Oeto 
Didcitii Qucestionibus, lib. i. ; Comment, in Psalm. 
li.; Sermo x. item xiv. de verbis Apostoli item 
in Sancti Johannis Nativitatem. Epistolce ad 
Paid inum , Optatum , Sextum, Codestinum , Vi ta- 
lent, Valentinum, etc. Also in G. J. Vossius, 
Historic!. Controversictntm Pelagicinarum. Patou- 
illet, Vie de Pelage, 17 51. Leutzen’s Dissert citio 
de Pelagianorum Doctriuce Principiis, 1833. 
Wigger’s Pragmotische Darstellung des Augustin- 
ismus and Pelagianism ns, 2 vols. Hamb. 1833, 
Eng. translation by Emerson, lS T cw York, 1840. 
Vctria Scripta et Monumenta ad Pelagia- 
norum Historiam pertinentia, to be found at 
the close of vol. x. of the Benedictine edition of 
St. Augustine’s works, and containing a large 
amount of miscellaneous information. Commoni- 
torium Mcirii Mercatoris contra Pelagianos. 
Pauli Orosii Liber Apologeticus contra Pelagium , 
de Arhitrii Libertate. Walch, Historia cler 
Ketzereien , iv. 735. Usserii Britcmn. Eccles. 
Antiquiiates, caps. viii. ix. x. xi. Baronins, 
Annates, Antwerp, 1593, vol. v. pp. 303-682. 
Tiilcm out’s Memoires, art. cclix. cclxxxvi. 
Prscdestinati, Liber de Hceres. c. lxxxviii. Pros- 
peri Aquitani ad Ritfinum Epistolct de Gratia 
et Libero Arbitrio. Wall, Infant Baptism, vol. i. 
cap. xix. Cardinal jSToris, Historia Pelagiaiui .] 
PEPUZIANS. [Montanists. ] 

PERATTE. A very obscure sect, first named 
by Clement of Alexandria, and described in some 
detail by Hippolytus, the latter being followed 
by Theodoret, without any fresh information about 
them being added by him. [Theod. Hceret. fab. 
i. 17.] 

They appear to have been called Peratre, or 
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Peratici, in the first instance from the country to 
which they belonged, Euboea, i.e. the land be- 
yond [ 7 repar] the continent, as Perma was the 
district beyond Jordan, and this is the only fact 
stated about them by Clement of Alexandria. 
[Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 17 ad fin .] But they 
afterwards gave another meaning to the name, 
that of “ Transcendentalists ” [IRpacrat], because 
through their knowledge of divine mysteries they 
were qualified to “proceed through and pass 
beyond destruction.” Hippolytus says that they 
originated with Euphrates the Peratic, and Celbes 
the Carystian, the latter being also called Ademes 
and Acembes the Carystian both by Hippolytus 
and Theodoret, but no particulars are given about 
either. 

The Perat?e appear to have been a local sect of 
Gnostics, whose peculiar yvwo-is was a recondite 
philosophy founded on theories associated with 
the constellations of astronomers, and on serpent- 
worship. Hippolytus says that they and their 
doctrines had been very little known until he 
described them, and that the latter were so intri- 
cate that it was difficult to give a compendious 
notion of them. But, after stating many details 
of their strange system, he goes on to sum it up 
in the following terms. According to them, the 
universe is Father, Son, and Matter, each of the 
three having endless capacities in itself. Inter- 
mediate between Matter and the Father sits the 
Son, the Logos, the Serpent, always being in 
motion towards the unmoving Father and towards 
moving Matter. At one time the Son is turned 
towards the Father, and receives powers into 
His own Person ; at another time He takes up 
those powers and turns towards Matter. Then 
Matter, devoid of attribute and being unfashioned, 
moulds itself into forms from the Son which 
the Son moulded from the Father. They be- 
lieved further in a Demiurge who works destruc- 
tion and death, and that men could be saved from 
his power only through the Son, Who is the 
Serpent. 

But in addition to this fundamental -corruption 
of Christianity, the Peratrn had also many secret 
mysteries, which Hippolytus says could not be 
mentioned by him on account of their profanity. 
[Hippolyt. Philosoph. v. 7-13, x. 6 .] 
PERiEAXS. [Perat^e.] 

PERATICI. [PERATiE.] 
PEREMAYAXOFTSCHESiS. A sect of 
Russian dissenters, which takes its name of “re- 
anointers” from the practice of re-ordaining those 
popes or priests who secede to them from the 
Church. The Peremayanoftschins are a branch 
of the Popoftschixs, the practice of re-ordination 
being their chief distinction. 

PERFECTI. A name assumed by the stricter 
Catharists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Rcinerius, who had himself been a Catharist, and 
who speaks of a census of the sect taken by them- 
selves, says that there were only 4000 of these, 
although the “ Credentes,” or general body of the 
Catharists, was innumerable. These “ Perfect ” 
Catharists were analogous to the Manichaean 
“ Elect ■” professing to live an extremely strict 
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life, in imitation of Christ ami ilis Apostles. 
From among them were taken their bishop, 
“ Filins major,” ‘‘ Filins minor,” and deacon, 
some of whom were brought up from their child- 
hood on a rigid lisli and vegetable diet. [Reiner. 
contr. Withlui*. in MIL Max. xxv. 266, 2G0.] 
The Perfect i also called themselves u Consolati ” 
and Boni Homines.” 

PER FECT1B1 LISTS. A controversial desig- 
nation of those who hold the doctrine that Chris- 
tian perfection is attainable during the present 
life. 

Among ill-informed persons this doctrine has 
often been taken up on the ground of those pas- 
sages in St. Paul’s Epistles in which he refers to 
the reXeioi [1 Cor. ii. G], or those who having 
been lirst among the Catechumens, then among 
the Baptized, were at last received among the 
ranks of Christians, who were entitled to the 
highest grace that could be given, to reAeiov, the 
Holy Eucharist. But many mystical divines have 
believed that a life of profound devotional con- 
templation leads on to such an union with God 
that all which is base and sinful in the Christian’s 
soul becomes annihilated, and there ensues a 
superhuman degree of participation in the Divine 
perfection. Such a doctrine was held by the 
great mystic whose works pass under the name of 
Dionysius, and from him was handed down to 
the liesychasts, the strict Franciscans, the Molin- 
ists, the Jansenists, and the German Mystics, 
from whom it passed on to the English Metho- 
disls, among whom it has always been a special 
tenet that sanctification may, and ought to, go on 
to perfection. 

But Perfeetibilists in theory are very often 
Antinomians in practice. Thus the Fratieelli, 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Beghards, 
the Anabaptists, and the Familists, all claimed 
to have attained a state of perfection in which no 
act, however evil in others, could in them be 
condemned as sinful. Similar opinions have 
been held by great numbers of Methodists ; and 
in quite recent times the Perfectionists of 
America and the Princeites of England have 
carried the doctrine of perfectibility on to Anti- 
nomianism in as extreme a form as it was carried 
by the Familists. 

PERFECTIONISTS. A licentious American 
sect of Antinomian Communists, established 
about the year 1845 hy John Humphrey Noyes. 
They are also known as “ Bible Communists” and 
“ Free Lovers.” 

Noyes was an Independent preacher at Yale 
College, New Haven, when he professed to have 
discovered from the writings of St. Paul that the 
Christian Church and all the sects are alike in 
error, and determined to set up a new church of 
his own. Being a man of a not uncommon class, 
susceptible of strong religious feelings, while at 
the same time ready to give unbridled license to 
his passions, his new community was to he pro- 
fessedly under the entire control of the highest 
religious principle, and yet entirely free from the 
control of the ordinary rules of morality. He 
accordingly established a community (somewhat 


similar to those of the Shakers), at Oneida Creek, 
in which the following four principles are recog- 
nised : [1] that all its members are reconciled 
with God ; [2] that being so reconciled they are 
saved from sin ; [3] that man and woman are 
entirely equal ; [4] that there should be a perfect 
community of goods. The “ reconciliation ” on 
which the system is grounded is simply an assur- 
ance of faith that such a reconciliation has been 
effected ; so that if a man or woman feels this, 
tire feeling is full evidence upon the subject. 
Being so reconciled, the person declares the fact 
before the community, and is then said to “ stand 
up and confess holiness.” Having so confessed 
holiness, they are accounted, and are to account 
themselves, “ perfect,” so that they can neither 
go backward into unholiness or forward to greater 
perfection. Henceforth also all that is done hy 
the person confessing holiness must necessarily 
be good, because done by a perfect person, to 
whom all things are pure, and to whom all things 
are consequently permitted. 

On this principle an iniquitous system of “free 
love” or “ complex marriage” has been estab- 
lished as the true interpretation of equality of 
the sexes. This is, in reality, an open and shame- 
less abolition of monogamy and of the marriage 
bond, and the substitution for marriage of a com- 
munity of women which is subject only to such 
social restrictions as are necessary to obtain free 
inclination on both sides, and to secure the peace 
of the community. The latter is effected by ob- 
taining the general consent of the community to 
every licentious union, and to every fresh partner 
in licentiousness, that is entered into. 

There are three settlements of this antiehris- 
tian sect in America, one of about 300 persons at 
Oneida Creek, and two smaller ones at Brooklyn 
and Wallingford. Assuming to be “ perfect,” 
the members of it practically discard all positive 
religion or devotion, and their place of worship 
at Oneida is described as “a chapel, a theatre, a 
concert-room, a casino, a working-place, all in 
one ; being supplied with benches, lounging 
chairs, work-tables, a reading-desk, a stage, a 
gallery, and a pianoforte.” The English sect of 
the Princeites is of an analogous kind. [Dixon’s 
New America , 213, 6th ed.] 

PETER THE FULLER. [Monophysites.] 
PETILLIANTSTS. Those who adhered to 
the party of Petillian, the Donatist Bishop of 
Carthage, in his controversy with St. Augustine. 

PETEITES, The followers of Peter Mongus, 
the Monophysite Patriarch [a.d. 477-490] of 
Alexandria. [Timoth. Presb. in Combejis. Hint. 
Monothelit. Monophysites.] 

PETItOBRUSIANS. The sect of the Petro- 
brusians, or as they are commonly, but less 
correctly called, Petrobussiaus, was the earliest 
of the anti-sacerdotal communities which the 
profound discontent inspired hy the tyranny of 
Pome called into existence at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. They were the followers of 
an eloquent but ignorant heretic named Peter de 
Brueys. The date of his birth is unknown, nor 
are we better informed as to his family, early 
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life, or personal character. All the information 
which has reached us of this remarkable person 
is contained in a tract or epistle composed for the 
refutation of his doctrines, and addressed to 
certain Bishops of Dauphine and Provence (at 
that time fiefs of the Holy Roman empire) by 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugny, afterwards 
renowned as the protector of Abelard. Although 
the account of an enemy is always to be read 
with suspicion, the high and disinterested charac- 
ter of the Abbot of Clugny gives more than ordi- 
nary value to his narrative. The time of the 
composition of the preface to the refutation (the 
body of which was of earlier date) was shortly 
after the death of I)e Brueys, which took place 
about a.d. 1125. At this time, the author tells 
us, the heresy had been flourishing for twenty 
years. 

Like many others of the reformers, Peter de 
Brueys was an ecclesiastic, apparently one of 
the secular clergy, and it would seem the pos- 
sessor of a benefice in some diocese in Southern 
Prance, a region where the degradation of the 
clergy had reached its lowest point of infamy. 
An ambitious man, he quitted his meagre benefice 
and unhonoured profession for the popular role 
of reformer. His principal doctrines, which 
(with one exception, his repugnance to the Cross) 
were more ably extended by his more powerful 
successor, Henry the Deacon [Henricians], were 
partly Rationalistic, partly what is in this day 
termed Evangelical. At first the preaching of 
Peter seems to have been confined to the inculca- 
tion of a loose system of general morality ; but 
time and impunity so favoured heretical cultiva- 
tion that the seeds of dogmatic errors “ per xx 
fere annos sata et aucta quinque praecipua et 
venenata virgulta produxerunt.” 1 

The capital charges upon which he is arraigned 
are: [1] He rejected infant baptism, alleging that 
no miraculous gifts were possible in that ceremony, 
which he declared to be wholly void when per- 
formed on the person of an irresponsible infant. 
[2] He denied that any special sanctity resided 
in consecrated buildings ; forbidding the erection 
of churches, and directing that such churches as 
did exist should be pulled down. [3] In par- 
ticular he objected to the worship of the Cross, 
alleging that the accursed tree should be held in 
horror by all Christians as the instrument of the 
torture and death of the Redeemer. [4] He 
denied any sort of real presence in the Eucharist. 
Whether or not he retained the office of the 
communion as a memorial rite is unknown, but 
as his rejection of the Eucharist as such seems 
inevitable, it is reasonable to suppose that he 

1 Petri Vcnerabilis , Abb. Cluniac. Ejnst. ad Arelatcn- 
sem Ebredunensem A rehiepise. Dicnscm Vapincenscm 
Episc . adv. Pctrobrusia nos Hccrdicos. in Max. Bibl. Pair. 
Lugdunens. xxii. 1033, ct scq. The argument of de 
Brileys upon the question of the sacrament is note- 
worthy : “Nolite, o populi, Episcopis Presbyteris sen 
clerico seducenti credere qui . . . in altaris officio vos de- 
cipiunt. Mentiuntur plane. Corpus enim Christi semel 
tantum ab ipso Christo, in cnena ante passionem factum 
est, et semel, hoc est tunc tantum, discipulis datum est. 
Exinde neoue confectiim ab aliquo Deque alicui datum 
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proscribed it altogether. [5] He was bitterly 
opposed to prayers, oblations, alms, and other 
good deeds done on behalf of the dead. Besides 
these five capital errors, which form the subject 
of the Clugniac Abbot’s refutation, must he added 
a total prohibition of chanting and all use of 
sacred music. Puritanical as some of these tenets 
seem, de Brueys was no lover of asceticism. He 
inculcated marriage, even of priests, as a high 
religious usage, and would have abolished all the 
fasts of the Church. The deleterious effects of 
his teaching are thus summed up by the autho- 
rity we have quoted : “The people are re-baptized, 
churches profaned, altars overturned, crosses are 
burnt, meat eaten openly on the day of the 
Lord’s Passion, priests scourged, monks cast into 
dungeons, and by terror or torture constrained 
to marry.” The scene of the labours which 
had this result was the ancient Narbonensian 
Province. The dioceses of Arles in Provence, 
Embrun, Die and Gap in Dauphine, and some 
districts lying further east, were the greatest 
sufferers from his preaching. Strangely enough 
this popular heretic met his death at the hands 
of the people. Seized by a mob in an (hneute 
caused by his preaching (but which some assume 
to have been organized by the ecclesiastical 
authorities) he was committed to the flames at 
St. Gilles in the Arelatensian diocese. His 
career, which commenced about a.d. 1104, was 
thus terminated about a.d. 1125. 

PETRO-JOHANNITES. A name given to 
the partizans of Peter John Olivi [a.d. 1279- 
1297], a monk of Bezieres, the founder of the 
Eraticelli schism among the Franciscans. He 
was a disciple of the Abbot Joachim, and 
following in the steps of his master, wrote a 
Commentary on the Revelation containing in- 
terpretations of a similar character to the 
prophecies of Joachim. From his birthplace 
he is called Peter of Serignan, and from his 
monastery Peter Biterrensis. When Pope Nicolas 
III. issued a new interpretation of the Rule of 
St. Francis [a.d. 1279], with the view of sup- 
pressing the fanaticism which was rising among 
the “ Spirituals” of that order, a party was 
formed to resist it under the leadership of Olivi ; 
and this party of Petro-Johannites, or strict 
Franciscans, became after his death' the party 
out of which the Fraticelli took their rise. 
[Wadding, Aimed. Min. Fratr . Oudinus, de 
Seriptor. Eccl. iii. 584. Baluze, Miscellan. i. 
213.] 

PET Z ELIA NS. An obscure sect of Socialists 
which existed for a short time in TJpper Austria 
under the leadership of a priest named Petzel, 
but was put down by the Government as being 
more of a political than a religious character. 

PHANTASIODOCElbE. A term used by 
Theophylact in Ins commentary on the fourth 
chapter of St. John. [Docem]. 

PHANTASIASTS. [Docet,e.] 

PHARISEES. A religious party among the 
Jews which grew up during the last two centuries 
of their national existence, and which represented 
strict Judaism. They are first heard of under 
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the name of “The Assidaeans” [C/uistdim, i.e. 
“The Pious”], who are described as “mighty 
men of Israel, even all such as were voluntarily 
devoted to the law” [1 Mace. ii. 27, 42], and as 
joining the army of Mattathias in the early part 
of the Maccubaxm struggle for national freedom 
[n,c. 1GG]. At a later time the name of Phari- 
sees [Pen shim, i.e. “Separatists”] was probably 
given to them by their opponents, the Saddueees, 
who held the reins of political power, much as the 
representatives of the ancient Muscovite Church, 
the “ Starovertzi,” or “Old Believers,” are re- 
garded as Separatists by the modern rulers of 
Russia. 

At the time this party of strict Jews first 
arose a strong effort was being made by Antiochus 
Epiphanes [b.c. 175-164] to destroy the national 
character of the Jews, and among the latter 
themselves there were many young men who 
were willing to promote his objects, being cap- 
tivated by the Greek customs with which they 
were beginning to become acquainted. These 
Ilellcnizing Jews paid Antiochus 440 talents of 
silver to depose Onias the high-priest, and appoint 
for his successor one of their own party named 
Jeshua. The new high-priest at once changed 
his honourable Jewish name for the Greek name 
Jason, and as one proof of his determination to 
break down the distinctive nationality of the 
people, he caused the “chief young men” to 
“ wear a hat ” or “ fez ” in the place of the ancient 
turban. He then paid Antiochus 150 talents of 
silver more for the privilege of building “a place 
for exercise” or gymnasium, in which the young 
Jews might be trained up to the athletic sports 
of the Greeks ; and for the further privilege of 
calling “ them of Jerusalem by the name of 
Antiochians.” 1 When this place of exercise was 
completed its attractions were so great that the 
priests actually forsook their duties in the Temple 
to waste their time over “ the game of Discus.” 
Tlius Jason “forthwith brought his nation to the 
Greekish fashion, . . . and putting down the 
governments which were according to the law, he 
brought up new customs against the law.” To 
such an extent did this high-priest carry his con- 
tempt for the old national faith that he actually 
sent an offering of “ 300 drachms of silver to the 
sacrifice of Hercules” at the annual games of 
Tyre ; an act which so scandalized even his own 
messengers, “ who were Antiochians,” that they 
diverted the offering from its purpose, and gave 
it as a contribution towards “ the making of 
galleys ” [2 Macc. iv. 7-20]. It was shortly 
after the death of this Ilellenizing high-priest 
that Antiochus Epiphanes polluted the great altar 
by a mock sacrifice of suine, and turned the 
Temple into a temple of Zeus or Jupiter Oly lu- 
pins [1 Macc. i. 47 ; 2 Macc. vi. 2]. He then 
issued a decree “to his whole kingdom, that all 
should he or.c people, and every one should learn 
his laws,” when “ many of the Israelites con- 
sented to his religion” [1 Mace. i. 42, 43]. 

It was when “ the abomination of the desola- 

> 1 Probably the germ of the party known in our Lord’s 
lime as “ Herodians,” the Erastian party. 
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lion ” was thus set up in the shape of an idol 
altar on the great altar of the Temple, and other 
idol altars throughout Judma, that “The Pious” 
and courageous among the Jews banded together 
to restore the national worship and the national 
law. This was effected under the leadership of 
Judas Macoabceus, and the Feast of “the Dedica- 
tion,” which was kept in the time of our Lord 
[John x. 22], was a lasting memorial of the good 
work which the Assidaeans, or early Pharisees, had 
effected by their valour, commemorating as it did 
the day when, nearly two centuries before [b.c. 
166], the Temple service was restored ; and 
“ there was very much gladness among the people, 
for that the reproach of the heathen was put 
away ” [1 Macc. iv. 55]. 

This restoration marks, probably, the beginning 
of the transition from the military to the simply 
religious phase of the party ; the Assidaeans, 
whose zeal restored pure Judaism by means of 
the Maccabee wars, becoming in the next genera- 
tion the Pharisees, whose zeal defended it by 
their teaching. They became the educated, 
scholarly, class among the Jews; men of whom 
St. Paul, “a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee” 
[Acts xxiii. 6], “taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous 
towards God” [Acts xxii. 3], was a fair specimen. 
Hence they received the name of “ Scholars ” 
[Chciherim] or Divines, because they made the 
knowledge and practice of the divine law the 
one great object of their life. It was in the pur- 
suit of this object that the Pharisees investigated 
and collected the great body of tradition respect- 
ing the law and its observances, which was always 
current — partly by word of mouth, and partly by 
written commentaries — among the educated Jews. 
The Saddueees rejected all interpretation of Scrip- 
ture but that which came from each man’s own 
mind, professing to stand by the simple letter of 
the law ; but the Pharisees strove to gather up 
the wisdom of all preceding generations, as well 
as to make the best use they could of their own 
reason, and looked upon the Word of God as a 
mine of wealth which no ages of human research 
could ever exhaust. It was out of the midst of 
their body that the great Scribes and Doctors 
arose ; men, like Gamaliel, whose pious wisdom 
in the Sanhedrim [Acts v. 34-40] sounds almost 
like the words of an old prophet, and to whose 
training the Christian world is indebted, so far 
as human learning and the developement of intel- 
lectual power are concerned, for the greatness of 
St. Paul. 

In the times of the Hew Testament, the 
Saddueees were the “'rulers of the people,” but 
the Pharisees were the teachers of the people. 
They had not, however, escaped from those in- 
fluences which wrought so much degeneration in 
the Jewish character during the last generations 
of their national existence; and they were not 
excepted from the denunciations which St. John 
the Baptist and our Lord so freely poured out 
upon the Jews of that time. There were, espe- 
cially, many among them who lost sight of practical 
religion in theoretical religion, who made much 
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of lesser duties, such as tithing “ mint, rue, anise, 
and cummin,” and neglected greater duties, the 
“ weightier matters of the law,” who exaggerated 
the value of their interpretative system to such 
an extent that they made “ the Word of God of 
none effect” hy their traditions, who made long 
prayers out of mere ostentation, and who as to 
their morals were but “ whited sepulchres.” The 
existence of a large body of such “hypocrites” 
among the Pharisees shews that the Pharisaic 
system was, like all else belonging to the Jewish 
nation, in a condition of mortal decay. Many 
years before, the more ascetic element of the party 
had broken off into a sect, the Essenes ; and it is 
not unlikely that their schismatical position had 
brought discredit upon asceticism in general. But 
without an almost ascetic severity and self-denial, 
a strict practical observance of Judaism was im- 
possible, however strictly its rules might he laid 
down in theory. Yet there is no evidence that 
the Pharisees were morally below the level of the 
Jewish people at large ; and the popular identi- 
fication of the words “ Pharisee” and “hypocrite” 
is a popular error which is very inconsistent with 
the true history of a body of men who were pro- 
bably at all times the best men among the Jews. 
St. Paul did not speak in condemnation of his 
former life when he said to Herod Agrippa, 
“ After the most straitest sect of our religion I 
lived a Pharisee 55 [Acts xxvi. 5]. 

In the last great struggle of the Jews for their 
lost freedom, a class of military Pharisees arose 
under the name of “ Zealots,” in whom the 
ancient self-devotion of the Assidseans was re- 
vived. But Christianity had absorbed the best 
elements of the Jewish nation, and the fanatic 
Zealot was but a degenerate representative of the 
heroic Assidaean.' After the fall of the nation, 
Judaism and Pharisaism became substantially 
identical ; the traditions of the Talmud and the 
Mishna representing that cumbrous overlaying of 
the Word of God for which the learned Jews 
were condemned even in the time of our Lord. 
[Dict. o/Theol. Mishna. Talmud.] 

PHEMIOZITZE. [Barbelites.] 

PHIBIONITVE. A local name of the Gnostics 
[Epiph. lice )' . xxvi. 3]. As Valentinus was said 
to he a native of Phrebonitis, on the coast of 
Egypt [Epiph. Hcer. xxxi. 2], it is not improbable 
that his sect was at first called hy the name of 
Phrebonitre, and that this was afterwards cor- 
rupted into Phibionitae. 

PHILADELPHIAN CHUPCH. [Southcot- 

TIANS.] 

PHILADELPHIANS. A society of Theoso- 
phical Pietists founded in the year 1695 under 
the name of “ The Philadelphian Society for the 
advancement of Piety and Divine Philosophy.” 
It originated with an aged lady named Jane 
Lead, who died in 1704 at the age of eighty-one. 
She had spent many years in the study of Jacob 
Boehm’s works ; and herself wrote many hooks, 
the mystic character of which is indicated by the 
title of one published in 1695, “The Wonders of 
God’s Creation manifested in the variety of Eight 
Worlds, as they were made known experimentally 
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to the Author.” In establishing the Philadelphian 
Society she was assisted hy a physician named 
Pordagc, who was in Holy Orders, hut had taken 
to the practice of medicine when ejected from his 
benefice as a Nonjuror. He was the author of 
“Divine and True Metaphysics,” in three volumes, 
and also of “ Theologia Mystica,” and some ascetic 
works. Another of the Philadelphians was the 
learned physician Francis Lee, who contributed 
the historical Prolegomena to Grabe’s Septuagint, 
and the “ Occasional Annotations ” on physio- 
logical and other scientific subjects to Parker’s 
admirable but unfinished commentary, entitled 
“Bibliotheca Biblica.” Dr. Lee edited the “Tlieo- 
sophical Transactions” of the Society, and also 
the later works of Mrs. Lead, who in her old age 
was blind. A third physician who became an 
active member of the Society was Lot Fisher, who 
caused all the works of Mrs. Lead and her associ- 
ates to be translated and splendidly published in 
Dutch. A fourth principal coadjutor was Thomas 
Bromley, author of “ The Sabbath of Best,” and 
of some works on Biblical subjects. 

The Philadelphian Society contributed largely 
to the spread of that mystical piety which is so 
conspicuous in the works of the good and learned 
William Law, and which affected in no small 
degree the early stages of Methodism. Mrs. Lead 
herself, however, combined much fanaticism with 
her pietism, professing (like Swedenborg in a 
later generation) to hold intercourse with spirits. 
This fanaticism imparted itself to many members 
of the Philadelphian Society, and imaginary ap- 
paritions of good and evil angels became, for a 
time, a prominent feature of their religious life. 
In other respects their mysticism was of the ordi- 
nary character, making the contemplative life the 
basis of religious knowledge and practice. 

A small work entitled “ The Principles of the 
Philadelphians,” published in 1697, gives acurious 
exposition of their mysticism. 

PHILETUS. A heretic of Apostolic times, 
who is coupled with Hymenaeus by St. Paul as 
one of those who “ concerning the truth have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is passed 
already” [2 Tim. ii. 17, 18]. Nothing further 
is known respecting him than what is recorded 
in the few words of the Apostle. [Hymen^ujs.] 
PHILIPOFTSCH1NS. A small sect of Rus- 
sian dissenters, who, after the disturbances at 
Strelitz under Peter I. [a.d. 1689-1725], in which 
they had taken part, fled for refuge to Lithuania, 
where they formed a new denomination under 
the leadership of a monk named Philip, known 
among themselves as Pustos-Wiat, or the Saint of 
the Desert. They are sometimes called Br id ears or 
Tuenrs from their tendency to suicide, which they 
considered meritorious, and which they accord- 
ingly courted, sometimes burying themselves 
alive, sometimes starving themselves to death. 
It was rather on points of practice than of doc- 
trine that they differed from the orthodox church, 
whose baptism they only rejected as invalid, be- 
cause “Amen” was repeated four times in the 
course of the service. Without a regular priesthood 
[Starovertzi], they elected one of their number as 
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an elder, who was called the Stank, who occupied 
the position of a pope or priest, and remained un- 
married ; hut the duty of preaching was left open 
to any one who felt himself called by the Spirit” 
to undertake it. Accusations of laxity of morals 
were brought against them, of renouncing mar- 
riage, and living in spiritual brotherhood and 
sisterhood, the truth of which was never clearly 
established; for when the Empress Anne [a.r 
1730-1740] sent commissioners to inquire into 
the state of their monasteries, they shut them- 
selves up and burnt themselves alive within their 
own walls rather than give any evidence on the 
subject. 

IMIIL1POXIAXS. [PniLiPOFrscniNS.] 

P11IL1PPISTS. The party of moderate and 
conciliatory Lutherans who sided with Philip 
Melanchthon against the rigid Lutherans headed 
by Flacius Illyricus, the dispute between whom 
acquired the name of the Adiaphoristic Contro- 
versy. The Philippists were strongest in the 
University of Wittenberg, the opposite party in 
that of Jena. The former were in the end accused 
of being Calvinists at heart, and were much per- 
secuted b}" the ultra-Lutheran party. [Adiapho- 
rists.] 

PI 1 TLIPPIXkS. [Philipoftschins.] 

PUILOPOXISTS. A section of the Tritheists 
of the sixth century who followed John Philo- 
ponus, a layman of Alexandria, famous as a 
grammarian and philosopher. The Philoponists 
formed the main body of the Alexandrian 
Tritheists; being, however, divided from the 
Coxoxites on the subject of the resurrection of 
the body. Philoponus maintained that both the 
matter and form of bodies will be restored at the 
resurrection, but the Cononites limited the restora- 
tion to their matter only. John Philoponus 
received his surname, “ The Laborious ” [6 
</uAo7roros], on account of his great literary in- 
dustry. lie wrote a work on the Ilexsemeron, 
another on Easter, a treatise against the material- 
ism of Proclus, another against the work written 
by Jamblichus in favour of Image-worship, a 
book on the Insurrection, and another on the 
Trinity, together with Commentaries on Aristotle 
and other secular works. [Xiceph. Hist. Fed. 
xviii. 45-18. Joann. Damasc. de Uteres. Lxxxiii. 
Which, Hist. Kctz. viii. 702. Cave, Hist. Liter. 
i. 207.] 

PHOT I XI AX S. A sect of Sabellian heretics 
which arose in the fourth century, under the 
leadership of Photinus, Dishop of Sirmium in 
Lower Pannonia. Photimiswasa native of Galatia, 
and a disciple of Marcellus of Ancyra, under whom 
he served as deacon [Hieron. de 17 r. 111. iii. 107 ; 
Hilar. Piet. Fray. Hisf. ii. 19]; but the dates 
of his birth and consecration are not known. The 
councils in which he was condemned on the 
appearance of his heresy range from a.d. 330 to 
351. Uis tenets were nearly identical with those 
of Paul of Samosata. 1 

1 Pinlaster and the author of Prrcdest hiatus assert the 
cntiiv identity of Photinian and Samosatenc doctrine. 

1 hi fiinis rails Photinus Paul’s successor. Epiphanius 
says he held the same, or even worse doctrines than 
Paul concerning the Son of God, that he was of the faction 


Photinus held the tenet of an Antitrinitarian 
Monarchia, and that Jesus Christ was horn of the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary; that a certain 
portion of the Divine Substance, which he called 

of Paul [Pearson appears to take &irb ulpovs to mean 
partially: on tlic Creed, note p. 110, fol. edit.]; Socrates 
and Sozomenus class together Sabell ins, Marcellas, Puui, 
and Photinus ; Tlieodoret says that Photinus differs from 
Sabcllius only in phraseology. Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome 
loc. clt ., Pseudo Jlierony mus [liter, xxxvi.], Isidore of 
llispalis [liter, xxxviii.], Honorius [liter, liii. ], Pope 
Damasus [Theod. II. E. v. 11], say that Photinus revived 
the heresy of Ebiou. This statement, in any accurate 
sense, we may dismiss, as Pearson does. [Ebionites.] 
Sulpicins Severus [Chron. ii. 37] having said that Mar- 
cellus asserted the Sabellian heresy, adds that Photinus 
introduced a new heresy, “aSabellio quidem in unione 
dissentiens, sed initiuni Christi ex Maria praedieabat.” 
Tlie evidence that Photinus held the “ Unio ” outweighs 
the testimony of Sulpicius. So, too, Marius Mercator 
must be held in error in stating that Photinus denied 
the miraculous birth of our Lord [Zh'ss. tic XII. Anath. 
n. xvii. t. ii. p. 128 ; Garner]. Of greater weight than 
any authority yet named must be the authority of Hilary 
of Poitiers ; and those who identify Pliotinianism with ail 
advanced Sabellianism must be able to give a reasonable 
explanation of Hilary’s statements. For Hilary expressly 
confronts both Sabellius and Arms with Photinus. The 
passage is long, but it must be given in full : “Jam vero 
qua iidei nostrse victoria Hebion, qui Photinus ost, ant 
vincit aut vincitur : dnm Sabellium argnit, cur hominem 
neget filium Dei ; dum ab Ariomanitis eonfutatur, cur in 
homine nesciat Dei filium. Adversum Sabellium Evan- 
gelia sibi ex filio Mariae defendit : Arius ei Evangcdia per 
solum Mariae filium non relinquit. Adversum lniiic, qui 
filium negat, homo ab eo usurpatur in filium. Ab hoe 
ei, qui ante sreeula filium neseiat, filius Dei solum nega- 
tur ex homine. Yineant, ut volunt, quia se invieem 
vincendo vincuntur : dum et hi, qui nunc sunt, de na- 
tura Dei confutantur, et Sabellius de Sacramento lilii 
refellitur, et Photinus natum ante scecula Dei filium vel 
ignorare arguitur, vel negare. Sed inter luee Ecclesire 
fides, evangelicis atque apostolicis fundata doctrinis, et 
ad versus Sabellium tenet filii professionem, et adversus 
Ariimi Dei naturam, et adversus Photinum sreeuli creato- 
rem : et hoc verius, quod luec ab his invieem non negan- 
tur. Xaturam enim Dei in operibus Sabellius prsedicat, 
sed operantem filium nescit. Hi vero filium lmncupant, 
sed veritatem in eo naturae Dei non confitentur. Homi- 
nem autem Photinus usurpat, sed in usnrpato sibi 
homine nativitatem Dei ante saecula ignorat” [De Triii. 
vii. 7]. Here Photinus is said to hold a Sonship begin- 
ning from Mary, while Sabellius allots none at all. The 
later part of this assertion is elearly contradictory to the 
statements of Epiphanius, which are supported by Augus- 
tine and others ; for these aver that Sabellius taught that 
the Son came into the world as a Kay from the Father. 
By comparison with these statements the “Deus proten- 
sus usque ad Virginem ” named by Hilary is referred by 
commentaries to Sabellius. [Sabellians.] According 
to these statements Sabellian doctrine and Photinian 
doctrine, as condemned at Sirmium, are perfectly equiva- 
lent as regards the Sonship of our Lord. But Hilary’s 
assertion is true of the first stage of Sabellianism, in 
which there was held to be, properly, no Son at all, the 
Father being Son. Accordingly Pearson remarks that 
Photinus differs from Sabellius, being far from a Patri- 
passian. Understand then Hilary, in the chapter which 
lias been quoted, to be speaking of the first or Patripas- 
sian stage of Sabellianism, and the chapter becomes clear. 
The only question remaining undeeided is the compara- 
tively unimportant one, whether Sabellius himself passed 
into the second stage into which his school undoubtedly 
passed, as Epiphanius asserts him to have done ; or, 
whether, as a strict interpretation of Hilary would lead 
us to think, he continued to hold Patripassian doctrine, 
and the doctrine of the “ Deus protensus ” is not really 
his, hut belongs only to his followers who deserted him. 
The evidence before us leads to the conclusion that 
Sabellius did pass out of the Patripassian stage, and that 
Hilary, in the somewhat rhetorical passage we have quoted, 
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the Word, descended upon and acted through 
the man Jesus Christ ; that on account of this 
association of the Word with the human nature 
Jesus was called the Son of God, and even God 
Himself ; that the Holy Ghost was not a distinct 
Person, but a celestial virtue proceeding from the 
Deity [Epiph. Hair. lxxi. ; Hilar, de Trin. vii. 
3, 7, viii. 40 ; Rufinus, Comm, in Symb . § 39 ; 
Soer. II. E. i. 18, 19, 30; Sozom. iv. 6; Theod. 
Hctr. fab. ii. 11, Dial., ii. vol. iv. p. 52, ed. 
1642; August. Ep. 1. ad Bunif and Semi, in 
Matth. xii.]. These tenets are sufficiently stated 
in the article Samosatenes, and other articles re- 
garding the various Monarehian sects ; and it will 
be requisite only to point out wherein Photinus 
differed from Paul. In this Marius Mercator is 
our first authority. 1 Marius writes (in words 
which Lardner said the learned would more easily 
understand than he could translate) : “Differentia 
itaque inter Samosatenum et Pliotinum ista sola 
est, qua Paulus Verbum Dei Trpo^opiKov, Kal 
TTpoLKT ikov Aoyov Kal kvepyrjr lkov, id est, prolati- 
Yiim et potestatis effectivum Verbum sensit, non 
substantivum, quod Graeci ovcntbSes dicunt” [Z)/ss. 
de XII. Anath . Nestorii , Hum. xix.]. This state- 
ment of Pauls doctrine agrees exactly with the 
statement in the article Samosatenes in the words 
of Athanasius. Marius asserts that Photinus held 
the Divine element that acted in our Lord’s Per- 
son to be “ substantivum, or ovcriwSes.” How 
Photinus denied the personality, and consequently 
the Sonship of the Word, but allowed Its eternity 
as existing in the one undistinguished God. 
We are therefore thrown back upon the tenet 
described in Sabellians as the division of the 
Union, namely, that the “Deus protensus,” not 
being a distinct Person, is separable from the God- 
head, or that a certain portion of the Divine Sub- 
stance added to the human nature formed Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. 

The conclusion that this was the doctrine of 
Photinus is supported by a remarkable chapter in 
Philaster (the chapter which has some of the lan- 
guage of the Athanasian Creed), the 93rd, “ Est 
hseresis qum dicit veluti triformem Deum esse et 
compositum, ut quaedam pars Patris, quaedam Filii, 
qusedam Spiritus Sancti sit.” Philaster enounces 
the doctrine of the Three Persons of the One God, 
and proceeds, “ Immensibilis estigitur liaec Trini- 
tas, invisibilis,” etc. “ Cum enim dicit mittere Pa- 
trem Filium, et Filium mittere Spiritum Sanctum, 
personarum causa dicit, non loci separatione dis- 
junctos ostendit, propter Sabellium scilicet et Pho- 
tinum hmreticos.” Then he speaks of Sabellius : 
“ Cum ergo dicit misisse Patrem, et missum fuisse 
Filium, personarum causa dicit, ne quis aut ipsum 

argues upon his earlier tenets, which doubtless would be 
in such a case rather quietly ignored than formally recanted. 
We much miss on this point Ittigius’ promised disserta- 
tion [Hist. Photini. cap. ix.]. Besides the difference in 
their conception of the Logos, Photinus appears to have 
believed that the Logos inhabited Christ from the time 
of the Nativity ; Paul, that the Logos did not descend 
into the Son until He had merited the gift by His holy 
life. [See Stillingfleet on the Trinity, p. 50.] 

1 See regarding Marius Mercator, Natalis Alex. Sccc. 
iv. cap. v. art. 8. 
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Patrem aut ipsum Filium esse rcstimet, quod ita 
sentiens delira t Sabellius.” He turns to the other 
error, namely of Photinus, “ Et ne itcrum missus 
Filius de euelo lestimetur non esseubiquc in Patre, 
dixit quidem so missum a Patre, ubiqiie taincn 
esse cum Patre ostendit, dicens, Pater qui me 
misit mecum est. Hon ergo separationem loci 
dixit.” A belief in a local separation of one part 
of the “triformis Deus” is attributed to Photinus; 
and it is rightly noted that this belief denies the 
attribute of God, that He is Immensus, a-cipos, 
a/xeVp^Tos. The fourth Lateran Council [a.d. 
1215] declaring that God is “ Immensus,” is said 
to have had in view this heresy of Photinus [Dec. 

i. , de Fide Catholica], 

The description of this sect by Vincent of 
Lerins is thus found to be correct as far as it goes, 
but incomplete in that it does not define the nature 
of the Divine element which Photinus conceived 
to be superaddcd to the man Jesus to constitute 
Him the Son of God. Vincent says ; “ Photini 
ergo secta hcee est. Dicit Deum singulum esse et 
solitarium, et more Judaico eonfitendum. Trini- 
tatis plenitudinem negat, neque ullam Dei Verbi, 
ant ullam Spiritus Sancti putat esse personam. 
Christum vero hominom tantummodo solitarium 
asserit, cui principium adscribit ex Maria ; et hoe 
omnibus modis dogmatizat, solam uos personam 
Dei Patris, et solum Christum hominem colere 
debere” [Vincent. Lirin. adv. Hcer. xvii.]. If to 
this we add from the second stage of Sabellianism 
the tenet, that there acted in and through the 
man Jesus an element from the nature of the 
Deity, impersonal, y r et substantive, which is to 
be again resumed into the Deity, our conception 
of Photiuianism will, it is thought, be complete. 

The statements of the errors of Photinus made 
by the councils which condemned him (so far as 
the acts have come down to us) have been left 
for verification. Photinus was, first, condemned 
with Marcell us [Sulpie. Sever, ii. 36]. This was 
probably at Constantinople, 2 a.d. 336, for then 
the Arians in synod deprived Mareellus [Socr. i. 
36; Sozomen. ii. 33]. Secondly, in the Semi-Arian 
Council, the second of Antioch, a.d. 344 [Socr. ii. 
19]. Thirdly, in the Council of Sardica, a.d. 347, 
when Mareellus was acquitted, but the sentence 
against Photinus was not reversed [Sulpie. Sever. 

ii. 36 ; Epiph. Hcer. lxxi.]. Fourthly, r in a council 
at Milan in the same year [Hil. Frag. Hist. ii. 19 ; 
Socr. ii. 36, Valesius’ note]. Fifthly, by a council 
at Pome, a.d. 349 [see authorities in Cave’s Hist. 
Lit. ad arm. 349]. Sixthly, in a Synod at Sir- 
mium, a.d. 349, when he was deposed by the 
Western Bishops, but through the affection and 
opinion of the people could not be removed [Hilar. 
Frag. Hist. ii. 21]. Seventhly, at the second 
Synod of Sirmium, a.d. 351, by the Eastern 
Bishops, when, being convicted by Basil of An- 
eyra, he was banished [Socr. ii. 29 ; Sozom. iv. 6, 
Valesius’ note in Socr. for the date]. The fore- 
going enumeration is that of Pearson, except 
that the Roman s} T nod is added \cf. Hewman’s 
Treatises of Athanas. i. 160. w.]. 

2 See a discussion of the question in Ittigius [Z)ws. 
p. 440], and a notice of all the synods. 
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Out of those, the secoiul-inme.il council, which 
issued the Maerostiehe, anathematized Paul of 
Samosnta, and further, those who hold the doc- 
trine of a Logos, impersonal and unsubstantial, 
now 7rpo</)o/)iKo5, now erSidforos. who say that 
Jesus Christ was not before the world, but onty 
from the time of Mary, when 1 1 is kingdom began, 
which kingdom is to have an end. Of which 
sort, they say, are the followers of Marcellos and 
Photinus, who do away the existence of Christ 
before the worlds, and His divinity, that they 
may seem to establish the “ Monarchy.” 

Here, it will be observed, no distinction is 
made between TrAaTvoyxos, strictly taken as a 
<c dilatatio substantia*,” and the Marcellian TrXarvcr- 
jao?, which consisted in the erepya'a of the Aoyos. 
[Marcellians.] But the language of the Council 
of Sirmium [a.d. 251] is very explicit : “ Si quis 
dilatatam snbstantiamDei Filium dicat facere, aut 
latitudinem substantial ejus Filium nominet, ana- 
thema sit.” There can be little doubt that this 
is directed specially against Photinus. The fifth 
article (which Pearson says aims clearly at Pho- 
tinus) is really more general; it is directed against 
those who say that the Son existed before Mary 
only in the foreknowledge and purpose of God. 
Then follow articles against two classes to whom 
the former would apply, those who held the 
“ dilatatio substantiae,” and those who held the 
“ prolativum verbum,” the Photinians and the 
Marcellians. The last article, as directed against 
the head and front of the heresy, must be quoted : 
“ Si quis Christum Deum Filium Dei antesaecula 
subsistentem et ministrantem Patri ad omnium 
perfeetionem non dicat, sed ex quo de Maria natus 
est, ex eo et Christum et Filium nominatum esse, 
et initium viccepisse ut sit Deus, dicat : anathema 
sit.” One observation may be made with regard 
to what has been said of Hilary’s putting Pho- 
tinus in opposition to Sabellius. The synod was 
called against Photinus : Hilary says, “ to meet 
the heresy which was renewed by Photinus.” 
2s ow it is clear that the errors denounced are 
those of the different branches of Sabellianism. 
The Patripassianism of Xoetus, e.g. is condemned 
in Art. xii. 2s ow when we find the earlier articles 
which have been named (v. to viii.) clearly apply- 
ing to a developed Sabellianism, it follows surely 
that the opposition stated by Hilary was, as was 
argued, only to the early stage [Hilar, de Sgnodis. 
1174, et seq.\. The Bishops of Italy, in their 
letter to the Illyrian Bishops, say that Photinus 
was condemned partiaria Sabellii hoereditate” 
[11 il. Frag. Hist. xii.]. 

2s ext after these decisions, there meets us the 
seventh Canon of Laodicea. There appears to be 
no sufficient reason for excluding “ Photinians ” 
from this canon, and the mention of them proves 
beyond doubt that the council cannot be of the 
early date, a.d. 020. assigned to it by Baronins 
and Binius. V e a lopt therefore the later date, 
366. It is ordered that catechumens or communi- 
cants converted from Photinianism shall not be 
received without anathematizing all heresy, espe- 
cially that in which the}' have been engaged, and 
that the communicants having learned the creeds, 


and being anointed with the chrism, may receive 
the Holy Mysteries. 

The General Council of Constantinople, a.d. 
381, beginning with a general condemnation of 
heresies, named Photinians after Sabellians and 
Marcellians [Can. 1.] ; and sanctioned the addi- 
tion to the Creed of the clause, “ Whose kingdom 
shall have no end.” The contrary opinion was 
held by Marcellas as well as Photinus. It ap- 
pears from Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures that the 
clause had been already added to the Creed by 
some of the Eastern Churches. The Allocution 
of the Fathers of Chalcedon to the Emperor 
Marcian, a.d. 451, describes Photinus and Mar- 
cellus as introducing a new blasphemy against the 
Son, denying His existence, and reducing the 
Trinity to a Trinity of names. Against them 
therefore the Fathers have declared the dogma of 
three Hypostases [Harduin, Gone. ii. 645]. The 
second Council of Arles, a.d. 452, decreed “Pho- 
tiniacos si ve Paulianistas secundum Patrum sta- 
tu ta baptizari oportere.” The “statuta Patrum” 
are the Apostolic Canon XLYI. [XLVII.], and 
particularly the 8th Canon of the first of Arles ; 
and as the principle of that canon is applied by 
the second council to the case of the Bonosiacs, 
who coming from the same error yet retain the 
Catholic form, and are not to be baptized, it 
appears to follow without doubt that the Photi- 
nians had changed the form. Further, since at 
Laodicea Photinian baptism was allowed, it fol- 
lows that the form was changed between the times 
of these two councils. In the 7th Canon of Con- 
stantinople, which treats of Baptism, the Pho- 
tinians are not specified, but Sabellians are ordered 
to bo baptized, and all other heresies, especially 
such as come from the country of the Galatians. 
The council evidently proceeded on the same rules 
as the councils of Arles. 

Photinians are specified in the Constitution of 
Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, a.d. 381, 
against heretical conventicles and for restoring 
churches to Catholics. Also in that of Theodosius 
and Valentinian, a.d. 428, to the same purpose as 
the former, and imposing on heretics severe civil 
disqualifications \Cod. Theod. XVI. v. 6, 65]. 

PHTH AETO LA TEAS. One of the two prin- 
cipal divisions into which the sect of the Mono- 
phy sites broke up in the early part of the sixth 
century. The name was given to them by their 
opponents the Aphthartodocetse, and was com- 
pounded of the Greek words for “ corruptible ” 
[<f>0apTos] and “ worship ” [Aarpeia] ; indicating 
the tenet of the sect, that the human body of the 
Saviour was subject to the corruptibility incident 
to ordinary human nature. The sect was known 
in Antioch by the name of “ Severians,” from 
Scverus its founder, the deprived Monophysite 
patriarch; in Egypt by the name of “ Theodosiaus,” 
from a rhetorician of Alexandria who became a 
disciple of Severus, and the leader of his sect in 
that city after his death [a.d. 535]. The sect 
was known among Western writers by the name 
of “ Corrupticolce.” 

Severus became Patriarch of Antioch in the 
year 511, and was deposed by order of the 
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Emperor Justin in the year 520. lie fled to 
Egypt after bis deposition, finding Alexandria a 
safe place of retreat, and so greatly is his memory 
venerated by the Jacobites even to this day as 
one of the chief founders of their sect, that 
the day of his entrance into Egypt is observed 
as a festival. While at Alexandria, Sevcrns was 
brought into controversy with Julian, the de- 
prived Monophysite bishop of Halicarnassus, the 
founder of the Aphthartodocetre, and maintained 
against him the opinion that the natural body of 
Christ was necessarily subject to the natural wear 
and tear to which all human bodies are liable, and 
hence to the necessity of food and rest. If it 
were not so, Severus contended, the truth of Ilis 
Passion would be denied, and an additional sup- 
port would be given to the heresy of Manes, who 
followed the Docetae in asserting that our Lord 
took merely the semblance of a body, and not a 
real and substantial one. The Phthartolatrae, 
however, never went the length attributed to 
them, as a consequence of their argument, by 
their opponents — that the body of Christ was 
capable of corruption after death. 

The tenets of the Phthartolatrse were those 
which eventually prevailed among the Monophy- 
sites in general, notwithstanding an edict of Justi- 
nian in the year 563 in favour of their opponents. 
But a large party among them had early adopted 
the opinions of Themistius, and, driving the doc- 
trine of Severus beyond its proper limits, had 
attributed imperfection to the soul of our Lord, 
and earned for themselves the name of Agnoele. 
[Evagr. Iiist.Eccl. iv. 11. Monophysites. Aph- 

THARTODOCET.ZE.] 

PHRYGIANS. [Montanists.] 
PHUNDAITES. The Bogomiles were so 
called from the peculiar “phunda” or girdle 
which they wore. [Bogomiles.] 

PHYGELLUS. One of those of whom St. 
Paul writes to Timothy, “This thou knowest, that 
all they which are in Asia be turned away from 
me ; of whom are Pli 3 T gellus and Hermogenes” [2 
Tim. i. 15]. The Apostle seems to speak of them 
as in some way deserting him in his missionary 
work rather than as forsaking the faith. Tertul- 
lian, however, in the next century, speaks of 
them as “ erring concerning the truth,” in respect 
to the resurrection of the body [Tertull. de Resun\ 
Cam. xxiv.], and Epiphanius classes them with 
Cerinthus, Ebion, and others who denied the 
Divine Nature and miraculous conception of our 
Lord. [Epiphan. Ilatr. li. 6.] 

PICARDS. [Begiiards.] 

PIETISTS. 1 The specific appellation of a 

1 The name of Pietists is frequently, but hardly ac- 
curately, bestowed ou other bodies besides that here 
described. It lias in fact been applied generally to 
designate sects which, like the Beghards and Cathari, have 
laid claim to abnormal piety. Latterly, too, it has been 
used to denominate many classes of mystics having no 
pretensions resembling those of the followers of Speuer. 
For this use reference may be made to the well-known 
work Manipulus Obscrvationum A ntipictisticarum. On 
all these bodies the name has been fathered by the 
contempt of their opponents ; it is, however, the proper 
appellation of a small missionary society founded in 1678 
by Nicolas Barre, and otherwise known as “the Brethren 
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party of Reformers in the Lutheran Church, 
who appeared in Germany towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, and were in fact the 
Methodists of that country. They cannot be 
strictly described as a sect, for they neither 
claimed nor desired any severance from the main 
body of the Lutherans, nor did they promulgate 
any special theological doctrines. But the party 
is important, for amongst their numbers were 
many distinguished persons whose opinions 
strongly influenced the subsequent teaching of 
Protestantism. In this way the Pietistic ten- 
denc}^ was specially noteworthy : first, because it 
was indifferent to all scholastic definition, when 
such differences of opinion were considered points 
of cardinal importance ; secondly, because it laid 
great stress upon the duties of active morality at 
a time when morality was particularly neglected. 
Historical ty, Pietism may be described as the 
formularization of the popular discontent at the 
arid dogmatism which the Church’s continuous 
conflict with Geneva and Rome had made en- 
demic in the Lutheran pulpits, and it was at the 
same time a protest against the low state of 
public morals engendered by the miserable dela 3 r s 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The leader of the movement, Philipp Jakob 
Spener (who has been called the Fenelon of 
Germany), was born at Rappolzweiler, in Elsass, 
in the year 1635. He was educated in Strasburg 
in the strictest sect of the Lutherans, under the 
eye of the famous professors Sebastian Schmidt 
and Conrad Dannhauer. After completing his 
theological education at the various seats of 
Protestant learning, he was appointed public 
pastor at Strasburg in 1662, whence, after a few 
years, he passed by invitation to Frankfort. 
There his career as a preacher was at first marked 
by a violent advocac 3 r of the teachings of Luther, 
and an equally violent denunciation of the 
opinions of Calvin. Serious remonstrance from 
some influential Calvinists followed, and, strange 
to sa 3 r , the remonstrance was listened to. In- 
deed, Spener appears to have soon convinced 
himself that these polemical addresses were 
undesirable, and that the need for virtue was 
more urgent in Germany than that for sound 
doctrine. Acting upon this conviction, and to the 
grief of the more zealous Lutherans, he turned 
the current of his powerful eloquence from the 
exclusive denunciation of Calvinism to the ex- 
clusive advocacy of morality. It was in this 
cause, and in an endeavour to evangelize his 
congregation, that he established those meetings 
which, under the name of “ Collegia Pietatis ” or 
“Collegia Biblica,” formed, subsequently, the 
distinguishing feature of Pietism. 

About 1670, Spener, being at that time pastor 
in Frankfort, set on foot, first at his private 
residence, and subsequently in the church, 
gatherings, where all his congregation were 
welcomed to hear the pure Scripture read and its 
difficulties explained. The name of “Collegia” 

and Sisters of the Pious and Religious Schools.” The 
aim of this society was in no way sectarian, but directed 
wholly to the education of the poor. 
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was adopted for these meetings from the re- 
semblance to the gatherings of the Mennonites 
of Holland, who were known in Germany under 
the name of Collkc.iaxts. This practice of 
ISpener’s was well received, and became popular 
with 1 1 ic laity, particularly with the poorer 
classes, though regarded with jealous eyes by 
the old Lutheran" and aristocratic party; nor 
was this mistrust diminished when opener’s 
admirers began to attract notice by their osten- 
tatious asceticism of dress and demeanour, and 
their absence from all, even the most innocent, 
amusements. Nevertheless, during a long series 
of years, no overt act of hostility interrupted 
{Spoiler’s evangelical labours, and it was during 
this period that he composed his celebrated Put 
Dmidcria, a work which sufficiently sets forth 
the modest aims and genuine piety of the founder 
of Pietism. The full title of the book, originally 
intended for a preface to a republieation of Pro- 
fessor Arndt, but subsequently printed in a sep- 
arate form, is k *Pia Desideria, or Earnest Wishes 
for the Good Improvement of the True Evangelical 
Church, with some Christian Proposals for that 
end.” It consists mainly of an expression of 
the need of reform in education, particularly 
with reference to the Bible, and of regret at the 
injury which the incessant- preaching of dogma 
was effecting on the public morals. The work 
added greatly to the fame of the author, and 
assisted the spread of the peculiar opinion of 
Spener, that a virtuous life was of greater im- 
portance than a correct creed. The revivalist 
feeling spread rapidly through Germany, where 
the institution of “ Collegia/’ being in complete 
accord with the national instinct, soon attained 
great popularity. Up to this time Pietism had 
spread without exciting commotion, no per- 
secution having yet been attempted ; but this 
fortunate state of things did not long continue. 

In 1686 Spener removed to Dresden, where 
he was high in favour with the Electoral Prince. 
Thither he brought with him numerous theo- 
logical students, amongst whom were Francke, 
Antony and Scliade, destined to he the shining 
lights of Pietism. Some of these shortly after- 
wards removing to Leipsic, commenced lecturing 
in Collegia in imitation of their leader’s practice, 
giving in their lectures particular prominence to 
the correction of the errors contained in Luther’s 
translation of the Bible. As this translation was 
regarded as little short of inspired by the body 
of educated Lutherans, this freedom of criticism 
was far from popular. It was in particular badly 
received by the older members of the University, 
who also took umbrage at the delivery of these 
lectures in the vulgar tongue. All kinds of 
adverse rumours were spread abroad; and opinion 
was further irritated by the conduct of the Pietist 
audience, who, with the ardoui of new converts, 
changed their dress and manners of everyday 
life for a marked and ascetic habit. Considerable 
disturbances arose from time to time; and on one 
of these occasions (it is said at a funeral discourse 
delivered at the grave of one of Erancke’s con- 
gregation) the term “ Pietist ” was finally fixed 
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and adopted as the soubriquet of JSpener’s ad- 
mirers. In the end the lecturers were accused of 
heresy, and a commission was directed to in- 
vestigate the matter. The learned Thomasius — 
who was a fervent admirer of Spener — undertook 
the defence; but although Francke and liis friends 
were triumphantly acquitted, the biblical lectures 
were prohibited. This inopportune prosecution 
made the fortune of Pietism; and Collegia sprang 
up rapidly in every considerable town with a 
German-speaking population. In Hamburg and 
Giessen, Frankfort, Gotha, and the towns of 
Switzerland, the revival was more than ever 
successful ; and to such an extent was the old 
party at Leipsic enraged by this success, that the 
acquitted Pietists and their advocate were driven 
from the University by threats of personal violence. 

The leader of Pietism himself had at this time 
left Dresden, having given offence to the Elector 
by rebuking him for drunkenness, and was now in 
1691 at Berlin, under the protection of the Duke 
and future King of Prussia. There his influence 
was sufficient effectually to succour his expelled 
followers ; and under his patronage the exiles 
founded the University of Halle as the home for 
the proscribed opinions. Meanwhile a serious 
attack was made on Spener by the Wittenberg 
divines, who at length formally arraigned him 
for false doctrine and impiety. Spener energeti- 
cally and successfully defended himself, and his 
work, “ The True Agreement with the Confession 
of Augsburg,” which sets forth a complete justi- 
fication of his teaching, became the leading 
authoritative treatise on ultra-evangelical Luther- 
anism. These persecutions and this defence set 
the seal to the division of the Lutherans into 
what may be properly called a right and left 
party — a division which, with more or less con- 
tinuity, has ever since existed in that com- 
munion. 

It was not, however, from men of learning like 
Francke and Spener, nor from the Universities 
that Lutheranism had anything to fear. But in 
the practice of the Collegia there was a genuine 
source of danger. Ignorant and fanatical persons, 
arrogating to themselves an insight to which they 
had no claim, gave the rein to their fancies, and 
mistook them for the prompting of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus they went so far as to speak of 
the Lutheran Church as Babylon, and prophesied 
its impending dissolution. Spener died in 1705, 
and, shortly afterwards, the commotions at Augs- 
burg, Giessen, Dantzig, Hamburg, Erfurt, and 
other places, had become so intolerable, that the 
executive interfered by the imposition of severe 
penal laws, and finally proscribed the overt 
exercise of Pietism. Thus all opportunity for 
the development of the Pietists into a com- 
pletely organized sect was effectually destroyed. 

The principal reforms demanded by the Pietists, 
to be gathered from the writings of their leaders, 
were these : First, that the theological schools 
should be reformed by the abolition of all syste- 
matic theology, philosophy, and metaphysics, and 
that morals and not doctrine should form the 
staple of all preaching ; secondly, that only those 
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persons should be admitted into the Lutheran 
ministry whose lives were examples of living 
piety. In support of this last proposal, they 
urged the quasi-Wiekliffite doctrine, that the 
theology of the wicked cannot be a true theology ; 
and (some of them at least) added that the minis- 
trations of the wicked are inefficacious. Other 
doctrines, some of them of a violent character, 
are attributed to certain men of mark who were 
connected with the Pietistic movement, such as 
Arnold Dippel and Petersen ; but these were for 
the most part either the result of hatred for the 
Lutheran order, or, as in case of the last-named 
writer, of simple delusion. An exception must 
be made of Schiide, who, undoubtedly, opposed 
the Lutheran practice of confession. Though an 
undoubted Pietist, he was singular in this opinion. 
It deserves mention that the Pietists were accused 
of impugning the special Lutheran view of the 
doctrine of justification by faith only ; but the 
accusation was unfounded. Spener and his 
followers never denied that good works were un- 
necessary to salvation, they only desired that 
this difficult doctrine should not be preached to 
the congregation. 

Debarred from the exercise of special external 
ceremonies, Pietism has, from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, preserved a meagre and 
unimportant existence up to the present time. 
First, the Wolffian philosophy ; secondly, that of 
the Encyclopedists ; finally, modem Rationalism, 
has, since the death of Spener, given to Lutheran 
Christianity opponents of a calibre sufficient to 
employ all its powers of resistance, and this has 
made it perhaps unwilling to renew a frivolous 
and internecine conflict. 

The dead formulism of Halle indeed long 
continued, and may, in a sense, still be said to 
preserve the tenets of Spener in a fossilized con- 
dition, but the quickening ardour of the leaders 
of the movement that made Pietism a force has 
long since disappeared. A temporary reanimation 
is to be noted, commencing about 1827 by the 
appearance of a publication edited by Ilengsten- 
berg ; but the movement was quite unimportant, 
and since 1835 European attention has not been 
attracted to the Evangelicalism of Spener. [The 
best account of Pietism is to be found in Hoss- 
bach, Spener unci seine Zeite ; Illgen, Historia 
Collegii Philobiblici ; Bretschneider, die Gru mi- 
lage des Evangelisclien Pietismns; Marklin, Bar- 
stellnng nnd Kritik des moderneu Pietismns; 
with which Binder’s Des Pietismns und die 
rnoderne Bihlung , Brucker’s Historia Critica 
Philosophic, Shroeekh’s Kirchen. nach der Re- 
form. can be advantageously compared.] 

PILGRIMS ART) STRANGERS. [Sjonites.] 

PIPHILES. A name given to the Flemish 
Albigenses. [Ekhert. adv. Cathcir. in Bill. Max. 
Lugd. xxiii. 601.] 

PIRXENSIANS. A mediaeval sect, taking 
its name and origin from John Pirnensis, an 
anti-sacerdotalist schismatic of Silesia, a.d. 1341. 
His principles were those common to the medi- 
aeval sects, and illustrated especially in the Beg- 
harbs and the Brethren of the Free Spirit. It 
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is thought probable that they were in some way 
connected with the Strigolniks of Russia, al- 
though the latter belong to a much more recent 
time. [Krazinski, Reform, in Poland , i. 55.] 
PLOTINUS [born a.d. 205, died a.d. 270]. 
A native of Egypt, the most celebrated follower 
of Ammonius Saccas, although a bitter foe of 
Christianity, closely connected with its schools 
on the side of Mysticism. Where doubt had 
been considered to be the true atmosphere of 
philosophy he aspired to give certainty. To 
Pyrrhonism he opposed a system of pure intel- 
lectualism, and engaged to lead his followers into 
positive truth. The soul, he said, is in a state of 
debasement through contact with a body of mat- 
ter ; it is alienated from the eternal and infinite 
Source of its being, in whose nature it still par- 
ticipates. It is the mission of a true philosophy 
to restore this interrupted union, and to lead back 
the soul to a blissful oneness with the Source of 
all goodness and unit}". He affirmed with his 
dying breath, “ I am striving to bring the God 
Which is in us into harmony with the God Which 
is in the universe.” But he did it by confusing 
subject and object, in the same manner as Fichte 
and Hegel and modern pantheists. That har- 
mony is true knowledge, and philosophy alone 
can teach it. It is a knowledge, he said, that is 
more than philosophy, to which he only possessed 
the clue, existing not in the imagination, but as 
absolute verity, not in set words and phrases, but 
in subjective truth. It is cognizable by a higher 
power than mere intellectual thought ; this power 
is self-consciousness, vogc ns, the knowledge which 
reason possesses of its own being ; that itself is 
the truth and the substantive existence of the 
being man. This knowledge is not to be reasoned 
out as though its object were without the per- 
cipient soul, but it is of such a nature as to fuse 
together all distinction between the subject and 
object of knowledge. We do not discern reason, 
but reason discerns itself. It is perceptible in no 
other way. Supersensate truth can only be known 
in the spirit. Philo had already held similar 
opinions with respect to union of the soul with 
God. However great, he said, the gulf may be 
between man and the Deity, it may be bridged 
over through the manifestation of God to the 
soul. It is not only that the mind r mirrors out 
to itself God the Creator and Preserver of the 
sensible world of matter, 1 whereby is gained a 
consciousness only of the existence of the Deity, 
but no adequate idea of His Being or Nature. To 
aspire to know this were mere folly ; 2 man can- 
not see God, but God reveals Himself to man in 
the reasonable soul, 3 and this revelation const! 

1 'Qs yap oia KaToirrpov (pavTacnovraL 6 vovs Qeou optovra 
/cat KoapoiroLovvTa /cat tQ>v oXiov eTrirpoTrevovra [de V. con- 
tempt. 10, p. 484, and compare de Decal. 21, p. 198, 
Mangey]. 

2 Yiepairtpw 6e /cat crrovddi'eiv TpiTreaOai, ws irepl overias 
t) ttoi6tt}tos IrjTeiv wybyios ns 7]Xl0l6t7}s [i de Poster. Cain. 
48, p. 258]. 

3 *Os ev€Ke v (friXavOpomias d<piK.vovptvy)v rrjv if vxty wy 
avrov ovk dTT€<7Tpd<p 7], TrpovTravTpffas de rrjv eavrov (pixriv 
idei^e, Kad" ocrov oiov re ?jv ideiv tov fiXiir ovra dio XbyeraL, 
ci>x on o <j o(f)os etde Qedv, aXX’ on 6 ©edy w<f)6rj tQ> ab(f>(p. Kal 
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tutes his highest happiness. Wo have here the 
germ of all those semi* fanatical aspirations after 
a union with the Deity that afterwards became 
the soul of mystical theology, descending through 
the Neo-Platonic school and Dionysius (Pseudo- 
Areopagita) to the school of St. Viotoire, and 
thence to P>ona ventura, Eckhart, and Gerson . 1 
"Where this is accorded to man, his soul is no 
longer led by the subordinate powers of divine 
relation nor by angelic iniluence, but by God 
llimself; and man, though “ a little lower than 
the angels,” is raised to a level with them. Nu- 
menius also defined the divine Unity as lleason 
and Goodness, and said that the soul was eapable 
of such a elose union with it as to involve posi- 
tively no diversity . 2 The outer rays of the Divine 
Nature nourish and support our bodily nature ; 
by internal contemplation of the Deity we rise 
above the body, and emerge into the purer life of 
reason, being made partakers of a blessed exist- 
ence. It was a prolepsis of Fiehtean and He- 
gelian Pantheism. Plotinus fairly outsoars his 
predecessors. Intellect as the principle of unity 
does not satisfy him ; something yet more recon- 
dite there must be from which it emanates, which 
Plotinus names “ the First,” or “ the undefined 
and undefinable, the source of motion and rest, 
itself devoid of either as being infinite.” Such 
human notions as Thought and "Will are wholly 
inapplicable to the Absolute, with which nothing 
else can have relation, and whom no attribute ean 
limit. Itself nothing in respect of all things, it 
is yet the power and energy of all. Plotinus 
aspired to reach back to this principle through the 
contemplative faeulty of the soul itself, an eman- 
ation from intellect, the second principle, as light 
proceeds from the sun by effulgence rather than 
emanation. Intellect, as the source of every liv- 
ing principle, contains within itself the principle 
of multiplicity ; in it are stored the universal ideas 
that are spirit and life ; the intelligible world — 
Kooyxos vorjTos. N othing of human reason, nothing 
of material sense, can have anything to do with 
union of the soul with its origin, for the One is 
an incomprehensible essence. The soul united 
with it exists in a divine eestasy ; it is then con- 
scious of nothing earthly; mortal sense has no 
part in that which transcends all human reason. 
The whole soul is filled with a God-like delight ; 
it is one with the Beautiful, which is no longer 
external to it but inherently one . 3 The soul is 
distraeted at such a time with no earthly thoughts, 

yap f t v dovparor KaTaXafiew riva.bi ai>TOVTi irpos aXqOetap 
ov p.tf irapa(f>rivavTos iKeipov eavrb teal napabed-aPTos [ dc 
Air. 17, p. 13, and compare dc Poster. Cain. 5, 229]. 

1 ’'Ean oi tls reXewrepos Kal p.aXXop KenaBapaipos Povs f ra 
peyaXa fivarr/pia p.vqOeis , 6 ’cms ovk u, 7 rd tCop yeyorl)TUP to 
ah lop yva ipifci, ws cLp airb (Tklols rb pdop, dXX’ vnepKV\pas 
t 6 y ivvyjTov Hp.<pa<jLV ipapyrj tov dyeppqrov' Xap.{3apeL ojs 
air auToO avrbp KaTaXap.f3d.PCLP Kai T~qp cklclp a vtov, 6 * 7 rep 7 jP 
t6p re Xbyop Kal topoc rbp kultplop [Leg. allcg. iii. 33, 1S7J. 

2 Vjpuxjlp pip oi v Kal TavToTTjTa aoiaKpnov Tqs \p vxys 7Tpos 
r as eavrrj s apxas tt pevfieveip (patverai 'SovprjPios jjaiubl. 
ap. Stob- Ed. i.]. 

3 0 lov olpoBcutl Aral irX'qpujBe'iai tov p^KTapos, are Ot uXqs 
Tqs \f/v rxrjS tov koXXovs cXOopto s- Ov yap eri rd pip t 6 
bl avrd Beujpepop aXX’ 6 d^lcos opvbv iv avT(p t 6 
op&pevov [Enn. v. 8, 10 ; 111. 
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but as tho divine vision eomes and as it goes it 
is wholly absorbed in it . 4 Such moments of privi- 
leged existence are few and short, but they por- 
tend the bliss that awaits the soul when released 
from matter. If the Divine Principle is the 
eentre of all, the rapt soul is concentric with it, 
(oenrep Kevrpto Kevrpov u-vvd\jsas. The nature of 
the vision may not be disclosed to the uninitiated, 
to fir) eK(j)ep€ tv ets rovs pr] fiejivipievovs, and when 
it is enounced in such terms as Sight and Vision, 
this is only in default of adequate means of ex- 
pression. Also, when we speak of the Deity as 
perfect goodness, it is a goodness that is incon- 
ceivable by ns, who have -no other gauge to apply 
than human virtues that ean have no place in the 
Deity. Courage involves the possibility of fear ; 
self-restraint the notion of some object of desire ; 
moderation is the antithesis of excess. Virtue 
therefore is not the final good at whieh the soul 
must aim, but it is the means of attaining that end; 
and the soul in pursuing it emerges into a higher 
state of being, an eestatie condition, a reduction 
of the soul into its first simple elements, a sur- 
rendering of itself wholly to the essence of its 
contemplation ; 5 but the Divine Principle only 
exists in a man in the degree to which he is con- 
scious of the indwelling principle within him. 
The Third Principle, in subordination to the 
First Good and to Intellect, is the supramundane 
and vital Soul of the universe, the Souree of all 
life, subsisting with the Intellect, of which it is 
the animal counterpart in the Divine Substance, 
and impressed with the forms of eternal ideas, by 
it unconsciously eonceived and propagated. The 
three principles are eo-eternal, forming a kind of 
hierarchy of order and dignity, from whence the 
pseudo-Dionysian notion of a celestial hierarchy 
was derived, and with which different gradations of 
excellence — gods, demons, genii and heroes — are 
connected. There are three steps of aceess towards 
the highest good : harmony, that occupies itself 
with lower matters of sensation ; love, that con- 
templates the immaterial and vast, and finds its 
only repose in full possession of its object ; and 
wisdom, that beeomes absorbed in communion 
with the First Good. Their representative charac- 
ters are the musician, the lover, and the philo- 
sopher. No glimpse of truth is attainable by the 
common herd. Purifications, prayers, and spirit- 
ual exereises are the means whereby the soul 
learns to soar far above all earthly considerations, 
not merely into the presence, but into aetual union 
with the Deity, where intellect becomes one with 
essence. This Trinity of principles and powers, 
devoid of all hypostatie individuality, may have 
been borroAved from the Christian faith, but it 
has nothing else in common with it ; in fact, in 
the hands of Plotinus, it Avas a formidable weapon 
of attack upon Christianity ; and in an opposite 
direction his conversion of the old heathen mytho- 

4 VAvai bl top povp tIv cXBqptcl, Kal tovtop elvat Kal tup 
amorra [Enn. A'. 8]. 

5 To 3^ ter us tjp ov Biapa, aXXa. dXXos rptfiros tov loeiP , 
eWraats Aal avrXuats Aral eiriboGLS a vtov } Kal ’icpecLS Tvpbs a<frw 
Kal crTaais Aral 7rcpiPori<ris irpbs ecpappoyiyp, direp tls to iv O' 
ddtsTu} OedaeTai [vi. 9, 10; 11]. 
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logical notions into allegory, as a gradational cle- 
ment in the hierarchy, helped to give new life to 
the expiring theories of heathenism. In either case 
his teaching was equally prejudicial to the cause 
of truth. As Intellect is one, though infinitely 
varied, so the soul of .Nature is one, yet teems with 
a multiplicity of life. The same mysticism runs 
through the writings of the Neo-Platonic school. 1 
In Jamblichus, and afterwards in Proclus, mysti- 
cism took a more theurgical direction ; the First 
God, or the Absolute, in more modern phrase, was 
represented as infinitely remote; certain interme- 
diate Sou/ioria alone afforded the possibility of 
communion with Him [Proclus, Theol. Plat. iii. 
14]. It may be observed that the entire new 
Platonic school has been divided by de Gdrando 
into three branches : Plotinus [a.d. 250] and 
Porphyry [a.d. 280 Syriace , Malchus] represent- 
ing the Homan branch, which exhibited an essen- 
tially philosophic eclecticism, and was only so far 
tinctured with Oriental tradition as it taught the 
mystical union of the soul with God as an essential 
truth ; the school of Alexandria had Jamblichus 
[a.d. 363] and Hierocles [a.d. 485], the harmo- 
nizer of Plato and Aristotle, as its main lights, 
and by its union with the theosophy of the East- 
served as the main basis of mystical theology ; 
while the school of Athens, Avhere Plutarch and 
Syrianus taught, and of which Proclus [a.d. 450] 
is the exponent, affected to revert to the ancient 
sources of Gree\ wisdom as embodied in the 
Orphic hymns. 

The writings of Plotinus, as arranged by Por- 
phyry, are contained in six books, each book 
being subdivided into nine sections or Enneads. 
Their general object may be stated to be an 
exposition of the Absolute Unity, the source and 
origin of all the successional development ex- 
hibited in the varied phenomena of the universe. 
Their style, obscure in the extreme, has aggra- 
vated the confusion of these writings. Plotinus 
seldom delivered his lectures from written notes; 
liis pupil Porphyry therefore persuaded him to 
compose some work as a standard of authority on 
the abstruse topics that he handled. His negiect 
of revising that which he wrote, and his want of 
scientific method, have added to the obscurity of 
the books that bear his name. But for the friendly 
aid of Porphyry in revising and correcting this 
obscurity would probably have been hopeless. 
Longinus plainly confessed that many of the sub- 
jects handled by Plotinus 2 were beyond his com- 
prehension. No writing of Plotinus has come 
down to us which openly attacks Christianity ; 
though it is very possible that the Ennead Kara 
yvucTTLKovs [ii. 9] may have been partly levelled 
against the teaching of the Church. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. A sect which 
originated almost simultaneously in Dublin and 
Plymouth, about the year 1830, the members of 
which, calling themselves “ The Brethren,” came 
to be called from their headquarters in England 
the “Plymouth Brethren.” The principal founder 

1 Porphyry, deAbstin. i. 38, 57. Jamblichus, de Myst. 
JEg. i. 10 ; iii. 3 ; iv. 3. 

2 Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 
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of the sect was a clergyman, who had been a 
barrister, named Darby, from whom the Plymouth 
Brethren are sometimes called “Darbyites.” Giv 
ing up his ministrations in the Church of Ireland, 
he established a small sect in Dublin under the 
name of Separatists, and then came to England, 
and went about as an independent preacher, or- 
ganizing small societies of the strictest Calvinistic 
type of Evangelicalism for the promotion of per- 
sonal piety, which were soon converted into con- 
gregations claiming to be independent of all other 
religious communities. The chief peculiarity of 
these congregations is that they are without any 
separate ministry, every “brother” and “sister” 
being considered to have a full right to “'prophesy” 
or preach whenever he is moved to do so. They also 
administer baptism to all adults, whether baptized 
before or not ; and substitute a kind of weekly 
love-feast, in which bread and wine are passed 
round from one to another for the Holy Eucharist. 
Like many other small sects the Plymouth Brethren 
maintain that true Christianity is not to be found 
in the Church or among the sects, but only among 
themselves. They are also strong Predestinarians 
and Millenarians. In their own phraseology 
they are “ the assembly of God,” not meeting to- 
gether by human will, but “ gathered to Jesus by 
the Holy Ghost.” Hence they consider that they 
need no human ministry, but are under immedi- 
ate Divine presidency, which is the fulfilment of 
the promise, “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name there am I in the midst of 
them.” This they call the “ many-men ministry ” 
in contradistinction to the “ one-man ministry ” 
of ordinary Christian congregations. 

The Plymouth Brethren are a rather widely 
spread and growing sect, but they have little or- 
ganic unity, being broken up into many sections 
by the differences of opinion (often followed up 
with great animosity and bitterness) arising from 
their “ many-men ” ministry. At the same time 
there is much attraction for the leisurely class of 
what may be called semi-professional society which 
is found in towns inhabited by retired officers, 
etc., in the system of every one having a psalm 
or an interpretation ; and the sect is largely re- 
cruited from this class of persons. [Guinness’ Who 
are the Plymouth Brethren ? Dennetts Ply- 
mouth Brethren , their Rise , etc.} 

PNEUMATICS. [Ambrosians.] 

PNEUMATOMACHI. The name “Adver- 
saries of the Holy Spirit,” given to that party 
which, upon the subsidence of the Arian contro- 
versy, was distinguished by the denial of the 
Catholic faith regarding the Third Person of the 
Holy Trinity ; some denying His Divinit} r , others 
His Personalit} r also. 

The heresy of the Pneumatomachi is commonly 
connected with the name of Macedonius ; but 
since Macedonius was so closely connected with 
the Semi-Arian party that the term Macedonian 
was used as equivalent to Semi-Arian ; 3 and since 
there were others than Semi-Arians who held the 

3 “ Pneiunatomachi ipsi sunt Macedonian], similes 
Homuncionitis ,, [Pseudo-Hieron. Hceres. xxix.]. Cf. 
IIOMUNCIONIT/E. 
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heresy, tlio moro comprehensive name is to ho 
preferred. The appearance of the party is to ho 
dated a.d. 360, when Athanasius wrote against 
them, giving them the name here adopted. Atha- 
nasius was then in the deserts of Egypt, and 
Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis, in Lower Egypt, re- 
quested his interposition. The heresies them- 
selves were no novelties. It was a part of the 
Ariau creed that the Holy Spirit was a created 
being, superior it might he in dignity, hut no- 
wise different in nature from the angels : and in 
{lie Gnostic systems we meet with Christ and 
the Holy Ghost as /Eons [Valextinians], the 
latter being held, in some cases at least, to he not 
a distinct Person, hut a divine energy diffused 
through the universe. But there was a great 
difference in the mode in which these heresies 
were held. They then appeared, not as proceed- 
ing from a special opposition to the greatness of 
the Holy Spirit, hut as deductions from some other 
leading heresy to which they were subordinate. 
Thus in the case of the Arians, with which our 
present subject is concerned, the denial of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit follows upon the 
denial of the divinity of the Son. For as it is 
impossible to advance the Third Person of the 
Trinity above the Second Person, the controversy 
turned therefore on the divinity of the Second. 
Dealing with this, the Council of Nicsea did not 
deal specifically with the subordinate heresy, but 
left it to stand or fall with the leading one. But 
when the leading heresy was abandoned, and yet 
the subordinate heresy retained, then the latter 
not only became prominent, but was seen to be 
adopted on its own independent grounds, for its 
own sake. The Arian half converted to Catholicity 
was properly a Pneumatomachist. Such were 
those whom Athanasius dealt with in his letter 
to Serapion. They were seceders from the Arians 
who had embraced the true faith regarding the 
Sun, but retained their error regarding the Holy 
Spirit. 1 They were consequently opposed both 
by Catholics and Arians, but their true contro- 
versy was with the former : their contest with the 
latter (Athanasius urges) could be only pretended, 
inasmuch as both agreed in opposing the doctrine 
of the Trinity \ad Sera p. i. 1, 2, 9, 32]. This 
class then differed from the later Macedonian 
class : it held Homoousian doctrine regarding the 
Son, whereas the Macedonians were Homoiousians. 
Athanasius calls them also Tropici, from their 
figurative interpretations of Scripture ; but this is 
rather an epithet than a proper name. 

In comparison with the Macedonian party, 
this earlier party can have been but small. It 
was however reinforced a few years later, as we 
shall shew, upon the return of a large portion of 
the Semi-Arian body to catholicity. The adop- 
tion of the truth concerning the Son leads almost 
necessarily to the adoption of the truth concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit. The arguments of Athan- 
asius [ ad Scrap, i. 29. iv. 7] shew forcibly how 
untenable a position is that which maintains a 
Duality instead of a Trinity. The original Mo- 

1 For this Arian error see Atlian. Orat. iii. cont. 
Arian. sec. 15. 
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liarcliian tenet from which the Arians started is 
much more easily admissible. 

The Pneumatomachi of the Macedonian school 
were the Semi-Arians left behind in schism when, 
in the year 366, the majority of the sect gave in 
their assent to orthodoxy, and were received into 
the Church. Before this time Macedonius had 
joined the Semi-Arian party. He had been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Constantinople by the Arians, 
being then an Anomoean or Acacian [Phot. Bill . 
Cod, 257] ; but professing Semi-Arian opinions, 
was deposed by the Arian Council of Constanti- 
nople, a.d. 360 [Theod. Ilist. Eccl. ii. 6]. lie 
then invented the artifice of the “ Homoion, ” and 
connecting himself closely with the Semi-Arian 
party, gave them his name [Theod. Host. fab. 
iv. 5]. At first therefore the term Macedonian 
was simply equivalent to Semi-Arian, and Socrates 
calls the reply of Liberius to the Semi-Arian legates 
a letter to the bishops of the Macedonians [Socr. 
Ilist. Eccl, iv. 12]. The name of Macedonius 
appears in this reply. The good faith of this 
transaction is (to say the least) very doubtful, 2 
and we are in uncertainty as to the opinions 
which Macedonius really held at the close of his 
life. But there is no uncertainty as to the course 
of the heresy. The letters of Liberius were ex- 
hibited at the Council of Tyana, and the deputies 
who presented them were acknowledged as mem- 
bers of the Catholic body. This was probably 
in a.d. 368. A council was appointed to meet 
in Tarsus to complete the work of reconciliation, 
but just before the meeting thirty-four Asiatic 
bishops assembled in Caria, refused the Homoou- 
sion ; and Valens, at the instigation of the Arian 
Eudoxius, by whom he had been recently bap- 
tized, forbad the council [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vi. 
12]. From this time however Semi-Arianism dis- 
appears from ecclesiastical history. The contro- 
versy regarding our Lord’s divinity was ceasing, 
and the denial of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
became the distinguishing tenet of the Semi-Arian 
party, the tenet thus becoming associated with 
the name Macedonian, which the Semi-Arians had 
recently acquired. Many called them Mara- 
thonians, saying that Marathonius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia, had introduced the term Homoiousion 
[Socr. Hist. Eccl. ii. 45]. 

It is to be noticed here that several writers, 
when treating of the present heresy, use the word 
Semi-Arian in another sense than that now given 
it. Philaster [//rer.lxvii.] defines the Semi-Arians 
thus : “ Hi de Patre et Filio bene sentiunt, unam 
qualitatis substantiam, unam divinitatem esse 
credent es, Spiritum autem non de divina sub- 
stantia, nec Deum verum, sed factum atque crea- 
tum Spiritual pnedicantes.” And Augustine 
\Iher. iii.] : “ Macedonian! de Patre et Filio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint ejusdemque substantive 
vel essentia?, sed de Spiritu Sane to hoc nolunt 
credere, creaturam eum esse dicentes. Hos potius 
quidam Semi-Arianos vocant, quod in hac quses- 
tione ex parte cum illis sint, ex parte nobiscum.” 
This use of the term Semi-Arian is now to be 

2 See the notes on the chapter of Socrates in Variorum 
Annolationcs in heading’s edition of Valerius, 
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avoided, the distinctive mark of that party being 
the Ilomoiousion. Ihit these two authorities 
shew that the original Pneumatomachi, against 
whom Athanasius wrote, must have been largely 
reinforced from those who joined the church 
under Liberius. This appears also from Epi- 
phanius [liter, lxxiv.], who states that the Pneu- 
matomachi proceeded partly from the Semi-Arians 
and partly from the orthodox. In the preceding 
article he had defined the Semi-Arians by the 
Ilomoiousion ; and the “ orthodox,” it cannot be 
doubted, were not the old Nicenes, but those 
who from the Arians had come over to the 
Homoousion and had been accepted by Liberius 
as orthodox. Thus of the Pneumatomachi some 
were orthodox regarding the divinity of the Son, 
some retained the Ilomoiousion, and these latter 
are properly Macedonians, being Semi-Arians. 

All these started with the tenet of the sect 
from which they sprung, namely, that the Holy 
Spirit is a created being, of the same order as 
the created angels [Theod. Epiph. Lc.]. And the 
authorities of Philaster and Augustine are suf- 
ficient to shew that this was retained by the 
majority of the party. Put another opinion arose 
early. It proceeded— Eustathius of Sebastia being 
an example [Socr. Hist. Eccl. ii. 45] — from a 
reluctance to call the Holy Spirit a creature. 
Put as they who felt this reluctance would not 
consent to call Him God, it followed necessarily 
that they were obliged to deny His Personality. 
Still they assigned to the impersonal Spirit that 
which is assigned to the Personal Spirit by Catho- 
lics, to be the Vinculum 1 of the Persons of the 
Godhead. This is noted by Augustine [ TIcer . lii.] : 
“ Quamvis a nonnullis perhibeantur non Deum, 
sed Deitatem Patris et Filii dicere Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, et nullam propriam habere substantiam.” 
And what Catholics regard as God the Holy 
Ghost working in the world, they regarded as a 
divine energy diffused through the world. Mo- 
sheim represents this, it appears upon insufficient 
grounds, to be the tenet of the Macedonians in 
general [Walch, Hist, dev Ketz. iii. p. 98]. 

The heresy of the Pneumatomachi was con- 
demned, first, in a synod at Alexandria, a.d. 3G2, 
held by Athanasius on his return [A than. Synod. 
Epist. ad Antioch.] ; 2 secondly, in a synod in 
Illyricum, a.d. 3G7 [Epist. Synod . ad Orient ./ 3 
Ilarduin, Cuncil. i. 794; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vi. 
22] ; thirdly, in a synod at Pome, a.d. 3G7 
[Damasi Epist. ap. Theod. Hist. Eccl. ii. 22] ; 
fourthly, in another synod at Pome, a.d. 382 
[Damasi Epist. ap. Theod. Hist. Eccl. v. 11, 
Yales, n.] ; and lastly, in the Council of Constanti- 

1 See Bull, Dcf. Ficl. Nic. ii. 3, 13 ; Augustine, de 
Fide et Symbolo, sec. 19. 

2 The Epistle states that Arians, on their reception 
into the Church, are to anathematize those who say that 
the Holy Spirit is a created being and divided from the 
substance of Christ. A true renunciation of Allan doc- 
trine is to abstain from dividing the Holy Trinity, from 
saying that one of the Persons is a created being. 

3 “ We write that you may know the Arians are con- 
demned, who assert that neither the Son nor the Holy 
Spirit are of the substance of the Father.” The Synod 
was held at Valentinian’s order, who had heard of contro- 
versies in Asia and Phrygia. [Theod. H. E. iv. 7.] 
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no pie, a.d. 381, by which, in opposition to the 
heresies of Macedonius, Apollinaris, and Euno- 
mius, the Kicene faith was confirmed and more 
fully stated. The first canon anathematizes the 
“Semi-Arians or Pneumatomachi ;” the seventh 
canon uses the name Macedonians, and orders 
the admission of converts from this heresy to be 
by unction. To the simple article of the Nicene 
Creed, “ I believe in the Holy Ghost,” were 
added those clauses (excepting the Filioque) 
which stand at present as the complement of the 
Catholic faith. 

The Macedonians were invited to the Council 
of Constantinople in the hope that the recon- 
ciliation interrupted at Tarsus might be effected, 
but the hope was not realized [Socr. Hist. Eccl. 
v. 8; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. vii. 7]. 4 The council 
completed the work which was begun at Kicoea, 
and finally declared the Catholic faith regarding 
the Holy Trinity. Against its determination the 
Semi-Arian, now the Pneumatomachist, party was 
not able to make any effectual resistance. 
PODOKIPTiE. [Flemings.] 

POLEMIANS. [Synusiasta:.] 

POLISH BPETHPEJST. [Socjnians.] 

POLISH PPOTESTAHTS. The Deformation 
did not succeed in finally establishing itself in 
Poland, in consequence not so much of the op- 
position of the Government as of the dissensions 
among the Protestants themselves. During the 
reign of Sigismund I. [a.d. 150G-1548] Lutheran 
congregations began to be secretly held in Cracow 
and other chief cities, but the movement did not 
become of public importance till the days of his 
successor Sigismund Augustus II. [a.d. 1548- 
1570]. Several circumstances then combined in 
its favour. In the very first year of the new 
reign a large number of refugees, expelled from 
Bohemia by Ferdinand on account of their re- 
ligious tenets, settled in Poland. These Bo- 
hemian Brethren, as they are called, were akin 
to the Waldenses in their views, and a branch of 
the older Hussites. Secondly, the King himself, 
although not prepared openly to desert the 
Catholic Church, was by no means unfavourable 
to the Deformed opinions. He would listen to 
the exhortations of the famous Polish ecclesiastic 
Laski (John a Lasco) ; Melanchthon wrote letters 
to him ; Calvin dedicated to him his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the year 
a.d. 15G0 he granted full liberty of opinion to 
Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, towns in Western or 
Polish Prussia, a district which, having volun- 
tarily submitted to Casimir III. [a.d. 1 333-1370], 
had been finally incorporated with Poland [a.d. 
14G6], and in which Knade, Beuclieiistein, and 
a Dominican friar named Klein had, in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, created dis- 
turbances by their Lutheran preaching. On the 
death of Sigismund the Polish monarchy became 
elective, and the bias of subsequent rulers was 

4 Facundus states that Macedonius himself was invited 
to the council. This is no doubt an error. The exact 
date of Macedonius’ death is not known, but it appears 
to have been soon after the Council of Tarsus. [See Tille- 
niont. Hist, ix.] 
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generally Eomish, especially in the case of 
Sigismund III. [a.d. 1587-1032], during whose 
reign Protestantism became nearly extinct. Its 
overthrow was due partly to the fierce persecutions 
which it was made to pass through during the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, but 
largely also to the dissensions existing between 
its four chief parties, the Lutherans, the Swiss, 
the AValdensians, and the Socinians, although an 
attempt at reconciliation had been made, and a 
consensus drawn up between the first three 
bodies at a synod held at Sandomir a.d. 1570, 
and again at Vlodislaw a.d. 1583. 

According to statistics obtained in Poland 
a.d. 1S55, out of about four million inhabitants 
a quarter of a million belong to the various Pro- 
testant communities. 

[Krazinski’s Sketch of the Rise , Progress , and 
Decline of the Reformation in Poland , London, 
1838. Kantz, Prcecipua Relig. Evang. in Po- 
lonia, Hamburg, 1738.] 

POMOEANE. A small Eussian sect, “dwel- 
lers by the sea,” so called from their proximity to 
the Lake Ladoga and the White Sea, or from 
Poinori, a village in the government of Olonetz, 
where they appear to have originated [e. a.d. 
1 G 7 5]. They form a subdivision of that class of 
Eussian Dissenters who reject the theory of a 
settled ministry [Bezpopoftsciiins], and are 
themselves split up into numerous small factions, 
called Fcodorians from their leader Feodorins, 
Abaeunians from Abaeun, etc. They reject the 
reforms of Nikon with as much rigidity as the 
Starovertzi, and rebaptize all who join their sect 
from the Church or from other communities. 

POMORYAXS. [Pomorane.] 

POXGILUPUS. The Franciscans attribute 
the origin of the Fraticelli to Hermann Pongi- 
lupus of Ferrara, who died a.d. 12G9, and at 
whose tomb in the principal church of that town 
miracles were said to be wrought. In his life- 
time he had practised great austerity as one of 
the Consolati : but some years after his death 
[a.d. 1300] charges of heresy were brought against 
him, and a judicial process having been brought 
against him, his bones were burnt and his tomb 
demolished by order of Boniface VIII., the object 
being to put an end to the extravagant venera- 
tion shewn to his memory by the populace. Mo- 
sheim considers that it is an error to connect 
Pongilupus with the Fraticelli, and says that he 
was one of the Bagnolian sect [Mosh. Eccl. Hist . 
ii. 207, Stubbs’ cd.]. Xatalis Alexander speaks 
of him as reviving several vile practices of the 
Gnostics. [Wadding, Annal. Minor. Fratr . vi. 
279. Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. viii. 87. 

POOE OF LYONS. [Waldenses/ 

POOL PRIESTS. This name was given to, 
or assumed by, Lollard clergy of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century, who wandered about the 
country holding what are called in modern times 
“ missions ” wherever they pleased, without any 
cure of souls being given to them, or license by 
the bishop of the diocese. The name “poor” 
seems to shew an association of idea with the 
“ Pauperes Catholiei ” and the “ Poor of Lyons.” 


POPLICIANI. A common name for the 
Catharists of France. It is probably a corruption 
of Pauliciani. The name is given by Matthew 
Paris, “Gallice etiam dicuntur ab aliquibus Popeli- 
eani.” [Matth. Par. ad arm. 123G.] 

POPOFTSC11INS. That division of Eussian 
Dissenters which retains the office of “ pope ” or 
priest in its ministrations and services. This is 
(.lone in a large degree by means of priests who 
secede from, or are no longer permitted to minis- 
ter in, the Church. The Popoftschins are divided 
into five principal sects, the Starovertzi, the 
Diaconoftschins, the Peremayanoftschins, tlieEpe- 
fanoftsehins, and the Tschernoboltsi. 

POEPHYEIANS. This name was given to 
the Arians in an edict of the Emperor Constan- 
tine issued in the year 325, the reason stated 
being that, as they had emulated the impiety of 
Porphyry in their errors, so they ought to be 
named after him [Soerat. Hist. Eccl. i. 6]. This 
decree was afterwards quoted as a precedent by 
Theodosius the \ r ounger, who ordered that the 
Nestorians should, in a similar manner, be called 
Simonians. It may be doubted whether either 
name extended much beyond the four corners of 
the edicts in which they were given. [Baron. 
Annal. ad cum. 325, lxxxiv. lxxxv.] 
POEPHYEY. [Neo-Platon ists.] 
POEEETANUS. The Latinized name of Gil- 
bert de la Poree, Bishop of Poictiers, who held 
opinions respecting the personality and the essence 
of the Holy Trinity analogous to those of the 
Tetratheitm or Damianists of the sixth century. 
Porretanus distinguished the Divine Essence from 
the Three Divine Persons, and each Person from 
llis attributes : and as a consequence of this 
distinction he seems to have gone far towards a 
denial of the Incarnation, respecting which he 
ventured to set forth the proposition “ Quod 
Divina natura non esset inearnata.” Porretanus 
was accused by two of his clergy of teaching blas- 
phemy, and his opinions were brought before Pope 
Eugene III. by his archdeacons Arnald and Calo, 
and by St Bernard. A council was held at Paris 
in the year 1147, and another at Eheims on 
March 21st, 1148, and his opinions being con- 
demned at the former, Porretanus recanted them 
at the latter. It does not appear that any large 
party was formed by Porretanus, but some are 
spoken of under his name as his followers. 
[Gallia Christiana, ii. 1175. Harduin, Concil. 
VI. ii. 1297. Mansi, Concil. xxi. 712.] 
POET-BOYALISTS. [Jansenists.] 
POSITIVISTS. A modern school of sceptics 
which owes its origin to Auguste Comte [a.d. 
1797-1857], and which holds for its fundamental 
principle that nothing is to be believed but that 
which can be positively demonstrated. It is a 
philosophy rather tliana religious system, although 
from his philosophical deductions Comte professes 
to form a religion of his own. 

The Comtean philosophy aims at effecting that 
for the entire group of sciences which the Bacon- 
ian method did for knowledge generally : to 
apply inductive generalization to the laws that 
govern the several sciences, and by reducing them 
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under the head of general principles, to bring all 
under one category of unity. The idea is grand 
and vast; and he advanced so far on the path 
towards demonstration as to shew that there is 
no innate inconsequence in the idea. It was a 
recapitulation of every antecedent philosophical 
development, as Bacon’s Inductive Method was a 
comprehensive generalization of all that had come 
to hand two centuries before. It was perhaps this 
analogy between the systems of Comte and Bacon, 
as an interrogation and interpretation of experi- 
ence, that gave to the former a reputation among 
English thinkers, such as Dr. Brown , 1 Bentham 
and James Mill, almost before his system was 
known in Prance. 

Comte professed to evolve no new principle ; he 
claims only to adhere to the traditions of the 
greatest masters of thought, Descartes and Leib- 
nitz, Bacon and Newton. His theory of antece- 
dents and succession in lieu of cause and effect 
was that of Hume ; our ignorance of real sub- 
stances and real causes was declared by Kant. 
Positivism aims at unity ; the working out of a 
system sufficiently general to affect every variety 
of scientific idea, and so irresistibly convincing to 
the reason as to be absolutely “ positive.” To 
make a science positive in the Comtean sense is 
to give to it its final scientific constitution, by pur- 
suing to their logical consequences those of its 
truths which link it with the rest. Positivism 
raises each science in succession from its empirical 
condition, and incorporates it with every other 
positive science as a co-ordinated and coherent 
body of doctrine. Knowledge, it affirms, can 
only be co-extensive with the range of phenomena. 
We can neither know the essence of things, nor 
understand * their real mode of production ; our 
ideas of phenomena also are purely relative ; suc- 
cession and resemblance being the principal data. 
These relations are exact and undeviating, ever 
succeeding as similar results under the operation 
of similar circumstances. These resemblances and 
unvarying sequences constitute the laws of pheno- 
mena, and give to us our only means of knowdedge. 
Essence and causation, whether effective or final, 
are equally beyond our powers of observation, 
however trne an existence they may have. Our 
power of controlling phenomena consists ultimately 
in the accuracy of our observation of their natural 
sequences. Foresight depends wholly upon this 
tact. The various sciences are assumed by the Posi- 
tivist to have reciprocal points of relation, which 
will bringthem eventually under the samecategory. 
But circumstances hitherto have kept these rela- 
tions in the background so that they have eluded 
detection. Thus all is linked together in one con- 
tinuous chain. Nature has no breaks. The entire 
cycle of sciences is in harmony with itself ; but 
the harmonizing elements have been kept in abey- 
ance by the incompetence of its professors to deal 
with them in a large inductive spirit. Each man 
of science has his own speciality, and however 

1 Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind is eminently Posi- 
tivist. “No better introduction to Positivism than the 
early part of Brown’s lectures has yet been produced ” 
[T. S. Mill]. 
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expert he may be in dealing with the arcana of 
his own particular faculty, he is usually a bad 
gencralizer, blind to the mutual relation of the 
respective sciences, and unable to seize the uni- 
versal principles that pervade them all. The very 
division of labour that assigns to each man his 
own particular portion of the field of knowledge 
for cultivation prevents him from taking a com- 
prehensive view of all. Men of science have not 
the philosophy, and philosophers have not the 
science that together enable the intellect to work 
out the positive principles that lie in the depths of 
attainable knowledge. The “ Natur-philosophie ” 
of Schelling and Hegel is an instance in point ; 
even Newton could not conceive the existence of 
gravitation without a subtle ether through which 
it might act. This anarchy M. Comte held could 
alone be reduced to system and order by a doc- 
trine that should be “ positive,” as educed from 
the positive sciences ; and at the same time as 
wide in its generalizations as metaphysical reason- 
ing ; though free from the indeterminate vague- 
ness of metaphysics. If, therefore, Bacon’s was 
a “ Nova Instauratio,” Comte’s is “ Novissima;” 
both with a telescopic sweep collect inductively 
the materials for deduction — the one affecting 
facts, the other positive doctrines and vital prin- 
ciples. His system is purely utilitarian. Intellect 
is to have the general good as its only aim ; any 
private end is selfish and immoral. All indepen- 
dent thought is a reaction from Positivism ; and 
cultivation of abstract science is useless, beyond 
the point at which one science lays the founda- 
tion of the science next in order. Astronomy, for 
instance, needs only to be pursued so far as the 
planetary system is visible to the naked eye, and 
exercises a perceptible gravitative or irradiating 
influence on the earth. Comte had an intense 
hate for all abstract reasoning as morally danger- 
ous in fostering pride, and as being to the many 
essentially dry and repulsive. 

In working out his Positivist system Comte 
establishes with logical precision one step after 
another. Positive philosophy includes science 
in all its relations. The same method applies to 
all investigations : physics, ethics, politics, and 
the subordinate sciences, all fall under the same 
category. Classification marshals the several 
sciences in the natural order in which they must 
be attacked. The simpler come first, as paving 
the way for the more complex and difficult. 
Mathematics are the foundation of astronomy 
and physical science; and chemistry stands in 
the same relation to biology which this latter 
occupies with respect to sociology, itself the wide 
basis of religion. The order of evolution is as a 
fundamental law. All human science has had its 
orderly progression, and through the successive 
stages of the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive phases. The terms are not happily 
chosen by Comte to express his particular ideas ; 
but they are his . 2 Metaphysics with him is a com- 
prehensive term of condemnation ; an intermedi- 

2 Mr J. S. Mill proposes to substitute on the score of 
clearness, for theological, the personal or volitional ex- 
planation of nature ; for metaphysical, the abstractional 
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ate limbo to which lie condemns all attempts at 
positive science which are unscientifically mis- 
directed. Transition from one condition to 
another has been determined in diilercnt cases 
with more or less rapidity. By theology Comte 
means a belief in supernatural power, either in 
philosophy or in religion. beginning as the 
merest Fetich isui, it becomes first Polytheism, and 
rises eventually into the belief of one God, the 
Eider and Governor of the universe, to Whom the 
disposal of events that are ruled by the inevitable 
operation of their own laws is ascribed by the 
untutored mind. Under its metaphysical phase, 
philosophical thought passes on from the idea 
of a supernatural Being overruling all things 
throughout the universe to that of abstract forces 
inherent in the various cosmic substances, and 
giving rise to those phenomena which, under the 
preceding phase, had been ascribed to a Divine 
will. This leads to the positive, in which the 
mind, divorcing itself from all inquiry into causes 
and essences as utterly futile and vain, applies 
its energies to the diagnosis and classification of 
the laws which regulate effects ; the definite and 
invariable relations of sequence and analogy in 
which all things stand to each other. The highest 
flight of the human intellect will he, at some future 
time, the demonstration that all phenomena issue 
forth from one general principle. Thus the several 
sciences have had this uniform progression ; the 
Sun-god of heathen mythology made way for 
the harmony of the spheres, and the mystical 
properties of numbers under Pythagoras ; to he 
succeeded in due course by the positive result of 
the discovery of the law of gravitation and of 
attraction. A knowledge of dynamics and gravi- 
tation raises astronomy as a science to so com- 
pletely positive a condition, that the recurrence 
of celestial phenomena may he predicted as cer- 
tainly as the position of the sun at any given hour 
to-morrow ; the incidence of an annular eclipse is 
so certainly foreknown that astronomers betake 
themselves to the exact spot upon the earth’s 
surface from whence it may he best observed. 
The sequence of the occupation of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites is so unvarying that the seafaring man has no 
better method for determining his exact position 
<>n the pathless deejx Nothing can bo more posi- 
tive than a science that can shew such results as 
these. So also meteorology, already advanced in 
some degree in the same direction, will become 
absolutely positive, when its laws and invariable 
sequences arc wholly known. “ Snow and vapours, 
wind and storm, fulfilling His word,” will he found 
to be determined in their most capricious pheno- 
mena by laws that in principle are one with those 
of every other law of Nature. Thunder, ascribed 
of old to the nod of Jove, and in t lie Italic school 
to the whirl of the spheres reaching ns through 
the rent clouds, is by positive sc ience identified 
with electricity ; but a yet wide generalization 
may bring the laws both of gravitation and electri- 
city under the operation of one and the self-same 

or ontological ; an<l for positive, in its objective aspect, 
phenomenal, and subjectively, experiential. 


principle. Even mathematics has had its theo- 
logical phase in the mystical properties applied 
to numbers by Pythagoras, and adopted by the 
Gnostics; also in the deification of geometrical 
properties by the Egyptians. [Pint, de Is. et Os, 
5G, compare 47 ; and Ircnaeus, Cambr. ed. introd. 
pp. xxiv. xxv.] 

The positive system, therefore — discarding all 
notion of supernatural power and of forces inter- 
posing between phenomena and their evolution, 
as in fact Descartes had already done — takes 
account solely of phenomena ; it traces down 
their law's — that is, the unvarying character of 
their sequences, their tendencies and reciprocal 
analogies. The determination of these laws is 
henceforth to he the highest aim of the human 
intellect. Positive philosophy is content with 
the demonstration of such laws ; it troubles not 
itself with their cause. Things as yet are only 
tending that way. Biology is in its metaphysical 
stage ; and metaphysicians weary themselves with 
vain attempts to reach back to the first cause of 
life, and to discover whether the vital principle 
consists of electricity or galvanism or some neuro- 
chemical action. Sociology also is still in its 
primitive theological state ; and men persist in 
believing that human actions are rewarded and 
punished by a Supreme Governor, whom they 
have never seen and cannot know. If there he a 
Supreme Being lie must he bound by the laws 
that uphold the regular course of Nature. Posi- 
tivism wall eventually enable men to predict the 
occurrence of phenomena in every science as in- 
fallibly as in the forecasting of astronomy. 

Comte’s classification of the fundamental 
sciences, as preliminary to the successful in- 
vestigation of their laws, is certainly remarkable. 
As in mathematics, principle is evolved from 
principle, and the most intricate and complex 
proposition depends ultimately on simple pos- 
tulates and axioms ; so is it with the sciences. 
All have the orderly progression. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by each determine their mutual 
relations ; and the order of their dependence is 
defined by the simplicity or generality of those 
phenomena — the most simple are the most 
general. Proceeding, therefore, from the study of 
the most simple or general phenomena, the 
Positivist must advance onwards towards the 
mastery of those that are in the highest degree 
complex. The sciences have their scale of sub- 
ordination, and must be taken methodically, and 
this not with the mere view of facilitating study, 
but as an essential element of Positivist dis- 
cipline. 

Philosophy is reducible into abstract and con- 
crete sciences : abstract science involving the 
laws that govern the rudinicntal phenomena of 
nature in every possible form ; while concrete 
science affects the individual phenomena. Ab- 
stract science, as coming first in natural order 
and as the basis of concrete science, is of 
earlier development. It forms a group of 
six ; their order is determined by successive 
accretion. 

1. Mathematics, including the science of mini- 
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her, arithmetic and algebra; extension, geometry; 
dynamics, statics, and mechanics. 

2. Astronomy, based upon 1 + {gravitation and 
attraction } . 

3. Physics, depending upon 1 + 2 ; natural 
phenomena being affected by planetary move- 
ment and influence, heat, light, electricity, etc. 

4. Chemistry depends on 1 + 2 + 3 ; especially 
on the last named phenomena. 

5. Biology depends on 3 + 4 + its own laws. 

6. Sociology involves in a greater or less 
degree all the preceding. 

Of these, Physics include a group of sciences ; 
such as barology, the science of weight; ther- 
mology, of heat ; acoustics, optics and electrology. 
Barology ranks first, as being connected with 
astronomy ; and electrology last, as preparing the 
transition to chemistry. Chemistry entered into 
its positive stage under Lavoisier about the middle 
of last century. Sociology has not become in 
any degree positive ; theological and metaphysical 
modes of thought still retard its progress. 

There is certainly comprehensiveness in the 
grasp that Comte has taken of the cycle of 
sciences that bears a favourable comparison with 
the generalizations of the greatest thinkers. But 
when we follow him into the region of sociology, 
and master his draftings of the laws that should 
regulate man as a social and religious being, the 
result is utter disappointment. All is an Utopian 
optimism ; moral standard there is none, unless 
indeed it be in the entire denegation of self that 
he enforces. Its only other redeeming point is 
his connected view of universal history, filling 
two out of the six volumes of which his Cours 
de Philosophie Positive consists, and which arc 
remarkably rich in ideas and analytical power. 
The philosophy of history in his hands becomes 
a science. 

Comte would devise a religion that should em- 
brace every form of belief, incorporating J udaism 
and Mahometanism with Christianity. Practi- 
cally his religion, “ teneatis risum,” is gynolatry. 
The idea of a Deity, he declares, only grew out 
of Fetiehism ; in Baconian phrase, it is an “ ido- 
lum specus,” a fond notion of the superstitious 
past. Still there must be some concrete object 
round which religious veneration must gather. 
The unseen Benefactor is the abstract idea of 
Humanity, the “Grand Etre,” which includes also 
man’s humble companions, his dog, his horse, and 
his cat. But the object of Positivist adoration must 
be something thoroughly well known to the intel- 
lect, and have a warm life in the affections ; 
something that needs our service, wdiich Omnipo- 
tence does not. From whence does man derive 
holier lessons of love and affection than from his 
female relations'? wife, mother and daughter 
representing the present, past and future. There- 
fore they are only fitting objects of Positivist 
adoration. They are our guardian angels; and 
if such relations are denied to any lone being, 
or are unfortunately unsuited for religious cul- 
tus, any other type of womanhood, even his- 
torical so that it be real, may be substituted. 
Mental commemoration of these concrete feminine 
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virtues is the great devotional act. Two hours 
daily, and variously divided, are to be given up 
to such edifying contemplation. Prayer also must 
be offered to the idolized ideal ; an outpouring of 
feeling, such as mysticism endeavours to realize 
as its evidence of union with the Invisible. 
Comte in his matrimonial relations was singu- 
larly unfortunate; he was separated from his 
wife, and formed a liaison with a married wo- 
man, Clotilde de Yaux, who died within the 
year. He would allow of divorce only in the 
solitary case of infamy contracted by a judicial 
punishment. It was the misfortune of his Clo- 
tilde to have been thus qualified. Second mar- 
riages also were discouraged; matrimony being 
held strictly to make of two one flesh, and to 
involve a vow of perpetual widowhood on the 
part of the survivor ; for remembrance is as life 
to the deceased, and in the case of the wife it is 
her apotheosis of posthumous adoration. Under 
the head of religious cultus must be mentioned 
also the Positivist red letter days. A collective 
worship is due to the “ Grand Etre,” Humanity. 
This public service employs seven days alto- 
gether per month. The Positivist calendar per- 
petuates its benefactors. It excludes the French 
“ philosophes” of the last century; though Vol- 
taire and Diderot have their niche. Protestants 
also are rigorously excluded. Comte mimicked 
wherever he could ecclesiastical rites and insti- 
tutions; he had his infidel travestie of Church 
sacraments, the ninth and last being a public 
judgment by the spiritual power of the life of the 
departed, and, if merited, incorporation into the 
“ Grand Etre” is decreed, and the newly canonized 
is added to the objects of Positivist adoration. 
This surviving memory of the departed is the 
only futurity recognised in the wretched craze 
termed Positivist religion. It knows no future 
life whatever beyond this change through death 
from objective to subjective existence in the 
memory of survivors. To be worshipped in the 
“ Grand Etre” — Humanity — is a sufficient im- 
mortality. 

The Positivist religion also has its hierarchy. 
There are two powers in the State. [1] The 
spiritual, consisting of the theoretical class, “ pro- 
letaires” or workmen, and the women and chil- 
dren. This includes the clergy or the educa- 
tional, and the philosophical, legal and medieal 
sub-classes, which are maintained by a small 
State stipend, with which they are to be content ; 
for to have the confidence of the masses, who are 
poor, its members must themselves be poor. [2] 
A supreme pontiff is to be head of this hierarchy 
for the whole human race, divided into small 
kingdoms no larger than Belgium, with Paris as 
the metropolis of the world. All functionaries 
have the power of naming their successors, to get 
rid of the elective principle, for which, and for 
deliberative assemblies, Comte had a supreme 
contempt ; neither had he any respect for learn- 
ing, and for the sake of “hygiene C(h4brale” he 
would burn all books in existence, with the 
exception of about a hundred, chiefly of the 
poetical class. Such is Positivism in its seien- 
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tillc ami religious aspects. Comic’s theory with 
respect to capital ami labour is pure Socialism, 
in which principles, as a St. Simonian, lie was 
brought up. But he demanded a more complete 
abnegation of self than any ascetic devotee. 
“ Vivre pour altrui” was his motto, and this, his 
great moral principle, he termed “ altruism.” To 
love our neighbours as ourselves is egotism. We 
must not love ourselves at all, but aim at the 
highest perfection by bestowing all our love upon 
others. Ascetic discipline is only to bo restricted 
by the consideration of health; to preserve the 
healthy exercise of every faculty is the Positivist’s 
lirst duty. Indulgence in food, or in anything 
not necessary for bodily vigour, is immoral ; and 
every gratification of sense, however casual, is an 
“ inevitable infirmity.” Still a moderate “luxe” 
is to he allowed to the rulers of the Positivist 
state on account of their arduous duties. [Aug. 
Comte, Cours de la Ph. Pos ., and Miss Marli- 
neau's translation. Catecliisme Pos., translated by 
Congreve. Positivist Calendar. Lewes, Comte's 
Phil, of the Sciences; Biographical Hist, of Ph. 
J. S. Mill, Posivitism.] 

PR AX FANS. Of those Monarchians who 
retained or tried to retain the Catholic faith that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is God and Man, Praxeas, 
the founder of this heresy, is the first named in 
history. [Monarchians.] The heretical tenet 
that there is no distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead, coupled with the acknowledgment of a 
Divine Nature in our Lord, leads logically to the 
conclusion that the Father was incarnate and 
> 1 tiered. Whence, although lie himself shrunk 
fmm the inference, Praxeas is reckoned with the 
Putripassians. lie did not form a sehismatical 
party. Pliilaster states that the Sabellians, called 
also Patripassians and Praxeans, were cast out of 
the Church [liter, liv.], but we cannot infer from 
this that Praxeas himself was excommunicated. 

Our knowledge of Praxeas is derived almost 
entirely from Tertullian’s treatise against him. 
Augustine, as well as Pliilaster, names him and 
his followers under the heresy of Sabellius; and 
excepting from Tertullian, wc have only the bare 
mention of his name as a heretic. From Tcr- 
tu Ilian it appears that ho came to Home from 
Asia, and the words of Tertullian, “ ceconomiain 
intclligere nolunt etiam Grseci,” appear to con- 
tain an allusion to his nation. It is probable 
that he learnt his heresy from a school in Procon- 
sular Asia which produced Noetus. [Noetians.] 

I f he held his heresy while in Asia he can scarcely 
have been, as he is often said to have been, a 
Montanist. there was a connection between the 
later Montanists and the Sabellians ; but the 
earlier Montanists were free from Sahel lianism. 
Tertulliaifs words imply no more than that 
Praxeas had in Asia become acquainted with the 
character of Montanist pretensions and doctrine. 
[Montanists.] In Asia Praxeas had suffered 
imprisonment (“de jactatione martyrii inflatus, 
oh solum et simplex ct breve carceris taMium,” 
is the polemical notice of it), and with the 
credit attaching to a confessor he preached his 
false doctrine at Pome. Whether the doctrine 
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met with resistance, toleration or favour is not 
told, 1 but that Praxeas’ endeavours to propagate 
it had but little effect we are entitled to infer 
from the silence of Hippolytns. The '.Refutation 
of Heresies was called forth by this very con- 
troversy, and Ilippolytus details carefully the 
tenets of Noetus, and the action of the Bishop of 
Pome with regard to them. Had Praxeas pre- 
pared the way to any considerable extent for 
Noetus, some notice of liis influence would surely 
have been given, whereas all that can be said is, 
that in the separate tract against Noetus, the 
opening words will include, but without naming, 
disciples of Praxeas joining Noetus. It is easy 
to suppose that Victor, discovering the heresy 
of Praxeas, and not wishing, for liis own sake, to 
disgrace one upon whose information he had 
acted, and by whom perhaps he had been in 
fluenced in the matter of the Montanists, quietly 
sent Praxeas from Rome. From Pome Praxeas 
went into Africa. 2 There he held a dispute, 
probably with Tertullian, acknowledged liis error, 
and delivered to the Church a formal recantation. 
But lie returned again to liis errors, and Ter- 
tullian, now a Montanist, wrote liis Tract in 
confutation of them. 

The date at which Praxeas arrived at Pome, 
and the length of liis stay there, are not accurately 
known, but lie reached Africa before Tertullian 
became a Montanist [Tertull. adv. Prax. i.]. 
Different dates, from a.d. 199 to 205, are assigned 
for this latter event. The history of the Mon- 
tanists is best understood by supposing Praxeas 
to have been at Pome in Victor’s time, and the 
date of Tertullian’s Montanism to have been the 
earlier date. 

Praxeas held that there is only one Divine 
Person, that the Word and the Holy Ghost are 
not distinct substances; arguing that an ad- 
mission of distinct Personalities necessarily infers 
three Gods, and that the identity of the Persons 
is required to preserve the Divine Monarchy. 
He applied the titles which in Holy Scripture 
are descriptive of Deity to the Father alone ; and 
urged particularly the words from the Old Testa- 
ment, “ I am God, and beside Me there is no 
God,” and from the New Testament the ex- 
pressions, “ 1 and My Father are One,” “ He who 

1 Writers make very different suppositions regarding 
this point : Gieseler, that Praxeas appears to have been 
unmolested in Pome on account of his doctrine [CompcncL 
i. p. 218] ; Newman, that he met with the determined 
resistance which honourably distinguishes the Primitive 
Poman Church in its dealings with heresy [Ilist. of 
Arif ins, p. 130] ; Milmau, that the indignation of Ter- 
tullian at the rejection of liis Montanist opinions urged 
him to arraign the Pope, with what justice, to what 
extent, we know not, as having embraced the Patri- 
pa ssL-in opinions of Praxeas [Latin Christ, i. p. 49, ed. 
1807]. The two latter mention, as if inclined to it, 
Peausobre’s supposition, that in the words of the Con- 
tinuator of the De Prccscr. Hccrct ., “Praxeas quidem 
lnereshn introdnxit, quam Victorinns corroborare cu- 
ravit,” we should read Victor for Victorinns. One 
would be rather inclined to substitute Zephyrinus. 

2 We take “hie quoque” in Tertullian’s “Fruti- 
caverant avense Praxeanaj ; hie quoque superseminutae,” 
etc. to mean Carthage ; and that Tertullian speaks of 
himself in “ per quern tradnetee,” etc. 
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hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” “I am in 
My Father, and My Father in Me.” While 
Tertullian unhesitatingly charges Praxeas with 
holding Patripassian tenets as necessarily follow- 
ing from his principles, Praxeas himself appears 
to have shrunk from the inference. “ Ergo nee 
compassus est Pater Filio ; sic enim directam 
hlasphemiam in Patrem veriti, dimiimi earn hoc 
modo sperant, eoncedentes jam Patrem et Filiiun 
duos esse; si Filins quidem patitur, Pater vero 
compatitur. Stulti et in hoc. Quid est enim 
compati, quam cum alio pati 1 Porro, si im- 
passihilis Pater, utique et incompassibilis. Aut 
si compassibilis, utique passibilis” [Tertull. adv. 
Pmx. xxix.]. 

The course of controversy brought out, in the 
example of the Praxeans, the second and altered 
position which Monarchians are obliged to 
assume when pressed by the difficulties of their 
original position. It is shewn, as Tertullian 
remarks, that they are driven to conclusions 
involving the elements of Gnosticism. The 
Praxeans, when confuted on all sides on the 
distinction between the Father and the Son, 
distinguished, in the Person of our Lord, the 
Jesus from the Christ. They understood “the 
Son to be flesh — that is, man — that is, Jesus ; 
and the Father to be Spirit — that is, God — that 
is, Christ.” Thus Tertullian says, “They who 
contend that the Father and the Son are one and 
the same, do in fact now begin to divide them 
rather than to unite them. Such a monarchy as 
this they learned, it may be, in the school of the 
Valentinus” [Hid. xxvii.]. Xow this separation 
of Jesus from Christ was common to all the 
Gnostics. They were .unanimous in denying 
Christ to have been born. Jesus and Christ 
were to them two separate Beings, and the iEon 
Christ descended upon Jesus at His Baptism. 
The difference between them and the Praxeans 
appears to be that they would not say that Jesus 
was the Son of God, whereas the Praxeans are 
represented as arguing from the angel’s words to 
Mary, that the Holy Thing born of her was 
the flesh, and that therefore the flesh was the 
Son of God. Tertullian shews in opposition 
to them that the Word was incarnate by 
birth. 

In Praxean doctrine then, in its second stage, 
we have Jesus called the Son of God, solely, it 
will follow, on account of a miraculous birth : 
Christ, or the Presence of the Father, residing in 
Jesus: Jesus suffering, and Christ ( = the Father) 
impcissibilem sed compcdientem. The interval 
between this and Gnostic doctrine is easily 
bridged over; and we have the cause of the 
comparisons and identifications that are often 
made of Sabellianism with Gnosticism. [Mon- 
arc MANS.] 

The heresy of Praxeas, as distinguished from 
that of Foetus, did not make much progress. 
It was almost unknown in Africa in the time of 
Optotus [i. 37]. 

/. PRECISIAN'S. [Puritans.] 
PREDESTINARIANS. Those who main- 
tain that God’s foreknowledge of all things 
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necessitates His predestination from eternity of 
the righteous to everlasting life, and of the 
wicked to everlasting death. 

Some traces of this doctrine are to be found in 
the language which was used by St. Augustine 
in his refutation of Pelagianism, and the author 
of Prredestinatus speaks of those who corrupted 
the doctrine of St. Augustine into a heresy. 
These he calls Predestinarians, and it is supposed 
that they were the monks of Adrumetuin, who 
are said to have thus treated St. Augustine’s 
language. But the earliest authentic instance in 
which the doctrine was brought forward in its 
extreme form is that of Gottschalk [* — 868], a 
monk first of Fulda, and afterwards of Orbais in 
the diocese of Soissons. While he was on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, in a.d. 847, Gottschalk 
preached this doctrine of a twofold predestination 
in so open a manner as to attract the attention of 
Rabanus Maurus, who charged him with heresy 
as teaching that God predestines some to sin. 
The question was brought before a council of 
bishops at Mayence, of which city Rabanus was 
archbishop, in the following year [a.d. 848], 
when Gottschalk maintained that Christ died 
only for the elect, and that the rest of mankind 
were inevitably predestined to eternal perdition 
[Mansi, Concil. xiv. 914]. This doctrine being 
condemned by the council, Gottschalk was sent 
to his metropolitan, Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, who called another council at Chiersey 
in 849. Here he was defended by Ratramnus, 
the opponent of Paschasius Radbertus in the 
Eucharistic controversy, and also by Remigius. 
afterwards Archbishop of Lyons; but notwith- 
standing these powerful supporters he was con- 
demned a second time, and ordered to undergo 
the penalty of flogging, which the Rule of St. 
Benedict imposed upon monks who troubled the 
Church. After this condemnation, Gottschalk 
was imprisoned in the monastery of Hautvilliers, 
where he died, without being brought to recant 
his opinions, about the year 868. [Ibid. 919.] 

While the friends of Gottschalk were endeav- 
ouring to obtain his absolution and release, 
Hincmar put forward Johannes Scotus Erigena to 
answer them, which he did in 851 in his treatise 
“ de Praedesti nation e,” in which he raised up a 
cloud of adversaries by the freedom with which 
he contradicted the established doctrines of the 
Church as to the nature of good and evil. 
Further controversy being thus aroused, Hincmar 
summoned a second council at Chiersey in 853, 
which confirmed the decision as to the real doc- 
trine of the Church arrived at by the previous 
council [ibid. 995]. A rival council was called 
by the opposite party from the provinces of 
Lyons, Vienne and Arles, which met at Valence in 
855. But instead of fully confirming the opinion 
of Gottschalk, this council considerably modified 
it, by declaring that although sin is foreknown by 
God, it is not so predestined as to make it inevit- 
ably necessary that it should be committed [ibid. 
xv. 1]. Hincmar now wrote two works on the 
subject, one of which is not extant, and the other 
entitled “De Praedestinatione Dei et Libero 
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Arbi trio, ad versus Oottselmlkum at cmteros Prm- 
destinatiauos.” Having thus explained his views 
at length, they were substantially accepted in the 
form of six doctrinal canons by the Synod of 
Emigres, and by that of Toni [a.o. 859] held at 
Savonieres a few days afterwards [ibid. 525-7], 
and thus the controversy terminated. [Manguin, 
Collect, uuctur. do Prtedest. ct Gratia. 1050. 
Ussher, Gott exclude i ct Crudest, controv. Hist. 
Cel lot, Hist. Gottcschalci P rudest. 1G55.] 

During the AEiddlc Ages there were but few 
Divines who held strong Predestinarian opinions, 
the most conspicuous of those who did so being 
Thomas Pradwardine [a.d. 1290-13-19], Warden 
of Merton College, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Ilis work on the subject is entitled 
“ Do Causa I)ci contra Pelagium, et do Yirtute 
eausarum, ad suos Merlonenses,” and in this he 
gave free-will so low a place that he may be 
almost called a Necessitarian. 

At the time of the Reformation, however, the 
subject of Predestination was revived by a con- 
troversy between Erasmus and Luther, the former 
writing an able “ Diatribe de Libero Arbitrio ” 
in 1524, and Luther following it up with his 
halting treatise “ de Servo Arbitrio,” in which 
lie went so near to the Predestinariaus as to deny 
that any free-will can exist in man befoio he 
has received the gift of faith. Calvin exceeded 
all previous Predestinariaus in the dreadful 
dogma of the Divine decrees which he enunciated 
[Calvinists] ; and in later years the contro- 
versies of the Molinists and the Jansenists 
on the subject of free-will were carried on with 
great acrimony [Sismondi, Hist. Pnvdest in 
Zaehar. Thcsnur. Theol. ii. 199]. The Scotch 
Presbyterians and the English Puritans followed 
t 'alvin too closely not to be Predestinariaus in 
the strictest sense. The later Low Church party 
in the Church of England have tempered down 
the opinions of their Puritan predecessors, and 
are not often disposed to go beyond the doctrine 
of “ Predestination to Life,” as stated in the 17th 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, which 
carefully excludes the double Predestination of 
Gottschalk and the Predcstinarians. At the 
census of 1851 two congregations calling them- 
selves “Predestinariaus” were returned. 

PREPOX. An Assyrian disciple of the 
heretic Marcion, living when llippolytus wrote 
his Refutation of all Heresies, about the end of 
the second, or early in the third, century, lie 
is named also in Thcodoret’s account of Apelles 
[Theodor. 11 or fab. i. 25]. llippolytus states 
that the principles of Prepon were laid down in 
a work which he inscribed to Bardesanes ; but 
he appears to have diverged from Marcion only 
in alleging “ that what is just constitutes a third 
principle, and that it is placed intermediate 
between what is good and bad. ’ 9 his inter- 

mediate principle llippolytus identifies with the 
“ -Musa,” or impartial Reason, of Empedocles, a 
myth to whom is attributed the restoration to the 
good power Unity of what is disturbed by the 
wicked power Discord. [Hippol. Ref at. liter. 
vii. 19.] 
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PRES BYT El i TANS. A sect, the leading 
principle of which is that the ministry of the 
Christian Church consists of only one order, that 
of Presbyters or Elders. Bishops are considered 
to be identical with Presbyters, and Deacons to 
he only lay officers appointed to relieve the poor. 
The government and discipline of the Church 
rests, on the Presbyterian theory, with collective 
bodies of teaching (or clerical) elders, generally 
called “ ministers,” and ruling (or lay) elders — 
who are generally meant when “ elders ” arc 
spoken of — gathered in Synods, and not with in- 
dividual persons as in the Episcopal system, or 
with individual congregations as in the Indepen- 
dent system. 

The founder of the Presbyterian sect was Cal- 
vin, who established the system at Geneva in the 
year 1541. It was established in Scotland in a 
modified form (with superintending presbyters in 
the place of bishops), under the influence of John 
Knox, in the year 15G0; in the Genevan form 
under that of Andrew Melville in the year 1592 : 
and has continued, in the latter form, to be the 
national religion of the Scottish people from that 
time to the present day. [Scotch Kiiik.] 

In England the principles of Presbyterian- 
ism are to be traced at work among the Lollards 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth, and the Puritans 
of the sixteenth century ; but the first actual 
separation from the Church of England of any of 
those who held them took place in the year 1572, 
when a society was formed on the Calvinistic 
principle at Wandsworth, near London. “The 
heads of the association were Mr. Field, lecturer 
of Wandsworth ; Mr Smith of Mitcham ; Mr. 
Crane of Roehampton;. Air. Wilcox, Standen, 
Jackson, Bonharn, Saintloe, and Edmonds ; to 
whom were afterwards joined Mr. Travers, Charke, 
Barber, Gardiner, Crook, Egerton, and a number 
of very considerable laymen. 1 On the 20th of 
November eleven elders were chosen, and their 
offices described in a register, entitled 6 The 
Orders of Wandsworth.’ This was the first 
Presbyterian Church in England. All imaginable 
care was taken to keep their proceedings private, 
but tlie bishop’s eye was upon them, who gave 
immediate intelligence to the High Commission, 
upon which the Queen issued out a proclamation 
for putting the Act of Uniformity in execution ; 
hut though the Commissioners knew of the Pres- 
bytery, they could not discover the members of 
it, nor prevent others being erected in the neigh- 
bouring counties” [Neal’s Hist. Purit. i. 301, 
ed. 1732]. There is no trace, however, of any 
large number of Presbyterian congregations exist- 
ing before the Civil War. Ileylin says that after 
establishing that at Wandsworth the sect was 
restrained from “ practising any further ” by the 
Queen’s proclamation for Uniformity, and also by 
the odium brought upon separatists through tlio 

1 Field and Wilcox were tlie authors of the “Admoni- 
tion to the Parliament.” Travers was chaplain and tutor 
in Lord Burleigh’s household, but is best known as the 
Leader at the Temple, whose controversy with Richard 
Hooker, when Master of the Temple, led the latter to 
write his Laves of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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fanatic act of Peter Burcliet in stabbing Sir 
John Ilawkins [Ilcylin’s Hist. Fresh. 275]. The 
Puritans had, in fact, about this time, devised a 
plan by which they could carry out the principles 
of Presbyterianism without leaving the Church ; 
and this, probably, is the true reason why so few 
separate congregations were formed by them. Put 
as early as June 2Stli, 1576, a Presbytery was 
set up for the four Channel Islands — Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark — Cartwright hav- 
ing gone for the purpose to Guernsey, and Snape 
to Jersey. The progress of Presbyterian principles 
within the Church, and of the ultimate establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian system during the Com- 
monwealth, is traced out in another article. 
[Puritans.] 

At the Itestoration, many of the 800 ministers 
who vacated the benefices of the Church under 
the operation of the Act of Uniformity [Noncon- 
formists] were doubtless Presbyterians ; but the 
greater number were Independents, who were 
much less inclined to accept Episcopacy than the 
party which had already lived under its shadow 
for about three quarters of a century. On the 
passing of the Toleration Act, however, in the 
year 1689, Presbyterian meeting-houses began to 
be erected in considerable numbers. Before the 
end of the century, as many as fifty-nine were 
reckoned in Yorkshire, and it is asserted by 
Presbyterian writers that there were as many as 
800 congregations Presbyterians distributed 
through the several counties of England. They 
became one of the “ three denominations ” who 
received the recognition of the State, and were 
permitted to petition the Crown in a corporate 
capacity ; and in the business meetings of deputies 
from these denominations the Presbyterians had 
two representatives for one Baptist and one In- 
dependent. 

In 1691 an attempt was made to bring about 
a doctrinal union between the Independents and 
the Presbyterians. The opposition of the two 
sects to each other during the latter days of the 
Commonwealth had established a very bitter feud 
between them; but it was now seen that they 
could contend against the Church much more 
vigorously when united than when separated into 
two bodies. Terms of union were therefore drawn 
up under the title of “ Heads of Agreement as- 
sented to by the United Ministers in and about 
London, formerly called Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational, 3 ’ and these were accepted by a large 
number of each sect in London and in the country 
districts also. Almost immediately afterwards, 
however, dissensions arose between the two sects 
in consequence of the controversy about Dr. 
Crisp’s publications [Crispites], and after many 
bickering papers had been printed on either side, 
the union was broken off in the year 1696. 
[History of Union , etc., and the causes of the 
breach of it , 1698.] 

But notwithstanding the number of Presby- 
terian meeting-houses which had been erected, 
the organization of Presbyterianism was very im- 
perfectly kept up. The “ discipline” which has 
flourished so well in Scotland under the form of 
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“ kirk- session 33 never obtained a firm footing in 
England, nor has the sect ever possessed a com- 
pletely organized system of Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assembly. It w r as probably the 
absence of this system, with its close espionage 
of the doctrine preached by Presbyterian ministers, 
which led some of the latter into a laxity of 
opinion through which they quickly passed from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism. In the year 1719, 
two preachers of the sect at Exeter, who had 
adopted the Arian views then becoming so 
fashionable, were turned out of their chapels by 
the trustees for refusing to subscribe to the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s Divinity. On May of that year 
19 out of the 75 Presbyterian ministers of Devon 
and Cornwall refused to accept the test offered 
them, which was subscription to the second of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles ; while at a meeting at 
Salters’ Hall 57 out of 110 voted against requir- 
ing from ministers any declaration of faith in the 
Holy Trinity. 

Erora that time the Presbyterians are little 
heard of as a distinct sect in England. Nearly 
all their ministers and trustees became Unitarian, 
and hence their meeting-houses became generally 
alienated from their original purpose. Of 206 
Unitarian meeting-houses in England and Wales 
in the year 1824, as many as 170 had originally 
been Presbyterian ; but many of these it appears 
were kept up entirely because they had endow- 
ments, these being sometimes received by minis- 
ters who had no attendants at their chapels, so 
much had Presbyterianism declined in England. 
[. Manchester Socinian Controv. xliv.] The few 
congregations which remained true to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith were in the northern 
counties, where sympathy with Scottish neigh- 
bours tended to keep alive the flame of Presby- 
tery after it had died out in those parts of England 
removed from Scottish influences. 

Within the last half-century there has been 
some revival of the sect : and in the year 1836 
it was reorganized under the rule of the “ Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church in England in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland.” Attempts 
to bring about an actual union of the English 
with the Scottish body failed through legal im- 
pediments, it being found that/ such an union 
would carry the jurisdiction of theNorthern Estab- 
lishment into forbidden regions. In 1844, there- 
fore, the name of the English portion of the sect 
was changed to that of “ The Presbyterian Church 
in England.” This now numbers seven presby- 
teries, and about seventy congregations. In 
addition to these there are also about the same 
number of congregations belonging to the United 
Presbyterians, and fifteen which are outlying 
congregations of the Scottish Kirk. 

In Ireland as well as in England there was 
a strong Puritan section of the clergy holding 
Presbyterian principles during the earlier years of 
the seventeenth century ; but the party was not 
consolidated into a separate community until the 
Civil War broke out, when, on June 10th, 1642, a 
presbytery was established at Carrickfergus, which 
soon became the parent of others in various parts 
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of Ulster ; and the Covenant was taken by a con- 
siderable proportion of the people of Ulster in the 
summer of 1 G U. "While the Civil War was going 
on in Scotland great numbers of the Scotch emi- 
grated to the North of Ireland, and these made a 
large addition to its Presbyterian population, a 
strong bond of fellowship being also established 
bet wemi the two communities. For a time their 
ministers in Ireland were silenced by Cromwell 
because they refused to take the “ Engagement” 
of fidelity to the Commonwealth ; but for the last 
live or six years of his administration he treated 
the Irish Presbyterians with less severity, and 
at the Restoration they numbered nearly eighty 
congregations, with seventy ministers. Sixty-one 
of these were obliged to give up the benefices into 
which they had intruded — Jeremy Taylor de- 
prived thirty-six in one day — and only seven out 
of the seventy conformed to the Church by receiv- 
ing Episcopal orders. Within a few years the 
Presbyterians of Ulster were however organized 
into a compact sect, and in 1G72 a “ Regiuni 
Donum” of <£700 a year was granted to their 
ministers by Charles II., a sum soon afterwards 
increased to <£1200, and at the Union to about 
.£15,000. The political and social schisms which 
have broken out among the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, dividing them into Burghers, Anti- 
burgiiers, etc., have been faithfully reproduced 
on a smaller scale among those of the North of 
Ireland, but their two principal divisions are into 
a “ Synod of Ulster” and a “ Presbytery of An- 
trim.” The whole number of Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Ireland is about GOO. 

In America the Presbyterians first obtained 
a footing in the opening years of the eighteenth 
century, through the immigration of Scotch and 
Irish members of the sect. The earliest organized 
Presbyterian congregation was one established at 
Philadelphia in the year 1703, hut the tide of emi- 
gration soon carried over additions to their num- 
ber ; and they, too, quickly became subject to the 
same spirit of hitter controversy which character- 
ized the Presbyterians in England, Scotland, aud 
Ireland, and which everywhere caused the same 
disintegration into parties and sects on points of 
minute difference respecting ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. These differences were aggravated by the 
revival preaching of George Whitfield in the year 
1739, when the “New Lights” enthusiastically 
sided with him, while the “ Old Lights ” as 
earnestly opposed him. This led to a separation 
of the former in 1741 under the name of the 
“ Synod of New York,” and the two bodies re- 
mained apart until 17. >8, when they once more 
united. In 1789 the Westminster Confession was 
adopted, and a General Assembly was formed, there 
being then 419 congregations with 188 ministers. 
I lie A\ ar of Independence broke up many of 
these congregations, but the sect was strengthened 
in 1801 by an alliance with the Congregation al- 
ists ; although about the same time occurred the 
secession of the “ Cumberland Presbyterians,” or 
advocates for the introduction of lay-teachers where 
ministers regularly educated for examination by 
the Presbytery cannot be obtained. In the year 
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1834 there were 230,000 communicant Presby- 
terians, with 1900 ministers, in the United States. 
Fresh dissensions which arose led first to the 
abrogation of the union between the sect and that 
of the Congregationalists ; and secondly to the 
separation of the “New School Presbyterians” 
from the “ Old School Presbyterians,” the former 
agreeing with the abrogation in question, the 
latter dissenting from it. The “ Old School ” 
adheres to the Westminster Confession, but the 
“ New School,” who are also called “ Puritans,” 
hold a somewhat mitigated Calvinism. The Old 
School Presbyterians number about 300,000 
members, with 3G00 chapels and 2700 ministers. 
The New School numbers about 130,000 mem- 
bers, with 1400 chapels and 1500 ministers. 
Both are active missionary bodies, and each pos- 
sesses five colleges. 

It is stated by a recent writer that the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians are adopting a Liturgy, one 
being named, which is entitled “ The Church 
Book for St Peter’s, Rochester,” the contents of 
which are, “ the Order for Public Worship, the 
Order of Administration of Baptism, the Order of 
publicly receiving Baptized Persons to the Fellow- 
ship of the Church, the Order of Administering the 
Lord’s Supper, the Marriage Service, the Funeral 
Service, Morning and Evening Prayers for Fami- 
lies, a Psalter for responsive reading, the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds, Psalms and Hymns with 
tunes for Congregational singing.” [. An English 
Layman's Recent Recollections of the Anglo- 
American Church in the United States, ii. 119.] 
PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF SECEDERS 
IN IRELAND. This name was given to a 
section of the Irish Presbyterians formed in 
1818 by an union of the Burghers and Anti- 
burghers. They were incorporated into the 
general body of Irish Presbyterians in 1840. 

PRIMIANISTS. A local name for the Don- 
atists at Carthage, as followers of their bishop 
Primian, one of the chief opponents of St. Au- 
gustine. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. [Methodists.] 

PRINCEITES. A small sect established 
about the year 1840 by a fanatic clergyman of 
the extreme Evangelical school named Henry 
James Prince, and professing to be a new dispen- 
sation of the Holy Ghost, in Prince’s person, by 
which the dispensation of Christ is superseded. 

The founder of this sect began life as House 
Surgeon to the General Hospital at Bath in the year 
1832, when he was twenty-one years of age. AVHile 
on a visit to his brother, then Vicar of Shinclifie, 
near Durham, he was impressed with a desire to 
change his profession, and endeavoured to obtain 
admission as a student in Durham University. 
Failing in this he went, in March 183G, to Lam- 
peter College, which had been founded by Bishop 
Burgess in 1822 for Welsh students; and soon 
after going there he organized a small body of 
the students on the plan of the early Oxford 
Methodists, under the name of the “Lampeter 
Brethren.” These met together for prayer and 
“ revival ” under the leadership of Prince, ami 
singular to say, devoted much time to the study 
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of, or rather meditation upon, the Song of 
Solomon. Among the young men forming this 
association those whose names were afterwards 
most conspicuous were Prince, George Pobinson 
Thomas, Lewis Price, and A. A. Pees, the last 
of whom became brother-in-law to Prince, but 
soon afterwards parted from his company. At 
this time Prince and his associates belonged to 
the extreme section of the Evangelical school, as 
is shewn by his “ Letters addressed to his 
Brethren” published in 1841, and by “ Brother 
Prince’s Journal,” from 1835 to 1839, which was 
published in 1851. In the “ letters” there is 
a good deal of mysticism, illustrated by geo- 
metrical diagrams, on the union of souls with 
each other by absorption into the Divine Nature ; 
speculations which foreshadow the subsequent 
fanaticism. 

On leaving Lampeter in 1840, Prince first 
married an old Poman Catholic lady who had 
lodged with his mother, and was then ordained 
to the curacy of Charlinch near Bridgewater, the 
rector of the parish, Samuel Starky, being one 
with whom he was afterwards closely associated 
in the sect which he formed, but who was an 
absentee from his living, and a wealthy vale- 
tudinarian. At Charlinch (which was the future 
settlement of the sect) Prince says that “ there 
was not,” on his arrival, — “ with the exception 
of his own household — so much as one person 
either converted or awakened among all the 
people committed to his charge ; ” and during 
fourteen months of hot Evangelical preaching, 
although “ three persons from a neighbouring 
parish were converted, there did not appear to 
be even a stir among his own people” [Prince’s 
Charlinch Revival , 1842, p. 5], But although 
he produced no effect upon his people, Prince 
had by this time excited himself into the belief 
that the Holy Spirit had taken entire possession 
of him, so as to unite him with Himself. At 
the same time, also, the absent rector of the 
parish was converted to his curate’s opinion by 
reading one of Prince’s sermons when he believed 
himself to be dying, and he returned to Char- 
linch to take part in the revival. Prayer-meet- 
ings were now held at the rectory (for the rec- 
tor himself was unable to speak in his church) 
with the usual hysterical excitement among 
women and children ; and the proceedings in 
the end became so outrageous that Dr. Law, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, withdrew Prince’s 
license as curate. 

The aged and infirm wife whom tire fanatic 
had married now died, and Prince immedi- 
ately took as her successor Miss Starky, the 
sister of his rector, and, like that clergyman, one 
of his converts. Another curacy was obtained 
at Stoke by Clare in Suffolk, where the same 
proceedings were carried on as at Charlinch — a 
second of the Lampeter Brethren, George Itobin- 
son Thomas, taking the place of Prince at the 
latter place. After bearing with the revival ex- 
travagances, however, for many months, Bishop 
Allen took the same course that had been taken 
by Bishop Law, and Prince being again dis- 
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missed from his curacy, a third of the Lampeter 
Brethren, Price, was again left as his successor. 

The transition from Evangelical notions to 
fanatic notions on the subject of the work of the 
Spirit is shewn by concluding remarks in Prince’s 
account of the Charlinch revivals, which was 
printed while he was at Stoke. “Many,” he 
says, “ can bear the external piety that consists 
in good congregations, flourishing schools, Evan- 
gelical views, a Gospel ministry, and the various 
kinds of religious societies, prayer-meetings, and 
pious institutions now so prevalent,” . . . but 
“ few of those who are praying for the coming of 
the 1 loly Ghost would he able to hear Him if He 
should come,” and “ He would find but few 
vessels fitted to receive Him . ... To all this 
may be added also that, when the Spirit works 
with extraordinary power, it must necessarily 
lead him by whom He works to act in some 
respects in an extraordinary way, so that even 
godly men and ministers may be induced to look 
on him and his doings with suspicion and dis- 
trust” [Prince’s Charlinch Revival , 1842, pp. 
G8, 71]. The meaning of these latter words was 
shortly after disclosed at a meeting of the Lam- 
peter Brethren, held at Swansea in June 1842, 
for the purpose of considering the best means of 
increasing their usefulness in the ministry. Prince 
took the lead, and a few weeks afterwards sent 
each of the Brethren a printed copy of articles of 
agreement, which led to the disclosure that he 
professed to dictate to them with the voice of 
God, as “ the Holy Ghost personified” [Pees’ 
Rise and Progress of the Heresy of the Rev . H . J. 
Prince , 1846, p. 8 ; Deck’s Heresy of Mr. Prince , 
1845]. This blasphemy was — unconsciously no 
doubt, for Prince was not likely to know of his 
predecessors in heresy — a revival of the long- 
enduring heresy which was maintained by the 
Amalricians early in the twelfth century, by the 
Wilhelm ians of the thirteenth, and by many of 
the disciples of Abbot Joachim in that and later 
ages : a heresy which was also the logical terminus 
of much of the enthusiastic doctrine respecting 
the personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the teaching of the Puritans, the Method- 
ists, and the Low Churchmen from whom Prince 
sprang, was characterized. [Dict. of Tiieol., 
Spirit, n. 2.] Rees, who would not accept 
Prince’s claims in this extreme form, left the 
brotherhood and set up a “Free Church” at 
Sunderland, where he continued for many years. 
Starkey, Thomas, and Price, with some others, 
continued to believe in their leader, and his party 
was strengthened by the addition of a railway 
surveyor named Cobbe, who built a chapel for 
Thomas at Spaxton, near Charlinch, and thus 
formed the nucleus of the future establishment 
of the sect. 

For it was now determined that a community 
should be established with Prince at its head. A 
temporary one, under the name of “ the Agape- 
mone,” or “ Abode of Love,” was set up at Wey- 
mouth, where Prince joined Starky ; and, by means 
of exciting revivals, about two hundred persons 
were persuaded to join the sect of which it was 
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the centre ; their leader terrifying them with the 
declaration that the dispensat ion of grace had now 
closed, and that in future only those would he 
saved who accepted him as the Holy One of the 
new dispensation of the Spirit. Among those 
who at this time, or very shortly afterwards, joined 
the sect, wore a number of wealthy ladies, who 
made over their property to Prince. Prom four 
such named Maher he obtained .£10,000, from 
four others named Xottidge (three of whom he 
induced to marry his coadjutors Price, Thomas, 
and Cobbe) he received .££4,000 : and these con- 
tributions, with many smaller ones, enabled him 
to build a large “ A gape mono” around the chapel 
already erected at !$ pax ton. The institution so 
established was a sumptuous abode in which the 
fanatic and his friends lived in the greatest luxury, 
not making any further efforts to extend the pre- 
tended new dispensation, but settling down to the 
enjoyment of the wealtli acquired from the female 
converts : and it may be mentioned as an illus- 
tration of the life adopted, that not long after- 
wards, when a party of the Agapomone community 
visited the Great Exhibition of 1851, the quondam 
Evangelical curate of Charlinch was to be seen 
driving about Hyde Park in a carriage and four, 
preceded by hatless outriders, the latter riding 
uncovered because they were in attendance upon 
“ the Lord” in the person of Prince. 

The principle on which the sect was ultimately 
consolidated was that the Lord Jesus having 
suffered to redeem the spirit only, and left the 
flesh where lie found it, alienated from God 
under the curse, Prince took upon him new flesh 
to redeem the flesh, 1 and whosoever believes on 
him will not die, but will henceforth be without 
sickness or pain [J/r. Prince and the Agapemone , 

1 N">8]. “ The Holy Ghost fulfilled the Gospel in 

Profiler Prince, by being and doing in him fully 
all that He was sent by the Father to be and to 
do : so that lie left not anything undone in 
Prother Prince of all that it was in Him as the 
Spirit of the dispensation to perform” [Testi- 
mony of Ur. Prince , Voice the Second, G2]. The 
journal already mentioned was published, its 
author says, “ to exhibit to the professing Church 
of Christ an actual instance of the complete ac- 
complishment by the Gospel of all that for which 
the Gospel was given, namely, the destruction 
of the work of the devil in the human soul” 
[Prother Prince’s Journal , Pref. x.]. And he 
says of himself at the end: “The professing 
people of God under the Gospel — the Christian 
Church in these the last days of their dispensation 
—may see in him in whom their dispensation is 
unde perfect the likeness and glory of Christ. 

I hey may see this, for one ‘changed into the 
same image from glory to gloiy ’ is there. Put 
what will they see? — O righteous Father, the 
v orld hath not known Thee! O holy Saviour, 
Thine house hath wounded Time ! O gentle 
Spirit, Thy people have despised Thee 1 °Alas, 

1 The obscene rite by which this pretended change was 
accomplished cannot be here narrated, but it may be 
found fully indicated in Dixon’s Spiritual Wives , i. 318- 
331, ed. 1803. 
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my Lord, let them not sec in Thy Peloved” — the 
title assumed by Prince — “ the only one of her 
mother, and the choice one of her that bare her, 
one that has a devil and is mad, a man carnal, 
sensual, and selfish, a frequenter of low company, 
one that speak eth blasphemy, and a deceiver of the 
people — led by the devil into error, even whilst 
he was living upon Thee as truth” [ibid. xv.]. 

Assuming these blasphemous pretensions, 
Prince appointed his friends Thomas and Starky 
as the two “ Anointed Ones,” or “ witnesses ” 
spoken of in the Apocalypse, and others of his 
community he named the seven angels of the 
seven trumpets. Put assuming also that “ God, 
according to His promise, did create a new Heaven 
by fulfilling the Gospel in Brother Prince,” the 
community adopted the same kind of life as that 
of the American Perfectionists ; maintaining 
that there was no further necessity for prayer, 
and using their chapel as a luxurious drawing- 
room in token that the new life is a heavenly life 
of continual enjoyment and thanksgiving. It is 
also one of their tenets that those who are perfect 
will never suffer pain or die ; and that such of 
their community as have died are, by that fact, 
proved not to have been perfect. 

PPLSC ILLI AN 1ST S. The early prophetesses 
of Montanism were Priscilla and Maximilla [Ilipp. 
Ref nt. viii. 1 2] : and from this Priscilla the whole 
body of Montanists may have been called Pris- 
cillianists. Put Augustine [Fleer, xxvi. xxvii.], 
associates Priscilla with Quintilla, calling the 
earlier prophetess Prisca. It seems therefore that 
the Priscillianists are a later subdivision of the 
Montanists, called from a second Priscilla. Christ, 
it was said, revealed Himself in a female garb to 
her and to Quintilla. Epiphanius identifies their 
followers with the Artotyritse [Ilcer. xlix.], adding 
that among them women are consecrated bishops 
and priests. They were also called Quintillianists. 

PltOCLIANISTS. One of the two sects into 
which the Montanists divided, and which took 
its name from Proclus, as the other did from 
iEschines. They are named by the author of 
the supplement to Tertullian’s work de Prcescrip- 
tione FFccreticorum [Hceres. viii.], as holding a 
common blasphemy with the Cataplirygians, but 
their distinctive tenet is not mentioned. Eusebius 
speaks of a work of Caius against Proclus, in which 
he silences the rashness of the Proelianists in 
composing new books of Scripture [Euseb. Hist. 
Peel. vi. 20]. Philaster and St. Augustine 
say that they denied the Incarnation altogether 
[Philast. de IFceres. lvi. ; Aug. de Hceres. lx.] : 
but this statement is modified by the author of 
Prredcstinatus into a charge that they believed 
the Son of God to have appeared as Paphael or 
Gabriel had done, not by taking llesli : which was 
a form of Poeetie heresy [Pnedcst. lx.]. Philaster 
speaks of the Proelianists as disciples of the 
Seleucians or Hermians. 

PBOCLUS. A zealous antichristian Platon- 
ist of Athens [a.ix 410-485]. He wrote a work 
against Christianity in eighteen arguments, en- 
titled Epicheiremata XV 111. contra Christianas , 
the substance of which is an argument that the 
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world is eternal. The work was printed, with the 
confutation of John Philoponus, in Greek, at 
Venice in a.d. 1535, and in Latin at Lyons in 
a.d. 1557. 

PBODICIAKS. These heretics appear to he 
an offshoot of the Carpocratians, and the same with 
those who were afterwards called Adamites, of 
whom Prodieus is said by Theodoret to have been 
the founder [Theodor. Hair. fab. i. G]. All ac- 
counts of them come originally from the Miscel- 
lanies of Clement of Alexandria, where lie speaks 
of them as practising the profligate habits of the 
Carpocratians. The Prodicians, he says, “ falsely 
call themselves Gnostics. They say that they are 
by nature the children of the Supreme God, but 
they live and will in the abuse of tlieir lineage 
and freedom, for all their will is licentiousness ; 
they hold themselves bound by no law, and claim 
to be above all control as royal children and lords 
of the Sabbath. The law, they say, is not written 
for the king.” He goes on to describe them as 
practising the Antinomian life indicated by these 
principles [Clem. Alex. Strom . iii. 4], and as 
rejecting the use of prayer and worship, because 
they had risen above the bondage of the Demiurge 
[ibid. vii. 7]. They claimed also to possess some 
secret books of Zoroaster [ibid. i. 15]. Prodieus 
is associated with Valentinus by Tertullian, but 
without any particulars being given of his heresy 
[Tertull. ado. Prax. iii.]. 

PEOGEESS, SCHOOL OF. [Bationalists.] 

PBOTEBIAKS. The Catholic party in Alex- 
andria which did not submit to Peter Mongus, the 
Monopliysite patriarch, whose adherents were 
called “ Petrites,” but continued to maintain the 
orthodox faith for which Proterius was persecuted 
and murdered. [Monophysites.] 

PBOTESTANTS. A name originally given 
to a party in Germany which protested, in the year 
1529, against a decree of the Diet of Spire respecting 
religion. It was afterwards assumed by Lutherans 
and Calvinists in general to distinguish themselves 
from Catholics, especially from Eoman Catholics. 

The religious divisions which had been caused 
in Germany by the disputes between Luther and 
the Ultramontane party were met at first by an 
edict of the Emperor Charles V. and his depen- 
dant princes at the Diet of Worms [a.d. 1521], in 
which Luther and his party were declared to be 
enemies of the Empire, the princes engaging to 
execute this edict to the utmost of their power 
by suppressing the new sect. The Lutheran party 
proving too strong for this, another Diet of the 
princes, which met under the presidency of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, the Emperor’s brother, at 
Spire, in Eavaria [a.d. 1526], tempered the Edict 
of Worms by requiring that all controversies 
should cease, and decreeing that each prince 
should be at liberty to settle the affairs of religion 
within his own dominion as he should see fit, until 
a general council of the Church was called for the 
determination of all disputed questions. Three 
years later another Diet of the princes met, under 
Ferdinand, at Spire [a.d. 1529], at which the Edict 
of 1526 was revoked by a majority of them, and 
all changes in religion were declared to be unlaw- 
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ful until they had been sanctioned by a general 
council. Against this revocation by the majority 
a remonstrance was drawn up by the minority, 
which consisted of the Elector of Saxony, the 
Marquis of Brandenburg, the Duke of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Count 
of Anhalt. This remonstrance was read by them 
in public on April 19th, 1529, taking the form of a 
protest against the act of the Diet, and an appeal 
to a general council. Fourteen of the cities — 
Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, Lindau, 
Memmingcn, Kempten, Nordlingen, Ilcilbronn, 
Eeutlingen, Issna, St. Gall, Weissenburg, and 
Windeshcim — afterwards subscribed this protest, 
“ and this,” wrote Sleidan, a few years afterwards, 
“ is the origin of the name of ‘ the Protestants/ 
which has now become famous, and has got into 
common use not only in Germany but among 
other nations also” [Sleidan, de Statu lielig. 2nd 
ed. 1559, p. 68]. 

The name was not accepted cordially by the 
English Eeformers as a designation for members 
of the Church of England. Thus Bishop Eidley 
wrote in the year 1555 :“.... and to speak 
plain, and as some of them do odiously call each 
other, whether they be Protestants, Pharisees, 
Papists, or Gospellers;” .... “call me a Pro- 
testant who listeth, I pass not thereof” [Eidley on 
the Lord's Supgoer , 9, 14, Parker Soc. ed.]. “It 
hath been always a Popish practice,” wrote Calf- 
hill of image worship in the year 1565, “ but that 
of men professing the Gospel, of Protestants (as 
ye call them), there hath been any such delusion 
is not in any writing of any age to be found” 
[Calf hill’s Answ. to Martiail on the Cross , 134, 
Parker Soc. ed.]. This shyness of the name ex- 
tended down a century later, for when the Upper 
House of Convocation proposed an address to the 
Crown in the year 1689, in which Convocation 
was made to thank William III. for the zeal 
which he shewed “ for the Protestant religion in 
general, and the Church of England in particular,” 
the Deans, Archdeacons, and Clergy of the Lower 
House would not consent to the address being 
presented with these words in it, and stood out 
until it was altered to thanks for the King’s pious 
zeal, and care “for the honour, peace, advantage, 
and establishment of the Church of England : 
whereby we doubt not, the interest of the Protes- 
tant religion in all other Protestant churches, 
which is dear to us, will be the better secured 
under the influence of your Majesty’s government 
and protection” [Cardwell’s Conf. 444, 446]. 

The feeling thus shewn in previous centuries 
has also extended to High Churchmen of modern 
times, who have always objected to the designa- 
tion of Protestant as being [1] one of too negative 
a character to express at all justly the principle 
of Catholic resistance to the uncatholic pretensions 
and practices of Borne ; and [2] as being a name 
which is used by so many sects as to be inclusive 
even of heresy. The fact indicated in the second 
objection has led to grave misunderstandings re- 
specting the principles of the Church of England 
on the part of the Continental and the Eastern 
Churches. 


Protestant Confessions 

PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS. The term 
Confessions of Faith is applied primarily, and 
with most propriety, to those summaries of the 
Christian faith which were put forth and accep- 
ted from time to time by the early Church, and 
are known to us as the Apostles’, the Niccne, 
and the Athanasian Creeds. Secondly, when 
men began to deviate from the Catholic faith, 
they were anxious to embody their new doctrines 
in forms analogous to the orthodox creeds ; and 
t lie term Confession of Faith” was used to de- 
note the creeds of heretical bodies, such as that 
submitted by the Arians at the Council of Bimini 
[a.d. 359]. Thirdly, when the great schisms 
from the Catholic Church took place in the six- 
teenth century in the various countries of Central 
Furopo, the numerous Protestant communities 
which sprang into existence severally drew up 
lengthy documents known in history as confessions 
of faith, consisting in most cases of between twenty 
and forty articles, in which were detailed the 
various new views of doctrine and practice, which 
were to form a substitute for, or an addition to, the 
Catholic faith of more than fifteen hundred years. 

It would be inappropriate here to discuss at 
length the controversial question as to how far 
the various views put forward in these confessions 
of faith are consistent with the primitive doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, or how far they 
may he excused or justified as a reaction against 
certain extravagances of the mediaeval Church ; 
yet a few reflections of a general character suggest 
themselves. [1] The mere existence of such Con- 
fessions of Faith as binding on all or any of the 
members of a Christian community is inconsis- 
tent with the great principles on which the Pro- 
testant bodies justified their separation from the 
Church, the right of private judgment. Has not 
any member as just a right to criticize and to reject 
them as his forefathers had a right to reject the 
( ’atholic creeds or the canons of general councils h 
[*J] They appear to violate another prominent 
doctrine of the Reformers, the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture to salvation. If the Bible alone is 
enough, what need is there of adding articles ? If 
it is rejoined that they are not additions to but 
men ly explanations of the Word of God, the 
further question arises, amid the many explana- 
tions, more or less at variance with each other 
given by the different sects of Protestantism, who 
is to decide which is the true one'# [3] Their 
professed object being to secure uniformity, tlic 
experience of three hundred years has proved to 
us what may not have been foreseen by their 
originators, that they have had a diametrically 
opposite result, and have been productive, not of 
union, but of variance. 

As it would be impossible within the limits of 
a work like the present to insert the original docu- 
ments in full, a short account is annexed of the 
principal Protestant confessions of faith, with a 
general view of their contents, a more detailed 
description being given of the two confessions of 
Augsburg and Basle, the former as deviating 
least, the latter as being one of the most widely 
removed from the standard of Catholic teaching. 
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Confession of Augsburg [a.d. 1530]. This for- 
mal statement of faith was drawn up by Mclanch- 
tlion, Jonas, Pomerauua, and others, at the sug- 
gestion of the Flector of Saxony, for presenta- 
tion to Charles V., and the States of the German 
Empire. Clement VII. who was Pope at this 
time, had been urged to call a council in which 
the new tenets and certain alleged grievances 
might he openly and fairly discussed ; hut he took 
a different view of the policy which it was desir- 
able to pursue, and called upon the Emperor to 
stamp out heresy by violent acts of repression. 
Charles, however, having a Turkish war in view, 
was unwilling to encounter a civil war, and pro- 
cured permission to summon a local council at 
Augsburg for the purpose of allaying divisions. 
Here the Confession which takes its name from 
that town, although it was merely an enlarged form 
of articles previously drawn up at Sclnvabacli and 
Marburg, was presented to the Emperor in Latin 
and German, being read aloud in the latter lan- 
guage by Christopher Bayer, Chancellor of Saxony. 

The Confession of Augsburg consists of twenty- 
eight articles, the first twenty-one being definitions 
of doctrine, the latter seven protests against error 
in practice. The first article treated on the Unity 
of the Godhead and the Trinity. The second oil 
original sin. The third on the Two Natures, and 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Descent to 
Hell, the Ascension, and the future coming to 
judgment of Jesus Christ. The fourth on justi- 
fication by faith ; which faith, it is explained in 
the fifth and sixth articles, is formed by the Holy 
Spirit, ordinarily imparted to Christians through 
the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, 
and productive of good works as its fruits, which 
are enjoined by God, and are to he performed in 
a spirit of obedience to Him. The seventh asserts 
that there is only one Church, whose unity con- 
sists in identity of doctrine and sacraments, not 
in uniformity of ceremonial or practice. The 
eighth that sacraments do not lose their effect 
though administered by evil persons. The ninth 
that Baptism is necessary to salvation, and that 
Infant Baptism is to he retained. The tenth 
asserts the real presence in the Eucharist, the 
oldest Latin copy in these words — “ That in the 
Lord’s Supper the Body and Blood of Christ are 
truly present and distributed to those who cat.” 
The German translation thus: “That the true 
Body and true Blood of the Lord are indeed pre- 
sent under the species of bread and wine in the 
Lord's Supper.” The eleventh ordains that private 
confession should he retained, hut that an exact 
enumeration of sins committed is not always 
necessary. The twelfth asserts that penitence 
consists in contrition and faith, hut that it is 
not genuine unless accompanied by its insepar- 
able fruits, good works. The thirteenth that 
faith in the promises annexed to them is necessary 
for a beneficial use of the sacraments, which are 
not mere signs on man’s part of his profession of 
Christianity, hut pledges of God’s love towards 
him. The fourteenth that only those duly ap- 
pointed may preach and administer the sacra- 
ments. The fifteenth that church ceremonies 
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should he universally observed, though not as in 
themselves necessary to salvation, nor as meriting 
grace, nor as a satisfaction for sin. In the six- 
teenth the authority of civil magistrates is declared 
to be legitimate. The seventeenth asserts the 
future coming of Christ to judgment, and the 
eternity of 11 is rewards and punishments. The 
eighteenth that the human will and reason cannot 
be absolutely just in their decisions unless illu- 
mined by the Holy Spirit. The nineteenth that 
God is not the cause of sin. The twentieth that 
good works are indispensable, though the efficacious 
cause of the remission of sin is the meritorious 
sacrifice of Christ, and not those works in them- 
selves. The twenty-first that on this principle 
the merits of the saints are to be considered as 
objects for our own imitation, but not as possessed 
of any efficacy apart from the merits of Christ. 
The last seven articles consisted of protests against 
certain abuses which were represented as having 
recently sprung up in the Church. 

The first- against the withholding of the cup 
from the laity. The second against the com- 
pulsory celibacy of the clergy. The third against 
the saying masses for money, special words being 
introduced to prove that these words were not 
aimed against the mass itself (retinetur enim 
missa apud nos, et summa reverentia celebratur). 
The fourth was against the necessity of a special 
enumeration of sins in auricular confession. The 
fifth against the particular enumeration of the 
varieties of food to be abstained from at times of 
fasting. The sixth, against irrevocable monas- 
tic vows. The seventh against the growth of 
spiritual power beyond its proper limits, and its 
interference in secular matters and with royal 
prerogatives. 

In conclusion, it was hinted that other abuses 
might have been named, such as indulgences, 
pilgrimages, the interference of regulars with the 
duties of the secular clergy, and a few other 
points, but that they were omitted because the 
compilers wished to manifest their conformity to 
the Catholic Church, both in doctrine and cere- 
monies, and the absence of any intention on their 
part to introduce any new or impious dogmas. 

Only a few persons on the Catholic side, 
among them the Archbishop of Cologne and the 
Bishop of Augsburg, were content to accept this 
confession as it stood. A committee was im- 
mediately formed by the majority to draw up a 
confutation, which, while accepting certain of the 
articles, was a direct rejection of others, especially 
the last seven. This document was submitted to 
the Emperor on August 3rd of the same year, lie 
at first ordered the reforming party to accept it, 
but finding his directions ineffectual, allowed a 
conference to be held on August 1 6tli between Eck, 
Bernard of Hagen, and Yehe on the Catholic 
side, and Melanchtlion, Pontanus, and Heller on 
the Lutheran. This conference came to nothing. 
The Emperor then, having been previously author- 
ized by the Pope, held out a prospect of a general 
council, if the Beformers would allow ecclesi- 
astical matters to remain in statu quo until it 
could be summoned together, an offer which 
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would probably have been accepted had it been 
made a few months earlier, but which was now 
unanimously rejected ; and the conference sepa- 
rated on November 1 9th without any conciliation 
having been effected. 

The Confession of Augsburg — rejected by the 
Catholic Church as too Protestant, and by the 
Anabaptists and Swiss reformers as too Catholic, 
especially on account of its assertion of the Ileal 
Presence in the Holy Eucharist — became eventu- 
ally [a.d. 1577] the distinctive formula of the 
Lutherans. Luther himself said respecting it, in 
a letter addressed to the Elector of Saxony [May 
15th, 1530] : “ It pleases me extremely, and I do 
not know how to alter it for the better.” 1 An 
apology for it, composed by Melanchtlion, and 
published a.d. 1531, is also still considered one 
of the symbolical books of the Lutherans. 

Confession of Basle [a.d. 1532-G]. This was 
also called the Helvetic or Mylhusian Confession, 
and is of importance as being one of the most 
widely accepted of the many confessions of faith 
promulgated’ in the sixteenth century. It was 
composed originally in German only, by the 
ministers of the Protestants at Basle, who met to- 
gether under a feeling, shared by many others, 
that the Lutheran Confession of Augsburg re- 
tained far too much of both Catholic doctrine and 
practice, especially with reference to the sacraments 
and sacramental ordinances. This first edition, 
known as that of Basle, became more strictly the 
Helvetic Confession, where it had been recon- 
structed [a.d. 1536] by Bucer, Capito, and the 
theologians of Wurtemberg, in the name of all 
the Swiss churches, and had been accepted by 
them in the following year at a synod held at 
Smalkalden. Another edition, having been re- 
vised by Bullinger, was published in Latin soon 
after a.d. 1560, and after being publicly accepted 
by the magistrates of Mulhausen, was approved 
and subscribed generally by all the Protestant 
Evangelical communities. In a short Latin pre- 
face, it is said to be accepted by all the “ ministers 
of the Church of Christ” in Switzerland (Zurich, 
Berne, Mulhausen, Geneva, Schafhausen, and 
other leading towns being especially named), “ as 
a testimony to all the faithful that they remain 
in the unity of the true and ancient Church of 
Christ, teaching no new or erroneous doctrines, 
and having no connection with any sects or here- 
sies ; a fact of which all pious persons are invited 
to assure themselves by its perusal.” 

The Confession of Basle consisted of twenty- 
seven articles of various length. The first five 
treated of Holy Scripture, which each man was 
to interpret for himself by the light of love and 
faith, rejecting human traditions, however pro- 
bable or generally received, if based on any other 
principle of interpretation. The sixth treated on 
one God and Three Persons. The seventh, eighth, 
and ninth on the fall, original sin, and free-will, 
the latter meaning our independent ability to do 

1 The exact words' are : “ Die gefallet mir fast wold, 
und weiss niehts daran zu bessern, noch zu anderu, wurde 
sich aueli nicht schicken ; denn icli so sauft und Leise 
nielit treten kann.” 
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evil, hut our inability to do good, unless pre- 
vented by t lie grace of (dud. The tenth and 
eleventh on the Person, Nature, and Work of 
Christ, '['lie twelfth and thirteenth assert that 
under the Gospel we are saved by the merits of 
Christ only, and not by good works. The four- 
teenth that there is an invisible church, whose 
limits are known to God only, though possessed 
( .f external rites and discipline. The iifteenth, 
that the power of the keys is not confined to any 
assigned order of men, but is freely bestowed by 
God on what persons and in what manner lie 
will. The sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth, 
while rejecting the Pope, grant the wisdom of 
retaining for the Church the power of setting apart 
] dons and competent persons lor the ministry. 
Tim nineteenth describes the duties of ministers 
to be the preaching forgiveness of sin through 
Christ, constant prayer for the people, the study 
and defence of the Bible, and the admonishing, 
and, if necessary, excluding by church discipline 
those who lead scandalous lives. The twentieth 
treats of the sacraments, which are not only bare 
signs of union hut symbols of divine grace, and 
like the ministry of the Word, are the means 
through which God, the sole Fountain of grace, 
is pleased to work. The twenty-first of Baptism, 
which is to be administered to infants, because 
charity presupposes the offspring of Christian 
parents to be of the number of the elect. The 
twenty-second of the Lord’s Supper, in which 
men contemplate Christ crucified, and feed on 
him by faith (quee quidem percipiuntur fide — san- 
guinem lidei oeulis intuentes, ac salutem nostrani 
lion sine ccelcstis vitae gustu meditantes). The 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of 
church assemblies, from which vases, vestments, 
torches, altars, gold, silver, images, and all such 
profane adjuncts are to be excluded, and all those 
who teach new or impious doctrines are to be 
banished. The twenty-sixth of civil magistrates, 
whose authority is recognised, and part of whose 
duty is considered to be the defence of true religion 
by the suppression of blasphemy. The twenty- 
seventh of marriage, which ought to have botli a 
religious and a civil sanction, and of monastic 
celibacy, which is declared to be an abominable 
superstition. 

This confession was received as orthodox by 
all the Reformed non- Lutheran bodies in Switzer- 
land, France, and Flanders, and eventually became 
the standard of doctrine of all Protestant Evan- 
gelical Churches. 

Confession of Belgium [a. i). 15G1]. In the 
earlier years of the Reformation, the Belgian 
lTuUstants designated themselves “ Associates of 
the Conference of Augsburg.” assuming this title 
from political motives, because Lutherans were 
regarded at the Spanish Court as more orthodox, 
and therefore more tolerable than the disciples 
of Calvin; but in a.d. 1501 they ventured to 
produce a confession of their own. It was first 
composed by Guy de Bros in the Walloon lan- 
guage, and was printed in French in the following 
year [a.d. 1502]. It was subsequently approved 
by the Protestant Synod of Flanders [a.d. 15791, 
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and confirmed at the Synod of Doit, at the same 
time that the live Arminian Articles, which had 
been put out nine years previously, were con- 
demned. [a.d. 1019], and again at the Hague 
[a.d. 1051]. 

In its contents it is very similar to that adopted 
by the French Reformed Church, its tone being 
nltra-Zwingliaii on all points connected with the 
Sacraments, especially the Holy Communion, in 
which the elements are declared to he mere sym- 
bols, which ought only to he received by those 
who are regenerate, not by Baptism, but by the 
eternal decree of Almighty God. [Art. 35.] 

Con fission of Bohemia [a.d. 1532]. This was 
published in Bohemia after having been sub- 
mitted for the approval of Luther, Melanchthon, 
and the academy of Wurtemburg. It was after- 
wards formally presented to Ferdinand, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia [a.d. 1535]. 

Gallican Confession. The first Protestants in 
France were called Lutherans, and were inclined 
to the doctrines of that Reformer, but the proxi- 
mity of Geneva and Lausanne, and the zeal of 
Calvin, Beza, and others, led them to adopt those 
more fully developed Protestant tenets whose 
holders are known in history as the Huguenots 
(Eiugenossen, confederates). Their first synod 
was held privately in Paris [a.d. 1559], at which 
a confession, a catechism, and a directory of pub- 
lic worship drawn up by Calvin were adopted. 
A fuller confession of faith, compiled by Beza, 
was presented to Charles IX. at Poisy [a.d. 
1501], as that of the United French Protestants, 
signed by the Queen of Navarre, her son Henry 
IV., the Prince of Comic, and other distinguished 
persons. Five years afterwards a copy was sent 
to all the French pastors, and having been ac- 
cepted by them, it has been considered since that 
time [a.d. 15GG] as the confession of faith of the 
French Protestant Church. 

Confession of Heidelberg or Palatine Confession 
[a.d. 1575]. The Palatine countries oscillated 
during the greater part of the sixteenth century 
between the two forms of Reformation presented 
by Luther and Calvin. Lutheranism having first 
got a footing in the country, was abolished by 
Frederick HI., Elector Palatine [a.d. 1500], re- 
stored by Lewis [a.d. 1570], and again abolished 
by John Casimir [a.d. 1583]. The Palatine 
Catechism composed by Zecliariali Ursinus in 
1503, and the Confession, which was drawn up 
in 1575, were received by the whole body of Pro- 
testants in those parts, and obtained recognition 
at the Synod of Dort [a.d. 1619]. 

The Scottish Confession [a.d. 15 GO] was drawn 
up by Knox and his associates, and was ratified 
by a Parliament held at Edinburgh, in which the 
Reforming party were supreme. It was sub- 
scribed by James VI. in his youth, and again 
received public recognition in a.d. 1590, 1596, 
and 1038, in which year it was formally submit- 
ted and approved along with the National Cove- 
nant at a General Assembly held at Glasgow. 
[Scottish Kirk.] 

Tetrapolitan or Argentine Confession [a.d. 
1531]. The Zwinglian party present at Augs- 
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burg were not contented with much of the tenor 
of that confession, especially with reference to the 
Holy Eucharist ; and, in consequence, in the 
following year the four imperial cities of Stras- 
bnrg, Constance, Menningen and Lindau accepted 
another confession which had probably been 
drawn up in the interim by Martin Bucer, and 
which was presented by them to Charles V. 
They agreed in the main with the confession of 
the preceding year ; hut their modified views of 
the doctrine of the Holy Communion were thus 
expressed : “ All that the Evangelists, Paul and 
the holy Fathers have written respecting the 
venerable Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ our preachers teach with the greatest 
fidelity. Hence, with singular earnestness, they 
constantly proclaim that goodness of Christ towards 
His followers whereby, no less now than at His last 
Supper, to all His sincere disciples, as oft as they 
repeat this Supper, He condescends to give by the 
Sacraments His real Body and His real Blood, to 
he truly eaten and drunken, as the food and 
drink of their souls, by which they are nourished 
to eternal life ; so that He lives and abides in 
them, and thc} r in Him.” Soon afterwards, for 
the sake of union, they dropped their distinctive 
views, and subscribing to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, became part of the Lutheran Church. 

The Confession of Westminster [a.d. 1G43] 
was, generally speaking, the product of the Puri- 
tan agitation of the seventeenth century, but the 
immediate work of the Assembly of Divines held 
at Westminster. [Puritans.] 

They drew up a Directory of Public Worship 
and a Confession of Faith, which bears decided 
marks of the Presbyterian ascendancy, both in 
its strong predestinarian views and in the incon- 
sistency of claiming for men the right, on the 
score of conscience, to desert the Catholic Church, 
and yet to impose on others their own Presby- 
terian views under severe civil and ecclesiastical 
penalties. The confession was approved by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
[a.d. 1647], and again [a.d. 1690] on the renewed 
establishment of Presbyterianism after the Revolu- 
tion, when it was ratified as the national standard 
of belief. It is printed officially in a volume 
issued by the Scottish Kirk under the title “ Con- 
fessions of Faith.” 

A Saxon Confession was drawn lip in Latin by 
Mclanchtlion [a.d. 1557] for presentation at the 
Council of Trent. 

The Confession of Wnrtemhurg , composed for 
the same purpose, was presented [a.d. 1552] by 
( Tristopher Duke of that country. 

A Polish Confession of the Calvinistic Poles wa3 
submitted at the Synod of Gzenger [a.d. 1570], 

To the above list some writers have erroneously 
added the Greek Confession of Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople [a.d. 1621-1638], 
submitted to and accepted by a Greek synod 
[a.d. 1629], and the Anglican Thirty-nine 
Articles, ratified by the Upper and Lower Houses 
of Convocation [a.d. 1571], forgetting that both 
these Churches have repudiated the uncatholic 
interpretation of which those articles have to some 
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persons appeared capable, by their formal accept- 
ance in public documents of the early general 
councils, and by over refusing by act or word to 
forego their right and title to be considered liv- 
ing portions of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. 

[K ocher’s Bibliotheca Theoloyicte Symbolical. 
Catechetical History of Reformed Churches , Jena, 
1756-80. Niemeyer’s Collection of Confessions. 
TIarmonia Confessionum , Geneva, 1581. Sylloye 
Confession mu, Oxon, 1827. Gorjnis Confession um. 
Aurel. Allobroy . 1612.] 

PROTESTERS. [Antiburgiiers. Original 
Seceders. Resolutioners.] 

PROZYM1TES. A controversial term used 
by some mediaeval writers as a designation of the 
Eastern Church for its use of leavened bread 
[fr'l 17 )] the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
So Eastern controversialists have called the 
Latins by the converse term of Azymites. 

PRUSSIAN PROTESTANTS. [German 
Protestants. United Evangelical Church.] 
PSALLIANS. [Euchites.] 
PSATHYRIANS. A party of Allans were 
so called, as followers of Theoctistus, a zealous 
pastry-cook [yjradvpoirtjXrjs] of Constantinople, 
who maintained the heresy of Arius in the form 
that the First Person in the Holy Trinity existed 
before the Son had a being ; thus denying the 
Eternal Generation of the latter. The Psathy- 
rians were condemned at the Council of Antioch, 
a.d. 361. They were also called Douleians and 
Cyrtiani. [Thedor. Hcer. fab. iv.] 

PSEUD APOSTOLI. [False Apostles.] 
PSILANTHROPISTS. Those who maintain 
the extreme form of Unitarian doctrine that our 
Lord was merely [i/aAos] a man [avOyoTros] and 
not God and man [0eaj/&pu)7ros] in one Person. 

PSYCHICS. A party name given to the 
orthodox by the Tertullianists, who called 
themselves “Spirituals” [Priedest. Hcer. lxxxvi.]. 
The distinction was drawn from St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he writes of 
the yuyiKos, the “natural man” who cannot 
receive “ the things of the Spirit of God,” and 
the TrvevfmTCKos , or “spiritual man,” who discerns 
them spiritually [1 Cor. ii. 14, 15]. 

PSYCHOPANNYCHITES. A controversial 
term for those who maintain the opinion that 
souls sleep in a state of unconsciousness during 
the interval between death and the general resur- 
rection. Calvin wrote a treatise against them in 
1534, and there is much against them in Henry 
More’s works. Pagitt says in his “ Heresiogra- 
phy,” written about 1638, that the heresy revived 
in his time through the publication of a work 
entitled “ Man’s Mortality.” 

PSYC1IOPNEUMONES. Those who main- 
tained the opinion that the souls of the good 
after death become angels, and that the souls of 
the evil become devils. [Aug. Ilceres. Ixxviii. ; 
Pried est. Ilceres. Ixxviii.] 

PTOLEM^EANS. A Gnostic sect of the 
second century, followers of Ptolemy, “whose 
school,” says Iremeus, “may be described as a 
bud from that of Valentinus” [Iren. adv. Hcer . 
i. pref. 2]. Iremeus also associates Ptolemy with 
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Ileracleon as it* the “ /Funs of Ptolemy and 
llcraeloon” wore their joint invention [ibid. ii. *lj. 
In another chapter the same writer describes the 
doctrines of the followers of Ptolemy and Color- 
basus [ibid. i. l! 2], Ptolemy is also named by 

Tertullian, but without any particulars of Ids 
history [Tertull. contr. Vtdent. xxxiii.], and in a 
very few words by Philaster [I her. xxxix.], 
Augustine [Iher. xiii.], Pnvdestinatus [liter. 
xiii.], and the contiuuator of Tertullian [Pseudo- 
Tertull. lia r. xii.]. Epiphanius gives an Epislola 
ad Florum written by Ptolemy. The only 
di Terence between the Ptoleimeans and the 
Yalentinans in general appears to have been in 
respect to the number of ./Eons which they 
invented for their respective systems, and the 
name of Ptolemy is associated particularly with 
that of TIeracleon as regards a duplex system of 
four. [IIeracleoxites. Epiph. liter, xxxiii.] 
PUBLICAXI. [Poplicians.] 
PUUCIAXITES. The followers of Francis 
Pucci us, an heretical writer of the sixteenth 
century, who maintained the principle that 
Christ having made an Atonement for all men 
by 1 f is death, no other means are now necessary 
ldr salvation than those which are provided by 
natural religion. This heresy he embodied in a 
work published in the year 1502, and dedicated 
to Clement VI IT. 

PUEIUS SIMILES. A sect of Anabaptists 
spoken of by Ballinger in his treatise on Ami- 
baptism. They practised childish tricks under 
the notion that this was being childlike, as re- 
quired by the Gospel precept of entering into the 
kingdom of Heaven by becoming as a little child. 
Hence they would ride upon sticks and hobby- 
horses, and take off their clothes that they might 
practise the innocence of childhood; ending, of 
course, in practising the very reverse. 

PURITANS. A party in the Church of Eng- 
land of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which endeavoured to introduce the Genevan doc- 
trine and discipline of Calvin in the place of the 
system established by the English Reformation. 

The name was derived from the frequent 
assertion of those who composed the party, that 
the Church of England was corrupted with the 
remains of Popery, and that what they desired 
was a “ pure” system of doctrine and discipline ; 
hut the English word “Puritans” happens ac- 
cidentally to represent the Greek name “ Cathari” 
which had been assumed by the Xovatians, and 
which had been adopted in Germany during the 
Middle Ages in the vernacular form “ Keizer” 
fur the Alhigenses and oilier opponents of the 
< hurcli. It iirst came into use as the designation 
of an English Church party about the year I5Gt 
[fullers Clt. Ihst. ix. GO], but after a few years 
it got to he used also as inclusive of many who 
hail separated from the Church of England. It 
was gradually superseded as regards the latter by 
the names of their various sects, as Independents, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, etc., and as regards the 
former b}* the term “Nonconformists/* At a 
still later time, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the Church Puritans were repre- 
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sen ted by “Low Churchmen,” and the Non- 
church Puritans by “Dissenters.” 

The presence of a Puritan party in the Church 
of England is, however, traceable for two cen- 
turies before the name of “ Puritan” was assumed. 
In the fourteenth century the common people 
had become alienated from their parish priests 
by the influence of the Friars, who had authority 
from the Pope to preach and to receive con- 
fessions wherever they pleased, and quite inde- 
pendently of the ordinary clergy. This extra- 
parochial system of mission clergy weakened the 
hold of the Church upon the populace at large ; 
and, when the Friars themselves began to lose 
their influence, alienation from the clergy de- 
veloped into alienation from the Church. Thus 
arose the Lollards of the fifteenth century, a 
party which made no attempt to set up separate 
places of worship or a separate ministry, but 
which introduced its anti-sacerdotal principles 
into many parish churches, and made many of 
the clergy as strong opponents of the existing 
ecclesiastical system as was Wickliffc himself. 
During the trying times of the Reformation the 
party thus formed was largely augmented by 
those whose opposition to Romish abuses had, 
by a similar excess, developed into opposition to 
the whole of the established ecclesiastical s} 7 stem ; 
men who thought that “ pure ” doctrine and 
“ pure” worship could only be attained by an utter 
departure from all that had been believed and 
practised during the times when the Church of 
England had contracted impurities of doctrine 
and worship through popish influences. 

While Luther’s movement was at its height 
the party which thus became the progenitors of 
the Puritans was formed into a society under 
the name of “The Christian Brethren,” which 
seems from the faint view we get of it to have 
been very similar to that organized by John 
Wesley two centuries later. The headquarters 
of the Brethren were in London, but they had 
gained a footing at both the Universities, ap- 
parently among the undergraduates and younger 
graduates. As early as the year 1523, a body of 
Cambridge residents “met often at a house 
called ‘the White Horse’ to confer together 
with others, in mockery called Germans, because 
they conversed much in the books of the divines 
of Germany brought thence. This house was 
chosen because those of King’s College, Queen’s 
College, and St. John’s might come in at the 
back-side and so be the more private and undis- 
covered” [Strype’s Eccl. Mem. i. 5G8, ed. 1822]. 
Among those mentioned as so meeting arc the 
names of Barnes, Arthur, Bilney, Latimer, and 
Coverdale, familiarly known as precursors of the 
Puritan movement in Edward YI. and Queen 
Elizabeth’s reigns. A few years later, in 1527, 
similar gatherings were detected at Oxford, where 
the names of Frith, Taverner, Udal, Farrar, and 
Cox, Edward YI.’s tutor, are found among 
those who met together for the same purpose 
[ibid. i. 5G9]. Among the Oxford party the men 
of Wolsey’s College held a conspicuous position, 
and his leniency towards all who were brought 
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before him on charges of heresy was very 
striking. 

The principles which were developed among 
the more extreme section of these early Puritans 
may be seen by an extract from a work written 
by William Tyndale (himself a friar and a priest), 
who was their representative man. Writing of 
the ministerial office, he says : “ Sub-deacon, 
deacon, priest, bishop, cardinal, patriarch, and 
pope, be names of offices and service, or should 
be, and not sacraments. There is no promise 
coupled therewith. If they minister their offices 
truly, it is a sign that Christ's Spirit is in them ; 
if not, that the devil is in them. ... 0 dreamers 
and natural beasts, without the seal of the Spirit 
of God; but sealed with the mark of the beast, 
and with cankered consciences. . . . By a priest 
understand nothing but an elder to teach the 
younger, and to bring them unto the full know- 
ledge and understanding of Christ, and to minis- 
ter the sacraments which Christ ordained, which 
is also nothing but to preach Christ’s promises. 
. . . According, therefore, as every man believeth 
God’s promises, longetli for them, and is diligent 
to pray unto God to fulfil them, so is his prayer 
heard ; and as good is the prayer of a cobbler as 
of a cardinal, and of a butcher as of a bishop, and 
the blessing of a baker that knoweth the truth is 
as good as the blessing of our most holy father 
the pope. . . . Neither is there any other man- 
ner of ceremony at all required in making our 
spiritual officers than to choose an able person, 
and then to rehearse him his duty, and give him 
his charge, and so put him in his room” [Tyndale’s 
Ohed . 0 / Christ Man, Park. Soc. ed. pp. 254-9]. 
Such principles struck at the whole ecclesiastical 
system of the Church of England, for Apostolical 
succession, Episcopal ordination, and a super- 
natural ministerial gift, have always been re- 
cognised as its fonndation-s tones. 

These floating elements of Puritanism had, 
however, very little compactness and unity except 
in the one particular of opposition to the principles 
and practices which then prevailed in the Church 
of England. Put in the latter years of Henry 
VIII.’s reign, Calvin was consolidating a system 
of doctrine, worship, and ecclesiastical discipline 
which was exactly calculated to weld together in 
a useable form the individual particles which had 
previously been comparatively powerless for want 
of cohesion. Calvin gained some personal influ- 
ence in England, during the reign of Edward VI., 
by means of pertinacious letters addressed to the 
King, the Protector Somerset, and Archbishop 
Cranmer ; but the principles of his system were 
chiefly propagated through the introduction of 
some of his foreign disciples into positions of in- 
fluence in the Church of England. Thus an Italian 
named Pietro Vermigli, .who had been an Augus- 
tinian friar, was made Eegius Professor of Divi- 
nity at Oxford, and is known to history as Peter 
Martyr [a.d. 1500-62]. A similar appointment 
was made at Cambridge, where the Eegius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity was a German, named Martin 
Bucer [a.d. 1491-1551], who had been a Domini- 
can friar. Paul Bucher, or Eagius, a companion 
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of Bucer, was destined for the professorship of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, but died in 1549. Ber- 
nard Ochinus [a.d. 1487-1564], ex- Vicar-General 
of the Capuchin Friars and Confessor to Pope 
Paul III., came from Geneva with Peter Martyr, 
and was made Canon of Canterbury, being after- 
wards banished from place to place on the Con- 
tinent for his Socinianism and his advocacy of 
polygamy. John a Lasco [a.d. 1499-1560], a 
Pole, was an inmate of Lambeth Palace, where 
he and other foreigners formed a kind of Calvin- 
istic Privy Council to Cranmer ; 1 and John Knox 
[a.d. 1505-72], a Scotch priest, was at one time 
carrying out his duties as chaplain to the young 
King, and at another going on a roving commis- 
sion to preach down the Church in Northumber- 
land, Durham, and the other Northern counties. 
[Jackson’s Works, iii. 273.] 

Under these influences, and others of a similar 
nature, the country was made familiar with the 
Puritan scheme of Ecelcsiasticism by which the 
Calvinist party wished to supplant, or as they 
said to complete, the English Deformation. [1] 
First, Presbyterianism was to supersede Episco- 
pacy, as it had already done in Geneva, and as it 
shortly did in Scotland. [2] Secondly, The Book 
of Common Prayer was to be so altered that all 
responses, especially the Litany, were to be done 
away with, as well as everything that had come 
out of the ancient services : and Divine Service 
was to consist chiefly of extempore prayer and 
preaching. [3] Thirdly, The “ Discipline ” was 
to be introduced into every parish, in the shape 
of a kind of parish vestry, which tvas to have 
authority to superintend the morals of all the 
parishioners, dealing out spiritual censures and 
excommunications upon all offenders, as was being 
done under Calvin’s austere rule in Geneva. To 
this latter point the party attached great import- 
ance, the following statements respecting it being 
collected from their writings by Bishop Bancroft: 
“ ‘The want of the eldership is the cause of all 
evil. It is not to be hoped for that any Common- 
wealth will flourish without it. This Discipline 
is no small part of the Gospel, it is of the sub- 
stance of it. It is the right stuff and gold for 
building the Church of God. This would make 
the Church a chaste spouse, having a wonderful 
brightness as the morning, fair a's the moon, pure 
as the sun, and terrible like an army with banners. 
Without this Discipline there can be no true 
religion. This government is the sceptre whereby 
alone Christ Jesus mleth among men. The 
Churches of God in Denmark, Saxony, Tigurin, 
etc., wanting this government, are to be accounted 
maimed and unperfect. The establishing of the 
Presbyteries is the full placing of Christ in His 
Kingdom. They that reject this Discipline refuse 

1 Ileylin says that a Lasco was the first to introduce 
into England the singular irreverent custom of sitting 
instead of kneeling to receive the ‘Holy Communion ; and 
that he published a pamphlet in defence of the practice. 
Heylin also states that it was a Lasco’s influence at Court 
which led to the Holy Table being brought down from 
the east end of the chancel to the middle of the church 
or chancel. [Heylin’s Hist. Prcsbyt. 283.] 
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to have Christ reign over them, ami deny Him in 
effect to be their King or their Lord. It is tin* blade 
of a shaken sword in the hand of the (’henibins, 
to keep the way of the tree of life.’ Ridiculous 
men, and bewitched,” is his indignant comment 
on these ((notations, for which he gives the 
n ferenees ; “as though Christ’s sovereignty, 
kingdom and lordship were nowhere acknow- 
ledged or to be found but where half a dozen arti- 
z.uis, shoemakers, tinkers, and tailors, with their 
preacher and reader (eight or nine Cherubins 
forsooth), do mlc the whole parish.” [Bancroft’s 
Dangerous Position# and Proceedings , published 
and practised within this Hand of Brytainc, under 
preft nee of Reformation, and for the PresbiteriaU 
DisripUne, 1503, p. 43.] 

This Puritan “ platform,” as it was called, 
attracted large numbers, especially among the 
lower classes, in London, Norwich, Northampton, 
and other large towns : and its hold upon its 
devotees was so great that they went willingly to 
the martyr’s lire on its behalf, nine-tenths of those 
who sulfered in the reign of Queen Mary and 
Philip of Spain suffering for it under the name 
of the Gospel.” 1 It was first formally set forth 
in England by Martin Buccr in a Latin work 
entitled “ De Regno Cliristi Jesu Servatoris 
nostri,” published in the year 1557. Bucer bad 
written his work in the year 1551 for the instruc- 
tion of Edward VI. ; and there is probably some 
truth in the assertion made by the Puritans that 
it made so much impression on the young King, 
that if he had grown up he would have imposed 
their “ platform ” upon his subjects ; and thus, 
according to their idea, “ perfected the Reforma- 
tion.” 

In the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
the Church was embittered by the contentions of 
the Puritan clergy respecting the ceremonies and 
vestments prescribed for their use by the Book of 
Common Prayer. Although the Lutherans had 
continued to use the vestments, and many of the 
ceremonies, which had been in use before the 
Reformation, these had been entirely discarded 

1 Nearly all of these were mechanics (“ trades’ men ” 
as they were then called) or agricultural labourers. The 
hbtorians of Dissent had observed this fact when they 
wrote that “not the new converts in the reign of Edward, 
but the original Wicklilfitos, furnished the martyrs ” 
[Hogue and Bennett’s Hist,. J)iss. i. 54]. It is very singu- 
lar to find how exactly Foxe’s accounts of these martyrs 

Lbwon Mary’s reign agree with the character given of 
the Lollards of the fourteenth century by tbeir contem- 
porary Knyghton. “They were all,” he. says, “like 
their master, ton eloquent, and too much for other people 
in all disputes and contentions byword of mouth : being 
powerlul in words, strong in prating, exceeding all in 
i liking sjm c< lies, and out-talking everybody in litigious 
deputations. .. . Though they were never so lately eon- 
verted to this sect, they had all one manner of speech, or 
the same way of talking, and won In fully agreed in the 
sinn* opinion. Both men and worn *n immediately com- 
liieiienl teachers of tin* Gospel in their mother tongue.” 
I he Puritan martyrs were not, however, “agreed in the 
same opinion,^ for tl't-ir historian Neal records the fierce 
bitterness of their quarrels about predestination and elec- 
tion even while they were in prison awaiting their execu- 
tion [Neal’s Hi !. 1‘urit. ii. 103, ed. 1732]. Of a similar 
character w.-re the disputes among the exiles at Frankfort 
[Trout,! sat Franlforrt] respecting ceremonies and vest- 
ments. 
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by the Calvinists : and some of the younger Eng- 
lish clergy, under the lead of Bishop Hooper (who 
hud lived abroad from 15 U) to 1517 among the 
Calvinists), wished to discard them also from the 
Church of England. The difference of opinion 
on the subject was carried to Frankfort by those 
who lied from England during the reign of Mary, 
and the extraordinary bitterness of the disputes 
which arose there are recorded in a volume 
entitled “The Troubles at Frankford.” On their 
return to England the Calvin istic section of the 
clergy came back with their antipathy to old 
customs much strengthened, and they were accus- 
tomed to speak of them as “relics of the Amorites,” 
“dregs of Popery,” and “leavings of Idolatry.” 
The use of cope and surplice, altar crosses and 
of “lights before the Sacrament;” bowing at 
the Name of Jesus, signing with the Cross in 
Baptism, and using the wedding-ring in marriages; 
kneeling at the reception of the Holy Communion, 
and making responses in Divine Service, — all 
these were regarded as antichristian customs 
which could not be borne with by those who 
desired the “ pure Gospel ” as it was preached in 
the little town of Geneva. Even the square aca- 
demical cap with the clergyman’s strait- collared 
and long-tailed cassock or “ gown” were looked 
upon as superstitious; and when the “Council’s 
pleasure” was declared to the London ministers 
“that strictly ye keep the unity of apparel, like this 
man who stands here canonically habited with a 
square cap, a scholar’s gown priestlike, a tippet, 
and in the church a linen surplice, . . . great was 
tlie anguish and distress of those ministers, who 
cried out for compassion to themselves and fami- 
lies, saying 4 We shall be killed in our souls for 
this pollution of ours ’ ” 2 [Neal’s Hist. Purit . i. 
211, ed. 1732]. In addition to all these objec- 
tions, they objected also to “ the bishops affecting 
to be thought a superior order to presbyters, and 
claiming the sole right of ordination and the use 
of the keys ; ” to the bishops being Lords of 
Parliament ; to the titles and offices of archdea- 
cons, deans, chapters, and other officials belong- 
ing to cathedrals; to the jurisdiction of bishops 
and their chancellors in spiritual courts ; to the 
want of a godly discipline ; to the observance of 
Festivals or Holydays ; to the cathedral mode 
of worship, and the chanting of Psalms by turns; 
to the use of organs or other musical instruments; 
to the frequent repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the use of responses in Divine Service, and the 
use of forms of prayer in general ; to the use of 
godfathers and godmothers at Baptism ; to the 
use of the rite of Confirmation by laying on of 
the Bishop’s hands ; and, in short, to nearly 
everything that could he named in the customs 
and ceremonies of the Church of England [ibid. 
235-240]. 

It has been the practice of many writers re- 
specting this period to represent the ceremonies 
and customs which the Puritans thus declined to 

2 Beylin immortalizes a Deacon named Tyms, who wore 
a short coat, and different coloured stockings on his two 
legs below it, to shew his abhorrence of Popish garments, 
[lleylin’s Ilist. Prcsbyt. 242.] 
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observe as trifles of no importance, the non- 
observance of which ought to have been conceded 
to them for the sahe of peace b} r the rulers of the 
Church. But while some of them — such as 
kneeling at the Holy Communion — are far from 
unimportant, the resistance which was offered to 
them was only a part of that determined resis- 
tance to the whole system of the Church of Eng- 
land by the pressure of which the party hoped, 
in the end, to have the Calvinistic system sub- 
stituted for it. Never were men more determined 
to have their own way, to work for it, to suffer 
for it, to fight for it: and short of giving them 
their own way entirely there was no peace to he 
had with the Puritans. 1 

The Act of Supremacy [1 Eliz. 1], which was 
passed in the year 1559, provided for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to exercise the Visitatorial 
Jurisdiction of the Crown, and advantage was 
taken of this provision to establish a permanent 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which, under the name 
of the “ High Commission Court,” became as 
odious to the Puritans as that Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council which had acquired the 
name of the “ Star Chamber Court,” 2 and both 
of them were abolished together in 1G41 by 1G 
Car. I. ch. 10. These commissioners endeavoured 
in vain to enforce obedience to the “ Injunctions ” 
and u Advertisements” which were set forth by 
the Crown with the object of securing uniformity. 
Many of the Puritan clergy were deprived of 
their benefices on account of their refusal to obey 
the law, but notwithstanding this “ they travelled 
up and down the counties from church to church,” 
says Bishop Jewell, “ preaching where they could 
get leave, as if they were apostles,” and sup- 
ported themselves as their predecessors the friars 
had done, by the alms of the people. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge added to the number of 
these roving preachers, by exercising a privilege 
granted by Pope Alexander VI., by which the 
University could license twelve special preachers 
a year, who should he at liberty to preach any- 
where in England without Episcopal license or 
control. “ Lecturers” were also elected by many 
parishes, for the express purpose of maintaining 
Puritan doctrine in churches where the rector or 
vicar was cf a different colour ; these lecturers 
fanned the flame of discord by their refusal to 
recognise in any degree the authority of the 
Prayer Book. They were educated to their work 
chiefly by means of “ prophesyings,” which were 
meetings of clergy associated together for the pur- 
pose of discussing difficult questions of Scripture. 

1 This character was given of them even by their friend 

Bullinger, Calvinist pastor at Zurich, who thus wrote to 
Beza respecting the Puritan leader at Oxford, Sampson, 
Dean of Christ Church : “Sampson never wrote a letter 
without filling it with grievances : the man is never 
satisfied. . . . "When he was here, I used to get rid 

of him in a friendly way, as well knowing him to he a 
man of a captious and unquiet disposition. England has 
many characters of this sort, who cannot be at rest, and 
never can be satisfied.” [. Zurich Letters , ii. 152.] 

2 This Court stood on the same footing as the modern 
“Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” which was 
established bv 3 & 4 Gul. IV. ch. 41, and 34 & 35 Viet, 
ch. 91. 
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Highly as these were praised by Archbishop 
Grindal [Fuller’s Ch. Hist. ix. 4], the tone of 
the discussions is indicated by the Confession of 
Faith each was required to subscribe, which con- 
demned among other things tk distinctions of 
meats, apparels, and days, and briefly all the 
ceremonies and whole order of Papistry, which 
they call the Hierarchy” (that is, of the Church 
of England, which was then commonly so called), 
“ which are a devilish confusion, established as 
it were in spite of God, and to the reproach of 
religion.” 3 [Strype’s Ann. i. 41.] 

To secure, as far as possible, the appointment 
of such clergy in vacant parishes, a Presbyterian 
system of trial and of election by the people was 
established to supplement the ordinary system of 
presentation and institution. Thus one Axton, 
Hector of Moreton Corbet in Leicestershire, when 
brought before the Bishop of Peterborough for 
refusing to wear the surplice and to use the cere- 
monies enjoined in the Prayer Book, denies that 
he is rector or “ parson,” but declares that he was 
chosen pastor “ by the free election of the people 
and leave of the patron. After I had preached 
about six weeks, by way of probation, I was 
chosen by one consent of them all, a sermon 
being preached by one of my brethren, setting 
forth the mutual duties of pastor and people ” 
[Neal's Hist. Purit. i. 258]. The bishop re- 
minded him that he received his tithes because 
he had been instituted and inducted as “ parson” 
of the parish ; but Axton’s view was, “ I receive 
these temporal things of the people because I, 
being their pastor, do minister to them spiritual 
things.” Another of their number, when examined 
before the High Commission on the same subject, 
says, “ I think they observe as much as they can 
the order prescribed in the said Book of Disci- 
pline, as about Proudloe of Weedenbeck, his ad- 
mission (as I have heard), and Snapes and Larke. 
The manner whereof is, that they renounce the 
calling they have had of the bishops, and do take 
it again from the approbation of the 4 Classis.’ 
And again, they will be content to accept Orders 
from the bishop as a civil matter, but do not 
thereby count themselves ministers until the 
godly brethren of some Classis have allowed 
them.” He gives, as one instance among many, 
“ one Maister Hocknel,” who had been in Orders 
six or seven years, who was presented to a bene- 
fice, and went for his new “ call” to Snape, Penry, 
and some other Puritan clergymen. In this case 
his examination by the Classis and his sermon 
before them were unsatisfactory, and they refused 
to “call” him to the ministry. “Hereupon,” 
naively says the writer, “ Maister Hocknel and 
they fell out : and he (contemning their censure) 

3 The pious and learned Dr. Thomas Jackson wiote 
respecting these meetings, “ But since the liberty of pro- 
phesying was taken up, which came but lately into the 
northern parts (unless it were in the towns of Newcastle 
and Berwick, where Knox, Mackbray, and Udal had 
sown their tares), all things have gone so cross and back- 
ward in our Church, that I cannot call the history of 
these forty years to mind, or express my observations 
upon it, but with a bleeding heart.” [Jackson’s Works , 
ii. 273.] 
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did proceed and took possession of his benefice.” 
[Danger. Posit, lid.] 

In a similar manner, the Puritan clergy endea- 
voured gradually to supplant the system of the 
Prayer Hook ; tirst, by shewing cxlremo contempt 
for it, and secondly by supplementing it with the 
system of the Discipline ; the singularly dishonest 
plan which they adopted being thus described by 
the contemporary writer already quoted. “ The 
most of them, that are but doctors (as they term 
themselves) and readers of lectures in other men’s 
charges, do seldom or never come to the service 
which is read in the church, according to Her 
Majesty’s laws, but under pretence of studying 
for their sermons do absent themselves until ser- 
vice be done, or at the least almost finished, and 
then they come in (gravely I warrant you) and do 
go to this their own form of service.” The form 
referred to is that of the Hook of Discipline, . and 
consisted of a metrical Psalm, a short admonition 


to the congregation how to prepare themselves 
rightly to pray, an extempore prayer containing 
the confession of sins, the Lord’s Prayer, and then 
the sermon. After the sermon, other extempore 
prayers for grace, for profit from the sermon, for 
the Church, and for all particular callings, then 
the Lord’s Prayer, another metrical Psalm, and a 
blessing. Those who held benefices evaded the 
use of the Prayer Book by employing “ readers,” 
a practice which continued down to quite recent 
times, the preacher contemptuously ignoring the 
service by sitting in the vestry till sermon time 
arrived. “ The rest of the fraternity,” says the 
contemporary writer from whom these particulars 
are taken, “ that have cures of their own, some 
of them will have a 4 Parliament Minister’ (as 
they term him) under them, to say service, and 
then he himself dealeth as it hath been noted of 
the doctor: hut others that are not able to have 
such a one, they for their ‘ safer standing’ (as 
their term is) do use some piece of our service 
hook, and peradventure read a lesson (which 
things they affirm may be performed as well by 
those that arc not ministers as by them) : and 
then they, in like sort, do begin tlieir own minis- 
terial function, and proceed according to the fore- 
said fashion, subscribed unto and promised” 1 
[ Bancroft ’s Danger. Posit. 103]. The Puritan 
laitv adopted a similar plan of escaping the yoke 
of the Prayer Book : a later writer saying of them, 
“ They will hear our sermons but not ourCommon 
l’ray. r; and of these you may see every Sunday 
in our streets, sitting or standing about our doors, 
who, wlien the prayers arc done, rush into our 
churches to hear on r sermon ” [I’agitt’s Heresio- 
f/f'tjihy , p. 0 f, ed. 1GG2]. Thus the Puritan party 


1 The writer quoted above speaks of the practice of the 
brethren in the “ New Churchyard in London, and many 
bruMcs in the country about urging of the natural fathers 
to become godfathers to then own children and also of 
tin* novel names that were King given to children by the 
1'uriUns so eariy as 1593, such as “ The-Lord-is-near, 
More-trial” — probably jthe last new-comcr of a large 
family — “ Itef umation, Discipline, Joy- again, Sufficient, 
From -above, Free -gift, More-fruit, Dust, and many other 
Midi like ” [Danfjtr. Posit . 104]. lie gives an instance 
of a clergyman refusing to baptize a child by the name 
of “ Diehard” because it was not a Scripture name. 
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endeavoured to minimize to the utmost the ordin- 
ary devotional system of the Church and the 
principle on which its ministry is grounded, and 
magnify — even Ly evasion and misrepresentation 
— the Presbyterian system which was thus sub- 
tlely creeping in. 

The active measures which were taken by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners at last drove many 
of the Puritan clergy from their ministrations, 
licensed or unlicensed, in the churches. The 
chief leaders of the separation thus formed were, 
according to the Church historian Fuller, seven 
London clergymen, named Colman, Halingham. 
Benson, Button, White, Rowland, and Hawkins. 2 
“ These had their followers of the laity, who for- 
sook their parish churches and assembled with 
the deprived ministers, in woods and private 
houses, to worship God without the offensive 
habits and ceremonies of the Church ” [ibid. 
241]. This separation of some of the Puritans 
from the Church of England took place in the 
year 1567 ; on June 19th of which year a congre- 
gation of one hundred of them was broken up 
'by the Sheriffs of London in Plumbers’ Hall, 
“which they hired for that day under pretence 
of a wedding” [Strype’s Life of Grindal , 315]. 
Another congregation, with Richard Fitz, their 
pastor, had been detected, and committed to the 
Bridewell a month before, on May 20th, 15G7, 
but where these met is not known. In the fob 
lowing year some of them appear with the full 
organization of a separate sect, Grindal writing as 
follows to Ballinger on July 11th, 15G8. “Sonic 
London citizens, with four or five ministers, 
have openly separated from us, and sometimes in 
private bouses, sometimes in fields, and occasion- 
ally even in ships, they have held meetings and 
administered the sacraments. Besides this, they 
have ordained ministers, elders, and deacons after 
their own way. The number of the sect is about 
two hundred, but consisting of more women than 
men. The Privy Council have lately committed 
the heads of this faction to prison, and are now 
using means to put a timely stop to this sect.” 
A few months later Browne is found organizing 
Independent congregations in London and Nor- 
folk [Independents] : and almost at the same 
time, in the year 1572, Field, one of the writers 
of the “Admonition to the Parliament,” estab- 
lished the first English congregation of Pres- 
byterians among his Admonitionist friends at 
Wandsworth, near London, the parish of which 
lie had been Lecturer. [Presbyterians.] It was 
in the same year that a hook was printed abroad 
and widely circulated in England, entitled “ A 
Full and Plain Declaration of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline out of the Word of God, and of the 

2 The first three of these, Colman, Halingham, and 
Benson, were actually Jesuits, or in the employment of 
Jesuits ! There names were set down in a document 
found on a Jesuit named Heath in 1569, as those of per- 
sons employed “to sow faction among the heretics ” 
[Curtcis’ Pampt. Led. 63 n. 67]. That many Jesuits 
were employed as Puritan preachers is asserted by writers 
of the time, and their assertions are corroborated by 
documentary evidence still preserved among tlie Burleigh 
Papers. [Roman Catholics.] 
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Decline of the Clmrch of England from the same.” 
This volume was written by Walter Travers, 
chaplain and tutor in the family of Lord Bur- 
leigh, and afterwards Lecturer at the Temple, 
where he had that controversy with Hooker, 
then ]\ faster of the Temple, which led the latter 
to write his immortal work on “ the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity.” Travers' volume was in- 
troduced by a preface written by Thomas Cart- 
wright [a.d. 1 535-1 G03], who had been for a few 
months, in 1570, Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and who was for many years the 
leader of the Puritans within and without the 
Church. Cartwright and Travers were both 
then connected with the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Wandsworth, and their book was received 
by the Puritans as the authoritative exposition 
of the Presbyterian Discipline. 

But although many of the Puritans thus 
formed separate sects, a very large proportion of 
them still continued in the Church'; and very 
subtle measures were taken by some of their 
leaders a few years later, under Cartwright’s 
advice and direction, for the inoculation of the 
country with Presbyterian principles in such 
a manner as to avoid the forfeiture of their 
benefices. On May 8th, 1582, sixty clergymen 
from the Eastern Counties met at Cockfield in 
Suffolk, of which parish one of them, Knewstub, 
was vicar, 1 to consult about the ordinary Puritan 
platform, “apparel, matter, form, da} r s, fastings, 
injunctions,” etc. They adjourned to Cambridge, 
and from thence to London, “where they hoped 
to be concealed by the general resort of the 
people to Parliament. At length, under the 
guidence of Cartwright, the late Margaret Pro- 
fessor, and of Travers, afterwards Hooker’s oppo- 
nent, and who was at present domestic chaplain 
and tutor in the family of Lord Burleigh, this 
Convocation of Puritan Clergy framed the follow- 
ing systematic plan for grafting their new system 
on to that of the Church. The document is of 
sufficient importance to be given at full length. 

“ Concerning Ministers. 

“ Let no man, though he be an University 
man, offer himself to the ministry; nor let any 
man take upon him an uncertain and vague 
ministry, though it be offered unto him. 

“But such as be called to the ministry by 
some certain church, let them impart it unto 
that Clctssis or Conference whereof themselves 
are, or else unto some greater Church Assembly, 
and if such shall be found fit by them, then 
let them be commended by their letters unto the 
Bishop, that they may be ordained ministers by 
him. 

“Those ceremonies in the Book of Common 
Prayer which, being taken from Popery, are in 
controversy, ought to be omitted and given over, 
if it may be done without danger of being put 
from the ministry. But if there be any imminent 
danger to be deprived, then this matter must 
be communicated to the Classis in which that 

1 Oddly enough Cuek field is within a short distance of 
Hadleigli, where the earliest plans of the Tractarians were 
laid. See page 196 b. 
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church is, that by the judgment thereof it may 
be determined what ought to be done. 

“ If subscription to the Articles of Religion 
and to the Book of Common Prayer shall be 
again urged, it is thought that the Book of 
Articles may be subscribed unto according to the 
Statutes 13 Eliz., that is, unto such of them only 
as contain the sum of Christian faith and 
doctrine of the Sacraments. But for many 
weighty causes neither the rest of the Articles in 
that book nor the Book of Common Prayer may 
be allowed; no, though a man should be de- 
prived of his ministry for it. 

“ Concerning Churchwardens. 

“ It seemeth that churchwardens and col- 
lectors for the poor might be thus turned into 
elders and deacons. 

“ When they are to be chosen let the church 
have warning fifteen days before of the time of 
elections, and of the ordinances of the realm ; 
but especially of Christ’s ordinance touching ap- 
pointing of watchmen and overseers in His 
Church, who are to foresee that none offence or 
scandal do arise in the Church; and if any such 
happen, that by them it be duly abolished. 

“ Of Collectors for the Poor , or Deacons . 

“And touching deacons of both sorts (viz. 
men and women), the church shall be monished 
what is required by the Apostle; and that they 
are not to choose men of custom and of course, 
or of riches, but for their faith, zeal, and in- 
tegrity ; and that the church is to pray in the 
meantime to be so directed that they make 
choice of them that be meet. 

“ Let the names of such as are chosen be 
published the next Lord’s day, and after that, 
their duties to the church, and the church’s 
towards them shall be declared; then let them 
be received unto the ministry to which they are 
chosen with the general prayers of the whole 
church. 

“ Of Classes. 

“ The brethren are to be requested to ordain 
a distribution of all churches, according to these 
rules in that behalf that are set down in the 
Synodical Discipline, touching classical, pro- 
vincial, comitial, or of commencements and as- 
semblies for the whole kingdom, 

“ The Classes are to be required to keep acts of 
memorable matters, which they shall see delivered 
to the comitial assembly, that from thence they 
may be brought by the provincial assembly. 

“ They are to deal earnestly with patrons to 
present fit men whensoever any church is fallen 
void in that Classis. 

“The comitial assemblies are to be admonished 
to make collections for the relief of the poor and 
of scholars, but especially for the relief of such 
ministers here as are put out for not subscribing 
to the articles tendered by the bishops ; also for 
relief of Scottish ministers and others, and fur 
other profitable and necessary uses, 

“ All the provincial synods must continually 
aforehand foresee in due time to appoint the keep- 
ing of their next provincial synods; and for the 
sending of chosen persons with certain instructions 
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unto the national synod, to he liohlen whensoever 
the Parliament fur the kingdom shall he called, 
and at some certain time every year.” [ Doiojowns 
I'nsitiuu* and I VoiVf iliio/s, 1.VJ3, p. 4G; Neal’s 
I list. Pur H. i. 315.] 

From the contemporary writer just quoted, it 
appears that the organization thus established 
soon spread over the country : and from the evi- 
dence of one of the Puritan ministers, lie gives n 
specimen of it as it was stated to exist about the 
voar loo 7 in Northamptonshire. “ The whole 
shire was divided into three ("lasses. 1. The 
('lassisof Northamptonshire, consisting of these 
ministers : Master Snape, Master Penry, Master 
Sibthorpe, Master Edwards, Master Littleton, 
Master Bradshaw, Master Larke, Master Flesh- 
wave, Master Spicer, etc. 2. The Classis of Da- 
ventrv side, consisting of these : Master Barebon, 
Master Rogers, Master King, Master Smart, 
blaster Slmrpe, blaster Proudloe, Master Ellis- 
ton, etc. 3. The Classis of Kettering side, con- 
sisting of these: Master Stone, Master Williamson, 
Master Fawsbrooke, Master Patinson, Master Mas- 
s y. etc. This devise (saith Master Johnson) is 
ei.mmonly received in most parts of England (as 
1 have heard in sundry of our meetings), but 
especially in Warwickshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
E»ex,” etc. [Dtntff. Positions, etc. p. 77.] In 
these counties, and as far as they were able to do 
s > throughout England, they made a secret survey 
< f all the parishes, ascertaining the value of bene- 
li •< s. the character of incumbent and people, etc. 

Tl e end propounded of this survey was. viz. 
lint if upon signification to the brethren abroad 
what was done there, the}' would likewise make 
the like survey in other countries, the Parliament 
(if need required, and to the better furthering of 
tin ir purposes) might have a general view of all 
the ministers of England that impugned their 
d< -ires . . . for the bringing in of discipline and 
Church government” [ibid. 88]. In addition to 
these measures, orders were issued to all Puritan 
clergy that “ every minister (as occasion served) 
should teach the Discipline unto the people as 
well as the other parts of the Gospel” [ibid. 134.] 
Every influence possible was also brought to bear 
on magistrates of all degrees, from the President 
“f Walls downwards, to get them to support the 
I )i. •'iplinavi.ins, even at the expense of disobedi- 
( nee to higher authority [ibi/J. 13G] : and theories 
aln nt obedience to sovereigns were circulated 
wlii h were simply those theories of rebellion that 
were ultimately carried into practice [ibid. 1 11]. 

This malricidal conspiracy of the Puritan 
clergy against the Church of England was only 
one partot a very widespread organization which 
t<>' k in the laity also, and whEh moved on 
stealthily hut steadily towards its object during 
half a century, until that object was attained. As 
early as the yen* USo, Hie conspirators boasted 
Hut they had a party which was 100,000 strong 
[ibid. 133], and in 1381) they were already taking 
intoconsi deration Miowarchbishops,bishops,chan- 
c llors, deans, canons, archdeacons, commissaries, 
registrars, apparitors, etc. should be provided for, 
that 1 lie Commonwealth be not thcrebv,” on tlieir 
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expulsion from tlieir benefices, etc. “pestered "with 
beggars” [ibid. 127.] The movement was sup- 
ported, for political purposes, by the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Francis Wnlsingham, Sir Francis 
Knollys, and, to some extent, by the Cecils; and 
bad so much support in Parliament that several 
Fills were introduced, though not carried, to 
legalize its progress. It also received assistance 
from the growing sect of the Brownists, especially 
through the pamphleteering ability of John Penry, 
the author of the ribald tracts which were pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of “ Martin Mar- 
Prelate.” 1 And thus, notwithstanding the en- 
deavours of the High Commission Court (often 
under direct orders from the Queen) to suppress 
the conspiracy, as one dangerous to the State as 
well as the Church, it had attained such dimen- 
sions by the end of the reign that the Puritans 
had become a very powerful party in the country, 
and were too strong to make secresy any longer 
necessary. 

For a quarter of a century the Puritans can 
hardly be said to have been opposed by any party 
in the Church, the opposition offered to them 
coming entirely from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, or Court of High Commission, and 
the Priv} r Council. But about the time when 
the Mar-Prelate libels were being published, Dr. 
Richard Bancroft [a.d. 1544-1 G10], chaplain to 
Archbishop Wliitgift, laid the foundation for a 
revival of Reformation principles, as opposed to 

1 These were a series of pamphlets professedly advo- 
cating the cause of religion as set forth in the Puritan 
system, but in reality filled with the most venomous ran- 
cour against the non -Puritan clergy. The following are 
specimens of the terms in which the bishops and other 
clergy were spoken of. “ Our lord bishops, as John of 
Canterbury, with the rest of that swinish rabble, are 
petty Antichrists, petty popes, proud prelates, enemies 
to the Gospel, and most covetous wretched priests. . . . 

I suppose them to be in the state of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. . . . Right puissant and terrible priests, 
my clergy, masters of our Convocation house, whether 
vicars, worshipful paltripolitans, or others of the holy 
league of subscription : right poisoned, persecuting, and 
terrible priests ; worshipful priests of the crew of mons- 
trous and ungodly wretches, that to maintain their own 
outrageous proceedings, mingle heaven and earth together. 
All who have subscribed have approved lies upon the 
Holy Ghost. . . . Our bishops, and proud, popish, pre- 
sumptuous, paltry, pestilent, and pernicious prelates are 
usurpers. I will presently mar the fashion of your lord- 
ships. They are cogging and cozening knaves. The 
bishops will lie like dogs. Impudent, shameless, wains- 
eoatfaeed bishops. ... I have heard some say his Grace 
will speak against his conscience. It is true ” [Strype’s 
Life of Whit gift, i. 553, 570]. The Alar- Prelate tracts 
were printed at a press which was quickly moved from 
place to place to avoid discovery, being set up first at 
Aloulsey near Kingston-on-Thames, then at Fawsley in 
Northamptonshire, Norton, Coventry, Welston in War- 
wickshire, from which hitter place the letters were sent to 
another press in or near Manchester, where the printer was 
ultimately discovered while at work on a libellous tract 
against bishop Cooper. The publications were forbidden 
by a proclamation, issued on February 13, 1589, but the 
printers, though lined and imprisoned by the Star Cham- 
ber, were eventually pardoned. l)r. John Bridges, Dean 
of Salisbury, and Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, 
wrote against Mar-Prelate and his assistants, but such 
publications cannot be met by argument,. A full account 
of the series may be found in Maskell’s History of tho 
Martin Mar-Prelate Controversy , 1845. 
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Presbyterian or Calvinistie principles, in a ser- 
mon which lie preached at Paul’s Cross on 
February 9th, 1588-9, the Sunday before the 
meeting of Parliament. In this sermon lie laid 
down the principle of Episcopacy as of Divine 
institution, as that which was the true and only 
Scriptural mode of Church government ; and 
shewed that the Presbyterian system, or “ Dis- 
cipline,” 1 was one of mere modern invention, 
founded in the wilfulness and selfishness of man, 
and not in any revelation from, or obedience to, 
God. This Divine origin and authority of the 
Church system had already been maintained by 
Archbishop Whitgift in his controversy with 
Cartwright [Strypo’s Life of Whitgift, ii. 51]; it 
was followed up in detail in Saravia’s “ Treatise 
on the various Degrees of Ministers of the Gospel 
as they were instituted by the Lord, and delivered 
on by the Apostles, and confirmed by constant 
use of all Churches” [a.d. 1590]; and it was the 
fundamental doctrine of Hooker’s “Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity,” written between the years 
158G and 1591, and published in the year 1594. 
About the same time it was also elaborated in 
Bishop Bilson’s “ Perpetual Government of 
Christ’s Church” [a.d. 1593-4]; and in the same 
year Bancroft exposed and refuted the Pres- 
byterian system in his “Dangerous Positions” 
(already quoted and referred to), and his “ Survey 
of the pretended Holy Discipline.” By these 
works a younger school of clergy was trained up 
in the true principles of the English Deformation ; 
and although they were not able to stem the tide 
of Puritanism altogether, they erected a bulwark 
for the Church on which the Caroline Divines 
could take firm theological and literary standing 
in the deadly struggle that occupied their genera- 
tion, making the subjugation of English intel- 
lect by Presbyterianism for ever impossible. 

When the long reign of the High Church 
Queen Elizabeth was brought to a close in the 
year 1G03, and she was succeeded by the Scottish 
King James, who had lived in the midst of the 
Presbyterian system and had outwardly con- 
formed to it, the hopes of the Puritans were 
raised to a confident height. On his journey to 
London he was met by a deputation of the party 
hearing the “ Millenary Petition,” a memorial 
signed by 750 clergymen, in which the whole plat- 
form of Puritanism was set forth, the petitioners 
complaining that “we, to the number of more 
than a thousand of your Majesty’s subjects and 
ministers, all groaning as under a common burden 
of human rites and ceremonies, do, with one joint 
consent, humble ourselves at your Majesty's feet, 
to be eased and relieved in this behalf,” and 
praying for “a Conference among the learned” 
for the settlement of the points in dispute 
[Puller’s Ch, Hist. X. i. 27]. In consequence of 
this petition the King summoned representatives 
of the Puritan clergy to appear before him, with 

1 Discipline is defined as follows in Travers’ book : 
“Discipline is an order for the good government of the 
Church of Christ, whereof there be two parts, the first is 
of ecclesiastical functions, the second of the duty of the 
rest of the faithful.” [Full and Plain Dcclar. Fed. 
Discip. ; ad init. ] 
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nine bishops, four deans, and two other doctors, 
for the purpose of considering the grievances 
which were represented to exist, and of providing 
remedies if necessary. These met at Hampton 
Court on January 14th, lGth, and 18th, 1G03-4, 
and from the place of meeting their consultation 
acquired the name of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference. But although so many were summoned, 
the number of the Church party who were event- 
ually called in to take part in the actual Con- 
ference was much reduced, and the names of the 
acting Divines on either side were as follows : — 

Bancroft, Bishop of London. .Reynolds, President of C. C. 
Bilson, ,, Winchester, j Coll., Oxford. 

Montague, Dean of Chapel jSparks, Regius Prof. Div., 
Royal. ! Oxford. 

Andrewes, Dean of Westminster. Chaderton, Master of Emm. 
Overall, ,, St Paul’s. | Coll., Cambridge. 

Barlow, ,, Chester. jKnewstulj, Vicar of CockfieM. 

Bridges, ,, Salisbury. Galloway, Minister of Perth. 

It is noticed by the historians of the time that 
while the bishops and deans appeared in their 
canonicals — as was and still is customary in the 
presence of the Sovereign — the Puritan clergy 
discarded even their University gowns, and, with 
perverse want of taste and judgment, wore furred 
gowns such as are still worn by City Aldermen. 
On the first clay the consultation was restricted 
to Members of the Privy Council. On the 
second the actual Conference took place, those 
above named being present, and also a large 
number of privy councillors. The result which was 
arrived at on the third day was that the King con- 
sidered most of the Puritan requirements unreason- 
able, and inconsistent with the status of the Church 
of England ; but that some verbal changes should 
be made in the Prayer Book, and that an addition 
should he made to the Catechism explanatory of 
the Sacraments. But the Puritan Divines did 
not in reality state the Puritan case in any 
detail. Probably they felt how weak that case 
would be when stated before such men as Bil- 
son, Andrewes, and Overall ; and how easily 
those learned Divines would have shewn its 
shallowness and want of authority. [Barlow’s 
Sum and Substance of the Conference ... at 
Hampton Court , 1G04. Cardwell’s Conferences.'] 

Cartwright, the leader of the puritan clergy, 
had died a few weeks before the Hampton Court 
Conference, on December 27th, 1 G03. Archbishop 
Whitgift died a few weeks after its close, on Feb- 
ruary 29th, 1G03-4. Xo leader arose among the 
Puritans equal to Cartwright, while Bancroft, the 
successor of Whitgift, was a man of far higher 
ability than the latter, and so much better able 
to contend with them, that Lord Clarendon says 
of him, “ lie had almost rescued the Church out 
of the hand of the Calvinian party, and very 
much subdued the unruly spirit of the Xoncon- 
formists.” He died on November 2nd, 1 G 1 1 (having 
lived to see the completion of that noble revision 
of the English Bible which had occupied the 
most learned divines of the Church of England 
during the years of his primacy), and was suc- 
ceeded by George Abbott, the Bishop of London. 
Abbott was a strict Calvinist, very indifferent to 
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tho Church system, ami far from unfavourable to 
the “ Discipline 1 ' or Presbyterian system. I Hiring 
his long primacy [a.d. 1 hi 0-1 033] the power of 
the Puritans increased to such an extent that in a 
few years after his death they attained the object 
at which tho party had been aiming for nearly a 
century, the establishment of Presbyterianism in 
the place of Episcopacy. 

A great stimulus was given to the party by tho 
success of tho Calvinists at the Synod of Dort, 
held in the year 1018. [Dort, Synod of.] The 
English Calvinists had been foiled in their attempt 
to force the “ Lambeth Articles” on the Church 
i >f England in the year 1505, and again at the 
Hampton Court Conference [Dict. of Theol., 
Lamuetii Articles] ; but the presence of the 
English Commissioners, sent to Dort by King 
James, seemed (though falsely) to give force to 
the decision of the Synod in the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Puritans regarded that decision as 
foreshadowing their own victory over English “Ar- 
minians,” as they called the members of the High 
Church party. They thus raised such a contro- 
versial agitation that, on August 2 2nd, 1G22, the 
King issued Injunctions prohibiting any preachers 
under tiic rank of bishop or clean from preach- 
ing “ in any popular auditory on the deep points 
of Predestination, Election, Reprobation, or of the 
Universality, Efficacy, Resistibility or Irresisti- 
bility of God’s grace.” A proclamation of a similar 
tenor was issued by Charles I. on January 14th, 
1626; and for the same purpose the “ Declara- 
tion” was prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion in 1G28, enforcing their plain gramma- 
tical sense. These attempts to temper the bitterly 
controversial spirit of the Puritans had, however, 
no effect ; and the latter were greatly strength- 
ened as a party by the House of Commons, which 
had now been seized with that strange religious 
madness that affected it for so many years. 
After a long debate on the “ Declaration,” the 
House of Commons passed the following resolu- 
tion : — “ We, the Commons in Parliament assem- 
bled, do claim, protest, and avow for truth, the 
sense of the Articles of Religion which were 
established by Parliament in the thirteenth year 
of our late Queen Elizabeth, which by the public 
act of the Church of England, and by the current 
exposition of the writers of our Church, have been 
delivered unto us. And we reject the sense of 
the Jesuits and Arminians, and all others that 
differ from ns” [Xeal’s Illst. Purit. 193]. This 
was the first of that marvellous collection of 
resolutions and ordinances respecting religion of 
which Sir Simonds D’Ewes is stated to have de- 
clared, that “ in hulk and number they did not 
only equal hut exceed all the laws and statutes 
made since the Conquest” [Fuller's Clt. Hist. 
iii. 490]. A\ lien the Long Parliament opened, 
on November 3rd. 1640, its distinctly Puritan 
t<*m per was shown by an order to P.ishop Williams, 
Dean of Westminster, to place a Communion 
Table in the middle of the Abbey for the members 
to receive tho Holy Communion on the following 
Sunday, instead of celebrating it in the usual 
place at the Altar in the. Choir. Having thus 
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shewn tho direction in which their prejudices 
leaned, the Long Parliament then appointed a 
Committee of the whole House for hearing griev- 
ances about religion, the Committee being after- 
wards subdivided into more than twenty ; and 
from that time the course of Parliamentary agita- 
tion and legislation went steadily onward to the 
end. 

During the spring and summer of the following 
year [a.d. 1G41] there was a long struggle for the 
expulsion of Bishops from the House of Lords, 
and when the Puritan party had failed in carrying 
their Bill for this purpose, another Bill was 
brought in, founded on a petition recently pre- 
sented, which provided for “ the utter extirpation 
t of all Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, 
Prebendaries, Chanters, with all Chancellors, 
Officials, and Officers belonging to them ; and for 
the disposing of their lands, manors, etc. as the 
Parliament shall appoint.” This Bill also was 
thrown out : hut not long afterwards twelve of 
the Bishops, who were in London at Christmas 
time, were attacked by a mob of apprentices led 
by Sir Richard Wiseman, and prevented from 
taking their places in the House of Lords. The 
mob at the same time attacked Westminster 
Abbey, but were driven off by the Westminster 
scholars and others, who had collected on the 
alarm, and Sir Richard Wiseman was mortally 
wounded (in a manner very similar to that in 
which Lord Brooke was killed, in March 1653, 
during the assault which he w r as leading on Lich- 
field Cathedral) by a stone thrown from the Abbey 
leads. For protesting against their violent deten- 
tion from the House of Lords ten of the Bishops 
were sent to the Tower the next day, December 
27th, 1641, and there they remained until May 
5th, 1G42. Meanwhile an Act of Parliament was 
passed, on February 14th, 1642, depriving them 
of their places in Parliament, and no Bishop sat 
there again for twenty years. Shortly afterwards 
they were deprived also of their official incomes, 
and some of them were reduced to great poverty 
and want. 

In the beginning of the Civil War which now 
broke out, the General Assembly of Scotland 
accompanied the invasion of England by Scottish 
troops by a fresh attack upon the English Church, 
sending a letter to Parliament on August 3rd, 
1 642, to urge that there should he “ one con- 
fession of faith, one directory of worship, one 
public catechism, and one form of Church govern- 
ment, in both Kingdoms ” [Rushworth's Collect . 
v. 388]. Upon this the English Parliament 
obediently passed a resolution : “ That this govern- 
ment by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors 
and Commissaries, Deans and Chapters, Arch- 
deacons, and other ecclesiastical officers depend- 
ing upon the hierarchy, is evil, and justly offen- 
sive and burdensome to the Kingdom, a great 
impediment to reformation and growth of religion, 
very prejudicial to the State and government of 
this Kingdom ; and that we are resolved that it 
shall be taken away.” A Bill for the utter 
abolition of Episcopacy was shortly afterwards 
brought in, and was passed on Jannary 26th, 
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1643. This was supplemented on October Dili, 
1646, by an ordinance “for the abolishing of 
Archbishops and Bishojis, and providing for the 
payment of the just and necessary debts of the 
Kingdom, into which the same hath been drawn 
by a war mainly promoted by and in favour of 
the said Archbishops and Bishops, and oilier 
their adherents and dependents.” After Septem- 
ber 6th, the names and titles were to be “wholly 
abolished and taken away,” together with all 
authority and jurisdiction ; and all the possessions 
of’the sees were to be placed in the hands of a 
Commission of Aldermen and others named in 
the Act — subsequent Ordinances defining the 
public uses to which they were to be applied. 
[Ilushw. Hist. Coll. vii. 373.] 

While the abolition of Episcopacy was thus 
being effected, the Puritans were also preparing 
for the climax of their long labours, the establish- 
ment of Presbytery in its place. By an “ Ordi- 
nance” of Parliament dated June 12th, 1643 (the 
Ordinance replacing a Bill introduced in the 
previous October but never carried), an Assembly 
of Divines was summoned to meet at West- 
minster to pei feet the work of Reformation which 
the Parliament had begun, and to settle the 
government of the Church in nearer agreement 
with that of Scotland and of other reformed com- 
munions abroad. [Push worth’s Ilist. Coll. vi. 
327.] This Assembly met in Westminster Abbey 
on July 1st, 1G43, sat until the autumn of 1647, 
and did not finally vanish (it was never formally 
dissolved) until the dispersion of the Long 
Parliament by Cromwell in the year 1G52. It 
originally consisted of 121 clergy, most of whom 
Avere Puritans, and of 30 lay assessors. Of the 
few clergy belonging to the moderate section of 
the Church party a\ t 1io Avere summoned (including 
Archbishop Ussher, Bishops BroAvnrigg, West- 
field, and Prideaux), most refused to attend 
because a Boyal Proclamation had been issued 
forbidding the Assembly, and the rest fell off 
after the first meeting. The permanent part of 
it Avas entirely Presbyterian in colour, though a 
few “Independents” — half political and half 
religious in their independency — subsequently 
came to light in the body. 1 The first actual 
Avork of the Assembly was the acceptance of the 
Scottish “Solemn League and Covenant” for 
the extirpation of Episcopacy, and setting up of 
Presbytery, Avliich Avas adopted Avith the forms of 
an oath by the Assembly and the Parliament on 
September 25th, 1G43 [Covenanters], and Avas 
afterwards imposed upon every one in England 
A\ r ho by threats or persuasions could be induced 
to subscribe to it. Its next Avork Avas to prepare 
a “Directory for Public Worship,” similar to 
that which had been published by CartAvright 
half a century before. Aftenvards the Assembly 
compiled a most voluminous and verbose “ Con- 

1 They Avere five in number, Thomas Goodwin, Fellow 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge; William Bridge, Fellow 
of Fmmanuel College, Cambridge; Jeremiah Burroughs, 
of the same College ; Sidrach Simpson, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge ; and Philip Eye, who had been educated at 
Oxford. [Fuller’s Ch. Hist. iii. 461, ed. 1837.] 
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fession of Faith,” with equally diffuse “Longer” 
and “ Shorter ” Catechisms, all these formularies 
being still in use as the Standards of Faith and 
Worship among the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
[Scotch Kirk.] 

On January 4th, 1645, the folloAving Ordin- 
ance of Parliament abolished the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer : “ The Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, taking into serious con- 
sideration the manifold incoirveniences that have 
arisen by the Book of Common Prayer in this 
Kingdom, and resolving, according to their Cove- 
nant, to reform religion according to the Word 
of God, and the example of the best reformed 
Churches, have consulted Avith the reverend, 
pious, and learned Divines called together for 
that purpose, and do judge it necessary that the 
said Book of Common Prayer be abolished, and 
the Directory for the Public Worship of God, 
hereinafter mentioned, be established and observed 
in all the churches Avithin this Kingdom.” [Rush- 
AA r orth’s Hist. Colled, vi. 839.] 

This A\ r as supplemented on August 23rd by 
another ordinance making the use of the Prayer 
Book penal. After reciting the ordinance of 
January 4th abolishing its use, this ordinance 
goes on to enact that the Directory shall be 
delivered to the parish constable of each parish 
by the members of Parliament for the county or 
town in Avhich such parish is situated, to be paid 
for by the parishioners, and to be used by the 
ministers on the next Sunday. “And it is further 
hereby ordained by the said Lords and Commons, 
That if any person or persons Avhatsoever shall at 
any time or times hereafter use, or cause the 
aforesaid Book of Common Prayer to be used, in 
any church, chapel, or publick place of Avorship, 
or in any private place or family Avithin the 
Kingdom of England, or Dominion of Wales, or 
port and toAvn of Berwick, That then every person 
so offending therein, shall, for the first offence, for- 
feit and pay the sum of five, pounds of lawful 
English money ; for the second offence, the sum 
of ten pounds ; and for the third offence, shall 
suffer one Avhole year’s imprisonment, Avithout 
bail or mainprizc.” At the same time those Avho 
refused to use the Directory Avere to be fined forty 
shillings for every offence; and r those Avho Avroto 
or preached against it were to be similarly fined, 
not less than free or more than fifty pounds ; 
while all Prayer Books Avere to be delivered up 
to the authorities, under a fine of forty shillings. 
[Ibid. vii. 205.] 

The final establishment of the Puritan “ Dis- 
cipline” took place under similar ordinances. On 
August 19th, 1645, directions were given by 
“ the Lords and Commons (after advice had Avith 
the Assembly of Divines) for the election and 
choosing of ruling elders in all the congregations, 
and in the classical assemblies for the cities of 
London and Westminster, and the several counties 
of the Kingdom, for the speedy settling of the 
Presbyterial gOA T ernment.” On June 5th, 1646, 
an ordinance Avas passed “for the present settling 
(without further delay) of the Presbyterial govern- 
ment in the Church of England.” On August 
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2$ib, 10 in, there vas nil 14 Ordinance of tlie 
Lords and (Vnnnons for the Ordination of Minis- 
ters by tlio classical ]»res] »v tors within thoir 
respective hounds, for the several congregations 
in the Kingdom of England ; ” and one on 
January *2‘.Hh, 1017-8, “for the speedy dividing 
and settling of the several counties of the King- 
dom into distinct classical presbyteries and con- 
gregational elderships.” The Turban “ platform ” 
was thus established on the ruins of the Church 
and the Monarchy, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury having been beheaded, the bishops and 
clergy driven from their duties, the Prayer Took 
having been outlawed, and the King awaiting in 
prison the last sad scene of what has been not 
inaptly called his “ martyrdom,” which took place 
within sight of the places where the Assembly 
and the Parliament were sitting by whom the 
ruin was ellected. 

The hour in which the Puritans attained their 
final triumph was, however, the hour in which 
their power began to wane. During the next 
twelve years Sectarianism broke up their ranks, 
the country became tired of their tyranny, and 
while the Baptists, Independents, and Quakers, 
with minor sects which separated from them, cared 
nothing for the 44 Discipline” of the Presbyterian 
system, the people at large began to long for the 
return of that old Church which had been so 
recklessly thrust aside. By the time the longed- 
for restoration had taken place the Puritans as a 
party in the Church of England liad ceased to 
exist. [Nonconformists. Low Churchmen.] 

The temporary ruin which the Puritans brought 
on the Church was the result in no small degree 
of that strong self-appreciation which led them to 
look with extreme contempt on the works of 
former times. Their own days they looked upon 
; s far better than the days of their fathers, and 
though there was no constructive ability in the 
party at any time to replace by those which were 
better the institutions, the fabrics, the works of 
art, and the literary treasures which they des- 
pised, yet they destroyed them in the most ruth- 
loss manner, perceiving nothing admirable in 
anything that was old, and utterly regardless of 
the fact that they who inherit national heirlooms 
from tlmir fathers are trustees of them for their 
own children. Thus it is to them, chielly, that 
we owe also the ruin of hundreds of national 
1 hidings, such as Fountains, Tintorn, Beading, 
• s t. Mary’s, York, Whitby, and Tynemouth. Even 
the cathedrals themselves were scarcely spared 
by them, Puritan deans, like Whittingham of 
Durham, stripping them of their lead and much 
besi les for the profit of themselves and their 
families. Probably then* were not a few Puri- 
tans in the sixteenth century who agreed with 
Jtrzi when lie wrote: 44 1 could wish those great 
temples . . . had homi demolished from the be- 
ginning, and others more convenient for sermons 
and tie-administration of the Sacraments had been 
erected” [Beza’s Colloq. i i . 2D] : or in the seven- 
teenth century, who agreed with another writer, 
“As for pompous cathedrals ... I have no 
more to say for them, but that it were well if, 
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with the high places, they were pulled down, and 
the materials thereof converted to a Letter use” 1 
[KcJnts/tfan, 1688, p. 70]. The dense 44 Philistin- 
ism” of tho party could see nothing but idols in 
the beautiful sculptures and paintings with which 
English churches had until their time abounded, 
ami the destruction of these by them long left the 
impression that there had been no national school 
of art, and that England had been in a rude con- 
dition as regards everything artistic, while other 
nations had reached almost the perfection of taste 
and design. 2 Nor was it merely in matters con- 
nected with the Church that the Puritans shewed 
their utter want of culture : for libraries were 
destroyed by them without any attempt to select 
the books which might be offensive to their system 
from those which were not so : all the noble col- 
lection of volumes contained in that which is now 
known as the Bodleian Library being, among 
others, burned or sent abroad, and the very shelves 
and desks sold as worthless lumber by them in 
1550 [Macray’s Annals of Bodl. Libr . p. 11]. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that there 
has never been any revival of the original 44 Puri- 
tan platform” in the Church of England since it 
had its trial during the time of the Commonwealth. 
The Calvinistic doctrine which they held was in- 
herited by the Low Church party, but no impor- 
tant section of the Church has ever since the 
Restoration" advocated the introduction of the 
Presbyterian system of Church government in- 
stead of Episcopacy. The Disciplinarian idea as 
to the oversight of morals was to some extent 
revived by the Societies for the Deformation of 
manners, and by the class system which John 
Wesley borrowed from the Moravians. But the 
former soon became intolerable, and the latter has 
never gained a firm footing in connection with 
the Church. Although, therefore, the Puritans 
have been in some degree represented in later 
generations, the most distinctive features of their 

1 On June 2nd, 1G43, Charles I. wrote to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, that on his recent visit to their eity 
he had found houses built against the walls of the Cathe- 
dral, and the burial-ground of the latter let out on lease 
to one of the tenants of the former, “ a thing,” writes the 
King, “by no means to be endured” [ Calcncl . J5L Pap, 
Dom. eh, i .]. 

2 “Among other directions sent from the King” 
James I. “ one was for repairing of the chapel” of Holy- 
rood 1 louse, ‘ ‘ and some English carpenters were employed, 
who brought with them portraits of the Apostles to be 
set in the pews or stalls.” It was soon rumoured that idols 
were beiug set up in the Royal Chapel, and the Bishop 
of Galloway, who was Dean of the Chapel, wrote to the 
King on the subject. “The answer returned by the 
King” [on March 1:3th, 1617] “was full of anger, objecting 
ignorance unto them that could not distinguish betwixt 
pictures intended for ornament and decoration, and images 
erected for worship and adoration : and resembling them 
to the constable of Castile, who being sent to swear the 
peace concluded with Spain, when he understood the 
business was to be performed in the chapel where some 
anthems were to be sung, desired that whatsoever was 
sung, God’s name might not be used in it, and that being 
forborne, he was content they should sing what they 
listed. Just so, said the King, yon can endure lions, 
dragons, and devils, to be figured in your churches, but 
will not allow the like place to the Patriarchs and 
Apostles” [Spottiswoode’s Hist. Cli . Scot l . iii. 239, ed. 
1851]. 
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system have never been reproduced ; and Puri- 
tanism may thus be said to have burned itself out 
in the tierce successes to which it attained in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

PUSEY1TES, A name given to High Church- 
men of the 4 Tractarian ” school, from Dr. Ed- 
ward Bouverie Pusey, Canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius Professor of Hebrew, for more than a 
third of a century, in Oxford. In the year 1870 
Dr. Pusey wrote respecting this party-name as 
follows : 44 1 never was a party leader. I never 
acted on any system. My name was used first to 
designate those of us who gave themselves to re- 
vive the teaching of forgotten truth and piety, 
because I first had occasion to write on Baptismal 
Regeneration. But it was used by opponents, 
not by confederates. We should have thought 
it a note against us to have deserved any party 
name, or to have been anything hut the followers 
of Jesus, the disciples of the Church, the sons 
and pupils of the great Eathers whom He raised 
up in her. I never had any temptation to try to 
form a party, for it was against our principles. 
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. . . Then, personally, I was the more exempt 

from this temptation, because God has given me 
neither the peculiar organizing abilities which 
tempt men to it, nor any office (as that of an 
Archdeacon) which would entitle me directly to 
counsel others. . . . My life, contrary to the 

character of party-leaders, has been spent in a 
succession of insulated elforts ; bearing, indeed, 
upon our one great end, the growth of Catholic 
truth and piety among us, or contrariwise, resist- 
ance to what might hinder, retard, or obscure 
it; but still insulated.” [Pusey s Eirenicon , iii. 
338.] 

PYRRHOETSTS. A name given to the ex- 
treme school of Sceptics, which denies the possi- 
bility of attaining to any certainty or absolute truth. 
It is derived from Pyrrho of Elis [me. 360-270], 
the originator of Greek Scepticism. This extreme 
form of doubt was revived at Alexandria in the 
first century after Christ by iEnesidemus, hut lay 
dormant again for many centuries, until it was 
again resuscitated in the philosophy of Haul. 
[Scurries.] 
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QUAD Ii I S A C R A ME X T A RIANS. A con- 
troversial name for some German reformers in 
'Wittenberg ami its neighbourhood, 'who main- 
tained that tliere are four Sacraments necessary 
to salvation, namely, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Absolution, and Holy Orders. Some who held 
such an opinion are mentioned by Melanchthon. 
[Melanehthon’s Loc. Comm.] 

QUAKER P> ARTISTS. [Keithians.] 

QUAKERS. The popular name of a sect 
which represents the extreme form of Puritanism, 
and which originated about the year 1650 in 
Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, and Cumber- 
land, under the leadership of three young men 
named James Kay lor, Richard Farnworth, and 
George Fox. 

The idea of “ quaking and trembling” was 
very common among the extreme Puritans, and 
the founders of the Quaker sect probably derived 
it as a prominent characteristic of religion from 
tlie Traskites. The early use of the name is 
illustrated by one of the first publications of the 
sect, a tract of Richard Farnworth of Ilal by in 
Yorkshire, printed in 1 65ii, and entitled “A 
1 >iscovery of Truth and Falsehood, . . . written 
from the Spirit of the Lord by one whom the 
Prince of the 'World calls a Quaker, but is of the 
Divine Nature made a partaker.” They began 
by calling themselves “ The people of the Lord,” 
“The people of God,” “Children of Light,” etc.; 
but they soon accepted the popular title given to 
them, as when in 1653 Naylor, in his “Power 
and Glory of the Lord shining out of the North,” 
quotes many texts of Scripture to shew that the 
earth trembled and quaked, that Isaac trembled 
exceedingly, that Moses feared and quaked, that 
the Lord bade J 1 is disciples quake for fear, 
and that therefore saints ought to be Quakers. 
I luis they were, in their own language, “ the 
people called Quakers,” “the poor Quakers,” 
“ the despised Quakers.” Afterwards it became 
customary fur them to use the name “Friends,” 
as in “A True Account of the Proceeding, Sense 
and Advice of the people called Quakers, at the 
yearly meeting of Faithful Friends and Lrethren,” 
in 1 G f J4 ; and towards the end of the last century 
this was formally fixed upon the sect in the title 
“Society of Friends.” In Pagitt’s Jleresiology, 
which was written shortly alter the rise of the 
sect, they are called “Quakers and Shakers” 
[Ragitt’s llercsiol. 4 JI !]. 

Baxter says that the Quakers “ were but the 
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Ranters turned from horrid profaneness and 
blasphemy to a life of extreme austerity on the 
other side.” “ Their doctrines,” he adds, “ were 
mostly the same with the Ranters.” Tie at- 
tributes their origin to Naylor, says nothing of 
Fox, and adds, “ But of late one William Penn is 
become their leader, and would reform the sect, 
and set up a kind of ministry among them ” 
[ Baxter’s Life and Times , i. 7 7] . Pagitt also traces 
them up to Naylor as their founder, and says that 
they were “thickest set in the North parts.” 

James Naylor [a.d. 1616-1660] was a Wake- 
field man, “ a member,” as General Lambert said, 
“of a very sweet society of an Independent 
Church.” . He certainly helped largely to spread 
the fanaticism which afterwards developed into 
Quakerism, especially in his native comity and 
on the Fells of Lancashire and Westmoreland ; 
hut this fanaticism reached to such a height about 
the year 1655 that Naylor was repudiated by 
Fox and his friends. He was imprisoned in 
Exeter gaol, and while there allowed himself to 
be addressed by his followers as “ The Everlast- 
ing Son, the Prince of Peace, the fairest among 
ten thousand,” and it was believed, if not asserted 
by himself, that he had power to raise the 
dead to life. Having been set free, he went in 
triumphal procession through Glastonbury and 
Wells, men and women strewing his path with 
their clothes, and walking bareheaded before 
him, as in the case of the fanatic Prince in recent 
times. [Princeites.] At Bristol the crowds 
carried this blasphemous parody so far as to 
shout Hosanna, and hymns were sung to his 
praise in the words of the Song of Solomon. 
The scandal caused by these proceedings led to 
Naylor’s being again imprisoned by order of the 
Parliament, and having been brought to trial in 
1656 before the House of Commons, lie narrowly 
escaped capital sentence. After a violent debate, 
he was condemned to be pilloried at West- 
minster, whipped thence to the Old Exchange, 
to be there pilloried again for two hours, to have 
his tongue bored through with a hot iron, and 
his forehead branded with the letter B. Thence 
he was carried to Bristol, conveyed through the 
city on a horse’s back with his bice to the tail, and 
whipped publicly on the next market-day in five 
different places, lie was then sent hack to bo 
kept in solitary confinement in London, with no 
other sustenance than what he could earn. After 
a time spent in prison lie recanted, was released 
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]>y the Rump Parliament, and readmitted into 
the Society which had disowned him. Naylor 
died at King’s Ripton, near Huntingdon, just 
before the Restoration. 

George Fox [a.d. 1 624-1 G9 1 J, the other principal 
founder of the Quaker sect, was the son of a Lei- 
cestershire weaver, and was brought up as a cob- 
bler in Drayton, his native village, in that county. 
As he grew up he became a victim to those fits of 
religious despondency which characterized the re- 
ligious life of the lower classes in Puritan times : 
and under the influence of these he became unfit 
for work, and wandered about the country under 
the pretext of seeking rest for his troubled spirit, 
lie applied for direction to a clergyman, the curate 
of Maneetter in Warwickshire, who told him to 
smoke tobacco and sing psalms. Another coun- 
selled a course of physic and bleeding, advice 
doubtless excellent so far as it went, but insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of the ignorant 
enthusiast. All his advisers proving equally 
“ blind guides” to him, he was thrown back upon 
his own resources. At length, in May 164 G, light 
seemed to dawn upon him ; his doubts were re- 
moved, and he obtained peace of mind. At the 
same time the revelation from above was granted 
to him (as he fancied), that it was not a univer- 
sity education which fitted a man for the minis- 
try, but that the Spirit enlightened whom He 
would ; and that, moreover, lie himself was the 
subject of spiritual revelations. His belief was 
that every man, Christian or heathen, had natur- 
ally a portion of Divine light in him, the gift of 
the Spirit, which, if he would follow, he might 
attain to perfection. About 1640, Fox began to 
wander about the country in Warwickshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, haranguing all 
who would listen to him. He used to force him- 
self into the churches, and interrupt the service 
by wild denunciations, for which he was often 
beaten and imprisoned. lie also delivered his 
testimony before magistrates, in part orally and in 
part by strange wordy epistles, for which he was 
rewarded by the stocks or imprisonment. The 
chief plea urged against him was contempt of 
court, since he regarded it as a deadly sin to un- 
cover his head before the justices. At Mansfield, 
for example, where he had interrupted the service, 
he was beaten, placed in the stocks, and after- 
wards hunted with stones out of the town. At 
Derby, in 1650, he was brought before the magis- 
trates for brawling, when Justice Gervase Bennet, 
an Independent, who signed the mittimus for his 
imprisonment, nicknamed him Quaker, alluding 
to the shakings which he made part of his ritual, 
and to his exhortations to his hearers to quake. 
In prison he converted his jailor, and issued pre- 
tentious warnings to magistrates, clergy and people, 
till the alarmed authorities afforded him facilities 
for escape, hoping thus, but in vain, to get rid of 
him. As he had brought under bis influence a 
company of soldiers quartered in the town, the 
Parliamentary Commissioners offered Fox the post 
of captain. For his refusal he was again im- 
prisoned ; when in his confinement he revolved 
schemes for reforming the gaols and restraining 
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capital punishment. Upon his release, in 1651, 
he extended his range to Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, and the Lake district, where he 
co-operated with Naylor, and drew together a 
large number of converts. 

At this time the followers of Fox drew perse- 
cution upon themselves from the Puritans by 
their extravagances, the worst of which Fox did 
not imitate, though he did not withhold his appro- 
bation. Some went through the towns and villages 
naked for a testimony. One female proselyte pre 
sented herself in that state before the Protector in 
"Whitehall Chapel. A man took up his station 
outside the Parliament House with a drawn sword, 
with which he assaulted every one who passed by. 

These excesses led to so general a persecution 
of the sect by the dominant religionists, that, in 
the year 1657, there are said to have been 140 
Quakers in prison, while in the six years previous 
[a.d. L 65 1-1 657] as many as 1900 had been im- 
prisoned, of whom 21 died under their persecution. 

In 1659 they presented to Parliament a long 
protest against the ill-treatment that they had re- 
ceived ; their leader being at the time in Lancas- 
ter Castle, where he was confined in a cell so 
smoky that he could hardly distinguish the mis- 
erable light that was allowed him. The accession 
of Charles II. procured his release, and that of 
200 of his followers. The King was willing to 
grant them toleration, and made a favourable re- 
ply to a congratulatory address which they pre- 
sented to him, pledging his word to that effect ; 
but the rising of Yenner kindled the suspicions 
of the Government : for though the Quakers were 
not really concerned in it, they had already given 
abundant evidence of that tenacious pugnacity by 
which the sect — in spite of its peaceable preten- 
sions — has always been distinguished, and had 
not yet learned to veil their pugnacity by 
ostentatiously smooth words. Their refusal to 
take the oath of allegiance, though it sprang not 
from disaffection to the Government, blit from a 
conviction of the unlawfulness of all oaths, told 
strongly against them, insomuch thaQ in 1 662, an 
Act was passed against them for refusing to take 
lawful oaths. In the same year a more specific Act 
was passed against them, prohibiting their assem- 
bling for public worship under the penalty of £5, 
and transportation for the third offence [14 Carol. 
II. c. 1.]. Men were transported to Barbadoes, and 
women to Jamaica, where they were sold as slaves 
to the colonists for a longer or shorter period. In 
1665 it was actually ordered that no captain should 
be allowed to sail to the West Indies without a pass, 
which was only granted to those who professed 
themselves willing to transport Quakers [Sewel, 
Hist. vol. i.]. Though the Conventicle and 
Five Mile Acts were not directed particularly 
against them, they felt their effects more than did 
the other Dissenters, and that because their con- 
sciences would not allow them to conceal their 
opinions or to meet in secresy. On the contrary, 
when their meeting-houses were closed, they would 
preach in the public streets. Two of their num- 
ber, Penn and Mead, were brought before the Re- 
corder of London, and indicted for having caused 
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a riot in G raced imvli Street. They were ac- 
quitted after a lengthy trial, hut t ho jurors were 
on that account lined forty marks each, and the 
two Quakers wore sent to prison for contempt of 
court, because they refused to uncover their heads. 

It was about this time that a great change 
came over the society. Fox was an uneducated 
man of narrow understanding, as appears in his 
many writings, some of which are in such atrocious 
English as to be barely intelligible. But he was 
now joined by men of higher social position, of 
superior intelligence and refinement, who, while 
they ever looked up to him as their master spiri- 
tually, practically took the management of allairs 
into their own hands, and gave a new tone to the 
Society. They also edited his writings and trans- 
lated them into better English. Of these the 
most celebrated were Keith, Barclay, and William 
Penn. Henceforth we hear no more of disturb- 
ances in churches and outrages upon public de- 
cency, and on the other hand, if the Quakers were 
persecuted at all, it was partly in common with 
^11 other sects, and partly because they refused to 
pay tithes, to take oaths, or to give the proper 
marks of respect to persons in office. 

At the accession of James II. they petitioned 
the King for toleration, on the grounds that he 
equally with them dissented from the Established 
Church. They complained that three hundred 
and twenty of their number had died in prison 
in the preceding reign, among whom were two 
celebrated preachers, Burroughs and Howgill. 
James was inclined to favour them, mainly for the 
sake of Penn, who was the son of Sir William 
Penn, an old naval friend, 

William Penn [a.d. 1G44-1 718] had been drawn 
over to the Quakers while lie was an undergraduate 
of Christ Church, and the first consequence of 
his conversion was that he refused to wear his 
surplice in chapel: for which, in 1GG2, he was 
expelled from Oxford. lie openly joined the 
Quakers in 1GG6, to the great grief of his father, 
and when the young Quaker positively refused to 
u worship” the King by taking off his hat in the 
royal presence, the Admiral turned him out of 
doors. He was however shortly afterwards recon- 
ciled to him, and at his death left him lands to 
the yearly value of £1500, together with claims 
upon the Government which he afterwards turned 
to good account. Meanwhile Penn had twice suf- 
fered imprisonment, once on the occasion above 
mentioned, and before this for a tract, “The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,” in which he objected 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Other writings of 
his attracted attention to the views of the Quakers 
Irom those who would have shewn scant courtesy 
to the wild ungrammatical rhapsodies of Fox. 
II is connexion with America had brought him 
into great notoriety, so that, at the accession of 
James, Perm was the acknowledged mouthpiece 
of the Society. As such he was trusted and loved 
by James, partly on account of his own character, 
end partly because through the Quakers James 
very naturally saw a means for obtaining a better 
position for his own co-religionists. 

Through Penn’s influence, the Quakers enjoyed 
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peace and quietness both in England and Ireland 
so long as James was on the throne. Nor did 
the .Revolution make much difference to them, 
except indeed in Ireland, where they shared in 
the misfortunes of that unhappy country. In the 
insurrection of the native Irish, their loss lias 
been estimated by Macaulay at £100,000, or more 
than three times as much in the value of our 
money [Macaulay, Ilist. Eng. iv. 1GG]. But the 
great gain that befell them was through the Toler- 
ation Act, under which they were allowed to hold 
meetings in peace upon their signing a declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation, a promise of 
fidelity to the Government, and a confession of 
faith in the Trinity and in the inspiration of 
Holy Scriptures. On both these last points Fox 
and Barclay had given in their writings signs of 
heterodoxy, nor was Penn quite free from sus- 
picion. In 1G9G ail Act received the royal assent 
allowing the affirmation of Quakers to be received 
in a court of law in place of an oath. Since that 
time the only change in their external position 
towards the State lias been that, in 1723, they 
were admitted to the freedom of corporations 
without oath, and of course the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts brought the same relief to 
them that it did to other Dissenters. 

The change which came over the sect at the 
end of the seventeenth century is shewn by the 
account given of it in the early editions of The 
Present State of England. After describing their 
origin, the writer goes on to say, “ They practised 
formerly abstinence and self-denial, but now of 
late none are prouder or more luxurious than the 
generality of them. They formerly wore plain 
and coarse clothes, now the men wear very fine 
cloth, and are distinguished from others only be 
a particular shaping of their coats, a little plaited 
cravat, and a slender hatband. The women 
nevertheless wear flowered, or striped, or damask 
silks; and the finest linen cut and plaited in 
imitation of lace ; but they wear no lace or super- 
fluous ribbons. However they are extremely nice 
in the choice of tailors, sempstresses and laun- 
dresses. Those of the men who wear perriwigs 
have ’em of genteel hair and shape, tho’ not 
long. They are as curious in their meats and as 
cheerful in their drink, and as soft in their amours, 
and as much in the enjoyment of life as others.” 
[Chamberlain, Pres. St. of Eng. 1702, p. 259.] 

In America the Quakers increased more than 
in England or Ireland, and have held tlieir ground 
with greater tenacity, though their commencement 
was most unpromising, for they at first suffered 
severe persecution from the “ Pilgrim Fathers” 
of New England. [Independents.] Two women 
of the sect were the first to appear at Boston 
in 1G5G, but they were not suffered to land. Their 
books were seized and burnt, and they themselves 
were imprisoned on board tlieir vessel, and after a 
brief interval were sent back again. Eight others 
met with the like treatment in the same year; 
and a law was passed in the Colony forbidding 
their introduction on pain of imprisonment. 
Still they increased in number, so that in 1G58 
a more stringent Act was passed against them. 
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A fine of £100 was imposed upon any colonist 
who should bring in a Quaker, with an addition 
of <£5 for every hour’s concealment ; the male 
Quaker for his first appearance in the country 
had one ear cut off, and was imprisoned until 
he should have worked out the cost of his passage 
back to England; for the second offence his other 
ear was cut off, and he was imprisoned in like 
manner. The women were for the first and 
second offence severely whipped and imprisoned, 
and for the third liad their tongues bored through 
with a hot iron. To account for this greater 
severity in their case, it must be remembered that 
women were not only allowed, but encouraged by 
the Quakers to exercise the ministerial office. It 
must be remembered that all these severe punish- 
ments were inflicted, not for any overt act, as in 
England for brawling in churches, insulting 
magistrates, or outraging public decency, or for 
making any converts, but for the bare fact of 
their having lauded in the colony. And this 
was done by those pretended champions of civil 
and religious liberty, the “Pilgrim Fathers,” the 
Puritans of Kew England. But worse things 
yet remain to be told. The Quakers still in- 
creased in number, and therefore at a later period 
in the same year an Act passed the General Court 
of Boston, at the petition of the Puritan minis- 
ters, inflicting banishment for the first offence, 
and death for the second, that is, for mere re- 
appearance in the colony. A bare majority, that 
is, two out of three justices, without any jury, 
were thus made competent to inflict capital 
punishment. 

And the Act was enforced. Many Quakers 
were exiled, and some who returned were put to 
death. Gough gives the particulars of two men 
and one woman who thus suffered in 1659, The 
persecution was stayed by the Restoration, one of 
the first Acts of the new Government being to 
require that the Quakers should be sent over to 
England and there tried. As a matter of fact 
the Act of 1G58 was illegal, and henceforth fell 
through ; but for a long time the Quakers were 
exposed to severe persecution throughout the 
States of Kew England. They w r ere frequently 
whipped through three towns. 

But they had shortly afterwards their city of 
refuge on the same continent in Pennsylvania. 
Fox himself had visited Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, but it does not appear that his 
progress was attended by much success. Penn 
also appeared in America in 1G77, and purchased 
an estate in Kew Jersey; but in 1G81 the means 
of making a more important and lasting settle- 
ment were thrown into his hands. His father 
the Admiral had advanced money to the Govern- 
ment for the service of the navy, and as he was an 
intimate friend of the Duke of York, he fared 
better than the ordinary creditors of the Crown 
in those days. The son received in lieu cf pay- 
ment a grant of land on the West of the Dela- 
ware, large enough to make a European kingdom 
— an easy way of paying the debt, which cost 
Charles nothing, as the country was still in the 
possession of the natives, and did not produce 
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one farthing of revenue. In 1682, Penn sailed 
thither w T ith a large body of colonists, men of his 
own way of thinking, and founded the city of 
Philadelphia, which became the head of a State, 
called after him Pennsylvania by his devoted 
followers, but against his own wishes. But Penn 
was a conscientious man, and fully believed in 
the rights of the aborigines. lie accordingly 
did what no other colonist in America before or 
after him, except his followers, ever did : he as- 
sembled the native chiefs, and purchased from them 
the land that he required. This statesmanlike 
example was followed afterwards by his successors 
in the province when they wished to extend their 
settlements : and the consequence was that Penn- 
sylvania alone of the American States has never 
known the horrors of a war with the Indians. 

Penn drew up' for his colony a peculiar code 
of regulations. He allowed full toleration to all 
Deists, but required that his officials should be 
believers in Jesus, and men of unblemished moral 
character. A compulsory system of State educa- 
tion was established, requiring every child to be 
taught the elements, and at the age of twelve years 
to be put forth to some trade. Great crimes were 
punished by solitary confinement and hard 
labour. He restricted the punishment of death 
to cases of murder and high treason-: an equit- 
able court with a mixed jury settled all disputes 
with the natives. [Gough, Hist. v. ; see also 
Bibliotheque Britannique , xv. p. 310.] 

After some years’ stay in America he returned 
home, and became a great and deserved favourite 
with James II. The Revolution brought him 
into corresponding disfavour with the new 
Government. James had protected him and 
those of his sect, and had moreover been his 
father’s friend, whereupon Penn naturally clung 
to him in his adversity. He has been accused, 
in common with many others of all classes 
and parties, of corresponding with the exiled 
King, and even of being implicated in Preston’s 
plot. He was more than once arrested, but the 
Government could get up no case against him. 
He was deprived indeed of his colony, but it 
was shortly afterwards restored to him by 
William, who declared that the only grave 
accusations against him were groundless. Upon 
his death he offered the government to the 
Crown for £12,000. His sect has continued to 
flourish there, and in America generally they 
have thriven better than in England. In 1856 
the number of American Quakers was estimated 
at 1 GO, 000. 

Though the Quakers have no authorized for- 
mularies to which they can appeal for confirma- 
tion of doctrine, they have not been without their 
disputes and schisms. The most celebrated was 
that of the Keithians, under George Keith, one of 
the most refined and learned of the early Quakers. 
He had followed Penn to America, but was there 
accused of holding erroneous views concerning 
the human nature of our Lord, which he sup- 
posed to be twofold, the one celestial and spir- 
itual, the other terrestrial and corporeal [Croesi 
Hist or ia Qnalceriana , iii. 446]. It is a question 
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whether ho really meant anything more than that 
our Lord is, as touching His humanity, of a reason- 
able soul and human llesh subsisting; but the 
early American Quakers had strong Deistical 
tendencies, and Keith was specially unpopular 
with his brethren because he opposed their 
system of allegorizing the Gospels, whereby 
the historical facts of our Lord’s life on earth 
were explained away into a symbolical representa- 
tion of the origin of Christianity. These views 
did not prevail extensively among the Quakers of 
Europe, but some of those in America even went 
so far as to say that Christ never existed at all 
except in the hearts of the faithful, thus carrying 
out to its logical extent the principle whereby 
Fox overruled our Lord’s express injunctions 
respecting the Sacraments. But to these theories 
Keith ottered a most strenuous opposition, and 
soon gathered together a large body of followers. 
In 1695 he was expelled from the Society by 
Penn, and returned to England, where he headed 
a congregation that met for worship in Turners 
llall, Philpot Lane. These restored the Sacra- 
ments, but retained the language, dress, and man- 
ners of Quakers, and accordingly were called 
Quaker Bajitists. But this position was too 
anomalous for Keith to continue in it for long. 
In 1700 he conformed to the Church, took Holy 
Orders, and was presented to the living of 
Edburton, Sussex, which he held till his death 
[Burnet, Hist, of his own Times , ii. 249]. The 
Quakers however never forgave his desertion, and 
have charged him with neglect of his clerical 
duties, and rigorous exactions of tithes from his 
poorer parishioners. [Keitiiians.] 

The Kcithians in America continued for some 
time to form a separate sect, but at length 
dwindled away to a very small body, which, in 
the course of the last century, became reabsorbed 
into the original body. For a change then came 
over the Quakers generally. Their ancestors of 
Philadelphia had displayed signs of a tendency 
towards Socinianism, and a denial of the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost. Even Penn had fallen 
under suspicion, although lie vehemently asserted 
his essential orthodoxy on both of these points in 
a pamphlet, “ Innocency with her Open Face.” 
Xo such suspicions can now be attached to the 
sect. In their reverence also for Holy Scripture 
the Quakers indeed go beyond their founder. In 
the beginning of the present century, when Elias 
Hicks, a minister of Philadelphia, taught that the 
inward light was superior as an authority to the 
Scriptures — the very principle of Fox — and that 
our Lord suffered as an example only, lie was ex- 
polledfrom tliesect. [Hicksites.] In other matters 
also the Quakers have departed from their founder, 
as in their views on the unlawfulness of war. Fox 
complained that some of his disciples were dis- 
missed from the Protector’s army, although they 
could light better tb m the best ; and in a letter to 
Cromwell lie exhorted him to come out and let 
no one tako his crown : to let his soldiers go 
forth with a free and willing heart, so that lie 
might rock the nations as a cradle [Letter and 
Advice , p. 27, etc.]. At the accession of Charles 
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II. it was first revealed to him that self-defence 
was unlawful. So they now disapprove of capital 
punishment, but Penn retained it in bis laws for 
Pennsylvania, and the whole Society, at least the 
English branch, clamoured for the blood of 
Spencer Cowper in 1699, for the alleged murder 
of a Quakeress, and even appealed against the 
verdict of “Xot guilty,” as was possible in those 
days [Maca ul ay’s Hist. Eng. viii. 233]. 

Upon the whole, the change that has come over 
the sect has been decidedly for the better. They 
are more orthodox than their original representa- 
tives on the doctrine of the Trinity and the value 
of Scripture. They have retained some strange 
but innocent peculiarities of dress and language, 
and have settled down into a sober and indus- 
trious body, peaceful and peace-loving except where 
tithes, and until lately, church rates, are con- 
cerned, when they display something of their old 
pugnacity. 

The sect has always been conspicuous for works 
of practical benevolence. They have very few 
poor in their community, and such as they have 
are mostly those who have been reduced by some 
mischance from a better state of things, but they 
relieve and help them out of their own resources. 
In the ease of many excellent reforms which this 
century has witnessed, either the first idea was 
started by Quakers, or they rendered valuable 
support to those who took them in band. Thus 
Fox himself first suggested that re formation of 
prisons which Howard effected a century later. 
They were firm and useful supporters of Wilber- 
force in his eflorts against the slave-trade. One 
of their number, Mrs Fry, devoted herself to the 
cause of education long before the idea of popular 
education had dawned upon the minds of mini- 
sters of State or members of Parliament. William 
Forster during the Irish potato famine lent in- 
valuable aid to those who sought to lessen the 
sufferings of the unfortunate peasantry. He also 
distinguished himself by his efforts on behalf of 
the slaves in the United States; and interested 
himself in a work which, to him as a Quaker, 
must have been peculiarly distasteful, an attempt 
to promote the spiritual good of actors in London 
theatres. Though they ordinarily despise the fine 
arts as useless and frivolous, they have had a 
painter in Benjamin West, and a novelist in Mrs. 
Opie ; neither of whom, it is true, attained to high 
excellence. 

The number of the Quakers has been on the 
decline for the last hundred years and more. In 
England [this diminution has been marked and 
rapid. They find it difficult to retain their 
younger members, partly owing to their archaisms 
of dress and language, from which the youth- 
ful mind naturally recoils, while owing to the 
greater publicity of modern life, and the close 
blending together of different classes, they have 
become more conspicuous ; and partly owing to 
their strictness, which will not make any allow- 
ance for the innocent desires of youth. Other 
elements in producing their decline have also been 
their direct opposition alike to the letter and to 
the spirit of Holy Scripture; their system of 
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female preaching ; their non-use of Sacraments, 
end die intense subjectivity of a religion of which 
the chief ordinance is meditation. The reading 
of Scripture and the voice of prayer are almost 
unknown in their meetings, which are marked 
chiefly by silence, varied by exhortations confined 
to a very limited range of subjects. Those who 
leave the Society usually join the Church, other 
sects of Dissenters having little or no attraction 
for them. 

In 1800 there were 413 Quaker meeting-houses 
in the United Kingdom ; these had diminished 
in 1871 to 372. Their numbers were set down 
in the census of 1S51 as 14,000. There is 
a large number at Falmouth, where some of the 
descendants of Fox are still to be found, and also 
at Darlington near Durham. 

About the year 1840 a secession from the Irish 
Quakers took place, the members of which have 
adopted a custom originated by some of the early 
ancestors of the sect in England, that of dressing 
wholly in white, from which they are called 
“ 'White Quakers.” What information has been 
obtained from a voluminous collection of tracts 
and broadsides printed by their leaders shews 
that they are Antinomians of tire worst descrip- 
tion, practising profligacy under the pretence of 
inspiration, and cloaking villainy in the most 
sanctimonious language current with the parent 
sect. The White Quakers are a small community, 
of which there are vefy few out of Dublin. 

[Sewel’s/i7sL of the People called Quakers , 1722. 
This folio volume was originally written in Dutch, 
and was translated into English by the author 
himself. Gough’s Hist . Quakers. Fox’s Journal . 
Barclay’s Apology. Smith’s Quaker Bibliography, 
an admirable descriptive catalogue, in two thick 
volumes, of all Quaker books and pamphlets.] 
QUAKERS, SHAKING. [Shakers.] 
QUARTODECIMANS. Those who cele- 
brated Easter, or more strictly speaking the 
Paschal Feast, at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over, that is, on the fourteenth day of the moon 
or month Nisan, whatever day of the week that 
happened to be. The name thus taken from the 
particular day of observance was, by some at 
least, extended so as to include, without regard 
to its proper meaning, all who did not obey the 
decrees of the Councils of Nicaea and Antioch, 
which ordered Easter to be kept on the first 
Sunday after the full moon. For Epiphanius 
says that some of the Quartodecimans in Cappa- 
docia always kept their pasch on a fixed day, 
namely on the eighth of the Kalends of April, 
the 25th of March ; maintaining, on the authority 
of the Acts of Pilate, that day to be the true day 
of our Saviour’s Passion [Epiph. Ilcer. 1.]. These, 
then, were not properly Quartodecimans, but 
were classed with them as disobeying the Nicene 
decree. The Nicene decree was founded on the 
custom of the Western Church, with which 
agreed the custom of the Churches of Palestine, 
Jerusalem, and Caesarea. The Churches of Asia 
Minor followed the Jewish rule. 

The matter had been debated between Poly- 
carp and Anicetus when Polycarp visited Rome. 
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Polyearp urged that he had kept Easter accord- 
ing to the Asiatic custom, with St. John and the 
rest of the Apostles with whom he associated ; 
Anicetus urged that he too was bound to main- 
tain the custom of all his predecessors 1 in the Sec 
of Rome [Euseb. Ilist. Heel. v. 24]. Neither of 
the two would give up the custom of his Church ; 
but no breach of communion or of charity 
followed. About the year 196 a sharper con- 
troversy arose. Victor wished to introduce uni- 
formity by enforcing the Western custom on the 
whole Church. His zeal, which, it must be 
allowed, led to intemperate and overbearing 
measures, was roused by the danger of the intro- 
duction of Judaism through this Judaic observ- 
ance, and by a supposed connection between 
Quartodeeimanism and Montanism. The former 
danger, it will be seen, was not imaginary; the 
latter connection may seem to have no foundation 
in principle, but it will be found as we proceed 
that Quartodeeimanism has a tendency to connect 
itself with an undue rigour of discipline and prac- 
tice. In the appendix to Tertullian’s Treatise on 
Heresies, it is said that one Blastus, who joined 
the Montanists, wished to introduce Judaism, 
and advocated the Asiatic Easter custom. This 
Blastus appears at Rome as a leader of schism. 
Irenseus remonstrated with him in a letter “ On 
Schism,” but Blastus was deposed from the 
presbytery [ibid. v. 15-20]. Moved, as it 
appears, by the scliismatical proceedings of 
Blastus, Victor pressed upon the Asiatic Churches 
the relinquishment of their ancient custom. 
Under the leadership of Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, they refused. Victor, strengthened by 
synodical determinations of the Churches of 
Caesarea, Jerusalem, Pontus, Corinth, Osrhoene, 
and Gaul, to the effect that the Resurrection of 
our Lord should be celebrated only on the Lord’s 
Day, up to which day the Paschal Fast should 
continue, issued letters of excommunication 
against the Asiatic Churches, and moved the 
Churches which sided with him to cease from 
communion with them. But the bishops, and 
particularly Trenaeus, resisted this measure, ad- 
monished Victor of his too great haste, and re- 
stored peace. Both parties continued undis- 
turbed in the observance of their own customs 
till the Council of Nicaea \ibid. v. 23, 24]. 

That there was real danger of Judaism enter- 
ing through the Asiatic custom appears not only 
from the example of Blastus, but from the 
account which Hippolytus gives, some twenty- 
five years later, of the Quartodecimans. Con- 
sidering the part which Irenaeus took in the con- 
troversy, and that Irenaeus, although he followed 
the Western usage in his own Church, had been 
a Quartodeciman by early association with Poly- 
carp, whose example both he and Poly crates 

1 The successors of Peter and Paul, who have taught 
all the churches in which they sowed the spiritual seeds 
of the Gospel, that the solemn festival of the Resurrection 
of the Lord can he celebrated only on the Lord’s Day 
[Anatolins, Paschal Canon , x. in Ante- Nicene Library , 
xiv. p. 419. See the whole chapter]. So also Socrates 
[Hist. Eccl. v. 21] states that the Western party claimed 
the authority of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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pressed so strongly upon Victor; considering also 
that llippolytus was a disciple of Iremeus, the 
account given by the former is very remarkable. 
The sectarian spirit of the Quartodecimans is 
pointed out. They are described as contentious by 
nature, wholly uninformed as regards knowledge, 
and more than usually quarrelsome. Further, 
llippolytus adds, they do not look to that which 
was spoken by the Apostle, “I testify to every 
man that is circumcised that he is a debtor to do 
the whole law” [Hippol. lufut. 1 lair. viii. 11]. 
If from this we are not entitled to infer with 
certainty that circumcision was itself introduced, 
it is quite certain that in llippolytus* opinion the 
Asiatic custom was no longer the innocent custom 
it had been in the days of Polycarp and St. John, 
but that an attempt was founded upon it to enforce 
the whole law. If llippolytus be a competent 
witness, the toleration procured by Iremeus was 
much misused ; Victor, greatly as he may have 
erred in the manner of his proceedings, was 
right in liis desire to put an end to the Asiatic 
custom ; and the Councils of Xicma and Antioch 
had a more pressing cause for their decrees than 
the mere love of uniformity. 1 

Before proceeding to these decrees, one or two 
earlier enactments require notice. The seventh 
(or eighth) Apostolical Canon orders the deposi- 
tion of clergy celebrating the paschal feast before 
the vernal equinox, as the Jews do. It is not 
necessary to enter into the subject of the defective 
Jewish calculations, which frequently brought 
the spring month Xisan before the equinox; for 
our present purpose it is to be noticed that this 
canon, while it does not forbid the keeping the 
paschal feast on the fourteenth day of the first 
month regularly calculated, supposes that the 
Christian Church is to make its own independ- 
ent calculation, and not to rest on the current 
Jewish calendar. It is not improbable that the 
canon was made by Eastern Quartodecimans. 
Again, Epiphanius quotes an old Apostolical 
Constitution which directs that the feast should he 
kept at the same time at which it was celebrated 
by the brethren of the circumcision, without 
being concerned for mistakes in their calcula- 
tions. Put the constitution as we now have it (v. 
10) directs the pasch to he kept after the equinox, 
not with the Jews, with whom Christians have 
no communion. Ussher refers the canon and 
the new constitution to the time of the Paschal 
( 'a ii on of Anatolius, an Alexandrian and Bishop 
of Laodicea [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 32]. Ilis 
canon exists in a Latin translation by Itufinus, 
and is translated in the Antc-Xieeno Library, 
vol. xiv. lie insists strongly on the necessity of 
observing the pasch after the equinox. 

^ The Council of Arles [a.d. 314] ordered that 
Easter should be generally observed on ono and 
the same day, and that letters fixing the day 

1 See against the view h*re taken Larlncr, Crcdibil. 
vol. iv. ]>. 61, edit. 1861, art. “The Council of Nice,” 
:m<l Kitsclil, Die Entstcliunrj dcr Altkatholischen. Kirchc 
[1857, y. 270], who says, “ Das motiv dcr Verwerfung 
der klcinasiatischen Observanz war iiberhaupt der 
Tricb nach Uniformitat des Cultus und der kirch lichen 
Sitte.” 
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should be issued as usual by the metropolitan 
[Can. i.]. The custom of the Gallic Church was 
to keep Easter on the Sunday, and this canon 
refers to the appointment of the same Sunday. 

We may proceed now to the Council of Nieiea. 
One reason for summoning the Council of Xica?a 
was that they of Syria, Cilicia and Mesopotamia 
went haltingly (ex^/Wor) with regard to the 
feast, and kept their pasch with the Jews 
[Athanas. do Synod, e. 5]. Eusebius [de Vita 
Const, iii. 5], and Sozomen [Hist. Heel. i. 15], 
shew that the feast was kept by some not merely 
at the Jewish time, but after a Jewish fashion. 
Constantine had sent Hosius into the East to 
quiet if possible this dispute, as well as the dis- 
pute between Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
and Arius. Hosius’ mission was fruitless. At 
the council, therefore, a decree was made that 
Easter should be observed by all on the Sunday 
which followed the fourteenth of the moon next 
after the vernal equinox. It is agreed that Canon 
xxi., which is on this matter, is spurious ; hut 
there is no doubt that such a decree was made 
[Euseb. Vit. Const . iii. 17-18; Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl. i. 9 ; Tlieod. Hist. Eccl. i. 1 0]. By the 
Council of Antioch [a.d. 341] this decree was 
re-enacted and guarded by a sentence of excom- 
munication. Erom this time, therefore, it be- 
came a scliismatieal act to disobey the decree ; 
and rules were made regarding the Quartodeci- 
mans, which treat them as schismatics or heretics. 
Thus the Council of Laodicea [a.d. 367] directs 
that converts from their body shall be received 
after they have anathematized all heresy, and 
may partake of the Holy Mysteries after they 
have been anointed with the chrism. Johnson 
notes upon this (from Aristenus) that the Quarto- 
decimans were Xovatians in not admitting lapsed 
persons to penance. Sozomen, however, states 
\IIist. Eccl. vi. 24] that about a.d. 374 the 
Xovatianists in Phrygia, contrary to their former 
custom, began to celebrate their paseli at the 
same time as the Jews. And under the reign of 
Theodosius and Valentinian IT. [a.d. 375-395], 
he narrates the controversies and schisms among 
the Novatianists on this point [vii. 18]. [Xova- 
tianists.] The Council of Laodicea, therefore, 
it must be concluded, made their enactment re- 
garding the Quartodecimans without any refer- 
ence to Hovatian error. The Laodicean rule was 
again enacted by the first Council of Constanti- 
nople [can. vii.], a.d. 381 ; and by the second 
of Constantinople, or Quinisextine, a.d. 692 
[can. xcv.]. About the year 370, according to 
Theodoret, or in the time of Arius, according to 
Epiphanius, flourished Auclaeus. He was a Syr- 
ian of Mesopotamia, much esteemed in his own 
country, as Epiphanius acknowledges, for holiness 
of life, and zeal for the faith. The freedom with 
which he censured the corrupt manners of the 
clergy brought upon him much ill-treatment, 
which he endured for some time, till at length lie 
separated from the Church [Epiph. Hccr. lxx. ; 
Tlieod. fab. Hcerct. iv. 9 ; August. Hear. 3.]. 
He is charged by some with Anthropomorphism, 
and licentiousness, but Epiphanius acquits him ; 
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and when Epiplianius acquits it is generally safe 
to accept his verdict. Audceus was banished by 
the Emperor, and went among the Goths, many 
of whom he converted. His chief peculiarity 
was his Quartodeciman practice. This practice 
he maintained to be the ancient custom, con- 
firmed by the Apostolical Constitutions. The 
Xicrnan rule he held to be an innovation adopted 
in complaisance to Constantine. In this may be 
noticed again the tendency of Quartodecimanism 
to connect itself with the sects which pressed 
Church discipline into undue rigour, and carried 
asceticism to an extreme. [Audians.] 

The body of Quartodecimans then, it appears, 
passed into the Audians and Xovatianists ; the 
latter adding to their other causes of separation 
from the Church the Jewish celebration of Easter, 
the former separating on this point alone. Eor 
Augustine writes, from Epiphanius, that they 
separated themselves “ culpando Episcopos 
divites, et pasclia cum Judmis celebrando.” The 
inculpation of rich bishops can scarcely have 
been a formal cause of schism. The imperial 
laws were severe upon the Audians as schismatics. 
Theodosius the Great in one of his laws ranked 
them with the Manichces, forbade their con- 
venticles, confiscated their goods, rendered them 
intestate, and liable also to capital punishment 
[Cod. Tlieod. lib. xvi. tit. 5 ; de Ilceret. leg. 9 ; 
Bingham’s Aatiq. XX. v. 3]. 

Into the differences which arose from the 
difficulty of ascertaining the Sunday to be 
observed as Easter Sunday, it is quite un- 
necessary to enter. They were brought about 
by no difference of principle, but only through 
imperfect calculation. These variations appear 
in the history of the Churches of France and 
Britain, which retained the old Boman mode of 
calculation, and were found to be at variance 
with the new Boman or Alexandrian Canon, 
which was brought into use in the Boman Church 
by Dionysius Exiguus in the year 525. 

QUESNEL. [Jan sexists.] 

QU IETISTS. A school of Mystics who pro- 
fess to resign themselves in passiveness more or 
less absolute to an imagined Divine Manifesta- 
tion. The quietude aimed at, beginning with 
an act of so-called resignation of self, is a state 
of mental inactivity, without thought, reflection, 
hope, or wish. In this state it is supposed that 
the soul is brought so immediately into the Divine 
Presence as to be merged in It by an essential 
union. 

Quietism, accordingly, is not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, for it requires no basis of Christology. It 
results from every philosophical system, by an 
excess or perversion of contemplation, when the 
ethical tendency of the mind is too weak to pre- 
serve a just balance with the contemplative ten- 
dency. But, further than this, it will appear that 
the height of Quietism, as defined above, is really 
inconsistent with Christianity, in the state of 
mind inculcated, in the character of the Divine 
access sought for, and consequently in the nature 
of the promised union with the Deity. The 
further the Christian Quietist advances the nearer 
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does he approach to the state of the heathen 
Quietist. 

Christian meditation is no inactive process. 
The general rule that all knowledge shall be 
limited by religion, and referred to use and action, 
becomes in the instance of meditation the particu- 
lar rule that “ meditation shall be in order to the 
production of piety.” Meditation therefore is 
“ nothing else but the asiny of all those motives, 
arguments and irradiations which God intended 
to be instrumental to piety.” Quietist contem- 
plation professes to be a state superior to this. 
The Quietists call it indeed a vulgar error to say 
that in the prayer of rest the faculties operate 
not, and the soul is idle and inactive ; but they 
assert at the same time that the soul operates 
neither by means of the memory nor by the in- 
tellect, nor by ratiocination, but by simple appre- 
hension [Molinos, Spiritual Guide , i. 12]. What 
an active apprehension is when none of the powers 
of the mind are exerted it is difficult to sec. It 
appears that the Quietists think to attain that re- 
pose of the mind which is the result of exertion, 
and that quiet rest in God which follows from 
the earnestness of meditative prayer, by altogether 
surceasing from the exertion and superseding the 
earnestness. Consequently, the mind being re- 
duced to inactivity, the body has sway; and the 
state of perfect quietude, supposed to be a wait- 
ing for the Divine access, becomes that state 
(which may be produced by “mesmeric” process) 
in which the body suffers or simulates catalepsy, 
and the mind apes a divine trance. Quietism be- 
comes mental sleep. 

Christianity, in the next place, maintains a 
relation of the outward and the inward, of the 
corporeal and the spiritual. The Mediator is God 
and Man : and in virtue of the Incarnation the 
nearest approach to God is through Sacraments. 
Quietism aims at an entire abstraction from all 
externals, and seeks to put the spirit of man into 
direct and immediate union with the very nature 
of the Godhead. From this there inevitably re- 
sults, instead of the Christian doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, the doctrine of a pantheis- 
tic identification of the creature with the Creator, 
and an ultimate absorption of the soul into the 
substance of God. 

The statements -which have been thus made may 
be verified by history. Vaughan [Hours with the 
Mystics , i. ch. 2, p. 43, ed. I860] observes that 
the “same round of notions, occurring to minds 
of similar make under similar circumstances, is 
common to mystics in ancient India and in modern 
Christendom.” He gives a summary of Hindoo 
Mysticism ; that it 

[1] Lays claim to disinterested love, as opposed 
to a mercenary religion : 

[2] Beacts against the ceremonial prescription 
and pedantic literalism of the Vedas : 

[3] Identifies in its Pantheism subject and 
object, worshipper and worshipped : 

[4] Aims at ultimate absorption into the In- 
finite : 

[5] Inculcates, as the way to this dissolution, 
absolute passivity, withdrawal into the inmost 
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self, cessation of all the powers— giving rcci])cs 
fur procuring this beat ilic torpor or franco : 

Believes that eternity may thus be realized 
in time : 

[7] Has its mythical miraculous pretensions, 
i.e. its theurgic department : 

[8] And, linally, advises the learner in this 
kind of religion to submit himself implicitly to 
a spiritual guide, — his Garu. 

Of these articles the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th give 
Quietism properly so called ; and it is our part to 
inquire whether the manifestation of this doctrine 
in Christianity adds anything essential to the de- 
li nition of article 5, so as to save Christian 
Quietism from the pantheistic conclusions of 
articles 3 and 4. Mystics, it will be observed, 
who start with pantheistic doctrine, will deduce 
from that doctrine article 5 as a rule : Christian 
mystics, on the other hand, adopting the rule of 
this article, are led by it into Pantheism. 

The doctrine of disinterested love [art. 1] does 
not constitute Quietism, nor is it peculiar to 
Quietism. The controversy between Fenelon and 
llussuet will immediately occur to the reader’s 
mind. 

The reaction against ceremonial prescription 
[art. 2] is not paralleled by the action of Quiet- 
ism exclusively, against a formal routine of 
Church observances; but by such action of Mys- 
ticism in general [see Knox, Remains , vol. iii. 
p. 145]. Article 7 relates to a matter incident, 
not essential, to Quietism. The mind not able to 
attain to passivity, or not content to rest in it, 
craves a sign. The entrance and extent of this 
theurgic element differences the mystic from the 
mystic of theopathy. 

Lastly, it may at once be noticed that the 
second book of Molinos’ Spiritual Guide is “ Of 
the Ghostly Father, and the Obedience due to 
Him but neither is this point peculiar to 
Quietism. 

Again, Quietism is taught by the followers of 
Fu in China; “for they say that all those who 
seek true happiness ought to be so far absorbed 
by profound meditations as to make no use of 
their intellect ; and that they ought through a 
perfect insensibility to sink into the repose and 
inaction of the first principle; which is the true 
way of being perfectly like it and partaking of 
happiness” [Bayle, Did . art. Spinoza, note B; 
art. Taulerus, note FJ. 

But, to come to that which directly affects the 
Christian Church, there is a remarkable similarity 
bet wr on the Mysticism of the Plotinian School 
and that of the Quietists. The aim of the divine 
philosopher was to enter into the immediate vision 
of Deity. “Unconditioned Being, or the God- 
head, cannot he grasped by thinking, or science, 
only by intuition. In this pure intuition, the 
goud, or the absolute being gazes upon itself 
through the medium of our own spirits. To close 
the eye against all things transient and variable, 
to raise ourselves to this simple essence, to take 
refuge in the absolute, this must he regarded as 
the highest aim of all our spiritual efforts” [Prof. 
C. A. Brandis in Smith’s Biorj. Did. art, Plo- 
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tinns, p. 427]. Plotinian contemplation may find 
a place in the system of John Smith and Henry 
More, hut it may also pass as readily into the 
reveries of Molinos. It is to be considered 
whether the tendency of such contemplation is 
not to reduce the Father manifested in the Son to 
the cold abstraction of the Plotinian Deity. 

In the Church there have been two kinds of 
Mysticism, one, a churchly Mysticism, which 
allies itself with the ordinances and rites of the 
Gospel, the other subjective or inward, which 
gradually rejects more and more all that is ex- 
ternal, and even at last passes beyond the con- 
templation of the Humanity of our Lord, and the 
Sacraments which make men partakers of His 
Body, to u seek a resting-place beyond all that is 
created in the Logos as lie existed prior to the 
Incarnation and Creation” [Dorner, On the Person 
of Christ , II. i. 233. Mystics.] 

Those who hold that the Sacraments are gene- 
rally necessary to salvation will see in this a very 
obvious and natural discrimination ; they will at 
once see that mystics of the former class have in 
their retention of church ordinances a check of 
excess and a guide of progress, according to their 
use of which their mysticism may he tolerated or 
approved ; while mystics of the latter class, in 
their passing beyond these necessary ordinances, 
stand self-condemned, and pretending to advance 
in divine knowledge are really retrograding to- 
wards heathenism. Nor will they who hold the 
true doctrine of the Sacraments find it strange that 
men who pass beyond the Sacraments of Christ 
presently pass beyond the contemplation of the 
Humanity of Christ. This unchristianizing of 
Christianity, the presenting the great drama with- 
out its central figure, the removing God Incarnate 
from the mystery of godliness, as the result of a 
perverted or depraved Mysticism, is exhibited 
more than once in the history of the Church. 
The words quoted from Dorner on the subject 
were used regarding Maximus Confessor. AVe may 
resume and continue them. “True love and 
knowledge unite to seek a resting-point beyond 
all that is created, beyond even the humanity of 
Christ : their final goal is the pure and hare 
(ytyxros) Logos, as lie existed prior to the Incar- 
nation and the Creation. It is clear that in the 
last instance Christ is hereby reduced to the 
position of a mere theophany, and that the 
historical significance of II is Person is destroyed. 
The same thing appears also from his application 
to the professedly highest stage of the words. 
Even though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we Him no longer. So far 
was he from attributing eternal significance to the 
God-man, that he regarded the Humanity of 
Christ rather in the light of an hindrance to the 
full knowledge and love of the pure God, — an 
hindrance which must he surmounted by those 
who aim to reach the highest stage” [Dorner, loc . 
cit. and see note 48 there referred to]. So 
in Italy, Marsilius Ficinus and John Pico of 
Mirandola turned Christianity in many respects 
into a Neo-Platonic theosophy. So in England 
the doctrine of the Quakers was noted to be highly 
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dangerous “as mingling with so many good and 
wholesome things an abominable slighting of the 
history of Christ, and making a mere allegory of 
it, tending to the utter overthrow of that warrant- 
able though more external frame of Christianity 
which Scripture itself points out to us” [IT. 
More, quoted in Vaughan, Hours , ii. p. 328]. 

In another article [Mystics] this subject is 
more opened, and the Schools of Mysticism of the 
Greek and Latin Churches classified. In the article 
Hesyciiasts is related the Quietism of the Greek 
Church. At present it is only necessary to point 
out that these Hesyciiasts had the same rule as 
the Hindoo Quietists, namely, that to produce 
the state of abstraction the eyes must be steadily 
fixed on some particular object. The Hindoos 
prescribed the tip of the nose, the Hesyciiasts 
the navel. Such a custom is like the ordinary 
mesmeric trick, producing an affection of the 
brain which simulates catalepsy, the torpor of a 
corporeal Quietism. It is remarkable that this 
gross Materialism should have connected itself 
with the subtle disquisitions regarding the light 
of God as distinct from His essence. 

While this was in some minds the goal reached 
by unchecked subjective Mysticism, in other minds 
Pantheism was approached, sometimes reached, 
as by Amalric of Bena [Gieseler, Compend. iii. p. 
298, note 10, and p. 167, Clark’s transl.]. From 
the instances of history thus pointed out may be 
deduced the following proposition : that the 
Quietist, passing over the sacraments and ordin- 
ances of the Church in his endeavour to obtain 
through contemplation, individually and inde- 
pendently of the Church, an union with God, is 
led to pass over the Incarnate Son, and to sup- 
pose and hold a pantheistic identification of the 
creature and the Creator. This proposition is 
necessary as a preliminary to the consideration 
of the history of those to whom the name Quietist 
is commonly appropriated — Molinos and his fol- 
lowers. 

Molinos’ Spiritual Gidde , published in Spanish 
in 1075, and the same year in Italian, passed 
through above twenty editions in different lan- 
guages in six years. At Borne and Naples many 
of the clergy declared themselves in Molinos’ 
favour, especially three Fathers of the Oratory, 
Coloredi, Giceri and Petrueci (author of several 
treatises and letters on mystic theology), w r ho were 
all afterwards made cardinals : Cardinal Odes- 
chalci, who, when made Pope in the next year 
(Innocent XL), lodged Molinos in the Vatican : 
and Cardinal D’Estrees, the French Ambassador 
at Borne, who had procured the translation into 
Italian of Malaval’s Dialogue, which is said to go 
even beyond the Mysticism of Molinos. The 
Jesuits in general were opposed to this doctrine 
of Quietism. They published several works in 
refutation of it, and induced the Inquisition to 
take cognizance of the Spiritual Guide and of 
Petrucci’s Letters ; and it is said that the Jesuit 
Esparsa, who had given an imprimatur to Molinos’ 
work, was kept in seclusion. Not only were 
Molinos and Petrueci acquitted, but the writings 
issued against them were condemned as libels. 
473 
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Petrueci was made Bishop of Jessi. About a.d. 
1684, Pere la Chaise induced the King of France, 
by motives partly of orthodoxy, partly of policy, 
to move against the Quietists. Cardinal D’Estrecs, 
in obedience to the King, caused Molinos and 
Petrueci to be cited again before the Inquisition. 
When taxed with his own prior approval of their 
doctrine, he professed that he had only pretended 
friendship to obtain a conviction. Petrueci was 
dismissed, Molinos was imprisoned, and there was 
a lull in the controversy. In 1687 the activity 
of the Inquisition was renewed. Count and 
Countess Vespiniani, and about seventy others, 
were brought up for examination on the charge 
(to state it in general terms) of neglecting the 
ordinances of religion, and giving themselves to 
solitude and inward prayer. The Countess averred 
that she had been betrayed by her confessor, and 
declared that she would discontinue confession. 
She and her husband were set free on promise of 
appearing when required. In a month about two 
hundred persons were cited. At this time the 
Pope himself was examined. There was issued a 
circular to the Italian prelates warning them that, 
under the pretence of the way of quietude, exe- 
crable errors were taught, and enjoining them to 
forbid and disperse assemblies of Quietists. There 
was added a list of nineteen articles of Quietist 
errors. The Pope was at length brought to assent 
to the final condemnation of Molinos by a Bull 
dated Sept. 4th, 1687, and he lived till 1690 in 
the prison of the Inquisition. 

We must review this chapter of Church history 
by the help of the principles drawn from earlier 
history. 

The second book of the Spiritual Guide is “Of 
the Ghostly Father, the Obedience due to Him ; 
of indiscreet zeal, and of internal and external 
penance.” Its thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
are “ Frequent Communion is an effectual means 
of getting all virtues, and in particular, internal 
peace.” Molinos published also, about the same 
time as the Spiritual Guide , “A brief treatise 
concerning daily Communion,” in which the prac- 
tice is strongly recommended. There was no in- 
tention then of superseding Church ordinances ; 
and it is no wonder that Molinos was classed with 
the acknowledged mystics of the Church. The 
dangerous tendency of his teaching however ap- 
pears to have been detected by one of his early 
Jesuit opponents. “ Segueri magnified the con- 
templative state highly, while he thought that 
few were capable of it, and considered it to be 
an extraordinary favour of God. lie censured 
severely some of Molinos’ expressions, such as 
that, He who had God , had Christ , as if this were 
an abandoning of Christ’s Humanity.” These par- 
ticular words we cannot discover, but the follow- 
ing will prove Segueri’s charge. “ St. Thomas 
with all the mystical masters says that contempla- 
tion is a sincere , sweet, and full view of the eternal 
truth without ratiocination or reflexion. But if 
the soul rejoices in, or eyes the efiects of, God in 
the creatures, and amongst them, in the Humanity 
of our Lord Christ, as the most perfect of all, 
this is not perfect contemplation, as St. Thomas 
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affirms, since all those are means forknowing of God 
as 1 1 o is in Himself: and although the Humanity 
of Christ ho the most holy and perfect means for 
going to God, the chief instrument of our salva- 
tion, and the channel through which wo receive 
all the good wc hope for, nevertheless the 
Humanity is not the chief good, which consists 
in seeing God; hut as Jesus Christ is more by 
llis Divinity than 11 is Humanity, so lie that 
thinks and fixes his contemplation always on God 
(because the Divinity is united to Humanity) 
always thinks on and beholds Jesus Christ, 
especially the contemplative man in whom faith 
is more sincere, pure, and exercised” Guide, 

Preface, Advert. II.]. 

P»y this we are to understand the following : 

Know that he who would attain the mystical 
science must he denied and taken otf from five 
things: [1] from the creatures; [2] from tem- 
poral things ; [3] from the very gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; [4] from himself; [5] he must be 
lost in God” [Ik iii. sect. 185]. Mystical per- 
fection then resolves itself into a bare abstract 
belief in God’s infinite essence; and, as Knox 
observes, is hostile to Christianity, because it 
necessarily disqualifies the mind for that distinct 
and intelligent contemplation of Immanuel, to 
which we are called by all and every trait, how- 
ever minute, of the evangelic records [Knox, 
ltemnins, i. pp. 333-337]. 1 2 Molinos, it is true (as 
Knox observes of Fenelon), tries to avoid the 
legitimate conclusions of thi3 doctrine ; hut his 
very caveats on the point sound strangely in a 
Christian ear. “ Hence it follows that the re- 
membrance of the Passion and Death of our 
Saviour ought not wholly to be blotted out ; nay, 
it is also certain, that whatever high elevation of 
mind the soul may be raised to, it ought not in 
all tilings to be separate from the most holy hu- 
manity” [>S/)*V. Guide , T. cap. xvi. sect. 118]. 3 

This niggardly concession only brings out more 
strikingly the relegation of the proper powers of 
the Gospel to an earlier and inferior stage of the 
Christian life, and the assumption that man can, 
and in his best state does, contemplate God simply 
in Himself', in His own pure spiritual essence. 

Against the delusions of this doctrine the only 
safeguard is the use of the ordinances of the 
Church. Petrucci, accordingly, was dismissed 
on the second examination, when Molinos was 
imprisoned, because, as the Protestant author of 
the Letters from Itnhj phrases it, lie mixed in 
his letters so many rules relating to the devotions 

1 Vaughan rbfVinls Molinos on this point. Sue Hours 
v'ith the. Mastics , ii. p. 21)0. 

2 It may he noticed that Molinos’ tract on Paily Com- 
munion has been neglected in comparison with the Spiri- 
tual Guide. Also, that tlie English edition of the Spiri- 
tual Guide [1600] leaves out altogether the seeond book, 
the subject of which was named above, in which are the 
chapters on Frerpimt Communion. Whether any Italian 
editions were printed aft' r Countess Vespiniani’s refusal 
of confession, without this book regarding the office of 
the confessor, we have not been able to ascertain. But 
the omission in the second English edition is significant, 
shewing the real t( ndeney of Molinos’ doctrine. Alvab- 
stract^of the Spiritual Guide was published in England 

in 1774, and is still reprinted for the use of Quakers. 
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of the Quire that there was less occasion given 
for censure in his writings : that is, he limited 
his mystical devotions by the rules and require- 
ments of an adherence to the communion of the 
faithful. Again, the tendency of Molinos’ teach- 
ing became still more apparent when Countess 
Vespiniani, and doubtless others after her ex- 
ample, refused confession, such refusal leading, 
by the rules of the Church, to the omission of 
Holy Communion. There appears then to he 
little ground for the assertion that the opposition 
to Molinos was merely an opposition to true 
religion, or for the mere vulgar assertion that it 
arose from the lessening of the priests’ profits. 
Kor does such a statement involve an approval 
of all the proceedings of the Inquisition. 

That this system of Quietism conducts directly 
to a pantheistic identification of the creature with 
the Creator, through the annihilation of self, 
which is so much insisted on, is very clear. The 
chapter [iii. 19] on true and perfect annihilation 
ends thus : “ The soul thus dead and annihilated 
lives no longer in itself, because God lives in it ; 
and now it may most truly be said of it, that it 
is a renewed phoenix, because it is changed, 
transformed > spiritualized, and deified.” This is 
different doctrine from St. Paul’s [Gal. ii. 20], 
from St. John’s [1 John iv. 9], from our Lord’s 
[John xvii. 20-23]. And the term Deification is 
not an accidental hyperbole, hut Molinos’ usual 
language. 

Fenelon and Madame Guyon were usually called 
Semi-Quietists : they were preserved from the 
extremes into which Molinos fell by the different 
temper of their minds. “ A moral taste such as 
Fen el on’s would naturally and necessarily place 
limits to the aberrations of understanding;” in 
M. Guyon the theurgie element very largely 
qualified the theopathetic. Regarding Fenelon’s 
doctrine of disinterested love, it is sufficient to 
refer to Butler’s Sermons on the Love of Our 
Neighbour. 

But this doctrine, demonstrated, by Butler’s 
establishment of a different view, to he founded 
on pure ignorance of man’s true nature, leads us 
to some general reflections on the moral character 
and tendencies of the subjective Mysticism we 
have been considering. That character and ten- 
dency is seen in the anxiety to detect a principle 
of criminal selfishness underlying the pleasure 
which a good man has in doing good, the testi- 
mony of his good conscience to his sincerity, the 
joy which lie has in the Holy Ghost. The analy- 
sis which they made of the actions of their minds 
was probably correct. Probably they did detect 
an undue self-love and self-esteem. And for this 
reason : they were in that habit of introspection, 
instead of looking from themselves to Christ and 
Christ’s members, which naturally engenders 
those feelings. They created the disease, and 
th en strove to cure it, not by reversing their 
habit of mind, and returning to a healthy course 
of action, but by attempting to merge the true 
joys of religion in a state of mental torpor. Mo- 
linos’ rule has already been quoted, that the 
Quietist must he taken off, as from the creature, 
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including the Humanity of our Lord, so from the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. x\gain wo read, “The 
monster self-love puts its head everywhere — 
sometimes it cleaves to spiritual pleasures, staying 
even in the gifts of God, and in His graces freely 
bestowed” [Spir. Guide , iii. 3-20]. Again, “The 
very virtues acquired, and not purified, are a 
hindrance to this great gift of the peace of the 
soul; and more, the soul is clogged by an in- 
ordinate desire of sublime gifts, by the appetite 
of feeling spiritual consolation, by sticking to in- 
fused and divine graces, entertaining itself in 
them, and desiring more of them, to enjoy them, 
and finally, by a desire of becoming great” [iii. 
4, 26]. As surely as a man is ill, or makes him- 
self ill, who is every hour feeling his pulse and 
examining his tongue, so surely is there a morbid 
state of mind engendered by unceasingly turn- 
ing the eye within instead of looking out of self 
to Christ. The unavoidable consequence is a 
remissness in good works. The chapter of the 
Spiritual Guide concerning indiscreet zeal is a 
sad example [ii. 3]. “ Ho sooner dost thou find 

in thyself any new and fervent light, but thou 
wouldst lay thyself wholly out for the good of 
souls ; and in the meantime it’s odds but that 
that is self-love which thou takest to be pure zeal.” 
“ It is never good to love thy neighbour to the 
detriment of thine own spiritual good. To please 
God in purity ought to be the only scope of thy 
works.” “ One pure act of internal resignation 
is more worth than a hundred thousand exercises 
for one’s own will.” A contemporary comment 
was as follows : “ Le Chap. 3 est detestable. 
Sous le titre, de zele indiscret , il condamne toute 
la pratique de la charite tendant au saint du pro- 
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chain” [Trade llistorique , 1699, p. 122]. Knox 
identifies the doctrine of Molinos with that of 
the English mystic Law ; and concludes that the 
moral characters of the doctrine are the worst 
part; they amount to this, that nothing com- 
monly called vice is so essentially vicious as 
seeing, knowing, or feeling the reality of one’s 
own virtue ; and that no virtue is genuine that 
is earnest to feel its own progress, or even to be 
satisfied of its own existence [Remains, i. p. 343]. 
If Quietism tends to supersede Gospel faith, it 
tends also to supersede Gospel righteousness. 

[Molinos’ Spiritual Guide , ivith a Short Trea- 
tise concerning Daily Communion , 1688 (the 
edition referred to above). Another English edi- 
tion, 1699, without the “Daily Communion,” and 
omitting book ii. : this edition has “ The Sub- 
stance of several Letters from Italy concerning 
the Quietists.” Life of Lady Guion , written by 
herself, now abridged, Bristol, 1772: this book 
has “ Life of M. de Molinos and Progress of 
Quietism,” which appears to be translated from 
Recueil des Diverses Pieces concernant le Quietisme 
et les Quietistes , 1688. Traite Jlistorique , con- 
tenant la Jugement d’un Protestant , 1699. Knox, 
“ Letter on the Character of Mysticism, and An- 
swer to a Beply,” Remains , vol. i. Vaughan’s 
Horn *6* with the d fyst ics. TJph am , Life o f Madam c 
Guyon. Bossuet, Tlh/7is. Gilbert Burnet, Tracts , 
1 689, vol. i. “All that can be alleged in defence 
of Molinos,” says Mosheim, “ has been collected 
by Weisman, in his Histov. Ecclesiast . sect, xvii.”] 
QUIKQTJABTICULAB CONTEOVEESY. 
The controversy respecting the “ Eive Articles.” 
[Armijsians. Calvinists. Dort, Synod of.] 
QUIHTILLIAHS. [Friscillianists.] 



EACCIIEI. A name given by mistake to the 
Zacchei [Xicetas, Thesaur . Orth. Fid. in Bill. 
Max. Liifjd. xxv. 109, E]. 

RAKUSIAXS. A Christian sect mentioned 
by Mahometan writers as existing in Arabia, but 
i>f whom nothing definite is known. Their 
tenets appear to have been those of the Men- 
1U2AXS or Sabians, still further corrupted by 
Ebionite influences. [Sprenger, Bus Lebcn and 
die Lehrc des Mohammed , i. 43, ii. 255, iii. 387, 
595. "Weil, Mohammed der Prophet , 249, n. 
38G.] 

EAXDALLITES. [Free Will .Baptists.] 

BAXTERS. A profligate sect of Antinomian 
heretics which became conspicuous under the 
name of Ranters during the Commonwealth, but 
was probably of older date and associated with 
t he Familists, of whom Fuller speaks as their 
ancestors [Fuller’s Ch. Ilist. iii. 211, ed. 1837]. 

In Ross’s Hav(ref3eta the Ranters are described 
as making an open profession of lewdness and 
irrcligion, as lidding that God, angels, devils, 
heaven, hell, etc., are fictions and fables; that 
Moses, John the Baptist, and our Lord, were im- 
postors; that praying and preaching are useless; 
that all ministry has come to an end, and that 
sin is a mere imagination. He says that in their 
letters the Ranters endeavoured to be strangely 
profane and blasphemous, uttering atheistical 
imprecations, and lie gives a specimen which quite 
hears out his words, lie also alleges that they 
sanctioned and practised community of women 
[Ross’s Uai’o-tfttLa, p. 287, ed. 1G55]. Much of 
the same account also is given by Ragitt a few 
wars later [Ragitt’s Heresiorjraphy , pp. 259, 294. 
ed. 1GG2]. 

Baxter also writes respecting them : “I have 
myself letters written from Abingdon, where 
among both soldiers and people this contagion 
did then prevail, full of horrid oaths and curses, 
and blasphemy, not fit to be repeated by the 
tongue and pen of man ; and this all uttered as 
the effect of knowledge and a part of their re- 
ligion, in a fanatic strain, and fathered on the 
Spirit of God” [Baxter’s Own Life and Times , 
77]. And the following passage is found in a 
Idle of Runyan, added to an imitation of his 
work which is called “ the Third Part of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

“About this time,” in Bunyan’s early life, “a 
very largo liberty being given as to conscience, 
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there started up a sect of loose prophane wretches, 
afterwards called Ranters and Sweet Singers, 
pretending themselves safe from, or being in- 
capable of, sinning; though indeed they were 
the debauchest and profligate wretches living, in 
their baudy meetings and revels; for fancying 
themselves in Adam’s state, as be was in Paradise 
before the fall, they would strip themselves, both 
men and women, and so catch as catch could, 
and to it they went, to satiate their lust under 
pretence of increasing and multiplying” [Am 
account of the Life and Actions of Mr. John 
Banyan, etc., London, 1G92, p. 22]. In later 
times the name of “Ranters” has been given to 
the Primitive Methodists. 

EASCHOLXIKS. A Russian word, de- 
noting “ Schismatics,” and used as a general 
name for all those bodies which dissent from the 
orthodox and Established Church in that country. 

Although a few sects, as the Strigolniks, existed 
as early the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, the 
greater number arose either in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, among those wlio rejected 
the revision of Holy Scripture, and of the old 
liturgical books, proposed and carried out by the 
Patriarch Xicon at Moscow [a.d. 1G54], or in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, in 
consequence of the innovating policy of Peter 
the Great [a.d. 1G89-1725]. Many of the 
Rascholniks regard this Emperor as Antichrist, 
and his semi-political, semi-ecclesiastical reforms 
as impious, e.g. the amalgamation of Church and 
State under his own supreme personal rule; the 
alteration of tire date of the commencement of 
the year from the first of September to the first 
of January ; and the substitution of the date 
Anno Domini for Anno Mundi in the calculation 
of time. The general character of Russian dis- 
sent may be described as eminently conservative. 
Unlike English dissent, which is usually based 
on some deviation from time-honoured tradition, 
or some departure from Catholic teaching, it re- 
sents the most trifling interference with the 
hereditary ritual, such as the number of fingers 
with which the sign of the cross is to be made, 
the mode of pronouncing such a word as Jesus, 
the number of times in which an Amen or an 
Alleluia is to be repeated in the course of a 
service. It has also a tendency to develope into 
extreme fanaticism, as may be seen by reference 
to the SicorTZi or Iviilisti ; and it does not 
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escape the proclivity of sehism in all ages, and 
in all countries, to produce an increasing number 
of seets, and subdivisions of sects, more or less 
hostile to eaeh other as well as to the Church 
from which, they have originally sprung. The 
chief Russian sects are the Bespopofftscliins, 
Besslovestnie, Blagoslovennie, Duehobortzi, Is- 
braniki, Istineeye Christiane, Karabliki, Khlisti, 
Kerjakis, Malakanes, Martinists, Morelseliiki, 
Nieonians, Njetowseliitsehini, Philipponians, 
Pomorane, PopofFtseliins, Rascolschiki, Sabat- 
niki, Skoptzi, Starovertzi, Strigolniks, Wjetkaers, 
Yedinovertzi, of each of which some account is 
given in this Dictionary. Further information 
about them may be obtained in MouraviefFs 
History of the Church of Russia , London, 1842. 
lvrazinski’s Lectures c.n Slavonia , or Religious 
History of the Slavonic Nations , London, 1869. 
Farlati, Episcopi Bosnensis, Illyricum Sacrum. 
August, von Haxthausen, Studien iiber Russ- 
land , Han. 1847. Gregoire, Ilistoire des Secies 
Religi eases, vol. iv. Paris, 1814. History of 
Russian Sects, by Dimitri, Archbishop of Eostow. 
Strahl’s Geschichte der Grnndung und Aus- 
hreitung der Christlichen Lehre in Rassie , and 
Geschichte der Russiclien Kir die, ITalle. 1830. 
Platon’s Present State of the Greek Church in 
Russia, Pinkerton’s transl., Edin. 1814, Hew 
York, 1815. 

RATIONALISTS. Those who maintain that 
reason is the sole guide to, and test of, truth in 
matters of religion, and especially in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. 

The name is first found in use in a “ Letter of 
Intelligence” written from London to Secretary 
Nicholas, in which it is said that “The Presby- 
terian and Independent agree well enough to- 
gether. But there is a new seet sprung up among 
them, and these are the Eationalists ; and what 
their reason dictates them in Church or State 
stands for good until they be convinced with 
better; and that is according as it serves their 
own turns. Some of them were at the House 
this day” [October 14th, 1 647], “ and much reason 
was propounded this day by divers of the agita- 
tors to the Council of War” 1 [Clarendon’s St. 
Pap. ii. app. xl.]. Soon afterwards the Socin- 
ians were called Eationalists by Comenius, and 
in the eighteenth century the name was used in 
Germany to designate those who had been pre- 
viously called Naturalists [Hahn, De Ration - 
alismo : a disputation at Leipzig], Both in Eng- 
land and in Germany the name is very commonly 
used as a designation of those who reject gener- 

1 This principle may be found in the pages of Chilling- 
worth, whose religion was first that of the Church of 
England, then that of the Roman Catholics, then “the 
religion of Protestants,” and finally that of the Socinians. 
“ Your Church,” he writes to the Roman Catholics, “you 
admit, because you think you have reason to do so ; so 
that by you, as well as Protestants, all is finally resolved 
into your own reason ” [Chillingworth’s Jlclig. of Pro- 
test. 134]. Lord Clarendon said of Chillingworth that he 
“had contracted such an irresolution and habit of doubt- 
ing, that at last he was confident of nothing:” and 
Dugald Stewart uses this characteristic of the Protestant 
champion as an illustration of the ruinous result which 
follows from bondage to the scholastic logic. 
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ally the idea of “ Supernatural ism,” whether as 
relating to faith or facts — the term “ Naturalist” 
in this sense having dropped out of use. 

I. The Eise of Rationalism. The remote 
ancestry of modern Rationalism may be traeed to 
the Nominalists of the Middle Ages, whose bold 
questionings of received dogmas had a continual 
tendency towards the denial of all which eould 
not be proved by observation, and whose notions 
respecting Deity continually produced that evolu- 
tion of opinions which later times have called 
Pantheism. But the more immediate origin of 
Rationalism is to be found in two inlluences, one 
early and one of later date, which sprung out of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth eentury. 

[1] The first of these iniluenees was the spirit 
of doubt — often developing into actual scepti- 
cism, — which was encouraged in the laity by the 
reckless assaults of Luther and Calvin, and still 
more, of their followers, on established beliefs. 
The twists and turns, and non-natural interpreta- 
tions which were given to the words of Holy 
Scripture, for the purpose of justifying the novel 
theological positions which were taken up by 
these leaders of Protestantism, were such as to 
unsettle the minds of multitudes as regarded the 
plain sense of Divine Revelation. The ignorant 
followed the track opened out by their leaders, 
and widened it still more by the adoption of any 
wild, irreverent, or foolish interpretation that 
would serve their immediate turn : the educated 
followed in the same track, by learning still further 
to undervalue the authority of that which their 
leaders had treated with such reckless freedom. 
Thus, Lutheranism in Germany, Calvinism in 
Franee and England, became fruitful fields for 
the growth of Rationalism. 

[2] The second great influence arising out of 
the Reformation was a reaction against the ex- 
travagant views which some Protestant Divines 
maintained on the subject of inspiration. These 
were carried to such a length that every word of 
a vernacular Bible was treated as if it had been 
undoubtedly inspired ; that the vowel points of 
the Hebrew text (never used in Hebrew Bibles 
until about a.d. 500) were also considered as being 
endowed with the same high authority ; that all 
influence of a human element in the composition 
of the books of Holy Writ was denied; and that 
criticism of every kind was discouraged, or even 
reprobated, as if it had been an insult to the 
Word of God. Against such extravagances the 
minds of scholars naturally revolted, and it was 
inevitable (according to all experience of human 
nature) that there should be an oscillation in the 
opposite direction, when others would deal with 
the Bible as they would deal with a collection 
of ordinary ancient writings, and deny it any 
supernatural character whatever. 

The results of these two influences exhibited 
themselves first in the early English Deists, of 
whom Lord Herbert of Cherbury [a.d. 1581-1648], 
the elder brother of George Herbert the poet, may 
be considered as the representative. These pro- 
fessed a belief in the possibility of a revelation, 
and thought it most likely that a law of natural 
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religion was divinely communicated to the earliest 
of mankind, whic h had since been transmitted by 
tradition to their descendants, hut they would 
not allow that "Revelation exists at present in any 
other form, and set aside the Bible without troub- 
ling themselves to examine it, just as they set 
aside everything else professing to be part of a 
supernatural system, as being a priori impossible. 
Very similar was the treatment of lloly Scripture 
by Hobbes [a.i>. 15SS-1G7U] and Spinoza [a.d. 
1632-1077], botli of whom may be said rather to 
have ignored it than to have made any elaborate 
attempt to refute its statements or to reconcile 
them with their own philosophical systems.. 

The earliest writer, indeed, who set himself 
svstematically to oppose received opinions respect- 
ing Holy Scripture from the Rationalist point of 
view, as distinguished from that of the Deists, 
was a French Calvinist named De la Peyrere 
[a.o. 1 594-1 07 G], who published a work entitled 
Pnrarfamitco , in the year 1G55, in which he 
anticipated many of the criticisms that have been 
put forth as if they were new in modern days. 
This author, says Lceky, “ who fully admitted, 
though lie endeavoured to restrict, the sphere of 
the miraculous, had been struck by some diffi- 
culties connected with the ordinary doctrine of 
original sin, and by some points in which science 
seemed to clash with the assertions of the Old 
Testament ; and he endeavoured to meet them 
by altogether isolating the Biblical history from 
the general current of human affairs. Adam, he 
maintained, was not the father of the human 
race, but simply the progenitor of tne Jews, and 
the whole antediluvian history is only that of a 
single people. Thus the antiquity which the 
Pastern nations claimed might be admitted, and 
the principal difficulties attending the Deluge 
were dissolved. It was altogether a mistake to 
suppose that death and sickness and suffering 
were the consequences of the transgression. Adam 
Had by this act simply incurred spiritual penalties, 
which descended upon the Jews. 4 In the day 
thou eatest thou shalt die,’ could not have been 
meant literally, because it was not literally ful- 
filled ; nor can the curse upon the serpent, be- 
cause the motion of the serpent along the ground 
is precisely that which its conformation implies. 
The existence of men who were not of the family 
of Adam is shadowed obscurely in many passages, 
but appears decisively in the history of Cain, who 
feared to wander forth least men should kill 
him, and who built a city at a time when, accord- 
ing to the common view, he was almost alone in 
the world. The mingling of the sons of God and 
the daughters of men means the intermarriage 
between the two races. The Deluge is an absolute 
impossibility if regarded as universal, but not at 
all surprising if regarded as a partial inundation. 
Proceeding to the history of a later period, La 
Peyrere in the first place denies the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. In defence of this posi- 
tion lie urges the account of the death of Moses, 
and he anticipates several of those minute criti- 
cisms which in our own day have acquired so great 
a prominence. The phrase, 1 These are the words 
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which Moses spake beyond Jordan/ the notice of 
the city which is called * Jair to the present day/ 
the iron bedstead of Og still shewn in Eabbath, 
the difficulties about the conquest of the Idu- 
mmans, and a few other passages, seem to shew 
that the compilation of these books was long pos- 
terior to the time of Moses, while certain signs 
of chronological confusion which they evince 
render it probable that they are not homogeneous, 
but are formed by the fusion of several distinct 
documents. It should be observed, too, that they 
employ a language of metaphor and of hyperbole 
which has occasionally given rise to misappre- 
hensions, special instances of Providential guid- 
ance being interpreted as absolute miracles. Thus, 
for example, the wool of the Jewish flocks was 
quite sufficient to furnish materials for clothing 
in the desert, and the assertion that the clothes 
of the Jews waxed not old is simply an emphatic 
expression of that extraordinary providence which 
preserved them from all want for forty years in 
the wilderness. At the same time, La Peyrere 
does not deny that the Jewish history is full of 
miracles, but he maintains very strongly that 
these were only local, and that the general course 
of the universe was never disturbed to effect 
them. The prolongation of the day at the com- 
mand of Joshua was not produced by any altera- 
tion in the course of the earth or sun, but was 
simply an atmospheric phenomenon such as is 
sometimes exhibited in the Arctic regions. The 
darkness at the Crucifixion was also local ; the 
retrogression of the shadow on the sundial in the 
reign of Hezekiah did not result from a disturb- 
ance of the order of the heavenly bodies; the 
light that stood over the cradle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star could not possibly mark out 
with precision a house” [Lecky’s Rationalism in 
Europe , i. 323, ed. 18G5]. It cannot be said 
that this comparatively unknown French writer 
founded any school, and lie probably only ex- 
pressed, in an extreme form, the views of many 
whose faith in Holy Scripture had been thoroughly 
shaken, but who were looking for some less shock- 
ing justification of their opinions than that in- 
volved in the theory of the later Deists, that it 
is a mere congeries of impostures. It is however 
a theory which has been adopted by many later 
Rationalists, recommending itself to them by 
leaving open many important questions, such as 
those of the origin of the visible creation and 
especially of man, and also by not interfering in 
any great degree with the narrative of those events 
given in Holy Scripture. 

II. English Freethinkers. — The Deists and 
Freethinkers were necessarily Rationalists, and 
there is, unhappily, a regular succession of Eng- 
lish writers of this extreme rationalizing class 
from the middle of the seventeenth century down 
to Ilume and Gibbon, whose writings belong to 
the last half of the eighteenth. This school of 
Rationalists may be said to begin with Charles 
Blount [a.d. 1654-93], the third son of Sir Henry 
Pope Blount, who was himself known as a scep- 
tical writer. The “ Anima Mundi” of Charles 
Blount, in the writing of which lie is supposed 
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to have been assisted by bis father, was pro- 
fessedly intended to vindicate Christianity against 
Paganism, by shewing the errors of the latter 
respecting the immortality of the soul. Put it 
is, in reality, a keen ironical attack upon the 
Scriptural doctrine of the soul, and was probably 
put into such a form that it might more easily 
obtain the license for printing which was neces- 
sary at the time of its publication, in the year 
1G79. Of a similar character was his “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” which, by arguments 
against heathen sacrifices, endeavoured to prove 
that Christianity was an invention of priests. 
In a similar ironical style Blount attacked the 
miracles of Holy Scripture in his notes to an 
edition of “ The Two First Books of Pliilostratus ” 
on the Life and Miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, 
which was published in the year 1680, and to 
which he prefixed a motto from Seneca — “ Cum 
omnia in incerto sint, fave tibi et crede quod 
mavis” — strikingly illustrative of the Rational- 
ist’s standpoint. 1 Blount wrote many smaller 
works, which had much influence in inoculating 
the educated classes with nationalist principles 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His “ Oracles of Reason ” made its appear- 
ance in 1693, under the editorship of his friend 
Gildon, shortly after its author had put an end 
to his life by suicide, because his deceased wife’s 
sister refused to marry him. In this last work 
he borrowed largely, without acknowledgment, 
from the writings of De la Peyrere. 

Shortly after the death of Charles Blount, an 
author equally bold — and like him a member of 
a Homan Catholic family, though subsequently a 
Protestant Dissenter — made his appearance in 
the same field of anticliristian literature. This 
was John Toland [a.d. 1669-1722], who pub- 
lished in the year 1693 a volume entitled 
“ Christianity not Mysterious,” the object of 
which is fully shewn by its second title, “ A 
Discourse shewing there is nothing in the Gospel 
contrary to reason nor above it ; and that no 
Christian doctrine can be properly called a 
Mystery.” This work was very notorious in 
its day, and was answered by as many as fifty- 

1 Apollonius Tyanseus is said to have been bom at 
Tyana in Cappadocia about the time of the Christian 
era, and to have lived until nearly the end of the first 
century, being thus exactly contemporary with St. John, 
and living through the time of our Lord and His other 
apostles. His life was written about a hundred years 
after his death, by a rhetorician named Philostratus, who 
seems to have mingled a few facts with a large amount 
of fiction, and especially to have imitated the Gospel 
miracles with the view of setting up Apollonius as a 
heathen rival of Christ. The birth of Apollonius is 
announced to his mother beforehand by Proteus, who 
himself becomes incarnate : a choir of swans is heard 
singing for joy on the occasion of his birth : he casts out 
devils, raises the dead to life, heals the sick, appears 
and disappears in a supernatural manner, and a Divine 
voice was heard calling him at his death. The Eclec- 
tics of tlie third and fourth centuries set up a comparison 
between Apollonius and our Lord, but the idea seems to 
have lain dormant until it was revived by Lord Herbert 
and Blount. For an examination of this comparison see 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System , iv. 15 ; More’s Mystery 
of Godliness , iv. 9-12 ; Baur’s Apollon, von Tyana und 
Chridus ; and Bitter’s Gesclti elite der Phil. iv. 492. 
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four wiiters in England, France, and Germany 
during the following half century. It is not a 
work of high talent, hut its enunciation of the 
nationalist theory was plain and undisguised ; 
mid it was thus intelligible to a much wider 
circle of readers than the irony of Blount or the 
philosophy of Hobbes had been. 

Toland also endeavoured to lessen the authority 
of the Hew Testament by a book to which he 
gave the title of “ Amyntor,” published in 1698. 
In this he classed the apocryphal Gospels, and 
other works of a similar character to the num- 
ber of eighty, with the authentic Gospels, pre- 
tending that there was no better evidence for 
the truth of the latter than of the former. 
[Toland.] 

Lord Shaftesbury [a.d. 1671-1713] was an 
elegant writer, who gave a certain amount of 
lofty patronage to practical Christianity, as some- 
thing to be admired and to be thought of rather 
favourably than otherwise, hut who at tlie same 
time endeavoured to destroy its force and in- 
fluence as an historical and intellectual religion, 
and thus drew nearer to the type of the modern 
nationalist school than any of his predecessors. 
His “ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times,” in three volumes, appeared in the 
year 1711, and contained so much that is con- 
trary to the received principles of Christianity as 
to elicit even from Voltaire the declaration that 
he was too hitter an opponent of it. Bishop 
Warbnrton lias also handed down an opinion of 
Pope that Lord Shaftesbury’s writings had done 
more harm to revealed religion in England than 
all the other works of infidelity put together. 
His criticisms on Holy Scripture are principally 
contained in the third volume of the “ Character- 
istics,” in which there are disquisitions on 
“ Scepticism,” the “ History of Religion,” “ In- 
spiration,” and other kindred subjects; hut 
throughout the other volumes also he deals 
with every part of Revelation in the most con- 
temptuous manner, and the highest place which 
he allows to it is that of a collection of works, 
established in use for purposes of order and 
government by public authority. The general 
tone of Lord Shaftesbury’s Rationalism may he 
seen by his statement that the suspicion was 
natural to intellectual man “ that the holy 
records themselves were no other than the pure 
invention and artificial compliment of an in- 
terested party, in behalf of the richest corpora- 
tion and most profitable monopoly which could 
be erected in the world ” [Shaftesb. Charact. 
iii. 336]. This 11 suspicion,” which was rather 
a foregone conclusion than what it was called, 
Shaftesbury endeavoured to corroborate by critical 
objections against the Scriptures drawn from the 
variety of readings and of interpretations, from 
supposed interpolations and fraudulent dealings 
with the text ; and in these objections he antici- 
pated many of those that have been offered by 
modern writers. 

Another layman belonging to the higher 
classes, Anthony Collins [a.d. 1676-1729], a con- 
temporary of Lord Shaftesbury, carried still 
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further the principles of tlio Freethinkers, as 
the Nationalist school now bog.an to bo named 
in "England. His first ]mblication was an “Essay 
concerning the use of Reason in Propositions the 
evidence whereof depends upon Human Testi- 
mony,” published anonymously in 1709, and 
this was followed by many tracts and larger 
works, also anonymous, the last being a volume 
“ On the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion,” and on “ The Quotations made from the 
Old Testament in the Xew,” which did not 
appear until after his death. In his “ Discourse 
on Kreethinking ” Collins also declares his 
opinions as to the result of a “rational” ex- 
amination into the authority of Holy Scripture, 
and places the latter on the same footing as the 
Vedas, the Koran, and other “sacred books.” 
Collins maintained, most uncritically, that the 
Gospels had undergone a general alteration in 
the sixth century ; but he also maintained that 
the narrative which they contain had no founda- 
tion in fact, but was based upon the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and that the whole New 
Testament was of an allegorical and not a literal 
character. 

Among those who learned at the feet of these 
Freethinking laymen was Matthew Tindal [a.d. 

1 Go 7-1 733], a Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Thomas Woolston [a.d. 1669-1733], 
a clerical Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

Tindal (who was a Roman Catholic during the 
reign of James II.) reproduced many of the 
arguments of Shaftesbury against the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures in his “ Christianity as 
old as the Creation,” published in 1730. The 
object of this work was to establish the theory of 
the 2s at ur a lists, that what they called “natural 
religion,” i.e. the guidance of reason and feeling, 
as originally given to mankind, is sufficient for 
all human necessities. True religion being thus 
established in a complete and in its only obliga- 
tory form at the Creation, any subsequent 
Revelation would be wholly unnecessary, and 
Christianity becomes surplusage. 

Woolston was chiefly notorious for his “ Dis- 
course on the Miracles of our Saviour in view of 
the present controversy between Infidels and 
Apostates,” Collins being the Infidel, and bis 
opponents tlio Apostates. These Discourses 
came out in the form of six “Letters” during 
the years 1727-29, and obtained so rapid a cir- 
culation as to run into twelve editions in two or 
three years. Voltaire states, apparently from 
personal knowledge, that 30,000 of them were 
sold, and that large numbers were sent to 
America. Swift notices their great popularity 
in his biting poem “ On the Death of Dr. Swift, 
written in November 1731,” in the following 
lines, which be puts into the mouth of Lin tot 
the bookseller, who cannot find a copy of the 
1 >ean’s writings, tor they are already out of fashion, 
but who oifers among other publications these 
letters of Woolston on the Miracles. 

“ lit re's Wolston’s tracts the twelfth edition ; 

’Tis read hy every politician ; 
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The country members when in town. 

To all their boroughs send them down ; 

You never met a tiling so smart ; 

The courtiers have them all by heart : 

Those maids of honour who can read, 

Are taught to use them for their creed. 

# * * * 
lie does an honour to his gown, 

P»y bravely running priestcraft down. 

He shews, as sure as God’s in Glo'ster, 

That Hoses was a grand imposter ; 

That all his miracles were cheats, 

Performed as jugglers do their feats ; 

The Church had never such a writer, 

A shame he has not got a mitre.” 

Woolston was tried for blasphemy and con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment, with a fine of 
XI 50. If he could have found sureties for his 
good behaviour he would have been released 
from prison, but freedom of thought does not 
generally develope freedom of fellowship, and 
numerous as were Woolston’s readers no two 
could be found liberal enough to become his 
sureties, and he died in prison. 

The character of Woolston was a very con- 
temptible one, and bis notorious work is no 
better. The general substance of it is that all 
Scripture is allegorical. This he alleges, not in 
the sense of Origen and other early writers, who 
maintained a primary literal sense, and made the 
allegorical sense only secondary; for "Woolston 
maintained that Scripture has no literal sense, 
and that all its seemingly historical narratives are 
in reality mere allegories. “When he wants to 
utter grosser blasphemies than in his own person 
he dares, or than would befit the standing-point 
which he had assumed from whence to assault 
Revelation, he introduces a Jewish Rabbi, and 
suffers him to speak without restraint, himself 
only observing, * This is what an adversary might 
say; to these accusations we Christians expose 
ourselves, so long as we cleave to the historic 
letter ; ave can only escape them by forsaking 
that, and holding fast the allegorical meaning 
alone. 5 . . . lie is dealing with the miracle of the 
man sick of the palsy, who was let through the 
broken roof of the house where Jesus was, and 
thereupon healed [Mark ii. 1-12]. Rut how, he 
asks, should there have been such a crowd to 
hear Jesus preach at Capernaum, where He was 
so well known, and so little admired ! And then, 
if there was that crowd, what need of such urgent 
baste 1 ? It was but waiting an hour or two till the 
multitude had dispersed ; ‘ I should have thought 
their faith might have worked patience.' Why 
did not Jesus tell the people to make way ! Would 
they not have done so readily, since to see a 
miracle was the very thing they wanted 1 How 
should the pulleys, ropes, and ladder have been 
at hand to haul him up 1 ? How strange thut they 
should have had hatchets and hammers ready to 
break through the spars and rafters of the roof, 
and stranger still, that the good man of the house 
should have endured, without a remonstrance, 
his property to be so injured ! How did those 
below escape without injury from the falling tiles 
and plaster! And, if there were a door in the 
roof, as some, to mitigate tlio difficulty, tell us, 
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why did not Jesus go up to the roof, and there 
speak the healing word, and so spare all this 
trouble, damage, and danger V* As for his alle- 
gorical meaning, Woolston considers that “ By 
the palsy of this man is signified a 1 dissoluteness 
of morals and unsteadiness of faith and principles, 
which is the condition of mankind at present, who 
want Jesus’ help for the cure of it.’ The four 
hearers are the four Evangelists, ‘ on whose faith 
and doctrine mankind is to he carried unto 
Christ.’ The house to the top of which he is to 
he carried is ‘ the intellectual edifice of the world, 
otherwise called Wisdom’s house.’ But ‘ to the 
sublime sense of the Scriptures, called the top of 
the house, is the man to he taken ; he is not to 
abide in the low and literal sense of them.’ Then 
if he dare to ‘ open the house of Wisdom, he 
will presently be admitted to the presence and 
knowledge of Jesus’” [Trench on the Miracles, 
82, ed. 1850]. Such irrational stuff as this has 
become the daily pabulum of many more modern 
“ nationalists,” and in the earlier half of the last 
century, when it was comparatively novel, there 
was doubtless a large class of persons of a similar 
kind whose reasoning powers had been imperfectly 
educated, and who took such folly for wisdom 
because it looked deep, and they could not see 
below its surface to discern its absurd shallowness. 

This unworthy clergyman was, however, far 
eclipsed by one who became the great exponent 
of the true office which Beason holds in matters of 
religion, Joseph Butler [a.d. 1692-1752], who sub- 
sequently became Bishop of Durham, and whose 
“ Analogy of Beligion, Natural and Bevealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature,” was pub- 
lished in the year 1736. This profound and solid 
work may be said to have extinguished National- 
ism in England for a century, except so far as it 
was represented directly in the Essays of Hume 
and the fleeting writings of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and indirectly in the grand historical volumes of 
Gibbon. [Lechler’s Geschichte des Evglischen 
Dei sinus. Sceptics. Dict. of Theol., Deism.] 

III. German BxVTIONalists. The rough foot- 
ings of German Nationalism were laid by Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, but the upper courses of the founda- 
tion were more methodically arranged by Wolff 
and Sender. 

Christian Wolff [a.d. 1679-1754], a native of 
Breslau, became Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Halle in the year 1707, and on the 
recommendation of Leibnitz. For some years 
Wolff employed himself entirely upon the duties 
of his office, and the production of mathematical 
text-books. His mind was always bent, however, 
towards theological studies, and before long he 
came to the conclusion that true theology must 
be a science which could be followed out with 
mathematical exactness of demonstration, and that 
only when so followed out could theology be true. 
He writes of himself, “ Having been devoted to 
the study of theology by a vow” — that of his 
father before he was born — “ I had also chosen 
it for myself, and my intention has all along been 
to serve God in the ministry, even after I bad 
become Professor at Halle, until at length I was led 
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away from it against my will, God having arranged 
circumstances in such a manner that I could not 
carry out my intention. But having lived in my 
native place, Breslau, among the Catholics, and 
having perceived from my very childhood the 
zeal of the Lutherans and Catholics against each 
other, the idea was always agitating my mind, 
whether it would not be possible so distinctly to 
exhibit theological truth that it would not admit 
of any contradiction. When afterwards I learned 
that the mathematicians were so sure of their 
ground that every one must acknowledge it to be 
true, 1 became anxious to study mathematics for 
the sake of the method, in order to give diligence 
to reduce theology to incontrovertible certainty.” 
The inevitable corollary of this principle followed, 
namely, that what cannot be proved to demonstra- 
tion, as a mathematical truth may be proved, 
cannot be true : and thus everything that is mys- 
terious in religion must at once be swept away. 

In the year 1719 Wolff published his “ National 
Thoughts on God, the World, the Soul of Man, 
and Being in general;” and, in the following 
year, his “ Moral Philosophy,” shortly succeeded 
by a volume on “ Civil and Political Philosophy.” 
These works raised great opposition to Wolff 
among the Pietists, who then formed the most in- 
fluential party at Halle, and this opposition was 
brought to a climax by a controversy which arose 
out of a lecture on the Morals of Confucius, in 
which he enthusiastically praised the philosopher. 
Court influences were also brought to bear against 
him, and at length, in November 1723, the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William I., deprived Wolff 
of bis professorship, and ordered him to leave the 
kingdom within forty-eight hours. For seventeen 
years he resided at Marburg and Cassell, where 
he published many philosophical works, and 
especially his “ Natural Theology,” which ap- 
peared in the year 1737, and in which the supre- 
macy of Beason over Bevelation was boldly as- 
serted. On this point Wolff maintained that a 
Divine Bevelation cannot contradict reason and 
experience, nor command anything which is op- 
posed to the laws of nature. But whose reason 
and experience are to be taken as the standard, 
or where the code of the “ laws of nature ” is to 
be found, he does not state. The inevitable re- 
sult of accepting such a principle must be that 
those who adopt it subordinate Bevelation to 
their own individual reason and experience, how- 
ever narrow and untrained they may be. 

Wolff -was recalled to Prussia, and restored to 
his Professorship at Halle in the year 1740 by 
Frederick the Great, and became extremely popu- 
lar as a leader of thought. His application of 
mathematical reason to philosophy and theology 
fell in with the tone of the age, and thus the 
Wolffian system quickly took possession of the 
German mind. “The system,” says Professor 
Farrar, “ soon became universally dominant. Its 
orderly method possessed the fascination which 
belongs to any Encyclopaedic view of human 
knowledge. . . . The evil effects which it sub- 
sequently produced in reference to religion were 
due only to the point of view which it ultimately 
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induced. Like Locke’s work on the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, it stimulated speculation con- 
cerning revelation. By suggesting attempts to 
deduce a priori the necessary character of reli- 
gious truths, it turned men’s attention more than 
ever away from spiritual religion to theology. The 
attempt to demonstrate everything caused dogmas 
to be viewed apart from their practical aspect ; 
and men being compelled to discard the previous 
method of drawing philosophy out of Scripture, 
an independent philosophy was created, and 
Scripture compared with its discoveries. Philo- 
sophy no longer relied on Scripture, but Scrip- 
ture rested on philosophy. Dogmatic theology 
was made a part of metaphysical philosophy. 
This was the mode in which Wolffs philosophy 
ministered indirectly to the creation of the dis- 
position to make scriptural dogmas submit to 
reason, which was denominated Rationalism ” 
[Farrar’s Bampt. Led. 215]. 

Still further, however, was this principle of 
the Rationalist school developed by John Solo- 
mon Sender [a.d. 1725-1791], who is generally 
considered as the father of modern Rationalism. 
This title does not, in reality, belong to him or 
to any other particular person, for modern 
Rationalism originated with many minds as has 
already been shewn. But that special school of 
Rationalists who busy themselves with the de- 
structive criticism of Iloly Scripture may justly 
look lip to Sender as their modern founder. 

Sender was brought up as a strict Pietist, but 
was unsettled in his opinions by the teaching of 
Bmimgarten, who had succeeded Wolff at Halle, 
to which university Sender was sent from Saal- 
fcld, his native place. At the age of twenty-six 
he was appointed Professor of Theology at Halle, 
and so continued for forty years. During that 
time he sent as many as one hundred and 
seventy-one different publications into the world, 
a proof of much industry, but a sign also of much 
haste and superficiality. 

Ho man had ever previously shewn so thorough 
and unflinching a determination as Sender shewed 
in the “free handling” of Iloly Scripture. His 
first attack was on the Canon ; and the result of 
his labours appears in conclusions which get rid 
of nearly every book of the Bible. The Penta- 
teuch he determined to be a collection of legends, 
Genesis especially being made up of broken 
fragments which were all that survived of the 
early fictions of our race. The Books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, the Kings, and Daniel are too 
doubtful to be of much value. The Books of 
( hronicles, Ruth, Lzra, Hehemiah, Esther, and 
the Song of Solomon cannot be accepted at all 
as what they profess to be; and the Proverbs, 
though they may possibly have been written by 
Solomon, arc more likely to have been written 
by unknown authors of moderate literary potvors. 
The authenticity of the Gospels is very doubtful, 
the Catholic Epistles are a late production, and 
the Revelation was composed by some fanatic 
who had nothing to do with St. John. 

Sender is also credited with the invention of 
the Positive Accommodation theory, which first 


appears in the preface to his Paraphrase of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. According to 
this theory our Lord and His Apostles accom- 
modated their teaching, in many points, to the 
prevailing opinions of those whom they taught 
that they might the more certainly win them. 
Thus it happens that the Divine Teacher said 
many things which are not to be taken as literal 
truths, and many such things also enter into the 
records of the Hew Testament. When the 
resurrection of the dead and the last judgment 
are spoken of, they are not spoken of as real 
facts, nor are angels or devils mentioned as real 
beings. The Jews believed in these things, and 
so Christ and His Apostles accommodated their 
teaching to the current superstitions of the time 
as matters of no consequence, that they might 
by such concessions gain the more influence in 
matters which they did consider important. 

A third way in which Semler used his de- 
structive criticism was by distinguishing between 
that which he judged to be only local and 
temporary in Scripture, and that which he con- 
sidered universal and permanent. Many portions 
of the historical and the prophetical books were 
written for particular people and times, and when 
the persons and the age had passed away these 
parts of Scripture had no further application to 
any one, either in ancient or modern days. This 
theory by itself opens limitless fields of scepticism 
respecting Holy Scripture, for no more ready or 
plausible explanation could be given of any 
difficult or unacceptable passage than that it 
was “local” and “temporary,” its sense or its im- 
portance having long since passed away. 

It was thus that in his “Apparatus for the liberal 
Interpretation of the Old Testament,” in his four 
volumes on the Canon, and in many successive 
works of a similar character, Semler laid broad 
foundations for the “ historieo-critieal” school of 
later generations to build upon. He may also 
be said to have been the first to have carried 
out fully and unflinchingly the principle which 
others had acted upon, but had scarcely dared to 
proclaim aloud, that the Bible is a book which 
may be as freely criticised as any other book, and 
which is to be judged by the same rules. It was 
a principle likely to be snatched up with eager- 
ness by the vain and self-confident; and much 
of the later Rationalism of Germany has arisen 
from the unwholesome pleasure which a people 
of literary tastes felt in their liberation from those 
restraints in regard to the Bible which had 
checked “free handling,” while it was regarded 
as a collection of sacred writings whose special 
characteristics placed them in a different category 
from all others, and distinguished that book 
above all books as The Book. 

It was while Semler was thus undermining 
the authority of Revelation that Lessing pub- 
lished the famous “ Wolfenbuttel Fragments,” 
which carried disbelief in the Scriptures further 
towards a general disbelief in the received truths 
of religion than had been done by Semler. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing [a.d. 1729-1781] 
had already attained considerable literary dis- 
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tinction, but being always in debt and trouble 
from his improvident habits, was glad in 1770 
to accept an appointment as librarian to the 
Duke of Wolfenbuttel. In the ducal library 
of which he had charge Lessing discovered a 
manuscript work, written some years previously 
by Hermann Samuel Reimarus [a.d. 1G94-17G5], 
Professor of Hebrew and Mathematics at Ham- 
burg. This work was entitled “A Vindication 
of the Rational Worshippers of God,” and had 
been privately circulated among his friends by 
Reimarus in manuscript. Lessing extracted from 
the copy which fell into his hands seven of the 
more important or most telling passages, and 
printed them successively under the title of 
“ Fragments from the Library of Wolfenbuttel,” 
between the years 1774 and 1778. These 
pamphlets caused a sensation in the Germany of 
that period similar to that caused by “ Essays 
and Reviews” in England three generations 
later ; and in both cases it w r as the boldness with 
which received beliefs were contradicted that 
drew attention to productions otherwise not re- 
markable. 

According to the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, 
“ the historical evidences of Christianity and of 
the doctrine of inspiration are clad in such a 
garb of superstition that they do not merit the 
credence of sensible men. The confessions 
framed at different periods of the history of the 
Church have savoured far more of human weak- 
ness than of Divine knowledge. They bear but 
slight traces of Biblical truth. The Trinity is 
incomprehensible, and the heart should not feel 
bound to lean upon what Reason ca'nnot fathom. 
Nearly all the Old Testament history is a string 
of legends and myths which an advanced age 
should indignantly reject. Christ never intended 
to establish a permanent religion ; and the work 
of His Apostles was something unanticipated by 
Himself. His design was to restore Judaism to 
its former state, throw off the Roman yoke, and 
declare Himself King. His public entry into 
Jerusalem was designed to be H is installation as 
a temporal King ; but he failed in His depend- 
ence upon popular support, and instead of attain- 
ing a throne He died upon the Cross. Belief in 
Scriptural records is perfectly natural to the 
Christian, for lie has imbibed it from education 
and training. Reason is forestalled in the ordin- 
ary education of children ; they are baptized 
before they are old enough to exercise their own 
reasoning faculties. Faith in Scripture testimony 
is really of no greater value than the belief of 
the Mahometan or Jew in their oracles, unless 
Reason be permitted to occupy the seat of judg- 
ment.” [Hurst’s Hist. Ration. 127.] 

In the midst of such elements of unbelief as 
are here indicated arose the modern Critical 
School of Germany, and their influence is shewn 
in nearly every one cf its writers. Ernesti [a.d. 
1707-1781] and Michaelis [a.d. 1717-1791] by 
their narrow application of philological criticism 
to the New and Old Testament 1 had prepared 

1 Ernesti’s Institutio interpretis Novi Tcstamcnti was 
published in 1761, Michaelis’ Commentaries on the Laws 
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the way for Sender; Eiehhorn [a.d. 1752-1827] 
followed in the same track ; and it was only 
natural that from such teachers a younger and 
still more daring school should spring, ready to 
apply the caustic acid of such criticism as their 
masters had invented to every page of the Bible. 
The best of this younger school was Ernest 
Rosenmiiller [a.d. 17G8-1835], Professor of Arabic 
and Oriental Literature at Leipsic, whose u Scholia 
in Vetus Testamentum,” even in their unfinished 
state, extended to twenty -three volumes. Far 
more advanced representatives of it appeared 
in Heinrich Paulus [a.d. 17G1-1851], who was 
Professor of Exegesis and Church History at 
Heidelberg for the last forty years of his life ; 
in Frederick Schleiermacher [a.d. 17G8-1834], 
Professor of Theology in the new University 
of Berlin from its opening in 1810 until his 
death ; and above all in David Frederick Strauss 
[a.d. 1808 — •■'], whose “ Life of Jesus,” published 
in the year 1835, reduced the wdiole Gospel to 
an agglomeration of myths. Among the lesser 
lights of the same school were Rohr, whose 
“ Letters on Rationalism ” were published at 
Aachen in 1813, and Wegscheider, whose “In- 
stitutions of Dogmatic Theology” appeared in 
1815 at Halle. 

The manner in which this younger school of 
critics developed from the elder, and in which 
(while often repudiating their interpretation) they 
extended the range of destructive criticism which 
their teachers had originated, may be shortly illus- 
trated. 

Rosenmiiller is commenting on the sixteenth 
chapter of Numbers, and treats in due course of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Michaelis, he 
tells us, “ thinks that an earthquake took place, 
which Moses as a messenger from God could fore- 
see. But others (Rosenmiiller omits their names, 
and they are not worth inquiring for) thinks 
that Moses had taken care privily to undeimine 
the whole of the ground on which the tents of 
the sinners were, and that thus there was no 
wonder either that they fell in or that they 
should know they would. But, says Rosen- 
muller, with great calmness, these writers did 
not consider how such a thing cpuld be done 
privately in the midst of so many men, and in 
the course of a single day. Being discontented 
with this wise explanation, he gives at some 
length Eichhorn’s. Eiehhorn thinks that the 
three offenders were burned alive with their pro- 
perty by order of Moses, and if we will interpret 
verses 31 and 32 according to the style of speak- 
ing and thinking among the ancients, he does 
not see that they contradict his theory. 

“ Paulus gives a dissertation on the miracle of 
the tribute money and the fish. 4 What sort of 
a miracle is it/ says Paulus, 4 which is commonly 
found here? I will not say a miracle of about 
sixteen or twenty groschen ’ ” [2s. 6d.] “ 4 for the 
greatness of the value does not make the great- 
ness of the miracle. But it may be observed [1] 
that as, first, Jesus received in general support 

of Moses in 1773, and his Lit rod action to the N. T. t 
in loin’ volumes, in 1780, both written in Germany. 
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from many persons (Judas kept tho stock, John 
xii. G) in tho same way as the Rabbis frequently 
livo from such donations ; as, secondly, so many 
pious women provided for the wants of Jesus ; 
as, finally, the claim did not occur at any remote 
place, but at Capernaum, where Christ had 
friends, a miracle for about a thaler would cer- 
tainly have been superfluous. But [2] it would 
not only have been snperiluous and paltry, — it 
would have taught this principle, that Peter, even 
when he could have remedied his necessities easily 
in other ways, might and ought to reckon on a 
miraculous interference of the Deity, a notion 
which would entirely contradict the fundamental 
principle of Jesus on the interference of the 
Deity. . . . There is a great deal more of this, 
after which Paulus considers the narration, and 
shews that there is nothing of a miraculous 
appearance in it ; for that if there had been, ‘ the 
fiery Peter would not have been cold-blooded at 
such a miracle,’ but would have expressed him- 
self as in Luke v. 8 ; that in the whole aim and 
tone of the narration there is no appearance of 
any wondering; that Christ only meant to give 
a moral lesson, viz. that we are not, if we can 
avoid it by trifling sacrifices, to give offence to 
our brethren : that He probably reasoned thus 
with Peter, ‘ Though there is no real occasion 
for us to pay the tribute, yet as we may be 
reckoned as enemies of the Temple, and not 
attended to when we wish to teach what is good, 
why should not you, who are a fisherman, and 
can easily do it, go and get enough to pay the 
demand 1 Go then to the sea, cast your hook, 
and take up 7 rpwrov t\6vv, the first and best fish. 
Peter was not to stay longer at his work this 
time than to gain the required money. 7rpw7o s 
often refers not to number hut to time, and IxOw 
may undoubtedly he taken as a collective. Peter 
must either have caught so many fish as would 
be reckoned worth a stater at Capernaum (so 
near to a sea rich in fish), or one so large and 
fine as would have been valued at that sunn’ ” 
The command “ Open his mouth ” is then 
learnedly explained as being for the purpose of 
taking the hook out. [Pose’s State of Pro- 
testantism in Germany , 131, ed. 1829.] 

In a similar manner Paulus explains the 
miracle of Christ walking on the sea. “ 1 The 
fact is,’ he says, 4 that when Christ saw that 
the wind was contrary, He did not wish to sus- 
tain the inconvenience of such a voyage, hut 
walked along the shore, and resolved to pass the 
disciples as the wind was against them. They 
coasted the shore from the state of the weather, 
and when they saw Him walking on the land they 
were frightened, and, on their calling out, Christ 
desired Peter, who as a fisherman was a good 
swimmer, to swim ashore to ascertain that it was 
lie; Peter ran round to the proper side of the 
ship and jumped into the sea. When he was 
frightened by the violence of the waves, Christ, 
Who was standing on the shore, put, out His hand 
and caught him’” [ibid. 135]. 

“ Ammon, in his preface to JErnesti’s Institutes, 
has given a dissertation on miracles in general, 


and wipes them away by wholesale. In Matt, 
iii. 17, it was thunder. In Acts ix. 4, St. Paul 
was in a transport. In Matt. viii. 3, KaOapiaai is 
to declare one pure. In xiv. 23, he explains the 
passage, first, ‘ to walk on the shallows,’ and 
then 1 to swim.’ In John xix. 34, viWw is to 
strike. In Luke xxiv. 40, it is quite clear that 
the nails were not driven through the hands or 
feet. Some miracles arose from the fancy of the 
sick, as Luke viii. 40; Acts v. 18, xiii. 12, xvi. 
8, xix. 12. Some arise from mistaken opinions 
or embellishment on the part of the Apostles. 
The temptation of Christ is only an exaggerated 
account of various conflicts of opinions from 
which He suffered. The story of Ananias and 
Sapphira was merely an ornamented account of 
the fact that Ananias died of fear in a meeting of 
the Apostles, and his wife followed soon after” 
[ibid. 136]. 

In a similar manner this school of “Ra- 
tionalists” — one cannot use the name for such 
interpreters without a smile at the absurd self- 
deception which its assumption involved — ex- 
plained away everything relating to the history 
of our Lord. They set Him forth in general, 
though not always, as a pattern of moral goodness, 
but eliminated from the evangelical account of 
Him every trace of the supernatural. So Rohr 
in his Letters on Rationalism represents the 
Saviour as a great genius, the blossom of His age 
and generation, and unsurpassed in wisdom by 
any one before or after Him. His origin, culture, 
deeds, and experience are yet veiled, and the 
accounts we have of Him are so distorted by 
rhapsody that we cannot reach a clear conception 
of Him. He had a rare acquaintance with man- 
kind, and studied the Old Testament carefully. 
He possessed a large measure of tact, imagination, 
judgment, wisdom, and power. His wisdom 
was the product of unbiassed reason, a sound 
heart, and freedom from scholastic prejudices, 
lie knew how to seize upon the best means for 
the attainment of His human purposes. He em- 
braced in His plan a universal religion, and to 
this He made all things minister. All His 
doctrines were borrowed from the Old Testament; 
and the most admirable can he found as far hack 
as the time of Moses. He performed no real 
miracles, but things which He did seemed 
miraculous to those who witnessed them. He 
uttered no real prophecies, but His mind was so 
full of the future that some of His predictions 
came to pass, because they were made with a 
keen natural foresight which drew correct con- 
clusions as to what would happen. His cures 
were effected by His skill as a physician, every 
Jew of that day having some medical knowledge, 
and His being above the average. Ilis Apostles 
propagated Christianity because of the influence 
which He had gained with them ; hut His fame 
would have been little if Paul had not arisen to 
carry it beyond Palestine; but, after all, the 
spread of Christianity was not more remarkable 
than that of Mahometanism. To wind up his 
theory of Christ, Rohr apostrophizes Him as one 
of his own school, calling Him a Rationalist of 
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pure, clear, sound reason, free from prejudice, of 
ready perceptions, great love of truth and warm 
sympathies, an exalted picture of intellectual 
and moral greatness. “Who,” he adds, “would 
not bow before Thee,” as if such ail adoration of 
this made-up character fully answered the re- 
quirements of that Christianity whose first prin- 
ciple is the worship of the historical Christ. 

Very few of the philosophical writers of Ger- 
many can he said, however, to have any faith in 
our Lord as such faith has ordinarily been 
understood in the Christian world. “ If Christ 
could have been ignored, He would have been 
ignored in Protestant Germany, when Christian 
faith had been eaten out of the heart of that 
country by the older nationalism. Yet scarcely 
any German ‘ thinker’ of note can be named who 
has not projected what is termed a Christology. 
The Christ of Kant is the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, and as such, we are told, He is to be care- 
fully distinguished from the historical Jesus, 
since of this ideal alone, and in a transcendental 
sense, can the statements of the orthodox creed 
be predicated. The Christ of Jacobi is a religious 
ideal, and worship addressed to the historical 
Jesus is denounced as sheer idolatry, unless be- 
neath the recorded manifestation the ideal itself 
be discerned and honoured. According to Fichte, 
on the contrary, the real interest of philosophy 
in Jesus is historical and not metaphysical; 
Jesus first possessed an insight into the absolute 
unity of the being of man -with that of God, and 
in revealing this insight He communicated the 
highest knowledge which man can possess. Of 
the later Pantheistic philosophers, Schelling pro- 
claims that the Christian theology is hopelessly 
in error when it teaches that at a particular 
moment of time God became Incarnate, since 
God is ‘ external to’ all time, and the Incarna- 
tion of God is an eternal fact. Put Schelling 
contends that the man Christ Jesus is the highest 
point or effort of this eternal Incarnation, and 
the beginning of its real manifestation to men ; 

4 none before Him after such a manner has re- 
vealed to man the Infinite.’ And the Christ of 
Hegel is not the actual Incarnation of God in 
Jesus of Nazareth, but the symbol of His In- 
carnation in humanity at large ” [Liddon’s 
Bampt. Led. 19]. 

The general tone in which the German Ba- 
tionalists now dealt with Holy Scripture at large 
may be seen in the “ Institutiones Dogmatics” 
of Wegscheider, which were first printed ill 1815, 
and which ran through many editions during the 
generation following. “ Whatever narrations,” 
he says, “ especially accommodated to a certain 
age, and relating miracles and mysteries, are 
united with the histories and subject-matter of 
revelation of this kind, these ought to be referred 
to the natural sources and true nature of human 
knowledge. By how much the more clearly the 
author of the Christian religion, not without the 
help of Deity, exhibited to men the ideas of 
reason imbued with true religion, so as to repre- 
sent, as it were, a reflection of the Divine Beason, 
or the Divine Spirit, by so much the more 
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diligently ought man to strive to approach as 
nearly as possible to form that archetype in the 
mind, and to study to imitate it in life and 
manners to the utmost of his ability. Behold 
here the intimate and eternal union and agree- 
ment of Christianity with nationalism. . . . 
The various modes of supernatural revelation 
mentioned in many places of the sacred books 
are to be referred altogether to the notions and 
mythical narrations of every civilized people; and 
this following the suggestion of Holy Scripture 
itself, and therefore to be attributed, as any 
events in the nature of things, to the laws of 
Nature known to us. As to Theophanies, the 
sight of the Infinite Deity is expressly denied ; 
John i. 18; 1 John iv. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Angelophanies, which the Jews of a later date 
substituted for the appearances of God Himself, 
like the narrations of the appearances of demons 
found amongst many nations, are plainly destitute 
of certain historic proofs ; and the names, species, 
and commissions attributed to angels in the 
sacred books, plainly betray their Jewish origin. 

. . . The persuasion concerning the truth of 
that supernatural revelation which rests on the 
testimony of the sacred volume of the Old 
and New Testaments, like every opinion of the 
kind, labours under what is commonly called 
a petitio principii.^ 

A new turn was given to German Nationalism 
by the establishment of the University of Berlin 
in the year 1810, or rather by the appointment 
of Sehleiermacher as the head of its Theological 
faculty. This influential teacher originally be- 
longed to the Calvinistic or “Reformed” section 
of German Protestants, and was brought up 
among Moravians. After giving up his con- 
nection with the latter (among whom he was to 
have become a preacher) he went to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, where he sat at the feet of 
Sender. He became distinguished as a preacher 
at Berlin, but in 1804 was appointed to a Pro- 
fessorship at Halle. In 1807 he returned to 
Berlin, being designated for the Theological Pro- 
fessorship in the projected University, and when 
at last it was opened by King Frederick William, 
Sehleiermacher began there his thirty years’ 
brilliant career in that post. The fashion of the 
time in Germany was then tending towards com- 
prehension, the King projecting the formation of 
an United Church out of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic bodies into which Prussia was divided. 
Schleiermacher’s inclinations ran in the same 
direction, but his attention was turned chiefly 
to a reconciliation of philosophy and theology. 
In attempting this he oscillated very far towards 
the extreme of Rationalism, although on the 
whole his influence tended towards a breaking 
up of the destructive school of criticism in Ger- 
many. He gave little authority to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, alleging that they are 
indebted for their place in our Bible partly to 
the appeals which are made to them in the New 
Testament, and partly to the historic connection 
between Church worship and that of the Syna- 
gogue. The Law of Moses he considered to be 
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altogether uninspired, because it seemed to him 
to be irreconcilable with the goodness ol God ; 
but as the historical books are grounded on t lie 
Law, so they also must bo uninspired. To the 
Old Testament prophecies he allowed some small 
measure of inspiration, Retaining a higher be- 
lief in the 2s ew Testament, and especially having 
a strong faith in a personal Christ, Schleiermacher 
yet considered that the accounts of the miraculous 
Conception, the Resurrection , and the Ascension 
of Christ were not positive truths, but “ outward 
representations of general truths and miracles 
were, with him, only “relatively” miraculous, 
that is, they were wonderful when compared with 
ordinary experiences, but not actually super- 
natural. 

Such principles as these when looked at by 
themselves appear to be very little different from 
those of preceding and avowed Rationalists. Ihit 
viewed by the light of the circumstances in which 
Schleiermacher was placed, — by the theology in 
which he had been trained, by his earnest desire 
for unit}', and by his keen sympathies with both 
the sides which he wished to unite, — his theo- 
logy, unsatisfactory at it is, must be considered 
as that of one who was groping his way back to 
a tinner footing of truth. It is known that his 
own views became more and more developed as 
he grew old, and it is also known that those who 
sat at his feet became more orthodox believers 
than himself. After his death the older school 
of Rationalists gradually became discontented 
with his writings, and the influence of his name 
very soon passed away in Germany, though 
English Rationalists — who take easily to cast-off 
intellectual clothes — long continued to look on 
him as a leader. 

Hegel had passed away three years before 
Schleiermacher, and after his death his followers 
had divided into three parties, which called them- 
selves Right, Centre, and Left Hegelians. The 
Right professed to reconcile the cloudy meta- 
physics of Hegel with orthodox Christianity, the 
Centre professed to be strict followers of their 
master, and the Left were Rationalists of the 
most extreme type. From among the latter 
party arose Strauss, who had sat under both 
Hegel and Schleiermacher, but at the death of 
the latter was only twenty-six years of age, 
though already engaged as a Theological Lecturer 
at Tubingen. A few months laicr, in 1835, 
Strauss published his “ Life of Jesus,” and at 
once achieved an European notoriety by the 
extreme character of his Rationalism. 

In “ Has Leben Jesu,” Strauss endeavours to 
explain the Gospel narratives respecting our 
Lord on the principle of the “ myili,” wherever 
anything appears in them of a supernatural 
ch iractcr. Having adopted a philosophy which 
utterly denied the possibility” of tlic supernatural, 
the theologian who had to deal with the New 
Jestainent was driven to seek for some explanation 
of what he found there; and none of the theories pro- 
pounded by previous Rationalists satisfying him, 
he took a line of his own, and laboured to reduce 
everything in the life of our Lord to a consistent 
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agreement with the theory thus invented. But 
“it is far more,” says Dr. Mill, “ from a desire 
of working on a historical ground the philo- 
sophical principles of his master, than from any 
attachment to mythical theories on their own 
account, that we are clearly to deduce the 
destructive process which Strauss has applied 
to the Life of Jesus” [Mill’s Pantheism, II. i. 
11 ]. 

This destructive process “ eliminates from the 
Gospel most of Christ’s discourses, all of His 
miracles, llis supernatural Birth, and his Resur- 
rection from the grave. The so-called ‘ his- 
torical’ residuum might easily be compressed 
within the limits of a newspaper paragraph, and 
it retains nothing that can rouse a moderate 
measure, I do not say of enthusiasm, but even of 
interest” [Liddon’s Bampt . Led. 220]. The 
general theory of Strauss is that the minds of the 
Jews were in an excited state of expectation at 
the time when Christ appeared among them, and 
that He so far answered to the ideal which they 
had formed of their Messiah from the traditions 
of their fathers, that some of them accepted Him 
as such. His career is viewed as a perfectly 
natural one. Born of humble parents, He was 
baptized by John, collected a few disciples, in- 
veighed against all who opposed Him, and fail- 
ing to maintain Himself against them, suffered 
death at their hands. A good many years after 
His death popular imagination ran wild with 
stories about this obscure Nazarene, and then the 
Gospels were composed, not in accordance with 
the true facts of His life, but to embody these 
popular fancies. The writers of the Gospels did 
not wilfully intend to write down a congeries 
of falsehoods, but not possessing the critical 
faculty they just put down all the stories they 
heard floating about among lovers of the mar- 
vellous, little dreaming of the position which 
their curious but not very clever compilations 
would occupy in the esteem of future generations. 

As for the details of the Gospel narrative, this 
youthful theological lecturer — he was about five- 
and- twenty when his Leben Jesu was written — 
could satisfactorily account for them all. The 
story of John the Baptist’s birth grew out of the 
Old Testament myths of Isaac, Samson, and 
Samuel. That of the miraculous Conception cf 
Jesus is a philosophical, dogmatic myth of early 
Christianity, grounded on a notion taken up from 
Isaiah vii. 14, and agrees with a habit common 
to all nations of assigning some marvellous origin 
to their Divine heroes. The Conception and 
Birth were in reality, the writer alleges, similar 
to those of all other children. The slaughter of 
the Innocents never took place as a fact, but the 
story of it is a poetical plagiarism of the myths 
respecting Nimrod and Pharaoh. The Epiphany 
star was invented to fit in with the alleged pro- 
phecy of Balaam. The Holy Child among the 
doctors was a myth founded on the precocity of 
Moses, Samuel, and Solomon. The miracles of 
Christ “ are the halo of glory with which the 
infant Church gradually and without purposes 
of deceit clothed its Founder and its Head” 
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[Trench on Mir . 84]. The alleged sufferings of 
the Saviour were a myth made up from the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, the older myth of the 
"brazen serpent, and the poetical descriptions 
given in the twenty-second and sixty-ninth 
Psalms. The Resurrection he regards as a myth 
grounded on the necessity under which the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were placed of reconciling His 
fate with the opinions which they had formed of 
Him. “ When once the idea of a resurrection of 
Jesus had been formed in this manner, the great 
event could not have been allowed to happen so 
simply, but must be surrounded and embellished 
with all the pomp that the Jewish imagination 
furnished. The chief ornaments which stood at 
command for this purpose were angels ; hence 
these must open the grave of Jesus, must, after 
He had come forth from it, keep watch in the 
empty place, and deliver to the women — who, 
because without doubt women had the first 
visions, must be the first to go to the grave — the 
tidings of what had happened. As it was Galilee 
where Jesus subsequently appeared to them, the 
journey of the disciples thither (which was no- 
thing else than their return home somewhat has- 
tened by fear) was derived from the direction of an 
angel : nay, Jesus Himself must already before 
His death, and as Matthew too zealously adds, 
once after His resurrection also, have enjoined 
this journey on the disciples. But the farther 
these narratives were propagated by tradition, the 
more must the difference between the locality of 
the Resurrection itself and that of the appearance 
of the risen One he allowed to fall out of sight 
as inconvenient; and, since the locality of the 
Death was not transferable, the appearances were 
gradually placed in the same locality as the 
Resurrection, in Jerusalem, which, as the more 
brilliant theatre and the seat of the first Christian 
Church, was especially appropriate for them.” 
Lastly, the Ascension was a myth founded upon 
the stories of Enoch and Elijah ; and those of 
the apotheosis of Hercules and of Romulus. 

The only original idea in the work of Strauss, 
even if that can be so called, is the mythical 
theory. All the rest is an ingenious mosaic 
formed from the materials which he raked to- 
gether by a most industrious perusal of the works 
of preceding Rationalists, German, English, and 
French. It was professedly written only for the 
learned, but it soon became known to a very wide 
range of readers, passed through many editions, 
and was translated into other languages. Twenty- 
nine years later the author followed it up with 
“Das Leben Jesu, fiir das Deutsche Yolk bear- 
bietet,” which was published at Leipsic in 1864: 
but this popularized replica of his former work 
has never obtained any wide notice. In the 
meanwhile he had aroused the attention of theo- 
logians in Germany and elsewhere, and the 
historical character of the Gospels was elucidated 
more clearly than ever by their writings. Among 
the many learned works drawn out by Strauss’ 
“ Life of Jesus ” may be named Dorner’s volumes 
on “ The Person of Christ,” in which the author 
gives an elaborate view of the course of opinion 
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respecting our Lord. JST eander also wrote a “ Life 
of Christ” in opposition to that of Strauss, the 
line taken by him being very much that of his 
master Schleiermacher. Ilengstenberg was among 
his most vigorous opponents in the pages of period- 
ical literature, but his “Christology” was printed 
before the “ Leben Jesu” appeared. 

The “ Tubingen School ” of Rationalists was 
indirectly developed from Strauss, being com- 
posed of a not large clique of theologians, headed 
by Baur [a.d. 1792-1860], Schwegler and Zeller, 
who set themselves the task of moulding the nega- 
tive system of Strauss into a positive system by 
the same processes of criticism. Their attention 
was principally directed towards the Apostolic 
age, and the key of their system is the idea that 
Christianity is not a divinely revealed and com- 
plete truth and life, but a vital force in process of 
development. In working out their principle 
this school relies chiefly upon the Pauline epistles, 
especially those to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Corinthians, which are considered to be most 
in accordance with the theory of an infant but 
growing Christianity that was feeling its way 
towards the light. The Books of the Hew Testa- 
ment are looked upon as the productions respec- 
tively of an early Petrine or Pauline party, most 
of them having only a temporary object, and such 
of them being now to be regarded simply as liter- 
ary monuments of a departed controversy, which 
may illustrate history, but cannot prove or teach 
truth. This is the latest phase of German Ra- 
tionalism ; but it has been so vigorously met by 
the works of Bunsen, Thiersch, Bleek, and others, 
that the influence of the school has not been very 
widely extended ; and, like that of German Ra- 
tionalism in general, it is rapidly on the wane. 

IY. French Rationalists. The revolution 
in the religion of the French people was as de- 
structive as that in their political life, and no 
country of Europe ever so generally repudiated 
Christianity as did France during the last cen- 
tury, under the influence of Yoltaire, Rousseau, 
the Encyclopedists, and the fanatics who over- 
threw the monarchy. The climax was reached in 
the year 1793, when a number of the Parisian 
clergy, with Gobel, the Archbishop of Paris, at 
their head, gave up their offices as priests of the 
Church into the hands of the Convention, and 
renounced Christianity as an exploded supersti- 
tion. At the instigation of Anacharsis Cloots — a 
rich Prussian nobleman who had, in his enthusi- 
astic admiration of the Revolution, turned French- 
man and become a member of the Rational Con- 
vention — -it was at length determined to set up 
Rationalism as the religion of the country instead 
of Christianity. The churches were despoiled 
of everything that had been used in Christian 
worship, and the symbols of the new religion which 
were set up in them were the busts of Marat and 
Lepelletier, which were also carried in procession 
under canopies as the reserved Sacrament had been 
carried on the Festival of Corpus Christi. The great 
cathedral of Paris, Hotre-Dame, was then re dedi- 
cated as “ The Temple of Reason,” every tenth 
day was ordered to be observed as a festival of 
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Reason in the place of the Christian Sunday, and 
on November 1 Oth, 1703, the first of these festi- 
vals was kept with great, ceremony, an official 
procession of the Supreme Government of France 
taking place, in which the “Goddess of Reason” 
was personated by a young woman in theatrical 
costume carried aloft on a throne, and surrounded 
by girls dressed in white and crowned with roses. 
When this procession had arrived at the “ Temple 
of Reason,” hymns were chanted in praise of 
Reason, and then the multitude moved on to the 
National Convention, where the Procurator-Gene- 
ral, Chanmette, addressed the assembly in words 
which stated the national renunciation of Chris- 
tianity. “ Legislators,” he said, “ Fanaticism has 
given place to Reason. Its craven eyes have 
been unable to bear the lustre of light. Tc-day 
an immense concourse has been gathered under 
those Gothic arches, which, for the first time, re- 
sound to the echoes of truth. There the French 
people have celebrated the only true worship, that 
of Liberty and Reason.” The Convention then 
returned with the procession, and officially joined 
in the “Worship of Reason” under the vaulted 
roof of Notre-Dame [Thiers’ French Jlevol . ch. 
xxviii.]. 

This absurd outburst of French Rationalism 
was but a temporary phase of it ; but, absurd as 
it was, it represented not untruly the attitude of 
the nation towards Christianity. The Church 
gradually re-established its position as the national 
religion of France, and the Protestants returned 
to their Calvinism, but both Catholics and Pro- 
testants have continued to be largely infected with 
Rationalism, and comparatively few Frenchmen 
give an intellectual assent to the doctrines founded 
upon historical Christianity, or to historical Chris- 
tianity itself. 

The Christology of French Rationalists has been 
crystallized by Joseph Ernest Renan [a.d. 1823-*] 
in his “Life of Jesus.” Renan was originally 
educated for the priesthood, and became an 
ardent student of oriental languages while at St. 
Sul pice. He did not eventually enter into holy 
orders, but pursued his study of theology from 
the philological side, and in 1856, a few years 
after publishing his “ Ilistoire General e et Sys- 
temes compares des Langnes Semitiques,” and his 
“ Etude de la Langue Grecque an Moyen Age,” 
was elected a member of the Institute on account 
of his philological learning. Renans “Vie de 
Jesus” was written after an official expedition 
which he had made into Syria in the year 1860, 
and was published in 1863. It became rapidly 
popular in France, where 100,000 copies of it 
were sold in a short time, and was almost equally 
popular in otlmr countries of Lurope, which were 
quickly supplied with translations in English, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. In 186(T the 
“ Lile of Jesus ” was supplemented by a volume 
hearing “The Apostles” for its title, the two 
being together entitled “The Origins of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Renan’s theories respecting Christianity are 
very similar to those of Strauss. Christ he 
alleges to have been an ordinary human being, 


the son of Joseph and Mary, but one whose char- 
acter. was developed in such a direction as to lit 
in with the ideal of the Messiah that had become 
iixed in the Jewish mind. By study of the Old 
Testament He became impressed with the imagi- 
nation that He should become a great reformer 
of the world, and this was the key to His life, 
the idea of such a reformation developing into 
that of the formation of a “ Kingdom of God.” 
The miracles of the Gospel narrative Renan 
considers to be exaggerated accounts of natural 
occurrences ; and the crowning miracle of the 
Resurrection is altogether denied, the account of 
it being founded on an hallucination of Mary 
Magdalen’s excited mind. The phenomena of 
Pentecost are reduced to a thunder-storm, a 
strong wind which blew open the windows of 
the upper chamber, and an electric illumination 
of the air. In their ecstacy the Apostles uttered 
some inarticulate sounds which were thought to 
be foreign languages, and of which zealous inter- 
preters professed to give the meaning. At a 
later time Paul was struck with fever and oph- 
thalmia from sunstroke as he was going to 
Damascus ; and the direction thus given to the 
fanatical mind of the. last of the Apostles origi- 
nated the later phase of Christianity as it became 
known throughout the compass of St. Paul’s 
travels. 

Thus Renan emasculates the narrative of the 
New Testament, repudiating all its superna- 
turalism, making out Christ to be only a man 
above men, and setting forth the Church of 
Christ as a community founded in the mistakes 
and the fanaticism of His followers. Had the 
“Worship of Reason” lasted a little longer, or 
had Robespierre been able to establish his refor- 
mation of it, the work of Renan would probably 
have been anticipated by two generations, his view 
of Christianity being exactly that which assigns to 
ita placein the Pantheon of Reason without accept- 
ing it as true. So polite a treatment of “ super- 
stition” would have much commended itself to the 
polished politeness of French philosophers, when 
the first fanaticism of Reason worship had worn 
off. The less polished repudiation of Christianity 
which marked the Rationalism of Comte is noticed 
elsewhere. [Positivism.] 

V. The Revival of English Rationalism. 
It has often been said that the English Deists 
gave Rationalism to Germany in the sixteenth 
century, and that it was re-imported thence into 
England in the nineteenth. This is scarcely an 
historical truth as regards the first part of the 
saying, since the foundation of scepticism laid by 
Spinoza was broad enough for all the subsequent 
structure of German Rationalism to build upon, 
and it may be doubted whether the earlier writers 
of the school were acquainted with the works of 
the English Deists to any great extent. But it 
is notorious that modern English Rationalism, 
although it is practically a revival of the school 
of Hume, Woolston, Tindal, and Collins, origi- 
nated in the study of the destructive school of 
German critics, and not in that of English writers. 
It is in fact the result of a revived taste for the 
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German language among the young men of the 
last generation, a taste which led those whose 
studies ran in the direction of theology or phi- 
losophy to obtain their knowledge from German 
authors ; and, under the influence of the bias 
thus given, to accept those authors as final autho- 
rities before whom all others must bow. Had 
the mind of Coleridge [a.d. 1772-1834] been of 
a less desultory character, he would have left 
behind him a system of Christian philosophy 
which would have been a formidable opponent to 
this German influence ; but Coleridge did little 
more than stimulate and strengthen the thinking 
power of his own generation and of the genera- 
tion immediately following him. His influence 
went far in developing the intellectual school of 
High Church theologians, but he never formu- 
lated a system to a sufficient extent for that 
influence to be niueh felt as an educational power 
in the rather later revival of philosophical study. 

A great impulse was, however, given to the 
rationalizing tendency which accompanied the 
revival of religion between 1830 and 1850 by 
the teaching of Julius Charles Hare [a.d. 1795- 
1855], who followed up a eareer of ten years’ 
influential teaching at Cambridge with twenty 
years of influential preaching and writing after 
lie became a Sussex Rector and Archdeacon of 
Lewes. The general tendency of Hare’s teaching 
was that of drawing minds away from historical 
Christianity, and fixing them on an imaginative 
spiritualization of it. In particular, he combated 
the Protestant theory of the Atonement by 
setting forth the self-sacrifice of Christ’s Life in 
the place of the great act of sacrifice which He 
accomplished by His Death ; and made the latter 
a crowning act of self-denial and voluntary 
suffering, rather than an act of expiation. 
Hare’s principal works were five volumes of 
Sermons, the first of which, published in 1840, 
was entitled “ The Victory of Faith,” and the 
last, six years later, “The Mission of the Com- 
forter.” 

To Hare and his brother-in-law Maurice as 
theologians, to Whateley as a philosophical 
writer, to Thirl wall as an historian, and to Arnold 
as a teacher of the rising generation, the Broad 
CilURCH School owes its origin, a school which 
is always tending towards Rationalism, and out 
of which many extreme Rationalists have arisen 
among the laity, and a few among the clergy. 
Rone of these latter have, however, been men of 
much learning, or men endowed with great power 
as leaders, and neither in the Church of England, 
nor among English Dissenters, has Rationalism 
ever run to the same height of unbelief as among 
the German Lutherans or the French Calvinists 
of France and Geneva. External to all religious 
communities, there are indeed many who repu- 
diate historical Christianity, just as they repudiate 
everything which assumes to be associated with a 
supernatural order of things. But the Rational- 
ism of these classes is merely a part of the system 
whieh they profess, and they have developed 
unbelief to a much further extent in the direction 
of Positivism and Atheism. Among the principal 
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of their intellectual leaders must be reckoned 
Henry Thomas Buckle, whose Materialist theories 
were propounded at length in his “ History of 
Civilization in England,” of which only one thick 
volume, the Introduction, was published, in 1856, 
when the author’s death put an end to the work. 
But Materialism and the Worship of Humanity, 
such as are to be found in the work of Buckle and 
of his teacher, Comte, seem to be the natural 
terminus of Rationalism. 

[Rose’s State of Protestantism in Germany , 
2nd ed. 1829. Puseifs Historical Enquiry into 
the probable causes of the Rationalist Character 
lately predominant in the Theology of Germany , 
1828, 1830. Amand Sainte’s Hist. Critique du 
Rationalisme en Allemagne . Staiidlin’s Gesch. 
des Ration, und Suprancit. Farrar’s Critical Hist, 
of Free Thought; the Hampton Lectures for 1862. 
Hurst’s Hist. Rationalism , 1867 ; the Appendix 
to which contains an useful list of German, French, 
English, and American books on both sides. 
Lecky’s Hist. Ration, in Europe. Positivists. 
Atheists. Pantheists.] 

RATRAMNUS. A monk of Corbeyin Aqui- 
taine, who engaged in controversy with Pascha- 
sius Radbertus on the subject of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, in the middle of the ninth century. He is 
sometimes ealled Bertram the Monk, or Bertram 
the Priest, but it is thought that this is a corrup- 
tion of B. Ratramnus, “ Beatus” being sometimes 
prefixed to the names of venerated writers even 
when there had been no act of beatification. The 
work of Ratramn, whieh was entitled “ De Cor- 
pore et Sanguine Domini,” had much influence 
upon the English Reformation. It was published 
at Cologne in the year 1532, after having been 
brought into notice by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
as early as 1526; and it largely influenced the 
minds of Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley. 
In 1 548 an English translation of it was printed by 
William Hugh, under the name of “ the Book of 
Bertram.” It has often been quoted by mistake 
as a work of Seotus Erigena, was supposed by 
many Romanist theologians to be a forgery of the 
Reformers, and is excluded from the collection of 
Ratramn’s works printed in the Bibliotheca Max - 
ima, on the ground that it has been hoprdessly 
interpolated by supposititious hereties. 

REALISTS. A school of mediaeval theolo- 
gians, who adopted the doctrine attributed by 
Aristotle to Plato, that genera, or “ universals,” 
have an existence prior to and independent of the 
individual objects to which they relate, the for- 
mula of the sehool being “ universalia ante rem.” 

This theory was brought into prominence by 
Johannes Seotus Erigena \circ. 805-877], and was 
generally held by philosophical theologians until 
the rise of Nominalism in the eleventh century. 
Roseellin, the founder of the latter school [Nomi- 
nalists], was vigorously opposed by St. Anselm 
[a.d. 1033-1109], who looked upon the applica- 
tion of Nominalist theories to the “ doctrine of 
the Trinity as involving the heresy of Tritheism.” 
St. Anselm also maintained that the Realist doe- 
trine was the only one reconcilable with the 
Incarnation, for that Deity could not have as- 
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snmed Humanity unless the latter had a real 
objective existence, distinguished from that of 
individual men ; a theory which he set forth in 
his treatise entitled “Cur l)eiis Homo.” 

The most distinguished champions of Realism 
after Anselm wereAVilliam of Champeaux [a.i>. 
1070-1121], the opponent of Abelard, and St. 
Thom is Aquinas [a.p. 1225-1274]; the latter 
however holding the Realist opinion in the 
modi tied form that universals have a real exist- 
ence prior to the individuals to which they relate 
through their antecedent existence in the Divine 
Mind. The Schoolmen in general held Realist 
opinions ranging between this theory and the ex- 
treme form of them maintained by St. Anselm. 
Wieklitle also was on the same side, although the 
freedom of his theology was more in sympathy 
with the Nominalist school. 

The general tone of Realism is that of submis- 
sion to authority and dogma : especially regarding 
that truth as most certain winch is revealed by 
the All-Knowing and All-True; consequently re- 
garding revelation as the true foundation of belief, 
and belief as the entrance-gate to a wide domain 
of knowledge on which the mind would not other- 
wise enter. [Schoolmen.] 

RECUSANTS. This term came into use in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth as the legal desig- 
nation of persons refusing [recusant es\ to attend 
the services of the Church of England. 

“ In the beginning of the eleventh year of her 
reign," says Lord Coke, in his charge to the grand 
jury of Norfolk, “ Cornwallis, Bedingfield, and 
Silyard, were the first Recusants, they absolutely 
refusing to come to our churches. And, until 
they in that sort begun, the name of Recusant 
was never heard of amongst us.” Later on in 
the same charge he says, “The last sort of Recu- 
sants, though troublesome (yet in my conscience 
the least dangerous), are those which do, with too 
much violence, contend against some ceremonies 
in the Church, with whose indirect proceedings, 
in mine own knowledge, his Majesty is much 
grieved" [The Lord Coke, His Speech and Charge, 
1007]. 

This application of the name to both Roman 
Catholics aud Puritans is illustrated by the lists 
of Recusants, to one volume of which, contain- 
ing the names and particulars of those registered 
in the reign of Charles II. up to the year 1G71, 
there is a note affixed by the official compiler, 
that it is unreliable as a list of Popish Recusants, 
since it also contains the names of many Puritans 
[JJr/t. J Ins. Add. MS. 20,739J. In the reign of 
William III. the Nonjurors were also classed 
among Recusants by Act of Parliament. Rut 
the name most commonly refers to Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS. [Campbellites, 
American.] 

REFORMED CHURCH, GERMAN. That 
section of German Protestants which adopted the 
Calviuistic instead of the Lutheran phase of the 
Continental Reformation. Calvinism has, how- 
ever, failed to gain a footing in Germany in its 
extreme form, and the “ Reformed,” as they are 
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generally called, belong rather to the Zwinglian 
school modilied by contact with Lutheranism than 
to that of the strict Calvinists, and adopt the 
Heidelberg Confession. [Protestant Confes- 
sions.] Several distinguished theologians have 
belonged to this section of the German Protes- 
tants, as Herzog, Ebrard, Lange, and Hagen bach. 
It is now being gradually absorbed into the 
United Evangelical Church. 

In America the German Reformed are a con- 
siderable body, and though not so numerous as 
the Lutherans, are said to number about 300 
ministers and 100,000 communicants. As in 
Germany, the sect tends towards an union with 
moderate Lutheranism, and has within the last 
few years adopted “ A Liturgy, or Order of Chris- 
tian Worship,” which is chiefly compiled from 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. [Came- 

RONIANS.] 

REFORMERS. [Campbellites, American.] 
REFORMERS, WESLEYAN. [United Free 
Church Methodists.] 

RELIEF SYNOD. One of the seceding bodies 
in Scotland which arose out of opposition to the 
S 3 T stem of Patronage. A majority of the Presby- 
tery of Dunfermline having refused to take part 
in the induction of a minister to the parish of 
Inverkei thing who was unacceptable to the people, 
they were, cited in 1752 before the General As- 
sembly, and one of the number, Thomas Gillespie, 
minister of Carnock (who had been ordained 
amongst the Independents in England), being 
foremost in defence of the recusants, was deposed 
from the ministry, while three others were visited 
with a sentence of suspension, which lasted for 
thirteen years. This proceeding of the Assembly, 
which was urged on by Dr. Robertson, who was 
then rising into notice, was one of extreme sever- 
ity, the only charge against Gillespie, “one of the 
most inoffensive and upright men of his time” 
[Moncrieffs Life of Erskine, p. 460], being that 
of mere absence on the day appointed for the 
presentee’s induction, and not of any active oppo- 
sition. Returning home at once, Gillespie met 
his wife at his manse-door with the words, “ I 
am no longer minister of Carnoek," to which she 
cheerfully replied, “ Well, if we must beg, I will 
carry the meal-pock.” His congregation, however, 
prevented any such hard necessity by still retain- 
ing him as their minister; and, upon the defeat 
of a motion in the Assembly of the following 
year for his restoration, a seceding body was 
constituted at Dunfermline. In 1757 a similar 
congregation was formed by Thomas Boston (son 
of Boston of Ettrick) at Jedburgh, in consequence 
of the forcible intrusion of a minister into that 
parish, where the people desired that Boston 
should be appointed. A third congregation was 
formed from a similar cause in 1760; and on Octo- 
ber 22nd in the following year, the three ministers, 
Gillespie, Boston, and Thomas Colier, “ formed 
themselves,” in the words of their original minute, 
“ into a Presbytery for the relief of Christians 
oppressed in their Christian privileges.” They 
thus separated from the Kirk simply on the 
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question of patronage, and had no doctrinal 
differences ; they were free, however, from the 
bitterness of the old covenanting spirit, and, 
partly perhaps from the necessities of their iso- 
lated position, exhibited a temper of toleration 
hitherto unknown in Scotland. In 1772, when 
the number of congregations had considerably in- 
creased, it was resolved at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives that it was agreeable to their principles 
“ to hold communion with those of the Episcopal 
or Independent persuasion occasionally, upon 
supposition always that they are by profession 
visible saints.’’ Two ministers, who could not 
endure this “ monstrous” desertion from old 
Presbyterian views, thereupon separated, and the 
Synod thenceforward accepted free communion 
as one of its fundamental principles. 1 Its uncon- 
troversial and un aggressive position doubtlessly 
somewhat hindered its growth. In 1807 it 
numbered about sixty congregations, with 36,000 
members ; and in 1847 one hundred and four- 
teen, with about 45,000 members. In 1834 
proposals were made for a union between the 
Secession and Pelief Synods, the two bodies 
being identical in general views, and the latter 
having gradually become more like the former 
in opposition to the principle of Establishments, 
while the Secession were willing to relax their 
old declaration of adherence to the Covenant, and 
leave the practice of free communion an open 
question for each minister and congregation to 
decide for themselves. The negotiations lasted 
for several years, but at length the union was 
formally completed on 13th May 1847, when the 
two bodies assumed the name of the United 
Presbyterian Synod. Two Eelief ministers dis- 
sented from this union, and continued in charge 
of congregations under their old name. These 
two congregations were in existence when the 
census of 1851 was taken, but appear now to be 
extinct. 

[Strutliers* Hist, of Relief Church, 1839, and 
Hist, of tit e Rise of Relief Church , 1848; Memo- 
rials of the Union of the Secession and Relief 
St/nods, 1847.] 

' RELIGIONAIRES. [Huguenots.] 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. Associations for 
the promotion of personal piety which were estab- 
lished among members of the Church of England 
about the year 1678, and existed until the rise of 
the Methodists in the following eentury. 

They began w T itli a few young men who had 
been impressed by the preaching of Dr. Horneck, 
preacher at the Savoy, and of Mr. Smithies, lec- 
turer at St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Under the advice 
of some clergymen these young men formed them- 

1 One great evidence of the "broader tone of the Relief 
Synod was afforded in 1794 by their sanction of the use 
of a hymn-book, the singing of anything besides the 
Scottish version of the Psalms (even of the duly allowed 
Paraphrases) being an abomination to the straiter Presby- 
terians. But though, they conld tolerate hymns, they 
could not endure instrumental accompaniment, and a 
minister in Edinburgh quitted the body in 1829, and 
afterwards (in 1833) joined the Establishment because 
the use of an organ in his chapel was entirely prohibited 
[Memoir of Rev. J. Johnston, prefixed to his Sermons, 
1834]. 
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selves into a body somewhat similar to the Socie- 
ties of St. Vincent de Paul, which had been 
established half a eentury earlier in Paris, or 
like those of the Collegiants and other Pietistic 
communities in Holland and Germany. The 
members of the Religious Society so formed 
arranged to meet once a week for religious con- 
ference and devotion, the meetings being con- 
ducted with singing, prayer, Scripture reading, 
and exposition, and with special preparation for 
the Holy Communion. When daily celebrations 
of the Holy Communion were set up by Janies 
II. in the Chapels Royal, the Religious Society 
established a week-day service at St. Clement 
Danes in the Strand, and celebrations on holy 
days, for which latter they prepared by a careful 
observance of the Vigils preceding them. To all 
these means for the promotion of personal piety 
they added practical works of charity, contributing 
by their purses and by personal exertions to the 
establishment and maintenance of schools, the 
visitation of the poor, and support of missions 
in America. 

The Religious Societies increased rapidly in 
number during the reign of William III., forty- 
two holding their meetings in London, and others 
in country towns, as also in the two Universities. 
They received the warm support of Robert Nelson 
— the Wilberforce of his day — of Tillotson, 
Compton, and other bishops. They were also 
closely connected with the Societies for the Re- 
formation of Manners [q. v.], which were estab- 
lished in 1691, and were looked upon as efficient 
allies by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge. That at Oxford was joined by 
John and Charles Wesley, and by George Whit- 
field, and the good practices with which the names 
of the founders of Methodism were so closely asso- 
ciated during their University life were those 
enjoined by the rules of the Brotherhood to which 
they had thus become attached. 

One of the last of the annual meetings of the 
London Religious Societies was held at Bow 
Church in the year 1738; and it maybe con- 
cluded that they disappeared before the Methodist 
revival, which in its earlier days was of the same 
“ High Church” character. [Woodward’s Rise 
and Progress of the Religious Societies, etc. 
Nelson’s Address to Persons of Quality, p. 136. 
Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts , prof. ; Seeretan’s 
Life of Nelson.] 

RELLYANISTS. [Universalists.] 
REMONSTRANTS. [Arminians.] 
REMONSTRANTS. [Resolutioners.] 
RENUN CIATORES. [Apotactics.] 
REPRESENTERS. [Marrow-Men.] 
RESOLUTIONERS. In January 1649, an 
Act called the Act of Classes was passed by the 
Parliament of Scotland, incapacitating certain 
of the “ Malignants,” i.e. Royalists, and persons 
opposed to the Covenant, for State employment 
or power. After the Battle of Dunbar, the more 
moderate among the Covenanting party saw the 
need of admitting to military service those who 
had been thus incapacitated, and two Resolutions 
(supported by Robert Baillie amongst others) 
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were passed by tlio Commission of the Assembly, 
approving of the employment, at least in defence 
of the country, of such persons, with the excep- 
tion of those that were excommunicated and for- 
feited, or professed enemies to t lie Covenant and 
cause of God. In pursuance of these Resolutions, 
the Parliament, on 2nd June 1 651, repealed the 
Act of Classes. Put the Resolutions were 
vehemently opposed by a strong party, including 
dames Guthrie and Patrick Gillespie among the 
ministers, and Argylc and Warrision among lay- 
men, who refused to act in common against the 
common enemy, and issued a “ Remonstrance ” 
against any approach to a junction with the 11 Ma- 
lignant” party. These were consequently known 
by the names of Remonstrants or Protesters , 
while their opponents were styled Resohit toners. 
Their disputes did not cease with the subjugation 
of Scotland by Cromwell, but were continued up 
to the time of the Restoration. Among the most 
active on the part of the Resolutioners, and em- 
ployed as agent in England to thwart the endeav- 
ours of the Protesters to gain Cromwell’s favour, 
was James Sharp, afterwards the well-known 
Archbishop of St Andrews. [D. Laing’s Life of 
P. Bdillie , in Baillie’s Letters and Journals , III. 
lxvii.-lxxii.] 

RESTORATIONISTS. A sect of American 
Universalists who maintain that modified form of 
Universalism which is said by them to have been 
the original principle of the sect, namely, that the 
wicked will be restored to holiness and happiness 
after a temporary punishment in the future life. 
About the year 1818 Ilosea Ballow, an Univer- 
salist preacher of Boston, began to teach that sin 
is entirely connected with the body, and that as 
death liberates the soul from the body, so also it 
frees the soul from the punishment of sin. The 
growth of this opinion led many of the Univer- 
salists to separate from that sect in the year 1831, 
and to form a separate community under the 
name of “Universal Restorationists” or “ Re- 
storationists,” their congregations being found 
chiefly in Massachusetts. They are almost identi- 
cal in all their opinions with the older English 
Unitarians. 

R 1 1 EINSBERGERS. [Collegia™.] 

RIIETORIANS. An Alexandrian sect of this 
mme is mentioned by Philaster as founded by 
Rhetorius, and maintaining the opinion that there 
was no harm in any heresy whatever [Philast. 
ll<i r. xci.]. St. Augustine remarks that this seems 
so absurd that he considers it incredible [Aug. 
ILir. lxxii.]. Philaster is the original authority 
Ur the existence of such a sect, but Prcedestin- 
atus speaks of them as if they were not unknown 
t<> him, adding to Philaster’s statement that they 
advocated Christian fellowship with all who be- 
lieved in the Incarnation [PraMost. liar, lxxii.]. 
Even before Philaster’s time St. Athanasius men- 
tiom a peron named Rhetorius. whom he accuses 
of holding the opinion that doctrines are of no 
consequence, and that all heretics are right in 
their own way [Athanas. contr. A polling i. G]. 
And at a later date St. John Damascene enume- 
rates the yvdxri/iaxai as the eighty-eighth in his 


Catalogue of Heresies, who, it seems probable, 
were “knowledge” (or theology) “haters” in the 
sense of being anti-dogmatists, who had arisen 
from reaction against the subleties of the Gnostics, 
the Antiochean and the Alexandrian schools of 
theologians, and who were identical with the 
Rhetorians of Philaster. 

RITUALISTS. [High Churchmen.] 

ROGATTANI. One of the numerous sects 
into which Donatism subdivided itself. They 
took their name from their leader Rogatus, and 
flourished in Mauritania Caesariensis [c. a. d. 372-3]. 
[Augustine, Ep . 48, contra Cresconium Donat is- 
tarn , lib. iv. cap. 70.] 

ROGER! ANS. An American sect of the 
Puritan Ranters which appeared in New Eng- 
land about the year 1677 under the leadership of 
John Rogers, from whom they took their name. 
Their principal tenet was that worship on the 
Lord’s Day is idolatry, which it was a matter of 
conscience to oppose ; and hence they used to dis- 
turb the congregations in churches and chapels 
as the Ranters were accustomed to do in England 
[H. Adams’ View of all Religions]. 

ROHR. [Rationalists.] 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. A sect originally 
organized by the Jesuits out of the relics of the 
Marian party of clergy and laity in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and further organized into a 
Donatist hierarchy by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
year 1850. 

The name is found in use as early as the year 
15G4, when the words “every Romish Catho- 
lique within England and Ireland or any of 
England’s territories ” are found in a paper of in- 
telligence sent home from Italy for the informa- 
tion of Burleigh by Dennum, the Queen’s secret 
agent [Brit. Mus . Add. MS. 4784]. It also 
occurs in the charge delivered to the grand jury 
of Norfolk in the year 1607, by Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Coke. In a wide sense, all members of 
churches or sects recognised by the Pope as in 
communion with himself are often called Roman 
Catholics, hut the name is more strictly applic- 
able to the English sect. 

A distinguished Roman Catholic writer of the 
last century dates the origin of his community 
from the accession of Queen Elizabeth. “ In the 
year 1558,” he says, “Elizabeth ascended the 
throne of England. At this time begins the real 
era of English Reformation ; and consequently 
from this time Catholics are to he considered as 
a sect, dissenting from the National Church ” 
[Berington’s State and Behaviour of Enylish 
Catholics from the Reformation to the year 1780, 
with a view of their present number , wealth , 
character , etc. 1780], But this is antedating its 
origin by about twelve years, for although there 
was a strong Romanizing party in the Church 
during the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
it was not until the publication of the Bull by 
which the Pope excommunicated her in 1570, 
that those of the party who had not in the mean- 
while been won over to the Reformation separ- 
ated themselves from the national communion. 
They were not thoroughly organized into a sect 
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until the arrival of the Jesuits, the first of whom 
came over in the 3 T ear 1581 ; and had it not been 
for the work of these enemies of Catholic unity 
the Roman Catholics would probably have been 
reabsorbed by the Church as the Non jurors were 
in the next century. 

I. History of Roman Catholics. In the 
earl}’ stage of the Reformation the clergy and 
laity of England generally assented to the new 
order of things, although there were many who, 
like Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, and the 
Charterhouse monks, were unable to agree with 
the Tudor view of the Royal Supremacy. The 
evidence of this general concurrence of Church 
and State is given in detail in the first volume of 
Blunt’s History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England during the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
all that can be said on the subject in the short 
compass of this article is that the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, the Convocations of the Clergy, 
the Universities, and even the monastic bodies, 
all concurred in the repudiation of the Papal 
Supremacy, that absurd relic of Roman Imperial- 
ism, the repudiation of which was, and was well 
known to be, the backbone of the Reformation. 

The development of an “ extreme left,” how- 
ever, in the form of Puritanism, led naturally to 
the development of an “ extreme right” in the 
form of revived Ultramontanism ; and although 
the reactionary party did not at once become 
Ultramontane, and was not large during the reign 
of Henry VIII., it w T as exasperated by the in- 
temperate rule of the Privy Council during the 
calamitous reign of Edward VI., so that when 
Mary came to the throne it at once leaped into 
power under the leadership of Bishop Gardiner. 
The policy of the party during the first Gf the 
two years which then elapsed before Gardiner’s 
death was that of his great master Wolsey, and 
was directed towards the restoration of that na- 
tional system of ecclesiastical affairs which had 
existed in the latter half of the reign of Henry 
VIII., and not to the establishment of the Ultra- 
montane system which eventually became the 
notorious characteristic of Queen Mary’s reign. 
But a Spanish party had arisen in England 
through the Queen’s engagement to Philip of 
Spain, and her marriage with him on July 25th, 
1554. Her relationship to Cardinal Pole, and 
her personal affection for him, had also smoothed 
the way for that Italianized Englishman’s return 
to his native country with the fullest powers of 
a Papal Legate. From the arrival of the latter, 
on November 24th, 1554, power passed out of the 
hands of Gardiner and the national party into 
the hands of Pole and the King of Spain, and 
under the influence of the Ulramontane party, 
formed by the union of these two foreign ele- 
ments, England was “ reconciled to the Holy See” 
on November 30th, 1554. Under the same influ- 
ences — Philip himself being especially prepared 
for the work by a treatise on Heresies and another 
on the punishment of Heretics re-written for the 
purpose by his confessor, a Castro 1 — that dread- 

1 See the dedications to Charles V. and Philip which are 
prefixed to these works respectively. [Heresiolqgists. ] 
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ful persecution of the Puritans began in which 
not a few of the orthodox clergy and laity also 
suffered, and which permanently alienated the 
people of England from Ultramontanism. 2 

Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the 
utmost tact and patience became necessary to pre- 
vent the Catholic Reformation from being crushed 
by the pressure of the two reactionary parties, 
the Puritan “ Left” and the Roman “ Right.” 
Hence arose nearly two years of politic silence, 
temporizing, and delay on the part of her Govern- 
ment in settling the affairs of the Church. During 
these two years the influence of the Spanish party 
w r as gradually extinguished, and although a con- 
siderable section of the clergy and laity desired 
to retain the ancient rites of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to prevent a dissolution of the re- 
established communion with Rome, this party 
also was being gradually thinned as the Marian 
bishops and clergy died off. 

When at length the Prayer Book system of the 
Reformation was re-established, there seemed good 
reason to hope that those of the reactionary party, 
who had at first been dissatisfied with it, were 
gradually becoming reconciled. During the early 
years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, say the Instruc- 
tions given to Walsingham on his mission to 
France, those who afterwards became Recusants 
“ did ordinarily resort, in all open places, to the 
churches and to divine service in the church, 
without any contradiction or shew of misliking.” 
So also Sir Edward Coke declared at the trial of 
Garnet, on January 27th, 1605, in the following 
words : — u Before the Bull of Impius Pius 
Quintus, in the eleventh year of the Queen, 
wherein her Majesty was excommunicated and 
deposed, and all they accursed who should 
yield any obedience unto her, etc. there were no 
Recusants in England, all came to church (how- 
soever popishly inclined or persuaded in most 
points) to the same divine service we now use ; 
but thereupon presently they refused to assemble 
in our churches, or join with us in public service, 
not for conscience of anything there done, against 
which they might justly except out of the Word 
of God, but because the Pope had excommuni- 
cated and deposed her Majesty, and cursed those 
who should obey her” [State Trials, i. 242]. 

2 The name of the great and thoroughly English pre- 
late Gardiner has been unhistorically associated with 
the cruelties of Queen Mary’s reign as if he had been 
one of the chief movers in them. But he only once sat 
in judgment on “heretics” during that reign, namely, 
when he presided, as Lord Chancellor, over the court, 
composed of thirteen new bishops and others, by which 
Rogers, Hooper, Saunders, and Taylor were condemned, 
on January 22nd, 1555. From that time he took little 
part in public business, aud a disease — on account of 
whieh he had told the Privy Council in the beginning of 
Edward’s reign that “ Nature had destined his death ’ 
carried him off on November 12th, 1555, his end having 
been expected so long before, according to a letter of 
Noailles the French ambassador [v. 127], as September 
9th. There is much evidence to shew that Gardiner, 
like his master Wolsey, was a man ol agende and forbear- 
ing disposition. The tradition to the contrary is derived 
from the Puritans, who always had strong foreign sym- 
pathies, and exhibited a singular animosity towards 
patriotic and constitutional Englishmen like Wolsey and 
Gardiner. 
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Garnet tried to show tint this was a mistake of 
►Sir Edward Coke’s, yet lie admitted the main fact 
even while contradicting the reason which the 
great Attorney-General had given for the change 
that afterwards took place. “ I know divers my- 
self,’’ said Garnet, who before that Bull refused 
to go to church all the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
though perhaps most Catholics did indeed go to 
ch urch be fore. 1 1 was about the end of the Council 
of Trent where this matter was discussed by twelve 
learned men, and concluded not lawful. And this 
was occasioned for that Calvin himself held it not 
lawful for any Protestant to he present, not only 
at our Mass, wherein perhaps they may say there 
is idolatry, but not at our Evensong, being the 
same with theirs” [/7>57. 250]. P>ut Coke proved 
that this was “ a gross error; for the last session 
of that council was in the year of our Lord 1563, 
which was in the iifth year of Queen Elizabeth ; 
whereas I shewed, and am able to justify and 
prove, that their Romish English Catholics came 
to our service in our churches until the nine- 
teenth year of her Majesty, which was many 
years after that council was ended” [ibid. 252]. 

When he was Lord Chief- Justice, Coke again 
repeated his assertion in the following words, in 
his charge to the grand jury at the Norwich as- 
sizes of 1607. His words were : “ Notwithstand- 
ing the change of religion, it cannot be denied 
that for the first ten years of her Majesty’s reign 
the estate of Roman Catholics in England was 
tolerable, though some were committed in the 
beginning of her coming to the crown, yet none 
hut those whose precedent actions had caused 
the faith of their allegiance to remain doubtful ; 
and so was the manner of their commitment 
mixed with such gracious clemency, as that they 
rather endured a favourable restraint than any 
straight or rigorous imprisonment. But as well 
those restrained as general!}" all the Papists in 
this kingdom, not any of them did refuse to come 
to our church and yield their formal obedience 
to the laws established. And thus they all con- 
tinued, not any one refusing to come to our 
churches during the first ten years of her Ma- 
jesty’s government. And in the beginning of the 
eleventh year of her reign Cornwallis, Beding- 
h r Id , and Silyard were the first Recusants, they 
a l solutcly refusing to come to our churches. 
And until they in that sort begun, the name of 
Recusant was never heard of amongst us” [The 
Lord Coke, Ilis Speech and Charge , 1607]. 

It was, perhaps, even earlier than this that the 
•Jesuit Persons had written to the same effect, 
attributing the change to the teaching of the 
Jesuits. Some time after the year 1505, he 
wrote “ Whereupon also the same devil ” 
[emulation between laity and clergy, and be- 
tween the secular priests and the monks] brought 
in the division of opinions about going to the 
heretical churches and service, which most part 
of Catholics did follow for many years ; and 
when the better and truer opinion was taught 
thorn by priests and religions men from beyond 
the seas as more perfect and necessary, there 
wanted not many that opposed themselves, espe- 
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dally of the elder priests of Queen Mary’s days. 
And this division was not only favoured by the 
council, but nourished also for many years by 
divers troublesome people of our own, both in 
teaching and writing” 1 [Persons’ Brief Apologg 
or Defence of the Catholic Deed. Hierarchy , lbl. 2]. 

Until the year 1570, therefore, there was no 
separate Roman community in England, although 
there was a party, but a gradually diminishing 
party, whose feelings were strongly prejudiced 
against the changes made in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and who wished for the revival of that 
ecclesiastical position which had been adopted 
during the reign of Queen Mary. But this party 
remained for several years within the Church. 
There they remained until they were told by the 
Pope and the Jesuits that their duty to the former 
was inconsistent with this outward loyalty to the 
Church of their country. And there they would 
have remained still, if they had not enrolled 
themselves among that unwise minority of Eng- 
lishmen who are found ready in every generation 
to submit to the dictation of foreigners, Calvin on 
the one hand, or the Pope on the other. 

Long before the year 1570, however, an un- 
principled and shocking conspiracy against the 
English Church and nation had been in process 
of concoction at Rome, where England has never 
been understood, and where little pains have ever 
been taken to understand it, until the Papal 
policy was stimulated by the talent and pertina- 
city of modern seceders from the Church of Eng- 
land, The earliest information which we possess 
respecting this conspiracy is contained in a paper 
sent to Burleigh from Venice, on April 13th, 
1564, by Dennum, a secret agent of the English 
Government, who had been sent to the Continent 
to gain what information he could respecting 
<4 foreign conspiracies and contrivances;” but 
Demin in’s information is confirmed by subsequent 
events and by the history of Pius V. which was 
written by Catena in the year 1586. Dennum’s 
paper has been already printed, though not very 
correctly [Strype’s Mem. I. ii. 54]; but it is of so 
much importance towards elucidating the origin of 
the Roman Catholics that it is here given at length, 
from the copy of it preserved in the British 
Museum, the spelling being modernized : — 

“ A list of several Consultations amongst the 
Cardinals, Bishops, and other of the several orders 
of Rome now a contriving and conspiring against 
her gracious Majesty and the Established Church 
of England. 

u Pius having consulted with the clergy of 

1 In the year 1606 Persons published a volume of 3S6 
closely printed pages against the fifth part of Sir Edward 
Coke’s reports. The last chapter, the sixteenth, is a reply 
to Coke’s statement as given above. Yet after a quantity 
of mere rlietorie, Persons says: — “I deny not but that 
inauy others besides these” the deprived dignitaries 

throughout the realm, though otherwise Catholics in 
heart (as most of them were) did at that time and after, 
as also now, either upon fear, or lack of better instruc- 
tion, or both, repair to Protestant churches, the case 
being then not so fully discussed by learned men, as after 
it was, ‘ whether a man with good conscience may go to 
the church and service of a different religion from his 
own.’” 
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Italy, and assembling them together, it was by 
general consent voted, that the immunity of the 
Romish Church and her jurisdiction is required 
to be defended by all her princes as the principal 
Church of God. 

“ And to encourage the same, the Council hath 
voted that Pius should bestow her Grace’s realm 
on that prince who shall attempt to conquer it. 

“ There was a Council ordered by way of a 
Committee, who contain three of the cardinals, 
two of the archbishops, six of the bishops, and 
as many of the late order of the Jesuits, who 
daily increase and come into great favour with 
the Pope of late ; these do present weekly methods, 
ways, and contrivances for the Church of Rome, 
which hold the great Council for the week fol- 
lowing in employment how to order all things 
for the advancement of the Romish faith. Some 
of these contrivances, coming to my hands by the 
help of the silver-key, be as follow : — 

“ 1. The people of England being much averted 
from their Mother Church of Rome, they have 
thought fit, sounding out their inclinations how 
the common sort are taken with the Liturgy in 
English, for to offer her Grace to confirm it with 
some things altered therein, provided that her 
Grace and the Council do acknowledge the same 
from Rome and her Council, which, if it be 
denied, as we suppose it will, then these are to 
asperse the Liturgy of England by all ways and 
conspiracy imaginable. 

“2. A license or dispensation to be granted to 
any of the Romish orders to preach, speak, or write 
against the now Established Church of England, 
amongst other protestors against Rome, purposely 
to make England odious to them ; and that they 
may retain their assistances promised them in case 
of any prince’s invasion, and the parties so licen- 
sed and indulged (dispensed with) to be seemingly 
as one of them, and not to be either taxed, checked, 
or excommunicated for so doing. And further, for 
the better assurance of the party so licensed and 
indulged the party to change his name, lest lie be 
discovered, and to keep a quarternal correspondence 
with any of the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, or other of the chief monasteries, 
abbeys, etc. At which quarternal correspond- 
ence shall not only give the Pope intelligence of 
heretical conspiracy, but be a full assurance of 
their fidelity to Rome. 

“ This proposal was much debated in the Coun- 
cil, which caused some of the Council to say, how 
shall we prevent it, in case any of the parties so 
licensed flinch from us and receive a good reward, 
and fall off from our correspondency. 

“ 3. It was then ordered that there should be 
several appointed for to watch the parties so 
licensed and indulged, and to give intelligence to 
Rome of their behaviour ; which parties are sworn 
not to divulge to any of those so licensed or in- 
dulged what they be, or from whence they came, 
but to be strange, and to come in as one of their 
converts, so that the party shall be cautious how 
and which way he bendeth. 

“ It was afterwards debated how it should be 
ordered in case any of the heretical ministry of 
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England should become as they who had these 
licenses, and what should be done in that case. 

“ 4. It was then answered hy the Bishop of 
Mens that that was the thing they aimed at, and 
that they desired no more than separation amongst 
the heretics of England; and by so doing, in case 
an animosity be amongst them (the Church estab- 
lished by the heretic Queen, as they so termed 
her Grace), there would be the less to oppose the 
Mother Church of Rome, whenever opportunity 
served. This reason of the Bishops pacified the 
whole Council. 

c< 5. It was granted, not only indulgence and 
pardon to the party that should assault her Grace, 
either private or in public, or to any cook, brewer, 
baker, physician, vintner, grocer, chirurgeon, or 
any other calling whatsoever, that should or did 
make her away out of this world, a pardon, but an 
absolute remission of sins to the heirs of that 
party’s family sprung from him, and a perpetual 
annuity to them for ever, and the said heir to be 
never beholden to any of the fathers for pardon, 
be they of what order soever, unless it pleased 
himself, and to be one of those Privy Council, 
whosoever reigned successively. 

“6. It was ordered, for the better assurance of 
further intelligence to the See of Rome, to give 
licenses to any that shall swear to that supremacy 
due obedience and allegiance, to her powers, to 
dispense with sacraments, baptism, marriages, and 
other ceremonies of our now Established Church 
in England; that the parties so obliged may pos- 
sess and enjoy any office, employment, either 
ecclesiastical, military or civil, and to take such 
oaths as shall be imposed upon them, provided 
that the said oaths be taken with a reserve for to 
serve the Mother Church of Rome whenever op- 
portunity serveth ; and thereby in so doing the 
Act in Council was passed, it was no sin, but 
meritorious until occasion served to the contrary, 
and that when it so served for Rome’s advantage 
the party was absolved from his oath. 

“ 7. It was also ordered that all the Romish 
orders, as well regular as secular, to cherish all 
the adherents of the Mother Church of Rome, 
whenever occasion serveth, to be in readiness at 
the times that shall be appointed, and to con- 
tribute according to their capacities what in them 
lieth for the promotion of the Rdmish cause. 

“ 8. It is ordered that the Romish party shall 
propose a match for the Queen of the Catholic 
princes for to further or to promote the Romish 
faith. 

“ 9. It is ordered, upon pain of excommunica- 
tion, and of a perpetual curse to light on the 
families and posterities of all those of the Mother 
Church of Rome who will not promote or assist 
by means of money or otherwise Mary Queen 
of Scotland’s pretence to the Crown of Eng- 
land. 

“ 10. It is also ordered that every Romish 
Catholic within England and Ireland, or any of 
England’s territories, to contribute to those Romish 
bishops, parish priests, etc., that are privately or 
shall be by Rome set over them, to pay all the 
Church duties, as if they were in possession upon 
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pain of excommunication of them and their pos- 
terity. 

“11. It is ordered that the Seo of Home do 
dispense with all parties of the Homan faith to 
swear against all heretics of England as else- 
where, and that not to be a crime, or an offence 
against the soul of the party, the accused taking 
tlie oath with an intention to promote or advance 
the Homan Catholic faith” [Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 
47 84 If. 31)42]. 

Such were the secret plans of the Court of 
Homo for overturning the independence of the 
Church of England. A complete view of the sub- 
sequent progress of the conspiracy is found in the 
work of a contemporary Italian writer, devoted 
to the interests of the Papacy, Girolamo Catena, 
who makes the following statements in two chap- 
ters on the transactions of Pius V. against Queen 
Elizabeth in his life of that Pope : — 

“ Mow clearly the zeal of Pope Pius flamed out 
for retrieving the state of religion which was 
fallen and decayed, may be seen in the affairs of 
England. Besides the continual supplies and 
pensions which he gave to many persons of qua- 
lity of that nation, and to such as had fled thence 
for the sake of the Catholic faith, he resolved 
immediately to send Vincenzo Lauro, Bishop of 
Moiulovi, Nuncio into Scotland, where Calvin’s 
heresy began to creep in, furnishing him with a 
good sum of money to be expended in the cause 
of religion, and of Queen Mary Stuart, who had 
still preserved herself Catholic. Vincenzo gave 
her tint supply of money, together with his 
wholesome advice ; but by reason of the many 
and great troubles of that kingdom, fomented by 
Elizabeth Queen of England, he, residing at Paris, 
could not penetrate so far into those affairs as 
Queen Mary desired, as well for the great devo- 
tion she bore to the holiness and bounty of the 
Pope, as for her great regard to the worth and 
singular prudence of the Nuncio. She, after hav- 
ing solemnly baptized the Prince her son accord- 
ing to the rites of the Homan Church, was several 
times reduced to such a condition by the snares 
and treachery of the heretics (whom Elizabeth 
secretly favoured, yet seeming to take pity on her, 
exhorting her to patience, and keeping her in hope 
of assistance, ‘till she might entice and draw’ her 
into her territories), that she passed at length into 
England to demand succours against her rebelli- 
ous subjects, relying on the promises of the said 
Queen ; who yet no sooner had her in her power 
but she shut her up in prison ; fearing, lest if Mary 
prospered, who being nearest of blood to Henry 
VI 1 1. was his lawful heir, she would lose her king- 
dom of England, who beingborn of Anne of Boleyn, 
not his wife but his concubine, might justly be 
driven out of it as illegitimate. Now Pius, taking 
into consideration, as well how he might help 
and deliver the Queen of Scots (whom neither 
imprisonment, nor bonds, nor threatened tortures, 
nor promised rewards could shake from the Catho- 
lic faith, or from the obedience to the Holy See), 
as how he might restore the true religion in Eng- 
land, and remove the very stink or source of so 
great evils (Elizabeth still aiding and abetting the 


dissensions in Christendom, especially in France 
and Flanders, and giving support to the Protes- 
tants in Germany), deputed certain persons who 
should go into that kingdom, and informing them- 
selves of the state of the heretics and Catholics, 
should give him an account of both, animating 
the latter to set up again the ancient rites and 
worship. And as he was not permitted to have 
there an Apostolical Nuncio, or any public minis- 
ter for the Holy See, he had diligent care that 
Eobert Eidolfi, a Florentine gentleman, who re- 
sided in England under the show of a merchant, 
should move the minds of the people to a sedition 
for the destruction of Elizabeth. This gentleman 
operated after such a manner in the name of his 
Holiness, not only with the Catholics, of whom 
there are great numbers ; but likewise with many 
of the principal Protestants, who concurred in 
this design for various reasons, some for the per- 
sonal enmity they had with those who aspired to 
the next succession of the Crown; some prompted 
by more solid hopes in the change of the govern- 
ment; that there was reason to expect a good 
event. While these things were secretly in agi- 
tation, there arose a difference between the 
Catholic King and Elizabeth, on account of 
shipping and of money detained in London, 
which the King intended for the payment of his 
army in Flanders, and neither these nor the 
goods of the Genoese being restored as the Duke 
d’Alva demanded, he, by way of reprisal, seized 
on the effects of the English at Antwerp, and 
other places. Hence Pius, taking advantage of 
the occasion, pressed the King to favour the 
design of the conspirators in England, as he could 
not better secure his dominions in Flanders than 
by depressing the power of this Queen, who, while 
she was in a condition, would always infest those 
Provinces ; and reminded him of the obligation 
of his religion, as the first motive to such an 
undertaking. The King gladly embracing this pro- 
posal, it was left to the care of Pius to manage 
dextrously with the Court of France, in order to 
its favouring the Catholics of England. But for 
this, he was to use, as he did, very different per- 
suasives, representing chiefly the interest of the 
Queen of Scots, who was allied to the Crown of 
France, and of those noblemen who had assisted 
the same Crown, when the Admiral, at the head 
of an army, was attempting the ruin of the Eoyal 
family, these having kept back Elizabeth from 
declaring herself openly in behalf of the French 
rebels. Everything appearing to be well concerted 
in England, Eidolfi pushed the matter so strenu- 
ously that the greatest part of the nobility joined 
together, taking the Duke of Norfolk for their 
bead, to whom the Queen of Scots, with her own 
consent, was promised in marriage. And that this 
insurrection might be of greater service to the said 
Queen, and Duke, and nobles, Pius at the same 
time published a Bull and sentence against Eliza- 
beth, declaring her to be heretical, and deprived 
of her kingdom, discharging her subjects from 
their oath of fidelity and from all other duty 
whatsoever, and likewise excommunicating those 
that should hereafter obey her, in the same form 
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granting full commission to all to withstand and 
oppose her. And, first of all, there being a diffi- 
culty of publishing the Bull in Spain or France 
for fear of provoking this wicked woman, he 
caused it to be published in that very kingdom, 
transmitting to Bidolfi many printed copies to be 
dispersed, as was accordingly done. Thus, none 
knowing whence they came, many persons were 
executed for having transcribed them with their 
own hand. Among others John Melela” [Felton] 
“ an English gentleman, having fixed a copy on 
the gate of the Bishop of London’s palace, suffered 
a most cruel death, constantly affirming to the 
last that he had done well, and that he was ready 
to do it again, according to the tenor and purport 
of the said Bull ; which so far influenced and ex- 
cited the minds of the people, that they declared 
publicly against yielding any farther allegiance to 
Elizabeth, and if any head of the faction had then 
discovered himself, they would certainly have run 
into a sudden and open revolt. Whereupon 
Elizabeth, apprehending her danger, and not be- 
ing altogether ignorant of the conspiracy of the 
nobles, began to arm, and to use the necessary 
precautions, as well to defend herself, as to lay 
hold on some of the parties that w r ere engaged 
against her. 

“Hence the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, fearing to be surprised on their estates, 
without tarrying for their companions, or for 
succour from abroad, rose with more than twelve 
thousand men, and by public declarations notified 
the cause of their rising to be the restoring of 
the Catholic religion, and the ancient laws of the 
kingdom . 1 Nor did they scour the country and 
march immediately against Elizabeth, as they 
ought to have done ; and by which means they 
would have been sure of all their followers. But 
standing still, and not being able to maintain 
themselves in the field for want of money, at 
length retiring into Scotland, they did nothing 
at all, but gave occasion to Elizabeth to put the 
Duke of Norfolk under a guard upon suspicion, 
as also for fear of his marriage with the Queen 
of Scots, and to imprison many others, of whom 
Bidolfi was one. But Elizabeth, not being able 
to penetrate the depth of the conspiracy, they 
were all set at liberty except the Duke. In the 
meanwhile Pius had given Bidolfi. a credit of an 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns, and was pre- 
paring a greater sum to advance the design. 
Bidolfi, being then a prisoner, could not distri- 
bute the money among those who were up in 
arms ; yet afterwards he gave part of it to them 

1 Sanders says in his “ De visibili Monarchia,” written 
in the year 1572, that the Pope caused the rebellion in 
the North by sending Nicolas Morton, a priest, to declare 
to the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland that 
Elizabeth was a heretic, that she had thus lost all claim 
to dominion and power ; that she was to be regarded by 
them as a heathen ; and that they were free from any 
obligation to obey her laws. The exact words are thus 
given by another writer : “ Our Lord has inspired your 
minds with a zeal worthy of your Catholic faith, that 
you may attempt to free yourselves and your country 
from the shameful slavery of female lewdness, and bring 
it back to its former obedience to this holy Roman See ” 
[Throckmorton’s Further Considerations , 101]. 
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to keep them on the borders of Scotland, part 
to the Duke of Norfolk, part to others of the 
conspirators, to hold them firm. Yet the alarm 
still sounding through the realm, Elizabeth called 
several persons to Court under various pretences, 
not daring to make a greater noise : who refused 
to come, and gave her plainly enough to understand 
that they owed lier no manner of obedience dur- 
ing the interdict of the Bull ; of which Elizabeth 
herself was heard to say, that it troubled her not 
so much for its substance and contents, as because 
it bad Pius for its author, whose election and life 
she could not but esteem miraculous. Now that 
the work might proceed on at due foundations, 
they despatched Bidolfi to Pius, acquainting him, 
that on their side all things were now ready, and 
desiring that he would be pleased to lend bis 
name to the undertaking, as designed for the 
cause of religion, and for setting the Queen of 
Scots on the English throne after her marriage 
to the Duke of Norfolk; as also that he would 
move the Catholic king to grant them the suc- 
cours they had demanded. Pius, well compre- 
hending all their measures, aud approving them, 
and rejecting what the Duke d’Alva had written 
to dissuade from the enterprise, after Bidolfi had 
communicated it to him in passing through Flan- 
ders, sent the same Bidolfi to the King of Spain 
under pretence of carrying articles for a League, 
and gave him likewise Briefs to the King r of 
Portugal, with all necessary instructions and de- 
liberations ; at the same time writing to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and exhorting him to be of good 
courage, inasmuch as he should want no assist- 
ance. Bidolfi, presenting the Brief to the Catholic 
king, with the Pope’s commission, by which he 
encouraged him to make the attempt, and speedily 
to send the desired succours, offering not only all 
his power, but even to go in person, if need were, 
for the obtaining so great a benefit to all Chris- 
tendom, and to pawn all the substance of the 
Apostolical See, the chalices, the crosses, and even 
his own vestments ; informing him exactly how 
feasible the thing was if he would only send into 
England a detachment of his army in Flanders, 
under the command of Chiapin Yitelli, in case 
that d’Alva was hindered. The King having 
signified his pleasure to this purpose by an ex- 
press courier, and Pius having remitted by the 
way of Flanders a great supply of money, d’Alva 
was not pleased to forward the execution ; as well 
that he might deny this honour to Yitelli (having 
in his place proposed his own son, whom neither 
the King nor Council accepted), as on account of 
the new troubles in France, it being necessary to 
use precaution with that Crown, lest it should 
discover that the Catholic king embarked in this 
design without its aid, and thereupon should 
interpose to hinder it, and so the arms both of 
France and England should be brought against 
Flanders, because the French would he jealous 
lest the Spaniard should make himself master of 
England, as the Spaniard would have been, could 
the French have attempted the like by their own 
strength, as they were never yet able to do : nor 
could the Pope give sufficient security in the 
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case. Whcreforo d’Alva wrote back to the 
Spanish Court, representing these ditliculties ami 
considerations. And, while his master gave him 
new orders, that, notwithstanding any objections, 
ho should undertake the assistance of his friends 
in England in the manner that was resolved on, 
and sent Pidolti to him with money for the per- 
formance, it pleased God, in His secret judgment, 
to permit that Elizabeth should bo advised of the 
whole design by a person abroad, whose name is 
here concealed. Whence, using still greater dili- 
gence, and being more upon her guard, and hav- 
ing found at the passing of a river letters from 
the Duke of Norfolk with twelve thousand 
crowns, which lie sent to his friends in Scotland 
to be ready with forces, she ordered him to be 
taken into stricter custody, many others being 
imprisoned, and among these bis secretary, who 
at the torture, confessed his cipher, upon which 
the Duke, being convicted, was put to death, 
with many others. With what excess of sorrow 
the Pope regretted this disappointment, let the 
reader judge. The Catholic king lamented it 
before the Cardinal of Alexandria, telling him 
that never was there a fairer enterprise, nor better 
concerted, nor ever more union and constancy 
among the parties concerned, it having never 
been discovered by their means all the time it 
was in agitation. Nor indeed was it less easy; 
because, if only three thousand of the infantry 
had in one night and one day unexpectedly 
passed over from Flanders, and landed at a time 
appointed in a certain place near London where 
Elizabeth’s guards were posted, as in the Tower 
and in the Palace, there was so good an under- 
standing, and so many people prepared, that the 
blow had been given in England before it could 
have been heard of in France, the Queen of Scots 
had been set at liberty, and confirmed Queen 
of England, as lawful heir, and the Catholic 
religion restored in that kingdom. Especially 
there having been assurance given, that Thomas 
Stuckley, an English gentleman, by means of the 
correspondence he held in Ireland, should in a 
few weeks, with certain ships of war granted 
him by the King of Spain, and three thousand 
soldiers on board, reduce that whole island to 
the devotion of the Catholics ; at the same time 
sending his own pilot with two ships, and two 
armed barks, to burn all the vessels in the River 
of Thames.” [ Vita del Gloriosissimo Papa Pio 
Quinfo, scritta , etc., Girolamo Catena, dedicata al 
tiantimmo signor nostro Sisto Quinto. In Roma 
coo liccnza d privilegi , 1587, pp. 112-118]. 

It was in the year after Catena had published 
the } .receding narrative of this atrocious Papal 
conspiracy that the climax of that conspiracy was 
attained in the long-expected invasion of England 
undertaken by Philip IT. with the great fleet 
named the “ Armada.” 1 1 is expedition sailed in 
May 1 588, and before August 5th of that year it 
was utterly ruined, partly by storms, partly by 
the resolute hearts and strong arms of English- 
men who loved their country, and in spite of 
those traitors who were inviting the enemies of 
England to her shores. After that notable 
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failure, no foreign prince was ever so unwise 
as to endeavour to conquer England for the Pope, 
and henceforth the Papal party sought their ends 
(except in the case of the Gunpowder Plot and its 
abortive insurrection) by more ordinary means. 

Meanwhile that party was diminishing in its 
native and growing in its alien element. For the 
old Marian party, which had come from within the 
Church of England, was almost extinguished by 
the lapse of time, and was being replaced by a 
party which had never had any connection with 
the Church of England. 

The Marian Episcopate died out in a very re- 
markable manner. The last of the twenty bishops 
consecrated during Mary’s reign was Christopher- 
son, who was consecrated to the See of Chichester 
(while Scory, its Edwardian Bishop, Avas still 
living) on November 21st, 1557. Between that 
time and the consecration of the first twelve 
Elizabethan Bishops on December 17th and 21st, 
1559, and on January 21st and March 24th, 15G0, 
no fewer than seventeen sees became vacant by 
death. These were as follows : — 


See. 

Vacated. 

By death of j 

Salisbury 

Oet. 6, 1557. 

Capon. 

Oxford 

Dec. 4, „ 

King. 

Norwich 

1553 

Hopton. 

Chiehester .... 

>) * 

Christophersou. 

Bangor ..... 

May 21, „ 

Glynne. 

Gloucester .... 

Sept. 7, ,, 

Brookes. 

Hereford 

„ 22, „ 

Parfew. 

Canterbury .... 

Nov. 19, ,, 

Poole. 

Rochester .... 

„ 20, „ 

Griffin. 

Bristol 

Dec. 20, , , 

Holyman. 

Durham ..... 

Nov. 18,1559. 

Tunstall. 

St. David’s .... 

Dec. 23, „ 

Morgan. 

Winchester .... 

Jan. 12, 1560. 

White. 

Lichfield 


Bayne. 

Carlisle 

}} 

Oglethorpe. 

Exeter 


Turberville. 

Peterborough . . . 

>> 

Poole. 


Another see, that of Llandaff, became vacant 
by the death of Kitchin in the year 1563, and 
there were then only eight survivors of the Mar- 
ian Episcopate. One of these, Bonnor of London, 
was in prison ; two, Goldwell of St. Asaph and 
Pates of Worcester, were living abroad, having 
deserted their sees on the death of Mary ; five. 
Heath of York, Watson of Lineoln, Thirlby of 
Ely, Bourne of Bath, and Scott of Chester, were 
living as private gentlemen, having apparently 
resigned their sees. The last survivor of all was 
Watson, ex-Bishop of Lincoln, who was com- 
promised by some treasonable conspiracy, and im- 
prisoned in Wisbeach Castle, dying in the year 
1584. With his death the Marian succession 
came entire! y to an end, no attempt ever having 
been made by any of the surviving bishops to 
consecrate others. 1 And with the end of the 

1 In the Iiritisli Museum Library there is, however, a 
sheet of rough paper containing a list “olf all ye Bys- 
shopes, Doctours, and Priestes that were prisoners in ye 
llyte for Religion synce the fyrste yere off the reigne of 
queue Elizabethe anno dom. 1559.” It gives twenty-four 
names, and among them those of “The Bishop of Herte- 
fordde,” who was committed on May 13th, 1561, and 
“Mr Thomas Wood elected a Bishop,” who was commit- 
ted on November 20th, 1561 [Harl. MS. 360-7]. This 
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Marian succession there came also to an end all 
connection whatever between the ancient Church 
of England and the new community of Roman 
Catholics. Until the old bishops had died there 
was a shadow of such a connection, and the 
small community under them might claim to run 
parallel with that which under the bishops of the 
Church represented the old and broad ecclesiasti- 
cal stream that had flowed onward to the sixteenth 
century from Apostolic times. But when the 
death of Watson without any Episcopal heir had 
brought that portion of the succession which he 
represented to an end, the English Episcopate 
descended from Archbishop Parker became the 
only lineal representatives of the mediaeval, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Primitive, Church of England. 
The Roman Catholic community, of subsequent 
days no more flowed from the ancient Church of 
England than the Tiber flows from the Thames. 

But the probability of the schism dying out 
for want of a ministry had been foreseen as early 
as the year 1568 by an acute Oxford seceder 
named William Allen [a.d. 1532-94], who had 
been a Fellow of Oriel in the reign of Edward 
VI., Principal of St. Mary’s Hall in that of Queen 
Mary, received the empty title of Cardinal of 
England in the year 1587, and became Archbishop 
of Mechlin in 1589. During the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign Allen was in England, and en- 
deavoured to prevent his friends from frequenting 
the services of the Church. But about 1566 he 
went abroad, and was ordained priest at Mechlin, 
where he became a reader in theology. His ac- 
quaintance with the state of the Marian party in 
England led him to the conclusion that the old 
clergy would not perpetuate the schism, and he 
therefore devised the plan of founding colleges 
on the Continent “for restoring,” as Persons 
writes, “a new English clergy.” The first of 
these colleges, or “seminaries” as they were called, 
was established at Douay in Flanders in the year 
1568, under Allen himself. From 1576 until 
1593 it was carried on at Rheims, whither it had 
been driven by a riot at Douay. But in 1593 it 
was reinstated at the latter town, and continued 
there until the French Revolution, when it migra- 
ted to Old Hall Green at Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
and is now known as St. Edmund’s College, 
though originally dedicated to St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. Other seminaries were founded at Rome, 
Seville, and Madrid, in 1578, and others at Val- 
ladolid, St. Omer’s, Paris, Liege, Lisbon, Lou- 
vain, and Ghent, during the subsequent forty 
years [Butlers Hist. Mem. ii. 172, 440] ; and so 
energetically were these supported by the Court 
of Rome that dispensations were granted to those 
Roman Catholics who possessed abbey lands, free- 
ing them from all spiritual censures on that account 
if they contributed to the support of seminaries 
[Fnller’s Ch. Ilist. 92]. 

At the foreign colleges thus established English 
youths were educated for the priesthood on the 
most extreme system of devotion to Rome and of 

stray paper is not much evidence, but it may indicate 
that some attempts to obtain a separate Episcopate were 
at first made, but instantly checked. 
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antipathy to England and the English Church. 
Some of these began to come over in the year 
1571, “apparelled like mariners,” and with 
“ captains’ passports ” obtained in the Low 
Countries [Hart. MS. 360, f. 25]. They landed 
as if they were coming to an enemy’s country, 
and one in which the light of Christianity having 
been extinguished it was to be kindled again by 
their means, as it had been kindled among the 
heathen Saxons of Ivent by the missionaries 
under St. Augustine. Secretly as they came, 
their movements were well known to the Govern- 
ment, and minute descriptions of their persons 
exist, one being described as having “little 
hair on the front of his forehead,” another as 
“freckled,” a third as a “pretty little fellow, of 
complexion something brown, and apparelled in 
blue,” and so forth [ibid.] ; but the Queen and 
her Government were not uneasy about them for 
the first few years, believing that the movement 
was only a temporary one, and would gradually 
from one cause or another cease [Sanders, de 
Schism. Anglic. 312], Queen Elizabeth had been 
nineteen years on the throne before any seminary 
priest suffered punishment, but when the papal 
conspiracy was aided by them, and especially by 
those of them who were Jesuits, a very serious 
danger threatened the Queen and the nation, and 
it became necessary to treat those as traitors 
who unhesitatingly mixed themselves up with 
treason. 

The historian of the Jesuit Mission in Eng- 
land says that one of the body named William 
Good was sent to Ireland for four years, leaving 
the country again in 1568, but that none came 
to England until Campion and Persons made 
their appearance there in 1581. The reason he 
alleges is that as in the Divine Counsels the 
Saviour was not sent into the world until it was 
sunk in darkness, so England was permitted to 
become dark and wicked before the Jesuits were 
sent to convert it [More, Hist. Aliss. Anglican. 
Soc. Jesu. 1660, p. 33]. But a story is told by 
Strype which shews that More was mistaken, 
and that Jesuits were among the earliest of the 
so called “missionaries.” According to this 
narrative one of them named Thomas Heath, 
brother to the former Archbishop of York, was 
at work early in the Queen’s reign, and was dis- 
covered in a curious manner. From 1562 until 
1568 he went up and down the country, preach- 
ing in the churches, and spicing his sermons 
with Puritanism of the most extreme type. At 
last he applied to the Dean of Rochester as a 
poor minister deserving preferment, and to test 
his ability the Dean gave him a preaching turn 
in the cathedral. While preaching a sermon, in 
which he cried down the services of the Church, 
he accidentally dropped a letter from his pocket, 
which had been addressed to him under the name 
of Thomas Fine from an eminent English Jesuit 
named Malt at Madrid. This letter, containing 
instructions respecting his mission, was carried 
to the Bishop of Rochester, and led to Heath’s 
chamber being searched, when there were found 
in his boots and in his trunk a license from the 
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Jesuits, a Bull from tho Pope authorizing him to 
preach what doctrine the Jesuits ordered him to 
preach for dividing Protestants, with several 
books against Infant Baptism. Heath was put 
in the pillory, branded with an P as a Becusant, 
and condemned to imprisonment for life; blit he 
died after being a few months in prison [Slrype’s 
Ann. ii. 273, ed. 1824]. Somewhat earlier, May 
10th, 1500, the Pope had issued a Bull anathe- 
matizing the English heretics, and enjoining all 
wise and learned ecclesiastics “to labour, en- 
deavour, and contrive all manner of devices to 
abate, assuage, and confound them.” This was 
so interpreted as that it gave dispensations to 
mission priests for “devising of new tenets, 
doctrines, and covenants,” . . . “provided that the 
device intended was to promote the advancement 
of Rome;” and also permitting them to go 
through the ceremony of marriage with what 
women they pleased, on the ground that heretical 
marriage was no marriage, and that by appearing 
to be married they could better carry on their 
work of converting the nation. Commissions 
were given to them under several names in case 
they should be discovered, and that when they 
had intelligence they might fly to another place 
and still keep correspondence with the convents 
to which they belonged [ibid. 219]. Added to 
these provocations there were many books sent 
into England by Allen, Bristowe, Sanders, Persons, 
and others, which were as damaging to the peace 
of the State as to that of the Church ; and thus it 
is not surprising that the conduct of the seminary 
priests at last brought down severe punishment 
upon them. The old Marian clergy had been 
treated with kindness and liberality, and even 
the seminary priests had been merely placed 
under surveillance so long as they continued 
quiet; but after the year 1577, in which the 
first of the latter was executed for treason, a large 
number suffered imprisonment and death, about 
120 in all being punished as traitors during the 
remaining years of the Queen’s reign. 

Roman Catholics are accustomed to balance 
these executions against the burnings of Queen 
Mary’s reign, as if, in the later cases as well as 
in the earlier, the persons executed were sufferers 
for religion. But this allegation was disproved 
by Lord Burleigh in his work entitled “Execu- 
tion for Treason, and not for Religion,” printed 
in 1583. 1 He shews that the Seminary priests 
were arraigned under Acts of Parliament of Ed- 
ward 1 1 IPs reign, about 1330, not under any 
new laws ; that only those were condemned for 
treason who engaged in political conspiracies, and 
especially who maintained the effect of the Pope’s 
Bull against the Queen. These persons always made 
a point of saying that what they did was done for 
religion, also that they suffered for religion ; but it 
is sufficiently plain that when a conspiracy against 

1 The full title is “Execution of Justice in England 
for maintenarue oi puUic ami Chnstian pence against 
certain stirrers of sedition ami adherents to the traitors 
ami enemies oi the realm, without any persecution of 
them for questions of religion, as is falsely repoited and 
pul lisl ed by the fautors and fosterers of their treasons” 
Second ed. 15S3]. 
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a sovereign’s life is entered into, whatever the 
ultimate object may be towards which the con- 
spirators consider the sovereign’s death as a step, 
those who thus conspire engage in an act of treason, 
and must risk the consequences. There was also 
published an official paper of six pages, entitled 
“ A Declaration of the favourable dealing of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners appointed for the exa- 
mination of certain traitors, and of toiturcs un- 
justly reported to be done upon them for matters 
of religion, 1583.” This states, in addition, that 
the torture was never used to any of the accused 
persons, unless they gave evidence that they knew 
treasons which they would not reveal. If they 
said as Christian men, in such a manner as was 
usual and usually credited among Christian men, 
that they did not know, their allegation was always 
accepted. Those who were tortured were not so 
treated until after every endeavour had been used 
to get at the truth otherwise, and none, not even 
Campian himself, were so racked, but they were 
able to walk away from the rack, and to write 
with their hands, immediately afterwards. 

These statements on the one hand are corrobo- 
rated on the other by a publication which ema- 
natedfrom some of the seminary priests themselves, 
when they had come to see how much evil had 
resulted from the conduct of the Roman Catholics 
under the leadership of the Jesuits. This work 
was written, on behalf of a number of the secular 
priests, by one of their own number, named Wil- 
liam Watson, and the title itself is instructive, 
being as follows : — “ Important considerations 
which ought to move all true and sound Catholics 
who are not wholly Jesuited to acknowledge, 
without all equivocations, ambiguities, or shift- 
ings, that the proceedings of Her Majesty, anti of 
the State, with them since the beginning of Her 
Highness’ reign, have been both mild and merci- 
ful. Published by sundry of us the secular priests 
in dislike of many treatises, letters, and reports, 
which have been written and made in divers 
places to the contrary ; together with our opinions 
of a better course hereafter for the promoting of 
the Catholic faith in England. Newly imprinted, 
1G01.” The work is a manifesto against “the 
Jesuitical Hispanized faction” led by Persons, 
Garnet, and Blackwell, and speaks of the laity as 
being strongly under the influence of the Jesuits. 
Their historical statement of facts agrees exactly 
with that of Burleigh ; and they say the State 
had good reason to make laws against them, con- 
sidering what “ outrageous” treasons were being 
practised, and having tho Bull in view. “ Sure 
we are, that no king or prince in Christendom 
would like or tolerate any such subjects within 
their dominions, if possibly they could be rid of 
them” [p. 21]. They attribute Throckmorton’s 
plot, and those connected with Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in general, to the Jesuits, and declare the 
Pope himself to have “plotted with the King of 
Spain” at their instigation, for putting Mary on 
the throne of England. To the Jesuits also they 
attribute the contrivance of plots for the assassi- 
nation of the Queen, mentioning Patrick Collen, 
Doctor Lopez, Yorkc, Williams, and Squire as 
having been so employed by them. 
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The troubles inflicted have been “ great we 
confess in themselves, but far less we think than 
any prince living in Her Majesty’s case, and so 
provoked, would have inflicted upon us. Some 
of us have said many a time when we have read 
and heard speeches of Her Majesty’s supposed 
cruelty, * Why, my masters, what would you have 
her to do, being resolved as she is in matters of 
religion, except she should willingly cast off the 
care, not only of her State and kingdom, but of 
her life also and princely estimation V Yea, there 
have been amongst us of our own calling who 
have likewise said that they themselves, knowing 
what they do know, how, under pretence of 
religion, the life of Her Majesty and the subver- 
sion of the kingdom is aimed at ; if they had been 
of her Highness’ Council, they would have given 
their consent for the making of very strait and 
rigorous laws to the better suppressing and pre- 
venting of all such Jesuitical and wicked design- 
men ts” [p. 37]. And this, notwithstanding that 
“ fe we profess ourselves with all godly courage and 
boldness to be as sound Catholic priests as any 
Jesuits or men living in the world, and that we 
do not desire to draw breath any longer on the 
earth than that we shall so continue.” 

Such evidence as this shews that the severities 
used towards Homan Catholics in the earlier times 
of the existence of their sect were actually forced 
upon the Government by the unscrupulous con- 
duct of those who were endeavouring, as the chief 
part of their mission, to overthrow or to destroy 
the Queen ; that by her destruction they might 
remove what they considered to be the chief bar- 
rier against the introduction of the Papal autho- 
rity and system. It was no persecution of the 
“ ancient faith” or of the “ remnant of the ancient 
Church,” as is so often represented by Roman 
Catholic writers, but simply and entirely the 
punishment, in self-defence, of sectarian priests 
who had come to this country with the arrogant 
profession of converting its people, but who strove 
to bring them under the yoke of Ultramontanism 
by acts which the law accounted, and would still 
account, treasonable. 1 That no great severity was 
shewn towards Roman Catholics on account of 
their religion alone is shewn by an order of Coun- 
cil, dated May 7th, 1581, at the very time when 
Campian the Jesuit was in the Tower for treason, 
directing that all Recusants shall be set free on 
recognizances not to depart the realm without 
license, nor to go more than three miles from home 
until they have conformed [ Council Booh, Lansd. 
MS. 11G2, Brit. Mu$.\ That great severity was 
shewn by Queen Elizabeth’s government towards 
Roman Catholic traitors, as well as towards all 
other traitors, is not to be doubted. Rut severity 

1 “After the promulgation of the Bull, six queries 
were generally proposed to the priests who were arraigned. 
They regarded the import of that Bull, the deposition of 
the Queen as pronounced in it, and what should be the 
conduct of good subjects in reference to both. Few 
answered, I am sorry to observe, as became loyal English- 
men and faithful citizens. They seemed, rather, to con- 
sider themselves as the subjects of a foreign master, whose 
sovereignty was paramount and whose will was supreme.” 
[Berington’s Memoirs of Panzani, Introd. 34.] 
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to the few who were traitors to their sovereign 
and country was often necessary, in those times, 
to preserve the liberties of the many who were 
loyal to both. 

It has already been shewn that the formal or- 
ganization of the Roman Catholics in England 
began with the Jesuits. On the death of Bishop 
Watson, the few secular clergy who remained felt 
themselves left entirely without a head, and the 
idea of continuing the old succession, if it had 
ever been seriously entertained, was necessarily 
abandoned. The Jesuits, henceforth, easily took 
the lead (although constantly and bitterly opposed 
by the secular clergy), and the “ English Mission” 
was established under their leadership and under 
the sanction of the Pope. Xo pretence was at 
that time made by them to represent the old 
Church of England, their professed object being 
to effect a new conversion of the English people, 
and so to found a new branch of the Church. 
[Persons’ Four Conversions of England. Bering- 
ton’s Panzani' s Mem. Introd. 42.] This object 
was well understood by the partizans of the Pope 
on the Continent, and excited so much interest 
and expectation that an official letter of intelli- 
gence to the Lord Treasurer, dated August 31st, 
1592, says, “Scarcely anything else is talked of 
in Italy but this combat of England.” The writer 
adds, however, that in Germany there were many 
who disapproved of what was going on [Had. 
MS. 35, f. 372]. 

For some years the direction of this arrogant 
and schismatical “ Mission” was assumed by Ro- 
bert Persons [a.d. 154G-1610], an Oxford seceder 
who had become a Jesuit in the year 1575, and 
having come to England with Edmund Campian 2 
(an ex-fellow of St. John’s, Oxford) under a com- 
mission from Gregory XIII., in July 1580, re- 
turned to Rome soon after the execution of Cam- 
pian in 1581, and after being Rector of the English 
Seminary at Rome for some years, was eventually 
appointed “ Prefect of the English Mission ” in 
the year 1592. Father Persons himself was 
under the direction of Cardinal Allen, who was 
Archbishop of Mechlin, but neither of them 
left the Continent, Persons remaining in safety 
abroad while he stirred up sedition in England 
by- means of his books and his Jesuit agents. 
This mode of government was very objectionable 
to the schismatical clergy, who all along felt 
themselves to be in a false position, and desired 
to place themselves in one that should seem more 
justifiable than that of a foreign mission, by hav- 
ing bishops appointed from their own body. After 
the death of Cardinal Allen, in the year 1594, 
this feeling grew stronger, and it ended in 1597 
in an unanimous petition to the Pope for the 
restoration of a hierarchy et in which Bishops 
should be elected by the common consent of the 
clergy and appointed by them to different dis- 
tricts” [Mush, Dedaratio Motuum, 21, 30]. In- 

- Campian’s true name it is said was Edwards, but he 
assumed that by which he is usually known to save his 
friends from trouble {Earl. MS. 360, f. 25]. He is, how- 
ever, entered as “ Edmund Campian” in modern Oxford 
lists, 
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stead of acceding to t lie request so made, the 
Pope was persuaded by the Jesuits to appoint an 
Archpriest (or Rural Dean), George Blackwell 
[a.d. 1345-101 3], an Oxford seccder, whose sole 
commission was a letter from Cardinal Oajetan, 
dated March 7th, 159$. This gave him authority 
over the 400 Roman Catholic clergy of England, 
but restricted that authority by appointing a 
council of six to act with him, and by pro- 
hibiting him from determining anything of im- 
portance without consulting the Superior of the 
Jesuits. The clergy remonstrated so strongly at 
the slight put upon them by the olf-hand man- 
ner in which this appointment was made, that at 
last the Pope was persuaded to add the dignity 
and weight of his own commission, which was 
issued to Blackwell in the form of a Brief on 
August 17th, 1G01. Blackwell, however, became 
a loyal Englishman under the influence of horror 
and disgust at the Gunpowder Plot, and taking 
the oath of allegiance to James I. was deprived 
of his office by the Pope for so doing in the year 
1G08. 1 Two other archpriests were appointed, 
George Birkliead, in 1608, and George Harrison, 
in 1615, but on the death of the latter, in 1621, 
the Pope was again petitioned to substitute bishops 
for these anomalous officers. This request was 
so far conceded that 'William Bishop was conse- 
crated to the episcopal office on June 4th, 1623, 
and sent to England as Vicar- Apostolic, with 
faculties similar to “ those of the late archpriests 
joined to those which ordinaries enjoy and exer- 
cise,” but the authority was given only during 
the pleasure of the Pope, and the Vicar-Apostolic 
was not a Bishop with independent power, but 
only a delegate of another Bishop, the Pope, 
under the title of the “ Bishop of Chalcedon.” 
Now “ it seemed to many,” says Berington, “ that 
the English Catholic Church was re-established 
in the renovation of her hierarchy. But the fond 
imagination, I fear, was founded on no truth. 

. . . The Roman Pontiff still continued to be, 
what the clergy of England had for many years 
permitted him to be, their only Bishop. How 
then, with him at our head, could it in the esti- 
mation of such men be said that we were without 
a church and a hierarchy of transcendent excel- 
lence 1 He governed us at one time by the agency 
of Dr. Allen, perhaps by that of Father Persons ; 
at another by his archpriests ; now by the Bishop 
of Chalcedon ; and in after times, as it will appear, 
by a series of similar delegations” [Berington ’s 
Memoirs of Pcinzani, Introd. 105]. 

The first “ Bishop of Chalcedon” died in less 
than a year after his appointment, lie was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Smith, under the same title, 
who retained the office until 1655, but lived most 
of the time abroad. Eor thirty years no suc- 
cessor to Smith was appointed, but in 1GS5 John 
Ley burn was consecrated under the title of 
“ Bishop of Adruinetum,” and England was 
afterwards, on January 20th, 1688, divided into 
the London, Midland, Northern, and 'Western 

1 There are many documents connected with Black- 
wclVs official work as deputy of the Homan See in the 
Hadrian MS. volume, 6848, in the British Museum. 
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Districts, by Pope Innocent NI. The Roman 
Catholics of Scotland were placed under the Arch- 
priests and Vicars-Apostolie of England until the 
year 1694, since which time they have had Vicars- 
Apostolic of their own. 

There is not space in this article to follow up 
in any detail the history of the Roman Catholic 
sect during the time that has elapsed between 
its original organization and the present day : 
and it must suffice to trace the course of that 
history only in general outline. 

Early in the reign of James I. the efforts of the 
Jesuits at home, and of the Seminaries abroad, 
were so successful that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment presented an address to the Crown, setting 
forth that there was a “ mischievous increase of 
Papists in his Majesty’s dominion of late,” which 
they feel bound to represent to the King, with 
the dangerous consequences that were likely to 
result. Their dependence on foreign princes, the 
address said, was very evident ; and there was 
also great danger if any ambitious man should 
become popular as the leader of the Popish party. 
The principal causes of this increase are stated to 
be the too great leniency which was shewn in 
enforcing the laws against Jesuits, Seminary 
priests, and Popish recusants; the influence 
which was exercised in their favour by foreign 
ambassadors, and the resort of the Papists to 
their chapels ; their concourse to the City, and 
their frequent conferences there ; the education 
of their children in foreign seminaries and col- 
leges, which had been greatly enlarged of late ; 
the insufficient, instruction of the population; the 
licentious permittance of Popish books; and 
lastly, the employment of men in places of 
government who gave countenance to the Popish 
party [Harl. MS. 35, f. 452, Brit. Mus.y 
Similar addresses were sent up to Charles I. on 
March 31st, 1628, and on this occasion also great 
importance was attributed to the immigration of 
Jesuits, and of children who had been educated 
in the foreign seminaries. It was also alleged 
that many schools at home were in the hands of 
Recusants, and that the latter were acquiring much 
wealth by clever management of money in the 
City — what in later times has been called “stock- 
jobbing ” [ibid. 161, f. 228]. 

The great struggle for power which is thus in- 
dicated was continued during the Civil Wars by 
means of those disgraceful underhand practices to 
which the party devoted to the Pope seems 
always ready to resort; and Bishop Bramhall 
declares that nearly one hundred of the Romish 
clergy became soldiers in the Parliament’s army 
that they might stir up further animosities against 

* The rapid increase of the sect on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth is shewn conspicuously in Peacock’s List of the 
Roman Catholics in the County of York in 1604, which 
was printed by Mr. Peacock from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library in the year 1872. The recusants are dis- 
tinguished in this list as “old” and “new;” and while 
there are parishes enumerated in whicli no persons re- 
fused to conic to Church in the Queen’s time, though 
“new recusants” had arisen within a year of her death, 
other cases are recorded in which two “recusants old” 
were reinforced by twenty-five “recusants new since 
25 Marcii 1603.” 
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the Church of England, in the hope that its over- 
throw would eventually place their own party in 
the ascendant [Bramhall’s Works, i. 95]. The 
establishment of Cromwell’s iron tyranny was, 
however, very unfavourable to the prosperity and 
progress of the sect, and it was not until the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. that it again 
began to flourish. The astute policy then adopted 
by the Jesuit leaders of the “English Mission” 
was to secure the co-operation of the Protestant 
Dissenters in attempting to secure what was 
called “ toleration,” but what was in reality free- 
dom to carry on their never-ceasing endeavours to 
re-establish the Supremacy of the Pope in Eng- 
land. In the reign of James II. a very dangerous 
advance was made towards this end. In the year 
1686, Father Petre, the Vice-Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England, was made a member of the 
Privy Council, and of the “junto,” or Cabinet 
Council of the Prime Minister, the Earl of Sun- 
derland. This body then consisted only of seven 
members, and Sunderland himself, with two or 
three others, being Roman Catholics, the govern- 
ment of England was practically in the hands of 
the sect. St. James’ Chapel was appropriated to 
the use of fourteen Benedictine monks and the 
King’s chaplains; the Savoy became a Jesuit 
monaster}', the Franciscans set lip their banner 
in Lincoln Inn Fields, the Carmelites in the City. 
At Oxford the Dean of Christ Church and the 
Master of University College established the 
Roman services in their college chapels; 1 and for 
the first time since the sect had been founded 
public chapels were opened for its use through- 
out the country. Four Vicars-Apostolic were 
also appointed by the Pope, and for each of them 
the Government provided an income of <£1000 
a year out of the Exchequer [Berington’s State and 
Behaviour of Gath. 157], But when the alliance 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic Dissenters had 
obtained from James II. the unconstitutional 
“ Declaration of Liberty of Conscience,” by which 
the latter hoped to pave the way for completing 
the work which had been so prosperously com- 
menced, the clergy and laity of the Church were 
fairly aroused to the danger, and the imprison- 
ment of the seven bishops who resisted this over- 
bearing exercise of the prerogative caused the tide 
to turn. 

After the Revolution of 1688, which followed 
this development of Romanism, and which was 
chiefly occasioned by it, the Roman Catholics 
began to decline in power; and although their 
ecclesiastical organization was more and more 
developed under their Vicars-Apostolic, it was 
not until they had succeeded in their long-con- 
tinued efforts to obtain the removal* of those civic 
disabilities which the treasons and disloyalty of 
the sect had brought upon them, that they again 
attained any prominent position in England. 
These disabilities were finally removed by what 
was called — with great exaggeration of their true 

1 The Roman Catholics up to this time still used to 
some extent the old Sarum Service Books. The Missal 
used by James II. himself is preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Worcester. 
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bearing — “Roman Catholic Emancipation,” in 
the year 1829 by 10 Geo. IV. ch. 7; and by a 
subsequent Act passed in 1832 [3 Will. IV. ch. 
115] Roman Catholics were placed on the same 
constitutional footing as other Dissenters. 2 

It has already been said that the Deputy Bis- 
hops, or “ Vicars-Apostolic,” from 1623 to 1688, 
were only three in number, and that for a large 
portion of these sixty-five years there was not any 
Roman Catholic Bishop in England. The con- 
duct of James II. and his Government was, how- 
ever, so encouraging to the Papal Court, that on 
January 30th, 1688, Pope Innocent XI. divided 
England into four districts, appointing Vicars- 
Apostolic to each. This arrangement continued 
for a century and a half, during which time there 
were thirty-three of these sehismatical bishops 
in England. On July 30th. 1810, Pope Gregory 
XVI. re-divided the four districts into eight; and 
fourteen Vicars-Apostolic were appointed to these 
between 1810 and 1850. All these Vicars- 
Apostolic had been consecrated nominally to 
dioceses “ in partibus infidelium,” and bore such 
titles as Bishops of Melipotamus, Ariopolis, 
Olena, Tloa, Samosata, etc. But r under the 
management of Cardinal Wiseman, Pope Pius 
IX., on September 29th, 1850, divided England 
into thirteen dioceses bearing English titles, 
namely, those of Westminster, Beverley, Bir- 
mingham, Clifton, Hexham and Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, Menevia and Newport, Northampton, Not- 
tingham, Plymouth, Salford, Shrewsbury, and 
Southwark. The twelve latter of these are con- 
sidered to be within the Province of West- 
minster, of which Cardinal Wiseman became the 
first titular Archbishop in 1850, and Henry 
Edward Manning, formerly Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, the second in 1865. 

If anything was wanting before to complete the 
sehismatical and sectarian position of the Roman 
Catholics, this was the crowning act; and in 
concluding the historical review of their sect no 
words can better be used to describe the position 
which has thus been assumed by them than those 
of Henry Edward Manning himself, written in 
1845, when he was a leading “High Churchman.” 
“ The attempt,” he writes, “ to impose an uncano- 
nical jurisdiction on the British churches, and a 
refusal to hold communion with- them except on 
that condition, was clearly an act of schism. And 
this was further aggravated by every kind of ag- 
gression: acts of excommunication and anathema, 
instigations to warfare abroad and to rebellion 
and schism at home, are the measures by which 
the Roman Church has exhibited its professed 
desire to restore unity to the Church of Christ. 
It must never be forgotten that the act of the 
Bishop of Rome, by which a most grievous and 
stubborn contest was begun in the English Church, 

2 The disabilities under which Roman Catholics were 
placed were that they were disqualified for sitting in 
Parliament by 30 Ch. II. 2, § 1, in 1677; were excepted 
from the Toleration Act of 1689 ; were disabled from 
voting at elections by 7 & 8 Will. III. ch. 27, in 1696; 
and from inheriting or holding lauds by 11 & 12 Will. 
III. ch. 27, in 1700. These disabilities were almost all 
imposed by the Government of William III. 
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was taken not in the character of Patriarch, but 
in the title of Supremo Pontiff. The same Bull 
which made a rent in every English diocese pro- 
fessed to depose also the Queen of England. It 
was a power to give away not sees, but thrones 
also; and the effect of this has been, as in the 
East so in England, to erect altar against altar, 
and succession against succession. In the forma- 
tion of sects in diocesan churches, in the exclusive 
assumption of the name Catholic, in the reordina- 
tion of priests, and in restricting the One Church 
to their own communion, there lias been no such 
example of division since the schism of Donatus” 
[.Manning’s Unity of the Church , 364, 2nd ed.]. 

II. Roman Catholic Doctiune. The main 
point of difference between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Roman Catholics of England 
originally consisted in the claim made for the 
Pope, on the one hand, to exercise jurisdiction 
over the clergy and laity of England; and the 
denial of that claim, on the other, by the clergy 
in Convocation, and the sovereign, prelates and 
laity in Parliament. If this claim had been ad- 
mitted on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and 
perhaps during the earlier part of the reign of 
James I., the Pope and the Court of Rome would 
have been willing to have passed over other 
differences very lightly, or at least to have let 
them slumber until a council had spoken upon 
the subject. It is worth notice that the Book 
of Common Prayer as revised in 1559 was quietly 
accepted by the great body of Romanist laity ; 
and also that the Pope himself saw so little to 
object to in it that he offered to give the book 
bis full sanction if his authority were recognised 
by the Queen and kingdom. This fact is referred 
to in the first head of Dennum’s paper from 
Venice in 1564 [p. 495]. In the same charge 
also, from which a quotation has already been 
made [p. 494] respecting the attendance of Roman 
Catholics at church, Sir Edward Coke states 
as follows : That the Pope [Pius IV.] “ be- 
fore the time of his excommunication against 
Queen Elizabeth denounced, sent his letter unto 
her Majesty, in which he did allow the Bible 
and Book of Divine Service as it is now used 
among us to be authentic and not repugnant 
to truth ; but that therein was contained enough 
necessary to salvation, though there was not in 
it so much as might conveniently be, and that he 
would aho allow it unto us, without changing any 
part, so. as her Majesty would acknowledge to 
receive it from the Pope, and by his allowance ; 
which her Majesty denying to do, she was then 
presently by the same Pope excommunicated. 
And this is the truth concerning Pope Pius Quar- 
tos as I have faith to Cud and men. I have 
oftentimes heard avowed by the We Queen her 
own words ; and I have conferred with some 
Lords that were of greatest reckoning in the 
State, who had -ecu and read the letter, which the 
x ope .sent to that elfeet, as have been by me 
specified. And this upon my credit, as I am an 
honest man, is most true.” [The Lord Coke, Ills 
Spcpch and Chary?, London, 1607. See also 
Camden, Ann. Eliz. p. 59, ed. 1615. TwysdeiAs 


Historical Vindication of the Church of Enyl and, 
p. 175. Humphrey Prideaux’s Validity of the 
Orders of the Church of Enyland. Bramhall’s 
lEor/us*, ii. 85, ed. 1845. Bishop Babington’s 
Notes on the Pentateuch ; on Numbers v ii. Cou- 
rayer’s Defence of the Dissertation on the Validity 
of English Ordinations, ii. 360, 378. Harrington’s 
Pius I V. and the Book of Common Prayer, 1856.] 1 
It is manifest that the concession of the Prayer 
Book carried with it substantially the concession 
of the doctrinal phase of the English Reformation. 
There were probably, indeed, few of the English 
clergy or laity who would not gradually have ac- 
cepted the official Reformation of the Church of 
England — a very different thing from accepting 
the Puritan interpretation of it — if the Pope’s 
supremacy had not stood in the way. But the 
exclusion of the Church of England from the 
Council of Trent [a.d. 1545-1563] embittered the 
controversy between England and Rome; and 
raised further difficulties by petrifying opinions 
into dogmas with a positive minuteness from 
which the English mind has always revolted. 

Notwithstanding this, the doctrines of the Coun- 
cil of Trent were held by English Roman Catholics 
with much less rigidity than by the Continental 
churches until recent times ; and the following 
fair statement of them by a writer of the last cen- 
tury will shew that at that time they did not 
much differ, except in those articles which relate 
to the Papal Supremacy, and making allowance 
for differing modes of expressing the same truth 
from those of the Church of England as held by 
High Church divines : — 

“ [1] That Christ has established a Church upon 
earth, and that this Church is that which holds 
communion with the. See of Rome, being One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical. 

“ [2] That we are obliged to hear this Church, 
and therefore that she is infallible by the guid- 
ance of Almighty God, in her decisions regarding 
faith. 

“ [3] That Peter, by Divine commission, was ap- 
pointed the head of this Church, under Christ its 
founder : and that the Pope, or Bishop of Rome, 
as successor to St. Peter, lias always been, and 
is at present, by Divine right, head of this 
Church. 

“ [4] That the Canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as proposed to us by this Church, is the 
Word of God ; as also such traditions, belonging 
to faith and morals, which being originally de- 
livered by Christ to His Apostles have been pre- 
served by constant succession in the Catholic 
Church. 

“ [5] That honour and veneration are due to 
the Angels of God and His Saints ; that they 
offer u]) prayers to God for us ; that it is good 
and profitable to have recourse to their interces- 
sion ; and that the relics or earthly remains of 
God’s particular servants are to be held in respect. 

“ [6] 'That no sins ever were, or can be, remitted 
unless by the mercy of God, through Jesus 
Christ ; and therefore that man’s justification is 
the work of Divine grace. 

1 Blunt’s Annotated Prayer-Book , xxxv. 
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“ [7] That the good works which we do receive 
their whole value from the grace of God ; and 
that by such good works we not only comply 
with the precepts of the Divine law, but that we 
thereby likewise merit eternal life. 

“ [8] That by works done in the spirit of pen- 
ance we can make satisfaction to God for the 
temporal punishment which often remains due 
after our sins, by the Divine goodness, have been 
forgiven us. 

“ [9] That Christ has left to His Church a power 
of granting indulgences, that is, a relaxation 
from such temporal chastisements only as re- 
mains due after the Divine pardon of sin : and 
that the use of such indulgences is profitable to 
sinners. 

“ [10] That there is a Purgatory or Middle 
State, and that the souls of imperfect Christians 
therein detained are helped by the prayers of the 
faithful. 

“ [11] That there are seven Sacraments, all insti- 
tuted by Christ ; Baptism, Confirmation, Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Order, 
Matrimony. 

“ [12] That in the most holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially 
the body and blood, together with the Soul and 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ [13] That in this Sacrament there is, by the 
Omnipotence of God, a conversion or change of 
the whole substance of the bread into the body 
of Christ, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into His blood, which change we call Transub- 
stantiation. 

“ [14] That under either kind Christ is received 
whole and entire. 

“ [1 5] That in the Mass, or Sacrifice of the Altar, 
is offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. 

“ [16] That in the Sacrament of Penance, the 
sins w*e fall into after Baptism are, by the Divine 
Mercy, forgiven us. 

“ There are points of discipline also which regu- 
late conduct, and to which we pay obedience, as 
fasting on particular days, communion in one 
kind, celibacy of Churchmen, use of the Latin 
language in public service, and other similar 
practices ; but as these vary, and may be either 
altered or suppressed by due authority, they 
belong not to what is properly styled the Eaith 
of Catholics ” [Berington’s State and Behaviour 
of Eng. Catholics , 1780, pp. 143-148]. 

But in the middle of the nineteenth century 
the old tone of the Boman Catholics was again 
supplanted to a very great extent by the modern 
Ultramontane tone ; the change arising partly 
from the authoritative way in which the Pope 
and the Pom an Court acted towards English 
Eoman Catholics after 18*29, partly from the 
more free intercourse which existed between Eng- 
land and the Continent, and partly from the zeal 
of some seceders from the Church of England, 
which led them to adopt the most extreme the- 
ology of the community to which they attached 
themselves. The imposition as articles of faith 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by 
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the Vatican Council of 1854, and of the personal 
Infallibility of the Pope by that of 1870, set 
up still higher the wall between Anglican and 
Eoman belief, removed the Eoman Catholic body 
in England still further from the Apostolic 
Church of England than it had stood before, and 
put a stop to those attempts to promote re-union 
which might otherwise have led to an eventual 
abolition of the schism. 

III. Statistics. — The number of Eoman Ca- 
tholics in England and Wales has often been 
greatly exaggerated. Butler, in his “ Historical 
Memoirs of the English Catholics,” states that 
they were a majority of the population, that is 
more than 2,250,000, in the reign of Elizabeth : 
and Hallam, although he lowers this estimate 
considerably, still considers that they formed a 
third of the population at that time, or about 

I, 500,000. Both of these estimates are mere 
guesses, utterly unsupported by any historical 
evidence; and such guesses are disgraceful in 
those who profess to write with authority for the 
guidance of public opinion to truth. 

Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs, on the other 
hand, preserve a memorandum, of which he says 
— “ While King William was engaged in his 
project of reconciling the religious differences of 
England, he was at great pains to find out the 
proportions between Churchmen, Dissenters, and 
Papists. In his chest there is the following 
curious report in consequence of an inquiry upon 
that head” 1 [Dalrymple’s Memoirs , App. to Part 

II. p. 14]. This report gives the number in a 
tabular form for each county, and also the general 
result, afterwards adding an equal number to 
each total for children under sixteen years of age. 
The numbers thus arrived at are as follows : — 


Province of Canterbury 
Province of York . . 

Children 

Conformists. 

Non- 

Conformists. 

Papists. 

2,123,362 

353,892 

93,151 

15,325 

11,878 

1,978 

2,477,254 

2,477,254 

108,476 

108,676 

13,S56 

13,S56 

4,954,508 

217,152 

27,712 


This estimate seems likely to be correct, as the 
total, 5,199,372, nearly agrees with the number 
at which the population of England and Wales 
is estimated about the time at which it was made : 
that population amounting to six millions in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In the year 1767 the House of Lords, on the 
motion of Lord Eadnor, requested the Bishops 
to obtain a census of the Eoman Catholics, by 
means of inquiries to be made by the clergy of 
their respective dioceses. This inquiry is in fact 
ordered by the 114th Canon of 1603 to be made 
by the clergy every year, and the results of it to 
be presented by the archbishops to the Crown : 

1 A Broadsheet of 1705 gives this report a different 
origin, heading the figures “ Great and good news to the 
Church of England, being the exact numbers of Church- 
men, Dissenters, and Romans in England and Vales, as 
they were given to the late King James on the 3rd day 
of May 1688,” etc. [. Bodl . Pamfh. 264, 1705-6]. 
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but it may bo doubted whether this canon was 
ever strictly observed. As to the census ordered 
in 1767. lierington, speaking of it in 1780, hopes 
that a careful inquiry will be made by the bishops, 
but meanwhile gives his own estimate. “ From 
the best information 1 can procure,” lie writes, 
“ their number does not, at this da} r , exceed 
60,000 : and this even I suspect to be far beyond 
the mark. . . . The few Catholics I have men- 
tioned are also dispersed in the different counties. 
In many, particularly in the IVcst, in South 
Wales, and in some of the Midland Counties, 
there is scarcely a Catholic to be found. This is 
easily known from the residence of the priests. 
After London, by bn* the greatest number is in 
Lancashire. In Staffordshire are a good many, 
as also in the northern counties of York, Durham, 
and Northumberland. Some of the manufactur- 
ing and trading towns, as Norwich, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Wolverhampton, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, have chapels, which are rather crowded, but 
those constitute the greatest part of the number 
I have just given to their respective counties. In a 
few towns, particularly at Coventry, their number 
I tind is increased ; but this by no means in pro- 
portion of the general increase of population in 
the same places. Excepting in the towns, and 
out of Lancashire, the chief situation of Catholics 
is in the neighbourhood of the old families of 
that persuasion. They are the servants who have 
mairied from those families, and who choose to 
remain round the old mansion for the conveni- 
ence' of prayers, and because they hope to receive 
favours and assistance from their former masters” 
[Berington, State and Behaviour of English Ca- 
tholics, , iii. 111-114]. 

If, instead of estimating the Eoman Catholics 
at 50 per cent, of the population with Butler, or 
at 33 per cent, with Hallam, we reckon them as 
averaging about 60,000, or 1 percent., from 1570 
to 1800, we shall probably be not far from the 
truth. 

Since tbe rise of manufacturing industry a 
very large number of Irish labourers has been 
required both in the field and in the factory; and 
a majority of these being Eoman Catholics the 
numbers cf the sect in England and AYales have 
increased greatly in modern times. A very care- 
ful statistician has recently calculated that they 
now stand as follows : — 

English Roman Catholics and their Children, 179,000 

Foreign, do. do. 52,000 

Insh > do. do. 732,500 

963,500 

[Eavenstein’s Denominational Statistics, 1870, 
p. 20.] As tbe population of England and 
WaDs is now 23,000,000, the proportion of 
English Eoman Catholics appears by these figures 
to be reduced to J per cent. ; including the 
foreigners it is exactly 1 per cent ; and including 
botli them and the Irish, it amounts to rather 
more than i per cent. In Scotland the pro- 
portion is very much higher, being not less than 
10 per cent., the number in Glasgow alone being 
stated in Gordon’s GlasgJiu Facies as 130 000 
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The number of Eoman Catholic clergy in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1780 is reckoned by Berington 
at 360, and be says that they “ either live as 
chaplains in the families of gentlemen, and have 
the care of the little congregations around them, 
or else they reside in towns, or in some eonntry 
places where funds have been settled for their 
support. The chapels are in their own houses” 
[Berington’s State and Behaviour of Eng. Oath, 
160]. 

In the year 1872 the number of clergy (in- 
cluding 16 bishops) was 1599, and the number 
of public ehapels 1005, but many of the latter 
are only “ stations” at which services were held 
occasionally, while many of the clergy are private 
chaplains or belong to monastic communities. 
Eoman Catholic colleges, convents, and schools 
for the higher and middle classes are, however, 
very numerous ; and these are continually grow- 
ing in wealthy endowments and in social power. 1 

EOSCELLIN. [Schoolmen.] 
EOSCHOLSCHIKI. [Isbraniki.] 

EOSENFELDEES. The fanatic followers of 
an impostor named Hans Eosenfeld, who had 
been a gamekeeper, but set himself up as the 
Messiah about the year 1763, and seduced a 
large number of followers in Prussia and the 
neighbouring states. Eosenfeld persuaded his 
followers that Christianity was a delusion, its 
priests impostors, and Frederick the Great neither 
more nor less than the Evil One, whom Eosenfeld 
was to depose, that he might afterwards govern 
the world himself as the Messiah, assisted by a 
council of twenty-four elders like those of the 
Apocalypse. This impostor deluded multitudes, 
and lived upon them in outrageous profligacy for 
twenty years. Eventually, in the year 1782, 
one of his followers, who still believed in him, 
appealed to the King, whom he believed to he 
the Evil One, to revenge him on Eosenfeld for 
the seduction of his three daughters. This led 
the King to order proceedings to he taken against 
the impostor, and lie was sentenced to be flogged 
and imprisoned for the remainder of his life at 
Spandau ; after which his sect was dispersed. 
[Gregoire’s Hist, des Sectes ReligS\ 

EOSICEUCIANS. This name was that 
adopted by a large section of the later fire- 
philosophers or Theosophists, who were spread 
throughout all the countries of Northern Europe, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Considerable difficulty exists as to the origin 
of the name, as well as to the limits and character 
of the society. The name, popularly derived 
from “rosa” and “crux,” seems at first sight 

1 Berington says respecting the Roman Catholic clergy 
of his time: “Onr priests in their general character are 
upright and sincere, but narrowed by a bad education ; 
they contract early prejudices which they very seldom 
afterwards deposit. . . , They are bred up in the per- 
suasion that on coming to England they are to meet 
with racks and persecution; they land, therefore, as in 
an enemy’s country, cautious, dilildent, and suspeetful.” 
His account of them, generally, is that they were dis- 
contented, bigoted, ignorant, and unfit to hold their own 
in society ; an account which substantially agrees with 
what is otherwise known of those who came from the 
foreign seminaries. 
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to have some connection with the arms of Luther, 
which are composed of these symbols. But the 
term is really a chemical one, and barbarously 
derived from “ros,” dew (in alchemistic belief 
a powerful if not universal solvent), and “crux,” 
which in the alchemistic language is identified 
with light, because the figure of a cross contains, 
in various presentations, all the three capital 
letters of the word “lux.” Moreover, the fire- 
philosophers applied the term “lux” to the 
seed of the red dragon, or to that crude and 
corporeal light which by due process of concen- 
tration was believed to produce gold. The Eosi- 
crueians were in fact the philosophers who by 
means of dew sought for the alchemistic light, 
that is, for the substance of the philosopher’s 
stone. A different derivation is however sug- 
gested by the earliest Rosicrucian publication, the 
“ Fama Fraternitatis,” which was published in 
Frankfort about a.d. 1610. In this work the 
founder and head of the fraternity is said to have 
been one Christopher Rosencreutz, a German, 
born a.d. 1388, who, during a pilgrimage to 
Damascus and the Holy Sepulchre, was enter- 
tained and instructed by certain wise men of the 
East, from whose hands he passed into those of 
the chemists of Egypt and Morocco, where his 
education was completed. Having thus obtained 
a thorough insight into the Ivabbala and all 
magical arts, he is alleged on his return home to 
have commenced the reform of human know- 
ledge ; and it is pretended that having for this 
purpose admitted several pupils to his studies, the 
fraternity so formed preserved its continuity up to 
the seventeenth century. The publication of this 
singular fable divided popular opinion into two 
parties, one declaring the Rosicrucians to be a 
body of learned and orthodox reformers, the other 
holding them to be a band of ignorant dreamers, 
the purveyors of mischievous delusion. 

As the Rosicrucian doctrines depended entirely 
on reasoning derived from facts testified to by 
heated imaginations and morbidly receptive 
senses, unanimity of opinion is not to be ex- 
pected. The sectaries agreed, however, in hold- 
ing: first, that the only true knowledge was to 
be derived by analysis of all bodies by the agency 
of fire secondly, that God operates by the same 
laws in the kingdom of Grace as in the kingdom 
of Nature, and that there is therefore a complete 
analogy and coincidence between science and re- 
ligion ; thirdly, that a divine soul or energy is 
diffused through the fabric of the universe — this 
incorporeal existence being by some called “Ar- 
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chmus,” by others the Universal Spirit. Holding 
these views, it is but natural to find that they 
expressed their religious doctrines in chemical 
terms. They also taught a vague and uncertain 
astrology, magic, and demonology. 

The Rosicrucians obtained a factitious import- 
ance through their strenuous opposition to the 
Peripatetic philosophy, which was in their time 
dominant throughout Christendom. In their 
bizarre and irrational way they anticipated the 
great revolt against the Aristotelians, which the 
close of the seventeenth century saw in full vig- 
our; but in this revolt, and in the scientific im- 
pulses which accompanied it, the idle dreaming of 
the Rosicrucians was incontinently swept away. 

The great names of these alchemistic philo- 
sophers are Robert Fludd, an Englishman ; Jacob 
Bohmen, a shoemaker of Gorlitz; and Michael 
Mayer. The Helmonts, Knorr, Kuhlmann, Roll, 
and Sperber, complete the list. 

[ Literature of Rost crucian ism. The work 
Fama Fraternitatis Rosece Grucis — Fama e 
Scanzia redux Eaccinia Jabilei ultima 

Eoce Hyperbolae Prcenuncia montinm Euro pee 
concinna suo clangore feriens inter colles ct com 
valles Araba resonans , etc., equally remarkable 
for its spelling and contents, is the first authority 
as to the pretensions and tenets of the sect. 
Nearly all the leaders, however, whose names are 
mentioned above wrote some work to be found 
under their names. Examen Philosophice 
Fluddancje ) by Pierre Gassendi, is the first con- 
troversial work on this subject ; Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorie , by Gottfried Arnold; and His - 
toria Critica Philosophice , part iv., by Briicker, 
contain full information. See also Mosheim, 
Ecclesiast. Hist . cent, xvii.] 

ROWITES. [Campbellites.] 

RUNCARII. An Antinomian sect of the 
Waldenses which is mentioned by Reinerius as 
agreeing for the most part with the Paterins, but 
as holding that no part of the body below the 
waist can commit mortal sin, because such sin 
proceeds “out of the heart.” They probably took 
their name from the town of Runcalia, or Run- 
kel. [Reiner, contr . Waldens, in JBibl. Max. 
Lugd . xxv. 266 f.] 

RUPITiE, or EUPITANI. A name given to 
the small Donatist congregation at Rome from 
their being driven to shelter among the rocks for 
the purpose of celebrating their religious services. 

iSplilnciQp'p o -ji 1 

RUSSIAN SECTS. [Rascholniks.] 
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SABATNIKI. A sect of Russian Sabbatarians, 
or “ Sabbath honourers,” which arose in Novo- 
gorod [c. a.d. 1470], where some clergy and laity 
were persuaded by a Jew of Kiev, named Zaeha- 
rias, into a belief that the Mosaic dispensation 
alone was of Divine origin. They accepted the 
Old Testament only, of which, being unacquainted 
with Hebrew, they used the Sclavonic transla- 
tion. Like the Jews, they were led to expect 
the advent of an earthly Messiah. Some of 
them denied the Resurrection ; and being accused 
of practising several cabbalistic arts, for which 
points of Jewish ceremonial may have been mis- 
taken, were regarded by the common people as 
soothsayers and sorcerers. They were gradually 
becoming a powerful sect, one of their number, 
named Zosima, having even been elected Arch- 
bishop of Moscow, when in a.d. 1 490 they were 
condemned by a synod, and a fierce persecution 
nearly obliterated them. But here and there, in 
remote parts of Russia, travellers have within the 
last century discovered fragmentary communities 
holding Jewish views, which have been thought 
to be relics of the older sect of Sabatniki. In 
Irkutsk they continue to exist under the name of 
Sclesnewschschini. [Platon’s Present State of 
Greek Church in Russia , Pinkerton’s transl. 
273.] 

SABBATARIANS. Those who maintain that 
the observance of the Sabbath is obligatory upon 
Christians. 

The early Jewish Christians of Palestine re- 
tained the whole Mosaic law, and observed con- 
sequently the Sabbath as well as the Lord’s Day. 
Prom them the custom spread in the Eastern 
Church 0 f distinguishing Saturday as well as 
Sunday by not fasting, and by fuller public 
prayer, with the Holy Eucharist. It is clearly 
in the power of the Church, or of any integral 
portion of the Church, to mark in this way the 
day of God’s rest from the work of creation, 
which is a matter for perpetual remembrance. 
Nor is such an observance open to the charge 
implied in the word Sabbatarian if it be kept free 
from Jewish superstition. On the other hand, 
in the Western Church (though probably not 
from the beginning) the Sabbath was a fast-day. 
In this rule God’s resting from creation must 
have been kept out of sight; for the divine Sab- 
bath cannot be proposed as the occasion of a last. 
The Western Saturday fust arose from opposition 
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to Judaism, which was strong in the Western 
Churches, and particularly at Rome. To justify 
the fast on this ground requires the fact of a large 
and dangerous amount of Judaism in the rest of 
the Church. If the seventh day be considered 
with reference to the work of redemption, it may 
be viewed either in the light of the preceding 
day of the Crucifixion, or of the following day 
of the Resurrection : and it is in the power of 
each Church to solemnize it as a fast or festival 
as shall be judged most for edification. On the 
one hand, the Sabbatum Magnum or Easter Eve 
has always been held a fast preparatory to Easter 
Day; and similar considerations may influence a 
church in the observance of the Saturday as pre- 
paratory to the weekly Resurrection feast : or, on 
the other hand, it may be judged better to limit 
such preparatory fast to the yearly celebration, 
adopting it only for the winding lip of Lent, and 
in the weekly celebration to direct the mind of 
the worshipper to the deep quiet joy of the rest 
in which the Father gave His Beloved sleep, and 
to the triumph of the good tidings brought on 
that day to the spirits in prison. Both views 
may be justified, and it is for each Church to 
judge for itself which it shall adopt. A wise and 
good man will, with St. Ambrose, at Rome keep 
fast with Rome ; at Milan keep feast with Milan. 1 

Of the custom of the Eastern Church we have 
the following rules : — In the Apostolic Canons, it 
is ordered that clergymen fasting on any Sabbath 
except one are to be deposed, laymen to be sus- 
pended from communion [can. 56] ; clergy abstain- 
ing from flesh and wine on the Sabbath festival 
out of abhorrence, and not for mortification, to be 
deposed [can. 45 or 53]. This more special rule 
points to the Gnostic tenets, that creation is evil, 
and the Creator an inferior demiurge or evil angel. 
By the Apostolic Constitutions Sabbaths are re- 
garded as festivals, except the Great Sabbath in 
which our Lord lay in the grave, on which day 
mourning on His account is more proper than 
joy for the creation. Public worship is to he 
celebrated, to hear the Prophets and Gospels, to 
offer the Oblation, to partake of the Holy Supper. 
Servants are to rest from work, that they may 

1 Milan was the one Church of the West which followed 
the Oriental custom. St. Augustine wrote to St. Jerome, 
intimating his opinion that a good man may without 
dissimulation conform to the custom of the Church where 
he happens to be [Aug. Episl. xix. ad Ilieron.]. 
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attend, public worship [ii. 20, 59 ; v. 15 ; vii. 
23 ; viii. 33]. At the Council of Laodicea 
[a.d. 367], the Gospels are ordered to be read 
on the Sabbath [can. 16]; Christians are not 
to Judaize and rest, but work on the Sabbath, 
and rest on the Lord’s Day [can. 29]. On 
the Sabbaths of Lent consecration in the Holy 
Eucharist may be made [can. 49]. In the Canoni- 
cal Answers of Timothy, Bishop of Alexandria 
[a.d. 380], the thirteenth puts the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day on a level regarding the inter- 
course of man and wife. The 55th canon of the 
second Council of Constantinople or Quinisextine 
[a.d. 683] confirms the 56th Apostolical canon, 
andBalsamon observes that this is one great reason 
why the Romanists reject these canons. 

Thus the only difference observed between the 
Sabbath and the Lord’s Day was that labour was 
allowed or rather enjoined on the former, and 
abstinence from work was considered to be a mark 
of Judaism. For this reason the Ebionites were 
condemned for joining the observance of the' 
Sabbath according to the law of the Jews with 
the observance of the Lord’s Day after the man- 
ner of Christians. And in this sense we are to 
understand what Gregory the Great says, that 
Antichrist will renew the observance of the Sab- 
bath [Greg. lib. xi. ep. 3.] 

There is little or no doubt that such was the 
primitive custom in the West as well as in the 
East; that the Western fast is of later origin. 
Kaye sums up the evidence from Tertullian on 
this point, that the Sabbath “in Tertullian’s time 
appears to have been kept as a day of rejoicing. 
Even the Montanists — anxious as they were to 
introduce a more rigorous discipline in the ob- 
servance of fasts — when they kept their two weeks 
of Xerophagias, did not fast on the Saturday and 
Sunday. The Saturday before Easter Day was how- 
ever an exception ; that was observed as a fast” 
[Kaye on Tertullian , p. 409]. When Tertullian 
says the Catholics kept no Sabbath a fast except 
the Sabbatum Magnum, it is hardly possible that 
Rome was an exception [Tertull. cleJejun. p. 712, 
ed. 1641]. The Council of Eliberis [a.d. 305] 
introduced the Sabbath fast into Spain [can. xxvi.]. 
This was probably in imitation of Rome, in which 
case the introduction of the custom into Rome 
will lie between Tertullian’s time and the Council 
of Eliberis — somewhere, that is, in the third cen- 
tury. 1 

1 The Canon is, “ Errorem placuit corrigi, ut omni 
Sabbati die superpositiones celebremus. ” Victorinus uses 
the phrase, “ Hoc quoque die (die sexto) ob passionem 
Domini Jesu‘ Cliristi aut stationem Deo, aut jejunium, 
facimus. Die septimo requievit ab omnibus operibus suis, 
et benedixit eum et sanctificavit. Hoc die solemus super- 
ponere; idcirco, ut die Dominico cum gratiarum actione 
ad panem exeamus. Et paresceve superpositio fiat, 
nequid cum Judseis Sabbatum observare videamur,” etc. 
[Routh, Reliq. Sac. iii. p. 457, ed. 1S46]. Superpositio 
is the translation of virtpOeais [Rdiq. Sac. iii. 229, 1. 7]. 
The words are fully explained by Routh in the notes, ii. 
46, iii. 2-14, from which we can only quote the definition, 
and refer to the notes themselves for the authorities and 
examples. “'Tv-epOco-ts a Latina ecclesia dicta superposi- 
tio , diei esse videtur cibo superpositio, sive jejunium 

ultra solitum tempus celebratum Interea non 

jejunium superponitur, virtpridercu, quod jejunii dilatio 


The Decretal of Innocent, or Epistle to Decen- 
tius, is no doubt spurious, but it was an early 
forgery, for it was received as genuine by Diony- 
sius Exiguus ; and it is evidence of the rule of 
the Roman Church in the fourth century. It de- 
crees that the Sabbath is to be fasted as well as 
Friday every week, because on those two days the 
Apostles must have been grieved for our Saviour’s 
Death and Descent into Hell. Bingham notices 
that Socrates makes the Roman Church to vary 
once more in this matter. For Socrates says that 
in his time they did not fast at Rome on Satur- 
days, even in Lent [Socr. Hist EccL v. 22]. 
This statement Bingham thinks is to be distrusted, 
because the Quinisextine Council charges the 
Romans with keeping fast on Saturday. For a 
variation of practice at a later time see Catalani, 
Pontifical e, iii. 37, ed. 1852. Gratian rests the 
Roman practice upon Innocent’s Decretal. 

It has been observed already that the terms of 
the Apostolic Canons, fasting “ out of abhorrence, 
not out of mortification,” refer to Gnostic tenets. 
Of this perversion of the Saturday fast the Mar- 
cionites give an example. They were in the 
habit of fasting, especially on the Sabbath, as 
being the day on which the Demiurge, or God of 
the Jews, towards whom they were anxious to 
shew no respect, ended the creation of the world 
and rested [Tertullian, adv . Marcion , iv. 12]. 
The perversion, on the other hand, of the Sabbath 
festival is the keeping it in a Jewish manner, and 
making it a means of introducing the spirit of 
Judaism. Ignatius [ad Magnes , cap. ix.] makes 
the Sabbath the test of adherence to the ancient 
order or the new hope. The canons already 
quoted shew both the danger and the carefulness 
of the Church to guard against it. Ancient Sab- 
batarianism was thus for the most part a literal 
observance of the Sabbath. The Western Church 
resisted this Judaism by the strong measure of 
turning the Sabbath into a fast ; the Eastern by 
formally sanctioning labour on the seventh day, 
and by laying down the nature of the rejoicing 
proper to it. 

Modern Sabbatarianism, properly so called, is 
rare ; for in general modern Sabbatarians neglect 
the Sabbath altogether, and transfer its Jewish 
obligations and rules, with its name, to the Lord’s 
Day. There is this common ground to the old 
Sabbath and the new Lord’s Day, that both are 
days of rest; and for those who do not attain 
the truth, that in the former rest was the religion 
of the day, in the latter such rest is enjoined as 
ministers to the opportunities of religion, it is 
easy and natural to apply to the latter the rules 
of the former. A curious example of this Sab- 
batarianism is found in the Injunctions of the 
Abbot of Flay, a.d. 1201 [Johnson, English 
Canons, ii. 95]. They are an attempt to extend 
monastic rules to the Church at large. The 
Sunday rest is to begin at three o’clock on Satur- 
day, and not only is buying and selling and 
pleadings in church and church porches forbid- 

esset sive suspensio, sed dies ; cibo dicitur snperponi, ait 
Salmasius, quod est jejunium.” Victorinus flourished 
about a.d. 290. 
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den, but also all house-work and cooking. A 
woman weaving after three o’clock is struck with 
palsy. A mail makes a cake at the same time, 
and when ho eats it on Sunday morning it drops 
blood. The Archbishop of York countenanced 
the abbot’s proceedings. 

It may be that this antedating the Sunday, 
throwing its beginning into the Saturday, had 
some effect on 'the character of the festival. 
Archbishop lslip ordered that the Lord’s Day 
should begin at Vespers on the Sabbath Day, 
“ not before, lest we should seem professed Jews” 
[Constitutions, a.d. 1362; Johnson, ii. 42 G]. 
'When it was made to begin earlier the opposi- 
tion to Judaism would tend to lessen its festal 
character; and although the Saturday fast was 
formally terminated, the spirit of the fast might 
be extended into the commencement of the feast. 

In England Sabbatarianism was adopted by 
the Puritans in their controversy with the Epis- 
copalians. In the year 1595 one Dr. Bownde put 
out a Book of the Sabbath (reprinted with addi- 
tions in 1 GOG), in which he maintained that the 
Fourth Commandment and the Mosaic Sabbath 
laws attach themselves to the Lord’s Day by a 
moral and perpetual obligation. Everything that 
could he classed as business or recreation was for- 
bidden as a sin equal to adultery and murder. 
It is almost incredible (Fuller writes) how taking 
this doctrine was, partly because of its own purity, 
and partly for the eminent piety of such persons 
as maintained it. A writer of the time speaks 
of its great influence in the following terms : “I 
have read (and many there be alive which will 
justify it) how it was preached in a market town 
in Oxfordshire, that to do any servile work or 
business on the Lord’s Day is as great a sin as 
to kill a man, or to commit adultery. It was 
preached in Somersetshire, that to throw a bowl 
on the Sabbath day is as great a sin as to kill a 
man. It was preached in Norfolk, that to make 
feast or wedding-dinner on the Lord’s Day is as 
great a sin as for a father to take a knife and cut 
his child’s throat. It was preached in Suffolk (I 
can name the man, and I was present when lie 
was convented before his ordinary for preaching 
the same), that to ring more bells than one upon 
the Lord’s Day to call the people unto the church 
is as great a sin as to commit murder” [Rogers 
on XXXIX. Art. 19, Park. Soc. ed.]. 

In the year 1618 James I. published for the 
county of Lancaster a declaration of liberty of 
sports, and soon after appeared a sect of Sabba- 
tarians, who were long known under the name 
ot their first teacher, John Trask, and were after- 
wards called u Seventh-Day Men.” [Traskites.] 
In the year 1G33 the controversy was revived by 
the publication of Theophilus Bradburn’s Dp fence 
<f the S> ft /hath Day. He maintained that the 
seventh day ought to he observed, and that the 
Lord’s Day is an ordinary working day. Brad- 
hurn, before he was tried by the High Commis- 
sion, was convinced of his error in a conference 
with White, Bishop of Ely. But his book oc- 
casioned the publication of the King’s declaration 
regarding sports (a republieation of James’s decla- 
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ration), and the order that it should be read in 
all churches. [Seventh-Day Baptists.] 

SABBATIANS. A Judaizing section of the 
Novatians, who owed their origin to Sabbatius, 
a presbyter who had been ordained by Mareian 
[Socrat. I 1 1st. Heel. v. 20, vii. 15]. The Sabba- 
tians were included among heretics who were 
condemned in a.d. 381 by the seventh canon of 
the Council of Constantinople [Mansi, Condi, iii. 
5G3]. 

SABELLIANS. Heretics of the latter half 
of the third century, who took their name from 
a priest named Sabellius, and who opposed the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity by maintaining that 
God is One Person only, though He manifests 
Himself in three modes or by the differing opera- 
tions of three Divine energies. Sabellianism was 
thus the doctrine of One God exercising three 
Offices, as opposed to the doctrine of One God 
in Three Persons. 

Sabellius was a native of the Libyan Penta- 
polis, probably of the city of Ptolemais, and is 
first heard of at Rome in the time of Zephyrinus. 
There he was perverted by Callistus to the heresy 
of Noetus, and was forward among those who 
were striving to gain Zephyrinus to their side. 
There were doubtless differences of opinion, 
formed or forming, between Noetus, Callistus, 
and Sabellius [see Milman, Lat. Christ. I. i. p. 
53, ed. 1867], but it is clear that Sabellius was 
the legitimate successor of Praxeas and Noetus, 
and was taken for the representative of their 
school. As such he appears in Novatian’s treatise 
Concerning the Trinity [ch. xii. xxiii.], in which 
his heresy is stated simply to be the assertion 
that Christ is the Father, without any mention 
of the later speculations or modification of the 
heresy. 

It has been usual [Cave, Hist. Lit. art. 
Novaticinus] to date the Sabellian heresy from 
its outbreak in Pentapolis, and consequently to 
assign a late date to Novatian’s treatise. Now 
that the “ Refutation ” of Hippolytus has been 
recovered, there can hardly be a doubt that Nova- 
tian wrote this treatise before his schism ; and 
that Sabellianism, though as a doctrine it is of 
an earlier time [Praxeans], is to be dated as re- 
gards its name, from the time when Sabellius be- 
came the leader of the Noetian school. Noetus 
died about the year 220, at which time Isidore of 
Hispalis fixes the rise of Sabellianism. The out- 
break of Sabellianism in Pentapolis occurred 
about the year 257. Dionysius of Alexandria sent 
legates to that province ; and wrote three letters 
in refutation of the heresy, in which lie was be- 
trayed into expressions unorthodox in the other 
extreme. Complaint being made of this to 
Dionysius of Rome, he wrote four books in re- 
futation both of the Sabellian heresy and of that 
which was ascribed to himself. These books were 
allowed to be orthodox [Thilo, Admonitio pre- 
fixed to S. Athan. Kpist. de Sententia Dionysii. 
Oper. Dogm. Select a, p. 92]. 

These Fathers give the heresy of Sabellius in 
terms as brief and simple as Novatian gives it. 
Dionysius of Rome states that Sabellius asserts 
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the Sou ITinisclf to he the Father, the Father to 
he the Sou ; Dionysius of Alexandria, that Sahel- 
tins asserts it was the Father, not the Son, Who be- 
came man for us [Eouth, Rellq. Sacr. iii. pp. 
373, 401]. Athanasius, in his “Expositio Fidei,” 
describes Sabellian doctrine thus : oi/re yap 
vloirdropa (frpovovfxev, to? ol 2 a/3eXXioi \eyorres 
povoovertov Kal ouy o/xoovcrior, /cat iv tovtco 
dvatpovvTes to eTv at vlov. In accordance with 
these authorities, Philaster \IIan\ liv.] states 
that Sahellius was a disciple of Foetus, that the 
Foetians were called also Praxeans and Sabellians 
as well as Patripassians and Hermogenians : and 
Augustine [Ilcer. xli.] professes himself unable to 
understand why Epiphanius reckons Sabellianism 
and Footianism as distinct heresies. That the 
Sabelliaus were called Hermogenians implies no 
more than that they had adopted Hermogenes’ 
tenet of the existence of an eternal subject-matter, 
inherently evil, out of which the world was made : 
it does not prove that the Hermogenians were 
Sabelliaus. Tertullian’s tract, “Ad versus Hermc- 
genem,” not only contains no charge of Sabellian- 
ism or of Patripassianism (which the author of 
the treatise against Praxeas would hardly have 
omitted had there been any foundation for it), 
but it contains a testimony to the belief of Her- 
mogenes in Christ as the Son of God. The testi- 
mony of Hippolytus to the same point is still 
stronger. [Hermogenians.] On the other hand, it 
appears from an extract from the work of Diony- 
sius against Sabellius occurring in Eusebius, that 
Sabellius borrowed from Hermogenes this tenet 
of the eternity of matter [Eusebius, de Prep, Evan . 
vii. 18, 19, Gaisford’s ed. ii. 206; and see 
Yiger’s note, iv. p. 216]. 

The inadequate conception of the Deity which 
this simple form of Sabellianism involves has 
already been pointed out. [Monarchians.] It 
may be noticed further, that to this form, more 
properly even than to the subsequently modified 
form, belongs that conception of the Trinity which 
is the very essence of Sabellianism ; namely, that 
it is a Trinity not of distinct Persons, but of 
action and office. The Scriptures which speak of 
the Son cannot possibly be ignored. They are 
met by the pretended explanation that the one 
God, to Whom as the Source of all things the name 
Father is given, going forth to the work of re- 
demption, united Himself with Jesus, and was 
then called the Son. In like manner, going forth 
to the work of sanctification, He is called the Holy 
Spirit. These are names only of office, express- 
ing the relations in which God puts Himself to 
created beings. They state appearances (in 
which sense the word 7rpocra)7rov was used), not 
Hypostases or Persons. 

To this form again only the first degree of Pat- 
ripassianism is attributable, which does not assert 
the Divine Future itself to be passible, but asserts 
only the Person of Jesus Christ, in which the 
human nature was assumed by the Father, to have 
suffered “ ratione liumanse naturae.” The difficul- 
ties of this creed, if any authority be allowed to 
Holy Scripture, are so great that it cannot long 
be held in its simple form. It is plainly contrary 
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to Scripture to assert the Self-existent to be the 
same with the Begotten, the Sender with the 
Sent; and the tenet of the Incarnation of the 
Father, the One God without distinction of Per- 
sons, is most repugnant to every scripturally- 
informed mind. The struggle to avoid these diffi- 
culties, and yet to retain the primary doctrine of 
the Monarchians, suggested the doctrine of the 
dilatation and contraction of the Deity (called the 
doctrine of the 7rAari’cr/xos), namely, that there 
has been an expansion or dilatation of the Eternal 
Unity into a Trinity, and will be again a collapse 
into Unity. Athanasius, who has been quoted as 
attributing to Sabellius the simple doctrine of the 
vloTrdrojp) that the Father is the Son and the Son 
the Father, states this doctrine of the ?r Aarw/xos, 
saying that it was perhaps borrowed from the 
Stoics. “ If the One (?) /xoms) being dilated be- 
came a Three ( yeyove rpias), and the One was the 
Father, and the Three is Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, first the One being dilated, underwent an 
affection and became what it was not ; for it was 
dilated, whereas it was not dilated. Fext, if the 
One itself was dilated into a Three, — and that 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost, — then Father 
and Spirit became the same, as Sabellius held ; 
unless the One which he speaks of is something 
besides the Father, and then he ought not to 
speak of dilatation, since the One was maker 
of Three, so that there was a One, and then 
Father, Son, and Spirit ” [Athan. Orat. iv. contr. 
Avian, xiii., Fewman’s transl.]. Fow it is true 
that in this passage Athanasius docs not state 
that the Sabellians held the doctrine of the 
7rAaTvoyxos, but that that doctrine leads to 
Sabellianism ; and Fewman is probably right 
in referring the general argument of that part of 
the discourse to the followers of Marcellus : but 
(as Fewman remarks) TrXaTvcrpos seems, by the 
allusion of Dionysius to it, to have been a word 
of Sabellius 1 [deSeJiten. Dionysii , sec. 17]: “Thus 
indeed we dilate (7rAaTvvo/xev) the Unity (rrjv 
fxovaSa) into the Trinity without making division 
(dStaiperov), and again contract the undiminished 
Trinity into the Unity.” Special stress is here 
laid on the d8ialperov y because Dionysius had 
charged the Sabellians with ignorance that such 
division of the Father from the Son cannot be. 

1 So in tlie very remarkable Epistles of Isidore of Pelu- 
simn [142-3] it is said : * ‘ Least of all is it right to contract, 
Judaicall}", the Fature of the Deity els p,6vovrbv UvaQebv 
teal 7 rarepa, but to broaden it ( Karevpvveiv ) as unto a holy 
and consubstantial Trinity, Trpoa&iruv yap ttol6t7]tl Kal 
VTro< 7 Td(T€U)i > 15 lott]tl diaareXXovres, ds £va tvoXlv avareXov- 
fiev Qeov bib, to rps otatas ravriv ; ” and again : rb de tt X a- 
rvvovTa els ttjv aylav rpiada ras viroaraaeLS eis [xiav ovaiav 
avvayeLv opdorarov iart. Kal aXrjOecTaTov 86yfia. And the 
doctrine of the TrXaTvcr/xbs is ascribed to Sabellius. Vigi- 
lius of Thapsus [a.d. 484] ascribes this doctrine to Sabel- 
lius : “ Ini pie Sabellius professus est, Deum Patrem per 
Virginem natum nescio quod prseteiisionis vitium tantse 
ingerens majestati ut per id, quod extensum est in Vir- 
gin e ipse sibi Pater, ipseque sit Filius, quod nullus 
Christiauorum ei concesserit ” [Disput. inter Sabellium y 
Photinum, Ar. et Athan. p. 6 b, Cassander’s ed.]. The 
words are put into the mouth of Photinus. The summing 
up of the judge at the end expresses it : “ Idemque ipse 
(Deus) de paterni honoris dignitate decidens, peyquoedam 
natune augmenta, aut potius detrimenta, in filii nomine 
ex Virgine ortus, nativitate transient” [ibid. p. 65 b]. 
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This charge conducts us to further proof that the 
Sabcllians hold the doctrine ol the 7 rAarv<r/AO'j, 
and to the remarkable fact that, starling from the 
tenet of theidintity of the father and the bon, 
they arrived at the conclusion that the leather 
is separable and separate from the Son. 1 Leso 
seemingly contradictory propositions they appeal 
to have held together. 

Arius, in his letter to Alexander, given by 
Fpiphanius [I her. lxix. 7], charges Sabellius 
Avith dividing the Unity and calling the Son the 
Father. His words are F\x/?e,Wtos 6 ryv yovdoa 
Siatptov. vlo-dropa etVer. AVormius argues that 
this charge is false, inasmuch as he has shewn 
from Fkzianzen and others that the heresy of 
Sabellius was rather a crvvcupecris than a Siaipccns 
[Ilia. Sahel! . cap. i. p. 21]. 1 The charge, how- 
ever, is verified, not only by the words of 
Dionvsius which have been quoted, hut by 
Hilary of Poitiers, who mentions both the 
( Twafpccris and the Scatpccns. Hilary uses the 
word “ Unio.” This word is found in Snlpicius 
Severns: “ Suspecti ab Orientalibus habebamur 
trionvmam solitarii Dei unionem secundum Sa- 
bellium crediilisse” [ii. 42]. In the Indicuhis de 
liar. [Pseudo-Hieron.] cap. xxvi., Oehler has 
admitted into the text “Unionita” for “Onion,” 
which stood in Menard's edition : “ Sabellius, 
qui et Patripassianus, id est Unionita ;” the 
correction having been made by Cotelerins. 
“Contra Unionitas” stands as the superscription 
of the Anti-Subellian part of Prudentius’ Apo- 
theosis, hut it is of course doubtful whether the 
words are those of Prudentius. “ Unio,” then, in 
Sabcllian doctrine, takes the place of “ Unitas” in 
Catholic doctrine, when the nature of the Deity 
is the subject. In place of the Unity of Three 
distinct Persons we have the entire coalescence 
of what are distinguished only in name, not in 
substance. In this sense Hilary represents 
Sabellius as eagerly catching at the Union. 
Sabellius “ dum audit, Qui vie vidit , vidit et 
Pntrcm , indiscrete et indissimilis in Patre et 
lilio nature impie arripuit unionem, non in- 
telligens naturalem unitatem sub nativitatis sig- 
nificatione monstrari : cum per id, quod in Filio 
Pater videtur, confinnatio divinitatis sit, non 
nativitatis abolitio” [Hilar, de Trinit. vii. 5], 
The Church rejects this doctrine : “ FTobis autem 
in confessione nativitas est [the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son] : et unionem detestantes uni- 
tatem divinitatis tenemus; scilicet ut Deus ex 
Deo 2 umun sint in gen ere nature, dum quod per 
nativitatis veritatem ex Deo in Deum exstitit, 
non aliunde quam ex Deo esse substiterit ” [ibid. 
vi. 11]. The doctrinal effect of the Union, as is 
here implied, is to destroy the eternal Paternity 
and Sonship in the Godhead. So more plainly : 
“ Et idcirco usus est eo genere doctrine, ut in 
uno Domino Christo umun sigm'ficaret et Deum, 
et in uno Deo Patre unum significaret et Domin- 
nm; nec tamen impiam nobis ad perimendam 


1 So in Hilary, who quotes this document, and renders 

the words “qui unionem dividin'’ Erasmus noted in the 
margin “inducit” for “dividin'* 

3 “ Scilicet ut Deus et Deus ex Deo unum sint.” 
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unigeniti Dei nativitatem invchcret unionem, et 
Pat rein ])rofessus et Christum ” [ibid. viii. 3G]. 
See also the remarks on the Twelfth Anathema 
of the Semi-Arian Synod of Ancyra [a.d. 358] 
[de Synod is , 2G, col. 11GG, Benedictine ed.] 

But while he thus dwells on the union as held 
by the Sabcllians, Hilary at the same time un- 
hesitatingly adopts the charge brought by Arius, 
that Sabellius divides the union. He quotes the 
letter of Arius: “ JSamque id seqnitur: Fsec sicut 
Sabellius qui unionem di vidit, ipsum dixit 
Filium quern et Patrem.” He notices the 
fraudulent intention 3 of -this condemnation of a 
heretic by heretics, hut lie adopts the charge : 
“ Ignorat evangelica atque apostolica sacramenta 
sic credens Sabellius;” and lie goes on to remark : 
“ Cnjus unionis divisio non nativitatem intulit, 
sed eumdem divisit in Yirgine” [ibid. vi. 11]; 
that is, the division of tlie union of the vloTrariop 
did not introduce an eternal generation of a Son 
of God, but took place when the Divine Feature, 
or a portion of it, became incarnate. This con- 
clusion is supported by Pinkster [Hcer. xciii.], 
who ascribes to Sabellius tlie opinion that the 
mission of the Son by the Father involves a 
“ separatio loci.” [Photinians.] 

The Sabellian doctrine of the Incarnation, as 
connected with the doctrine of the TrXarvcrpLos, is 
told thus : “Pin res etiam in corpus atque ex se 
protensum permanentemque Patrem loquuntur; 
ut assumptio ilia carnis ex Yirgine filii nomen 
acceperit, non qui ante erat Dei filins, idem 
hominis filins sit natus in corpore” [Hilar. Tract, 
in LX VII. Psal. 15]. And again: “Quidam ita 
evangelic® fidei corrumpunt sacramentum, ut sub 
unius Dei pia tantum professione nativitatem 
unigeniti Dei abnegent; ut protensio sit potius 
in honhnem, quam descensio : ueque ut qui filins 
hominis secundum tempora assn nipt® carnis fuit, 
idem antea semper fuerit atque sit Filins Dei : ne 
in eo nativitas Dei sit, sed ex eodem idem sit ; 
ut unius Dei, lit putant, inviolabilem fidem series 
ex solido in carnem deducta conservet, dum 
usque ad Yirginem Pater protensus, ipse sibi 
natus sit in Filium” [Hilar, de Trin. i. 1G]. 4 

The only Divine Sonship allowed by Sabellian 
doctrine being then that which took place in 
time, at the Incarnation, there was also at that 
time a division of the Union. Of what nature 
was that division thought to he? The Bene- 
dictine editor [note i. col. 834] writes : “ Sa- 
bellius quidem in Trinitate, de qua non est hie 
sermo, unionem inducit ; sed in Incarnatione, 
uti declaratur lib. vi. n. 7, unionem dividit, hoc 
est, in Christo personarum dnalitatem invehit.” 
F'ow the discourse thus commented upon is not 
at all of the Incarnation, but of the Divine Son- 
ship as a part of the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
to say that the division of the Union is the 
di vision into two Persons of the one Person of 
God Incarnate is to remove the words “unionem 

3 “Ut catholicos unionem in Deo detestantes, et dis- 
tinetavum personarum in naturasequnlitatem profitentes, 
cum Sabellio pariter dairment” [note, Benedictine editor]. 

4 Regarding the passage de Trin. vii. 39, see l J llo- 
T1NIAXS, p. 426, note. 
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dividit” from their proper subject into a foreign 
subject. Besides which Hilary, speaking in vi. 
11 of the same words of Arius, says “nos 
unionem detestantes,” which he could not say of 
the union of the two natures in the Person of 
our Lord, for of that conjunction “Unio” may 
properly be used. This explanation then is in- 
admissible. In a subsequent note on the same 
words [d in col. 885], the same editor writes : 
“Hoc per se sonat personam in Christo non 
fuisse singularem ut explicuimus p. 833, not. i. 
sic tamen potius intelligendum videtur, ut Sa- 
bellius unionem in Virgine diviserit, quatenus 
post susceptam in ea carnem eidem Deo Patris ac 
Filii nomina adscribere coeperit; nominum augens 
numerum, non personarum.” This second ex- 
planation appears to be quite inadequate. For 
the “unio” is ‘trionyma,” and to give the name 
of Son to the “Deus protensus ad Virginem” can 
never be called a division of that union. We 
are forced therefore to conclude, if Hilary be a 
competent witness, that Sabellius did assert a 
separation of the “ Protensio,” which, reaching 
“usque ad Virginem,” took the name of Son. 
This last step was taken to avoid the charge of 
Patripassianism, which could be escaped only by 
admitting a distinction of Persons in the God- 
head, or by asserting that only a portion of the 
Divine Nature became incarnate, or by asserting 
(however unimaginable it may be) that the “ Deus 
protensus ” is separable from the “ Monas ” or “Deus 
solitarius.” The latter assertion appears to have 
been made for “ Sabellius, qui unionem dividit, 
ipsum dixit Filium quern et Patrem.” But this 
assertion passes necessarily into the former asser- 
tion, and may be noted as the second stage of 
the heresy. The third stage is connected with 
other names [Marcellians. Photinians], and 
comprehended the notion of a certain energy cr 
power proceeding from the Deity to assume the 
nature of man. 

Epiphanius states \IIcer. lxii.] that the last- 
named doctrine was drawn from apocryphal writ- 
ings, especially from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. It is highly probable that this Gospel 
is to be identified with that of Basilides [for which 
see Valesius in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 7, and 
Eouth, Eel. Sac. i. p. 88] ; or, at least, there can 
be little doubt that it proceeded from the school 
which Basilides founded in Egypt. Epiphanius 
does not name the tenet of the existence of mat- 
ter, eternal, replete with the germs of life, inher- 
ently evil, which the Sabellians held in common 
with Basilides ; and his derivation of Sabellianism 
from the Gospel of Egypt must refer to his state- 
ment of the nature of the Deity. Having given 
the general Sabellian tenet that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are one and the same, three appella- 
tions in one substance and person [eV / xqx tVoo-racrei 
rpeis oro/xacr/as], he adds that this conception was 
compared to that of the constitution of man, 
likening the Father to the body, the Son to the 
soul, the Holy Ghost to the spirit ; or to that of 
the sun, likening the Father to the round sun 
itself, the Son to the illuminating power, the Holy 
Ghost to the heating power : these being emitted, 
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as rays of light and heat, to give knowledge and 
life, and, their mission accomplished, returning 
to the luminary. These notions might easily be 
borrowed from Basilides’ doctrine of /Eons, if 
these /Eons are not considered as distinct persons, 
the Sabellian Son and Spirit being probably the 
Basilidean “ Nous” and “ Dynamis.” Whether 
Basilides held or not his /Eons to be distinct per- 
sons is a controverted point [Mosheim, tie Rebus , 
ch. ii. 46, note 0] ; his connection with Sabel- 
lianism is an argument in favour of the opinion 
of Beausobre, that the iEons are merely virtues or 
attributes of the Supreme Being. Basilides leads 
us through Simon Magus to the Cabbala. 1 

The statements of other Fathers of the Church 
agreeing with the conclusions which have been 
drawn, may be briefly noticed. Basil insists on 
the Judaism of Sabellius ; it is but a reintroduc- 
tion of Judaism to confess the Son in name, but 
in reality to deny his existence [Basil, Horn, 
contr. Sabell. et Ar. Sect. i. Epp. 189, 210]. 
This is repeated by modern writers, as by Mar- 
heinecke [ Dogmengescl tickle , iv. 205], but such 
is not the teaching of earlier Judaism. 2 [Mon- 
archians.] Basil states that Sabellius did not 
reject the fiction of unliypostatised persons [tov 
avvirovraTov rwv TrpocrwTroiv dvajrXat r/xov. Ep. 
210, 5] ; inasmuch as, while he confounded the 
conceptions of hypostasis and substance, he en- 
deavoured to distinguish the persons [Scoupdv 3 rd 
7rpocra)7ra], and inasmuch as the one hypostasis 
assumed various persons or appearances upon oc- 
casion and need [tt)v avrijv v7ro<TTa<jiv Aeycov Trpos 
Ti]v l/cacrrore TrapefXTriTrrovtrav y^pdav /x€racry?;/xaTt- 

(tvOa t, Ep. 236-6]. 

Augustine’s statements in other works agree 
with that in his Tract on Heresies, and shew Sa- 
bellianism in its early stage. Thus “ Breviter in- 
sinuavimus . . . esse hsereticos qui vocantur 
Patripassiani, vel a suo auctore Sabelliani : hi 
dicunt ipsum esse Patrem qui est Filius; nomina 
uiversa, unamveroesse personam. Cumvult, Pater 
est, inquiunt; cum vult, Filius [Aug. Tract, in 
Joann. Evcing. xxxvii. 6. See also aclv. Quinque 
liter, sec. 2 ; ad Orosium c. Priscill. etOrigen. c. iv.]. 

In Ambrose [in Symbol. Apost.\ is a statement 
of the leading doctrine of Sabellianism. From 
the de Fide [lib. v. cap. 6] may be quoted the 
words of Ambrose, “de Filii subjectione,” for com- 
parison with the tenet of Marcellus, “ Quomodo 
igitur subjectum dicimus? Sabelliani et Mar- 
cionitse dicunt, quod haec futura sit Christi ad 
Ileum Patrem subjectio, ut in Patrem Filius 
refundatur. Si ergo ea erit Verbi subjectio ut 
resol vatur in Patrem Deus Yerbum, ergo et quse- 

3 On the Pantheism of the Cabbala, see Mill’s note on 
Panth. Principles , i. 151 ; and regarding a substratum of 
Pantheism underlying Sabellianism, see Meier, Lehre von 
der Trin. i. 120. 

2 See the remarkable letter of Isidore of Pelusium [143], 
the subject of which is given by the editors : “ De mys- 
terio S. S. Triuitatis ne quidem Veteri Testamento et 
Philoni Judceo plane incognito.” 

3 This diaeresis of persons must be distinction, not di- 
vision, for the true hypostasis remains one. The Bene- 
dietine editor translated it “personas distinguere.” The 
diaeresis of the union spoken of before, we have tried to 
shew, must be division. 
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cumquo Patri Filioquo subjecta sint, in Patrera 
ut Filium resol ventur, ut sit Deus omnia et in 
omnibus creaturis. Soil absimlum est diccre: 
lion igitur per refusionem subjcctio.” 

Sabellius was condemned by an early council 
at Uome. This we learn from Hilary. Jlis words 
are : “ In urbc Pom a sub Novato et Sabellio et 
Valentino hreretieis factum concilium ab Orien- 
talibus contirmatum est” [Hilary, Fray, Hist. iii. 
2G, p. Ill *20, Pen. ed.]. If Novato be the correct 
word, this council must be that held by Cornelius 
[a.d. 252 ; Euseb. Hid. Fed. vi. 43]. Put it 
may be doubted whether it is not the council 
held by Stephen [a.d. 258], which is said to have 
condemned Noetus, Sabellius, and Valentinus 
[Lialuz, Nor. Coil. Ann. 258]. 

The Alexandrian councils held against Arian- 
ism involved determinations against the conflicting 
heresy of Sabellianism ; particularly that of a.d. 
32 4. 1 Of the decisions of Xicrea it is unnecessary 
to speak ; but the following expressions in the 
reasons given for the o/wovortov may be compared 
with the statements above made respecting the 
second stage of Sabellianism : oure yap Kara 
SLalpecriv oucjias, ovre Kara u7toto/x?)v, rj dAAot- 
(oariv tt}s rov Trarpus ovalas re Kal Snrd/xew? [Socr. 
II id. Fed. i. 81. Of the Post-Nicene councils, 
one at Pome [a.d. 373], held under Damasus, 
condemned this heresy, describing it in the simple 
terms that the Father and the Son are one and 
the same [Theod. Hist. Fed. v. 11]. In one held 
at Constantinople [a.d. 381-2], the heresy is con- 
demned as well as that of the Marcellians and 
Photinians ; and Sabellian baptism is disallowed 
[canons i. vii.]. This was confirmed at the 
Council in Trullo [a.d. G83; canon 95]. It fol- 
lows, therefore, in all probability, that the Sabel- 
lians had altered the form of baptism to suit their 
tenets. [Photinians.] 

Tt cannot be inferred from the Trullan canon 
that Sabellianism was prevalent in the seventh 
rcntur}\ The confirmation of foregoing conciliar 
decrees was general, without inquiry whether 
there were special need of such confirmation. 
And it may be concluded that in the fifth century 
Sabellianism was virtually extinct. For a late 
charge of the heresy against a portion of the 
Armenian Church by Benedict XU., see Paynald 
(Contin. of Baron.) vi. an. 1341, lx. 

S A IP A NS. [Mendjsans.] 

SAPO TIERS. A name given to the Walden - 
ses from the sabots worn by the French peasantry. 
Hie sabots of the AValdenses were, however, 
distinguished by a painted cross — “ insabba- 
tati or else by sandals tied crosswise. They 
are described in an epistle of Innocent III. as 
calcinmenta desuper aperta” [Innocent, Fpp. 
xv. 137]; and other writers speik of the AVal- 
denses as wearing sandals, after the custom of the 
Apostles, and as walking with naked feet. Ebrard 
speaks of them contemptuously as assuming this 
name themselves: “Nabatenses a xabata potius, 


1 I*or the date of this council here given as a^ains 
Laron ius, who places it in the year 319, see Natal. Alex 
iy. 63 and the Dissert, p. 402. For the synod itself, am 
the refutation ot Sabellius, see Socr. Hist. Eccl iii. 7 
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quam Ghristiani a Christo, se volunt appellari.” 
The custom was doubtless adopted in imitation 
of the voluntary poverty of the Apostles, and in 
accordance with the names “ Pauperes de Lug- 
duno,” and “de Lombardia,” which they assumed. 
[Ebrard, contr. Waldens, in Bill. Lnjd. xxiv. 
1572.] 

SACCOPIIORI. Wearers of rough garments 
in token of austere discipline. They appear to 
have been a subdivision of the Encratites, those, 
namely, who thought fit to make an outward pro- 
fession of their rule. St. Basil puts together the 
Encratites, Sacco] >hori, and Apotactics as an off- 
shoot of the Marcionites [Basil, Can. Epist. II. 
can. 47]. Theodosius made a decree, which was 
renewed by Ilonorius, that some of the Mani- 
chees, who went by the name of Encratites, Sac- 
cophori, or Hydroparastatm, should be punished 
with death [Cod. Theod . lib. xvi. tit. 5, de Ilceret . 
leg. ix.]. 

Both the Marcionites and the Manicliees held 
the doctrine of Two Principles ; and it is no 
wonder that the Encratites are referred now to 
one, now to the other of these sects. But their 
true origin appears to be from the former. St. 
Basil’s Canon is one relating to the baptism of 
these sects. [Encratites.] 

SACEAME NTAEIANS. A controversial 
name given by the Lutherans to the Zwinglians 
to designate their belief that the consecrated 
elements in the Eucharist are merely sacramental 
symbols, and not in any way the means by which 
the Body and Blood of Christ are really and truly 
present to and conveyed to the faithful partaker 
of them. The third volume of Schlusselburg’s 
“ Ilmretieorum Catalogus ” contains 492 pages 
“ De secta Sacramentariorum qui Cingliani sen 
Calvinistoe vocantnr.” [Zwinglians.] 

SADDUCEES. A Jewish religious party 
which derived its name from some founder named 
Zadok, the word Sadducees being the Greek form 
of Zadokim or Zadokites. It is conjectured that 
they were the higher class, or aristocracy, of the 
Aaronic family, the nucleus of the class being the 
descendants of Zadok the high priest, of David’s 
time, by whom Solomon was crowned. Thus the 
sons of Zadok are mentioned with an evident dis- 
tinction in several of the later books of the Old 
Testament [2 Chron. xxxi. 10; Ezek. xl. 4G, xlii. 
19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11] ; and in a similar manner 
the connections of the high priest in the last 
age of the Jews are said to have been “ the sect 
of the Sadducees” [Acts iv. G, v. 17]. It was 
natural that a symbolical turn should he given 
to their name by any Jewish sect to which it 
belonged; and as “ Zedek” signifies righteousness, 
the Sadducees were accustomed to explain their 
name as meaning “just men.” 

Although, however, the Sadducees were origin- 
ally nothing more than a social class or a political 
party, they came to hold very distinctive theo- 
logical opinions which marked them out as a 
religious sect in the time of our Lord and His 
Apostles. In a general way they were the op- 
posite party to the Pharisees, and may be said to 
have represented the “liberal” or “free thought” 
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school of Judaism as distinguished from the con- 
servative and dogmatic school. Thus it is re- 
corded of them that “the Sadducces say that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit : 
but the Pharisees confess both ” [Acts xxiii. 8], 
As regards their denial of the resurrection, 
Josephus declares “their doctrine to be that 
souls perish with the body” [Joseph. Antiq. 
XVIII. i. 4]. It is clear that this denial was 
carried to its full extent, notwithstanding the 
apologies which are made on their behalf by 
modern writers ; for in the very beginning of the 
ministry of the Apostles they were imprisoned 
by the priests and Sadducees solely on the ground 
that they “preached through Jesus the resurrec- 
tion from the dead” [Acts iv. 2]. St. Paul also 
used this unbelief of the Sadducees as a means 
of defending himself by enlisting the Pharisees 
on his side; for when he “ perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees,” he 
declared himself to be a Pharisee, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Of the hope, and resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question!” [Acts xxiii. G; 
cf Matt. xxii. 23]. It is quite impossible to 
believe that the fearless Apostle would have 
endeavoured to save his life by misrepresenting 
the opinions of his opponents ; and we must sup- 
pose his statement to imply the entire denial of 
a future resurrection by the Sadducees. 

As they disbelieved the resurrection from the 
dead, so also the Sadducees denied the existence 
of angels or spirits. Modern apologists consider 
that all which they denied was the direct inter- 
position of angels or spirits in human affairs, as 
in the case suggested by the scribes respecting 
St. Paul, “ If a spirit or an angel hath spoken to 
him, let us not fight against God ” [Acts xxiii. 
G]. But the apology is grounded on mere con- 
jecture, and is not borne out by the statement in 
the previous verse. 

In agreement with this repudiation of estab- 
lished beliefs, the Sadducees took an exactly op- 
posite line to the Pharisees respecting the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, rejecting altogether 
the idea of an oral tradition transmitted from age 
to age, and accepting only the letter of the written 
law. Although there were doubtless many foolish 
traditions among those which were maintained by 
the Pharisees, it is easy to see that the profession 
of adhering only to the text of Holy Scripture, 
and the repudiation of traditionary interpretation, 
is in reality an assertion of an individual in- 
dependence on the subject which is consistent with 
every degree of negative scepticism and positive 
error. Their principle also led the Sadducees 
into a hard and literal system of interpreting the 
law, so that customs, the force of which had 
passed away, were still looked upon as binding 
by them. Thus, when the Pharisees relaxed the 
rule of “ an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth,” 
and substituted pecuniary compensation to the 
injured person, the Sadducees insisted upon the 
exact fulfilment of the precept ; and in a similar 
oanner when the Pharisees considered the law 
satisfied if a widow rejected by a brother-in-law 
spat before his face, the Sadducees required 
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literally to spit in his face, not permitting the 
least relaxation of the Levitical rule. The same 
rigidity was maintained by them in all ritual 
matters, but especially in those connected with 
uncleanness, whether in priest or people. Thus, 
although the Sadducees were what we should now 
call freethinkers in respect to the supernaturalism 
of the J ewish faith, they were even more strict 
than the Pharisees in their maintenance of the 
ceremonial and ritual obligations of the Law. 

Little is said respecting the errors of the Sad- 
ducees in the Ncav Testament : the reason for 
which seems to have been that, although they 
were the strong political party of the time, they 
had no religious influence, the Pharisees being 
the theological and devotional leaders of the 
nation [Joseph. Antiq. XIII. x. 5]. The Sad- 
ducees rapidly disappeared from among the Jews 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, but they are 
in some degree represented in modern times by 
the Scripturists or Karaites. 

SAGAPELLI. [Apostolicals.] 

SAINT SIMONIANS. [Positivists. Social- 
ists. ] 

SAMOKBISCIITCHIXA. A sect of Russian 
Dissenters whose name signifies “ self-baptizers,” 
and expresses the peculiarity by which they are 
distinguished from other Pascholniks. 

SAMOSATENES. The followers of Paul, a 
native of Samosata on the Euphrates, but Bishop 
of Antioch [a.d. 260], who originated the heresy 
of Ilumanitarianism, which developed into Ari- 
anism. The Samosatenes were also called Pauli- 
anists. 

Tins heretical bishop was notorious for loose 
opinions about morality, and was charged with 
conforming his life to these opinions [Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl . vii. 30]. He was also extravagantly 
addicted to luxury and state, and appears to have 
presented an early example of a kind of prelate 
very common on the Papal throne in later ages. 
Paul was intimately connected Avith Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, and this association is asserted 
to have been one cause of his heretical opinions. 
Zenobia claimed to be descended from the Mace- 
donian kings of Egypt, but the statement cf 
Athanasius that she Avas a JeAvess [Athan. Ep. ad 
Solit. V. A. Opp. i. 857, Paris 1G27] may be 
true of her maternal descent. ' Philaster states 
she was taught Judaism by Paul [Phil. Hcer. 
lxiv.], but the statement of Theodoret is more 
probable, namely, that she Avas of herself inclined 
to Judaism, and that Pjiul adopted the heresy of 
Artemon, Avhich involved the denial of our Lord's 
divinity, to ingratiate himself Avith her [Theod. 
Hcer. fab. ii. 8]. Chrysostom's evidence is to 
the same effect [Chrysost. Horn. viii. in S. Johcin.\ 
If this be true, there can be little doubt that Paul 
sanctioned the practice of circumcision, as Philaster 
states, and the testimony to his adoption of heresy 
through yielding to Judaism from worldly motiA T es, 
is too strong to be explained aAvay by the common 
charge of Judaizing brought against the Avhole 
class of Monarchians. 

That Paul revived the heresy of Artemon is 
stated by Eusebius [Hist. Eccl. v. 28], by Augus- 
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tine [liar. xliv.], by Epiphanius [Ihvr. lxv.], as 
■well as by Theodovet. The Uishops of t lie Anti- 
ochene council write that Paul “ abjured the 
mystery of our religion for the accursed heresy 
of Artemas. Let him write to Arlemas, let the 
followers of Artemas hold communion with him” 
[Euseh. Hint. Ecch vii. 30]. Again, Epiphanius, 
stating the principal Samosatene tenet to be that 
the Son does not exist as a distinct Person, but 
only in the one hypostasis of the Godhead 
eu'ut tov vtov rod Ocov ewTroiTTarov, dAAd ev avTip 
rep Geto], adds that this is the opinion of Sahellius, 
Novatus, Noetus and some others, hut that it is 
not held by the Samosatenes in the same manner 
as bv them. The position of Paul then, among 
the heretics of the period, is this : lie belonged to 
t he Monarehian school, hut had some peculiarities 
which kept him from joining either Theodotians 
or Sabellians. 

[1] Paul held the oneness of God without dis- 
tinction of Persons. lie held, Epiphanius says, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God ; and the 
Word and Spirit of God always in God, as in the 
heart of man is man’s proper reason [ locrTep tv 
dvOpioTTov Kap&ty. 6 lSlos Aoyos]. Hilary of Poi- 
tiers ascribes to him this primary Monarchian 
tenet in terms so closed resembling the language 
of the earlier Sabellians, that they are scarcely con- 
sistent with Epiphanius’ assertion of a different 
mode of holding the tenet : and he adds that 
Paul used the word Homoousion to express this 
tenet : “ Secundo quoque id addidistis, quod pa- 
tres nostri, cum Paul us Samosateus heretic us 
pronuntiatus est, etiam homousion repudiaverint : 
quia per bane uiiius essentioe nuncupation cm soli- 
tarium atque unicum sihi esse Patrem et Filium 
priudicabat. Et hoc sane nunc quoque profariissi- 
mum Ecclesia rccognoscit, Patrem et Filium in 
his nominum profession ibus ad unionis ac singu- 
hiris solitudinem negata personarum proprietate 
revocare.” And again : “ Quis secundum Samo- 
satcuin, in Christo renatus, et Filium confessus 
ac Patrem, quod Christus in se sihi et Pater et 
Filins sit confitebitur?” [Hilary, de Synodis , 81, 
82], It will be seen, as we proceed, that Paul’s 
doctrine regarding the Divine element in our 
Lord’s Person could not be expressed in the terms 
‘‘ quod Christus in se sihi et Pater et Filins sit.” 
Another passage in Hilary, which does not name 
the Samosatene heresy, appears exactly to express 
it: “Plu res enim eludere dictum Apostolicum, 
quo ait Christum Dei sapientiam et Dei virtutem, 
his modis solent: quod in eo ex Virgine creando 
< flicax Dei sapientia et virtus extiterit, et in na- 
tivitate ejus divince prudent ise et potestatis opus 
intelligatur ; sitqne jn eo efficients potins qiiam 
natura sapientire” [Hilary, Comm in A faith. 9]. 
Here the Penedictine editor remarks, Ct Earn ipsam 
sententiam Paulo Samosateno aitribuit Leontius” 
[de Srchs , Act. 3]. “ Paulus Samosatenns sub- 

sistentcin per sc l>i sermonem in Christo fuisse 
non dieebat : sed volebat sermonem esse jussum 
queindam ac mandatum, hoe cst, Jussit Dens, ut 
ipse loquebatur, fieri per hominem ilium quod 
volebat, idemquc per ilium faciebat.” For Paul 
held that the Divine element in our Lord’s Per- 
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son was not the personal Word, nor (as the Patri- 
passians said) the One undistinguished God, nor 
(as the later Sabellians said) a certain portion of 
the Divine Nature, or an impersonal emanation 
from that Nature, but only a heavenly Wisdom 
and Light (called the Logos) which dwelt, but 
not by a hypostatic union, in the Person of the 
man Jesus, and operated through Him. lie con- 
fessed in Jesus, Aoyov evepyrj ££ ovpavov roll 
(ro<jn f av [Athan. cont. Apotlin. i. 20, ii, 3] ; but 
he contended aAAi^v aval ryv tov A oyov overlay , 
Kal aAAo to €K tov Trarpbs tv avTip tv y to 

p.tv £v no vup tv 7 rpbs tov 7raT^pa, auros 
JtVos Kaf overlay cos KTur/ia [Athan. de Decret. 
S. N. 24]. Accordingly the Son was not, Paul 
said, before the Incarnation [Athan. cont . Arian. 
i. 25]. 

This follows directly from the primary tenet of 
Monarchianism, which the Samosatenes undoubt- 
edly held. In seeming contradiction to it are the 
words of Paul in his disputation with Malchion, 
of which some fragments remain. Having said 
that the Logos associated itself with Jesus Christ, 
he proceeded : tKZLvov Se tov Aoyov tyevvycrev 6 
Geos dvev rrapOtvov [Eouth, Reliq. iii. 300]. It 
must be remembered that these words w r ere used 
in a dispute in which Paul was endeavouring to 
disguise his real opinions; and all testimony leads 
to the conclusion that the word lyewrjcrtv was used 
not of an eternal generation, nor of the begetting 
of the Son as a distinct person, but only of the 
production or calling into action that Wisdom 
which was to come upon Jesus Christ [see Eouth’s 
note on do s as = oro<£m, iii. ’350]. 

[2] As regards the human nature of our Lord, 
Paul held the miraculous birth, of a Virgin, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost [Athan. cont. Apol- 
lin. i. 20, ii. 3 ),Ep. Syn. Antioch, in Euseb. 
II. E. vii. 30], Yet he is stated to have held 
Christ as to Ilis nature a mere man [Dionys. of 
Alex, in Athan. de Synod. Macrostiche, ibid, and 
Socrat. H. E. ii. 19]. IIow far below, and in 
what respects different from, the very man of the 
Catholic faith was the “ mere man” of Paul’s 
conception we do not exactly know. 

[3] The Samosatenes held that Christ, not 
being God before the worlds, became God after His 
Incarnation by a certain promotion [fieva t yv tvav- 
OpioTrrjcrtv £k tt poKoizfjs TeOeoTTOifprOat ; Alacros. as 
before]. The promotion is the association of the 
effective" Word and Wisdom which was foreor- 
dained before the worlds, and from Nazareth 
manifested in actual being, that there might be 
one God over all, the Father [Athan. cont. 
Apollin. ii. 3]. 

Two councils certainly, perhaps three, were 
held at Antioch concerning this heresy. The first 
was in a.d. 264. Firmilian of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia appears to have presided. Dionysius of 
Alexandria was unable to attend on account of 
infirmity. He wrote a letter to the council on 
the matter in hand. At this council Paul’s opi- 
nions were condemned, hut no sentence of de- 
position was passed, Firmilian trusting to the 
promises of Paul, and hoping that the matter 
might he fittingly settled, and scandal avoided. 
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It is stated that Firmilian visited Antiouli twico; 
and as he died before the council which passed 
the sentence of deposition, it is probable that 
there was an intermediate council. 1 The heresy 
breaking out afresh, another council was held in 
a.d. 269 [or 270]; It was attended, Eusebius 
says, by an almost infinite number of bishops ; 
Athanasius reckons seveuty [< de Synod.\ Basil the 
Deacon, in the Libellus Precum 2 presented to the 
emperors against Nestorius, reckons a hundred and 
eighty. A letter was sent to Paul by six bishops, 
four of whom were at the former council, and all 
at the last council, stating the Catholic faith, and 
inquiring whether Paul so held and taught. This 
was probably one of the measures taken in the 
earlier stage of the council referred to by Theo- 
doret [IRer. fab. ii. 8], who names attempts to 
heal the disease by writings [Eouth, Rel. Sac. iii. 
289, and note, 320], These letters and long pre- 
liminary discussions being ineffectual, a formal 
disputation was held between Paul and a prac- 
tised theologian Malcliion ; Paul’s heresy was 
exposed, and sentence of deposition was passed. 
By the favour of Zenobia, Paul continued to hold 
his church and palace, but was dispossessed, a.d. 
272, on. appeal to Aurelian after Zenobia’s defeat 
[Euseb. Hist. Heel. vii. 27-30 ; Theod. llcer. fab. 
ii. 8]. 

It has been already noticed that Paul used the 
word Homoousion in expressing his tenets, and the 
passage of Hilary then quoted shews that the 
Antiochene Fathers consequently rejected the 
word. On this point, which belongs rather to the 
history of the adoption of the word at Nicsea, see 
Routh, Rel. Sac. iii. 362, and article Arians. 
From this time the Samosatenes, it may be con- 
cluded. formed a heretical sect. For at Niccea 
their baptism was disallowed [can. xix.]. From 
this canon Augustine argues that they had re- 
nounced the Catholic form of baptism [ Hear . xliv.], 
and he is followed by some modern writers. But 
Athanasius’ testimony is clear to their retention 
of the true form, ja ovo/xara Aeyovres ovSeu 
elo-tv alp€TLKot [A than. cont. Arian. ii. 43]. 
The words were not used in the Catholic sense, 
and the rule of' the first provincial synod of 
Arles [can. 8] did not prevail. The Niccne 
canon refers to an earlier decision, which is pro- 
bably the Apostolic Canon xlvi. [xlvii. Brun’s ed.] 

That the Samosatene heresy was not only im- 
plicitly condemned by the declaration of the true 
faith at Nicsea, but was explicitly taken into con- 
sideration, is also shewn by the Nicene Creed 
being quoted at the Council of Ephesus, 3 a.d. 431, 
in the following terms : “ Concerning the Incarna- 
tion of the Word of God, the Son of the Father, 
a definition of the bishops assembled in synod at 
Nicsea, and a declaration of that synod against 
Paul of Samosata” [Valesius, note d on Euseb. 
Hist. Heel. vii. 30, p. 318]. It is sufficient to 

1 Newman is of opinion that this interme'diate council 
is that referred to by Athanasius, de Synodis , cap. 13. 
See his note in Select Treatises , part i. p. 141. 

2 In Labbe, Acts of Council of JSphesus, vol. iii. 

3 At the Council of Ephesus also a long comparison 
was drawn between the tenets of Nestorius and of Paul. 
[Nestor ians.] 
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notice that the heresy of Paul was condemned 
by the Semi-Arians at the second Council of 
Sirmium, a.d: 351 [al. 357] ..*The Samosa- 
tenes, called Pauliani, are specified in the Con- 
stitution of Theodosius and Yalentinian, a.d. 
428, against heretical conventicles, for restoring 
churches to the Catholics, and imposing certain 
civil disqualifications [Cod. Theod. xvi. v. 65]. 

SAMOSTRIGOLSCHTSCHINA. * A sect of 
Russian Dissenters, whose name signifies “ sclf- 
ordainers,” and expresses the peculiarity by which 
they are distinguished from other Eascholniks. 

SAMPSHCANS. The Sampsasans cannot pro- 
perly be called either a Jewish or a Christian sect. 
They lay outside of Judaism, bordering upon it 
however on the side of the Esscnes, from whom 
they appear to have separated. From the Essen es 
they differed in practising a more clearly defined 
worship of the sun. Their name, derived from 
the Hebrew Schemesch , implies this : 'SapjfaloL 
yap ippiprevovrai 'HAta/coi [Epiph. llcer. liii.]. 
Ezekiel was shewn in vision the worship of the 
sun among the abominations of Israel [viii. 16], 
but there is no proof that the practice was con- 
tinued uninterruptedly from that time. It is 
more probable that a reverence, or some degree of 
adoration, of the sun was introduced with other 
Eastern elements into Essenism, and passed into 
worship in the coarser and more material system 
of the Sampsmans. But what their priesthood 
was, the point in which was the chief peculiarity 
of the Essenes, is not told. They were Hemero- 
baptists, and venerated almost to deifying the 
element of water. From Christianity they bor- 
rowed nothing more than the Name of Christ, 
which name they gave to a created angel, who 
formed at first the body of Adam, and resumes it 
at pleasure. He is accompanied, they supposed, 
by his sister, the Spirit, in female form. . 'The 
particular form in which they expressed the 
notion, widely spread in the East, of the feminity 
of the Spirit was taken from the Book Elchasai, 
which they received. 

Thus Epiphanius represents the relics of the 
Ossenes to have revolted from Judaism, and to 
have attached themselves to the Sampsasans, and 
so to have joined the Ebionites [Hcer. xx. s.f]. 
He identifies ^indeed the Sampsseans and the 
Elchasaites. But the reception of the Book El- 
chasai so altered the character of the sect that it 
is better to keep the names distinct, and to con- 
sider the Sampsmans as renegade Jews, who had 
adopted a considerable portion of nature-worship, 
and some features of the Iranic doctrine of angels, 
which led them to receive the revelation Elchasai, 
and to pass into a distinct heresy. The Samp- 
saeans were found in Moabitis, Ituraea, and Naba- 
thsea. [Epiph. Hcer. liii. Scaliger, Elench. Tri- 
ll cer. Capp. i. xxvii.]. 

SANDEMANIANS. A name by which the sect 
of the Glassites is more generally known in Eng- 
land than by their original appellation. Robert 
Sandeman [1718-1771], the son-in-law of John 
Glass, added to the original teaching of the 
founder of the sect, by maintaining, in opposition 
to Calvinistic views, that faith is a simple assent 
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to the Divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ, 
differing in no way in its own character from 
belief in any common human testimony. Saiulc- 
man, after having boon engaged in controversy 
with James llervey, and forming a congregation 
in London in 170-, removed to America, where 
he died. The sect never attracted any large num- 
ber of followers ; but it still exists as an insignifi- 
cant body, possessing at the census of 1851 six 
places of worship in England (of which one is in 
London), with an aggregate attendance of about 
750 worshippers, and the same number in Scot- 
land, with an aggregate attendance of about 
1000. The late eminent chemist, Michael Fara- 
day, conferred some lustre on the London congre- 
gation by officiating as one of its elders. They 
observe various primitive practices with great 
strictness : c.g. weekly administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, with a weekly offertory ; love- 
feasts, i.e. the dining together between morning 
and afternoon services ; the kiss of charity at the 
admission of a new member, and at other times; 
washing each other’s feet as an occasional work 
of mercy ; abstinence from things strangled and 
from blood ; community of goods, in so far as that 
they consider the whole of their property liable 
for calls on behalf of the Church and the poor, 
and condemn the storing up of money for future 
and uncertain use. They consider all such amuse- 
ments unlawful as are connected with games of 
chance, believing that the lot is a sacred thing. 
The members pray in turns, and the elders 
preach. Perfect unanimity is secured in all pro- 
ceedings by the simple expedient of expelling 
any one who obstinately differs in opinion from 
the majority. They do not hold communion with 
any other denominations. 

[Wilson’s Hist of the Dissenting Churches in 
London. Eitchie’s Religious Life in London . 
Jas. Morison’s New Theological Dictionary .] 

EJGAN I. Assemann mentions an Arabian 
sect of this name which he thinks may have been 
a branch of the Mexicans. They held the 
opinions of Paul of Samosata and of Arius, but 
were converted and admitted to. Catholic com- 
munion by Maranames, Metropolitan of Adja- 
benus, in the year 7G0. Some, however, were 
found a hundred years later in Babylon. 

SATAN LSI'S. A name sometimes given to 
the Eucuites on account of the theory which 
they are alleged to have held that the power of 
Satan over men makes it right for them to pray 
to him that he will not exercise it to their harm 
[Epiphan. lia r. lxxx.]. This opinion seems to 
be the same as that on which the worship of the 
Yezepees is grounded. 

SATANNIAXL Heretics of this name are 
mentioned by the author of Prcedefrtinatus as 
having derived their name from Satanius, and as 
maintaining the opinion that the resurrection of 
the dead will be a restoration of bodies and souls 
to exactly the same condition in which they exist 
during the present life. This seems to be the 
same heresy with that which is numbered as the 
eightieth by Philaster, and the sixty-seventh by 
Augustine, and to whose adherents the name 
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AEterxai.es is given by Damons in his commen- 
tary on St. Augustine’s tract on heresies. 

SATURN IN IANS. An early sect of Syrian 
Gnostics, appearing about the reign of Hadrian 
[a.d. 1 1 7-138], and taking their name from Satnr- 
ninus, or Saturnilus (as lie is called by Justin 
Martyr, Epiphanius, and Theodoret), a native of 
Antioch in Syria, and a disciple of Menander. 

All that is known about the theories of Satur- 
ninus is contained in the work of lrenneus 
against heresies. In this he states that Saiur- 
ninus, like Menander, set forth that there is one 
Supremo Unknown, the Father [Uarrjp ayi/oxrTos], 
from whom angels, archangels, powers, and poten- 
tates derived their being. By seven of these 
angels, removed far from the Supreme, the world 
was created ; and when, during their work of 
creation, a bright image burst forth below the 
presence of the Supreme, which they could not 
retain in the lower world, they said among them- 
selves, 44 Let us make man after our image and 
likeness.” Man was accordingly made by the 
angels, but they had not power to make him an 
erect being, and so he continued to crawl upon 
the earth like a worm until the Supreme sent 
forth a spark of life, which gave him an erect 
posture, compacted his joints, and made him to 
live. This spark of life returns at the death of 
man to the Fountain of Life, from which it was 
derived, while the body decays into its original 
elements [Iren, adv . ILceres. i. 24]. A precisely 
similar account of the heresy is given by Tertul- 
lian in his treatise on the soul [Tertull. de Anim. 
xxiii.], and what later heresiologists record is 
substantially taken from Irenaeus. The latter, 
however, goes on to mention opinions held by 
Saturninus, of which Tertullian says nothing. 
Thus he laid it down as a truth that the Saviour 
was without birth, without body, without figure, 
and only in appearance a man, not in reality, thus 
indicating that Saturninus had adopted the heresy 
of Cerinthus. He also maintained the notion of 
a Demiurge, who was the God of the Jews, and 
whom Christ came to destroy. The*- existence 
of good and evil men he accounted for by affirm- 
ing that they were originally created of two kinds, 
the one good, whom Christ came to save, the 
other wicked, whom the devils succour, and whom 
Christ will destroy. Theodoret states that Satur- 
ninus was the first who taught that marriage and 
the propagation of the human race are the work 
of Satan [Theodor. Ilceret. fab. i. 3], and that he 
held such an opinion is also stated by Iremeus. 
The latter also speaks of him as introducing a 
false asceticism, for 44 many of those who belong 
to his school abstain from animal food, and draw 
away multitudes by a feigned temperance of this 
kind;” from which it would seem that the Encra- 
tites may have had their origin among the Satur- 
ninians. 

As these heretics are not mentioned by St. 
Clement of Alexandria, it is probable that they 
were not much known out of Syria. So little 
also is otherwise known of their history, that it 
may be concluded they represent a passing and 
local phase of that rapidly developing Gnosti- 
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cism by which the Syrian Church was soon after- 
wards overrun. 

SAXON CONFESSION. [Protestant Con- 
fessions.] 

SCEPTICS. Scepticism is the converse of 
dogmatism, of which it is the reaction. It is 
doubt attaching itself to every object of thought 
with the method of science. To doubt is a neces- 
sary clement in the investigation of truth, for 
thus alone can error be eliminated. But scepti- 
cism is the abuse of doubt, as fanaticism is the 
abuse of faith, or sophistry of dialectics. The 
human mind is sure to avenge itself on the spirit 
of dogmatism by a revolution in the opposite 
direction. Claiming liberty from prescription, it 
readily allows itself to be enthralled under a 
negative system, which ignores positive teaching, 
and in which nothing is true. Greece, the cradle 
of philosophy, gave birth also to scepticism. The 
Sophists had sown it broadcast when Socrates and 
Plato appeared on the scene. There was a vein 
of scepticism in the Socratic dictum, “ One only 
thing I know, that I know nothing.” Gorgias 
and Protagoras were followed in due course by 
the scepticism of Pyrrho [b. 380 b.c. d. 288 ; 
I)iog. Laert. is. 12; Cic. de Or. in. 17; A. Gell. 
xi. 5] and the school of Megara. When the dog- 
matic teaching of Plato was superseded by that 
of Epicurus and the Porch, that side of his sys- 
tem alone was exhibited, on which the impossi- 
bility of demonstration being conceded, probabi- 
lities are discussed. Everything was open to 
argument; philosophy was only regarded as a 
useful mean for sharpening the wits, and as 
having little to do with objective truth ; it was 
no longer a body of doctrine. Such was the New 
Academy under Arcesilas [b.c. 318], which re- 
sulted from the contests between the Stoical and 
Epicurean schools. Without being positively 
sceptical, it gave a first impulse to the philosophy 
of doubt 1 by denying the existence of any posi- 
tive criterion of truth. Carneades followed him 
[of Cyrene, d. b.c. 130], and in antagonism with 
the Stoic Chrysippus, denied the objective reality 
of all knowledge whatever. There was nothing 
more substantial than probability ; and Platonic 
ethics were toned down into duties based upon 
motives of prudence and convenience. The prin- 
ciples of the New Academy led naturally to a 
revival of Pyrrhonism by iEnesidemus of Alex- 
andria, and his more methodical scepticism in the 
first century ; a system of universal doubt closely 
described by Sextus Empiricus, the last of his 
school in the commencement of the third century. 
yEnesidemus was the precursor of modern scepti- 
cism in two respects. As denying the possible 
existence of any criterion of truth, he fore- 
shadowed Kant. As uprooting the entire struc- 

1 As might be expected, the near approach made by 
the New Academy to the Pyrrhonist school embittered 
the latter against its teachers. “ Slave, what dost thou 
among free men ?” was the rough speech of Timon the 
Tyrrhonist to Arcesilas [Diog. Laert. ix.]. “ Arcesilas,” 

said Aristo, “ is triple like the chimera ; he has the bust 
of Plato, the torso of Diodorus, and the lower extremi- 
ties of Pyrrho.” Ci?ero was the philosophical as Lucian 
was the scoffing see >tic. 
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ture of metaphysics, by annihilating the notion 
of causation on which it is based, he indicated 
Hume [Hume, Essays and Treatises , vii. pt. 2]. 
Demonstration of any kind ceased to be possible ; 
every effort of human thought was problematical, 
and the solid foundation of morals was broken 
up. Modern scepticism is built up on these 
lines that were laid down in the earlier days of 
Christianity. If Kant, as regards speculative 
reason, was sceptical, so too was AEnesidemus. If 
the “ Critique of Pure Beason” distinguishes be- 
tween subjective and objective elements of know- 
ledge, in Kantian phrase, (jjatvoyera and vovyev a, 
the terms are borrowed from the Alexandrian ; 
if Kant, in a spirit of scepticism, buoyed out the 
intricate channel of the criterion of truth, AEne- 
sidemus had already taken the soundings ; if the 
basis of the earlier scepticism was laid in the 
antagonisms of speculative reason, as “ thesis” 
and “ antithesis,” they were revived in the “ anti- 
nomies” of Kant. But many intermediate steps 
prepared the way for the “ Critique of Pure 
Beason.” On the revival of free thought in 
philosophy, the Cartesian system was built upon 
universal doubting as a reaction on the dogma- 
tism of the schools. Then came a contest of 
scepticism, in which Hobbes and Gassendi from 
one end of the lists challenged Descartes, Male- 
branche, and Spinoza on the* other ; and from 
that day to this scepticism has been mixed up 
with the philosophical spirit [Buckle, Civ. in 
Engl. I. vii. viii.]. Thus with Locke as with 
Pascal, to cast aside philosophy was truly to 
philosophize. “ Se moquer de la philosopbie cW 
vraiment philosopher” [Pascal, Pens. vii. 34]. 

France, England, and Germany have each had 
their school of Scepticism. Iluet, educated by 
the Jesuits at Paris, and, though not himself a 
Jesuit, complete^ saturated with the atmosphere 
of the College (“ilavait prisl’air de la maison”); 
Montaigne, whom a gentleman, said Hallam, “ is 
ashamed not to have read, yet of whom he is 
heartily ashamed while reading;” the sceptical 
buffoon, the Abbe Charron, are representative men 
of the early Scepticism of France. Pascal, the 
scourge of the Jesuits, openly professed the scep- 
tical no-creed. “ Pyrrhonism,” he said, “ is the 
true thing; your philosophy is not worth an 
hour’s trouble.” In his letters he is the Janseni- 
cal churchman, in his “Thoughts” he takes a 
wider cast, and comes out as the thorough Pyr- 
rhonist. It is necessary that the whole man should 
stand revealed. Hate, he said, with Hobbes, and 
not love is the master principle of life : “ Tous les 
hommes se haissent Tun et l’autre.” The first 
principles of justice were denied by him; “that 
which is established alone is just” [Pensce.% vi. 
5, 6]. “ Justice and injustice change their quality 
in changing climate” [iii. 8]. Custom was his 
only guide, to be followed simply because it is 
custom, and not because it is either reasonable or 
just [v. 40, x. 14]. His deduction of faith from 
custom is particularly odious \_Pensees, x. 1]. 
Accident he deemed to be the arbi tress of all. 
When the fate of the world trembled in the 
ha Lance, it was determined by Cleopatra’s profile. 
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When Cromwell had overthrown tho church, de- 
molished the reigning dynasty, and established 
his own, all was reversed again by a grain of grit 
in the ureter: “ee petit gravicr s’6tant mis la, il 
est mort, sa famillo abaiss^e ; tout est eu paix, 
et le roi retabli” [iii. 7]. Alight is better than 
right ; for right is subject to dispute, might is 
indisputable ^ [vi. 7, 50]; and the memorable 
apophthegm, “la propriete e’ust la vol,” is only a 
more advanced enuneiation of Pascal's doctrine, 
sans doute l’cgalite des biens est juste” [vi. 7]. 
For the a priori demonstrations of the Divine 
existence given by Anselm and Descartes lie 
substituted an argument scarce worthy of the 
name from a ‘‘calculus of probabilities, “jouant 
Pieu a croix et a pile,” as it has been said [see 
P msecs, x. 2, and App. ed. Iluet, p. 133, x. 1]. 
Life is a game, be said, in which he who lives as 
a Christian stakes his wager on the existence of 
God and Paradise ; he who lives as an atheist 
speculates on annihilation. The Christian sur- 
renders his life, but with the chance of eternal 
joy ; he cannot lose, he may gain. The atheist 
plays for extinction ; but there is the chance 
against him of an eternity of woe. He cannot 
gain, he may lose. Elsewhere he seriously doubts 
whether life is not a dream ; if onc-lialf of our 
existence is spent in sleep, in which consciousness 
is only an illusion, why should the other half be 
more real, from whence perhaps we wake when 
wo deem that we fall asleep [ Pensees , viii. 1], 
Pascal was a complete “ bifrons,” assuming a high 
religious tone in his letters when the Jesuits were 
to be discomfited; but in bis “Thoughts” we 
have the man himself. The mask is thrown aside. 
The juxtaposition of Mysticism with his sceptical 
principles [Mystics] completed the inconsistency 
of his character. 1 

Bayle was the scholastical sceptic ; always un- 
decided and unstable as water, lie was the very 
incarnation of doubt. The son of a Protestant 
minister, he joined the Church of Rome only to 
desert it again, and die Protestant. “ I am a Pro- 
testant,” he said, “ in the fullest meaning of the 
term, for from my inmost soul I protest against 
everything that has been ever said or ever done.” 
Manieheeism obtained from him a warmer advo- 
cacy than Catholicism. Voltaire, himself a witty 
d< yelopment of Bayle, termed him the Avocat- 
Gyncrale of Scepticism. Feuerbach, the most 
virulent enemy of Christianity in modern days, 
claims the kindred sympathies of Bayle [P. Bayle, 
Pin Beit rag zur Geschichte d. Philos . 1818]. 

England, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, began to shew front against the meta- 
physics and natural philosophy of Aristotle. 
Cartesian doubt was asserted as the only safe 
guide to the truth. In this spirit Glanville wrote 
his treatise, “On the Vanity of Dogmatizing” 
[a.d. 1661]; a second edition of which [a.d. 16G5] 
received the more appropriate name of “ Scepsis 
Seientilica.” Shortly before the middle of the 
next century the older form of Deism developed 
by loland, Chubb, and Tindal passed on into the 

1 Ryu clil in, Pascals Lcbcn. Cousin, Eludes sur Pascal . 
bvjgere, Frarjm. 
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scepticism of the younger Dodwell and Hume ; 
tho former of whom published [a.d. 1742] 
anonymously his “Christianity not founded on 
Argument ; and the true Principle of Gospel Evi- 
dence assigned.” The treatise is in the form of a 
letter to a young man at Oxford, and lays down 
as a necessary principle that the inquiry after 
truth must involve a renunciation of every pre- 
judice and preconceived opinion instilled by 
education and early association ; to be replaced 
by investigation and research conducted in a 
spirit of doubt. The term “ rational faith,” he 
says, involves a contradiction, and he promises 
his friend, that if he sets about “ proving all 
things” lie is sure to end in “holding fast” no- 
thing. The treatise is headed with the text, “ I 
have believed, therefore will I speak,” and con- 
cludes with the words of King Solomon, “ My 
son, trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 
not to thine own understanding” [Prov. iii. 5]. 
The writer’s object is to shew that Reason is un- 
able to lead the soul to Eaith ; and that there is 
an “ irreconcilable repugnancy in their natures 
betwixt reason and belief” [p. 86] : he was per- 
fectly aware to which side the freethinking spirit 
of the age would incline. Throughout he takes 
faith to mean a bare belief, such as the lost spirits 
may have ; he sets out of the account the love 
that is its life, quickening faith from a cold in- 
tellectual condition to be the keen and faithful 
guide of everyday life, and raising it from a 
speculative to an eminently practical virtue. 
Leland’s “ Remarks on a late Pamphlet” appeared 
[a.d. 1743], and in the same year Chubb mentioned 
it in the preface to bis “Enquiry concerning Re- 
demption ;” but only to condemn it, inasmuch as 
its principles were as adverse to Deism as they were 
to sound faith. Randolph, afterwards Bishop of 
London, answered it in “The Oxford Young 
Gentleman’s Reply” [a.d. 1743], and “The Chris- 
tian’s faith a Rational Assent” [a.d. 1744]. At a 
later date Benson found it necessary to put forth 
another answer to it, entitled “The Reasonableness 
of the Christian Religion” [a.d. 1762]. Twenty 
years had not consigned to oblivion the obnoxious 
treatise. 

David Hume, born at Edinburgh, a.d. 1711, 
was educated at Rheims and at the Jesuit estab- 
lishment La Fleche, in the department of Marne 
et Loire. He died a.d. 177G. His philosophical 
publications gave him the entree of Baron Hol- 
bach’s mansion at Paris. On bis observiug that 
be had never met with a thoroughgoing atheist, 
“You have been singularly unfortunate,” was the 
reply, “ but there are seventeen now at table with 
you.” Yet there was nothing atheistical in his 
scepticism ; he speaks at times as though he was 
scarcely sincere ; and as though his scepticism 
was but an infinitely diluted dogmatism ; 2 a ques- 
tion merely of graduated certitude. Locke af- 

2 “It seems evident that the dispute between the scep- 
tics and dogmatists is entirely verbal, or at least only 
the degrees of doubt and assurance. . . . The only dif- 
ference then between these sects . . . is, that the sceptic 
from habit, capdce, or inclination insists most on the 
difficulties, the dogmatist, for like reasons, on the neces- 
sity” of belief [Kat. Eel. xii. p. 584], 
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firmed that experience is the sole basis of all our 
knowledge ; Berkeley, that our only experience 
of the external world is by perception ; and that 
matter is apparent only and not real. Hume 
carried the same reasoning to a further point, 
and while he fully affirmed the sensualism of 
Locke, he held that not only matter but mind 
also is non-existent. If the occult substratum 
matter, whereby men arbitrarily account for ma- 
terial phenomena, is non-existent, because it is 
not founded on experience ; so also, as Ilume 
argued, we must deny the occult substratum 
mind to be the basis of mental phenomena, as 
being equally without our experience. If sub- 
stance conveying impressions is mere inference, 
so likewise substauce in which these impressions 
are conveyed is mere inference. Neither actively 
nor passively, neither objectively nor subjectively, 
has substance any real existence. If that which 
men call matter is nothing else than a conglomer- 
ate of impressions, mind is but a series of impres- 
sions and ideas ; it is no substantial entity. Locke 
had already led the way in saying that we only 
know mind in its manifestation, we cannot know 
it in itself as the source of mental phenomena. 1 
But all such reasonings are thoroughly unreal ; 
nature is more logical than metaphysics ; belief 
in the external world is inseparable from our own 
self-consciousness, as Hume in fact confessed. 
Can there then be any greater waste of time and 
thought thau in the spinning of such unprofit- 
able theories, which even the exponent must fain 
confess begin and end in “nil.” In a religious 
point of view also, the universality of Christian 
belief is as convincing as the self-proving sub- 
stance of matter is in physics. Faith is stronger 
than doubt ; and the mind, when assailed by the 
sceptic’s objection to miracles, 2 as being contrary 
to experience, is inherently convinced that He 
Who gave nature her laws can control them ac- 
cording to His own good pleasure, and that here 
the analogy of nature fails as a guide. Experience, 
that Bishop Butler has very justly termed “ the 
guide of life,” replaces in Hume’s theory the re- 
lation of cause and effect. There is no such thing 
as causation with him ; phenomena succeed each 
other in certain different sequences, and experi- 
ence enables us to connect together these, under 
like conditions, unvarying sequences ; but the 
antecedent has no causative power, and the conse- 

1 In many respects more credit is given to Hume for 
originality of thought than he fairly merits. His dis- 
placement of causation by the theory of antecedents and 
sequents was already indicated by Glanville ; “ we can- 
not conclude anything to be the cause of another but 
from its continually accompanying it” [Scepsis Scien - 
tijicd}. Similarly Malebranche ; while Hobbes indicates 
his notion of relative suggestion : “ What we call experi- 
ence is nothing else but remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents. . . . After a 
man has been accustomed to see like antecedents followed 
by like consequents, whensoever he seeth the like come 
to pass to anything he had seen before, he looks there 
shall follow it the same that followed then.” Ernesti, in 
his “ Initia Doctrinae Solidioris” [A.r>. 1734, de Mente 
Humana , i. 16], was also a precursor of Hume. 

2 Essay on Miracles , his earliest treatise. Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding. Natural History of 
Religion. 
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quent phenomenon is in no way effectuated by it ; 
events follow each other, but no tie subsists be- 
tween them. Experience is the only foundation 
of knowledge, and it tells us nothing of a par- 
ticular providence or of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. If the teaching of natural 
religion is called into doubt, a fortiori revealed 
religion is discredited by the sceptic. Experience, 
according to Hume, declares miracles to be incred- 
ible, and the Christian faith, he asserts, to be 
wholly based on miracles. But this is not a cor- 
rect statement. However heartily faith accepts 
the Gospel account in its plain literal meaning, 
it does so because it can trace in it the operation 
of Almighty Goodness and Wisdom. The Jews 
ascribed the Saviour’s miracles to Beelzebub, be- 
cause they were blind to the holiness -of the cause in 
which they were wrought. We feel and know the 
holiness of the Christian Law, and this alone would 
compel us to have unfeigned faith in its miracles. 
They are not the Christian miracles then that 
prove to us the truth of Christian doctrine, what- 
ever may have been their effect on the men who 
witnessed them, but the holiness and purity of 
that doctrine convince us of its divine origin ; 
and the Gospel being the Word of God, from 
beginning to end it is the word of truth. Bishop 
Butler has shewn that there is no presumption 
from the analogy of nature against the credi- 
bility of miracles [ii. 2]. The particular inter- 
positions of the will and power of God, that 
constitute what we call miraculous occurrences, 
for all we know may be the uormal condition of 
the Divine government in other worlds as well as 
in this. Such manifestations of power, and the 
ordinary laws of nature of which we are observ- 
ant, may be resolvable into one general principle, 
as the one law of gravitation that keeps sweet 
the flowing stream, maintains the planets also 
true to their orbits. The laws that bind nature 
in one planet extend their influence far beyond ; 
like comets in the material world, they may have 
an eccentric action, yet like them they may be 
instances of God’s orderly disposition ; they may 
have a periodicity of effectuation if not of time, 
that as yet evades our faculty of perception. As 
light and gravitation are common to the whole 
planetary system, so may the miraculous display 
of divine power, under particular contingencies, 
be co-extensive with the creation that was first 
called into being by miracle. We might with equal 
reason deny cometary law because we cannot in 
every case calculate its necessary elements, as refuse 
belief to special manifestations of Divine power 
because they are contrary to daily experience; 
whereas their laws of action may embrace in their 
sweep not merely our own world but the universe. 

Further, a miracle in its action cannot be called 
a violation of the laws of nature, as Hume ima- 
gined ; “ a miracle may be accurately defined a 
transgression of a law of nature by the particular 
volition of the Deity or by the interposal of some 
invisible agent.” It is rather an introduction of 
a special cause [Dean Hansel on Miracles , s. 14] 
to be followed by its own proper effect, as shadow 
follows substance. As in this world one law 
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often holds another in check and suspends its 
action, so the laws of terrestrial nature may bo 
subject to the wider sway of cosmic laws. The 
Saviour’s glorified appearance on the Mount ot 
Transfiguration ; 1 Lis appearance in the midst 
of the disciples when the doors were shut; His 
walking on the waves, though facts that are con- 
trary to our experience, and therefore termed by 
us miraculous, may have been, in strict obedience 
to a yet more universal law, anticipative of the 
laws that shall determine the second coming of 
the Glorified in the clouds of heaven. We know 
nothing of the laws of nature beyond those that 
control the speck of creation that we inhabit; 
and we have but a skin-deep knowledge of even 
those laws; clever juggling deludes our senses 
with mockeries that seem most real; may it not 
also be the case that tacts, seemingly a “ trans- 
gression of the laws of nature,” are in strict 
obedience to those laws in their most universal 
operation. 1 Scepticism may here be met with its 
own weapons. We are ignorant, says the sceptic, 
therefore our only true wisdom is to doubt where 
experience is no guide. But that experience 
itself is incomplete, therefore we may rationally 
call in question its teaching. Moral reasonings 
are our better and safer guide. God is true and 
cannot deceive ; let us endeavour to hear what 
He has said, and hearing to obey. 

But he who has recast the whole plan of 
scepticism and given it an entirely new force is 
Kant. Grave and severe spirit, disdaining rhetoric 
and employing no other weapons than analysis 
and dialectics, Kant has devised the most damag- 
ing impeachment against all preceding speculative 
reasoning, and reduced doubt into a science. 
Happily, even in him, there is sufficient incon- 
sistency to shew that the no-creed of doubt is 
wholly unable to satisfy the reasoning judgment. 
Ilis scepticism, of a more transcendental cast than 
that of the sunshiny Montaigne or of the melan- 
choly Pascal, involves sceptical principles, but 
he is always loyal to the instincts of truth 
and duty. His large soul was far superior to 
ordinary scepticism, and discarded principally all 
antecedent methods of working out the truth. 
Living in a century of change, disregard for 
every antecedent system was his natural inheri- 
tance. lie imbibed his first notions from Hume, 
as he himself declares. Hume’s scepticism, how- 
ever, exhibited to him the weak points of meta- 
physical and philosophical reasoning, and its 
many arbitrary assumptions; though his own 
metaphysical theories are at times as inconsequent 
as those of his predecessors. He was the greatest 
innovator in such reasoning; the last metaphy- 
sician is usually the most original. In mathemati- 
cal science every subsequent addition enriches ; 
in metaphysical systems the last is more or less 
subversive of its predecessors. Thus Kant gained 
nothing from Aristotle or Descartes, Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, and not much from his more immediate 
master Hume; he has superseded theirs by a 
newer system ; he destroys all antecedent grounds 
of metaphysical faith with a remorseless logic and 
1 Hum. Xai. i. 3S0, 4 71. 
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a hardy scepticism, that he may build up again 
upon surer principles. Moral consciousness and 
the notion of duty in free agents are his great 
remedial mean. 

The nature and bearing of bis scepticism is 
this. In his “ Critique of Pure Eeason” lie dis- 
cards the objective, or that which is external to 
the mind, and occupies himself only with the sub- 
jective, or that which pertains strictly to and is 
inherent in the thinking mind. Confining himself 
then to the subjective, he examines the human 
intellect analytically, and reducing the laws that 
govern thought to a certain number of elementary 
conceptions, definitely classed, he shews that 
these conceptions have only a relative value ; 
that they are unable to teach anything with 
respect to the essence of things ; and that then- 
whole practical utility consists in arranging the 
data of experience, and in reducing the various 
objects of human knowledge to a principle of 
unity by the process of generalization. Next, he 
submits the results of his analysis to a searching 
dialectical test; he takes the three main objects 
of metaphysical speculation, the soul of man, the 
external world, and God, and shews that there is 
no single dogmatic assertion with respect to the 
essence of the soul, the constitution of the uni- 
verse, and the Being of the Deity, that may not 
be impugned as either resting on false reasoning 
or involving some “ antinomy,” or arbitrarily 
substantiating some abstraction. 

Kant in his analysis resolves the elements of 
human knowledge under the three heads of Sen- 
sation, Intellect, and Eeason. Intuition is the 
work of Sensation. Observation of the relations 
of things, and judgment, are of the province of 
Intellect. To combine the elements of judgment, 
and to connect consequences with their antece- 
dents, is the work of Eeason. Eeason then in- 
volves the faculty of generalizing, and of setting 
out the relation that subsists between the par- 
ticular and the universal. This implies the 
notion of one ultimate general principle, which 
is the condition of all else, and is itself the uncon- 
ditioned. To argue from this idea to the nature 
of beings universal, is, as Kant says, a fruitful 
source of illusion, of which he professes to dis- 
pose, and by laying bare its psychological sources, 
to give the natural history of human error. 

His principle of pure reason is this : the con- 
ditioned, as in the external world, being given, 
the conditions that it involves are also given, and 
hence by elimination the unconditioned. Eeason, 
he says, conceives in self-consciousness an abso- 
lutely subjective Being ; no attribute of any 
other subject ; the thinking soul. It ascends 
from one object to another in the world of sense 
until it arrives at the conception of the remote 
cause of the universe, that comprehends all in 
one condition of existence, the unity of God. 
These three ideas, the soul, the universe, the 
Deity, cannot he demonstrated, since they are 
general truths, such as lie at the root of all de- 
monstration. They cannot be realized in the 
intellect since they represent that which is beyond 
all possible experience. They have therefore a 
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purely subjective value; they are ideas that ex 
tend not the domain of human knowledge, rather 
they circumscribe and limit it. Here metaphy- 
sical science attempts more than it can perform. 
Given the absolutely simple conception of our 
thinking being, it declares that being to be abso- 
lutely simple ; which is inconsequent. Given a 
retrogressive series of phenomena, the idea of 
their first originating impulse is conceived, and 
each generalization has its contradictory antag- 
onism or antinomy. Now, from the summed 
conditions of objectivity, metaphysical science 
concludes that there is a Being of beings, as the 
sole condition of the possibility, or ultimate reason 
of things ; howbeit that such a Being is abso- 
lutely unknown to us. It transforms that exist- 
ence, which is ideal, into real existence, and 
makes it the foundation of every other real exist- 
ence. But the act is arbitrary, and therefore 
inconsequent. This is the current of Kant’s 
scepticism ; under which the soul, the world, the 
Deity, are made to crumble away “ like the base- 
less fabric of a vision ;” and the three sciences, 
based upon metaphysics, that is, rational psycho- 
logy, rational cosmology and rational theology, 
are shaken to their foundation. 

Further, it being a fundamental principle of 
reason that the conditioned or relative being 
given, the existence of the entire series of the 
relatively conditioned is involved, as also the 
existence of the unconditioned and absolute, 
Kant educes from thence his four mutually 
neutralizing antitheses or “ antinomies.” 

If the world be considered under the categories 
of quantity and quality, it may with equal reason 
be affirmed to be either limited or boundless in ex- 
tension and duration ; in other words, finite or in- 
finite. It may be formed of indivisible atoms ; or 
it may be infinitely divisible. It is a mathematical 
antinomy. Or under the conditions of relation 
and mode, effects may be either referred back to a 
first cause, free and intelligent, or considered as 
an endless chain of results connected together by 
a blind necessity. Who is to say that Moses is 
right and Epicurus wrong ? All such theorizing 
is purely arbitrary. It is a dynamical antinomy. 
Of these Kant considers the mathematical anti- 
nomy .to be absolutely insoluble. For the dyna- 
mical antinomy a solution is possible, and he 
offers to work it out ; involving the free agency 
of Man, the existence of the Deity, morality, and 
religion. 

The idea of God as the Being of all beings is 
the highest conception of reason, and the most 
necessary; since by means of this idea human 
knowledge acquires unity, and the synthetic pro- 
cess is completed. But nothing more results 
from this than a Supreme Ideal, and not the 
reality of supreme existence. The intellect re- 
fuses its allegiance to an ideal relative existence ; 
hence it transforms the ideal into a subjective 
reality ; the act again being purely arbitrary. 

In the same dogmatic way rational theology 
sets forth the existence of God in three argu- 
ments, each of which involves its own neutra- 
lizing antinomy : the argument from natural re- 
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ligion ; the argument from design, or “ a con- 
tingentia mundi;” and the ontological argument. 
Natural theology, he says, can teach nothing by 
its application of final causes with respect to the 
existence of the Perfect, the Absolute; because 
they are of wholly alien essence. The argument 
“ a contingent^” he merges in the ontological, 
and directs the whole force of his reasoning 
against the metaphysical proof of the Divine exist- 
ence, first elaborated by Anselm and adopted by 
Descartes. The dialectic reasoning of the school- 
man and philosopher may be demolished ; but 
the truth that they exhibit remains unaltered. 
Men will always continue to have faith in God 
as the most sacred instinct of the soul. So far 
religious philosophy has encountered only an 
enemy in Kant throughout the speculative sec- 
tion of his “ Critique of Pure Reason.” lie has 
met metaphysicians with their own weapons, and 
shews practically by his own example that their 
principles lead to scepticism. 

In the practical portion of his Critique he dog- 
matizes as the moralist, and develops the reason- 
ing that leads back to the solid ground of faith 
in God. The relative perceptions of the intellect 
do not exhaust the capabilities of human con- 
sciousness; there are other a priori elements to 
be taken into the account on the practical side ; 
such as moral duty, freedom. We have here a 
ground of faith that speculative research could 
never create. It indicates the old ci priori method 
of Plato, arguing to the existence of Supreme 
Goodness and Beauty and Truth from those traces 
of the beautiful and good and true that exist 
within the soul of man. The metaphysician 
fails to carry out the proof of that existence to 
a favourable result; it leads only to a “non 
liquet;” to the moralist the sense of moral duty 
and freedom is as the clue that enables him to 
unravel the problem. Thus the practical “ Critique 
of Pure Reason” supplements the speculative sec- 
tion ; but there is a want of unity ; the two can 
scarcely be worked up into one harmonious whole. 
His method of demonstration, in which he stands 
forth as the champion of philosophical and theo- 
logical Bationalism, is in merest rough outline 
briefly this — 

It is assumed as an ultimate fact that there is 
a moral law having a true relation to the con- 
science and the will, but needing no external 
reality to render it absolute. Will is the power 
of acting according to the prescription of such 
law ; and will thus defined is one with practical 
reason, which is in tanto a law-inculcating prin- 
ciple ; moral law has not its rise in moral sense, 
but vice versa , moral sense is a result of this in- 
nate law of action. Pure reason also of necessity 
includes the notion of moral freedom ; which 
shews its power negatively in its independence 
of every object of desire, and positively in its 
antinomy. It is a reality, inasmuch as moral law 
is a reality. If I ought, then I can. If I have 
obligations, I am free to discharge them. Free- 
dom therefore is an a priori condition of the 
moral law. Kant, then, starting with the fun- 
damental conception of practical reason, or sense 
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of moral duty, proposes to shew that such con- 
ception has an objectivity that no conception of 
speculative reason can pretend to have, for it 
prescribes immediately and absolutely that which 
ought to be done, and is obligatory on every 
reasonable being ; it imparts also its own objec- 
tive character to various other conceptions, (which 
is one of Kant’s most strange paradoxes,) and in 
an immediate sense to that of freedom, which is 
inseparably hound up with the notion of practical 
reason ; these two therefore, as one complex con- 
ception, manifest the existence of being “ per se,” 
“ Ding an sicli,” or roiyuror, for they exhibit the 
idea of free and moral being, bound by the obli- 
gation of duty, and aspiring to the noblest end 
of freedom, the attainment of supreme good. 
We have no consciousness, he argues, of our 
freedom of will. It is free not as a result, but as 
an a priori condition. It is an ideal that becomes 
realized by the objective constitution of moral 
duty. 

This theory of freedom of will and moral obli- 
gation seems only to Lave been devised to cover 
the clanger to which ethics had been exposed by 
his attempted demolition of the ontological argu- 
ment of Anselm and Descartes. In matters of 
fact and experience, all with him is one long 
chain of necessary action ; each result or pheno- 
menon is determined by its antecedent, leaving 
no room for the idea of freedom, hut in matters 
of duty each result or phenomenon, being a 
reasonable action, has its necessary relation with 
a freely moving will. This freedom having an 
objective character, is exoteric, and is transferred 
to the ideal world, and no antinomy thence re- 
sults between the subjective thought and the 
objective freedom. It is by these complications 
that Kant arrives at the first postulate of “ prac- 
tical reason,” the real existence of freedom of 
will ; and having rescued morality from his 
sceptical wreck, he endeavours next to make a 
salvage of religion. 

AVliat then is the end for which man is striving, 
with the moral law for his principle and free will 
as its complement 1 Is virtue to be its own pre- 
sent reward, as the Stoics held, and there an end 1 
or is an Epicurean happiness resulting from 
obedience to that law to be the object of aspira- 
tion 1 Neither one nor the other by itself; hut 
supreme good is the harmonic mean between the 
two, though it cannot be realized in our present 
condition ; virtue, in time, must still be imper- 
fect, One of two things therefore must he the 
truth. Either the idea is a fallacy, or after this 
life is ended there must he some future state of 
indefinite perfectibility. A similar result is worked 
out with relation to happiness, as the end of 
human endeavour. Perfect happiness is un- 
attainable on earth, and this goes to confirm the 
proof of a future state. Put, further, the relation 
of virtue and happiness is in no sense dependent 
upon our will , and thie relation cannot be estab- 
lished by anything short of a will more mighty 
than the universe, holding in its hand the des- 
tiny of man and of nature. If, therefore, the 
supreme good which practical reason teaches us 
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to be the necessary object of our will, implies a 
primal supreme good from whence it derives its 
being, it follows that the existence of a Divine 
Being is also proved. Tims the objective reality 
of immortality and God are linked with that of 
freodom, which is itself and priori objective con- 
dition of moral law of which we have immediate 
cognizance, and from which it is inseparable ; and 
if Kant, on the speculative side of his Critic, 
is a sceptic, on the moral or practical side he is 
at least a Theist. lie formulated his system in 
the apophthegm: “Act in all matters of duty in 
such a way as that the motive of thine action 
might be raised to the dignity of a universal 
principle of moral law.” 

Eichte during the lifetime of Kant developed 
these ideas in the direction of Deism, and gave 
a greater consistency and unity to the system, 
lie discarded the limping antagonisms of the 
speculative and the practical conceptions of 
reason, with respect to the Divine existence, as 
anomalous ; and replaced the idea of a lawgiving 
Deity, which he found to be arbitrary and 
anthropomorphic, with an order flowing neces- 
sarily from the nature of things, and issuing in 
the harmony of goodness and virtue. Others, 
such as Hegel and Schelling, have combined with 
Kant’s theory Spinoza’s pantheistic development 
of cosmic order. A reaction has now set in, and 
all this redundant speculation seems inclined to 
return into its ancient channel. But the Kantian 
moral teaching must always have a massive 
grandeur that redeems the adventurous rashness 
of his “ Criticism of Pure Eeason,” and can never 
lose its character of positive and practical utility. 
[Fischer, Gesch. d. ?i. Phil. Saisset ; Manuel de 
la Phil.; Philosophie religieuse ; Scepticisme . 
Cousin, Tissot, Carlyle, on Kant. Ulrici’s art. 
in Herzog’s Real Encijklop. Meiklejohn’s transl.] 
SCHELLING. [Nationalists.] 
SCHISMATICS. Those who wilfully cut 
themselves off from the Apostolical succession of 
Bishops by which the organic unity of the Church 
is maintained within the boundaries of a state or 
nation. The principal historical schisms in the 
Church of Christ have been those of Novatus, 
Donatus, Luther, and Calvin. Organized schisms 
have also been formed in England by the Eornan 
Catholics and by the various sects of Protestant 
Dissenters, in Scotland by the Presbyterians, and 
in Ireland, as in England, by the Eornan Catho- 
lics and Protestant Dissenters. Such schisms 
arc sometimes formed without any further hereti- 
cal deviation from the Creed than that which is 
involved in breaking the unity of the One Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church ; and it has sometimes 
happened, as in the case of the English Eornan 
Catholics, that they have received true though 
irregular orders from a foreign source so as to 
continue a valid priesthood. [Donatists, Nova- 
tians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Eoman Catho- 
lics, Scottish Kirk, etc.] 

SCIILEIEEMACHEE. [Eationalists.] 
SCHOOLMEN. The Northern hordes that 
overran Europe in the sixth century buried all 
traces of civilization as beneath a dense mas3 of 
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alluvial deposit. Before that time the Romans 
had established schools of learning in various 
towns of France [Cod. TJieodos. xiv. tit. 9]. The 
study of Greek lingered here when it had died 
out elsewhere ; hut eventually all was buried in 
thick darkness until the time of Charlemagne. 
Though himself only able to affix the sign manual 
with the pommel of his sword, he was a great 
encourager of learning, rightly judging that civili- 
zation was his natural ally against the barbar- 
ians of the North and the Moors of Spain; a 
policy that was copied by King Alfred in coping 
with the Danes. This was the mainspring of 
Charlemagne’s wars. He founded schools of 
learning throughout France, and placed over 
them the ablest teachers that the monasteries 
could furnish. Henceforth the “ scholasticus,” 
or teacher of the young, was found in every con- 
vent. Boethius, to whose eclecticism the scholastic 
system may be traced, was a Roman senator of the 
early part of the sixth century. Realistic notions 
had their origin in him. [Conceptualism.] 
Cassiodorus, senator and chancellor to Theodorie 
the Great, was also an Italian. He founded the 
Monastery of Vivieres, and was its first abbot. 
Spanish learning was kept alive by Isidore of 
Seville, Tajus of Saragossa, and Ildefonso of 
Toledo. Bede represented the learning of Eng- 
land in the eighth century; and it was principally 
from English and Irish monasteries that Charle- 
magne obtained his supply of teachers. Alenin 
of York was placed by him over the palatine 
school that he founded for the benefit of his 
court. 

John Scotus Erigena, his successor, was an Irish 
monk. He was the first after the revival of 
learning who joined the studies of theology and 
philosophy, an alliance that the schools ever after 
maintained. Yet he was far more of an eclectic 
philosopher after the school of Boethius than a 
divine. He led men’s minds in the direction of 
Scholasticism, however he differed from the 
schools in making reason paramount, while he 
slighted ecclesiastical tradition, and only just 
abstained from challenging its authority. Richard 
of St. Victor named Erigena the “ Inventor of 
Theology ” [Lib. Exer. 24], possibly on account of 
his theory that the truths on which theology is 
based may be discovered by d priori reason- 
ing; an inversion of the Augustiuian maxim 
“ Fides prsecedit intellectum.” Theolog 3 r , he said, 
contains the germ of every other science, and rests 
upon the authority of Scripture, and of tradition 
as approved by right reason. This was also one 
distinctive character of Scholastic theology ; 
which exhibits throughout the same strange mix- 
ture of deference for authority and independent 
hardihood of thought. Theology also had its 
negative side, which denied that anything can 
be adequately predicated of the Deity ; con- 
sciousness, love, existence, ascribed by us to the 
Supreme are mere arbitrary assumptions of the 
human mind, and veil its real ignorance. The 
authority that is paramount with Erigena is that 
of the Scriptures ; the authority that must cede 
to “ right reason” — that is, reason illuminated bv a 
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pure faith — is that of tradition and of the Fathers, 
the legitimate interpreters of Scripture. But 
they must not be quoted without urgent necessity, 
from charitable regard for those who have a lower 
range of intellect, and are only too prone to follow 
authority blindfold, and to disregard reason : 
“ Nulla auctoritas te terreat ab his quae rectie 
contemplationis rationabilis snasio cdocet.” Of 
the Sacraments, as mysteries transcending all 
human reason, he scarcely speaks. Yet in his 
boldest flights, when he feels himself soaring far 
above the heads of ordinary mortals, Scripture 
and the Fathers are made to support his positions ; 
exegesis becomes the handmaid of his philosophy, 
which is commended to weaker intellects under 
the patronage of Holy Writ. Erigena was an 
original thinker, having derived his materials for 
thought partly from the mystical Pseudo-Diony- 
sius of the fifth century ; partly from the Neo- 
Platonism of Plotinus, Porphyry and the Pan- 
theistic Proclus; partly also from Maximus the 
Confessor [a.d. G62], who combined the ascetic 
piety of primitive monasticism with Pseudo-Dio- 
nysian mysticism. Thus his eclecticism covered 
a wide surface ; and its mutual antagonism of 
Platonic and Peripatetic notions gave ample scope 
for discussion. He was a keen dialectician, but 
close attention to minute detail did not prevent 
him from taking a firm grasp of an entire subject 
in all its bearings. Scholastic and mystical 
theology received from him a first impulse so far 
as they were speculative, and his influence con- 
tinued to be felt in a predominant degree until 
a wider knowledge of Aristotle was gained by 
the schools in the thirteenth century. Duns 
Scotus had evidently drawn from him ; and the 
Dominican Eckart, excommunicated [a.d. 1329] 
for his Pantheistic assertion of the eternity of 
the world, and the sole existence of the Deity, 
obtained the main elements of his error from 
Erigena. 

The theology of Erigena was a religious philo- 
sophy. He classifies all things as “ things that 
are ” and “ things that are not ; ” the whole being 
included in the term nature. This nature is 
divided out into four species, as : [1] The nature 
that creates and is uncreate ; [2] the nature that 
creates and is create ; [3] the nature that creates 
not and is create ; [4] the nature that creates not 
and is uncreate. [1] is the Divine Being, Whose 
relation to the universe is so described as to lead 
straight to Pantheism ; [2] is the world of pro- 
totypal ideas, having its principle of unity in the 
Logos, agreeably to the systems of Plato, Plotinus, 
Philo and the Pseudo-Dionysius ; [3] is the 
world of sense and its concentration in man, from 
whence Realism was afterwards developed ; [4] 
return to God by predestined decree; “all 
things,” as proceeding forth from the Divine 
existence and returning into it, may be termed 
uncreate as subsisting in the Absolute. Under 
this head he discourses upon Universal Grace, 
Redemption, Death, Eternal Life, Reward and 
Punishment. The germs of nearly every school 
of modern philosophy are foreshadowed in the 
writings of Erigena. Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, 
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Fichte, Soliciting, Hegel, Selileiennacher, all have 
their points of analogy with Erigena, who for 
that reason has been compared by Ohristlieb 
[Lebcn u. Lthrc d. J. Sc. Eruj. 404] to “ hi Irons 
Janus,” standing midway between Plato and the 
schools ; the one face tinged with the setting rays 
of Greek philosophy, the other bending an eagle 
gaze over the far distant regions of German 
thought, in anticipation of harvests of his sowing 
that should be reaped after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years. Yet, if he created a future, in time 
present he stood alone, lie never formed a 
school. 

The immediate effect of his teaching was to 
give a powerful stimulus to tlio study of dialec- 
tics ; a term not to be accepted in the high Pla- 
tonic sense of pure philosophy, nor in the Aris- 
totelian meaning of logic in its wider acceptance 
as the science of words, but to be restricted to 
the dry rules and appliances of syllogistic reason- 
ing, which gave their peculiarly austere character 
to the disquisitions of the schools. Dialectical 
reasoning was imported into the Carlovingian 
schools from the monasteries of England and 
Ireland by Alcuin, Erigena and Clement. Ger- 
bert, raised to the Papal See as Sylvester II. [a.d. 
990], was a thorough master of logic, as shewn 
in his work, “ De Corp. et Sang. Domini,” and 
in a shorter treatise, “De Ratione” [Pez. Thes. 
Anccd. nov.\ In the middle of the next century 
Berengarius of Tours revived the discussion 
started by Pasehasius EadLertus [a.d. 831] on 
transubstantiation with all dialectical appliances ; 
and his opponent, Lanfranc, however distrustful 
of it in such a controversy, found himself com- 
pelled to make use of the same weapon. 

Hitherto theology had been treated in the more 
flowing historical method of tho Fathers, whose 
system of doctrine was built up on Scripture as 
interpreted by tradition. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries sentences were collected, and “eatenne” 
and “loci communes” were formed from theirwrit- 
ings, which supplied the demands of what was 
called “ positive theology,” from which Scholastic 
Theology was distinguished as combining together 
faith and reason ; faith being limited to belief in 
Scripture, and Church authority as based on 
tradition and synodical decrees. Eeason also re- 
presented the dialectical method, and metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions syllogistieally conducted. These 
were held to he infallible methods for disclosing 
the truth : “ Maximi plane cordis est per omnia 
ad dialect icam confugere ; quo qui non confugit, 
cum secundum rationem sit factus ad imaginem 
Dei, suum honorem reliqnit; nee potest renovari 
de die in diem ad imaginem Dei ” [Berengar. de 
Suer. Ctcn. G7J. Logie, however, was only re- 
garded so far as it served the purposes of polem- 
ics, to clear the meaning of terms, and to demon- 
strate their differences and distinctions; nothing 
higher was expected from it. The Organum of 
Aristotle was known from Augustine’s use of it; 
it was studied moreover in the Latin translation 
of Boethius and in the Isagogc of Porphyry ; hut 
the Master himself remained unknown. Peter 
Lombard does not even mention the name of 
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Aristotle. At length more general knowledge of 
his works was revealed from a quarter where 
least of all it would be suspected to exist — among 
the Moors of Spain. 

Syrian and Jewish physicians thoroughly con- 
versant with Greek literature were high in favour 
with the Caliphs, who were mostly ostentatious 
patrons of learning. They indicated to them such 
pieces of Greek literature as were most deserving 
of their notice; and by the time of Almamun, in 
the beginning of the ninth century, the Moors of 
Spain possessed translations of the principal philo- 
sophical works of Greece. Raymond, Archbishop 
of Toledo towards the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, gathered around him a staff of translators, 
principally Jews, the most renowned of whom 
was John of Seville. Through this channel many 
Arabic versions from Greek texts became known 
before the close of the century, Aristotle being 
the principle favourite. But the text was accom- 
panied with the commentaries of Arab philoso- 
phers, who introduced a considerable breadth of 
Averroist notions wholly inconsistent with the 
Christian faith; and text and gloss alike were 
transfused into Latin. An interdict therefore 
was laid upon the study of Aristotle by the 
Council of Paris [a.d. 1209], but restricted six 
years later to the physics and metaphysics by the 
Papal Legate, Robert de Courgon ; Gregory IX. 
afterwards limited the adverse decree till such 
time as the suspected works should have been 
castigated by divines. The condemnation of 
Aristotle only led to a greater demand for his 
works ; and whereas, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, they were comparatively un- 
known, in the time of Thomas Aquinas [a.d. 
1272], all the treatises had been translated into 
Latin and extensively read. From a.d. 1220 to 
1225 were the years in which Peripatetic prin- 
ciples were largely imported into the schools 
of France. Michael Scott the warlock was the 
earliest translator of Aristotle, and something 
uncanny at once attached to his name. 

“Michel Scotto fu che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il giuoco.” 

[Dante, Inf. xx.] 

The same may be said of Albertus Magnus, one 
of the earliest Schoolmen who worked Aristotelian 
notions into his system. Robert Grosteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, translated the Xieomaehean Ethics, and 
was left unmolested. A knowledge of Aristotle 
was principally derived from Latin versions of 
Avicenna’s [Ibn Sina] Arabic translation, with the 
commentary of Averroes [Ibn Roshd], both of 
which names are associated by Dante with the 
most learned names of Greece, and only not ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of heaven from want of 
baptism ; 

“ Euclide geometra e Toloineo 
Ippocrate Avicenna e Galieno 
Averroes che ’1 gran commento feo.” 

[Inf. Cant, iv.] 

Thomas of Aquino is said to have translated 
the works of Aristotle under the patronage of 
Urban IY. He more probably collated the 
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various versions extant with the original Greek. 
The earliest of the Schoolmen who shews un- 
doubted traces of Aristotle is Alexander of Hales. 
In his Summa he frequently cites Avicenna and 
Algazel as high philosophical authority [a.d. 
1243-5]. This development of Scholastic thought 
by means of Peripatetic philosophy supplies a 
sharp line of distinction which separates all sub- 
sequent Schoolmen from their predecessors ; and 
under this influence Scholasticism rapidly gained 
its culminating point. It has had a lasting effect 
also on theology. Cardinal Pallavicino, while he 
treats as an idle scoff the assertion that without 
Aristotle some of the doctrines of the Church 
would have remained latent (“ noi mancavamo di 
molti articoli della fede”), yet declared the ab- 
solute necessity of Aristotle for applying the 
truths of Scripture : “ Se Aristotele o Filosofia 
non ci desse le universali notizie communi a tutte 
le cose, non potremmo poi con F aggiunta luce 
della divina rivelazione applicare alle oggetti 
sopranaturali ; ” philosophy being useful as a 
foreign contingent if kept in due subordination, 
(“in manieraclie servano ma non commandino ”) 
[I. Cone, di Tv. VIII. xix. 12], In several 
German churches Aristotle’s Ethics were read as 
gospel [SpanheimJ. Though Aristotle was known 
only as a master of logic, and in Latin versions, 
Greek learning was by no means so totally extinct 
in these ages as is generally supposed. It was 
regularly taught with Latin in Carlovingian 
schools at Osnaburg, the deed of foundation 
having determined “ omnem clericum eleganter 
bilinguem esse.” J. Scotus Erigena translated 
from the original the works of Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, which were destined to have so 
decided an influence on Scholastic mysticism. 
At Limoges, in the tenth century, at Whitsuntide 
the “Gloria,” “ Sanctus,” and “Agnus” were 
chanted in Greek [Jourdain, Trad. Lat. d'Aris - 
tote y 44], Gervinus, Abbot of St. Eiquier in 
Ponthieu, enriched the library with many 
Greek works, of which he was a devoted student 
[a.d. 1045-1075; Hist. Lit. de la France , vii. 93, 
113]. Greek communities had a political exist- 
ence at Arles and Marseilles for purposes of com- 
merce ; and a Greek monastery was established 
near the latter city. Of our own countrymen 
Abelard of Lath, at the end of the eleventh 
century, travelled in Greece and Asia Minor, im- 
pelled by a desire for studying Greek literature ; 
and John of Salisbury in the twelfth, though 
not deeply versed in Greek, had been able to 
acquire a knowledge of it in his monastery. 
After^tliat time a great impulse was given to 
Greek learning by the transmission to Paris of 
Greek MSS. from Constantinople, a.d. 1167, or 
forty years before that city was taken by the 
Crusaders under Count Baldwin. Students now 
flocked to the University of Paris in such 
numbers, that they exceeded, as it was said, the 
number of permanent inhabitants. 

The future of the Schools was prepared in the 
two centuries that succeeded Erigena ; in which 
the whole curriculum of learning was summed in 
the “ Trivium,” viz. grammar, logic, and rhe- 
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toric, the study of words; and the “ Quadrivium,” 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, the 
study of things; music meaning only the rude 
form known to the Greeks. 

The veins of thought were determined in their 
course, and a stream of life was flowing alone; 
them, when the controversy between Anselm and 
Eoscellin arose in the eleventh century. Loscellin, 
Canon of Compi^gne, was doubly an offender; 
he was heretical in his theology, heretical also in 
his philosophy, in that he opposed the opinion 
with respect to universal ideas, or “universaiia 
in re,” that may be traced back to Boethius, and 
through him to Porphyry ; others, however, had 
proceeded him [Ritter, Gesch. d. Ph. vii. 310]. 
Ilis theological error was of the gravest kind ; 
for he had argued himself dialectically into a be- 
lief of the threefold substance of the Deity : the 
Three Persons he declared to be distinct as three 
angels are distinct; but they are one in power; 
as angelic energy, though pervading the hosts of 
heaven, may be one. Having been condemned 
at Soissons [a.d. 1092], he at first recanted, then 
fled to England, where he retracted his recanta- 
tion, and, under the protection of William Rufus, 
wrote against Anselm, his principal antagonist. 
Afterwards, being driven from England, he re- 
turned to France, and died a canon of Tours. 

The philosophical question of universals was 
intimately connected with the subsequent for- 
tunes of Scholasticism. The three principal 
systems with respect to the mind in its relation 
with the objects of thought that divided the 
philosophic world from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century, were the antagonism of Realism and 
Nominalism, and Conceptualism, which alone 
now survives. Realism erred on the side of 
excess, as Nominalism on the side of deficiency. 
For the Realist, accepting the Platonic notion of 
an external world of ideas, the counterpart of all 
that we see around us in the concrete world of 
matter, maintained that since these ideas are dis- 
tinct from the mind, every conception of the 
mind represents its corresponding detached idea ; 
and the ideal entity of things is absolutely 
adequate to the conceptions of reason. The ab- 
stract essence of things had in this system a real 
substantive existence. Abstract humanity had 
as distinct an existence as the individual being 
man ; and the whole philosophic world professed 
a belief in these universal forms as existing im 
dependency of the conceptions of the mind ; 
they were, as it was termed, “universaiia ante 
rem,” and those who held this notion were 
“reales.” The Realist view was always the most 
popular with the Schools ; for it flattered human 
vanity to think that the mind reflected as in a 
mirror those ideas of things visible that had 
existed before the beginning of the world, and 
by a mere act of volition summoned into its 
presence entities that people the invisible world 
of mystery. 

Roscellin, affirming the existence only of “ uni- 
versaiia post rem,” denied the objective existence 
of these universal ideas, and affirmed that they 
were a mere vocal expression, a “ flatus vocis,” as 
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fleeting as the breath that named them ; that the 
colour of a horse, for instance, had no independent 
ideal existence apart from the horse of which it 
was the accidental quality. Hence ho was 
nominalis.” It was his Nominalism that led 
Roseellin into heresy ; and not heresy that pre- 
determined his scientific creed. He spoke of the 
Three Persons in the Trinity as “ tres res,” under- 
standing under the term “res” an entirety; the 
Aristotelian ri, the whole substance of that 
which exists. Put lie had before argued against 
the Realist view by shewing that as the idea of 
a house includes the subordinate ideas of founda- 
tion, walls, and roof, therefore that there can be 
no universal idea of a house in the Realistic 
sense ; because by removing wall or roof the 
entire notion of a house vanishes. The whole 
substance of the existing house is in his ter- 
minology “res,” and as such cannot be resolved 
into its parts [Cousin, Qduvres inedits d\ Abelard, 
471]. Therefore it was a delusion for the Realist 
to talk of self-subsistent “ universalia a parte 
rei ; ” and rather than compromise his philo- 
sophical consistency he fell into heresy, and 
applied the same reasoning to matters of faith 
that he deemed to be conclusive as regards the 
world of sense. And this was the general 
character of the Nominalist School; it was 
usually associated with a free-thinking spirit. 
Hence Leibnitz awards to it the highest praise. 
“ Secta Nominal iu in omnium inter Scholasticos 
profundissima, et hodiernce reformatse pliilo- 
sophandi rationi congruentissima” [Leibn. in Niz. 
tibr. de veris ; where the Nominalists 

being those “qui omnia putant esse nudanomina 
prater substantias singulares, abstractorum igitur 
et universalium realitatem prorsus tollunt.” 

Nominalism erred on the side of deficiency. 
For it overlooked the instinctive habit of general- 
ization inherent in the human mind, whereby it 
classifies the million objects of nature that sur- 
round it; and observing the salient particulars 
of general resemblance, marshals them under dis- 
tinct genera and species. Thus by a first general- 
ization in concrete matters, and the same is true 
of abstract ideas, the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are discerned from each other; then the 
vertebrate animal, the quadruped, the ruminant, 
the cloven hoof, the ox. These distinctive char- 
acters were to the Realist independently existing 
forms, more real in their various entities than 
their counterparts of material substance; and he 
needlessly introduced myriads of prototypal ideas, 
exactly adequate to 1th c phantasms of thought 
but wholly independent of the mind in their 
metaphysical essence. The Nominalist, denying 
this separate existence of prototypal ideas, over- 
looked the process of generalization as a true 
function of the mind, and termed its results mere 
arbitrary mental distinctions; “vox et praterea 
nihil,” an empty name for things that needed a 
name if they were to be demonstrated. He failed 
to see that there was any relative suggestion, any 
general notion of resemblance arising from sub- 
jects capable of comparison, and interposing itself 
in the mind between the object of thought and 


the invention of the general term used to express 
it. To him the world was a mere multiplicity of 
objects ; he perceived no intervening operation of 
the mind ordering and classifying the confused 
mass, hut with instant succession the generalizing 
term ranged itself in his mind correlatively with 
the ungeneralized matter. These questions were 
fought in the schools with the utmost energy. 
The Realist considered that the foundation of 
faith was laid in his system. The claims of 
reason were identified with his position by the 
Nominalist. When the first half century of this 
discussion had elapsed, John of Salisbury declared 
that more time had been spent upon it than by 
the Caesars in conquering the world ; and more 
treasure expended than Croesus ever possessed. 
Afterwards, when Ockham revived it, it was no 
longer confined to a strife of words, hut became 
a question in which national honour was held to 
he involved ; and while the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria upheld Nominalism in Ockham, Louis 
XI. of Erance sided with the Realists, and either 
party charged its opponents with committing the 
sin that may never be forgiven ; the Realist as 
the advocate of religious orthodoxy ; the Nomin- 
alist as the champion of free thought, and the 
claims of reason, which is the likeness of God in 
the soul of man. 

The effect that Realism had on doctrine was 
considerable. Type and antitype became in- 
separably one. A confession of the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist did not 
adunate the symbol and substance with sufficient 
closeness ; and the bread and the cup of blessing 
were declared to be the very material substance 
of the Lord’s body. Humanity being the abstract 
universal “ ante rem,” was represented by Adam ; 
and his transgression was the sin of all humanity : 
all therefore sinned, “ solum a voluntate primi ho- 
minis” [Durand, a S. Porr. lib. ii. dist. 30, qu. 2]. 
So also original righteousness had been conferred 
on Adam, “ Non in quantum erat singularis per- 
sona, sed in quantum erant in eo omnia indi- 
vidua natura humanae virtualiter” [Nic. de Orb. 
lib. ii. dist. 30; see also T. Aq. Summ. Prim. Sec. 
qu. 81, 1], It was especially favourable to the 
growth of Mysticism ; for it taught that all ideas 
and forms of things were latent in the soul of 
man as they subsisted in the mind of God ; that 
contemplation gave to the soul a true perception 
of them, and some glimpses of the pure happiness 
that will hereafter constitute the Beatific Vision. 
Then again ecclesiastical dogmata in the Realist 
theory were the exact counterpart of eternal veri- 
ties : to vary in any minute particular resolved 
the whole ; and salvation was declared to be im- 
possible for any who did not accept the entire 
doctrinal teaching of a realistic theology. Domi- 
nican Realism therefore applied itself with fervour 
to the conversion of such heretics as the Wal- 
denses and Cathari. 

The third system [Conceptualism] has already 
been discussed in a separate article ; it is the 
system of Locke and Reid ; but it may he traced 
far hack in the controversy upon universals. 
Nominalism took this form in Abelard ; if indeed 
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Conceptualism may be called a form of Nominal- 
ism, from which it varied as widely as from 
Idealism. And long before Abelard it was the 
view of Plotinus and of the Neo-Platonic School 
of Alexandria, where a complete oneness was 
affirmed between truth in all its forms and the 
appreciating intellect, ovk rofi vou rd vo^ra 
[A. Butler, Led. ii. 354 ; Irenmus, Cambr. ed. 
Introd. xli.]. Porphyry disputed the position of 
the great master [Porpli. V. Plot. sec. 18], and 
thereby gave its first impulse to Realism. 

So much having been premised with respect to 
the characteristic elements of Scholastic theology, 
we may now trace their working in the principal 
Schoolmen, and determine the peculiar modifica- 
tions of thought that led first to the development 
and then to the decline of the Scholastic theology 
of the Middle Ages. France was the principal seat 
of Scholasticism, and the record of teachers at 
Paris commences with William of Champeaux 
[de Campellis], Archdeacon of Paris, and Bishop 
of Chalons, who opened a school of logic a.d. 
1109 [died a.d. 1121], and was the training pre- 
ceptor of Abelard. 

Scholasticism, “ the chivalry of theology,” 
may be held to commence with Anselm, bom 
[a.d. 1033, d. 1109] at Aosta in Piedmont; the 
successor of Lanfranc, first o in the abbacy of Bee in 
Normandy, afterwards in the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury. lie was the Augustine of the schools, 
and to Augustine’s writings, after Scripture, he 
looked for the solution of every theological diffi- 
culty. Nominalism, in his opinion, was a most 
dangerous error, loosening the hold of authority 
in men’s minds, making faith and reason depend- 
ent upon the senses, and tending to scepticism as 
certainly as it led Boscellin into heresy. It 
affected the Incarnation also, as seen from the 
Platonic point of view, by denying that the 
Word took upon Him human nature in the widest 
possible view ; for Nominalism could see nothing 
beyond the individual human being in the Man- 
hood of Christ. 

The doctrine of the Atonement was brought 
to the front by Anselm, and his theory has 
given a certain direction to Protestant theology. 
Hitherto the benefit of Christ’s death had been 
held to consist virtually in the restoration of life 
to those who lay under the ban of death : but in 
Anselm’s view it is regarded essentially and 
principally as a satisfaction for the sin of the 
whole human race [Baur, Vers6hnung\ and as 
a sacrifice of infinite merit. This equivalent of 
infinite merit for the infinity of man’s transgres- 
sion formed a marked distinction in the sequel 
between the Dominican and Franciscan, theThom- 
ist and Scotist theology; according to which 
latter the merit of Christ’s sacrifice consisted only 
in the Divine acceptance of it. Anselm taught, 
in addition, that there was a satisfaction due on 
man’s part before guilt could be removed ; “ ne- 
ccsse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio ant poena 
sequatur.” Works of righteousness represent this 
necessary condition, “ ut qui per peccatum offen- 
derat, per justitiam satisfaceret.” The guilt of 
sin could only be atoned on the positive side by 
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righteous works, or on the negative side by a 
subtraction of that eternal happiness which is 
the final cause of man’s creation. Anselm guards 
against Dualism by denying that Satan had 
acquired any right over the fallen race, though 
his power is wholly consistent with the Divine 
Justice. God is the sovereign Lord, and alone 
has a sovereign right over man and his tempter, 
who arc in fact fellow-servants [ Our Deus Homo , 
i. 7]. Similarly, Robert of Pullcync, Archdeacon 
of Rochester [a.d. 1150], and praised by Bernard 
for soundness of doctrine, says that we were re- 
deemed from the thraldom of Satan by the price 
of Christ’s blood paid over, not to Satan, which 
Christ as God would never do, but, as Gregory 
of Nazianzum had already taught, to God, by 
Whose good pleasure man was manumitted and 
the Devil humbled. It was thought a harm- 
less subject of discussion in the schools how far 
Satan had reason to complain in being spoiled of 
his prey by the redemption of mankind. 

Anselm’s adoption of the Augustinian maxim, 
“ Fides prrecedit intelleetum,” made it a favourite 
with the realistic school ; “ neque enim quasro 
intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam 
faith however meaning an intelligent belief, 
based upon the teaching of Scripture as inter- 
preted by the Church ; and such a faith is capable 
of still increasing light, “ nisi credideritis non 
intelligatis” [Is. vii. 9]. Yet there was a strain 
of mysticism that gave warmth to the theology of 
Anselm. We must renounce the flesh, he said, 
and live up to the spirit before we can fathom 
the deep things of God ; for “ the natural man 
receiveth not the things of God.” Practice and 
theory are so closely connected in matters of 
religion that a knowledge of God is impossible 
without the union of the two ; moreover, where 
either is neglected, that which a man hath is 
taken away from him ; the light becomes dark- 
ness, and how great is that darkness. 

In this way the theology of Anselm harmonized 
the two main branches into which it soon divari- 
cated ; the religion of the head and reason, and 
the religion of the heart and spirit ; the dialectical 
and the mystical element. These two principles 
were soon exemplified in Bernard of Clairvaux 
[d. a.d. 1153], and Peter Abelard [d. a.d. 1142]. 
Of these two the latter was the exponent of pure 
reason, the speculative divine, the Conceptualist ; 
the former was the enthusiastic devotee, the 
transcendental religionist, the Realist. The 
highest aim of practical Christianity is the 
sanctification to God of every principle of the 
heart ; but Bernard’s was a yet more exalted 
aspiration, a superhuman yearning for absolute 
perfection, rapt contemplative devotion that left 
far behind the spiritual yearnings of ordinary 
humanity, and anticipated the glories of the life 
to come. This was the highest excellence of 
which human nature was capable : “ onmino 

maximus, qui spreto ipso usu rerum et sensuum, 
quantum quidem humanoe fragilitati fas est, non 
necessariis gradibus sed inopinatis excessibus 
avolare, interdum contemplando, ad ilia sublimia 
consuevit ” [Bern, de Consid. Y. i. 3]. It was an 
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ecstatic penetration into heavenly places, as that of 
St. Paul; “nam raptuin potius fuisse, quam ascen- 
disso, ipse perhibet.” The way to attain such spiri- 
tual perfection is first to order the whole life suitably 
to it, and then to press on to the mark in prayer 
and piety of heart. The relation of the spirit to 
divine knowledge is marked by him in tho three 
factors, Opinion, Faith, and Perception. Opinion 
occupies itself only with probability, but faith and 
perception are in possession of the truth. Each of 
tho three must keep within its own proper limita- 
tion; opinion must not degrade to its own level 
the high aspirations of faith ; and faith must not 
dignify mere matters of opinion. Opinion that 
dogmatizes is rashness, even as faith that wavers 
is weakness. Eaith is a spontaneous anticipation 
of the truth ; perception is the clear and accurate 
knowledge of the Invisible. It is not the degree 
of certainty that marks the difference between 
faith and perception, but the degree of clear- 
ness ; that which is still veiled to faith, from the 
very fact that it is an object of faith, is open as 
the eye of day to perception: “ Fides nonhabet 
incertum, non magis quam intellectus ; liabet 
tarnen involucrum, quod non intellectus.” Faith 
cannot be made more certain of its objects, but it 
still needs the light of actual perception; and 
when that is vouchsafed nothing is wanting to 
blessedness. Mystic as he was, his was not the 
mysticism that neglects the means of real spiritual 
progress. lie first raised his voice against the 
dry dulness of dialectical theology : “Bes divinas 
non disputatio comprehendit sed sanctitas ; ” 
“ orando facilius quam disputando et dignius 
Deus quteritur et invenitur” [Bern, in Cant . 8]. 

That which was really hateful to him was the 
dialectical folly that knows not its own really 
narrow limits; the latitudinarian unprinciple that 
maintains not the high and holy character of 
faith ; the speculative restlessness thapchills the 
warmth of spiritual religion, and knows nothing 
°f simplicity and humility ; and upon one and all 
of these points he differed widely from Peter 
Abelard, whose living conceit of his philosophical 
powers was only equalled by the extravagant 
encomium on his tombstone: 

“ Cui soli patuit seibile quicquid erat.” 

Abelard’s faults doubtless were patent to the eye 
°f day; and Bernard saw in them a revival of 
Pelagian error, nor were his fears devoid of 
reason. His a priori reasoning also on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity led him into something very 
like Sabellianism. He compared this highest 
mystery to the three parts of a syllogism that 
constitute one truth. He acknowledges in it God 
as the highest good ; the Father as Omnipotence, 
the Son as AVisdom, the Holy Spirit as Love; 
in all “ eadem essentia, sicut eadem oratio est 
propositio assumptio et conclnsio.” In this there 
13 no recognition of distinct Personality; though 
the error may have been an error of judgment 
rather than of faith. 

^Abelard was early trained in dialectics under 
^ of Champeaux. In philosophy he was 
a Conceptualist, in religion a Bationalist. At 
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the request of his hearers he wrote his “ Intro- 
ductio in Theologiam,” designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Scripture. He defends in it 
the dialectical method, and complains of the in- 
creasing number of those who extol that kind of 
faith that yields an unreasoning assent to what- 
ever is heard without examination; “qui facilo 
credit levis est aiiimo ” [Ecclus. xix. 4]. The 
book was condemned by a papal legate at Sois- 
sons [a.d. 1121], and his own hands were com- 
pelled to east it into the fiames. His progressive 
development of faith is suggestive of merit “ de 
congruo ” and “ de condigno,” of a slightly later 
date. Thus he says that reason determines the 
soul in the direction of faith ; but as yet it has 
no “ merit ” in the sight of God ; love therefore 
raises it to such a trusting faith in God as 
Abraham had. The evidences of religion are then 
examined, which give substance to faith ; thence 
by the aid of the lluly Spirit follows the full 
assurance of faith in the invisible things of God. 
Dialectical training is necessary for defending the 
truth against those who make use of that method 
of attack ; “ alio modo non possumus nisi has quas 
noverunt rationes ipsorum artibus offeramus.” 

He is most earnest in declaring the necessity 
for a disinterested love ; “ habe caritatem et fixe 
quicquid vis” was his favourite Augustinian 
maxim. Man’s justification from sin through 
the Atonement of Christ, which Anselm repre- 
sented as an infinite equivalent for infinite guilt, 
amounting to an indefeasible claim on the Divine 
J ustiee, was placed by Abelard on the footing of 
love. God’s grace kindles that love in man in 
return for mercy through Christ, which effectually 
destroys sin, and with it the guilt of sin. Love 
cannot exist without the faith that involves 
repentance; repentance therefore awakened by 
grace is the quality that leads to man’s recon- 
ciliation with God. It is also of antecedent 
efficacy, and procured pardon for the holy men 
of old, because “ they who went before, and they 
who followed after, cried Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” Even the Sibylline verses express a 
true faith ; and the Deistical thesis of Tindale, 
“ Christianity as Old as the Creation,” received 
its first impulse from Abelard [Abel et Helois . 
Op. Paris, 1G06, p. 553], Penitent love, there- 
fore, in Abelard’s scheme makes that human 
satisfaction for sin which a return to righteousness 
effects according to Anselm; sin according to the 
latter involves original guilt derived from Adam; 
Abelard limits it to individual transgression. 

Abelard’s moral work, “Scito teipsum,” con- 
tains the germ of Scholastic development on 
grace and free will. The exciting cause of sin, 
or concupiscence, he pronounces to be free from 
guilt ; but sin consists in the act of yielding to 
it. If it be withstood it may be the handmaid 
of virtue; “quid enim magnum pro Deo facimus 
si nihil nostrm voluntati adversum toleramus sed 
magis quod volumus implemus.” The Semi- 
Pelagianism of later Schoolmen dates from Abe- 
lard. Another work that must have caused misgiv- 
ing in the minds of many has come to light in the 
present generation, entitled “Sic et Bon,” “Yea 
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and Nay” [Cousin, (Euvres inedits d' Abelard] ; 
it is a collection of “ Sentential Pat rum,” arranged 
under a hundred and seventy-five heads, not ex- 
hibiting the consent of antiquity, which had been 
the aim of all preceding sententiary collectors and 
compilers of “ Loci communes,” but exposing the 
differential side of patristieal theology, without 
any attempt to explain or in any Avay to account 
for the discordance. His design seems to have 
been to shew that it is impossible to secure 
absolute unity in doctrinal statements, and that 
the Fathers are to be read in a free spirit, also to 
lead men to be careful how they brand every 
deviation from one standard with the name of 
heresy. In his preface, however, he says simply 
that his object is to render the minds of men more 
acute; for Aristotle, who taught men Siairopyj- 
arac kclXws, declares that there is a “ real use in 
doubting.” We have here for the first time the 
ancient sceptical /xe/xvao-o aTricrreii' commended as 
a principle for Christians. 

Some years had now elapsed since the publica- 
tion of his incomplete “ Introductio ;” and in the 
meantime Abelard’s public instruction had been 
plentifully noted down by his admirers, and 
more than one work was in circulation under his 
name, but without his authority. The “ Senten- 
tice Abaelardi,” published by Professor Rheinwald 
from the Munich MSS. [a.d. 1835], appear to have 
been such a compilation. William, Abbot of St. 
Thierri, accused Abelard of heresy in a letter to 
Bernard of Clairvaux. The works of Abelard, he 
said, cross the Alps and the seas, and his pupils 
are to be found among the most powerful [cardi- 
nals] in the court of Pome. The works princi- 
pally indicated were the Theology, the Sentences, 
the “ Scito teipsum,” and his commentary on the 
Romans. Abelard having been informally con- 
demned at the provincial council of Sens [a.d. 
11 40], then appealed to Rome, where he had many 
friends. Bernard, however, forestalled him by a 
letter to Pope Innocent II., in which the several 
counts of heresy against Abelard were set forth 
[Ep. 190, Op. Bern. Massil, 1719, i. 650]: the 
principal being that he encouraged open discus- 
sions on the Trinity among half-trained pupils ; 
and that he brought down the deep things of God 
to the level of reason, as mere matters of fancy 
and opinion : “ Quid enim magis contra ratio- 
nem quam ratione ration em conari transcendere ? 
Et quid magis contra fklem quam credere nolle 
quicquid non possis ratione attingere?” Abelard 
set out for Rome, but had not proceeded further 
than Lyons when sentence of condemnation 
reached him ; his writings were ordered to be 
burnt, and himself immured in a cloister. He took 
refuge with his true-hearted friend Peter the Vener- 
able, Abbot of Clugny, and having been transfer- 
red by him for his health to the priory of Chalons 
on the Saone, he there died, April 21st, a.d. 1142. 

The condemnation of Abelard was a severe 
check to Scholastic rationalism ; the dialectical 
system was woven too closely into the texture of 
school learning to be easily displaced; but its use 
was tempered down as theology gained a more 
earnest and practical tone. The canons of the 
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church of St. Victoire at Paris impressed this 
character on the divinity of the Schools. Hugo 
[V. Blankenburg] h St. Victoire, born at Ypres 
at the close of the eleventh century, followed in 
the steps of Anselm, and taught that theological 
knowledge issues objectively from Scripture and 
tradition, and subjectively in a pure faith, which 
leads on to perception ; faith occupying the middle 
position indicated by Bernard, being above opinion 
but beneath perception. All propositions as being 
either “ex ratione,” or respectively “ secundum,” 
“supra, ”and “contra rationem,” were either neces- 
sary truths, or as propositions probable, marvellous, 
or false and incredible. Natural religion falls under 
the second of these categories, “ secundum ratio- 
nem;” revealed religion under the third, “supra 
rationem.” The relation of reason to faith thence- 
forth became fixed in the Schools. Hugo checked 
the excessive application of dialectics, and raised 
the mystical element to a recognised position, which, 
leaving the deeper doctrines of Christianity, 
touched the spirit with the fire of enthusiasm. 
The canons of the Abbey of St. Victoire were all 
more or less mystical in their theology, and 
taught their followers to -withdraw their thoughts 
from the works of God in outward nature, and to 
fix them upon the operation of God within in the 
soul. Yet there is a Jewish anthropomorphism 
in their language with respect to the Divine Being, 
and a familiarity in handling sacred names that 
is scarcely reverent. As contrasted with the 
wrangling of the schools, Mysticism represented 
the peacefulness of the cloister. As regards the 
malice of the Tempter, Hugo agreed with Bernard 
and the Fathers. Satan, he said, offended God 
by corrupting his servant Adam ; Adam offended 
God by allowing himself to be seduced ; Satan 
offended man by deceiving him : thenceforth man 
was the Devil’s bondman; unjustly as regards 
the Almighty, but justly with respect to himself 
as transgressor. Man could not set himself free 
from the Devil’s power; therefore God worked 
out his salvation. But an atonement was re- 
quired for the offence. This could only be by 
man’s offering of perfect righteousness, and by 
suffering a punishment adequate to the offence. 
In himself man was utterly incapable of doing 
this. Therefore God was made^ man ; the Son 
offered His perfect righteousness for the Father’s 
acceptance, and suffered death in man’s stead, 
thereby redeeming man from him that hath the 
power of death \de Sacr . 4]. Like Abelard, he 
traces out the effect though not the substance of 
the Atonement in the three theological graces — 
Faith, Hope, and Love — that it quickens within 
the soul; and the Saviour most truly is “ Via in 
exemplo, Veritas in promisso, et Vita in pnemio.” 
[Liebner’s Hugo de S. Viet. 417.] 

Hitherto no systematic body of divinity had 
been put forth, the Monologium of Anselm being 
the nearest approach. The Summa of William 
of Champeaux, Abelard’s preceptor, has not come 
down to us, but that of Hugo has. The principal 
doctrines of the Church are there laid down and 
confirmed by texts of Scripture and patristieal 
references, the questions and doubts of contempo- 
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raries arc then solved, and a conclusion drawn in 
accordance with Scripture and tradition. Iiis 
other work on the Sacraments, the most important 
of early scholasticism, treats the subject in a more 
ilowing and connected style, blit not being 
crammed with quotations from traditional authori- 
ties, it was not much read. These two works, how- 
ever, exercised a very visible influence over Peter 
Lombard and Thomas of Aquino, while his mysti- 
cism communicated itself to kindred spirits in 
Bonaventura and Gerson. 

His pupil and successor, Richard, of the same 
foundation, was more deep and original in his 
views, and richer in speculative thought, though 
he fell short of his teacher in moderation and 
simplicity of character. He first reduced mysti- 
cism into something like system. Theology with 
him, as with his predecessors, was the centre of 
all other sciences, the bright star that gave its 
character to the entire constellation of human 
learning. The spirit of the time, as seen in his 
work, was to bind more closely the tie that con- 
nected Positive Theology with dialectics ; and as 
a subsidiary aid to this latter element of the 
Trivium, to complete the work of the Sententiary 
writers, Vincent of Lerins, (in his Commoni- 
torium,) Gennadius of Marseilles, and Isidore of 
Seville, in the beginning of the seventh century. 
All such work, however, was surpassed by the 
“ Sentences” of Peter Lombard, at first theo- 
logical lecturer and then Bishop of Paris [a.d. 
1159, died 1164]. This work constituted him by 
pre-eminence Magister Sententiarum, and gave 
inexhaustible material for commentators. The 
compilation was an enormous boon to the hair- 
splitting dialectician, from the number of analo- 
gies and discrepancies, the questions and answers, 
theses and antitheses, positions and counter-posi- 
tions that it helped to develope and to solve. It 
made scholastic formalism yet more dry, and 
while it raised to its highest position the influ- 
ence of authority and tradition, it threatened to 
fossilize for ever the rich products of theology. 
The character of Peter Lombard as a divine may 
be told as easily by this book as a geologist can 
describe the outward form and habits of an ex- 
tinct species from a single bone. He was opposed 
to Platonism, and had a thorough’ dislike for phi- 
losophy with its impertinent “ scrutatores et 
garruli ratiocina tores he cared not to follow in 
the track of those who hoped ardently to reconcile 
its teaching with theological truth. The only 
truth that he knew was to be elicited from Scrip- 
ture and tradition ; and their differences, if such 
existed, were to be adjusted by dialectical sub- 
tlety. His work, perhaps, had an especial bearing 
on Abelard’s Pyrrhonist compilation, the “ Sic 
et ita.” It may be noted that the Roman theory 
of the Sacraments was fixed by Lombard. 

As regards the Atonement, he reproduced 
Origen’s idea of the Tempter foiled by the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross : els ov cimtchtlokcv o 8id/3o\os 
uyvoou', d yap 2yvu>, ovk av avrov Kvpiov rqs 
lo-ravpiocrc [Orig. in Ps. xxxv. 8], the cross 
having been compared to a hunter’s net. Gregory 
of Nyssa carried out the notion to an irreverent 
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length, in saying that a deception was put upon 
Satan by the Incarnation, and that he was over- 
reached as it were in his dominion over the souls 
of men ; that he was taken as some leviathan of 
the deep, human nature being the bait, and the 
Divinity the hook [Or. Catecli. 22-26 ; sec Greg. 
M. Moral. 33-37]. The idea became a favourite one. 
“ Illnsus est diabolus morte Domini quasi avis,” 
says Isidore of Seville [>Se? 2 £. i. 24]. “ Quid fecit 
Redemptor captivatori nostro ? Tetendit ei musci- 
pulam crucem suam; posuit ibi quasi escam sangui- 
nem suum” [Pet. Lomb. Sent. iii. 19]. Peter Lom- 
bard made a near approach to the doctrine of the 
Atonement as set forth by Abelard; and whereas no 
greater proof could be given of God’s love for man 
than the Atonement provided for his sin, so its 
natural issue is in the love that it kindles within 
man’s soul ; and it is this love that has an atoning 
power. “ Accendimur ad diligendum Deum, qui 
pro nobis tanta fecit, et per hoc justificamur, id est, 
soluti a peceatis justi efficimur. Mors ergo Christi 
nos justificat, dum per earn caritas excitatur in cor- 
dibus nostris” [£e«£. iii. dist. 19, A]. -Sin is the 
bond with which Satan held men, and faith is its 
solvent : “ Si ergo reclm fidei intuitu in ilium res- 
pieimus ... a vinculis diaboli solvimur id est a 
peceatis” \ibid.\ Absolution was not authorita- 
tive as a priestly act, but declaratory : “ Xon autem 
hoc sacerdotibus concessit ; quibus tamen tribuit 
potestatem solvendi et ligandi, id est ostendendi 
homines ligatos vel solutos” [Sent. iv. 18, P]. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century, Walter 
of St. Victor endeavoured to recall the schools 
from dialectical subtleties to a more spiritual 
theology, and inveighed against the four “ Laby- 
rinths,” meaning the logicians of Prance, viz. 
Abelard and Gilbert de la Porree, Peter Lombard 
and his namesake of Poitiers, of whom he speaks 
as though they were possessed of the spirit of all 
evil — “ uno spiritu Aristotelico afflatos.” Joachim 
of Ploris, rapt in Apocalyptic mysticism, and John 
of Salisbury, the friend of Thomas a Becket, 
statesman and natural philosopher, attacked the 
same system from different points and on varying 
grounds. But in vain. The schools continued 
to resound with jangling divines, and commen- 
taries on the Sentences were multiplied, till at the 
end of the first quarter of the thirteenth century 
those translations of Aristotle and 'of Graeco-Arab 
philosojdiy appeared, to which allusion has already 
been made. The schools also now became the pe- 
culium of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
who from this time exercised a powerful influence 
over the theology of the future. 

The Dominican Order took its rise in the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century from Do- 
mingo [a.d. 1170-1221], a native of Calaruega in 
Old Castile, and of the Guzman family, lie grieved 
to see the defection from the Church that was set- 
ting in. The simplicity of the Albigenses and 
Cathari contrasted strongly with the outward pomp 
and pride of the Roman hierarchy. The monastic 
orders had departed widely from the pious spirit 
in which they had been founded. Dominions 
therefore determined to stem the tide of evil by a 
return to Apostolical simplicity, and to gain the 
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masses by founding an order that should have 
something of the zeal and self-devotion of St. 
Paul. Having organized a body of preachers,' he 
finally obtained a Papal Bull for the creation of 
the Dominican Order, a.p. 1216, as the “ Fratres 
Praedicatores.” The device of the order, a mastiff 
bearing a blazing torch in his mouth, was intended 
to symbolize its watchfulness in guarding the fold 
of Christ from wolves and robbers, and its zeal in 
spreading the light of the Gospel ; but afterwards 
its enemies saw in it an emblem of Dominican 
tenacity of purpose in tracking down victims for 
the Inquisition, and of its appropriation to itself 
of an universal censorship, as the stolen bone of 
the dog. The establishment of a house at Paris 
under the name of St. Jacques obtained for the 
order the name of Jacobins. An office that Do- 
minions filled in the Court of Rome, that of prin- 
cipal preacher and master,^^^ palace, including 
the censorship of all religioul^^ritings, descended 
as an heirloom in the order, and gave to it im- 
mense influence. Simplicity of life and the 
ministry of preaching were the distinguishing 
principles of the order. In the fifth year of its 
existence [a.d. 1220], absolute poverty and mendi- 
cancy were made binding on it. The Dominican 
Order was mainly instrumental in establishing 
Scholastic Theology upon Church authority and 
the dicta of St. Augustine. It was Thomist in its 
theology, and Conceptualist in its philosophy ; in 
both of which points it was fiercely antagonized 
by the rival order of St. Francis, who were Scot- 
ists and Nominalists. So also the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin was 
warmly taken up by the Franciscans, and as 
stoutly resisted on the score of novelty by the 
Dominicans. Dominicus died a.d. 1221, and was 
canonized a.d. 1233. 

The Franciscan Order took its rise from Francis, 
son of a wealthy merchant of Assisi [a.d. 1182- 
1226], As Anthony, following the Saviour’s 
counsel to the rich young man, sold all he had 
and took up his cross to follow Him ; so Francis, 
copying the Saviour’s example, collected first a 
body of disciples, and then sent them forth two 
and two, without scrip or purse, staff or sandal, 
that they might, by the simplicity of preaching, 
bring in souls to Christ. -The Church could 
only be restored to its pristine purity by the 
sanctifying effect of poverty. The AValdexses 
had gained a firm hold upon the affection of the 
people by their preaching and poverty, and lost ; 
ground could only be recovered for the Church ' 
by similar self-abasement. An order also which 
really maintained the poverty that was a funda- 
mental principle of every monastery, exercised 
by its example a reforming efficacy on the 
rest, as well as on the Church at large ; and 
it was regarded with special favour by the 
Court of Rome until the time of Ockham. 
An unconditional loyalty to the Holy See was 
a part of the Franciscan vow. The Bull that 
founded the order under the lowly name of 
“Fratres Minores” was issued [a.d. 1223] three 
years before the death of Francis. 

Both orders, therefore, were based on the same 
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fundamental principles, and both were content to 
minister for the good of others, rather than aim 
at any higher reward for themselves ; but there 
were marked points of difference. The Domini- 
can made the conversion of heretics and infidels 
his main object. Evangelical poverty was not so 
much an essential element of his order as a ser- 
viceable aid for work ; and that which the tender, 
sympathetic, imaginative Francis made the very 
life-blood of his system was adopted by the more 
stern and coldly calculating Dominic as his best 
“ methodus operandi.” The higher classes choos- 
ing their spiritual advisers from the monks of St. 
Dominic, caused it gradually to lose sight of pov- 
erty as anything more than a nominal attribute of 
the order. The character of the principals also 
communicated itself to the two houses. The Do- 
minican was the hard, inflexible propagandist of 
Latin orthodoxy ; cold, calm, and self-possessed ; 
the many-sided man of the world, the terrible 
agent also of the Inquisition in its day. The 
Franciscan, with greater geniality and fervour, 
was the popular religionist, and had always a 
word and work of sympathising kindliness for all. 
The confessional was his stronghold, as it was in 
after years of the Jesuit; and the same work that 
the Dominican performed by open discussion was 
achieved more systematically by the Franciscan, 
who was in possession of the affections of the 
people. Oxford was Franciscan to the heart. 

Neither of these orders had any such literary 
character as the order of St. Benedict : but what 
they lacked in learning they abundantly made up 
in mother wit, sharpening the intellect with per- 
petual discussion among themselves, and making 
an active onslaught upon heresy outside the 
cloister. They maintained at the same time the 
character of scholastic discussion. The venera- 
tion of the Franciscan for his founder was second 
only to his love for the Saviour ; the servant was 
the close representative to him of the Master, and 
the reputed impression of the stigmata, or five 
wounds of the Crucified Lord, on the person of St. 
Francis caused that veneration to deepen into 
something almost more than veneration. Hase, 
however [ Franz Assissi ein Heiligenbild, 121, 

143], has shewn that this myth first originated 
in a letter communicating the founder’s death to 
" the order in France, written by the Vicar-General 
Elias of Cortona ; that it was before unknown, 
* and that either the statement rested on no foun- 
■' dation whatever, or that the General himself im- 
' pressed the marks on the dead body of Francis as 
he kept w r ateh and ward over the sacred remains. 

Alexander of Hales, near Gloucester, who died 
a.d. 1245, founder of the Franciscan School, 
was the first of the “ Seraphic Order” who re- 
tained the title of Doctor : he was specially the 
“Irrefragable.” Among his pupils were Bona- 
ventura and Duns Scotus. His “ Surnma Theo- 
logian” was written by command of Innocent IV., 
and treated of the Holy Trinity, the Visible and 
Invisible Creation, the Fall, Sin, the Incarnation. 
He first exhibits traces of Arab influence, and 
often cites in his “ Surnma” Avicenna, Algazel, 
and Averroes as philosophers of high authority. 
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The work was still unfinished at his death, which 
determines the date at which the Moorish writers 
of Spain had begun to affect Scholasticism. lie 
combined many of the characteristics of preceding 
Schoolmen, Anselm being his principal guide. 
1 1 is work is highly mystical, yet full of dialectical 
subtlety and trilling. It may bo noted that he 
introduced several of the distinctive tenets of 
mediaeval Romanism. 1 lis “treasury of grace,” 
through the sales of indulgences, eventually led 
to the Reformation ; and the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception dates from him. lie also 
gave a further developement to the Pelagianizing 
notions of Abelard. The doctrine that subjects 
of refractory kings may consider themselves ab- 
solved from their allegiance, a weapon of such 
terrible keenness in the hand of the Jesuit, also 
had its origin in his “ Summa.” Something of 
the same kind may he found in the treatise “ De 
Regiraine Principum” of Aquinas. 

Albertus Magnus [a.d. 1193-12S0], of the 
noble house of Bollstadt, the “ Universal Doctor,” 
hut known also by the soubriquet of “Simia 
Aristotelis,” made a much wider application of 
Aristotelian principle. He and his pupil, Thomas 
of Aquino [a.d. 1244], were Eclectic rather than 
Realist or Xominalist, and may he considered as 
the true founders of the Scholastic system, the 
second period of which now commences. The 
foundation of Dominican Scholasticism, generally 
ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, from whom its parti- 
sans were termed Thomists, was in fact the work 
of Albert, who survived his pupil by six years. 
His great guide was Avicenna, hut Averroes also 
contributed a contingent. His treatise, “ De 
Unitatc Intellectus contra Averroistas,” was writ- 
tenat Rome by order of Alexander I Y. [a.d. 1255], 
The individual responsibility of each soul is a 
scriptural truth ; but he treats it as a philoso- 
phical problem ; and having produced thirty 
syllogistic arguments in favour of those who held 
that there was hut one collective soul of man 
after death, he overpowers them with thirty-six 
others in maintenance of the orthodox belief, 
shewing a balance of six arguments in favour of 
the received faith. Albert rejected the peripatetic 
tenet of the coeternity of God and matter. But 
he allowed a Platonic first matter, existent in the 
mind of God from everlasting, which in due time 
received substantive existence. Yet he was no 
Pantheist. In the same ideal sense, time and the 
heavens and universal intelligence were eternal; 
human intelligence being an efflux from the 
Divine, though distinct from it, and endued with 
a like perfect freedom of will. By exercise of 
the speculative faculty man approaches God, 
and becomes “ Deo quodammodo similis he 
then can kindle in others a divine intelligence, 
which is the knowledge (scire) that all desire, 
and in which contemplative perfection consists. 
11 is philosophy was thus an eclectic transcenden- 
talism. His theology as a “ science” is built upon 
an objective faith flowing from the “supermun- 
dane illumination ” vouchsafed to the Fathers as 
the channel of tradition. Yet, from another 
point of view, faith as a subjective quality results 


in that perception of the truth which is the sum 
of human happiness. Theology and philosophy 
should harmonize, both being the result of ex- 
perience either in things natural or supranatural. 
The supranatural expansion of the soul towards 
God shews that Averroist principle of an universal 
emanation from and return to God, which led 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant into Pan- 
theism. Something similar had appeared in the 
teaching of Hugo and Alexander of Hales with 
respect to “ pura liaturalia” and superadded grace ; 
hut they now received a character and point from 
Albert, the authority of whose great name gave 
them a determinate influence upon the theology 
of his successors, just as his philosophy often 
threw off suggestive thoughts that bore their fruit 
in after generations. 

He constructed a head of brass that could 
speak, which so horrified his pupil Thomas that 
he dashed it in pieces as a Satanic delusion. He 
was an ardent student of alchemy, and his re- 
searches brought to light many highly important 
chemical products. Sulphate of iron, nitrate of 
silver, cinnabar, a sublimate of mercury and 
sulphur, caustic potash, azurium, a triple com- 
pound by fusion of sulphur mercury and sal am- 
moniac, were stumbled upon as he toiled over 
his retorts and alembics. He first explained the 
nature of aerolites, and something very like gun- 
powder was known to him ; he also taught 
potters to glaze their wares with minium, the 
red oxide of lead. Hence his name was in the 
month of all, and having to lecture at Paris for 
three years, the concourse was so great that he 
was compelled to give his instruction in the open 
air. The locality is still pointed out as the Place 
Maubert [Ma. Alberti], while a neighbouring 
street is known as the Rue de Maitre Aubert. 
Some years after his death his tomb was opened, 
and his hones were distributed as relics among the 
princes and principal religious establishments of 
Christendom. 

His pupil, Thomas Aquinas [a.d. 1224- 

1274], horn at Sicca Rocca, near Aquino, a place 
of classical memory, as having been the birth- 
place of Juvenal [Sat. iii. 319], was the imper- 
sonation of all that is good and venerable in 
Scholasticism. He, as a Dominican, was the 
“ Angelic Doctor.” “ If,” as Bishop Hampden has 
said [. Encycl . Metrop. xi. 793], “ penetration of 
thought, comprehensiveness of views, exactness 
the most minute, an ardour of inquiry the most 
keen, a patience of pursuit the most unwearied, 
are among the merits of a philosopher, then may 
Aquinas dispute even the first place among the 
candidates for supremacy in speculative science.” 
His Aristotelian philosophy was formed upon 
Averroes, cordially as he detested Averroism 
[Renan, Averr. ii. 7]. But it was an eclectic 
combination of Aristotle and Plato, through the 
medium of Augustine, together with traces of 
mysticism from the Pseudo -Dionysius. His 
“ Summa,” marking the culminating glory of 
Scholasticism, has always been held in the 
highest estimation ; and Popes of different ages 
have declared that his writings are perfect and 
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free from error. TTis close adherence also to 
Augustinian doctrine on the questions of Grace 
and Predestination and Final Perseverance, from 
which his adversary Duns Scotus swerved, has 
made him always a model of orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Trent his Summa was placed by 
the side of the Holy Scriptures as a guide for 
the decisions of the assembled Fathers. As re- 
gards the question of Universals, he was an 
eclectic ; they were in his opinion phantasms of 
the intellect. He did not altogether discard the 
emanational theory of his master Albert, though 
he handles it with much care, as perceiving its 
tendency towards Pantheism. The universe, he 
says, proceeded from the energy (actus purus) 
and the will of God ; but the will of God was 
not the first cause : for will is itself the principle 
of Intelligent Mind, and the two coincide in the 
Absolute, both revealing themselves in creation 
as Infinite Love. Reason may demonstrate in 
natural theology the being and unity of God, 
but not His essence; relatively, but not abso- 
lutely ; this knowledge, to be acquired by natural 
means, he terms the “ preamble of faith ” and 
“ prima credibilia,” but supranatural vision can 
only be helped by supranatural means, such as 
direct revelation and Scripture. Reason cannot 
demonstrate the objects of faith. Theology as a 
theoretical science and philosophy may go to 
work in the same way to produce conviction, but 
their first principles are widely different ; philo- 
sophy proceeds from axioms that are more or less 
cognizable by the senses ; theology proceeds from 
articles of faith, from whence the truth is gradu- 
ally unfolded ; and the primary credenda of theo- 
logy are her axioms. Both proceed forth from 
God, and are referable to His wisdom ; theology 
therefore can no more contravene the dictates of 
right reason than philosophy can really discredit 
the theological verities that it cannot fathom. 
“ Gratia naturam non tollit sed perfieit.” The 
objects of faith, moreover, are the more readily 
apprehended, in that they are wholly in harmony 
with the light of man’s first undimmed reason ; they 
are “res sensibiles,” that retain “aliquale vestigium 
in se divinae imitation is.” But there must always 
remain a sharp line of distinction between what 
may be known by reason and what by revela- 
tion in theological matters ; these latter may be 
“supra” but never “contra rationem.” Tradi- 
tion rests not its claims to be heard on mere pre- 
scription - — there is an undercurrent of reason 
that determines its true direction. Yet Thomas 
Aquinas is not altogether free from the scholastic 
failing of making faith a mere objective quality, 
i.e. an intellectual and traditional faith, and of 
curbing reason in its high prerogative of leading 
on the current of human thought. His Areo- 
pagite transcendentalism gives a warmer colouring 
to principles that hitherto shewed themselves as 
mere dicta of dry Scholasticism. 

His view of the Atonement agrees with that 
of Anselm ; but he limits its application to Ori- 
ginal Sin, which gave rise to the wording of our 
second Article as adopted from the Augsburg 
Confession. He assigns also to man’s unaided 
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power an efficacy that Augustine would have 
termed Pelagian. God’s offer of salvation is free 
to all mankind, as already stated by Anselm ; 
and the Incarnation was wholly a matter of 
necessity, as entirely congruous with the Divine 
Nature iii. qu. 1, art. 1], For God is 

good, and He must, as bound by the law of His 
Being, vouchsafe His goodness in its most perfect 
form to man ; hence the Incarnation was a neces- 
sary event. The Son also as the Word and prot- 
ideal form of all has a necessary relation with 
the creature ; it became Him therefore to enter 
into personal relation with the creature by means 
of the Incarnation [f&. qu. 3, art. 8]. 

The Summa of Thomas stands out, like the 
poems of Dante in the next century, grand in the 
colossal proportions and well-balanced relations 
of its several parts. “ It would, as it might seem, 
occupy a whole life of the most secluded study 
to write, almost to read” [Milman, Lat . Chr. vi. 
451], extending as it does over twelve hundred 
folio pages.. It nowhere contravenes the received 
theology of the Church of Rome ; and where free- 
dom of thought appears to swing loose from the 
faith, yet the interests of the latter are never pre- 
judiced, The Summa is divided into three main 
parts, of which the second is subdivided into the 
Prima Secundae and Secunda Secundre. The first 
part establishes the claim of theology to be regarded 
as a science capable of demonstrative proof, to 
which every other science is ancillary, and pro- 
ceeds to treat of the Divine Nature, Providence, 
and Predestination ; the creation, visible and in- 
visible; and human nature in relation to the 
general scheme. The second part in its first sec- 
tion considers man as a moral being, and as the 
recipient of divine grace ; involving the questions 
of free will, original sin, and justification. Justi- 
fication consists of three particulars — 1. Remis- 
sion of sins ; 2. Infusion of grace ; 3. Faith that 
moves the soul towards God as the author of jus- 
tification, and is “ informis” as yet — aversion from 
sin being the spontaneous act of recovered free- 
dom of will. Justification is thus a movement 
“ de contrario in contrarium,” a transmutation 
“ de statu injustitiae ad statum justitise.” The 
second section is the complement of the former, 
and is the most important of the entire work, 
as a grand exposition of Christian ethics. It 
analyzes the complex elements of man’s moral 
nature in a manner worthy of his great master 
Aristotle; grouping the graces as theological and 
ethical, as infused and acquired, — the sevenfold 
gifts of the Spirit : the theological virtues being 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; the ethical comprising 
the cardinal virtues, Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, 
Temperance. The third part deals with the doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and of the seven Sacra- 
ments of the Latin Church : two subjects that, 
are inseparable from each other, the Eucharist 
conveying the very substance of Christ to the 
faithful communicant, the rest in a subordinate 
degree exhibiting a participation of His grace 
in varying mode. An analogy is marked out 
between the seven Graces and the Sacraments, 
each member in the one system being the cor- 
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relative of something similar in the other. Thus 
baptism, as the remedy of original sin, corres- 
ponds with Faith ; extreme unction, as the re- 
mission of venial sin, with Hope; the Holy 
Eucharist, as removing the penal consequences of 
transgression, with Charity. And so with respect 
to the other Graces, prudence is represented by 
Holy Orders as the remedy of ignorance; justice 
or righteousness by penance, the supplemental 
safeguard of contrition, and the ordained means 
of obtaining remission of deadlier sins; temperance 
by matrimony, as a check to inordinate desire; 
fortitude by confirmation, as the remedy of weak- 
ness. 

The Summa concludes by comparing the two 
main phases of religious life, the contemplative 
and the active ; and while, under the guidance of 
Aristotle the former is preferred, an ecclesiastical 
direction is given to the preference, and the mon- 
astic life is shewn to be of all the most perfect. 

This truly great work has done more than any 
other to fix the exact meaning of theological 
terms ; and if due allowance be made for the 
peculiarities of Koman theology, it will always 
be a basis for the studies of the divine that is at 
once deep, solid, and vast. 

Bonaventura, or Giovanne di Fidanza [a.d. 
1*221-1271], of the Franciscan Order, was the 
contemporary of Thomas, having been born three 
years before him, but dying in the same year, just 
as he had been preferred to the Cardinalate, when 
his funeral was attended by a Pope, an Emperor, 
and a King. He was known as the “ Seraphic 
Doctor ;” the distinctive title of his order, as in 
the case of Aquinas, being appropriated to its 
most illustrious member. He was a follower of 
Aristotelian ideas, yet Plato and Dionysius had a 
preponderating inlluence, which shewed itself in 
weaning him from an excessive attention to dry 
dialectics, and in giving a practical fervour to his 
theology, with him a science of action. He 
philosophized only so far as philosophy coincided 
with theology; the return to God of the soul 
tainted with original sin was his thesis. The 
complete devotion of the soul to God was the 
idea that chiefly inspired him, and a single- 
hearted life in Ghrist after the complete subjuga- 
tion of every selfish principle. He united °in 
himself the scholastic and mystic, the first sup- 
plying the form, the latter the substance of his 
theology. But there was nothing extravagant in 
his mysticism. There are certain bounds in its 
heavenward aspirations that the soul cannot pass. 
The light of the soul and intellect is fourfold. 
There is the external light that guides the intellect 
to the knowledge of science, and the light of 
sense that enables ns to comprehend the external 
world in its various phases; the light of reason 
that leads the soul to appreciate the verities of 
the intellectual world, and the light of grace 
that reveals to man virtue in her holy beauty, 
and universals as they exist in God. Into this 
light man must struggle at whatever sacrifice and 
disregard of the other inferior varieties of illum- 
ination ; and in the end be absorbed into the 
Absolute One. Without exactly touching Pan- 
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theism, his opinions tended manifestly in that 
direction. 

Kaymund Lull [a.d. 1234-1315], the “ Doctor 
Tlluminatns,” left writings which, like those of 
Bonaventura, are full of practical piety [see Nean- 
der, AUg. K. Gesch . x. 597-602, Hamb. 1845]; 
but he formed the impossible idea of establishing 
certain rules, or an “ars generalis,” whereby the 
truth might be elicited in theology and every 
existing science. It shews that a desire for re- 
form was beginning to take hold on men’s minds. 
In substance the idea of his “ ars generalis ” was 
a syncretism of Greek Christian and Averroist 
philosophy; the latter element having full 
weight given to it from a hope of effecting by it 
the conversion of the Moors. He was an ardent 
teacher of the Immaculate Conception ; for unless 
there had been complete freedom from sin, “sive 
actual i sive originali,” the Word could not have 
been Incarnate of the Blessed Virgin. It was 
the Immaculate Conception that prepared’ the 
way for God made Flesh. “ Sic prseparavit viam 
Incarnationis per Sanctificationem, sieut sol diem 
per auroram” [in lib. ii. Sent. qu. 96]. 

Lull was a pupil of Duns Scotus, and on one 
occasion making a gesture of dissent from that 
which was enounced “ex cathedra,” the lecturer in 
a pique bade him parse Dominus, thinking to ex- 
pose his ignorance, “ Dominus qme pars ? ” to 
which he received the reply, “ Dominus non pars 
sed totum.” Lull afterwards wrote an ontological 
treatise entitled “Dominus qum pars?” 

Duns Scotus [a.d. 1274-1308] was born in the 
North of England, in the year in which Thomas 
and Bonaventura died. He died of apoplexy 
(though he was stated to have been buried with 
too much haste by the monks) at Cologne. 
Having only completed his thirty-fourth year ho 
must have written a folio volume of 800 pages 
annually from his twentieth year. The words 
inscribed on his tomb give his history : 

“Scotia me gemiit, Anglia me suscepit, 

Gallia me docuit, Colonia me tcmiit.” 

Oxford had the honour of being his earliest in- 
structor, where he studied the exact sciences of 
the Quadrivium. His lectures at Paris were 
crowded by thousands. Duns Scotus started, like 
his predecessors, from an unwavering faith in 
the truth of ecclesiastical doctrine ; but he made 
a nearer approach to the School of St. Victor 
than to the systems of either Anselm or Aquinas. 
He was the great authority for the Franciscan, as 
Thomas was for the Dominican School. Though 
the main frame-work of his system was Aris- 
totelian through the various translations that 
were now before the world, -yet it was really Pla- 
tonic. Theology with him was equally a science 
with philosophy ; but they worked collaterally 
and by no means in unison with each other. 
His theology was purely practical, “operatio 
eorum qum persuadentur.” Original sin is com- 
municated by natural propagation “ex fomite;” 
its punishment, if unremoved by baptism, is 
deprivation of the Beatific Vision [$e?^. ii. 32]. 
Concupiscence is connatural in man, and is not 
the substance of original sin. 
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Tlio use of dialectical reasoning, worked up to 
a more subtle point in him than in any of his 
predecessors, obtained for him the name of 
“ Doctor subtilis,” though his opponents fixed 
the name of “ Quodlibetarius” upon him, in 
allusion to his method of stating the pro and con 
of important arguments, and leaving his hearers 
to draw the conclusion for themselves. He gave 
fresh life to Realism. The germ of more modern 
thought is often to be found in Duns Scotus. 
Unity of substance, plurality in' its manifestation, 
was the formula of Realism at the end as at the 
commencement of its course in the Scholastic 
age. “Nulla in essentia diversitas, sed sola 
multitudine accidentium diversitas,” are the 
words of William of Champeaux. Descartes 
and Spinoza reproduced the idea. Duns re- 
peated from Avicembron the notion that every 
form of existence is material, and Hobbes 
adopted it from him. He also indicated the 
inductive principle in anticipation of Bacon and 
Newton. He is thus the main connecting link 
between the philosophy of antiquity and of more 
recent times. His philosophy is inconsistent 
with a steady orthodoxy, earnest as he was in 
his endeavour to express himself as a zealous 
Catholic. He was in fact the father of more 
recent scepticism, and while he paved the way 
for future Pantheism, he gave a Pelagian tone to 
doctrines of grace that ill agree with the severe 
orthodoxy that he affected. His metaphysics 
were obscure and did no harm to the many ; his 
words in general carried a Catholic sound, and he 
was safe. At length Dominican jealousy was 
aroused by his teaching; and the “ angelic order” 
rose as one man to defend their sainted Thomas 
against his strictures ; and the wars of the rival 
schools lasted from that time till the Reformation 
had become an established fact. The resolution 
of Scholasticism was unconsciously prepared by 
Duns Scotus and his rationalizing tendencies. 

As regards the atonement Duns Scotus com- 
bats the position of Thomas, but adopted from 
Anselm, and followed by Pope Clement XI. in 
the Bull Unigenitus, that the merit of the Passion 
and Death of Christ being infinite, was an 
adequate satisfaction for the infinite demerit of 
sin. The merit of Christ, he says, pertained to 
His human nature, and was therefore finite. But 
it was a sufficient atonement ; for it was accepted 
of God, and was therefore good. This accepta- 
tion theory was also followed by Ockham and 
the later Nominalists. To speak of sin as an in- 
finite evil he termed a Manichean notion ; for it 
makes it equal with Him Whom it offends. The 
Seotist theory is in direct antagonism with that 
of Anselm. He even states that a mere man (de 
possibili dico), if born without sin, as was Christ, 
and the recipient of the highest degree of grace, 
might have worked out the annihilation of guilt 
as well as an eternity of glory ; .for even under 
the present condition of things the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints “meruerunt pro nobis.” 
Nay, each man now might make satisfaction for 
himself, inasmuch as every man receives the 
gift of primary grace (in distinction from the 
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secondary grace of repentance after baptism), 
and if without his own good this grace is vouch- 
safed to him, whereby he merits blessedness, 
he might also merit the annihilation of guilt, 
“ potuit ,etiam meruisse deletionem culpm.” 
Hence he concludes that the Christian scheme of 
redemption was not absolutely “necessary,” ex- 
cept by the divine ordinance, which ruled that so 
it should be [In Sent. did. 19, pp. 428-430], and 
made it necessary, “necessitate eonsequentiae;” 
therefore we are the more bound to love Him, 
“ideo multum tenemur ei.” In a spirit of 
Rationalism, he says that Christ .seeing the 
depth of sin into which the Jewish people had 
sunk, “ maluit mori quam taeere, . . . et ideo 
pro justitia mortuus est.” The whole work of 
redemption, therefore, is made by him essential 
only as being the divine plan, and he departs 
“to to ccelo” from the position of Aquinas, that 
the death of Christ is “satisfaetio non solum 
sufficiens sed superabundans,” by reason of the 
infinite worth of that life, “quae erat vita Dei et 
liominis.” The question then falls back upon 
the absolute will of God. On that will every- 
thing depends. Good is not good but as decreed 
by the Absolute. He does not love the good 
because they are good, but they are good because 
He loves them. By that will the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ was ordained from eternity and 
human intellect is here estopped. The Thomist 
ontology, on the other hand, taught that the 
absolute goodness of the Deity did not depend 
conditionally on the absolute will, but that the 
absolute will of God was based on the attribute 
of absolute goodness. In the will of the Deity 
were implied at the same time absolute freedom, 
and yet absolute dependence on the laws of His 
own being. God “cannot deny Himself.” And 
the Son became Incarnate that He might har- 
monize by mediation these conflicting attributes. 

The Thomists were always distinguished by 
their steady maintenance of Church principle and 
opposition to rationalizing heresies. In philo- 
sophy they were eclectical Conceptualists, and 
followed the Aristotelian theory of universals, 
while the Scotists were Platonic Realists. With 
the first the intellect determined the will, “ in- 
tellects invenitur superior motor” [Thom. Aq. 
Siimma c. gent. iii. 26, 1, sep also Prim. sec. 
qu. 19, art. 10]; with the latter the will was 
the supreme motive power of the inner man, 
“ voluntas est motor in toto regno animae, et 
omnia obediunt sibi” [Duns Sc. in Sent ii. 
dist. 42, qu. 4, 2]. Hence, in theology the 
Thomists took their stand upon the necessity for 
an intellectual knowledge of the truth, and of 
God as the first cause of all things. They were 
close followers of the Augustinian view of sin 
and grace ; yet with a toning down of its harsher 
features, and with a ‘lofty moral involving the 
element of human merit as Augustine never would 
have admitted it. The Scotists referred the gift 
of grace to Divine .predestination based upon 
prescience, and affirmed that man had sufficient 
strength left after the Fall to achieve his first 
“ meritum de congruo ;” they described original 
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sin in a Semi-Pelagian way as inseparable from 
the finite ; and grace as the naturally ordained 
development of spiritual life. They allowed the 
power of the keys to be efficacious to the re- 
mission of eternal as well as temporal punish- 
ment ; but the priest exercised the power only as 
an implement in the hand of God, who could 
give efficacy to baptism even though administered 
by an angel of darkness. The Thomist recog- 
nised in the merit of Christ an infinite worth, 
by reason of his Divine nature (satisfactio super- 
abundans) ; the Scotist ascribed to it a value 
decreed by the Father to be effective (acceptatio 
gratuita), making it to appear that Christ died 
only for the sake of truth and justice, and as a 
declaratory act of God’s purposes of mercy. 

A new element of diversity was introduced by 
tho greater attention that was paid to Biblical 
learning ; this also helped to weaken the position 
of Scholasticism. As in the twelfth century, 
Peter, precentor of Paris, and Othlone had re- 
turned to scriptural exposition, so in the thirteenth 
Roger Bacon [born a.d. 1214], a Franciscan, and 
styled for the geniality of his disposition and 
depth of his attainments in physical science, 
“ Doctor mirabilis,” claimed for Scripture its high 
authority as the ultimate appeal in matters of 
controversy [Opus Majlis, a.d. 12GG, and Ep. de 
Lande S. /Sc?-.]. He endeavoured to call men 
back, laymen as well as clerics, from a servile 
following of tradition to the Scriptures in the 
original languages. He ventured even to impugn 
the critical accuracy of the Vulgate, and atoned 
for his offence by a ten years’ incarceration, from 
whence he only emerged to die [a.d. 1284]. The 
Dominican Hugo of St. Cher was more fortunate, 
fur he received the Cardinal’s hat [a.d. 1244], 
though lie had ventured to purify the text of the 
Vulgate by a comparison of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin MSS. He also composed a concordance 
that fixed the present arrangement of the Bible 
according to chapter and verse, and a scriptural 
commentary, “ Postillie in universa Biblia.” He 
died a.d. 12G0. 

Philosophy in all its phases had now occupied 
the schools from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Metaphysics had been introduced by 
Frigena ; the question of universals by William 
of Champeaux and Boscellin ; logic by Anselm 
and Abelard. Then the sudden infusion of 
Aristotelian ideas put an entirely new face on 
scholastic teaching, and germs of thought were 
quickened that were destined to emancipate the 
human intellect, and bear fruit in after centuries 
in the Novum ( )rganum of Bacon. These results 
were powerfully helped forward by the Nominal 
ism of William of Ockham in Surrey, the “Doctor 
invincibilis.” He was one of the great medieval 
names of which Merton College may bo justly 
proud, a pupil of Duns Scotus, ami by reli- 
gious profession a Franciscan. “The wittiest” 

| Hooker], and “the hardest and severest intel- 
leetualist” of all the Schoolmen [Mihnan ] ; the 
‘•cams magister” of Luther, and “ delicia? quon- 
dam nostrcc” of Melanehthon, Ockham was, ac- 
cording to Selden, the best writer on ecclesiastical 
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power before the revival of literature. lie was 
the Rupert of the schools; having formed his 
own independent line, lie pressed on with a vigour 
that boro down every obstacle, and combated 
every false pretension though backed by the 
enormous power of the Church of Rome, lie 
was at the same time remarkably clear-headed 
and acute, and true to tho hardy and independent 
spirit that had always distinguished the opponents 
of Realism from the days of Roscellin and Abelard. 
A dec]) metaphysician, a keen logician, lie was at 
the same time an uncompromising foe to tho 
temporal power and unapostolic luxury of Pope- 
dom [Ocliami Defensor lum ; Brown’s Fasciculus , 
ii. 440]. Yet he was far more reverent than any 
of his predecessors in the handling of sacred 
subjects, and resolutely refused to enter into 
those ontological discussions with respect to the 
Divine Nature that so frequently gave to the 
schools the air of bewildered folly. 

The various rays of light that struggled through 
the darkness of the two preceding centuries were 
focussed in Ockham, and from him projected into 
the dim future. His Nominalism struck a blow 
at the whole scholastic system from which it 
never recovered ; though it established a current 
of rationalistic philosophy that led in the first 
instance to the Reformation, unfortunately also 
to the free handling of theological subjects by 
later Deists and rationalizing divines. Hobbes 
and Leibnitz, Locke and Kant, were forestalled 
in various particulars by the teaching of Ockham. 
Realism had become so completely interwoven in 
the entire texture of the schools, that its period of 
decay caused the general break up of much that 
was faulty and effete in the main substance of the 
web. The revival of Nominalism therefore by 
Ockham was a decided step in the onward march 
of the human intellect, and prepared the way for 
a sweeping reform, both in theology and philo- 
sophy, a question now only of time. Papal 
pretensions had become unbearable, and when the 
imperious Bull “ Ausculta fill” was burnt at Paris 
in presence of Philip the Fair, his nobles and 
whole people [a.d. 1302], and the feat pro- 
claimed through Paris by a poursuivant with a 
flourish of trumpets [Fleury, xc. 7], the way was 
paved for John Iluss, the precursor of Luther. 
Ockham was a complete demagogue ; but bis fury 
was principally directed against the abuses that 
gave strength to the enemies of the Church. The 
voluntary poverty of the Fraticelli, and the hold 
that it gave them on popular respect and regard, 
caused Ockham to inveigh against Papal avarice 
[Defensorium OcL'hami], and to demand the re- 
turn of his order to its original constitution of 
poverty. For this ho was cast off by the brother- 
hood, and excommunicated by the Pope ; osten- 
sibly, however, for taking part with the refractory 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria, to whose court he now 
fled for protection. This he received by mutual 
compact in return for the service of bis powerful 
pen against the Pope [Avent. vii. 955]. Both 
parties were faithful to the agreement, and when 
[a.d. 1344] an arrangement was proposed between 
the Emperor and the Pope, Louis refused to give 
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up Ockham as one of the conditions. Ockham, 
always at home in polemics, was writing a fresh 
work against the Pope when death arrested his 
pen, a.d. 1347, in which same year the Emperor 
also died. 

Ockham’s hardihood of thought led him into 
Pelagianism, with which he was always taxed by 
the leaders of the Eeformation 1 [Laurence, B. 
Led. p. 59] ; and it was he who gave its first 
impulse to the notion of merit “ de congruo,” 
though virtually it is identical with the “ dis- 
positio ad gratiam” of Aquinas [i. dist. 41, qu. 1, 
art. 3]. The penitential distinction also of “ at- 
trition ’Land “contrition,” combined by Thomas 
under the latter term, were divided out by Ockham, 
after which time they were generally separated 
the one from the other [Scot, iv., dist. 14, qu. 2]. 

The five principal Schoolmen have been aptly 
designated by Milner [ Lat . Ghr. vi. 451], as Albert 
the Great the philosopher, Aquinas the theo- 
logian, Bonaventura the mystic, Duns Seotus 
the dialectician, Ockham the politician. They 
were the leaders of that great intellectual move- 
ment of the Middle Ages that, when all was with- 
out form and void, was the herald rather of future 
life than in itself life. But with all their labours 
they effected little, the Summa of Aquinas alone 
being excepted. Mental philosophy was kept in 
abeyance by the shadowy visions of Bealism. 
Their system was but a reproduction of the Neo- 
Platonic Eclecticism of Plotinus, stained with the 
Pantheism of Proclus. Their natural science was 
successful only so far as the pursuit of alchemy 
led them to stumble on useful chemical results. 
Their theology, so far as it was sound, is better 
studied in the tomes of the Fathers, from whence 
their isolated texts were culled for discussion. 
Hence, it has been said, and not untruly, “ With 
all their researches into the unfathomable they 
have fathomed nothing ; and with all their vast 
logical apparatus they have proved nothing to the 
satisfaction of the inquisitive mind” [Milman 
Lat . Chr. vi. 452]. 

[Hist. Lit. de la France , Bened. ed. vii. Christ- 
lieb, Leb. n. Lehre J. Scot. Erigena . Jourdain, 
Traductions dHAristote. Neander, vii. viii. Bitter, 
Phil. Baur, Versohnung , and K. cles Mittelalters. 
Cousin, CEuvres inedits d' Abelard. Encyclopaedia 
Metrop. Biography , Thomas of Aquino. Cave, 
Hist. Lit. Haur6au, Phil. Scholastique. Morin, 
Did. Scholastique. Eousselot, Phil, du Moyen 
Age. Penan, Averroes.'] 

SCOTISTS. [Schoolmen.] 

SCOTOPITES. One of the many names of 
the Circumcellions. It is found in Isid. Hispal., 
and in Gratian’s Decretals, II. xxiv. 3. [Circum- 
cellions.] 

SCOTTISH BAPTISTS. This branch of the 
sect of the Baptists owes its origin to an Anti- 
burgher minister of Coupar-Angus, named Car- 
michael, who quitted the Scotch Secession, and 
was dipped by Dr. Gill in London in 1765. The 
Scottish Baptists are Calvinistic in doctrine, and 
more congregational in government than English 
Baptists, as well as stricter in discipline. They 
i Luth. Op. v. 307. Melanchth. Op. ii. 58. 
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maintain the necessity of a plurality of pastors 
in every congregation, and the exercise of public 
mutual exhortation by the members. At the 
census of 1851 they were returned as having 
fifteen meeting-houses in England, with 2037 
sittings. In Scotland the Baptists were returned 
as having in general, without distinction of separ- 
ate branches, 119 places of worship, with 26,086 
sittings. [Eadie’s Cydopccdia. Religions of the 
World, 1870.] 

SCOTTISH CONFESSION. [Protestant 
Confessions.] 

SCOTTISH KIEK. A Presbyterian com- 
munity 2 founded on the ruins of the ancient Scot- 
tish Church in the sixteenth century, and 
established as the national religion of the country 
by Acts of Parliament, passed before and at the 
time of its Union with England. 

I. Early Presbyterianism of Scotland. It 
has been shewn in the article on the Puritans, 
that the steady onward flow of Eeformation by 
authority, in the Church of England, was met by 
a strong current of opposition to the Episcopal 
system of Church government, and by a persistent 
endeavour on the part of the Puritans to intro- 
duce into England that system of parochial 
tyranny which went by the name of “ The Disci- 
pline.” After a bitter struggle, which lasted for 
a century, the Eeformation by authority at 
length gained the better of the lawless democratic 
movement, and Episcopacy was firmly established 
in England as soon as ever a short trial of Pres- 
byterianism had shewn its unfitness for the Eng- 
lish nation. In Scotland the same elements of 
agitation were at work, but under very different 
circumstances, and with a very different result. 
“ As we cast our glance upon Scotland towards 
the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” writes Principal Tulloch, “ we behold a 
very disturbed picture — the king, the great nobles, 
and the clergy sharing between them an authority 
which has not worked itself into anyconsistent and 
beneficent form of national order. In compari- 
son with the well-developed, massive and richly- 
pictured life of England at the same period, there 
is a great rudeness and disorder, and, in a word, 
barbarism, in Scotland. . . . While in England, 
accordingly, we see a balanced movement pro- 
ceeding gradually and under royal sanction, in 
Scotland we behold an insurrectionary impulse 
long repressed, but at length gathering force till 
it breaks down and sweeps all barriers before it” 
[Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reform. 257]. The 
Eeformation movement in Scotland was, indeed, 
to a far greater extent than in England, a political 
movement. There was little or no contest be- 
tween the national rulers and the Pope, but there 
was a bitter contest between the Crown and the 
people ; a contest so bitter that the monarchy 
escaped destruction only by the removal of the 

2 “ Kirk is the official designation of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Establishment, but is only the archaic form of 
the English word ‘ Clmrcli ’ ” [Dict. o/Theol., Church]. 
It is convenient in use as distinguishing the Presbyterian 
community from the Episcopal Church of Scotland, but 
it is not so commonly heard among Scottish people as 
formerly. 
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throne to England : and while that removal 
secured the political authority of the Crown, it 
led to the final ruin of the Church and the estab- 
lishment of Presbyterianism. 

Amidst the “barbarism” and “insurrectionary 
impulse” which thus characterized the Scottish 
Reformation, a leader arose in the person of John 
Knox [a.d. 1505- 1572] who took his colour from 
these elements of the movement, and whoso force 
of character enabled him to guide it in whatever 
direction he chose. 'When Luther was first com- 
ing into notice, Knox was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and had gained some notoriety 
there as an able and enthusiastic defender of 
Medieval Theology. In the year 1530 be was 
ordained to the priesthood, having some cure, 
probably in connection with St. Andrews. About 
live years afterwards his opinions began to turn 
in exactly the opposite direction to that in which 
they had been conspicuously bent hitherto, and 
in 15-12 he avowed himself a Calvinist. 

At this time the tide of theological revolution 
was setting in strongly in Scotland. A young 
monk named Patrick Hamilton [a.d. 1504-1527], 
whom the abuses of the times had raised to the 
high office of Abbot of Feme while he was a 
mere boy, had learned something of Lutheranism 
during a short stay in Germany, and returned to 
Scotland as zealous for the Germanism of that 
day as many a youth of two-and-twenty is, under 
similar circumstances, for the Germanism of the 
nineteenth century. Although a monk and an 
abbot, and only twenty-two years of age, Hamilton 
also returned to England with a wife : and when, 
in addition to all his other transgressions, he set 
himself up as a teacher of novelties to men old 
enough to be his grandfathers, the cruel spirit of 
the times soon got rid of the troublesome youth 
by sending him to the stake for heresy. He was 
burnt at Glasgow on February 29th, 1528. From 
that time men began to inquire about the new 
doctrines, and a “ reforming” party sprung up 
quickly. With that old coarseness of the Scottish 
tongue which is sometimes taken for pieturesque- 
ness, a “ merie gentleman” told the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, “Gif ye burn more, let them be 
burnt in how” [hollow] “ sellers, for the reik of 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton lias infected as many as 
it did blow upon.” 

"W hether Knox was one of those who were in- 
fected in this manner or not it is impossible to say, 
f< r no facts are known respecting his history for 
fourteen years after Hamilton’s death, except that 
he became a priest, ami that soon afterwards lie 
shewed a leaning towards the principles which he 
openly avowed in 1542, and for which lie w r as de- 
graded from the priesthood in 1543. 

Knox is next hoard of as the constant com- 
panion of George Wishart [a.d. 1514-1546], one 
of the conspirators hired for Henry VIII. by Lord 
Hertford (afterwards the Duke of Somerset) to 
assassinate Cardinal Beaton. Although Knox 
constantly accompanied Wishart about in his 
preachings with a “ twa handed sword,” his pro- 
jection was not sufficient to secure the latter from 
being^ apprehended on charges of treason and 


heresy ; and being found guilty of both he was 
strangled and burnt three months before au op- 
portunity had been found for assassinating the 
Cardinal \ the execution of Wishart taking place 
on March 1st, and the death of Ileatou on May 
29th, in the year 1 546. After the latter event the 
assassins defended themselves in the Castle of St. 
Andrews for more than a year, but they were 
eventually taken prisoners by the French, Knox 
being among them, on July 29th, 1547. 

Knox is said to have been sent to the galleys, 
and to have suffered great hardships ; but lie 
soon found his way to England, for less than six 
months after he had been taken prisoner, that is 
in December 1547, he appears in the State Papers 
as one of tlie preachers licensed by the Privy 
Council of Edward VI., and he remained in Eng- 
land during the whole of the young King’s reign, 
being appointed one of the Royal Chaplains. On 
October 21st, 1552, the Privy Council appointed 
him one of the Commissioners for reviewing the 
Articles of Religion [JBS. P. C. Register , B. Mus.]. 
On January 2nd following, the Council ordered 
a letter to be written “to Lord Russel, Lord 
Windsor, the Justices of the Peace, and the rest 
of the gentlemen of the county of Buckingham 
in favour of Mr. Knocks the preacher” [ibid]. 
On February 2nd, 1553, they wrote to Cranmer 
desiring the Archbishop to collate him to “ the 
Vicarage or Parsonage of All Hallows in Bread 
Street, vacant by the preferment of Thomas 
Sampson to the Deanery of Chichester” 1 [ibid.]. 
A little later the Duke of Northumberland de- 
sired to appoint him to the Bishopric of Roches- 
ter, that he might “ be a whetstone to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a confounder of the 
Anabaptists of Kent.” The death of Edward VI. , 
on July 6th, 1553, put an end, however, to 
Knox’s career in England, and he immediately 
fled from the danger which he and others ex- 
pected to arise out of the accession of Queen Mary. 

For a short time Knox became chaplain to the 
English refugees at Frankfort, but the dissensions 
which he excited among them became so serious 
that the authorities of the city would not allow 
him to remain, and he took up his residence at 
Geneva, where he lived from 1555 to 1559 as 
pastor of the English congregation there. While 
safe from the power of the English government, 
he wrote and sent into England an inflammatory 
and treasonable little book entitled, “ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,” in which lie set forth [i] 
that the Queen being a woman was under the 
curse of God; [2] that she was a bastard, and 
therefore an usurper ; [3] that it was the duty of 
the nobility and estates without further delay to re- 
move her from authority, and afterwards to execute 
against her the sentence of death. This work, 
and another similar to it, written by Knox’s friend 
Christopher Goodman, produced a seditious spirit 
among their Protestant friends who remained in 

1 The Archbishop however in March presented Law- 
rence Saunders instead, being probably unwilling to give 
a benefice to one who had been formally degraded from 
the priesthood. 
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England, and liad naturally much influence in 
provoking the Privy Council of Queen Mary to 
treat them in that merciless manner which is 
matter of history. 

The disappointments which Knox had met 
with as to preferment in England had prepared 
his mind for the lesson of Presbyterianism which 
he was to learn in Geneva. The rule of .Bishops 
had become as unsavoury to him as the “ regi- 
ment ” of Queens, and the position held by Calvin 
at Geneva shewed him a way by which he could 
reach a position of almost unlimited influence 
among the Protestants of Scotland, whose in- 
clinations he had tested during a secret visit 
which he had paid to his long-forsaken native 
country in 1555-6. The accession of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559 gave Knox and his friends 
hopes that their party would be able to carry on 
their work, of agitation without danger under the 
shadow of her influence even in Scotland ; and 
he returned thither at once, an organization of the 
reforming party having already been effected by 
a body of revolutionary nobility and gentry 
violently opposed to the Queen Regent, who 
styled themselves “ The Lords of the Congrega- 
tion/’ 

The work which Knox now set himself to do 
was that of destroying the Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tions of Scotland, and substituting in their place 
a system similar to that which Calvin had recently 
invented and established at Geneva. The Queen 
.Regent had endeavoured to direct the reformation 
tendencies of the age in the same authoritative 
manner that had been adopted by the English 
Government during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., and had issued a proclamation which 
prohibited any person from preaching or adminis- 
tering the Sacraments without authority from the 
bishops. This proclamation being disregarded, 
four of the preachers who had disobeyed it were 
charged with exciting sedition, and their trial 
was fixed to take place at Stirling on May 10th, 
1559. On the second of that month Knox 
landed in Scotland, and on his arrival in Edin- 
burgh being known he was declared an outlaw. 
The Lords who were opposing the Crown gathered 
round him, however, and formed so strong a party 
that it was determined he should appear at the 
trial of the preachers, and he went northward for 
that purpose as far as Perth. While there Knox 
preached in the cathedral one of his passionate 
invectives against the worship of images and the 
idolatry of the Mass, and within a very few 
minutes after the sermon had ended the Church 
was gutted by the mob, all the vestments, sacred 
utensils, and ornaments of every kind being 
treated with sacrilegious insult and destroyed. 
From the cathedral the mob proceeded to the 
monasteries, and gathering numbers as they went, 
were soon strong enough to overcome the autho- 
rities, so that the houses of the Dominicans, 
Eraneiscans, and Carthusians were in a few hours 
brought to a state of utter ruin. 

This riot at Perth brought the revolution to 
a climax. The Queen Regent herself marched 
against the city with the intention of restoring 
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authority, but the Lords of the Congregation had 
formed so compact an organization that, although 
they retired to St. Andrews, they were able 
quickly to carry their purpose against her. From 
that time until Janies VI. of Scotland became 
James I. of England the former country was 
practically governed by a faction of the nobility 
and the preachers, Knox being the chief instiga- 
tor of all the revolutionary measures in Church 
and State by which the authority of the Crown 
and the constitution of the Church were destroyed, 
and the country involved in unceasing civil war. 
The example set by the rioters at Perth was fol- 
lowed at Stirling, Lindores, Cupar, St. Andrews, 
and in other parts of the country; many of the 
clergy and monks were driven away, the laity 
took possession of the ecclesiastical property for 
their own use, and the first part of the work, that 
of destruction, was completed in an incredibly 
short space of time through the absence of any 
efficient control on the part of those whose office 
it should have been to have prevented such out- 
rages on law and order. 

The introduction of the Presbyterian system 
was formally confirmed by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment that assembled at Edinburgh after the 
death of the Queen Regent, which took place on 
June 10th, 1560, and before any authority for its 
meeting had been received from Queen Mary, who 
did not arrive in Scotland until 1561. Early in 
August 1560, this self-appointed Parliament 
passed an Act which embodied a Calvinistic 
Confession drawn up by Knox, assisted by five 
preachers named Winram, Spottiswood, Willock, 
Douglas, and Row, and which was enacted to be 
“ The Confession of the faith and doctrine be- 
lieved and professed by the Protestants of Scot- 
land.” Three other Acts of Parliament were 
passed on the 22nd and 23rd of the same month: 
the first abolishing the authority of the Pope in 
Scotland, the second repealing all previous Acts 
connected with the Church, the third enacting 
that all who celebrated, or were present at, Mass 
should be punished on the first offence by im- 
prisonment, on the second by banishment, and 
on the third by death. 

The constitution of the Scottish Kirk, whose 
creed was thus established by Act of Parliament, is 
to be found in “ the Book of Policy” or “ Discip- 
line,” drawn up by Knox, and adopted* by the 
first “ General Assembly ” (composed of six 
ministers and thirty-six laymen), which met at 
Edinburgh on December 20th, 1560. The most 
important portion of this is contained under the 
“ fourth and fifth heads,” which provide <£ con- 
cerning ministers and their lawful election/’ 
In these “ heads” Knox divided Scotland into 
ten “ dioceses,” which were each to be governed 
by a “ superintendent,” who was to be appointed 
by “the ministers of the province, with the 
superintendents next adjacent,” from among those 
who had been nominated by any of “ the churches 
within the diocese.” His preaching was to be 
tried, and his “ learning, manners, prudence, and 
ability to govern the Church,” were to be ex- 
amined into, but “ other ceremonies than this 
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examination, t ho approbation of ministers and 
superintendents, with the public consent of elders 
and people, we do not admit.” I lie office of 
these “superintendents” was to “travel from 
place to place for establishing of the Church,” to 
“preach the word,” and to “ visit his churches ; ” 
and he was to be subject to the censure and cor- 
rection of the ministers and elders of his diocese. 
Each of them was to 'bo provided with “six 
e ladders of beer, nine chalders meal, and three 
chalders oats for provand to his horse, with five 
hundred marks money, which may be augmented 
and diminished at the discretion of the Prince and 
Council of the realm.” They were not to remain 
in one place above three or four months, were to 
preach thrice a week at least, and were “ not to 
rest till the churches be wholly planted and pro- 
vided of ministers, or at the least of readers.” 
They were in their visitations to “try the life, 
diligence, and behaviour of the ministers, the 
order of their churches, and the manners of their 
people; how the poor are provided, and how the 
youth is instructed;” they were to admonish where 
admonition was needed, and to “ take note of all 
heinous crimes, that the same may be corrected 
by the censures of the Church.” 

The “ministers” came next in order, and they 
also were to be elected by each congregation for 
themselves, being subsequently examined “ as 
well in life and manners as in doctrine and know- 
ledge,” by “ men of soundest judgment, remain- 
ing in some principal town next adjacent to 
them,” who are defined as the “ministers and 
elders ” of the place. “ Other ceremonies than 
the public approbation of the people, and the 
declaration of the chief minister that the per- 
son there presented is appointed to serve that 
church, we cannot approve; for albeit the 
Apostles used the imposition of hands, yet 
seeing the miracle is ceased, the using of the 
ceremony we judge not to be necessary.” Each 
minister was to have “ forty bolls meal, and 
twenty bolls malt, with money to buy other 
provision to his house and serve his other neces- 
sities,” all payments to be made a quarter in 
advance and to be modified at “ the judgment 
of the church ” year by year. The children of 
ministers were also to have all privileges that 
could be given to them. Where “true ministers” 
could not be provided for, “readers” were to be 
appointed, each of whom was to be paid forty 
marks a year for teaching the children of the 
parish, “ reading of the Common Prayer and the 
books of the Old and ISew Testament,” and 
exhorting and explaining, if he were fit to do 
so, in which latter case lie was to have a larger 
stipend “ till he come to the degree of a minister.” 

“Elders” and “deacons” were to be elected 
every year on the 1st of August, but might 
be re-elected year by year. The elders were 
“ to assist the minister in all public affairs of 
the church : to wit, in judging and decerning 
of causes, in giving admonition to licentious 
livers, and having an cj T e upon the manners and 
conversation of all men within their charge.” 
they were “also to take heed to the life, man- 
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ners, diligence, and study of their ministers, and 
if he bo worthy of admonition, they must ad- 
monish him — if of correction, they must correct 
him — and if he be worthy of deposition, they, 
with the consent of the church and superin- 
tendent, may depose him.” The deacons were 
“ to receive the rents and gather the alms of the 
church, to keep and distribute the same as they 
shall be appointed by the ministry and the 
church ; yet they may also assist in judgment 
the ministers and elders, and be admitted to read 
in public assemblies, if they be called, required, 
and found able thereto.” 

Further provisions of this first “ Book of 
Discipline ” arc for either a sermon or the use of 
the Common Prayer 1 every day in great towns, 
“ with some exercise of reading the Scriptures 
in other towns such order was to be observed as 
the churches in the town should appoint. “ The 
day of public sermon we do not think the common 
prayers needful to be used, lest we should foster 
the people in superstition, who come to the 
prayers as they come to the Mass, or give them 
occasion to think that those are no prayers which 
are conceived before and after sermon.” The 
“administration of the Lord’s Table” was to be 
confined to the first Sundays in March, June, 
September, and December, “ that the super- 
stitious observation of times may be avoided as 
far as may be : for it is known how superstitiously 
people run unto that action upon Easter, as if 
the time gave virtue to the Sacrament, whereas 
the rest of the whole year they are careless 
and negligent, as though it belonged not unto 
them but at that time oiil} r .” Respecting Bap- 
tism, it was ordered to be administered with 
water only, “the Word and declaration of the 
promises preceding.” Marriages were to be per- 
formed openly in the face of the church and after 
banns, but no ceremony is enacted. They are 
also forbidden “if the man be within thirteen 
years of age, and the woman within twelve at 
least.” It was recommended that Burials should 
take place without any religions ceremony or ser- 
mon, but these might be tolerated with the con- 
sent of the minister. 

This Book of Discipline sets forth substantially 
the system which has been permanently adopted 
in the Kirk of Scotland, except that the system 
of “ superintendents ” was quickly dropped, their 
work being done by “ presbyteries,” which 
answer to English “ Rural Deaneries.” The 
Book was submitted to Parliament, but did not 
at that time receive formal Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. It was also submitted to the Privy Council, 
and a number of Privy Councillors subscribed to 
it, but only in their private capacities. Spottis- 
woodc, the historian of the Church of Scotland, 
remarks that “most of these that subscribed 
getting into their hands the possessions of the 
Church, could never be induced to part there- 

1 There has been a good deal of historical guessing as 
to what “Common Prayer” Knox meant. Ashe had 
drawn up a “Book of Common Order” while abroad, 
to be substituted for the English Prayer Book, it is more 
likely he meant that than the latter. 
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with, and turned greater enemies in that point of 
Church patrimony than were the papists or any 
other whatsoever.” The Book of Discipline was 
issued in a revised form several years after the 
death of Knox, in 1578, but the Second Book, 
drawn up in 1581, was ratified by Act of Parliament 
iii 1592. Meanwhile, in 1580, “The National 
Covenant, or the Confession of Faith,” of which 
a description is given in the article on the Cove- 
nanters, was imposed upon the Scottish people. 

The “ Presbyterian Church Government and 
Discipline, that is to say, the government of the 
Church by Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Pro- 
vincial Sjmods, and General Assemblies,” was 
“ratified and established by the 114 Act James 
VI. Pari. 12, Anno 1592, entitled Batification 
of the Liberty of the Kirk, etc., and thereafter 
received by the general consent of” the “ nation 
to be the only government of Christ’s Church 
within” the “Kingdom” of Scotland [Act, 7th 
June 1690]. 

Contemporarily with this introduction of the 
Presbyterian system in 1560, the Parliament of 
Scotland passed an Act for the demolition of 
those Monasteries and Abbey Churches which 
had not yet been destroyed. “ Thereupon en- 
sued,” says Spottiswoode, “ a pitiful vastation of 
churches and church buildings throughout all the 
parts of the realm ; for every one made bold to 
put to their hands, the meaner sort imitating the 
ensample of the greater and those who were in 
authority. Ko difference was made, but all the 
churches were either defaced or pulled to the 
ground. The holy vessels, and whatsoever else 
men could make gain of, as timber, lead and bells, 
were put to sale. The very sepulchres of the 
dead were not spared. The registers of the 
church and bibliotheques were cast into the fire. 
In a word, all was ruined, and what had escaped 
in the time of the first tumult did now undergo 
the common calamitj^, which was so much the 
worse, that the violences committed at this time 
were coloured with the warrant of public autho- 
rity. Some ill-advised preachers did likewise 
animate the people in these their barbarous pro- 
ceedings, crying out, £ That the places where idols 
had been worshipped ought by the law of God 
to be destroyed, and that the sparing of them 
was the reserving of things execrable.’ . . . The 
report also went that John Knox, whose sayings 
were by many esteemed as oracles, should in one 
of his sermons say, ‘ That the sure way to banish 
the rooks was to pull down their nests’” [Spot- 
tiswoode’s Hist. Ch. Scot. i. 372, ed. 1851]. 

II. The Scottish Kirk and the Stuarts. 
The peculiar course which the Beformation took 
in Scotland was in nothing more strange than in 
its results as to the Episcopate. Some of the old 
bishops turned with the times, and either re- 
tained the revenues of their sees, as did Bobert 
Stewart, Bishop of Caithness’and Earl of Lennox, 
or made over those revenues to some of their 
relatives, as did Alexander Gordon, Bishop of 
Galloway : in both cases ceasing to exercise the 
Episcopal office although retaining the Episcopal 
title. As these old bishops died off, nominal suc- 
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cessors were sometimes appointed by the Crown, 
or the Begents acting in the name of the Crown ; 
and thus there were titular bishops of the ancient 
sees who were never consecrated nor even in 
priests’ orders. 1 

This continuance of a nominal Episcopate, side 
by side with the Presbyterian establishment, was 
much favoured by the Court party, but it is diffi- 
cult to say whether from reasons of self-interest as 
regarded the ancient revenues of the sees, or in 
the hope that the shadow of an Episcopate might 
some day be turned into a reality. In the year 
1572 the Earl of Morton persuaded the principal 
nobility to agree that the titles of Archbishops 
and Bishops should be continued during the 
minority of James VI., and that the persons bear- 
ing them should be entitled to sit in Parliament : 
and to conciliate the Presbyterians, it was also 
agreed that these bishops should be chcsen by 
an assembly of Presbyterian ministers, and be 
subject to the General Assembly. But in prac- 
tice the appointments fell into the hands of the 
Crown, while the titular bishops thus appointed 
and the General Assembly were in constant oppo- 
sition to each other. 

When the young King James VI. became 
nominally independent, though only twelve j'ears 
of age, in 1578, the General Assembly of preach- 
ers took much bolder action in respect to these 
titular bishops than they had ventured to take 
while a strong-handed nobleman was Begent. 
Meeting at Dundee in July 1579, they first 
passed an “ ordinance” declaring that the office 
of bishop had no warrant in the Word of God, 
and commanding “ all persons either called to 
the said office, or that should be called thereto at 
any time thereafter, to demit and forsake the 
same, as an office whereunto they were not called 
by God : as also to desist and cease from preach- 
ing, ministering the sacraments, or using in any 
sort the office of a pastor, till they should be ad- 
mitted of new by the General Assembly, under 
pain of excommunication.” After this, in 1580, 
they issued the “ Kational Covenant,” previously 
referred to, by which “ the government of the 
Kirk by bishops” is “ declared to be unlawful 
within this Kirk.” At this time Andrew Mel- 
ville [a.d. 1545-1622], Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, was rising Into power as a 
champion of strict Presbyterianism, and becoming 
Moderator of the General Assembly in 1582, he 
excommunicated a minister of Stirling, named 
Bobert Montgomery, who had, contrary to the 
decree of that self-important body, accepted from 
the Crown the titular Archbishopric of Glasgow. 
The “Baid of Buthven” shortly followed, the 
avowed object of which was to protect the Kirk 
from the designs of the King and his friends by 
taking possession of his person. This opposition 
of the Presbyterian faction to the free action of 
the Crown, and the restraint under which he was 
placed by Lord Buthven and his party, gave 

1 They were shrewdly named “ Tulchane Bishops,” a 
“Tulchane” or “Tul chin” being a stuffed calf’s skin 
set up in sight of a cow to persuade her to give her 
milk. 
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lames a lasting liatrinl of Presbyterianism, and 
when lie had at last found a home in a more free 
country, he declared, that although lie had lived 
among Puritans from ton years of age, lie “ ever 
disliked their opinions,” and that “ since he had 
ability to judge he was never of them.” He had, 
moreover, learned a lesson by experience which 
bo put into the concise epigram, “ Ko Bishop, 
no King” [Cardwell’s Con/. 181, etc.]. This 
personal aversion of the lving to Presbyterian 
principles, and his shrewd conviction that tlie 
spread of them menaced the existence of the 
Crown, led him to support the titular bishops 
of Scotland in every way that he could : and 
when lie succeeded to the Crown of England 
he took measures for grafting a true Episcopate 
upon the Kirk, evidently with the view of 
gradually assimilating the ecclesiastical system 
of Scotland to that of England. 

In this purpose the King was probably sup- 
ported by a strong anti-revolutionary party in 
Scotland : for in the year 1G06 the Scottish Par- 
liament passed an Act “ for the restitution of 
Bishops, ” the purpose of which was that of 
enabling the Crown to restore to the titular 
bishops such portions of the estates of their re- 
spective sees as still remained in its hands. In 
the same year James I. endeavoured to pave the 
way for the restoration of Episcopal authority by 
proposing to the General Assembly that the titu- 
lar bishops should act as permanent moderators 
or presidents in the presbyteries within their dio- 
ceses, thus giving them much more power in the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs; and the 
] proposition was, after some resistance, adopted by 
the Assembly, and put in practice throughout the 
Kirk. After this the King frequently urged tlie 
bishops to take on themselves the administration 
of all Church affairs, and as they were unwilling 
to do so without tlie consent of the ministers, an 
Assembly was at last called to consider the ques- 
tion in June 1610, the Earl of Dunbar, Sir John 
Preston, and Sir Alexander Hay, being Commis- 
sioners for the King, and John Spottiswoode, titu- 
lar Archbishop of Glasgow, being Moderator. At 
this Assembly nine resolutions were assented to, 
which practically re-established the jurisdiction 
‘•t the Crown and the bishops. [1] The Koyal 
supremacy was put on the same footing as in 
England : [2] tlie titular bishops being ex officio 
moderators of all presbyteries within their dio- 
'■< s, ordinations of ministers were placed, sub- 
stantially, in their hands as the head of the 
ordaining presbytery : [3] admissions to benefices 
were to he made only by the bishops, as in ling- 
land : [4] every minister at his ordination was to 
t ike oaths of allegiance to the Crown and of 
obedience to the bishop of the diocese : [5] minis- 
ters were to he suspended or deprived by the 
authority of the bishops, not of the presbyteries : 
[6] and lastly, the bishops were to hold Diocesan 
•Synods twice every year. 

The jurisdiction of the Episcopate being thus 
restored, James I. prepared to restore it to its 
proper spiritual position by having some of the 
titular bishops consecrated. Accordingly, John 
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Spottiswoode, Archbishop of Glasgow, Andrew 
Lamb, Bishop of Brechin, and William Couper, 
Bishop of Galloway, were summoned to Lon- 
don, where the King told them that he had 
restored tlie revenues of tlie bishoprics and had 
appointed worthy men to them ; hut that as he 
could not make them bishops, nor could they 
make themselves so, lie had called them to Eng- 
land that they might be consecrated, and that 
being thus made true bishops instead of mere 
titular ones they might return to Scotland to 
consecrate the rest. To avoid any pretence that 
the Archbishops of England could have to re- 
claim old jurisdictions in Scotland, they were 
excluded from taking any part in the business, 
and the three Scottish bishops named were con- 
secrated on October 21st, 1610, in the chapel 
of London House by Abbot, Bishop of London, 
Andrewes, Bishop of Ely, and Montagu, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 1 

AVlien these measures had been taken, James 
I. established an Ecclesiastical Commission in 
Scotland similar to that commonly known as 
the “ High Commission ” in England. He also 
issued a set of Injunctions, in the same manner 
as Edward YI. and Elizabeth had issued theirs 
for England. These Injunctions required that 
the Scottish archbishops and bishops should re- 
side in their cathedral cities ; that they should 
repair their cathedrals as far as they could ; that 
they should visit their dioceses at least every third 
year ; that they should take steps for resettling 
the boundaries of tlieir dioceses so as to make 
them more manageable ; that strictness should he 
observed in admitting ministers, and that none 
should he admitted without Episcopal imposition 
of hands ; that lay elders, having neither warrant 
in the Word, nor example in the primitive Church, 
should be reduced to the status of churchwardens, 
to be chosen by the minister and approved by 
the ordinary; and that the General Assembly 
should consist of bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
and such of the ministry as should be selected by 
the rest. These Injunctions were received with- 
out any disapproval, but the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission raised “ great discontent,” says Spottis- 
woode, “among those that ruled the estate; for 
that they took it to be a restraint of their autho- 
rity in matters ecclesiastical, nor did they like to 
see clergymen invested with such a power.” 

In the General Assembly of 1 61 6 it was enacted 
“ that a Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer 
should be formed for the use of the Church : that 
the Acts of the General Assemblies should be 
collected and put in form, to serve for canons 
to the Church in tlieir ministration of discipline: 

1 These consecrations were after all, to say the least, 
irregular. Bishop Andrewes objected that the three 
titular bishops were mere laymen and ought to be or- 
dained priests before they were consecrated to the Epis- 
copate. Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, overruled 
the objection by saying that where no bishop could be 
had ordination by presbyters was lawful, “otherwise it 
might be doubted whether there were any lawful voca- 
tion in most of the reformed churches. ” But whence 
did the ordaining “presbyters” themselves get their 
ordination ? Anybody might ordain anvbody on such a 
principle. 
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that children should "be carefully catechized and 
confirmed by the bishops, or, in their absence, 
by such as were employed in the visitation of 
churches.” The King declared the last enact- 
ment to be a “ mere hotch-potch,” and suggested 
that children should be catechized by their parish 
ministers, and that the bishops themselves should 
alone confirm them. He also tried to introduce 
the observance of more reverence at the Holy 
Communion, and told the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews “ that the ministers ease and com- 
modious sitting on his tail hath been more looked 
to than that kneeling which, for reverence, we 
directly required to be enjoined to the receivers 
of so divine a sacrament.” He was equally 
anxious that Christmas Day should be kept, a 
Church custom of which the Scottish mind has a 
very singular horror. After much resistance had 
been offered to these proposals, the “five articles” 
containing them were assented to by the General 
Assembly at Perth in 1618; and three years after- 
wards, in 1621, the “novations,” as they were 
called by the Scottish Puritans, were ratified, 
under the name of “the Five Articles of Perth,” 
by the Scottish Parliament. 

At the time of James I.’s death in the year 
1625, very little had been done towards carrying 
out the resolution passed in the General Assem- 
bly of 1616 that a Liturgy should be prepared 
for use in the Ivirk. In the following year the 
King had introduced the English Prayer Look 
into Holyrood Chapel, in 1620 an Ordinal had 
been adopted by the Bishops, and shortly before 
the King’s death a draft of a Liturgy had been 
sent to him by SpottisAvoode, then Archbishop 
of St. AndreAVS, which had been returned with 
some revisions, but Avas never brought into use. 
Charles I., in continuation of his father’s Church 
policy in Scotland, desired Laud, just after he 
had become Bishop of London in 1629, to com- 
municate with some Scottish bishops, including 
Archbishop SpottisAvoode, on the subject. Laud 
A\ 7 ished that the English Prayer Book should be 
introduced into Scotland Avith out any alteration, 
and the King agreed with him ; but after tAvo or 
three years Charles gave Avay to the urgency of 
some of the Scottish bishops for a Liturgy of their 
own, and although Laud still “ delayed Avitli his 
obedience,” he AA T as at last required, in company 
Avith Bishops Juxon and Wren, to assist the 
Scottish bishops in preparing a Scottish Prayer 
Book. The chief compilers of it Avere Maxwell, 
Bishop of Eoss, and Wedderburn, Bishop of Dun- 
blane ; but although Laud took great interest in 
the Avork, he had nothing to do with the com- 
pilation, and A r ery little with its subsequent re- 
vision before publication. He did, however, 
urge the Scottish bishops to introduce the Prayer 
Book so prepared only in a legal and constitu- 
tional manner, and greatly objected to its being 
done, as it was eventually done, solely on the 
authority of the CroAvn. The Scottish Prayer 
Book, very similar to the English Prayer Book, 
but Avitli some changes in the direction of the 
First Prayer Book of EdAvard VI., Avas at last 
authorized by a Boyal Proclamation dated De- 
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eember 20th, 1 636. 1 A book of Canons had been 
imposed upon the Kirk Avith still more impru- 
dence and high-handedness in the preceding year. 

While all this Avas being done in Scotland, the 
Puritan party both there and in England Avas 
giOAving stronger and bolder, and discontent in 
each country Avas encouraged and strengthened 
by correspondence between the two sections. 
This discontent at last broke out in Scotland 
Avith such sudden force as to bring the latety re- 
established Episcopal system to utter ruin. The 
King’s Proclamation had ordered that all parishes 
should be provided Avith Prayer Books by Easter 
1637, and the bishops ordered that the clergy 
should begin to use them in Divine Service on 
July 23rd, 1637. Edinburgh had recently been 
erected into an Episcopal city, and it Avas there 
that the first attempt to obey this order Avas 
made. But in St. Giles’ Church, which had 
been made the Cathedral, the Dean and the 
Bishop Avere both assaulted by a mob of Avomen, 
Avho, Avith an indecent violence to Avhicli probably 
no other nation except the French could shew a 
parallel, threw the stools Avhich they used to sit on 
at the heads of those dignitaries, and endeavoured 
to pull them out of the reading desk and the pulpit. 
In the afternoon the Bishop escaped murder only 
by the timely appearance of the Earl of Eox- 
burgh. This riot had been arranged as long 
before as the preceding April by a minister named 
Alexander Henderson and some other leading 
men of the Puritan faction, and the Avomen had 
been hired to make the attack on the clergy, 
Avith the assurance that the men Avould support 
them and go on Avith the quarrel. KotAvith- 
standing these riotous proceedings the Scottish 
Prayer Book was hoAvever taken into use by many 
of the clergy for several months, although both it 
and the Canons Avere petitioned against by others. 

On February 19th, 1638-9, a Itoyal Proclama- 
tion \A T as promulgated, the object of Avhich Avas to 
assure the people of the King’s sincere desire for 
the promotion of religion in the changes A\diich 
bad been made, and deprecating the disorders 
Avhich had arisen. This had no sooner been 
issued than, carrying out a preconcerted plan of 
organized resistance, the leading Puritans first 
protested against the proclamation, and then 
formed a Convention of the Estates, consisting of 
four representative bodies of nobility, lairds, bur- 
gesses, and ministers, called “ the Four Tables,” 
which was to overrule all other authority in the 
kingdom of Scotland, Avith the nominal exception 
of the King. This body re-established the “ Co- 
venant ” of 1580 and 1598, and, in conjunction 
Avith the General Assembly, added a clause to be 
subscribed with the Covenant by all classes of 
persons, stating that “ the fh r e articles of Perth, 
the government of the Kirk by Bishops, the civil 
places and power of Kirkmen, upon the reasons 
and grounds contained in the Acts of the General 

1 The fullest account of the Scottish Prayer Booh of 
1636 is to be found in the Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, pages 580-585, Avhere Professor Bright has traced 
its history Avith more exactness than had been done by 
preceding Avriters. 
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Assembly declared to bo unlawful within this 
Kirk, wo subscribe according to the determina- 
tion foresail!.” The Assembly also declared that 
it could not bo dissolved, or its proceedings in 
any way controlled, by the Crown ; and the 
Moderator, Henderson, wound up by a prayer ill 
which he invoked upon the King the curse of 
Jericho : “ Cursed be the man before the Lord 
that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho : he 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his iirst-born, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
of it.” Lut this cursing of those who disagreed 
with them came as naturally to Covenanters as 
to Popes. 

The result of these measures was that the 
Episcopal system was utterly overthrown, and 
the Presbyterian system, without the “superin- 
tendents” of Knox, or the “ Tulchan bishops” of 
James L, was established in its place. The acts 
of all the General Assemblies which had sat since 
1 GOG were repealed, the bishops were deposed 
from their Episcopal offices, two alone being al- 
lowed to act even as ministers, and the rest being 
excommunicated. “ All that we have done these 
thirty years,” said Archbishop Spottiswoode, “ is 
thrown down at once.” lie and most of the 
other bishops left the country, and only one of 
them all, Sydserf, survived until the Eestoration. 

Of the Civil War which followed nothing need 
here he said. It is only necessary to add, as 
regards the twenty years which followed the 
transactions narrated above, that the Presbyteri- 
anism of the Scottish Kirk largely influenced the 
course of Puritanism in England, and that a 
Puritan uniformity between the two countries 
was so far established that the “ Confession of 
Faith,” the “ Larger Catechism,” and the “ Shorter 
Catechism,” set forth by the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, were adopted as the formularies of the 
Kirk, and still continue to be its standard of be- 
lief. 1 The Puritan “Directory of Public Worship” 
was also similarly adopted. [Covenanters.] 

On the .Restoration of Charles II. the Scottish 
Parliament immediately released all who had sub- 
scribed the Covenant from their obligation; and 
in a subsequent session, held at Edinburgh early 
in 16G2, passed an Act, which stated that the 
( Town and Parliament “doth hereby redisintegrate 
the state of bishops to their ancient places and 
undoubted privileges in Parliament, and to all 
their other accustomed dignities, privileges, and 
jurisdictions, and doth hereby restore them to 
the exercise of their Episcopal functions, presi- 
dence in the Church, power of ordination, inflict- 
ing of censures, and all other acts of Church 
discipline, which they are to perform with advice 
and assistance of such of the clergy as they shall 
find to be of known loyalty and prudence.” 
Sydserf, Lisbon of Orkney, was however the 
only Scottish bishop living, and once more there- 
fore it became necessary to obtain consecration in 
England. Accordingly, four Presbvterian minis- 
ters, Janies Sharp, 2 Andrew Fairfowl, Itobert 


1 These verbose documents are, together, about te 
times the length of the Thirty-nine Articles of Keligioi 

- Archbishop Sharp was assassinated by nine Cow 
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Leighton, and James Hamilton, went to London, 
where, having lirst renounced their Presbyterian 
ordination, they were ordained deacons and 
priests, and on December 15th, 16G1, were con- 
secrated respectively to the Sees of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Dunblane, and Galloway, by Sheldon, 
Lishop of London, Morlc} r , Lishop of Worcester, 
Sterne, Lishop of Carlisle, and Lloyd, Lishop of 
Llandalf. Keturning to Scotland, these new 
bishops consecrated six others on May 7th and 
three on June 1st, 1GG2, and thus a hierarchy, 
composed of fourteen bishops, was re-established 
in Scotland. This was kept up in regular course 
until the invasion of England by William III., 
and as many as thirty-eight Scottish bishops 
were consecrated between December 15th, 16G1, 
and September 4th, 1G88, exactly double the 
number of those who were consecrated in Eng- 
land during the same twenty-seven years. During 
the same period all the ministers of the Kirk 
received holy orders at the hands of the bishops ; 
hut as many as four hundred of those whom the 
bishops found occupying benefices in 1662 are 
said to have refused ordination, and conse- 
quently to have given up their ministrations in 
the Kirk. 

III. Later Settlement of Presbyterianism 
in the Kirk. The Devolution Parliament of 
Scotland in 1G88 passed an Act “abolishing 
Prelacy and all superiority of any office in the 
Church in this kingdom above presbyters,” and 
as the bishops and most Episcopalians continued 
to adhere to James II., the Presbyterians were 
henceforth able to carry everything their own 
way with William III. and his government. On 
June 7th, 1G90, an Act was passed in the Scot- 
tish Parliament by which our sovereign Lord and 
Lady, the King and Queen’s Majesties, and three 
Estates of Parliament, ratified and established the 
Confession of Faith of the Westminster Divines, 
and “ the government of the Church by Kirk- 
sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and 
General Assemblies.” At the Union of the two 
Kingdoms in 1707 the Presbyterian schism was 
established by authority of the English Parlia- 
ment [3 & 4 Ann. c. 6; 4 & 5 Ann. c. 15]. 
an “Act of Security” having previously been 
passed in Scotland, enacting that the Presbyterian 
form of Church government should “continue; 
without any alteration to the people of this land 
in all succeeding generations.” 

With this settlement ended the combination of 
the Scottish Presbyterians, except so far as they 
were still opposed to Episcopacy. A process of 
disintegration lias separated from the Kirk one 
body after another, until the great division of the 
Free Kirk movement seemed to threaten its 
existence altogether. Supported, however, by 
Acts of the English Parliament, and by the 
endowments inherited from former times, the 
Kirk is still a flourishing body, numbering about 
balf the people of Scotland. 

[Spottiswoode’s Hist, of Ch. of Scotland , ed. 
1851. Collier’s Ecclesiast. Hist, of G. Britain. 

nanters on May 3rd, 1678, his daughter, who sat by his 
side in his carriage, nearly sharing his fate. 
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SCHWENCK FELDIAN S. A sect of Ger- 
man Anti-Sacramentalists founded by Caspar 
Schwenckfeld [a.d. 1 490-1 562], a nobleman of 
Silesia, at the time of the Eefonnation. 

At the first outbreak of the German Reforma- 
tion it was joined by Schwenckfeld, whose posi- 
tion gave him the opportunity of promoting its 
objects in his own district, around Ossing, and 
also in Silesia generally, he being one of the 
councillors of the Duke of Liegnitz. But as 
early as the year 1524 he began to shew discon- 
tent with the teaching of Luther, especially with 
his theory of Consubstantiation : and imagining 
that the true doctrine respecting the Holy Eucha- 
rist had been confided to him by a special revela- 
tion, he propounded an idea which afterwards 
pervaded Protestant theology very extensively 
through the teaching of Zwingli. This was that 
our Lord’s words of Institution are to bo under- 
stood as if He had said “ My Body is this” — a 
spiritual food, which nourishes the soul as bread 
does the body, “ My Blood is this” — a spiritual 
drink, which nourishes the soul as wine does the 
body. His theory went on to maintain that the 
Sacraments are not means, but only signs of 
grace ; and that the benefit which they signify 
comes, not in, through, or with them, but directly 
from God : for “ the Almighty, Eternal Word,” 
he says, “ proceeds out of the mouth of God di- 
rectly and immediately, and not through the Scrip- 
ture, through external wrnrd, through Sacrament, 
or any other created thing in earth or heaven ” 
[Schwenckfeld, de cursu Verhi Dei, 1527]. 

The opinion thus broached by Schwenckfeld, 
and his opposition to Luther’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, which he considered as having 
a tendency to Antinomian license, led to his 
banishment from Silesia in 1527. Settling for a 
time at Strasburg, he there developed an heretical 
theory respecting the Human Nature of our Lord, 
which really lay at the root of his error re- 
specting the Eucharist. This he stated in a 
work entitled “ Qusestiones vom Erkantnus Jesu 
Christi und seiner Glorien,” in which he main- 
tained that the Human Nature of our Lord is 
not that of a being created by God as other 
beings are created, but derived in some higher 
manner from the Divine Nature, on the one 
hand, and from His Virgin Mother on the other. 
Thus, as to Christ’s Human as well as His Divine 
Nature, he maintained that He was naturally the 
Son of God. 

Schwenckfeld supported his opinions vigorously 
by his writings, and was opposed with no more 
than his usual bitterness towards all opponents 
by Luther, who gave him the ribald nickname of 
“ Stenckfeld.” In Schlusselburg’s “ Catalogue of 
Heresies” this name is the only one given, his 
tenth volume of 600 pages being entitled “ de 
secta Stenckenfeldis.” 

He did not, however, organize a sect himself, 
although one was formed from among his ad- 
herents in Silesia, which attained some notoriety 
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after his death. The members of this sect under- 
went severe persecution from the Lutherans, but 
increased in numbers and became a formidable 
rival to that community in Silesia. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits sent missionaries 
among the Sehwcnckcnfeldcrs, and in 1725 the 
Emperor ordered that all their children should be 
brought up as Catholics. Most of them then fied 
into Saxony ; whence, after eight years, some re- 
moved to Altona in Denmark, and embarked in 
1734 for Pennsylvania, where a small body of 
them still exists, retaining their extreme Anti- 
Sacramentarian opinions, and using the German 
language in their services. A few returned from 
Saxony to Silesia in 1763, when the latter country 
came under Prussian rule. [Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-historie, xvi. 20. Dorner’s Person of 
Christ , II. ii. 143, Clark’s transl.] 

SCHWESTBIONES. A name of reproach, 
“Sisterers,” given to the Lullards and Beg- 
hards. 

SE-BAPTISTS. An insignificant sect which 
struck off from the Brownists [Independents] 
early in the seventeenth century, and received 
this name from the act of their leader, Smith, in 
baptizing himself. But it is not clear that self- 
baptism was really the practice of the sect. 
“Mr. Smith,” says Neale, in his “History of the 
Puritans,” “ was a learned man and of good 
abilities, but of an unsettled head, as appears by 
the preface to one of his books, in which he 
desires that his last writings may always be 
taken for his present judgment. He was for re- 
fining upon the Brownists’ scheme, and at last 
declared for the principles of the Baptists ; upon 
this he left Amsterdam, and settled with his 
disciples at Ley, where, being at a loss for a 
proper administrator of the ordinance of baptism, 
he plunged himself, and then performed the cere- 
mony upon others, which gained him the name 
of a Se-Baptist. He afterwards embraced the 
tenets of Arminius, and published certain con- 
clusions upon those points in the year 1611, which 
Mr. Bobinson answered ; but Smith died soon 
after, and his congregation dissolved.” [Neale’s 
Hist. Purit. ii. 49, ed. 1732.] 

SEBILEI. This name is given to the second 
of the four Samaritan sects named by Epiphanius, 
the other three being the Essenes, Gortheeans, 
and Dositkmans [Epiph. Hcer. xi.]. Lightfoot, 
in his Horce Tahnudicce , considers them to be 
identical with the Saileans. 

SECESSION KIBK or ASSOCIATE SY- 
NOD. The first great offshoot of the Scottish 
Presbyterians after their re-establishment by Wil- 
liam III. Although they had been united in their 
opposition to Episcopacy, the Presbyterians soon 
began to quarrel among themselves. First, the 
Cameronians protested against the relaxation of 
any testimony of adherence to the Solemn League 
and Covenant and to all therein involved. Next, 
the restoration of lay patronage and the intrusion 
of unacceptable presentees into recusant parishes, 
roused a spirit of dissatisfaction, which found vent 
first in the Secession and subsequently in the Belief 
movement. Patronage was the leading cause of 
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dissension ; but other causes were also found in 
the condemnation, on the one hand, of the Marrow 
of Modern Divinity in the General Assembly in 
1720 [Marrow-Men], and in the lenient dealing, 
on the other hand, by the Assembly in 1717 and 
1726-0, with Professor John Simson, of Glasgow, 
who was alleged to have maintained Pelagian and 
Arian views/ and in 1736 with Professor Archi- 
bald Campbell, of St. Andrews, who was charged 
with miscriptural tenets, in teaching that “ the 
sole and universal motives to virtuous actions are 
self-love, interest, or pleasure that “ the laws of 
nature in themselves are a certain and sufficient 
rule to direct rational minds to happiness;” that 
** men, without revelation, cannot by their natural 
powers find out that there is a God,” etc. Simson 
was suspended from office in 1729, Thomas Bos- 
ton protesting against the inadequacy of the sen- 
tence ; but Campbell was dismissed uncensured 
upon liis proffering explanations which were held 
to be sufficient. 

Before this, however, the Secession movement 
had begun. In 1732 an Act passed tbe Assembly 
(which was repealed in 1734) restricting tbe right 
of electing a minister, when a patron did not pre- 
sent, to the Protestant heritors (or landowners) 
and elders of the parish, excluding all the other 
members of the congregation. Against this Eben- 
ezer Erskine preached a violent and inflammatory 
sermon, at a Synod-meeting at Perth, in October 
of the same year, for which he was censured by 
the Synod; he appealed to the General Assembly 
in tbe following year, but there his expressions 
were condemned as offensive, and he was sen- 
tenced to be rebuked and admonished. As usual 
in such cases, be protested (with three other 
ministers, William Wilson, Alexander Moncrieff, 
and James Eislier) against tbe decision, and de- 
clared that be would preach upon all proper 
occasions as before. Thereupon he and the others 
were in August of the same year [1733] sus- 
pended, all of them protesting again that the 
sentence was null and void, and that they would 
still exercise their ministry. In November, after 
having rejected the proposals of a committee 
appointed to negotiate with them, tbe four minis- 
ters were dismissed from their several parochial 

1 He denied original sin, maintaining that the souls of 
infants are created as pure and holy as that of Adam 
before the Fall, and appeared to impugn the supreme 
Deity of our Lord in affirming that “ the Three Persons 
of the adorable Trinity are not to be said to be numeri- 
cally one in substance or essence.” But among the pro- 
positions yliich the Seccders condemned as “dangerous 
and pernicious errors, dishonouring to a God of truth, 
and having an evident tendency to subvert the souls of 
men, ’ were also these ; that it is probable that none arc 
( xcluded from the benefit of the i ernedy for sin provided 
by God except those who exclude themselves by actual 
sin, and reject God’s revelations, and that therefore the 
heathen may share in the benefit of Christ’s reconciliation ; 
that God has promised to bless with success the use of the 
means of grace to those who go about them with serious- 
ness, sincerity, and faith ; that it is more than probable 
that all baptized infants dying in infancy are saved ; and 
that it is therefore probable that of the whole race of 
mankind more arc elected and saved than reprobated and 
damned— -a proposition very unacceptable to the true 

Presbyterian, w ho glories in reprobation, etc. 
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charges, and declared to be no longer ministers 
of the Church. Another protest followed, in 
which they declared that they were now, “ for 
many weighty reasons, obliged to make a Seces- 
sion.” They then constituted themselves a Pres- 
bytery, and published a “ Testimony” in their 
vindication. 

But in the following year tbe General Assembly 
evinced an earnest desire to reconcile tbe seccders. 
Among other conciliatory and healing measures 
they repealed tbe obnoxious Act respecting 
election of ministers, and, above all, they em- 
powered tbe Synod of Perth to restore those who 
bad been deprived to their respective charges, 
while that Synod itself went so far as to elect 
Ebenczer Erskine himself for its moderator. Be- 
cause, however, tbe Assembly bad not confessed 
tbe sinfulness of its own past actions, and peni- 
tenlially acknowledged itself to have been in tbe 
wrong throughout, the four ministers refused to 
be reconciled ; and as tbe Assembly shortly after- 
wards maintained an unacceptable presentee in 
bis appointment to a parish, and dismissed Pro- 
fessor Campbell from trial without censure, they 
published in December 1737 a second and longer 
document, entitled “ Act, declaration, and testi- 
mony, for the doctrine, worship, discipline and 
government of tbe Church of Scotland ; by some 
ministers associate together,” etc., in which they 
give an historical review of tbe “defections” of 
the Establishment, enter largely into tbe cases of 
Simson and Campbell, and, finally, deliver their 
own testimony respecting what they regard as 
true Presbyterian principles, including the de- 
nunciation of all toleration to others. 1 2 In 1737, 
tbe sectarian party was strengthened by tbe acces- 
sion of two other ministers, Italpli Erskine and 
Thomas Mair, and two more joined them shortly 
afterwards; and on May 12th, 1740, tbe whole 
eight were deposed from tbe ministry of the 
Established Kirk by sentence of the Assembly. 
In 1747, the number of congregations connected 
with the Secession bad risen to thirty-two, but in 
that year a dispute arose about the civic oath 
taken by burgesses, and tbe newly-constituted 
body was at once subdivided into tbe two parties 
of Burghers and Antiburghers. In 1820, two 
later sub-sections of these subdivisions, called 
the New-Light-Burghers and New-Light- Anti- 
burghers, were united, whereupon they assumed 
the somewhat paradoxical title of The United 
Secession; their joint congregations then amount- 
ing to 262. 

Tbe Seccders from this time assumed a posi- 
tion of hostility towards all Church-establishments, 
in this respect departing from the principles of 
their founders as well as from those of the old 
Covenanters. Amongst themselves a controversy 
arose respecting the extent and application of tbe 
Atonement. 3 Mr. James Morison was deposed 

2 Among the sins protested against were the sin of 
circulating “ an idolatrous picture of our Lord,” (probably 
the well-known and once popular broadside, which gave 
the traditional portrait of our Lord, together with the 
apocryphal letter to Abgarus, etc.,) and the sin of repeal- 
ing the penal statutes against witches. 

3 A previous controversy had arisen in 1754, which led, 
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in L841, and his father, Mr. Robert Morison, in 
1842, for maintaining, among other things, that 
Christ made atonement equally for all men, and 
not (as the Secession held, following the Marrow 
of Modern Divinity) that, while in relation to 
men all sinners are bidden to claim their share in 
Christ’s finished work, yet in relation to the. 
effectual purpose of God and of Christ Himself, 
He died only for the redemption of the elect, a 
view which makes the Gospel-call of welcome 
appear only a fiction with regard to many. [Mori- 
Sqnians.] Other depositions followed of minis- 
ters who objected to say that the Atonement in- 
fallibly, of itself, secures the salvation of any 
definite elect number, irrespective of the “ divine 
purpose of application;” but proceedings which 
were instituted in 1843 and 1845 against two 
Divinity Professors, Drs. Palmer and Brown, who 
were accused of varying, in some almost infini- 
tesimally slight degree, by quibbles about words, 
from the strictness of Calvinistic dogma on election 
and reprobation, were quashed by large majorities 
in Synod. 

In 1847 the United Secession or Associate 
Synod agreed, after long negotiation with the 
Relief Synod, upon terms of union with that 
body, their doctrinal standards and their causes 
of dissent from the Establishment being nearly 
identical ; and the formal incorporation of the 
two sects took place at a meeting of the Synods 
on May 13th. They then assumed the name of 
United Presbyterians; and a notice of the 
present condition of this numerous and influential 
body will be found under that heading. At the 
time of the union, the Secession numbered 402 
ministers, and there were associated presbyteries 
in Ireland and America. 1 [MTverrow, Hist, of the 
Secession. Andrew Thomson, Historical Sketch of 
the Origin of the Secession Church. Act , Declara- 
tion t, and Testimony , by some Ministers Associate 
together. Andrew Robertson, Hist, of the Atone- 
ment Controversy in connection ivith the Secession 
Church. Antiburghers. Burgiiers.] 
SECULARISTS. The name assumed by a 
sect of modern unbelievers to express their funda- 

after tedious dispute, to the depositiou of one of the 
original ministers of the Secession, Thomas Mair of Or- 
well, in 1757, between whom and the majority of his 
brethren there was only this “ shade of difference ” [Ro- 
bertson’s Hist. p. 129], that while they held that Christ’s 
death was sufficient in its own nature for all sinners, he 
added that this sufficiency was also pleadable by every 
sinner individually, as that which had been divinely 
appointed for himself. So intolerant of difference is 
sectarianism ! 

1 Mr. Disraeli, remembering no doubt the part which 
Roman emissaries are known to have taken in stirring up 
the Puritans against the Church of England in the time 
of Charles I., amusingly ventures to ascribe the origin of 
the United Presbyterians to a similar source. In his 
novel of Lothair [vol. i. p. 78] he introduces the active 
Roman agent, Mcnsignor Berwick, as saving, “ We sent 
two of our best men into Scotland some time ago, and 
they have invented a new Church called the United 
Presbyterians. John Knox himself was never more vio- 
lent or more mischievous. The United Presbyterians 
will do. the business ; they will render Scotland simply 
impossible to live in ; and then, when the crisis arrives, 
the distracted and despairing millions will find refuge in 
the bosom of their only mother.” 
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mental tenet that the duties and interests con- 
nected with the world which we see around us 
are those with which alone we have any concern. 

The Secularists are Anti-Supernaturalists of 
the most extreme type ; so far Atheists that they 
consider the existence of a personal God to be an 
open question for belief in which no sufficient 
proofs are adduced, and so far Pantheists that 
they consider “ nature” to be the only God whose 
existence can be at all demonstrated. The facts 
and doctrines of Christianity are, of course, 
denied by them, the details of their denial being 
founded on the usual Rationalist arguments: and 
as regards morals they are Positivists, considering 
morality simply as a question of utility and social 
good. 

Although the Secularists profess to be a school 
of independent thinkers, their principles are in 
reality nothing more nor less than the echo of 
Rationalism and Positivism among the less edu- 
cated classes of thoughtful men, chiefly among 
the working classes. 

SECUNDIAXS. A Gnostic sect of the second 
century, owning for their leader Secundus, “who 
was born,” says Hippolytus, “ about the same 
time as Ptolemmus,” and was thus contemporary 
w r ith the immediate followers of Valentinus. 

Irenneus represents the Secundians as a branch 
of the Valentinian school [Iren. adv. Hceres. 1. 
xi. 2] ; but although they emanated from that 
school [Hippol. Refut. VI. xxxii. xxxiii.], they 
introduced a principle so distinct as to render 
Secundus more properly the rival than the dis- 
ciple of Valentinus. Secundus placed at the 
head of his HUons, whom he appears to have 
considered as real substances or persons, two 
principles, Light and Darkness. “ He divides 
the Ogdoad into a pair of Tetrads, a right hand 
and a left hand Tetrad, one Light and the other 
Darkness.” [Iren, l.c Hippol. l.c Tcrtull. 
adv. Valent. 38.] This admission of the principle 
of Dualism constitutes an essential difference 
between the Secundians and the Valentinians. 
It is evidently borrowed from the Oriental 
philosophy, and brings the Secundians so far 
nearer to the Manichees. Accordingly Dorner 
classes as adherents of the Dualism whose char- 
acter was predominantly physical, the Ophites, 
Saturnilus, Secundus, and „ subsequently the 
Maniclueans; as adherents of pantheistic Mon- 
ism, Valentinus and his widespread school, 
especially Heracleon his con tern poraiy, Ptole- 
mmus, and Marcus [Dorner’s Person of Christ , T. 
App. p. 448]. 

There is also mentioned as a distinction 
between the Valentinians and Secundus that the 
latter did not derive the power Achamoth from 
any one of the thirty /Eons, but from the fruits 
which issued out of their substance [Tertull. ut 
mp.\ He invented first four more /Eons, and 
then four in addition [Ps.-Tert. xiii.]. 

The Secundians were Docetie. Augustine 
\IIcer . xii.] and Auctor Prmdestinati [xii.] charge 
them with gross immorality. The latter adds 
that they were condemned by Diodorus, Bishop 
of Crete. 
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SEKIvELS. A soot of Puritans, afterwards 
merged in that of tlio Quakers, who professed to 
he seeking for the true Church, Scripture, Min- 
istry and Sacraments. Baxter says of them : 
•* They taught that our Scripture was uncertain ; 
tliat present miracles are necessary to laitli ; that 
(Mir ministry is null and without authority, and 
mil* worship and ordinances unnecessary or vain, 
the Church, ministry, Scripture, and ordinances 
king lost, for which they are now seeking. I 
quickly ibund that the Papists principally hatched 
and actuated this seet, and that a considerable 
number that were of this profession were some 
Papists and some infidels. However, they closed 
with the Vanists, and sheltered themselves under 
them, as if they had been the very same ” [Bax- 
ter’s Life and Times , 76]. 

S E LEU C I A X S. Seleueus and Ilermias were 
successors of Hermogenes, and leaders of liis 
school. They are known to us only from the 
notices of Philaster, Augustine, and the Author 
of Pried estinatus. Their heresy is that of Her- 
mogenes, with some additions of further heretical 
doctrine and practice. They were of Galatia, hut 
of their history nothing is known. Hermias is 
supposed by some to be Hermogenes. The later 
or developed tenets, however, ascribed to Hermias 
forbid this identification. [Philast. I leer. lv. ; 
August. liter, lix. ; Preedest. liter, lix.] 

To the tenets of their master [Hermogenians] 
tliey made the following additions : — First, they 
rejected the sacrament of Baptism, that is, of 
baptism with water, on aeeount of the promise of 
a baptism with fire [Luke iii. 16]. Fabrieius 
here warns his readers that this statement does 
not prove the Seleueians to have used a baptism 
with fire. Certainly it is no proof of such usage, 
lmt since there were attempts made by some 
heretics to introduce the element of fire into 
the sacrament of baptism, the Seleueians, who 
rejected the element of water, may he suspected 
of the attempt. [See the anonymous tract, de 
I> ipliuno Hardicornm , in Fell’s Cyprian, p. 30 ; 
and the quotation from Heracleon in the Frag- 
ment* of Clemens Alex., Opera, ed. Klotz, iv. p. 
30.] Secondly, the Seleueians denied the resur- 
rection of the body. The resurrection of man’s 
body, they said, is only its revival in the ehil- 
dr n of his begetting. Thirdly, the Seleueians 
d'-nied the existence of a visible Paradise. Taken 
. lone, this denial, so far from being judged 
horetiod, will be thought only correct, for the 
udUo Para lise was supposed to be a place on 
' » r th. hut in this case the denial appears to 
i\f proceeded from the heretical denial of the 
insurrection of the hodv. [Begarding the visible 
Paradise see 1 f ilracites, note 2. The denial is 
slid to have been after Plito. It is sufficient to 
lefi-r to the well-known pas>ag< , P/atdo, sect. 143.] 
iho rejection of baptism with waiter, and the 
dyiiid of the r<* uiTiftion, appear to be a con- 
'dMent following out *>f the principle of the 
inherent evil ot matter, whi< h Hermogenes held, 
but expressed with some ambiguity. The sects 
vdiirh injected baptism with water were those 
which held this principle, and believed that the 


world was created by an inferior demiurge [Bing- 
ham, Antiq. XL ii. 1-4]. The wild notion that 
our Lord laid aside liis Body and deposited 
it in the sun arose from extending this principle 
into an application to the glorified Body. Con- 
sistently, the resurrection of man’s body is denied 
altogether. It is easier to deny the resurrection 
altogether than to allow the resurrection and to 
provide for the subsequent laying aside of the 
body. 

SELEZNEVTSCH INS. [Sabatniki.] 
SELF-BAPTIZERS. [Se-Baptists.] 

SEMI- API A NS. The name by whieh the 
great bulk of the Arian seet of heretics became 
distinguished from the strict Allans after the 
Council of Nicaea. They w T ere a large body of 
clergy and laity of great political influence in the 
Eastern Empire, who w r ere opposed alike to the 
strict definition of orthodox Nicene theologians 
like St. Athanasius, and to the equally strict 
definition which characterized the logical intcl- 
lectualism of the old Arians, revived under the 
leadership of Aetius and Eunomius. According 
to the habits of thought then prevalent (absurdly 
sneered at by Gibbon and other “free” or loose 
“ thinkers”), each of the three parties embodied 
their distinctive tenet in a single term, which 
became a creed in itself. The orthodox were re- 
presented by “ Homoousios,” which signified that 
our Lord is of one substance with the Father, and 
thus shut out entirely the idea of His being a 
created Person. The old Arians, on their revival, 
adopted the term “ Anomoios,” whicli signified 
exaetly the opposite, and, defining the Son to be 
unlike in substance to the Father, expressed the 
idea that He w r as a created and not an uncreated 
Being. [Anomceans.] The Semi-Arians, halting 
between these two opinions, endeavoured to find 
a resting-place for their theology in the middle 
term “ Homoiousios,” which was an expression 
so far definite as to signify that the Son is of a 
similar substance to the Father, but so far in- 
definite as to permit a great variety of interpreta- 
tion respecting the extent to which such similarity 
makes Him to differ from created beings. The 
practical result of this compromising theology was 
that the Semi-Arians called our Lord Divine, hut 
w’ould not allow that He is “ equal to the Lather 
as touching His Godhead,” and thus simply and 
truly God. A similar distinction between Divine 
Nature and Deity has been revived in recent 
controversies. 

The Semi-Arian party first came into prominence 
at the Council of Nienea [a.d. 325], under the 
cautious leadership of Eusebius the ecclesiastical 
historian, who wjis Bishop of Ccesarea. [Arians.] 
liis successor in that see, Acacius [a.d. 338], 
temporized still further, openly acknowledging 
that our Lord is no created being, yet pertina- 
ciously declining to adopt the orthodox doctrine 
of His Eternal Deity. [Acacians.] Towards 
the elose of Constantine’s life, family influences 
brought him over to the Semi-Arian party, and 
during the reign of his son Constantius they had 
entire possession of the imperial court. While 
they w r ere thus at the height of their political 
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power the reactionary movement of the old 
Aria ns began at Antioch, and the vigorous at- 
tempt which was made to supplant the vague 
and varying creed of the political Semi-Arians 
by an intellectual development of the heresy in 
its original form [Aetians. Eunomians], even- 
tually led to the disintegration of the party. 

During the fifty-six years that elapsed between 
the Council of Nicaea and that of Constantinople 
[a.d. 325 381] as many as eighty councils are 
on record, a large number of which were held by 
the Semi-Arian bishops in support of their con- 
tests with the orthodox and with their own sects. 
Of these synods St. Hilary says — personifying 
one of the heretical side — “ We determine yearly 
and monthly creeds concerning Gcd ; we repent 
of our determinations ; we defend those who 
repent ; we anathematize those whom we have 
defended ; we condemn our own doings in those 
of others, or others in us ; and gnawing each 
other, we are well nigh devoured one of another” 
[Hilar, ad Const . ii. 5]. Nothing in fact was 
more conspicuous than the unsettled variableness 
of the Semi-Arian creed. Two Confessions of 
Faith were drawn up at the Council of the Dedi- 
cation [Socr. Hist. Each ii. 10], held at Antioch 
during the consecration of Constantine’s magni- 
ficent church there [a.d. 341]. Another was 
drawn up and sent to the Emperor Constans 
by the bishops of Palestine a few months after- 
wards [ibid. ii. 18]. Four years later [a.d. 345] 
another council assembled at Antioch, and again 
the Semi-Arian bishops who composed it drew 
up a Confession of their faith [ibid. ii. 19]. At 
Sirmium [a.d. 351] another creed was set forth 
by them [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. iv. 6] ; and again at 
the same place seven years later [ibid.]. At 
Ancyra a synod was held [a.d. 358] by Basil, 
the bishop of that see, for the purpose of com- 
bating the Anomcean movement which was then 
going on under the leadership of Aetius, encour- 
aged by Eudoxius, Bishop of Antioch. Here 
Basil and eleven other bishops drew up a petition 
to the Emperor, asking him to take measures for 
confirming the Homoiousian declarations pro- 
mulgated at Philippopolis, Sirmium, and other 
synods ; and this petition, made in the face of 
the fully-developed Arianism then being brought 
out by the Anomceans, may be regarded as a 
movement backward from the Semi-Arian stand- 
point towards that of the Nicene faith : no creed 
being drawn up by them. From this time the 
reaction went steadily on, growing stronger at the 
Western Council of Ariminum [a.d. 359], and 
the Eastern Council of Seleueia [a.d. 359], In 
a few years it was so stimulated by the progress 
of the Anomoean section of the Allans, and by the 
development of the Macedonian heresy respecting 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity out of the 
Arian respecting the second, that in the year 366 
as many as fifty-nine Semi-Arian bishops recanted 
their errors and subscribed to the Nicene Creed 
[Socr. Hist. Eccl. iv. 12]. There is no evidence 
of any large number of the party afterwards exist- 
ing. Many others, doubtless, came back to the 
Church, not a few plunged into the lieresv of the 
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Macedonians, and some, like Eudoxius of Antioch, 
became avowed Anomocans. [Arians. Dict. 
of Tiieol., art. Semi-Arians. Newman, Hist. 
Arians. Pusey’s Councils of the Church , ch. v.] 

SEMIDAL1TES. A sect of Acephali, which 
sprung up originally under the name of Ba rsa- 
nians, at the end of the fifth century. They had 
no succession of priests, and professed to keep up 
the celebration of a valid Eucharist by placing a 
few crumbs of some of the bread which had been 
consecrated by Dioscorus into a vessel of meal 
[o-cfjLLOaXis], and then using as fully consecrated 
the bread baked from it. [Damasc. de Ilceres. iii. 
Baron, ad a.nn. 535. Neale’s Patriarchate of 
Alexandria , ii. 22.] 

SEMI-JUDAIZERS. Two sects have been 
known by this name in Poland. [1] The first 
of these was originated by Francis David, super- 
intendent of the Socinian community in Transyl- 
vania, and was opposed by Faustus Socinus, 
although their distinctive principle of refusing 
worship to Christ appears not to have differed 
from that of Socinus himself. When it was 
found impossible to obtain a recantation from 
David, he was thrown into prison, where he 
died at an advanced age in the year 1579. [2] 

A sect of the same name was established a few 
years later by Martin Seidelius, a Silesian. He 
developed the Socinian heresy into an opinion 
that while a Messiah had indeed been promised 
to the Jews, He had never appeared, and would 
never appear, on account of their unbelief. This 
opinion he followed up with another respecting 
the Christ of the Gospels, that He was a teacher 
whose only office was to re-proclaim the laws of 
natural religion ; but this blasphemer at the same 
time rejected the Gospels and the whole of the 
New Testament as works of a much later date 
than that attributed to them. In Russia a similar 
sect is called Sabatniki. [Zeltner’s Hist. Crypto- 
Socin. i. 268, 355. Biblioth. Fratr. Polon.] 

SEMI-PELAGIANS. This name was invented 
by the Schoolmen to designate a large number of 
persons who, chiefly in Gaul, during the fifth 
century, embraced a modified form of Pelagian- 
ism. The movement was a reaction no less 
against the extreme views on Predestination held 
by St. Augustine in his later years than against 
the extravagant assertions about Free-will made by 
Pelagius. 

As early as a.d. 426, the monks of Adrume- 
tum, in Byzacene Africa, betrayed some alarm at 
expressions used by St. Augustine in a letter 
[Ej). 194] addressed to Sixtus, then a priest, after- 
wards Bishop of Rome. But the real founder of 
Semi-Pelagianism was the famous Cassian, an 
Eastern monk of Scythian extraction [Gennad. 
de Viris illustr. 61], who had been trained in a 
monastery at Bethlehem, and had resided after- 
wards among the monks of Egypt prior to taking 
up his residence at Constantinople. Here he was 
ordained deacon by Chrysostom, and was selected 
by the clergy of that city, during the banishment 
of their bishop, to proceed on a mission to Inno- 
cent I. at Rome, where he probably received 
priest’s orders [Noris, Hist. Pelag. lib. ii. c. 1], 
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Ho subsequently migrated furtlier west, and 
settled at Marseilles. " Here lie founded monas- 
teries for both sexes, becoming liimselt abbot ot 
one of them, dedicated to St. \ ietor [c. a.d. -tin]. 
While holding this office he found time to write 
several books, which have earned him the title ot 
the founder of Semi-Pelagiaiiism. 1 Information of 
these circumstances was at length conveyed by two 
la vinen. Hilary, and Prosper of Aquitaine, to St. 
Augustine, driven from bis home by the Gothic 
invasion and a refugee at Marseilles; and ihe 
news reached him just long enough before bis 
death to enable him to write the works “ He 
Pnvdestinationc Sanctorum” and “ De JDono Per- 
severantia'” [a.d. 430]. After this [a.d. 431] 
they appealed to Ccelestino at Pome, in the hopes 
of obtaining an official condemnation of Cassian’s 
doctrines. The Popes generally throughout the 
controversy declared themselves on the orthodox 
side, especially Sixtus III., Leo. I., and, some- 
wliat later, Ilormisdas ; and the present occasion 
was no exception, although Ccelestine avoided 
the real difficulty by using mild terms, and re- 
gretting the agitation of curious questions (qua^s- 
tioncs indisciplinata) : a decision which the 
Semi- Pelagians, led by Vincent, affected to in- 
terpret in their own favour. It was either the 
unsatisfactory result of this appeal, or the spread 
of the objectionable views, which shortly induced 
Prosper to compose the “ Carmende Ingratis,” 2 and 
still later “ Pro Augustino Liber contra Collato- 
rem,” and the “ De Vocatione Gentium/’ the latter 
of which however, being anonymous, has also 
been attributed, by an anachronism, to Ambrose 
of Milan, and with rather more probability to 
Leo the Great. 

About this time, a.d. 434-435, Vincentius, a 
native of Mauritania Casariensis, the afterwards 
celebrated monk of the Abbey of Lerins in Pro- 
vence, began to attack the extreme predestinarian 
views of St. Augustine. Ilis “ Commonitorium,” 
now a handbook of orthodoxy, is supposed to have 
been originally directed against the Augnstinian 
development of the doctrines of grace and pre- 
destination ; and slight indications of its bias 
are considered (by Vossius, Noris, Natalis, etc.) 
to be aiforded by the absence of any condemnatory 
allusions to Semi-Pelagianism or laudatory allu- 
sions to St. Augustine. 3 The same abbey pro- 
duced another prominent champion of the new 
s< bool in the person of Pau.stus. He was a native 
of Great Britain [Ussher, Avtiq. Kccles. Brit . cap. 
xiii.], but at this time was Abbot of Lerins, 
whence be was promoted [a.d. 45G] to the bishop- 
ric of llU'Z, which lie held till his death [a.d. 
191], with the exception of llirce years of banish- 
ment suffered at the hands of the Arian king 
Lurie [a.d. 4 JS 1-48 1]. Ilis main controversy was 

1 I)c Lisfihdis C mobiorinn , lib. xii. Coil a Lion cs Pa- 
trum, lib. xxiv. f)c Inca mail « nc Christi aclv. Ncstoriv.ni , 
lib. vii. 

* PivsitvimI in the A] pomlix X. of the IScnedictinc 
edition of St. Augustine’s work. 

- 1 It is necessary to add that the identity of the author 
of the “Ooiumonitorimn” with the Semi- Pelagian Vincent 
is emphatically denied by some authors, f Paronins. Ann. 
r. 601, It.] 
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with one of his clergy, named Lucidus, who held 
advanced predestinarian views, and whom lie first 
tried to silence by argument, in a book entitled 
“ Do Gratia Dei ct Ilumame Mentis Libero Ar- 
bitrio,” and then summoned before a council at 
.files [a.d. 475], which, as well as a synod held 
at Lyons in the same year, decided against Lu- 
cid us and in favour of the Semi-Pelagian doctrines 
of bis bishop. 

Among the moderate but distinguished advo- 
cates of the same views, towards the close of this 
century, must be mentioned Gennadius, a priest 
of Marseilles, most of whose writings are lost ; 
and among their opponents on the orthodox side, 
Claudianus Mamertus, Avitus Bishop of Vienne, 
and Cmsarius, Bishop of Aries [a.d. 501-542], the 
author of a book “ De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio.” 
They were supported in their opposition by the 
consistent action of the Roman prelates. Pope 
Gelasius condemned the writings of Faustus in a 
decretal epistle [a.d. 493]. Ilormisdas [a.d. 514- 
523] confirmed the verdict of his predecessor at 
the request of an African bishop, Possessor, and 
also of certain Eastern monks, who, wishing for a 
still stronger declaration of opinion, made a further 
appeal to Fulgentius of Ituspe, one of the sixty 
African bishops exiled by the Vandals from Byza- 
cene Africa to Sardinia, and subsequently recalled 
by Ililderic. Fulgentius employed the leisure 
afforded by banishment in writing two books in 
confutation of Semi-Pelagian views, “ De Incarna- 
tione etGratia” and “De Veritate Pned estimation is 
et Gratia}.” and was the cause of a circular letter 
being issued in the name of the African bishops, 
his own included, in condemnation of Faustus. 

Shortly afterwards [a.d. 529] the judgment 
already procured from Italian and African pre- 
lates was re-echoed at the Council of Orange, in 
the province of Arles, under the leadership of 
Casarius. Its four short canons, signed by four- 
teen bishops, 4 subscribed by six prefects of Gaul, 
and confirmed in the same year at the Council of 
Valence, in the province of Vienne, asserted — 

[1] That by the sin of Adam free-will has been 
so perverted and weakened, that none have since 
then been able to love God, or believe in Him, or 
to do good actions for His sake, unless Divine 
grace has prevented them. 

[2] After grace has been received by baptism, 
all baptized persons are able by the divine assist- 
ance and co-operation, to do all things that belong 
to the soul’s salvation, if they are willing to work 
with faith. 

[3] We not only do not believe that some per- 
sons have been predestined to evil by the divine 
power, but we pronounce anathema against all 
who incline to hold such an opinon. 

[4] We also profess and believe that in every 
good work it is not we who begin, and who are 
afterwards assisted by the mercy of God ; but 
God Himself first inspires faith and love, without 

4 The names of these bishops were : Caesar ins, Julian, 
Constantins, Cyprian, Eucherins I., Eucherins II., He* 
raclius, Principius, Philagrins, Maximus, Prsetcxtatus, 
Alethius, Lupercian, Vindemialis. [Ussher, Brit . Eccles . 
Antiq. cap. xiv.] 
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any previous good works on our part, so that we 
faithfully demand the sacrament of baptism, and 
after baptism are able, with His assistance, to ac- 
complish what is pleasing to Ilim. Whence it 
is most clearly to be believed that the marvellous 
faith of the thief whom the Lord summoned to 
Paradise, of the centurion Cornelius to whom 
an angel was sent, and of Zacchams who was 
found worthy to entertain our Lord, was not 
natural but the gift of God. 

Cmsarius despatched these canons to Pome, 
where they were ratified by Boniface II. Prom 
this time the Semi-Pelagians, as a clearly defined 
body, ceased to exist, although persons inclined to 
hold the same or very similar opinionshave always 
existed both within and outside of the Church. 

The general object of Semi-Pelagian doctrine 
was described by Cassian in his Collations to be 
a protest against two extremes, the Augustinian 
denial of free-will and the Pelagian infringement 
of grace. This explains the name “ Predesti- 
narians,” which they conferred on the orthodox 
party, and the taunt of Prosper, that they could 
neither agree wholly with heretics nor with Catho- 
lic Christians, but that they devised some third 
position of their own, neither making peace with 
the one nor remaining loyal to the other. 

The following positions are deduced from Cas- 
sian’s works ; not, indeed, laid down with the 
logical sequence and consistency which marks 
the argumentative writings of St. Augustine, 
but as inferred from a comparison of passages. 

Since the Pall all men have original sin and 
are subject to death, but they have not lost 
a knowledge of God or free-will. It can neither 
be maintained (with St. Augustine) that the 
commencement of what is good in us always 
originates in God, nor (with Pelagius) that it 
always originates with ourselves. Sometimes 
it is God Who first implants good thoughts 
and purposes in us. Sometimes it is man who 
takes the first step, and whom God afterwards 
supports with His assistance. In either case the 
grace of God is unmerited, not absolutely but 
relatively, as it bestows on the weak and worth- 
less efforts of man such favours here and so great 
reward hereafter. 

Prom these and other writings four points of 
Augustinian teaching may be specified as rejected 
by the Semi-Pelagian school. 

[1] Unconditional election. 

This point came up in connection with the dis- 
cussion about the fate of infants dying after bap- 
tism. or without it. The Semi-Pelagians asserted 
that God granted to the former the grace of justifi- 
cation and salvation, because He foresaw that if 
they had lived they would have been faithful ; that 
He denied this favour to the latter, because He 
foresaw that had they lived they would have been 
rebellious. St. Augustine maintained that the 
difference of conduct on God’s part towards these 
infants was the consequence of an unconditional 
decree of predestination in favour of the former, 
and he did not shrink from the dreadful alterna- 
tive which was forced upon him by the inexor- 
able rigour of his logic in the case of the latter. 
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[2] The inability of man under any circum- 
stances to do good. 

[3] The constraining influence of grace on free- 
will. 

[4] The final perseverance of the Saints. 

On the other hand, the Semi-Pelagians made an 
equally emphatic protest against the accusation of 
pure Pelagianism which was sometimes attempted 
to be brought against them. “ Let no one ima- 
gine,” said Cassian, “ that we give support to the 
profane notion of some, who assert that the sum of 
salvation is in our own power, and by ascribing 
everything to free-will, make the grace of God to be 
dispensed according to each man’s merit” [ Coll at . 
xiii. 16]. Unlike Pelagius, he did not deny; — 

1] The existence of original sin in all men. 

2] Its results, such as concupiscence, death, 
the loss of right of succession to eternal happi- 
ness. Nor did he assert that 

[3] Human nature is still as healthful as it 
was in the time of Adam’s innocence. 

[4] Or that man is able without the assistance 
of grace to perform every kind of good work, to 
reach the highest degree of perfection, and to ac- 
complish the work of his salvation by his own 
natural power. 

But he insisted that original sin has not so far 
weakened human nature, that man is unable 
naturally to desire to have faith, to quit sin, or to 
recover righteousness; that when he entertains 
these good dispositions God recompenses them by 
the gift of grace, so that the commencement of 
salvation actually may rest with man and not 
with God, although this was not necessarily and 
always the case. 

[Prosperi Aquitani Liber contra CoTlatorem , 
Pro Anyudino Responsiones , Carmen de Ingrafts, 
Fausti Cassini, Gennadii Massiliensis Opera. 
Tillemont, Hist. Bedes, xiii. xiv. xv. Noris, Hist 
Pelag. lib. ii. Ussher, Brit. Ecclcs. Antiq. xiv. 
Jean Cassien , Sa Vie et ses Ecrits , L. F. Meyer, 
Strasburg, 1840. Vossius, Hist. Pelag.] 

SEMLER. [Rationalists.] 

SEN TENTI ARIL A name given to those 
who slavishly follow Peter Lombard’s system of 
“ Sentences.” [Schoolmen.] 

SEPARATES. A sect of Calvinistic Metho- 
dists which had a short duration in North Ame- 
rica in the middle of the last century. It origin- 
ated about the year 1740 in the preaching of 
Whitefield, and at first took the name of “ New 
Lights,” but being organized into separate socie- 
ties by a preacher named Shubal Stearne, they 
took the name of Separates. In the year 1751 
Stearne joined the Baptist sect, and carried many 
of his followers with him, when the name which 
they had assumed ceased to be any longer used. 

SEPARATION OF EASTERN AND WEST- 
ERN CHURCHES. The suspension of acts 
of communion and friendship between those 
Churches which were situated within the boun- 
daries of the Eastern Empire of Rome and those 
which were comprehended within the Western 
Empire. This suspension of communion was 
formally declared in the year 1054, and has not 
since been revoked. 
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From the earliest ago of the Church there had 
been diversities of custom and modes of thought 
among the Asiatic Churches and those of Europe 
which tended towards isolation in feeling and, in 
some degree, in opinion. The Paschal contro- 
versy dated from the time of Polycarp of Smyrna 
and Anieetus of Pome [a.i>. 1G0], and as early as 
a. i>. ISO, Victor, Bishop of Pome, had threatened 
the Eastern Churches with excommunication for 
commemorating our Lord’s Death on the anni- 
versary day of the month, whatever day of the 
week that might he, instead of on a Friday. Later 
on. the various heresies which arose so rapidly in 
Asia and Alexandria caused the Eastern Churches 
to he looked on with suspicion by those of the 
Vest. The transactions connected with the Mono- 
physito heresy led to an actual breach of com- 
munion between the Pishops of Pome and the 
Fast, which lasted for thirty-five years [a.d. 484- 
519] ; and another similar suspension of com- 
munion sprung from the Monothelite controversy 
in the year GG7, which ended in the condemna- 
tion of Pope Honorius [a.d. G25-638] as a heretic 
by the sixth Oecumenical Council in a.d. G8L 
[MoxoriiYsiTES. Moxotiielites.] The Icono- 
clast controversy also caused intense bitterness 
between the two sections of the Church, and did 
more than anything else to prepare the way for 
permanent alienation. [Iconoclasts.] 

Put it must also he remembered that the separa- 
tion of the two Empires had much to do with the 
Reparation between the Churches within their re- 
spective boundaries. The political rivalry and 
jealousy which arose between Borne and Constan- 
tinople naturally extended itself to the relations 
between the patriarchs of the two cities; and an 
aggregation of the neighbouring dioceses around 
each of these two principal and imperial ones 
was 0411 ally inevitable. The tendency to a geo- 
graphical and political division began still more 
to in 11 nonce the tendency towards ecclesiastical 
division when the Vestern Empire fell entirely 
into the hands of the Germanic races, and the 
Greek character assumed by Pome in the early 
ci-nlnnes of Christianity altogether passed away. 

Although, therefore, an unity of the Church, 
which should consist of close subjective as well 
is objective union, was possible enough while the 
( hristian world was bound together by the com- 
mon tie of an united imperial nationality, as it 
wa.'t during the first three centuries of Christianity, 
that external unity became more and more vague 
;> the disintegration of the Empire went on. 
A cry little ecclesiastical intercourse was held 
between Last and Vest after the accession of 
Charlemagne to full imperial authority over 
Europe in a.d. 800: and such attempts as were 
made to renew it g< ncrally ended in formalizing 
difference, which, if let alone, might have died 
away in course of time through the comparative 
vagueness of their character. 

The most important of i,hosc differences arose 
from the insertion of the words “and the Son” 
after the words “proceeding from the Father” 
in the article of the Xiconc Creed respecting God 

the Holy Ghost. This change in the Xicenc 
n 1 
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Creed was first made at the Council of Toledo 
[a.d. 589], when the Goths were giving up their 
Arianism and becoming orthodox in the sixth 
century. So late as the ninth century, however, 
when an appeal on the subject was made to Leo 
III. [a.d. 795-81G], although he allowed the 
“ Filioquc ” to be orthodox, ho ordered the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed in its integrity to be en- 
graved on silver tablets both in Latin and Greek, 
and hung up in the Church of the Lateran as 
a standard copy. It was formally inserted in 
the Creed for use in Divine Service by order of 
the Emperor Charlemagne about a.d. 788 ; and 
at last Pope Benedict VIII. [a.d. 1014] ordered 
the Creed to be so used throughout Vestern 
Christendom. Thus a change of much import- 
ance was made in the Creed set forth by the 
General Councils on the authority of Provincial 
Councils and of the Bishop of Borne: and 
whether the insertion of the “ Filioque ” made 
the truth asserted more exact or not, it is certain 
that the Eastern Church was justified in protest- 
ing, as it did all along, against any change what- 
ever being made except under the sanction of an 
authority as binding on the whole Church as 
that which originally set forth the Creed at 
Mcrea and Constantinople. 

Fresh trouble between Borne and Constanti- 
nople arose out of the appointment of Photius to 
the patriarchal throne of the latter city by the 
Emperor Michael III. in a.d. 858. Photius was 
recognised by all the bishops of his own patri- 
archate, but having been consecrated by Gregory, 
Bishop of Syracuse, whom Pope Xicolas I. had 
deposed, he was therefore excommunicated by 
the latter. Photius in return excommunicated 
the Pope, and the quarrel went on growing until, 
at the death cf Photius (while in exile) in the 
year 891, the Pope arrogantly insisted on the 
degradation of all bishops and priests who had 
received their orders from the patriarch. This 
arrogant assertion of authority embittered the 
relations between the Churches still more, and 
from that time all friendliness between Borne and 
Constantinople may be said to have been inter- 
rupted. 

The final suspension of communion arose out 
of conduct almost equally intemperate on the 
part of Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who, immediately on his accession in 
a.d, 1053, assumed the title of “ Universal 
Patriarch,” and, further to exasperate Borne, 
caused all the churches and monasteries which 
the Latins had in his city to be closed on account 
of the differences which existed between the 
Latin and the Eastern rites. In justification of 
this harsh measure lie wrote a letter to the Bishop 
of Irani in Apuleia, which he directed him to 
communicate to the Pope, Leo IX., and to all 
the Vestern Church ; and in this letter, among 
other assertions equally unwarrantable, he declared 
that the Vestern custom of using unleavened 
bread invalidated the Holy Eucharist [Carrisii 
Thes. Monument. Eccl. iii. 281, sqq.\ The Em- 
peror endeavoured to allay the indignation which 
tins intemperate conduct of the patriarch excited 
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at Home ; and having persuaded Cernlarius to 
enter into negotiations with the Pope, the latter 
sent three legates to Constantinople in 1054, 
entrusted with his formal reply, in which he 
retorted the charges of error, and told the patri- 
arch that unless he recanted these errors he 
would be visited with an irrevocable anathema 
from God and from all Catholics. The legates 
declared also that they had come not to argue 
about the points in dispute, but to insist on the 
adoption of Latin customs by the Eastern Church, 
and behaved with extreme insolence, such as has too 
often characterized the ambassadors of the Popes. 
[Coteler. Eccl. Grate. Monum . ii. 138, 145, 1G4.] 
Being countenanced in some degree by the 
Emperor, who wished, for political reasons, to con- 
ciliate the Pope, the legates then passed sentence 
of excommunication on “all who contradicted 
the faith of the holy Eoman Apostolic See.” 
Before leaving Constantinople they had also the 
arrogance to lay on the altar of St. Sophia an 
excommunication of the patriarch, and of all who 
supported him, on the ground of heresy. “ Let 
them,” wrote the legates, “be Anathema Mar- 
anatha, cum Simonaicis, Yalesiis, Arianis, Don- 
atistis, Xicolaitis, Severianis, Pneumatomachis, 
et Manichans, et Xazarenis, et cum omnibus 
hmreticis, imo cum Piabolo et angelis ejus, nisi 
forte resipuerint.” The particular heresies alleged 
by the legates were such as the marriage of the 
clergy and the use of the Xieene Creed without 
the “Filioque,” and others of a similar kind, 
which were in reality cases in which the con- 
servative spirit of the East had retained ancient 
customs that had been set aside by the Church 
of Eome and the churches which looked to it as 
their guide. As soon as the legates had left Con- 
stantinople the patriarch summoned a council 
and retorted the excommunication. 

Excommunications were sown broadcast by 
some of the prelates of the Middle Ages, (as they 
were by the Presbyterians in Scotland at the 
time of the Eeformation,) and it is very difficult 
to estimate either their spiritual value or their 
influence upon the subsequent course of events. 
But as regards those in which the long-growing 
alienation between East and West culminated, it 
may be doubted whether they can be taken for 
more, historically, than passionate expressions of 
an instinct which told the world that the Eastern 
and Western races had diverged so far from each 
other that external ecclesiastical unity was no 
longer possible. If there had been less of Papal 
arrogance on both sides, the ecclesiastical divarica- 
tion would have followed the divergence of the 
two races without being accompanied by any 
such extraordinary bitterness as to interpose ob- 
stacles to occasional acts of friendship and com- 
munion in after times : and the Churches of the 
East and West, which were inevitably drifting away 
from each other, would have done so in silence 
and in peace. As it was, the quarrels which ac- 
companied the separation of the two ecclesiastical 
races were accompanied by insults on both sides, 
which made reunion possible only after formal 
reconciliation, and they have not known enough 
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of each other in subsequent times to make such 
a reconciliation easy. It was attempted by the 
Eastern Church in the year 1274 at the Council 
of Lyons, when the Emperor Michael Pakeologus 
and a few Greek bishops accepted the “Filioque,” 
and submitted themselves to the Papal supremacy : 
but this act was not recognised by the Eastern 
Church at large. It was attempted again at the 
Council of Florence in the year 1439. The 
question of the Filioque was argued before the 
Council, and some concessions were made on 
both sides, the Emperor, John Palaeologus, and 
thirty Greek bishops being present. A decree of 
union was drawn up in Greek and Latin, which 
was signed by the Emperor and several bishops; 
but, as in the former case, the concessions made 
were greater, especially that respecting the supre- 
macy of the Pope, than the Eastern churches 
at home were prepared to endorse. One of the 
Greek bishops present had said, “ Mori malo, 
quam unquam Latinizare,” and this saying re- 
presented the feeling of the Eastern Church in 
general much better than the acts of the Em- 
peror and his friends, for at a council held at 
Constantinople in 1450 those acts were formally 
repudiated. In quite recent days, as late as 1848, 
Pope Pius IX. wrote an “ Encyclical Letter to 
the Easterns,” exhorting them to union; but as 
the exhortation was combined with the require- 
ment that the Easterns should submit them- 
selves entirely to the supremacy of the Pope, his 
overtures were of course rejected. 

It is, in fact, this arrogant claim to supremacy 
which is, and always has been, the chief obstacle 
to a renewal of open communion between the 
East and the West. As to the “ Filioque ” of 
the Xicene Creed, “ the discrepancy is one of 
words, for the Greeks confess that the Spirit is 
not only the Spirit of the Father, but of the 
Son: that He has the same Substance, Divinity, 
and Majesty, as the Father and the Son; that He 
receives of the Son, and so cannot speak of Him- 
self ; that He is manifested and given to us by 
the Son ; and therefore we may charitably con- 
clude that while, from a veneration for the 
Councils of Xicma and Constantinople, they wish 
to keep the Creed untouched, they do in fact 
maintain that truth so necessary to salvation” 
[Forbes on Nicenc Creed , 263]. On the other 
hand, to use the words of Manning, once Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, and afterwards titular Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, “be the faults of the 
Greek churches never so great, they cannot be 
laid in the balance against the usurpation of a 
supreme pontificate by the Bishop of Eome. 
This attempt of the Eoman patriarch to subject 
the four Eastern patriarchates to his exaggerated 
jurisdiction is a claim which, so long as persisted 
in, must throw upon the Eoman Church the sin 
of keeping open an inveterate division” [Manning 
on Unity of the Cli . 358]. 

It need hardly be added that the suspension of 
subjective unity between the East and West does 
not affect their objective unity. The organic tics 
of constitution, liturgy, substantial doctrine, and 
sacramental life, still remain, for each retains by 
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means of these communion with the Divine Head 
of the Church ami the Fountain of its life. Those 
whom God has joined together by such sacred 
inner bonds man cannot sunder by cutting those 
outer cords by which visible unity is maintained. 

It may also be hoped that the increasing inter- 
course between the East and Europe may help for- 
ward Christian intercourse between the Churches. 
Change of language, change of habit, territorial 
alterations, want of opportunity to set right mis- 
understandings, and many other such causes, have 
contributed largely to maintain the division ; and 
the i nil uence of all these is being daily lessened 
by the singular facilities for intercommunication 
which have been opened out in recent times. 
Sanguine minds will likewise remember that 
Koine does not now represent the whole Catholic 
Church of Europe, and may look forward to a 
time when the great Anglican Church may have 
given to it the office of drawing East and West 
into an outward fellowship consistent with that 
true objective Unity in the Body of Christ by 
which they have always been, and still are, bound 
together. 

S EPA R AT1STS. The name assumed by some 
of the Puritans, perhaps the early Tiiaskites, who 
so called themselves because they professed to be 
separated from the world. They condemned all 
t iste in dress, and all joyousness in life, meeting 
innocent merriment with the text, “ Woe to you 
that laugh, for ye shall mourn.” They cultivated 
melancholy looks, sighed often, eschewed music 
and all festivities, condemned the bearing of arms, 
and refused oaths. In these principles we recog- 
nize the class of Puritans afterwards represented 
by the Quakers. [Pagitt’s Ileresiography , p. 67, 
ed. 1662.] 

SEPARATISTS was likewise a general name 
used in the seventeenth century for all persons who 
separated themselves from the Church of England. 
Some were also called “Semi-Separatists.” “ They 
will hear our sermons, but not our Common 
Player, and of these you may see every Sunday 
in our streets, sitting and standing about our 
doors, who, when prayers are done, rush into our 
churches to hear our sermon.” [Pagitt’s lhresio- 
grdjilnj, p. 01, ed. 1GG2.] 

SEPARATISTS. A German Pietist sect 
assumed this name about the close of the last 
century at Wiirtemberg. Meeting with much 
opposition on account of their proceeding further 
than the Pietists in general, and actually forming 
a body distinct from the Lutherans, a portion of 
them emigrated to America in the year 1803, 
where they formed the Harmony Society. Those 
who remained in Germany became known as 
Kohntiiamtes. 

SLPARA TISTS. [1] An Irish sect of Sax- 
pkmaxians established in Dublin by a seceding 
clergyman named Walker eaily in the nineteenth 
century. They are sometimes called “ Walker- 
ites. ’ [2] Another sect of Sandemanians was 

formed under the .same name at New Ross by 
two clergyman named Kelly and Carr. [3] A 
third sect was formed professing strict Evan- 
gelical and Millenarian tenets by a clergyman 
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named Darby; and these are sometimes also 
called “ Darby ites ” as well as Separatists. 
Erom these sprung the Plymouth Brethren. 

SERPENTIXI. [Ophites.] 

SERVETIANS. The followers of Michael 
Servctus, or Miguel Servedo [a.d. 1509-1553], a 
Spaniard, who developed Unitarianism in the 
direction of Pantheism among the Calvinistie 
Reformers. 

Servctus was the son of a notary named R6ves 
or Serve, at Yillaneuva in Arragon, and was edu- 
cated for the Civil Law at the University of 
Toulouse. At twenty-one years of age lie accom- 
panied Quintana, the Confessor of Charles V., to 
the coronation of the Emperor at Bologna. From 
thence ho went, by way of Lyons and Geneva, 
to Basle, where he became acquainted with 
CEcolampadius, and afterwards to S trashing, 
where he associated with Bucer and Capito. 
Both at Basle and Strasburg Servctus had made 
himself notorious by his public denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and when only twenty- 
two years of age he ventured to print a work 
entitled De Trinitatis Erroribiis , which was 
followed the next year by another entitled 
Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo. In these 
works Servetus maintained the peculiar theory, 
that before the Creation of the world God had 
produced within Himself two personal representa- 
tions, or manners of existence, which were to he 
the means of communication between Himself and 
men : that these two representatives of the Deity 
wereealled the Word and the Holy Ghost: that the 
Word was united to the Alan Christ, Who might 
thus he called God: that the Holy Ghost animates 
all nature, and produces in men all that is good 
in them : and finally, that both these representa- 
tives of Deity would, after the destruction of the 
world, be re-absorbed into the Person of God. 

Having seen these two hooks through the 
press at Haguenau. Servetus returned to Basle 
and thence to Lyons, living in the latter city 
until about the year 1536, when he went to 
study medicine at Paris. Under the name of 
Michael de Villeneuve, he afterwards practised 
for a short time as a physician at Lyons, and in 
1541 went to live in the household of the Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, where he resided until nearly 
the close of his life, openly a good Catholic, hut 
secretly writing his last and worst work. At 
Paris Servetus is said to have become acquainted 
with Calvin, hut it may he doubted whether he 
had visited that city before Calvin’s final de- 
parture from it, and it is not certain that they ever 
met before the close of Servetus’ life, though they 
corresponded for fifteen or sixteen years. 

In the year 1553 Servetus published a third 
work in support of his opinions, which had now 
taken a strongly pantheistic colour, entitling it 
Christianisnii Restitutio. This was printed 
anonymously, but its authorship was discovered 
and its author imprisoned by the Inquisition. 
He escaped from prison, but his effigy was hanged 
and burned amidst a pile of his hooks, shewing 
what late he would have met with if he had 
remained. From Vienne he purposed going to 
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Naples to practise again as a physician, but 
taking Geneva on his road, lay concealed there for 
a month, when he fell into the hands of the 
magistrates, who had received information of his 
presence from Calvin, the latter having declared 
seven years before that if Servetus came to 
Geneva he should not leave the city alive. 

Having escaped the fate of a heretic at the 
hands of the Eoinan Inquisition at Vienne, Ser- 
vetus was now put on his trial for heresy before 
the Protestant Inquisition at Geneva. After long 
controversy, in which Calvin took a very active 
and violent part, Servetus was condemned to 
death as a heretic on October 2Gth, 1553, and on 
the following day he suffered a miserably pro- 
tracted death by fire in the great stronghold of 
Calvinism, and with the full acquiescence of Cal- 
vin. An elaborate treatise in support of his 
execution was published by Beza under the title 
Be Hcereticis a drill Magi strata piinienclis ; and 
it was also defended by Melanehthon and other 
Protestant writers as a “just and honourable 
proceeding” [Quart. Rev . lxxxviii. 551]. 1 

The followers of Servetus were principally to 
be found in Lombardy, the best known of them 
being Bernardino Ocliino [a.d. 1487-1564]. They 
were driven from Lombardy by the Inquisition, 
and also from Switzerland, where they had taken 
refuge, eventually finding a home in Poland among 
the followers of the elder Socinus, with whom 
they amalgamated into the sect of the Socinians. 

The eleventh volume of Schlusselburg’s Hcereti - 
corum Catalogus , extending to 623 pages, is en- 
tirely occupied with a treatise Be Seda Servefitut - 
arum ; and a Life of Servetus was published in 
1748 — republished with additions in 1740 — by 
Mosheim the ecclesiastical historian. 

SETH IANS. The last chapter but one of the 
book of Irenseus against Heresies contains a most 
obscure account of some Valentinian Gnostics 
who are generally understood to be the Ophites 
and the Sethians [Iren. adv. liter, xxx.]. Neither 
of these sects is named throughout the chapter, 
nor is there anything to distinguish the opinions 
of one from the other, if indeed these two sects 
are intended. Hippolytus devotes four chapters 
of his fifth book to the refutation of their heresy, 
but gives no account of their history. Epiphanius 
was doubtful whether the sect had not become 
extinct in his time, but thought he had met with 
traces of it somewhere in Egypt. Philaster and 
Augustine are equally silent respecting their 
history. 

The sect derived its name from the peculiar 
veneration with which its adherents regarded the 
patriarch Seth ; a veneration set up, perhaps, in 
opposition to that of the Cainites for Cain. 
Whether this was or was not the real origin of 
their sect, they professed to believe themselves 
descended from Seth, while a large portion of 
mankind was descended from Cain, of whom Ham 
was the representative in the Ark. They also 


^Thirteen years afterwards [a.d. 1566] the Autitrini- 
tarian John Valentine Gentilis was beheaded at Berne 
by the Calvinists for his opinions. [Anti Trinitarians, 
p. 37.] 
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believed that our Lord was Seth appearing again 
in the world. Many writers identify the sect 
with that of the Ophites, and they were plainly 
part of the great heretical family of Gnostics. 
Hippolytus says that their doctrine was all con- 
tained in a book called “The Paraphrase of Seth,” 
of which nothing is known. [Hippol. lief at. v. 
14-17. Epiplian. Uteres, xxxix.] 

SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. The modern 
representatives of the Traskites, or Sabbatarians 
of the seventeenth century. They have never 
been numerous in England, and at the present 
day there are not above forty or fifty in the whole 
country, with two small meeting-houses. A com- 
munity of the sect was formed by an emigrant 
named Stephen Mumford, at Newport, Eh ode 
Island, about 1681, and there are now said to be 
about fifty congregations of them, numbering 
6000 members, in the United States. 

SEVEBIANS. A sect of Encratite Gnostics, 
successors of the Tatianists, whose complicated 
system of /Eons they abandoned, but whose 
Encratite notions of creation they developed or 
heightened. 

Epiphanius supposes their leader Severus to 
have preceded Tatian, but Eusebius, Theodoret, 
and Jerome make him Tatian’s successor. These 
latter authorities are followed by most ecclesias- 
tical historians, and the silence of Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus regarding Severus renders the later 
date most probable. But of his history nothing 
is known. 

The system of Tatian as regards the Deity and 
the powers emanating from Him was identical, or 
nearly so, with the system of Valentinus. [Valen- 
tinians. Tatianists.] From the brief notices 
which have come down to us, Severus appears 
to have exchanged this elaborate system for a 
simpler one founded upon that of the Ophites 
and Sethians. For Epiphanius [Hcer. xlv.] 
ascribes to the Severians a belief in the well- 
known Gnostic power Ialdabaoth, who appears 
in the Ophite system as the first offspring of 
By thus and Ennoia [Iren. i. 30], The Severians 
held that Ialdabaoth was a great ruler of the 
powers, that from him sprung the Devil : that 
the Devil being east down to the earth in the 
form of a serpent produced the vine, whose 
snake-like tendrils indicate its* origin : that the 
Devil also created woman and the lower half 
of man. Ialdabaoth was the Demiurge of the 
Ophites, the first descendant of the first man 
(Anthropos), for so they called the manifestations 
of power from the Bythus of the Deity. After 
him were six others in succession ; to whom be- 
longed, and among whom v~ere distributed, the 
prophets of the Old Testament. These several 
and successive generations were so many steps of 
degradation ; a notion taken, as the names were 
taken, from the Cabbala. But the Severians ap- 
pear to have arrived at the same conclusion at 
one step, making the Devil the immediate off- 
spring of Ialdabaoth. And they divided the 
work of the Demiurge between Ialdabaoth and 
the Devil, as between good and evil powers. 

The origin of these extraordinary and blasphe' 
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nious fictions is not far to seek. Men of ascetic 
temperament, striving, perhaps sincerely, hut with 
unchaste nod and unlmmhled intellects, to attain 
to innocency ; oppressed by the contemplation of 
the intermixture of good and evil in the world ; 
perplexed by speculations on the origin of evil, 
which were the source of early heresy; and sur- 
rounded by other speculations of heathen and 
Cabbalistic philosophy, were led to believe that 
the world was created by different principles, by 
powers of different natures. The mind of man, 
his reason and conscience, were referred to bene- 
ficent powers, bis senses and appetites to inferior 
and noxious powers. The evils of the world 
were seen to arise mainly from the passions 
of intemperance and lust. And as in the first 
transgression, Adam referred his sin to the gift of 
live, so they lightened their sin to themselves by 
representing wine and women, not their own lusts, 
as tempters. These were thought therefore to be 
the work of ail imperfect, an evil creator. This 
train of thought was embodied in the allegory 
(for it can hardly he looked upon in any other 
light), that man from the head to the navel was 
framed by the beneficent power, thence down- 
wards by the evil power ; that woman and the 
vine were created by the evil Demiurge. 

Eusebius states that the Severians made use of 
the Law and Prophets and Gospels, giving them a 
peculiar interpretation, but abused the Apostle 
Paul, and rejected bis Epistles, rejecting also 
the Acts of the Apostles [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 
29]. Augustine, oil the other hand, states that 
they rejected the Old Testament [Aug. liter. xxiv.]. 
It may be that both these statements are too 
hastily generalized from partial data : that as the 
Ophites distributed the prophets among their 
seven gradually deteriorating powers, so the 
Severians divided them between Ialdabaoth and 
his evil olfspring. In estimating the force of 
Eusebius’ words there must be borne in mind 
also the habit of the Cabbalistic Gnostics to 
appeal to the Old Testament. 

The tenet of the creation of the world by an 
inferior Demiurge presupposes the inherent evil 
<>f matter, and it is a natural deduction from 
this to deny the resurrection of the body. The 
Severians followed out their principle to this 
conclusion, according to Augustine [liter, xxiv.]. 
Natalis Alexander, resting on Eusebius’ statement 
that they admitted the authority of the Law and 
tin Prophets, denies the probability of Augustine’s 
r< port. Put the peculiar interpretations which 
Eusebius tells of will well admit the rejection of 
the resurrection of the body. The Severians, it 
need hardly be added, were DoeeUe, as were the 
1 atianists. Later still appeared another party 
among t lie Eneratitcs who renounced all property. 
[A POT ACT ICS.] 

SLYER IANS. [PlITriAUTOLA TRJ-'.] 

SHAh i'ESPL RY. [Rationalists.] 

SHAKERS. A name given to the early 
Quakers. Ihey are thus called “Shakers or 
Quakers” by the continuator of Pagitt’s Ilercsio- 
graphy, who wrote about the year 1GG1. [IVdtt’s 
Ifcrcsinrjr. 241, ed. 1GG2.] 
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SHAKERS or SHAKING QUAKERS. An 
American sect founded by an English emigrant 
named Ann Lee, about the year 177G. Their 
general character is very similar to that of the 
Quakers, but they use a peculiar vibratory dance 
in their religious services, of a similar fanatic 
kind with the custom of the Jumpers, from which 
they take their distinctive name. They also 
assume the titles of “The United Society of 
Relievers” and “The Millennial Church.” 

About the year 1747 some Lancashire Quakers, 
who had become disciples of the Camisards, 
formed themselves into a society, professing to be 
influenced by no creed or custom in use among 
Christians, but to be governed from time to time 
as the Spirit of God should dictate. The original 
leader of this society was Jane A Yard ley, and two 
other leading members of it were a Manchester 
man and his wife named Townley. Ann Lee, 
daughter of a Manchester blacksmith [a.d. 1736- 
1784], was drawn over to the society by the 
Townleys when she was about twenty-two years of 
age, when she bad become the wife of a black- 
smith named Abraham Stanley. Some years after- 
wards, in 1770, she was elected by the members of 
their society as their “ spiritual Mother in Christ,” 
in consequence of a supposed special revelation 
which she had received : and from that time she 
was always known, as she is still remembered, by 
the name of “ Mother Ann.” 

This woman, who earned her living by pre- 
paring beaver’s fur for the batters, professed to 
work miracles and to speak with tongues, as the 
Irviugite women professed to do sixty years 
afterwards. Put she also seems to have made a 
blasphemous, or a mad, claim to divinity, saying 
to those who addressed her as they would have 
addressed an ordinary person, “ I am Ann the 
Word.” In the year 1776 she emigrated to 
America in company with her husband and some 
relatives, who acknowledged her pretensions ; 
and the family, numbering about ten persons, 
settled at AVatervliet, seven miles from Albany. 
Here the number of the Mother’s followers began 
rapidly to increase : but the founder of the sect 
died in the year 1784; her place being taken by 
James AVhitaker, one of the Lancashire men, 
and afterwards by an American Paptist preacher 
named Lather Joseph. Since the death of Lather 
Joseph in 1796, two men and two women have 
been elected in regular succession as the “min- 
istry” of the sect; but it is a superstition of 
the Shakers that Ann Lee is still with them in an 
invisible form, and hence her successors are only 
considered as her deputies and representatives. 

Dr. Dwight became acquainted with the 
Shakers in January 1783, when he was detained 
at one of their settlements by a snow-storm, “In 
their worship,” he says, “ these people sang in 
what they called an 4 unknown tongue.’ It was 
a succession of unmeaning sounds frequently re- 
peated, half-articulated, and plainly gotten by 
heart, for they all uttered the same sounds in suc- 
cession. . . . They practised many contortions of 
the body and distortions of the countenance. The 
gesticulations of the women were violent, and had 
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been practised so often and in such a degree as to 
have lixed their features in an unnatural position ; 
made them goggle-eyed, suffused their eyes with 
blood, covered their faces with sicky paleness, and 
made them appear like persons just escaped, 
or rather just escaping, from a violent disease. 
The motions of the uiqii were very moderate, and 
seemed rather to be condescendingly than ear- 
nestly made ” [Dwight’s Travels \ . 

The principal settlement of the Shakers is now 
at New Lebanon, a city of their own creation, 
which they began to build soon after Mother 
Aim’s death ; but they have seventeen branches 
of the community in several other places in the 
United States, and altogether they are said to be 
about 6000 in number. They repudiate the use 
of sacraments, alleging that all external ordinances 
were superseded when Christianity was established 
in the world. They also consider that true 
Christianity was never taught between the Apos- 
tolic age and the rise of their sect. Although 
they do not impose celibacy as a necessary rule, 
married couples do not continue to live in their 
settlement. 

A modern writer describes their worship at the 
present time in the following words : “ The men 
and women, all clad in grey cloth and wearing 
list slippers, occupied distinct positions in the 
place of meeting. A short extemporaneous address 
was delivered by an elder of the party, who re- 
minded his auditory of the mercies they had all 
experienced during the past week, and bade them 
therefore unite with him in ‘ cheerful expressions 
of gratitude to their heavenly Benefactor.’ Upon 
the conclusion of this brief exhortation, twelve 
of the company arranged themselves in two lines, 
back to back, in the centre of the apartment ; the 
rest of the congregation stood up in couples 
around them, the men forming one segment of the 
circle, the women the other. Thereupon those in 
the middle commenced singing in a loud voice 
some doggrel verses to a very lively tune : — - 

‘ 1 love to dance and love to sing, 

And, oh ! I love my Maker : 

I love to dance and love to sing, 

And love to he a Shaker,’ etc. 

The several couples, perpetually smiling or gig- 
gling at each other, and flapping their hands in 
mid-air, accompanied this strange kind of psal- 
mody by a quick but monotonous shuffling of 
their feet, being an apology for a dance. This 
grotesque scene was prolonged to an hour and a 
half, at the end of which time the company dis- 
persed to their homes ” [Notes and Queries , 2nd 
ser. xii. 366]. 

The tenets of the Shakers are set forth by 
themselves, in very mystical language, in “ The 
Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing,” and in 
“ A Summary View of the Millennial Church.” 
SIFBIDENSES. [Siscidenses.] 

SIMONIANS. The earliest of those philoso- 
phical heretics who ultimately acquired the name 
of Gnostics, and who owed their origin to the 
antichristian influence and teaching of Simon 
Magus during the thirty or forty years that fol- 
lowed our Lord’s Ascension, 
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The personal history of Simon Magus is very 
obscure, but some few facts respecting him are to 
be drawn from the pages of the New Testament 
and of early Christian writers. He must have 
been contemporary with the period of our Lord’s 
earthly life and ministry, at least for many years; 
for within about a year of the Ascension St. Luke 
represents him as having “long time” had influ- 
ence among the Samaritans, using sorcery, be- 
witching them, and giving out that he was some 
great one, so that “ they all gave heed ” to him, 
“ from the least even to the greatest, sayiug, This 
man is the great power of God.” There is no 
record that Simon ever came within the range of 
Christ’s teaching, or of that of any of the Apostles 
or Evangelists until after the personal ministry of 
our Lord had ceased. But when Philip the dea- 
con preached “ the things concerning the king- 
dom of God and the Name of Jesus Christ” among 
the Samaritans, Simon Magus was among those 
who believed and were baptized; and, continuing 
for a time Avith Philip, the sorcerer himself was 
astonished at “ the miracles and signs which were 
done.” This astonishment at powers which so 
evidently exceeded his own was increased when 
he saw a still greater miracle follow from the sub- 
sequent ministrations of the Apostles Peter and 
John, whose hands having been laid upon the 
baptized Samaritans, “they received the Holy 
Ghost,” Whose presence was manifested by some 
evident token, similar perhaps to those signs 
which had been seen and heard on the Day of 
Pentecost, or those which were afterwards mani- 
fested at Joppa and Ephesus. This great wonder 
excited Simon’s ambition to exercise the same 
power as the Apostles, and he offered money to 
Peter and John to purchase the power of them. 
The reply of St. Peter stamped such bargaining 
for “ the gift of God” as a heinous crime, to 
which in subsequent times the name of “simony” 
was given, from the name of him by whom it was 
first committed. But the words of the Apostle 
seem to point to something beyond this particular 
crime, as if Simon, who is declared to be “in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,” was 
still in heart the sorcerer, although he had be- 
lieved in the kingdom of God and the Name of 
Jesus, and had been made a Christian by bap- 
tism [Acts viii. 9-21]. Justin" Martyr, writing 
about a century after this event, sa} T s that Simon, 
whom he calls a native of the Samaritan village 
Gitto, “did mighty acts of magic” at Pome in 
the time of Claudius Caesar [a.d. 41-54]. Irenaeus, 
writing about thirty years later than Justin [a.d. 
182-188], says that Simon, “not putting faith in 
God a whit the more,” set himself eagerly to con- 
tend against the Apostles, in order that he him- 
self might seem to be a wonderful being, and 
applied himself with still greater zeal to the study 
of the whole magic art, that he might the better 
bewilder and overpower multitudes of men.” Both 
J ustin Martyr and Irenceus declare that the 
sorcerer was honoured as a god ; and the former 
twice tells the Emperor Antoninus Pius, to whom 
he addressed his first Apology, that “as a god he 
was honoured by you,” meaning the Eomans, 
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“ with a statue, which statue was erected on tho 
liver Tiber, between the two bridges, and boro 
this inscription in the language of* Koine, 1 Sinioni 
l)eo Saneto.’” This statue is said by lrencens to 
have been set up by Claudius Ctvsar, and is also 
spoken of by Tertullian. 1 Justin Martyr adds 
that “almost all the Samaritans, and a few even 
of other nations, worship him, and acknowledge 
him as the first god” [Justin ^Nlart. ApoJ. I. xxvi. 
lvi. Iren. adt\ liar, xxiii. Tertull. Apol. xiii.]. 

From Simon Magus, according to Irenaais, “all 
sorts of heresies derive their origin,” and it has 
been the constant tradition of Christian writers 
that heresies at least began with him. The short 
account given of his opinions by Jrenams, how- 
ever, left much mystery around the particular 
heresy which was propagated by Simon himself, 
and although it was clearly seen that there were 
some links of connection between it and the later 
Gnostic heresies, it was not possible to follow up 
the connection in any detail. The recent dis- 
covery of “ The Refutation of all Heresies,” a work 
written by liippolytus early in the third century, 
lias thrown much more light on the subject, and 
especially by giving us a summary of a work by 
Simon Magus himself, “Tho Great Announce- 
ment, a Revelation of the Voice and Flame recog- 
nisable by means of Intellectual apprehension of 
the great indefinite Power,” in which his system 
was set forth. 

That system was one of thorough and un- 
flinching Pantheism. He introduced into his very 
definition of the Divine Nature that Its substance 
is exhibited in material things. He ascribed the 
formation of the world to certain portions of the 
Divine Fulness, iEons, thus exhibiting themselves 
in act and energy, so as to become perceptible to 
the senses of men. According to this system the 
Divine Power resides potentially, and may he 
manifested actually, in the person of each indivi- 
dual man. A further development of the theory 
of emanations was devised, to bring within his 
reach the claim to he himself the “great power 
of Gud,” and his pretensions to this title were 
supported by magic. 

The statement of Irenceus relates exclusively 
to this latter part of this system [Iren. adv. 
/fans, i. 23]. It is precisely the part by which 
Simon would ho commonly known. Of the 
farmer part, or the system itself, we have a full 
description in liippolytus [Hippol. Ref at. liter. 
vi. 2-13], taken from Simon’s own work. From 
these authorities the following account of the 
heresy is to he drawn. 

The originating principle of the universe is 
lire: for it is written, “God is a consuming 
lire.” 2 Of the principle of this Fire is begotten 

1 In the year 1574 a not large fragment of marble was 
•lug up in the island in the Tiber, Inning engraved upon 
it a dedication of something not specified, to the Sabine 
god Scmo Sanctis, in an inscription beginning “Seinoni 
San CO Deb,” by Sextus Poinpeius. This has been asso- 
ciated by some writers with the statement of Justin 
Martyr, but it the latter had made so glaring a mistake 
about a conspicuous public statue he would have been 
covered with ridicule, and Irenceus would not have re- 
peated the story. [See Burton’s Bamptou Lccturcs y 374.] 

a The comment of ITiuimlvtus upon Simon’s use of this 
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t lie Logos, in which exists the Indefinite Power, 
the Power of the Godhead, the image of which 
Power is the Spirit of God, "Which was wafted 
over the water. A favourable interpretation 
might reduce this to a statement of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. Put the confounding of 
the creature with the Creator occurs, as we shall 
see, in the description of the Spirit as the image 
of the Indefinite Power. Neither can we sub- 
stitute, as is done in some modern histories, “God 
dwelling in Light which no man can approach 
unto ” for the originating Fire, without a virtual 
suppression of the blasphemous errors connected 
with this latter name. Simon goes on to state 
that the Indefinite Power, which is Fire, is not a 
simple and nncompounded essence (as Fire is held 
to he by those who make it one of the four 
simple, unalterable elements by the varied com- 
binations of which all things are produced), hut of 
a twofold nature, having a secret part and a mani- 
fest part, the secret hidden in the manifest, and 
the manifest deriving its being from the secret. 
These, liippolytus remarks, are what Aristotle 
denotes by “potentiality” and “energy/* or 
what Plato styles “intelligible” and “sensible.” 
The manifest portion of the original Fire com- 
prises in itself all material things, and the whole 
Fire is a treasury or fountain of things intelligible 
and sensible. 

Having by this general assumption prepared 
the way for his cosmogony, Simon proceeds as 
follows. He supposes that portions of the Divine 
Fulness can act as separate powers, and that 
the Logos takes and employs six such portions, 
iEons. These are called Hoots, and that primary 
ones, of the originating principle of generation. 
They are in pairs, Mind and Intelligence, Voice 
and Name, Ratiocination and Reflection [Noes 

kcu €7rtVota, ‘Pcoidy ko.i oroyaa, Aoytcr/xos xai kv6v~ 
filler is]. In them resides, co-existently, the entire 
Indefinite Power, potentially with regard to these 
“ secret” portions of the Divine Substance, actu- 
ally when the images of these portions are formed 
by material embodiment. For Mind and Intelli- 
gence becoming “manifest” are Heaven and 
Earth, Voice and Name are Sun and Moon, 
Ratiocination and Reflection are Air and 
Water. The Indefinite Power becomes then 
the seventh actual Power, the Spirit of God 
wafted over the water, which reduces all things 
to order. 

The Logos, which employs these divine 
agencies, roots, or iEons, in which resides the 
Indefinite Power, is described as lie who stood, 
stands, and will stand, liippolytus pointed out 
that these words might be used of Christ, in a 
Catholic sense, to mean “ who was, is, and is to 
come;” and some commentators, apparently mis- 
understanding liippolytus* remark, have attri- 
buted this meaning to the words as used by 
Simon. But Simon interprets them otherwise, 
“He has stood above in unbegotten power. He 
stands below, when in the stream of water He 

text is to the elFeet that Moses in these words does not 
describe the nature of God’s Substance, but the nature 
of its operation on all who are subject to His wroth. 
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was begotten in a likeness. lie is to stand above, 
beside the blessed Indefinite Power, if lie be 
fashioned into an image.” The /Eons employed 
by Him are male and female, these general terms 
describing the Divine Mind, or its portions as re- 
flecting upon itself, and as reflected upon ; or as 
the articulating power and the utterance. The 
active or male of these /Eons is from above, the 
passive or female from below; and their union 
generates all things. “The Logos, frequently look- 
ing to the things that are being generated from 
Mind and Intelligence, that is, from Heaven and 
Earth, exclaims, ‘Hear, 0 heavens, and give ear, 
0 earth, for the Lord hath spoken/ He who 
utters these words is the seventh Power, He who 
stood, stands, and will stand/’ 

The first pair of roots or /Eons, to which is 
assigned priority, and apparently primacy, is re- 
ferred to the first three days’ work in the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. Clearly too the second 
pair is to be referred to the fourth day, the third 
pair to the fifth and sixth days. Voice and Name 
are stated to be Sun and Moon, Patiocination and 
Reflection are Air and Water. Sun and Moon 
may be represented as from above and below, 
Active and Passive, the Giver and the Receiver, 
Powers by which mundane things are generated. 
The productions from Air and Water on the fifth 
and sixth days correspond to the conceptions of 
Ratiocination and Reflection. A little ingenious 
word-play will make out a very tolerable analogy. 
All these generations of the six days are reduced 
to order by the seventh or Indefinite Power, the 
Spirit which contains all things in itself, an image 
from an incorruptible form. 

The arrangements of this pantheistic* cosmogony 
being effected, there occurs a vestige of Creation. 
The Deity proceeded to form man, taking clay 
from the earth. He formed him not uncom- 
pounded, but twofold, according to His own 
image. The image is the Spirit, and whoever is 
not fashioned into a figure of this will perish with 
the world, inasmuch as he continues only po- 
tentially, and does not exist actually. There 
exists in every man therefore in a latent con- 
dition that which is incorruptible, potentially, 
that is, not actually; and this is He who stood, 
stands, and is to stand. He is to stand (accord- 
ing to the words quoted above) when He shall be 
fashioned into an image. It appears then that 
every man may become, not a member of Christ 
by having the Spirit of Christ, but an embodi- 
ment of the Logos; an “image,” that is, of the 
Logos, a conversion of the “secret” portion of 
the Divine Power into the “ manifest.” 

It remained then to shew how this power, latent 
in all men, was manifested and brought into action 
in Simon, how he was made the image of the 
Logos. 1 There was excogitated for this purpose 

1 Before the publication of the Refutation of all Heresies 
there was a difficulty regarding the interpretation of a 
well-known passage of Ignatius, Aoyo$ aiStos, oi/K and 

irpoeXdwv [ad Magnes. viii.j. Many thought that 
the Gnostic Sige could not be referred to. See Pearson, 
Vindic . Ignat, ii. 4 ; Bull, Def. Fid. Niccn. iii. 1, 4-7 , 
Ittigius, de Hceres. I. vi. 5; Jacobson, Pair. Apost., Not. 
in loe. The difficulty is removed by the appearance of 
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a further development of the theory of emana- 
tions, by which the pretensions of his paramour 
Helena to be a female /Eon might tally with his 
own pretensions to be the image of the Logos, 
and mark him, to the exclusion of others, as that 
image. This is told by Hippolytus in the 
thirteenth chapter, and his account is to the 
following effect. After the formation of the 
world, in the power of the ensuing Sige, the two 
lower pairs of /Eons are resumed into the superior 
or primary pair Nous and Eunoia. Nous and 
Ennoia are thus represented as offshoots from all 
the /Eons. The medium of their union is the 
Power that sustains and nourishes all things — He 
who stands. The action of the Divine Mind as 
subject upon itself as object, the union that is 
of Nous with Ennoia, is the begetting of the 
Logos. Consequently, when these were embodied 
as images, a female represented Ennoia, and 
Simon might represent himself as the Power of 
God, either as the Father in the person of the 
superior /Eon, or the Logos, who is one with the 
Father. These doctrines of the Great Announce- 
ment confirm and make intelligible the statement 
of Irenams, that Simon taught : “ It was himself 
who appeared among the Jews as the Son, but 
descended in Samaria as the Father, while he 
came to other nations in the character of the 
Holy Spirit” [Iren. adv. Hcer. i. 23]. 2 In 
Simon’s system the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
are confused, and it was open to him, professing 
himself to be the Power of God, to assume the 
name of any one of the Three. He said precisely 
the same thing of Jesus Christ [Hipp. Ref ut. 
Hcer. vi. 14]. 3 Irenceus continues that Simon 
declared Helena to be the first conception of his 
mind, (i.e. as God,) the mother of all ; that she, 
leaping forth from him and comprehending the 
will of her father, descended to the lower regions 
of space, and generated angels and powers by 
whom the world was formed (there is a variation 
here from the teaching of the Announcement, 
which will be noticed presently); that these 
angels ruled ill the world they had made, and 
through jealousy detained Helena or Ennoia 
among them; that she was shut up in a human 
body, and appeared in one female form after 
another. 4 

This leads us to our Lord’s place in Simon’s 
system. The world being ill managed by the 
angels, Jesus was transformed, and being assimi- 

tlie term in the Great Announcement, and few will now 
doubt that Ignatius does refer to the Gnostic Sige. 

2 Burton, writing before Hippolytus’ treatise was dis- 
covered, thought these statements of Irenreus to be in- 
credible [ Bampton Lectures , iv. pp. 1 06„ 107J Upon which 
Mill remarked, that there is nothing in such statements 
which should appear so incredible in itself to any who 
have seen precisely the same statements in heathen 
pantheists as to necessitate any critical method for ex- 
plaining away the apparent absurdity [On Panth. Prin- 
ciples, i. 18]. 

3 It thus appears that those who have charged Simon 
with Sabellianism are correct [Burton, note 46, p. 389]. 

4 See Tertullian, de Anima , p. 337, ed. 1641. Helena 
was called Luna, the female /Eon of the second pair. 
The Simonians were sometimes called Helenians from 
their worship of Helena [Celsus in Origen c. Cel. p. 272, 
Spencer. See Spencer’s note]. 
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lated to the rulers, ami powers, and angels, came for 
the purpose of restoration. Only in appearance, not 
in reality, was He a man, and in appearance only 
lie su tiered. [PocKTJi.] He appeared in Jmlaxi 
as Son, in Samaria as Father, among the Gentiles 
as Holy Spirit. 1 Origen’s words, therefore, that 
the Simonians hy no means confess Jesus to he 
the Son of God, but say that Simon is the power 
of God [Grig, eontr. Cels. v. p. 272, Spencer’s 
ed. 1077], are vended by the confusion of the 
Persons, by the denial of the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, as well as by the subsequent superseding 
of Jesus by Simon. 

A difference between Irenmus and “ the An- 
nouncement” was noticed just now, namely, that 
Ironseus states the doctrine to be that the world- 
making angels sprang from Ennoia, while the 
Announcement states that the Logos took roots 
of the originating principle, of which roots Ennoia 
was one. It will be noticed too that the Simo- 
nian disregard of the prophets [Iren. culv. Her. 
i. 23 ; llipp. Re fat. liter, vi. 14] is not very con- 
sistent with the appeals to the prophets in the 
earlier part of the Announcement [see Hipp. vi. 
eh. v. quoting Isaiah, ix. quoting Proverbs and 
Jeremiah, xi. quoting Isaiah]. 2 IS T ow Irenaeus’ 
23rd chapter has so strong a resemblance to the 
quotations from the Announcement in Hippo! y- 
tus’ 14th chapter, as to make one think that 
Irenaeus used the Announcement. Why then 
did he omit all notice of the theory of its 
earlier parti Is it that the former part was 
really earlier, written before Simon Magus ab- 
jured Christianity, that the later chapters (as 
they have every appearance of being) were an 
afterthought, that again the earlier doctrine was 
changed into the more Gnostic doctrine of the 
generation of /Eons from Ennoia, and that this 
final stage is described hy Irenaeus? 3 This sup- 
position of a more complete Gnosticism adopted 
at a later time hy Simon is almost implied in the 
assertion that Simon introduced the distinction 
between the Supreme Being and the Creator. 
[See Iren. i. 27; Greg. Xazian. Orcd. de Tlierovy- 
mo; August, de lice res. I. i. ; Ittigius, I. ii. 11.] 
The cosmogony of the Announcement scarcely 
hears out the assertion. But the assertion may 
have been made in consequence of the develop- 
ment of Simon’s doctrine hy others. 

Such was the system of Simon. The correct- 
ness of the opinion of Epiphanius will he allowed 
that the heresy is not properly classed with those 
that hear the name of Christ [Epiph. Hcer. xxi. 
1]. The Simonians protended to be Christians 
that they might insinuate themselves into the 
Church ; and many caught in their wickedness 

1 See Theodore t. Dialog. 11. vol. iv. p. 52, ed. 1612. 

2 See, however, Burtons remark that the Gnostics re- 
jecting the Jewish Scriptures still appealed to them iu 
support of their own doctrine ; and his anticipation that 
it their writings hod come down to us we should find 
them arguing that though the prophets were not inspired 
hy the Suprenm God they still could not help giving 
utterance to truths [pp. 30-40]. 

* Augustine writes that Simon denied the resurrection 
of the llesh. It is doubtful whether such a denial can 
be inferred from Hipp. vi. 9, and there is no definite 
statement quoted from the Announcement. 
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were excommunicated [Euseb. 11 1st. Bed. ii. 1 
and 13]. 

The pretensions of Simon were supported hy 
the delusions of magic, and magic in several forms 
was practised by the sect. There is nothing un- 
reasonable or unscriptural in supposing that 
supernatural agencies, the power of evil spirits, 
may have been permitted to enter into those 
delusions. Such a supposition does not involve 
the subjection of those powers to the will of man. 
'Dict. of Theology, Magic.] Our Lord’s words, 
’Matt. xxiv. 24-2G] that false prophets and false 
Christs shall arise, who shall shew great signs and 
wonders, surely must refer to something more than 
the impositions of jugglers. 

The statement made hy Iremeus respecting the 
lewdness of the sect is confirmed by the “ Great 
Announcement ” itself, which speaks of pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes as “ sanctifying 
one another” .[Hippol. Refat. liter, vi. 14. ]N T ico- 

LAITANES ]. 4 

Of the numbers of this sect Justin Martyr 
writes, as has been already said, that almost all 
the Samaritans and a few even of other nations 
worship Simon. Simon had been much honoured 
in Lome. But this did not continue long, for 
his influence fell before St. Peter’s preaching 
[Euseb. Hist. Bed. ii. 14]. Origen writes about 
a.d. 240, that not thirty of Simon’s followers 
could be found in the whole world [Orig. eontr . 
Cels. i. 57]. 5 The progress of Gnosticism brought 
the Simonians into sects named from other 
leaders. 

By almost universal consent Simon is regarded 
as the first propagator in the Church, but acting 
from without, of principles which developed into 
Gnosticism. 6 Erom the Simonians, writes Iremeus, 
knowledge, falsely so called, received its beginning 
[Iren. culv. Hcer. i. 23]. Ilippolytus identifies the 
Eoots of Simon’s system with the iEons of Valen- 
tinus [Hippol. Refat. Hcer. vi. 15]. This remark 
points out the transition from Simon’s system to 
that of Valentinus. Simon rejected the notion 
of absolute creation, from an adoption doubtless 
of the common heathen tenet, that nothing can 
come from nothing. But instead of asserting an 
independent eternity of matter, he asserted matter 
to he the manifestation of the Divine Substance. 
In the formation of the world he retained the 
agency of the Logos, who took the roots of the 
Divine Substance, which roots produced all 
things hy generation. This is doubtless very 
different from the tenets of developed Gnosticism, 
in which the world-making angels act independ- 
ently of the Supreme Being : still, the notion of 
absolute creation being once rejected, it was easy 
to drop the agency of the Logos, or to reduce the 
character of the Logos to that of an inferior /Eon, 
and to represent the roots of the Divine Sub- 
stance as emanations from that substance. 

4 See Bunsen’s Ilippolytus , i. 47, 48. And for the 
meaning of the name Prunicus given to Helena see 
Epiphanius, Hcer. xxv. (Nicolaites) sec. 4. 

6 Regarding the denial of this by Mosheim and others 
see Burton, p. 85, etc. 

6 The testimony is strong that Simon’s opinions were 
taken up by Menander [Burton, p. 27]. 
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This, it appears, was the change made by 
Valentinus in the connection, first effected by 
Simon, of Christianity with Gnosticism. The 
necessity for the change lay in the adoption of a 
different tenet concerning matter. Valentinus, if 
not asserting broadly the full Gnostic tenet that 
matter is itself essentially evil, at least attributes 
to it a. resistance to the pervading principle of 
Divine life, so as to be capable of producing evil. 
[Valentini ans.] This was not consistent with 
the Simonian representation of matter as the 
manifestation of the Divine Substance. It was 
necessary to have recourse in the formation of 
the world to an inferior Demiurge. 

The Simonian confusion of the creature with 
the Creator led to the denial of the existence of 
evil in the outward acts of the creature, and must 
have lain, doetrinally, at the root of their hor- 
rible excesses. The Gnostics, holding that matter 
was essentially evil, could consistently teach the 
necessity of austerity and mortification of the 
flesh : and some did so teach. 

Again, the Platonic tenet, that there are 
heavenly archetypes or ideas of all earthly things, 
appears to be in its strongest form in the first 
principle of the Simonian cosmogony, in which 
Heaven and Earth are outward manifestations of 
Mind and Intelligence. It would be possible to 
introduce this tenet in a modified form into 
Gnosticism by supposing the world-creating 
angels to be reflexes of the Supreme Mind, and 
matter to be unresisting: 1 but Gnosticism in 
general held that the Demiurge proceeded from 
the highest God only at an infinite distance, and 
was as incapable of willing the perfect as of 
restraining the opposition of matter [Gieseler, 
Com p. Eccl . Hist. i. 137]. In the unreality of 
our Lord’s body Simon and the great bulk of the 
Gnostics agreed. 2 Thus Simon, adding to his 
Samaritan education an initiation into the Cab- 
bala and its magic as a student at Alexandria, (for 
on this point the statement of the Clementine 
Homilies [ii. 22] is so probable that it may be 
accepted,) learning something of Christianity from 
Philip, soon set himself up as a rival of the Jesus 
Whom he had abjured; and lost his life, if the 
narrative of Hippolytus may be received, in an 
attempt to exhibit in his own person (by being 
buried alive) a resurrection, the reality of which, 
in the case of Jesus Christ, he denied [Hippol. 
Ref ut Hcer. vi. 15]. 3 * * 

1 Tlie Alexandrian Gnostics employed, but only as an 
insecure guide, a representation which was borrowed 
from the Platonic doctrine of ideas, that the visible 
world,- with its germs of life, is only an image and im- 
pression of the world of light [Gieseler, Compand, i. 138]. 

2 Hammond (of course, for he finds Gnosticism every- 
where) interprets 2 Thess. ii. 8 of Simon Magus. See 
Comm, in loc. and Piss. Prima Procem. de Antich. cap. 
ix., Works , iv. p. 732. The idea of Antichrist is a power 
within the Church, acting in the name of Christ, but 
against Christ. Simon, while within the Church, may 
have been one of the types or earlier manifestations of 
Antichrist, but during the chief part of his course he was 
without the Church. 

3 The other story of his death in an attempt to fly 

dates from Arnobius. Probably both stories are fabu- 

lous. 
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SIMOX1AXS. ST. [Positivists. Social- 
ists.] 

SIOXITES. A small community which at- 
tracted some attention in Xorway in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. They called them- 
selves Sionites, as professing to set forth the reign 
of the King of Sion, with Whom they claimed to 
be in such close communion that their acts were 
identified with His : but they also took the name 
of “ strangers and pilgrims.” It was their custom 
to wear long beards, a linen girdle — analogous to 
a custom of the Phundaites — and to have the 
word “ Sion,” with some mystical character, em- 
broidered in red on their sleeves. They gave 
passports to persons whom they charged to aid 
in establishing the Kingdom of Sion ; but causing 
some trouble to the Government by these “ Fifth 
Monarchy” ideas, they were exiled from Bragernes 
in the year 1743 and obliged to settle at Altona. 
One of their number, George Klein ow, professed 
to be a prophet, and under his guidance they 
repudiated the baptism of their converts, and re- 
baptized them when they entered their com- 
munity. Christian VI. eventually issued orders 
for dissolving the community on account of its 
disobedience to the laws, and its pretensions of 
setting up a kingdom which claimed to be in- 
dependent of them. [Gregoire’s Hist, des Sedes 
Relig.] 

SIPHOBI. A sect is found under this name 
in Gennadius Massiliensis, but it is supposed to 
be a misreading for Saccopiiori. [Gennad. Massil. 
De. Ecd. Dogmat. s. 

SISCIDEXSES. A sect of the Waldenses 
which is mentioned by Beinerius as agreeing 
with them in everything except that they received 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist [Eeiner. contr. 
Waldens . in Rlbl. Max. Lugd. xxv. 266 f.]. 
Gieseler thinks that their name is properly spelt 
Sifridenses, and that they took it from some local 
leader named Sifried. [Gieseler, Comp. Ecd. Hist. 
iii. 44G, n. G, Clark’s ed.] 

SIX PEIXCIPLE BAPTISTS. The oldest 
sect of American Baptists, claiming descent from 
the original settlement of Eoger Williams at 
Providence in Bhode Island, in the year 1G30. 
The full name which they gave to themselves is 
“ The Ancient Order of the Six Principles of the 
Doctrine of Christ and His Apostles.” The six 
principles are those mentioned in the first three 
verses of the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, namely, Bepentance from dead works, 
Faith towards God, the Doctrine of Baptisms, 
Laying on of hands, Resurrection of the dead, 
and Eternal judgment. The doctrine of Baptisms 
they explain as referring to the baptism of St. 
John, the baptism of the Hoi} 7 Ghost at Pente- 
cost, the baptism of Christ’s sufferings, and 
Christian baptism by immersion. The laying 
on of hands ” is interpreted of the rite of Con- 
firmation, which (administered by themselves) is 
required as a strict rule of communion among 
them, none being admitted who lias not been 
“ under hands.” The sect numbers about 5000 
members, chiefly among the uneducated class of 
country-people. 
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SKOPTZr. A name signifying “eunuchs,” 
given to a Russian sect of the Bezpopoftsohin 
Dissenters, and derived from their practice of 
self-mutilation, which they supposed to be war- 
ranted by Scripture [Matt. xix. 12]. 

The general characteristic of this sect of 
fanatics, even among those who do not adopt 
this extreme course of action, is one of self- 
mortification and asceticism. They perform self- 
imposed penances, such as flagellation, wearing 
hair-cloth shirts and iron chains aiul crosses. 
They profess great respect for Peter III., the 
murdered husband of the Empress Catharine 
[a.d. 17G2], of whom they keep pictures in their 
houses, in which he is represented with a scarlet 
handkerchief tied round his right knee, (which is 
supposed to bo one of their masonic signs,) ami 
whom they expect to revisit the earth as the true 
Messiah, and, having rung the great bell of the 
Church of the Ascension in Moscow, to summon 
the elect, and reign over all the true Skoptzi. 
They are noted for their anxiety to procure con- 
verts, and he who gains twelve is dignified with 
the title of Apostle. Their chief peculiarities of 
practice and doctrine are the rejection of the 
resurrection of the body, a refusal to observe 
Sunday, and the substitution of certain rites 
invented by themselves in lieu of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. They call themselves “ Kara- 
blik,” which means “ a small ship/ 5 and Baron 
Haxthausen, travelling in Russia in the earlier 
part of the present century, and attending one 
of their places of worship, heard a hymn of which 
the following is a translation : 

“ Hold together, ye crew ; 

Let not the ship go down in the storm, 

The Holy Ghost is with us ! 

Fear not the breakers nor the storm, 

Our Father and Christ is with us! 

His mother Akulina Ivanovna is with us! 

He will come, Fie will appear, 

He will ring the great bell of the Uspenski ; (the 
Church of the Ascension in Moscow.) 

He will call together the faithful crew, 

He will set up masts which never fall, 

He will spread sails which never rend, 

He will set a rudder which steers safely. 

He is near us ! He is with us ! 

He casts anchor in a secure harbour ; 

"We are landed ; we are landed. 

The Holy Ghost is with us ! 

The Holy Ghost is near us ! 

The Holy Ghost is in us!” 

They are a numerous sect, in some governments, 
as that of Orel, comprising whole villages, and 
they have many adherents among the jewellers 
and goldsmiths of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
oilier large towns. 

SMVTONITE CONTROVERSY. A dis- 
pute which arose in the Secession Kirk about 
the middle of the eighteenth century respecting 
the elevation of the Elements in celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. One of the ministers of° that 
body, Mr. Smyton of Kilmaurs, considered such 
elevation an essential part of the ordinance, and 
pressed its authoritative enactment, hut the 
Synod determined (with an unusual tolerance 
of variety) that it should be left an open 
question. 
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SOCIALISTS. A politico- religious sect 
which professes to have discovered and to 
practice the “science of human happiness” in 
the developement of the social as distinguished 
from the individual life. 

The founder of this visionary sect was Count 
St. Simon [a.d. 1 7 GO-1 825], who derived its 
principles chieily from the social philosophy of 
Rousseau, lie started with the idea of reform- 
ing three evils which lie considered to have 
fallen upon society: namely [1] Isolation and 
hostile competition in industry ; [2] Diversities 
of opinion on the most important subjects among 
men of learning and science ; [3] Individualism, 
which lay at the root of all other evils. To 
remedy these evils St. Simon offered a new and 
perfect system of religion, philosophy, and 
government, founded in Pantheism, equality, 
and the elevation of industry into a religion. 
He defined God as “all that is” or universal 
nature, and the chief attribute of Deity as “ the 
social principle,” or love and union ; thus deify- 
ing the material upon which industry is em- 
ployed, and consecrating industry by making it 
a series of operations upon deified material. 
Thus labour was regarded in the St. Simonian 
system as the one sacred duty of life, the best 
labourer as the most religious man, and the only 
true social distinction as that merit which re- 
sulted from labour. 

The system of worship belonging to this new 
religion was a dreamy idolatry of art. The poets 
were to provide poetry suitable for recitation in 
the public assemblies, and by means of which 
the worshippers should become preachers to 
each other. The musicians were to invent soul 
penetrating, emotional, music for this poetry, by 
means of which the mutual preachers would 
be rapt into an elysium of social joy. The 
architects and painters were so to embellish the 
temples as to teach sentiments of fear, joy, and 
hope. 

The social system of St. Simon was that 
which has acquired the name of Communism, 
and consisted chiefly in the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture, the absorption of all property 
and results of industry into one common public 
stock, and the distribution of this common fund 
to each person according to their merit. Upon 
this community of property Father Enfantin, 
one of the leading St. Simonians, engrafted com- 
munity of women, when the French Government 
thought it necessary to interfere, and St. Simon- 
ianisin was suppressed by authority in the year 
1832. It survived, however, in a “philo- 
sophical” form in the system of Positivism, 
which owes its origin to Comte, one of the dis- 
ciples of St. Simon ; and the latent power which 
it still possesses over the minds of the French 
working-classes was shewn in a terrible manner 
by the “ A\ r ar of the Commune,” which followed 
the German conquest of France, in the year 
1871. 

Robert Owen, the founder of English Socialism, 
a native of New Lanark, was contemporary with 
St, Simon [a.d. 1771-1858] for two-thirds of his 
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long life, and no doubt derived his ideas to a 
large extent from those of the French visionary. 
He endeavoured to propagate Socialism by estab- 
lishing workshops on the principles of co-opera- 
tion originated by Fourier in connection with the 
St. Simonians ; and from these as a base he ex- 
tended his system widely for a time both in Great 
Britain and in America. That system was, in a 
few words, one of co-operative industry combined 
with infidelity, and with as much freedom respect- 
ing the relations of the sexes as could be adopted 
without provoking the arm of the law. In the 
exalted language of the Socialist, this is described 
as making man rational and happy by abandon- 
ing all the absurdities of “ past religions, govern- 
ments, men-made laws, artificial marriages, modes 
of producing and distributing wealth, of buying 
cheap and selling dear, and all other past and 
existing institutions,” and setting up instead a 
system in which man may “enter on a new life, 
surrounded by new conditions, all of which will 
be superior, and in which the spirit of universal 
charity and love will govern the population of 
the earth as one enlightened and affectionate 
family, upon a system of perfect equality, accord- 
ing to age, education, and condition ; the educa- 
tion and condition of all being made as superior 
as the concentrated knoAvledge and power of the 
race can devise, and, with the materials at its 
control, can execute” [Robert Owen in Religions 
of the World , p. 313, ed. 1870]. The theories of 
Comte have to a considerable extent taken the 
place of those of Owen during the last quarter of 
a century, and English forms of Positivism have 
been developed out of them in a similar manner 
to that in which English Socialism was developed 
out of St. Simonianism. 

SOCIETIES FOR THE REFORMATION 
OF MANNERS. These appear to have sprung 
from the Religious Societies which were estab- 
lished in London and elsewhere for the pro- 
motion of personal piety in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. [Religious Societies.] 
They were not bound down to one uniform plan, 
but were all pledged to one uniform object, that 
of recovering the nation out of the depths of 
profligacy into which it had sunk during the 
prevalence of irreligious anarchy under the Com- 
monwealth and of French manners under Charles 
II. One in London was composed of magistrates, 
members of Parliament, and lawyers, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the laws against swearing, 
drunkenness, and the profanation of the Lord’s 
Day ; another of tradesmen, for the suppression 
of prostitution. Others for similar objects were 
established in large provincial towns, and corres- 
pondence was kept up between them to strengthen 
their hands by co-operation and union. 

Such unauthoritative interference with vice 
was well-intentioned, but far too high-handed for 
the English temperament ; and when seventy or 
eighty warrants a week came to be executed by 
means of one of these Societies in London alone 
it was to be expected that the members and their 
agents would meet with some rough treatment. 
Two were, in fact, murdered while endeavouring 
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to carry out the objects of the Society, and others 
narrowly escaped a similar fate. Most of the 
Bishops supported the Societies, by the recom- 
mendation of Archbishop Tenison, and they were 
also supported by the well-known Robert Nelson. 
But they were opposed by the High Churchmen 
of the day, including Arclibishop Sharp, who set 
his face against their introduction within his pro- 
vince. They were also opposed by the press, 
especially by Defoe, who justly remonstrated 
against the suppression of immorality by means 
of informers and penalties, and sarcastically re- 
commended the upper classes to try the reforma- 
tion of manners by example, before they tried 
to effect it by such means. The evils of such 
organizations was being conspicuously illustrated 
at this very time in New England. And neither 
there, nor under the somewhat similar Kirk-ses- 
sion discipline of the Scotch Presbyterians, was 
any real reformation of manners effected. 

Perhaps the best result of these Societies was 
the foundation in 1609 of the “Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” the germ of 
which was the following resolution agreed to by 
some of their chief promoters : “ Whereas the 
growth of vice and immorality is greatly owing 
to gross ignorance of the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, w r e whose names are underwritten 
do agree to meet together as often as we can con- 
veniently, to consult, under the conduct of the 
Divine Providence and assistance, how we may be 
able, by due and lawful methods, to promote 
Christian knowledge,” 

The Societies for the Reformation of Manners 
existed from about 1691 until about 1730, when 
they had gradually died out. Wesley tried to 
revive them in 1757, but after a short time the 
attempt failed. [Woodward’s Religious Societies , 
etc. Nelson’s Address to Persons of Quality , p. 
153. Seeretan’s Life of Nelson .] 

SOCIETY PEOPLE. [Cameronians.] 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. [Quakers.] 

SOCINIAHS. The Antitrinitarian opinions 
which spread from Italy and took root principally 
in Poland, were systematized by Faustus Socinus. 
In doing this he made great use of the writings 
of his uncle Ladius Socinus. Ladius had also 
contributed much to the spread of those opinions. 
It is therefore generally stated that Ladius Socinus 
was the first author of the Socinian sect. These 
two belonged to a family of lawyers at Sienna. 
Ladius, the third son of Marianus Socinus, born 
in the year 1525, left Italy upon the breaking 
up of the debating club at Vincenza to which he 
belonged [Antitrinitarians], travelled for four 
years in France, England, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and Poland, and then settled in Zurich. 
At Cracow there was a secret society for the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, its members being 
in general opposed to the pretensions of the See 
of Rome, in which Antitrinitarian tenets had 
been broached by Spiritus of Holland, Laelius 
appears to have determined the leading man of 
this society, Leimanini, who was already waver- 
ing, in favour of the new heresy. But when 
settled at Zurich his opinions were not openly 
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avowal, nor can lie he altogether acquitted (*f 
the charge of dissimulation, lie was intimate 
with the leading Reformers, and was in the liahit 
of propounding his opinions only in the way of 
doubt and inquiry. In the year 1552 Calvin 
warned him to check his itch of inquiry, “ no tihi 
qravia tormenta acecvsas.” The words “gravia 
tormenta” received a very significant commentary 
in the next year from the burning of Servetus. 
Nune historians (Natalis Alexander among them) 
state that Lalius left Zurich upon the death of 
Servetus; hut Bayle’s statement appears to he 
more probable that he took care not to discover 
his thoughts hut in a proper time and place, and 
behaved himself so dexterously that ho lived 
among the mortal enemies of his opinions without 
being in the least degree injured by them. In 
t'n* year 155S he was in Poland still in the com- 
pany and correspondence of the leading Reformers. 
In that year John Ihircher, an Englishman, wrote 
ii >m Cracow to Ballinger, “1 have found out 
1 dins, to whom I gave your letter.” Bullinger, 
fun- months before, had written to Utenliovius : 

*• llabes vivam epistolam, D. Ltelium Socinum 
k s noiisem Italum. Hunc tihi peramanter ct dili- 
gi •nti»iine common do” [ Original Letters , Parker 
N>r. ii. }). 70Q], Blandrata was then in Poland, 

1 ing honourably received by the Protestants; 
and two years before, Gonezius, a Pole, had openly 
avowed in the Synod of Seceminum his denial of 
the Trinity. Public disputations, it appears, were 
;d> ■ held on the subject. What part Lcelius took 
in these proceedings is not exactly known, hut 
h ■ retained the goodwill of both parties so far that, 

; the intircession of Melanchthon, he obtained 
limn Sigismund of Poland and from the Emperor 
? I ixim ili m II. the privileges of an ambassador, 
tli- t In* might revisit Venice in safety to recover 
hi> paternal estates. After this Radius returned 
i j Switzerland, and died at Zurich in May 15G2. 
Eaimtus was then at Lyons. lie set out imme- 
diately on hearing of his uncle’s death, and ob- 
t tin (l possession of liis papers, which he made 
i »<• nf afterwards. It was not however until the 
year 1 5 7 8 that he look part in the affairs of the 
Ant itriiiitarin.ii body. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the warnings of 
1 \ in, heresy gained ground; and each synod 
I was held with the view of bringing all the 
d Ann* is to an agreement in faith, shewed an 

i - of the heretical party. In 15G5, after a 
< re ner had been held in consequence of a 

< it i* >ii from Gregory Paul, minister of a church 
i Cneow, to the National Assembly, the inevi- 
h'.e schism took place. Sigismund Augustus 

ii - 1 granted liberty of conscience to all the sects 
which for* >nk the Church of Home : and about 
1570 John Sicnienius, Palatine of Podolia, gave 
the scceders a settlement in Racow. They dif- 
fend widely among themselves; some (tho Far- 
novi dk) holding opinions very nearly Arian, some 
(tie Pudueians) buing Psilanthropists, and others 
nid • ivouring t * hold a middle course. This con- 
liovcmy was carried on with much vehemence in 
Transylvania, whore Blandrata had settled as 
court physician. Among those who refused wor- 
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ship to Christ was Francis David, a Hungarian, 
superintendent of the Transylvanian societies, 
whose doctrine greatly disturbed the Antitriui- 
ta rim is of Transylvania. Blandrata sent for 
Eaustus Socinus in 1578 to pacify these troubles. 
Faust us bad spent twelve years in the court of 
the Duke of Tuscany, and three years at Basle in 
the study of divinity. When Blandrata’s invita- 
tion reached him, he had just ended a disputa- 
tion at Zurich with Francis Puccins. David, not 
yielding to Socinus’ arguments, was thrown into 
prison, where he shortly died, llis followers were 
called “Semi-Judaizers” by Socinus aiid his party, 
and a treatise was written against them by the 
former under that title. Socinus retired in the 
next year [a.d. 1570] to Poland. At first he was 
not received by the party which he wished to join ; 
lie was accused of having advised the persecution 
of David, and his opinions differed in some re- 
spects from those generally held by the party. 
He did not cease, however, on this account to 
exert himself on their behalf. He gradually 
overcame all opposition, and the Antitrinitarian 
party formed themselves into one community 
under his superintendence and direction. 

Upon their separation from the other Reformers, 
the hrst care of the Socinians had been to pro- 
vide themselves with a version of the Bible 
agreeable to their tenets. This done, they drew 
up a “ Catechism or Confession of the Uni- 
tarians:” of which a full account may be seen 
in Mosheim [Hist Cent. XVI . III. ii. 10]. This 
elder Catechism was supplanted by the Eacovian 
Catechism, which was drawn up by Faustus 
Socinus principally from the papers of Ladius, 
corrected and enlarged by others, and published 
in Polish in 1G05, and in Latin in 1600, with a 
dedication to James I. of England. The academy 
of Racow (from which town the Catechism has 
its name) was founded by Jacobus a Sienno, to 
whom Racow belonged, and who became the 
zealous patron of the Socinians. The academy 
exerted itself in the dissemination of its heresy 
by the publication of controversial books, and by 
sending missionaries to other countries. The 
sect was now organized. The affairs were managed 
by synods on the presbyterian platform, which 
had control of its public funds and full power 
over its ministers. Until the year 1G38 the sect 
was prosperous. In that year some Racovian 
students broke a highway cross at the entrance 
of the town. Complaint was made by the Catho- 
lics, and the Diet of "Warsaw ordered that the 
college should be demolished, the church of Racow 
shut up, the Socinian printing-press destroyed, 
the ministers and teachers of the sect banished. 
It is evident that the breaking of the cross was 
only an occasion laid hold of by one of two con- 
tending parties to measure strength with their 
opponents. During the next twenty years So- 
einian worship was continued in many places ot 
the kingdom, but with occasional acts of severity 
against the sect, such as the destruction, by the 
judges of Lublin, of the churches of Kiselin and 
Beresc in Volhynia, under the pretence that 
teachers from Racow had fled thither ; and the 
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banishment of Jonas Slichtingius for publishing 
a book, “ Confessio Christiana.” In the year 
1658 the final blow came. It was discovered 
that, during the Swedish invasion of Poland, the 
Socinians, intending to raise themselves upon the 
ruins of the state, kept intelligence with Ragotski, 
Prince of Transylvania, who had attacked Poland 
at the same time. The Catholic lords in the Diet 
of Warsaw passed a law against Socinianism. All 
Socinians were obliged to abjure their heresy or 
leave the kingdom within two years. The 10th 
of July 1660 was the day fixed for their depar- 
ture. This law, confirmed afterwards in other 
diets, was executed with wanton cruelty and 
insult, over and above the inevitable misery ac- 
companying such a measure. Thus the Socinian 
societies, after an existence of a hundred years in 
Poland, were at length destroyed. 

In Transylvania Socinianism obtained so firm 
a footing, through the influence of Blandrata, 
that no attempts to suppress it were made by the 
government. The sect was tolerated. Attempts 
were made to form settlements in Hungary, 
Austria, and Holland, but were defeated by the 
opposition of the Roman Catholic and the Re- 
formed Churches. 

In England, Socinianism did not prosper. The 
Anabaptists fell into the Eutyehian heresy rather 
than the Socinian. In the year 1612, Leggatt and 
Wightman were condemned tobeburnt fordenying 
our Lord’s divinity; but they formed no party. The 
only Socinian congregation in England was gathered 
by John Biddle during the Commonwealth. He 
was a native of Gloucester, and kept the grammar- 
school of that town. After two imprisonments 
for heresy, he was a third time held to trial, when 
Cromwell banished him to the Isle of Scilly. 
Brought back by a writ of Habeas Corpus, he was 
set at liberty, and became minister of an Inde- 
pendent meeting in London. Soon after the 
Restoration he was committed again to prison, 
and died in prison in the year 1662 [Life, pre- 
fixed to the first volume of Socinian tracts, The 
Faith of our God , London, 1691]. Biddle was 
succeeded in the leadership by his pupil, the 
well-known Thomas Firm in, but the congregation 
disappeared, and with it the Socinians, properly 
so called, of England. 

The Catechism of 1574, mentioned above, was 
only a transition from the varying doctrines of 
the Antitrinitarian body to the definite doctrine 
of Socinus. Mosheim remarks of it, that it 
breathes the spirit of Socinianism even in its 
most important parts, and shews that, through 
the influence of the writings of Lmlius Socinus, 
the Arians, who had formerly the upper hand in 
the community of the Unitarians, were changing 
their sentiments concerning the nature and medi- 
ation of Christ. This Catechism rejects infant 
baptism ; in which rejection is to be traced pro- 
bably the denial of original sin and of the 
Atonement, which forms the common ground 
occupied by the Antitrinitarians and a large 
body (at least) of the Baptists. Of the Racov- 
ian Catechism, which succeeded this earlier 
form, we are warned by Mosheim that it is no 
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more than a collection of the popular tenets of 
the Socinians, and by no means a just repre- 
sentation of the secret opinions and sentiments of 
their doctors : that it seems to have been com- 
posed less for the use of the Socinians themselves 
than to impose upon strangers. The true prin- 
ciples of Socinianism are to be sought in the 
accredited writers of the sect. In Socinian theo- 
logy, more perhaps than in that of any other 
sect, there appeal's the assumption that God’s 
Nature and Being are comprehensible by the 
human intellect, that man’s reason can determine 
the conditions of God’s existence. Scripture is 
explained and bent to suit a foregone conclusion. 

It was first laid down 1 as a reasonable maxim, 
that God is of such simplicity of nature as not 
to admit of a distinction of Persons. It was held, 
further, that the essence of the Godhead cannot 
possibly be united with manhood, the Infinite 
with the finite, between which there can be no 
“ proportion that even if the existence of a 
distinct Person, the Son of God, were supposed, 
it would be in itself impossible to form a unity 
out of two totalities; and as both Catholics and 
Arians teach that the Son had a perfect existence 
prior to the Incarnation, the union of the two 
Natures in one Person of Christ is impossible. 

Accordingly, the Socinians held Jesus Christ 
to be only man, but man by a miraculous con- 
ception. “ The seed of a male was implanted in 
the Virgin by God, in consequence of which 
Jesus remained free from the sinful inclinations 
of other men, nay more, received a will which 
tended naturally to holiness, which could not 
stray nor even be tempted.” 

Jesus, thus bom and thus endowed, was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost at His baptism ; the 
Holy Ghost being, according to the first Socinian 
principle, not a divine Person but an energy or 
power of the Godhead. It was principally as 
King that He was thus anointed, and there was 
conferred on Him at the time a partial royalty, 
with the promise of the full royalty of God. 

1 Dorner (from whom this statement is abridged) con- 
siders the maxim, “nulla proportio est finiti cum infi- 
nite, ** a maxim recognised both by the Middle Age and 
the Reformed Church, to be the fundamental maxim of 
Soeianism ; stating the different conception of the maxim 
thus: “ The Socinians based this absolute difference of 
essence, not on the circumstance that all things are abso- 
lutely dependent on the absolute God, but inversely, in a 
completely Scotistic manner, on human freedom, com- 
bined with the doctrine of the natural darkness in things 
divine of that which is placed outside of God ” [Div. 11. 
vol. ii. p. 249, Edinb. transl.]. Regarding the applica- 
tion of the maxim contained in the following words — 
“ Cognoscentis ad cognitum oportet esse aliquam propor- 
tionem, cum cognitum sit perfectio cognoscentis. . Sed 
nulla est proportio intellectus creati ad Deurn ; quia in 
infinitum distant. Ergo intellectus crcatus non potest 
videre essentiam Dei St. Thomas Aquinas writes : 
“ Proportio dicitur dupliciter. Pno modo certa habitudo 
unius quantitatis ad alteram, secundum quod duplum, 
triplum, etaequale, sunt species proportionis. Alio modo 
quaelibet habitudo unius ad alterum proportio dicitur. 
Et sic potest esse proportio creaturse ad Deum, in quan- 
tum se habet ad ipsum, ut effectus ad causam, et ut 
potentia ad actum. Et secundum hoc intellectus creates 
proportionates esse potest ad cognoscendum Deum” 
\Siimm . Prim . Quccs. xii. art. i. ad. 4]. 
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Jesus was also endowed with a higher knowledge 
peculiar to Himself : and that lie might have t lie 
vision of God, was raised up to heaven for a time 
before entering on 1 1 is otlice. Through Mis Death, 
and after 1 1 is Insurrection and Exaltation, lie 
entered upon II is royal government, becoming the 
representative of God, with fulness of power for the 
work of redemption. 1 1 is Resurrection was solely 
the work of God; a new birth, whereby lie 
became actually the first new creature, personally 
free from death and imperfection. Such is the 
exaltation of humanity in Christ, that as govern- 
ing tin* Church in Ilis own Person, lie may justly 
be termed a God, and worship is due to Him ; 
due to Him, however, not in Ilis own right, but 
as God's plenipotentiary. 

The Socinians denied the Atonement, and con- 
sequently, in any proper sense, the Priesthood of 
Christ. They never wearied of controverting that 
office with its necessary premisses : they totally 
lacked a deeper consciousness of sin and guilt : 
Christ is the Saviour because He shews the way 
of salvation : the sacraments confer no grace., 
neither indeed is grace required by man : the 
view taken of religion was solely the moral and 
legal view. 

To the Socinians have succeeded the modern 
Unitarians, distinguished from their predecessors 
principally by the denial of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord, and the repudiation of His 
worship. The Socinian theology had also con- 
siderable influence in forming the modern nation- 
alist school. [Rationalism.] 

SOCRATUVE. A local name for the Gnostics, 
which is to be found under the number 26 in St 
John Damascene’s Treatise on Heresies. 

SOLIFJDIAXS. A controversial name given 
to those who maintain the Lutheran doctrine of 
salvation “by faith alone” without works. 

SOM XLSTS. [PsYCHOPANNTCHITES.] 

St )UL-SL LEPERS. [Psyciiopannyciiites.] 
SOUTHCOTTIANS. The followers of a 
deluded woman named Southcott, who professed 
to be a prophetess, and who, during the last few 
months of her life, announced that she was about 
to become the mother of “ Shiloh,” who was 
coming to establish the Millennium. The 
Southcottians also call themselves the “ Phila- 
delphian Church.” 

Joanna Southcott [a . r>. 1750-1814], the found- 
ress of this sect, was, according to her own ac- 
count, descended from an old family of Hertford- 
shire gentry, who had lived on an estate named 
Wottuii for many generations. Her great grand- 
fitlier, Will lain Southcott, was an austere man, 
who interfered with the marriage of his daughter 
so as to break her heart, and drove his son 
AN illiam to leave his home for the purpose of 
crossing the Atlantic to settle in Pennsylvania. 

1 he daughter, Sarah Southcott, is described by 
Joanna as giving herself up entirely to religion. 
‘•Ibr private meditations and many hymns she 
composed were afterwards printed, and my mother 
had the work in her possession ; some of them I 
learned when I was a child, as I greatly delighted 
in them” {Second Boole nf Wonders, 80]. William, 


the brother of this lady, was wrecked on some 
coast where he was for a time protected by Jews, 
and then sent home in a ship, which landed him 
at Topsham in Devonshire. There lie married a 
M iss Manditt, who became the mother of Joanna’s 
father and of another son, with whom she was 
shortly left a widow through her husband’s adven- 
turous disposition taking him again on a voyage, 
and this time a fatal one, to Pennsylvania. The 
widow married a worthless man, who wasted her 
property, and thus the father of Joanna had to 
make his way in the world under the pressure of 
poverty, and although lie continued on the same 
farm for seventeen years, he was at last reduced 
to such a condition that Joanna went as a domestic 
servant to a tradesman’s family in Exeter. The 
former position of the family still, however, 
haunted both the old man and his children. Once 
at midnight, on Old Christmas-Day, he heard a 
voice calling to him “ Southcott, Southcott, thy 
name must spread far and wide : there is a lady 
in Hertfordshire who hath great possessions for 
thee, and wants thy family to possess it” [ibid. 
102]. “All the Southcotts were proud,” says 
Joanna’s sister, “and though we were come to 
nothing, still we were a proud, empty family.” 
“And that I’ll grant was true,” adds Joanna 
herself, “a bottle filled with wine wants no 
more, but an empty bottle wants to be filled” 
[ibid. 108]. 

With these traditions of former position, and 
with experience of much trouble on the way from 
prosperity to poverty, Joanna Southcott had 
strong religious feelings which, up to the time 
when she was forty years of age, found their 
satisfaction in Methodism. In the spiiit of many 
of that rising sect, she was accustomed to expect 
special and detailed guidance in answer to prayer, 
and she nursed this idea until the “direction” 
was developed into “ inspiration,” so that the 
communications which she believed herself to re- 
ceive from Heaven were not only respecting the 
affairs of her own life, but also respecting public 
events, and especially respecting those connected 
with the Second Advent of our Lord. According 
to her own account, these revelations began to be 
made to her in the year 1792, but although they 
were written down, the papers were sealed up as 
they were written, and not opened until several 
years afterwards. About the time named by her 
many minds were impressed with the idea that 
the dreadful events of the Reign of Terror, and of 
the French Revolution in general, foreshadowed 
the end of the world; and millennial speculations, 
some of the wildest character, are to be found in 
abundance in the pamphlets of the day. The mind 
of Joanna was influenced by one of the wildest of 
these speculators in prophecy, Richard Brothers, 1 

1 IiiciiAKD Brothers was a fanatic naval lieutenant 
on half-pav, who gave himself out to be the “nephew of 
God Almighty,” “ the Branch,” “ Michael the Prince,” 
and “ the Signet of Peace,” by whom the Jews were to 
he restored to the Holy Land and the Millennium to be 
established. He was taken np by the Avignon Society 
of Martinists, and thus became a tool in the hands of 
the French and English Democrats. In 1791 he pre- 
dicted that London would shortly be destroyed by an 
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either directly or through William Sharp, who 
was one of his disciples [Gent. Mag. Ixxvii. pt. 
2, pp. 701, 902], and who, after that fanatic’s re- 
moval to a lunatic asylum, became closely associ- 
ated with Joanna, and defended her claims in 
various publications. 

The first publication of Joanna’s “ prophecies” 
was in the years 1801, 1802 and 1803, these 
professing to be revelations made to her ten years 
before. “ I have this to inform the public,” she 
writes in 1803, “ that the prophecies of this book 
shew the destruction of Satan, and the coining of 
Christ’s kingdom. . . . Here my readers may 
ask me what ground I have to affirm this belief? 
I answer, from the truth that is past I have ground 
to believe the other truths will follow. From the 
former I judge the latter. The war that I fore- 
told in 1792 we should be engaged in followed 
in 1793. The dearth which came upon the land 
in 1794 and 1795 I foretold in 1792, and if un- 
belief did abound, that a much greater scarcity 
would take place, and which too fatally followed. 
I foretold the bad harvest in 1797. I foretold 
in letters sent to two ministers in Exeter, Avhat 
would be the harvests of 1799 and 1800 ; that 
the former would be hurt by rain, and the latter 
by sun : — these followed as predicted. The re- 
bellion which took place in Ireland in 1 798 I fore- 
told in 1795, when the Irish soldiers rebelled in 
Exeter against the English officers. . . . I foretold 
the secret thoughts and conversations of people 
in Exeter which took place in 1792. This 
was acknowledged to be true by Mr. Eastlake of 
Exeter, before the Rev. Stanhope Bruce, the Rev. 
Thomas Webster, the Rev. Thomas P. Foley, 
Messrs. Sharp, Turner, Wilson, and Morison, 
January 2nd, 1802, whilst they were at Exeter 
examining into the truth of my character and 
writings” [Warning to the whole World from the 
Sealed Prophecies , etc. 123]. These pretended 
predictions were conveyed partly in prose, but 
chiefly in doggrel like the following : — 

“Fast the storms are hastening on : 

But if England does awake, 

And come to perfect day, 

’Tis other nations I shall shake — 

The sunshine here you’ll see ; 

For as the clouds this day dismissed. 

The sunshine at the end ; 

Then shining days I’ll bring to pass 


earthquake, and during the following three or four years 
he published many prophecies on public events, and 
appeals to the people of England of a dangerously excit- 
ing and inflammatory character [Moser’s Anecd. of Bro- 
thers, 1795]. The crowds that resorted to him daily for 
months in 1794-5, at last made it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to interfere. Brothers was apprehended on 
March 4th, 1795, and the Privy Council having appointed 
a commission of physicians to examine him, they declared 
him, on March 27th, to be a lunatic. On May 4th he 
was sent to St. Luke’s madhouse, to be confined during 
the King’s pleasure. There is a surprising number of 
publications of the time respecting his prophecies : but 
his chief supporter in the press and in Parliament was a 
member of the House of Commons named Nathaniel 
Brassey Halsted, one of the survivors of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, who actually made a speech in the House 
supporting Brothers’ pretensions on March 31st, 1795. 
Much information respecting Brothers is to be found in 
the Gentlemans Magazine , lxv. pt. 1. 
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And stand your every friend. 

So now ’tis time for to awake.” 

[First Book of Scaled Prophecies , 41.] 

Ridiculous as the prophecies of Joanna Southcott 
now appear — and in several thick volumes of 
them there is nothing but nonsense and blas- 
phemy — multitudes of people believed in her 
pretensions, and these were by no means confined 
to the uneducated classes. Several clergymen 
were among her suporters, a lady named Townley 
became her secretary, another lady left her pro- 
perty worth £250 a year, and she exhibited 
many rich presents which she had received from 
her wealthy disciples. The latter obtained, in 
return, papers which she called her “ seals,” from 
the circumstance that every one of them was 
certified by the impression of a seal which she 
had found in sweeping out a house in Exeter after 
a sale by auction, the use of which was after- 
wards revealed to her [T wort’s Letters , Epistles , 
and Revelations , etc. 55]. The device on this 
seal was the following — the interpreta- 
tion given to the two letters being ob- 
vious. This seal was affixed to most of 
the voluminous writings which she 
printed : but the papers given to her 
disciples generally contained the words, 

“ The Sealed of the Lord — the Elect Precious 
Man’s Redemption — To inherit the Tree of Life 
— To be made heirs of God and joint-heirs of Jesus 
Christ: ” and the persons receiving them were then 
said to be numbered among the n^stical hundred 
and forty and four thousand of the Apocalypse. 

About fifteen months before her death Joanna 
Southcott began to print her “ Books of Won- 
ders,” of which five were published in 1813 and 
1814. The Sixth Book was not printed until 
1852. These were intended to announce new 
pretensions to which this singular fanatic now 
began to lay claim. Although she was now past 
sixty years of age, she declared that she was 
about to become a mother, that her child would 
be supernaturally conceived, and that he would 
be the Shiloh in whom the Millennium was to 
be' established. In making this announcement 
fshe writes : “ Since this powerful visitation of 
the Lord came to me, like that in ninety-two, 
I have fresh things revealed to me every day. 
I am- awaked every morning between three 
and four o’clock ; I sit up in my bed till the day 
breaks ; and have communications given to me 
as soon as I am awake. When the day breaks I 
rise and go down into the dining-room by myself ; 
the moment I enter the room I feel as though I 
was surrounded with angels ; feeling a heavenly 
joy which I cannot describe, and which has taken 
from me my natural appetite. ... As soon as I 
had finished my last Book new things were re- 
vealed to me ; and I was ordered to have seven 
respectable friends to meet together at four 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon, September 23rd, 
to hear read what had been revealed to me, and 
what I was directed to do, that they might be 
witnesses” [Second Book of Wonders , 1]. The 
revelation was pretended to have been given in 
such terms as these : — “ The Psalms of David 
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tlint avi re lu'vor fulfilli'il in man, but now T lmvc 
told thee 1 1 Kit tlit-y shall bo fulfilled in the son 
that shall be born of theo this year ; for this 
shall he the king that 1 shall enable 'with ten 
thousand to destroy those that rise lip against 
him with twenty thousand,” etc. [Fourth Book 
of Womb rs. 14]. 

During the year 1814 the newspapers abound 
with paragraphs referring to the expectations 
thus raised in the minds of Joanna’s numerous 
followers; and a writer of the time says that the 
snored name of Shiloh was introduced into songs 
sung by the ballad singers in the streets and in 
places of amusement, and made Christianity 
itself to be seotled at [Eusebius’ Letter to Ahp. 
Cant. Its In]. Many presents were made to her 
in anticipation of the child’s birth, and among 
them a very costly child’s crib, of which a large 
copperplate engraving exists which is sometimes 
bound up with her 41 prophecies a horned lamb 
being represented as lying within it. A little 
more than four months before her death, on 
August 7 tli, 1814, Joanna was visited by a Lou- 
den physician of some eminence, Dr. Reece ; and, 
singular to say, he gave way to the belief enter- 
tained by herself and her friends, and although 
convinced that she was a virgin, and that her age 
was sixty-four, announced his conviction that she 
was pregnant : a belief which lie apparently did 
not give up until a post mortem examination 
had proved there was no foundation for it what- 
ever [Lecce’s Correct Statement, etc., 1815]. 

Joanna Southcott died on December 27th, 
1814, and by her own express directions her 
body was kept warm for four days in expectation 
that, being in a trance, she would revive, and that 
the child would yet be born. These expectations 
nut being fulfilled, her body was buried in St. 
Marylcbone ( ’burchyard, the following inscription 
being placed on her tombstone : 

“ While through all thy wondrous days 
Heaven and earth enraptured gaze, 

'While vain sages think they know 
Secrets thou alone canst shew, 

Thine alone will tell what hour 
Thou’lt appear in greater power!” 

Before her death, the Lev. T. P. Foley, Lector 
of Old fcwiii f»*rd, was directed to make the fol- 
1 »wing communication to her believers : “ Joanna 
Ins had a command from the Spirit of the Lord, 
il it no more preachings or meetings of the 
iii.ii Is after Sunday next are to be holdcn till 
• Her the birth of Shiloh, the Prince of Peace ; 
and she desired me to communicate this intelli- 
g* nco to you (Lev. Mr. Eyre); and she wishes 
will stop them all at Bristol and Lath, 
and wherever yon may know' they are holden. 
-Nothing now is to be ] ublished or printed in 
the papers by the friends without orders or per- 
mission from the friends in Weston Place. 
Signed, Joanna Sni thcott.” ‘‘The he lievers were 
also ordered by the Spirit” (says Mr. Foley), 
“through Joanna, to attend on a Sunday the 
PmteMant elnm hes near them. Some that be- 
lieved in the order, fulfilled it; and some did 
not ful til it. but kept their meetings” [Ltuina 
o 70 
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Oracle or Star of Bethlehem , 1830, p. ix.]. 
Little was heard, therefore, of Joanna’s followers 
for somo years. Lilt in 1825 a man named 
(diaries William Twort pretended to be the 
Shiloh whose coming had been predicted, and 
published a number of letters under such titles as 
“The Vision of Judgment or the return of 
Joanna from her trance,” “The Living Oracle or 
the Star of Lethlehem,” “Letters, Epistles, and 
Revelations of Jesus Christ, addressed to the be- 
lievers in the glorious reign of Messiah.” These 
were signed “ Zion, the Lord is here,” sealed 
with a seal impressed with a dove, and called the 
“Epistles of Shiloh,” and dated from the year of 
the Millennium 1 825. A similar impostor arose 
about the same time from among the South- 
cottians named George Turner, who issued 
epistles of the same kind, and whose followers 
were called “ Turnerites.” The last leader of the 
South cottians was John Wroe of Bowling, near 
Bradford, who assumed that position about 1822, 
and whose followers afterwards became notori- 
ous at Wakefield and in Australia. [Christian 
Israelites.] On June 15th, 1855, the founda- 
tion-stone was laid of a large mansion, sub- 
sequently called “ Melbourne House,’’ at Wren- 
thorp, between Wakefield and Bradford, which 
was formally opened on Whitsun Day, 1857, in 
presence of a vast number of Wroe’s followers 
from all quarters. The house is built in the 
classic style, has extensive greenhouses, and 
is fitted throughout in the interior with ma- 
hogany and cedar. This was professedly intended 
for a community of Southcottians, but “ Prophet 
Wroe” bequeathed the property to a grandchild, 
and the sect cannot regain possession of it. There 
are now only three or four other congregations of 
the Southcottians in England. 

SPASOVA SOGLASIA. [^ t etovschins.] 

SPENEL. [Pietists.] 

SPELOXISTTE. A local name of the Albi- 
genses, taken from Sperone, a market-town in 
the Piedmontese province of Ivrea. [Gieseler, 
Compencl. Bccl. Hist. iii. 446, n. 6, Clark’s 
transl.] 

SP1X OZ A. The philosophic doctrine of Bene- 
dict Spinoza has never yet been popularized; 
it is unconnected with any system of public 
worship ; and “ its followers,” said M. Stoup, 
writing for his day, “dare not discover them- 
selves, because it overthrows the foundation of 
all religion.” It is however of importance that 
it should be noticed here somewhat in detail ; 
its author having been the founder of so-called 
Biblical criticism, and parent of the modern 
German school of speculative philosophy ; all the 
great metaphysicians of that country adopting 
his fundamental principles, and differing with 
him only on points of detail. 

Baruch, or as he Latinized his name, Bene- 
dicts, de Spinoza, was the son of a Jewish 
merchant at Amsterdam, and was born on the 
24th of ^November 1632. It was in the first in- 
stance intended that he should follow his father’s 
profession, but his early passionate love of study 
subsequently induced his parents to allow him 
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to devote himself to learning. Very soon the 
hoy won the heart and admiration of the chief 
Eabbi Saul Levi Morteira, and great indeed were 
the expectations raised by his shrewdness and 
ability. Nothing seemed too good or too fair to 
look for from him. Boyhood passed into youth, 
llis mind gradually expanded. And now little 
by little it was perceived he was beginning to 
break loose from the faith to which he had been 
born, and to think for himself independently. 
Little by little, too, it was seen he was with- 
drawing from the established worship of the 
synagogue, and retiring more and more upon 
himself. As he changed, so the countenance of 
his friends changed towards him. Mild per- 
suasions were followed by urgent remonstrances; 
remonstrances by threats ; and threats by pre- 
parations for his excommunication. But his 
mind even at that early age was extraordinarily 
fixed and fearless. The very severities proposed 
against him conveyed the impression to his mind 
that they who resorted to them were incapable 
of answering his difficulties, and knew them- 
selves to be so. Accordingly he voluntarily 
withdrew from the synagogue. But the sen- 
tence of excommunication was nevertheless pro- 
nounced, if not as a terror to him, at least as a 
warning to others ; and from that day he was a 
stranger to his own people and his father’s house, 
and his connection with any religious body was 
at an end. 

Our next glimpse of Spinoza is when received 
into the house and assisting to teach in the 
school of one Van den Elide, a physician of 
Amsterdam, learning Latin — and at the same 
time love, from his daughter. But alas — -feemina 
est mutabile , — the damsel jilts the philosopher 
for the sake of a Hamburg merchant, and Bene- 
dict is once more an outcast. “ Hoc odium erga 
rein amatam majus erit pro ratione Isetitiae, qua 
zelotypus ex reciproco rei amatre amore solebat 
affici ... ad quod denique accedit, quod zeloty- 
pus non eodem vultu, quern res amata ei prafbere 
solebat, ab eadem excipiatur, qua etiam de causa 
amans contristatur,” says he [de Affect. ScJiol . 
Pr. xxxv.], in after life, looking calmly back- 
ward. Time passes, and again we find him 
critically circumstanced. This time he is being 
tempted by wealth and honour. He has settled 
at Woorburg, a little village near the Hague, 
determined to devote his life entirely to philo- 
sophy, working with his hands for the supply of 
his daily wants, and gaining for himself a bare 
subsistence by polishing lenses for telescopes and 
microscopes. His Principia Philosophies Car - 
tesiance has appeared, the most profound and 
accurate digest of the teaching of Descartes in 
existence, and become a text-book in the schools. 
The fame of its author being noised abroad, the 
Prince Palatine offered him the chair of philo- 
sophy in the University of Heidelberg. But 
Spinoza declined it. “ I do not look,” he says, 
“for any higher worldly possession than that 
which I now enjoy.” Consistently, when the 
inheritance of his fathers comes to him, he makes 
it over to his sisters Miriam and Eebecca, though 
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they have forsaken and despised him. A wealthy 
citizen, Simon de Vries, out of pity for his 
poverty, leaves him a fortune, but he refuses to 
receive it. In his living he is more than tem- 
perate. A basin of milk porridge, with a little 
butter, costing about three halfpence, was to him 
a day’s sustenance ; and this, not from any self- 
restraint or self-mortification, but because he was 
naturally abstemious, and finding this sufficient, 
cared not for more. “Although often invited to 
dinner,” as the Lutheran pastor Colerus, to whom 
we are indebted for most of what we know of 
the domestic life of the philosopher, remarks, 
“ he preferred the scanty meal that he found at 
home to dining sumptuously at the expense of 
another.” 

Thus, “in the still air of delightful studies,” 
went the philosopher on his way. In his forty- 
fifth year, in the full vigour and maturity of his 
intellect, consumption, which had long threatened 
him, became firmly established, and made rapid 
progress. On the Sunday on which he died he 
would not allow his host and hostess to stay 
from divine service to wait on him, particularly as 
it was their purpose to partake of the Holy Com- 
munion. Though he had not become a Christian 
on giving up Judaism, he nevertheless couhl rever- 
ence the convictions of those who received that 
faith in sincerity and unaffected devotion. When 
asked by his landlady respecting her religion he 
said : “ Your religion is a good one, you ought 
not to seek another, nor doubt that yours will 
procure you salvation, if you add to your piety 
the tranquil virtues of domestic life.” Waiting 
patiently, on their return from service, he talked 
with them after a friendly sort about the sermon, 
and presently settling into a calm, expired in 
peace, on the 21st of February 1677. After his 
death his goods (with the exception of the MS. 
of his Ethics) were sold by auction to defray the 
expenses of his burial, and realized about <£40 
sterling of our money. 

An edition of his works appeared at once after 
his death ; those which had been printed during 
his life being bound with those previously un- 
published, the latter under the title — “ B. D. S. 
Opera Postlmma.” The name of the author was 
only indicated by initial letters, we are told in 
the preface, because a little before his death he 
begged expressly that his name might not be 
mentioned ; for, as he says, “ The innocent love 
of approbation easily glides into ambition and 
selfishness, whereby men, under a false show of 
consideration for others, are apt to excite discord 
and sedition ; . . . and he that sincerely desires 
to help others by word or deed . . . will be 
careful not to have his name associated with his 
work, or to give any other cause for envy.” 
[Ethics, pt. iv. append, cap. xxv.] 

The collected works submitted to the world at 
this time were as follows : 

1. The Principia Philosophies Cartesiance , to 
which is added an appendix, under the 
title Cogitata Metaphysica , enlarging on 
certain points not exhausted in the pre- 
ceding. Amsterdam, 1663. 
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2. The Tract at us Thevlogico-Politicus. 

limy, 1070. 

3. The Ethica. \ 

4. The Tractatus Potiticus . 

f>. The Tractatus do Intellect u$\ 

emendatione. I Amsterdam, 

0. The E pis tube ct ad eas Re-j 1077. 

sjtousiones. I 

7. Compendium Urammatices] 

linguae Hebrew . ' 

To these must be added : 

8. A treatise on the JRaiubow. 

9. A small treatise on God, and on Man and 

his wellbeing — 

both long presumed to be lost, and only recently 
discovered. 

The first, fifth, and ninth treatises will not 
detain us, their interest being chiefly historical, 
as foreshadowing his greater works. The seventh 
and eighth, again, do not concern us. 

The Epistohe are of great interest as specimens 
of an extremely clear and terse style, as shewing 
ns the class of men with whom Spinoza was on 
intimate terms, and as containing expositions of 
most of the difficulties his doctrine presented to 
the best and ablest men of that time, and still 
does present. Five- and- twenty are between 
Spinoza and Henry Oldenburg, the first secretary 
of our English Iioyal Society. Through Olden- 
burg Boyle also became interested in the philo- 
sopher. The rest of the seventy-four are chiefly 
received from or addressed to foreign scholars, 
amongst whom we find Leibnitz, one of the most 
popular and distinguished philosophical writers 
of his day. K early all are upon subjects of the 
most profound interest and importance, and 
strike to the very foundation of all knowledge 
and religious belief. 

The publication of the Tractatus Thcologlco- 
Politicus , by which Spinoza was chiefly known 
during his lifetime, produced a sensation through- 
out Europe of which in these days we can form 
little idea. It was condemned and forbidden to 
be sold in almost every country. But the very 
labour which was taken to suppress it excited 
curiosity, and many were the quaint titles used, 
after the fashion of that day, in order to disguise 
it, and facilitate its dissemination. The Spanish 
edition was entitled — Ilenriquez de Villacorta , 
M. Dr. a Cubicnlo Philippi IV., Caroli II., 
Archintri opera chirurgica omnia, sub auspiciis 
l nit Mini Uispaniurum Regis [Lewes, 1 list. 
Phdos. 393]. Looking abroad upon the world, 
and seeing the number of “sects, heresies, and 
schools of thought” within the Christian re- 
ligion alone, to mention no other; — men boast- 
ing of the peace, the joy they experience, the 
brotherly love they feel, while in actual life they 
contend with the bitterest acrimony, and are 
full of intolerance and unappeasable hatred 
towards one another, one defending and extolling 
a doctrine as divino, while another condemns it as 
devilish ; — distinguishable only by the place of 
worship they frequent, and the profession of this 
<>r that body of opinions, not by the consistency 
of their lives or conversation — What, he asks, 
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can the explanation he ? What the remedy 1 
The explanation he believes to be — an entirely 
mistaken idea as to the nature of that Word of 
God to which all alike profess to refer for 
authority ; and the remedy — an entirely new 
examination of the Scriptures, in a spirit devoid 
of prejudice, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
what is and what is not essential for a man to 
know for his soul’s health, — what is and what is 
not unessential, and within the limits on which 
his mind may be left at liberty to think for 
itself. 

The work consists of twenty chapters. The 
first two consider the nature of prophecy and the 
prophetic office, and conclude that the prophetic 
writings are merely of weight in such tilings as 
concern the usages of life and virtuous conduct ; 
and that on other subjects they concern us little. 
The gift of prophetic foresight is attributed to a 
quicker and more lively imagination than that of 
common men. The third chapter treats of the 
election of the Jews, and of the question whether 
the gift of prophecy was peculiar to them ; deny- 
ing the latter, and affirming of the former that 
it was apparent merely, not real ; the various 
passages of Scripture which would seem to prove 
the contrary being in condescension to the state 
and circumstances of the Jewish people, who in 
their then stage of civilization would have been 
incapable of happiness could they have known 
God favoured any other nation. The fourth 
is on the Divine Law, the first precept of which 
is that a man shall love God unconditionally, with 
all his heart, not for the sake of benefit or fear 
of punishment, “ but from this only, that he 
knows God.” The fifth treats of religious cere- 
monial observance, and faith in the historic nar- 
rative ; of the reasons why rites and ceremonies 
are useful, and those to whom they are necessary. 
The sixth is on miracles. A miracle, in the light 
of anything above or contrary to nature, is re- 
garded as an absurdity; for [1] nothing can 
happen contrary to the established order and 
course of nature, which is eternal and unchange- 
able. [2] Miracles, even if possible, could not 
make known either the nature or attributes of 
God, already revealed and illustrated in the 
regular and invariable order of nature ; and, con- 
ceived as events contravening the established 
order of nature, so far from proving the existence 
of God, would actually lead us to call it in ques- 
tion. [3] Where, in Holy Scripture, the decrees 
and will of God are spoken of, nothing else is 
meant than the order and law of nature, which 
are in fact the eternal order and law of God. [4] 
Many common tilings in Scripture appear miracu- 
lous merely from the peculiar language in which 
they are recorded, as for instance where it is said 
God hardened the heart of Pharaoh, meaning only 
that he was firm and uncomplying ; or where it 
is said God opened the windows of heaven, mean- 
ing only that a good deal of rain fell; and so on. 
The seventh chapter is in defence of a purely 
rational interpretation of Scripture by each per- 
son for himself, independently of any extrinsic 
authority. The eighth is to prove that the Penta- 
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touch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, were all written “ ages after 
the things they relate had passed away. And 
when we regard the argument and connection of 
these books severally, we readily gather that they 
were all written by one and the same person, who 
had the purpose of compiling a system of Jewish 
antiquities, from the origin of the nation to 
the first destruction of the city of Jerusalem. 
The several books are so connected one with 
another, that from this alone we discover how 
they comprise the continuous narrative of a single 
historian. . . . Who this was, however, cannot be 
so readily shewn, although ... I am led to sus- 
pect that it was Ezra. . . . The books in question 
could have been written by no one before Ezra. 

. . . Perhaps he was led to call the first five 
books of his history by the name of Moses, be- 
cause in them especially are comprised the in- 
cidents in the life of the great prophet. Eor the 
same reason Joshua . . . etc. etc.” Ninth, the 
same subject continued, with criticisms of the 
Hebrew text and marginal notes of the Hebrew 
codices, and addings up of figures, etc., reminding 
us of much which has appeared in our own 
day. Tenth, the remaining books of the Old 
Testament. The two books of Chronicles are 
thought likely to have been written after the 
restoration of the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus. 
“ The Psalms were also collected and divided 
into five books during the epoch of the second 
Temple.” “ The Proverbs of Solomon, I believe, 
were also collected about the same time, or at 
least in the time of King Josiah;” and the 
Prophecies are of several dates, not set down in 
any definite order, but as they happened to be 
collected here and there. As regards the canon 
of Holy Scripture, it is concluded that “ before 
the time of the Maccabees there was none; and 
that the books we have were selected from a 
number of others on the sole authority of the 
Pharisees of the second Temple, . . . and who- 
ever should seek to demonstrate the authenticity 
and authority of the Hebrew Scriptures . . . must 
shew that the council of the, Pharisees could not 
err in their selection of the "books they admitted; 
and this I think no one will ever be able to 
demonstrate. The eleventh chapter is devoted to 
the question whether the Apostles wrote their 
Epistles in the character of Apostles and Prophets, 
or merely as Teachers ; and to a consideration of 
the office of the Apostles; and it is concluded 
that they preached and wrote the history of Christ 
by the aid of natural light alone. The twelfth is 
on the true covenant of the Divine Law; why the 
Scriptures are called sacred ; and in what sense 
they are said to be the 'Word of God. And here 
the distinction is drawn between the idol of ink 
and paper — which it is alleged the vulgar fall 
down and worship under the impression that it, 
and it only, is the Word of God, and the true 
Word of God, which is not confined to any 
particular book or set of books whatever, but is 
a living inspiration of the Divine Mind. Never- 
theless, it is admitted that the Word of God is 
contained in Holy Scripture ; and that, in so far 
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as is necessary to salvation, the latter have come 
down to us uncorrupted. The thirteenth en- 
larges on what the author believes to be the true 
end and use of Holy Scripture. These were not 
written to make a fighting ground for different 
sects, or repository of intricate speculative doc- 
trine requiring supernatural light to understand, 
but are essentially an inculcation of the plainest 
and simplest duties — such as even the dullest 
may apprehend, namely, obedience to God, which 
consists in the love of our neighbour in all 
“ reverential submissiveness ;” and in support of 
this position, the text — “ He that lovetli another 
hath fulfilled the law; . . . love is the fulfilling 
of the law” [Iiom. viii.], is quoted. The four- 
teenth chapter is on Faith, which is defined thus: 
— “ To entertain such thoughts of God as, if 
wanting, obedience to Him is withheld ; and, 
obedience given, adequate thoughts are implied,’' 
“ To the true Catholic Faith (Fidem catholicam), 
then, belong those dogmas only which obedience 
to God absolutely demands, and which, neglected, 
obedience is absolutely impossible. Of all other 
articles of faith, every one as he best knows him- 
self, and as he finds these calculated to confirm 
him or otherwise in godly and neighbourly love, 
may be allowed to think as he pleases. Were 
sucii a course followed, there were no room left, 
methinks, for controversy within the bosom of 
the Church. Nor will I now shrink from specify- 
ing the heads of an universal faith, which are 
also the dogmas of Scripture. They are these : — 
There is a Supreme Being, who delights in justice 
and mercy, whom all who would be saved are 
bound to obey, and whose worship consists in the 
practice of justice and charity towards our neigh- 
bour.” Faith and Science, Theology and Philo- 
sophy, are next shewn to have nothing in com- 
mon with one another; the scope of the former 
being only piety and obedience, while that of the 
latter is truth. “ Neither is subordinate to the 
other, but each holds sway in its own sphere 
without prejudice to the other.” The fifteenth 
chapter enlarges further on the different provinces 
of Theology and Philosophy, and claims for the 
latter an absolutely independent domain. The 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, are on the 
ideal of a perfect government, in accordance with 
the principles above enunciated. The nine- 
teenth defines the (absolute) authority of the 
state in all that pertains to public worship. 
Lastly, the twentieth chapter concludes that, 
since each person differs from another in capacity 
and disposition, and no two are capable of seeing 
a thing exactly in the same light, in the free 
state every one must be at liberty to think what 
he likes and to say what he thinks . 1 

The Tractatus Politicus rises on the founda- 
1 The wonders wrought by time are here seen remark- 
ably. Even so recently as the latter half of the seventeenth 
centu^, in Holland, and to Spinoza, this appeared the 
greatest possible degree of civil and religious freedom 
conceivable even in an ideal state. And } T et now, in 
England, not only has it been found actually practicable 
for every one to think what he likes and say what he 
thinks, but to worship as he pleases also, his choice of a 
form of public worship being no more interfered with 
than his choice of a wife. 
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lions of (lie preceding (realise. As the right of 
every individual is commensurate with his power 
t<> exist and operate, so in like manner the body 
and mind of an entire government lias just so 
much right as it has might ; and each single 
citi/en or subject has just so much less right as 
the state in itself surpasses him in might. The 
question then is, by what form of government 
can the largest possible amount of liberty, right, 
or power, be acquired for the greatest number ; in- 
ti llcetiul liberty that is, and freedom according 
to the ordinance of nature; for the vile, the pro- 
tligate, or the sinner is not free, but a slave ; and 
as his power is small ami feeble against tempta- 
tion, so must bis rights in the state be corres- 
pondingly curtailed. The monarchical form of 
government is weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. The aristocratic is better, but not per- 
fect. The democratic is. as might be anticipated, 
the best and indeed only true form of govern- 
ment. At this point the question of female 
voting arises for consideration. It is decided in 
the negative. “ I exclude women and slaves,” 
he says, “ who are in the power of men and of 
masters, and likewise children, and minors as long 
as they are under the power of parents and 
guardians.” And another reason, besides their 
comparative weakness, why women should not 
vote, is that men, as a rule, have no intellectual, 
but only sensual love for them, and would have 
their domestic happiness embittered or destroyed 
did their wives shew favour or enthusiasm 
towards other men, as would he necessary if they 
assumed civil rights. Only the first ten and part 
of the eleventh chapters of this work were com- 
pleted. “ lieliqua desiderantur,” closes the ques- 
tion of women’s rights abruptly. “Morbo im- 
peditus, et morte abreptus, hoc opus non ulterius 
perducere valuit.” 

The greatest and most highly finished of Spi- 
noza’s works, and that of most interest at the pre- 
sent time, is undoubtedly the Ethics. To this, the 
1' rnctntu* Thcnlo(jico-] J oliticus may be read as a 
kind of detached preface. Every system must 
Lave some foundation — gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, bay, stubble. Thomas Aquinas 
constructed the Sumrna Th col office out of Holy 
Scripture and patristic tradition by the aid of 
re.iMUi ; Calvin bis Institutes out of the Scrip- 
tuns alone by the aid of reason ; some will have 
nothing save the Bible, and the Bible only, with- 
out reason ; Spinoza accepted no external aid 
whatever, and built his system by the aid of 
loi'OJi out of t ho admissions of the reason her- 
s If alone : and to this day it remains one of 
the most marvellously subtle, audacious, and 
stupHidous efforts of reasoning in existence. 
Fearlessly be throws across the abyss of human 
ignorance a bridge of mathematically demon- 
strated propositions, by which be essays to eon- 
nect the lowest things of earth with (tod their 
maker. An intricate tangded maze of rafters and 
girders, as fine as gossamer threads, stretches itself 
before us, upheld bv chains of rigorously ap- 
pointed reasoning, without Haw or break any- 
where in them that can be discovered. As from 
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the nature of a triangle or circle one property 
after another is made by the mathematician to 
follow and be deduced, so here by the philosopher 
proposition is made io follow proposition in un- 
relenting logical sequence, and lead on to yet 
another and another. Taking the fundamental 
axiom of Descartes, that whatsoever is clearly 
perceived in consciousness is true, in consciousness 
lie finds a certain number of elementary proposi- 
tions, which appear to him as evidently true, and 
therefore as necessarily to be received, in philo- 
sophy, as the propositions of Euclid are in mathe- 
matics. On these lie builds. If these are false, 
all is false. If these are admitted, then all else 
follows inevitably and of necessity. There is 
no power of withdrawal. The student finds 
himself in a region in which all revealed truth, so 
far from being rested on, is not even made room 
for. It is not that in particular there is any 
hostility towards Christianity; it is that the 
revelations alike of Jew and Gentile are ignored. 
It is not that there is found abuse or insult; it is 
that the Levite passes by on the other side indif- 
ferent, and proceeds of himself to demonstrate all 
our most important practical duties independently; 
such as for instance the love of one’s neighbour, 
the forgiveness of injuries, the return of good for 
evil, the crucifixion of the affections and lusts, and 
the love of God above all things. The whole 
question therefore on examination will be found 
to resolve itself into this : — Is human reason of 
itself alone able to find out a sure way of salva- 
tion! The Christian solemnly and in all earnest- 
ness believes that it is not. Spinoza thought 
that it was. 

When one thinks of the enormous number of 
ponderous tomes in which systems of philosophy 
are apt to he delivered, the size of the Ethics of 
Spinoza becomes extremely curious and significant. 
It consists in the edition of 1677 hut of 264 small 
quarto pages of good sized print. To him, as lias 
been said, “ lucid and concise geometrical form 
seems to have been as easy as versification was to 
Pope.” The extreme difficulty of applying the 
mathematical method to philosophy he makes 
light of, and insists on treating mind and morals, 
intellect and affections, God and nature, “precisely 
as if the question were of lines, planes, and solids ” 
[Introd. de Affect. \ The whole is divided into five 
parts. [1] De Deo, in which God is proved to 
ho the beginning and foundation of all existence. 
[2] D Mente , in which the nature and powers 
of the intellect are worked out. [3] De Affec - 
tibus, or the nature of the affections, emotions, or 
passions. [4] De Servitute Humana , or the 
misery and thraldom of those whose lives are 
governed by their emotions. [5] De Lihertate 
Humana, or the blessedness of those whose lives 
are governed by their intellect. 

Part I. De Deo . — The foundation of all being 
and existence according to Spinoza is substance 
- — Substans, that which stands under all appear- 
ance, supporting it and giving it the appearance 
of reality — the Self-sta mlinrjhood of the Germans 
— the Substantia of the Schoolmen 1 — namely, 
1 See S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologies, pt. 1. 
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God. “ Save God no other substance can exist or 
be conceived” [/V. xiv.]. Blit this one substance 
is possessed of an infinity of attributes, each of 
which expresses an infinite and eternal essence. 
Of these we are capable of apprehending two 
only — extension and thought. God appears to 
us the infinitely extended Being when conceived 
under His attribute of extension ; as the infinitely 
cogitating Being when conceived under Ilis attri- 
bute of thought. All material things in the 
world are modes of God’s attribute of extension ; 
all ideas and conceptions are inodes of Ilis attri- 
bute of thought. “ All that is,” therefore, “ is 
in God ; and without Him nothing can exist or 
be conceived” [Pr. xv.]. And, since God is not 
only the efficient but the essential cause of the 
existence of all things, it follows that Ilis con- 
nection with them (as a cause) is immanent or 
abiding, not extrinsic or transient [Pr. xviii.]. 
He is moreover a Free Cause, understanding by 
free that He exists and acts solely by the neces- 
sity of His nature, not that He acts according to 
His well-pleasing, or that He can act in opposi- 
tion to His nature. Xo — “From the infinite 
power or infinite nature of God all has neces- 
sarily followed, or by the same necessity does 
follow, as from eternity it has followed and to 
eternity it will follow, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles.” “ All has 
followed” — the efficient, immanent and ever-pre- 
sent invisible Cause, Order, Law, or whatever 
else is conceivable under the term Natura 
naturans ; the sensible, visible, material, or what- 
ever else is conceivable under the term Ncitara 
nuiurata. “Has followed from God.” It is 
not God, but as conceivable and distinguishable 
apart from God as effect is conceivable and dis- 
tinguishable apart from cause. “ Has followed 
necessarily /” — for things apart from Him have no 
power of determination ; each depending for its 
essence and existence on an antecedent cause, this 
on another, this on yet another, and so on to in- 
finity, until we reach the First Cause, i.e . God. 
There is therefore nothing in the nature of things 
that is contingent — all is necessary and eternal; tire 
very fact that a thing is as it is, implying that it 
could not have been otherwise, since then it must 
have been not perfect if now it is perfect, but im- 
perfect ; and the understanding and will, or the 
very essence of God could be other than it is, 
which is absurd. It is almost needless to add 
that, in this view, neither prayers nor sacrifices 
can avail to alter the mind of God, and that not 
even the most heartfelt repentance can condone 
for sin, the penalty of which must needs be paid 
to the uttermost, and borne, not sullenly, but 
cheerfully and willingly, as the inevitable order 
and will of God. 1 

q u rest. iii. art. v. “ Yidetur quod Deus sit in genere 
aliqno. Substantia eniru est ens per se subsistens : hoc 
autem maxime convenit Deo : ergo Deus est in genere 
Snbstantire.” The whole doctrine of Transubstantiation 
turned upon this subtle distinction between the invisible 
and intangible Substance, and the visible and tangible 
accident, or mere appearance. 

1 The inability of even God Himself to prevent the 
consequences inseparable from the breaking of His laws, 
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Part II. Be Mode. — In accordance with what 
precede^, the body of man is concluded to be a 
mode expressing the essence of the Deity under 
the aspect of Extension ; the mind — a mode ex- 
pressing the essence of the Deity considered 
under the aspect of Thought; so that whatever 
is clearly and distinctly, that is, adequately per- 
ceived in the mind, is present in the mind of 
God, in so far as it constitutes the essence of the 
mind of man, and must therefore necessarily be 
objectively true. But all our ideas are not thus 
clear. Our knowledge is classifiable under these 
heads. [1] That grounded on Opinion or Imagina- 
tion, confused representations of the senses, vague 
experience, and remembrance of things heard or 
read. [2] That grounded on Reason, notions com- 
mon to mankind of the properties of things. [3] 
Intuitive knowledge, which is of the higlrest 
order, “ issuing from adequate ideas of the attri- 
butes of God to adequate knowledge of the 
essences of things.” “ In so far as our mind 
perceives things truly, it is part of the infinite 
intelligence of God ; and it is as much matter 
of necessity that all clear and distinct ideas of 
the mind should be true as that the idea of God 
in our mind is a truth.” The Imagination pic- 
tures things as contingent, associating them in 
the mind with notions of the past and future ; 
the Reason sees them as necessary, ever-present, 
and true, i.e. as they are in themselves ; and such 
necessity is the very necessity of the eternal 
nature of God. As regards the Will; — absolute 
or free will does not pertain to man. Eor being 
determined to will this or that by a cause which 
is itself determined by an antecedent cause, this 
by a third, and so on to infinity, the mind of itself 
has no power of willing or of not willing. “ Men 
think themselves free because they are conscious 
of their volitions and appetites, but ignorant of 
the causes by which they are disposed to desire 
and wilL” 

Part III. De Affedibus. — Having treated the 
nature of the mind or soul in so far as thought, 
idea, perception, and volition enter into its con- 
stitution, its nature, as manifested in the Affee- 
tions or Emotions, is considered. By an Affec- 
tion or Emotion is understood a state of body 
whereby its power of acting is increased or dimin- 
ished, aided or controlled ; and we act when 
something takes place within us of which we are 
ourselves the adequate cause; — suffer, when am r - 
thing takes place within us or without us of 
which we are only partially the cause. 2 By De- 
sire or Appetite is understood the very essence of 
man, whereby he is determined, to do those things 

even it may be to the third and fourth generation, does 
not, however, to Spinoza’s mind prevent God’s receiving 
the sinner again into favour. “ God forgives those who 
repent of their transgressions. There is no man that has 
not sinned ; were not God element and forgiving, there- 
fore, all might despair of their salvation ; nor were there 
else any sense in believing that God is merciful.” [ Theol. - 
Pol. cap. xiv.] 

2 Anger or rage, for instance, is not an increased action 
as at first sight it might appear, but passion (namely 
suffering, or imperfection) induced in the mind by con- 
fused and inadequate ideas connected with the object of 
our anger or rage. 
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that subserve hi* preservation. Jo// is the transi- 
tion from a less to a greater degree of perfection 
or power of being. Sorrow is the transition from 
a greater to a less degree of perfection or power 
of being. And to one or other of these three 
Emotions all other conceivable Emotions may be 
referred. Thus Love is Joy, associated with the 
idea of an external object as a cause. Hatred is 
Sorrow, associated with the idea of an external 
object as a cause. Anger is the desire with which, 
we are moved by hate to do him an injury whom 
we dislike, etc. etc. 

Part IV. De Sere itute Humana . — Desires 
which spring from true knowledge of what is 
good and what is bad for us, may be ruled and 
restrained by various affections; but the know- 
ledge itself cannot be so ruled or restrained ; and 
lienee the significant words of the poet — 

‘ * Video meliora proboqne, deteriora seqnor. ” 

Thus are men obnoxious to passions, inconstant 
in their resolves, and rebellious to the pre- 
cepts of reason, though these make no demands 
against nature, virtuous life being indeed harmony 
with the laws of nature. The foundation of all 
true virtue, of all true happiness, lies within the 
sphere of these laws and their observance ; the 
iirst and greatest of all being that which impels 
us to preserve our minds and bodies in a state of 
integrity as respects ourselves, and in a state of 
harmony as respects our fellow-men and nature 
at large. Virtue is therefore to be sought and 
prized for its own sake, there being nothing more 
excellent in nature, nothing more advantageous 
to ourselves, nothing more beneficial to others. 
And the highest virtue, or greatest good of the 
mind, is the knowledge and love of God. All 
that relates to this belongs to Peligion. All 
that relates to our duty as respects our fellow- 
men belongs to Piety. All that conduces to 
good understanding and kindly fellowship is 
Good ; whatever, on the contrary, leads to differ- 
ence, hatred, or ill-feeling is Evil. 

►Space will not allow of enlargement on the 
formal demonstrations of the good and evil of 
the Affections seriatim, or on the scarcely less 
important scholia to the various propositions in 
which the pleasure and advantage of a life of 
virtue are discoursed on, often with great elo- 
quence. Put it may not he amiss, by way of 
illustrating the thoroughness and detail with 
which this part of the work is executed, to 
n ( ution that among the Virtues even politeness 
{ 1 1 liman itas) finds a place, and cheerfulness. 

* Cheerfulness and merriment are the sunshine 
of existence, and nothing hut sour and sorry 
8 iperstition denounces and calls them evil. . . . 
Xo Divinity, none hut an envious demon, could 
take delight in my misery. 1 Nor do tears and 
groans and superstitious terrors— all signs alike 
of impotence of mind, ever lead to a virtuous 
life; the more, on the contrary, our minds are 
possessed with joy, to the higher perfection do 
we ( pro tantu) rise, and the more truly do we 

* “ 1 think that some mistake the Devil for God.” 
[Kingsley, Good Xeics of God> Sermon x.l 
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participate of the Divine Nature. ... A wise 
man accordingly will refresh and recreate himself 
in moderation with pleasant food and drink, with 
sweet odours, with the beauty of growing plants, 
ornaments, music, athletic games, theatres, and 
with such other things as can he used without 
harm to others. For the human body is com- 
posed of very many parts of diverse nature, which 
continually require new and varied sustenance, in 
order that the body may remain equally tit for 
all tilings which can follow from its nature, and 
consequently that the mind also may he equally 
lit for understanding more things at once” [Schol. 
Pi\ xlv.]. Even the matter of dress is not 
thought beneath the notice of this philosopher. 
“ It is not a disorderly and slovenly carriage,” 
he says, “ that makes us sages ; much rather is 
affected indifference to personal appearance an 
evidence of a poor spirit, in which true wisdom 
can find no fit dwelling-place.” 

Part V. De Libertate Humana . — If we dis- 
sever an emotion or affection from the thought of 
its external cause, and with it associate other 
thoughts, then will the agitations of mind that 
arise from the emotion he destroyed. Moreover, 
affections cease to be passions as soon as we form 
a clear and distinct idea of them [vide supra]. 
And when we contemplate things as necessary, 
the power of the mind over the affections is in- 
creased. The grief felt for the loss of good, for 
instance, is mitigated if we see that it could by 
no possibility have been retained ; and torn by 
our affections in excess, we are brought to think 
of and call into play such powers as we have of 
ordering and controlling them in consonance with 
reason and experience. When we think of all 
the benefits that accrue from friendship and the 
social state, consider the peace of mind that 
springs from a good and reasonable life, and 
know that men act by the necessity of tlieir 
nature, we shall not he disposed to repay hate 
by hate, or injustice by injustice, hut much 
rather to overcome hatred with good, injuries by 
magnanimity, etc. And in such a course we 
shall be greatly strengthened by rejecting that 
all the affections of the body are ultimately 
referable to God, immanent in all; for we know 
that all that is is in God, and that without Him 
nothing can exist or he conceived. In propor- 
tion as this is realized, the love of God, and 
with it also the love of our fellow-men, will be 
enkindled within us [Prop. xv.]. 

“ Each wild desire is lull’d to rest, 

That rent the heart, or rack’d the brow ; 

The love of man now fires the breast, 

The love of God is kindling now,” 

— a love incapable of being sullied by selfishness, 
envy, jealousy, or any of the pollutions of a 
meaner love, and which is increased the more 
others also are united with us in the same loving 
bonds. Now “ the human mind cannot be abso- 
lutely destroyed with the body ; something of it 
remains which is eternal” [Prop, xxiii.] ; that 
part which is possessed of “ the intellectual love 
of God,” for instance, u which arises from the 
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third kind of intellection” [vide supra , Pt. II.] “is 
eternal” [Prop, xxxiii.]; and “the mind is not 
obnoxious to passions except during the continu- 
ance of the body” [Prop, xxxiv.], remaining 
henceforth for ever 

“ Pure, and mirror-briglit, and even.” 

Were it a matter of doubt, however, — did we 
not know that the soul was eternal, — yet “ piety, 
religion, and all else, which in the fourth part we 
have shewn to pertain to strength of mind and 
generosity, would have to be held of last im- 
portance” [Prop. xli.]. The scholium to this 
proposition is very characteristic. “ The common 
persuasion of the vulgar would seem to be other- 
wise. For most men appear to think themselves 
free only so far as they can give way to lust, and 
fancy that they are hindered of their rights when 
held to live in conformity with the prescriptions 
of the Divine law. Accordingly they esteem 
piety, religion, and whatever else is referred to 
true strength of mind, as burdens which after 
death they hope to lay aside, when also they 
hope to receive the reward for the slavery, 
namely, piety and religion, which they have en- 
dured in this life. But not fully are they led, 
even by this hope, to live — so far as their slender 
and weak capacity admits — in conformity with 
the prescription of the Divine law; it is rather 
the fear of frightful punishments after death that 
influences them ; and it is said that unless such 
hope and fear were in men, and on the contrary 
they were to believe mind perished with the 
body, they would no longer live wretched, 
weighed down under the load of piety, but do 
all things after their lust, and obey fortune 
rather than themselves. Such things seem to 
me not less absurd than it would be if a man, 
because he did not believe himself able to 
nourish his body for ever with good food, were 
to straightway till himself instead with deadly 
poisons, or if because he saw the mind was not 
eternal or immortal, he were to wish himself 
demented and without reason, — things which 
seem so absurd that they scarcely deserve to be 
recounted.” And yet how is it that, practically, 
the great mass of mankind are led by hope and 
fear rather than by reason? The answer is con- 
tained in the Scholium to the last proposition ; 
in the closing words of the Ethics: — omnia 

PRiECLARA TAM DIFFICILIA QUAM RARA SUNT. 

Having now gone through all the writings of 
the philosopher it will be possible for us to con- 
struct a Spinozistic Creed , as follows : 

“I believe in one Infinite [Eth. I. xi.] and 
Undivided [xii. xiii.] God, Eternal [xi. xix/] and 
Unchangeable [V. xvii.], existing and acting by 
the sole necessity of his nature [I. xvi. xvii.] ; of 
infinite Atributes, whereof two only are capable 
of being conceived by man — Extension and 
Thought [II. i. ii.], whereof he himself is the 
Identity [4] ; of all things the Free Cause [I. 
xvii.], immanent not transient [I. xviii.] ; in 
Whom all things consist [xxv.], and without 
Whom nothing can exist or be conceived [xv.]. 

“ Bv whom all things are made ; not truly by 
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design or for the sake of any end, contingently, 
of free-will, or absolute well-pleasing, but pre- 
determined and following necessarily from the 
absolute nature or infinite power of God [I. xxvi. 
xxvii. xxviii. xxix. xxxiii. and append.]. 

“ Of which world is Man [II. x. et seq. iv. 
append, ch. x.] ; whose consciousness is the basis 
of all certitude [xx. xxxii. xxxiii.], in which 
whatsoever is clearly perceived is true [xxxiv.], 
and exists objectively in nature [xxxviii. xxxix. 
xlv.] ; whose will is not free, but necessary or 
constrained [xlviii. lix.J ; whose acts and desires 
alone are good so far as they are defined by 
reason [IV. xxiii.-xxviii. append, ch. v.] ; and 
whose salvation, liberty, and beatitude consists, 
not in the reward of virtue, but in the virtue 
itself whereby affections are restrained [V. xli.], 
and in the constant and eternal knowledge and 
love of God [IV. xxviii., V. xxxii. xxxiii. Schol. 
xxxvi.] ; whose worship by man consists in the 
exercise of obedience, charity, and justice 
[ Theol.-Pol . xiii.]. And I believe in the com- 
munion and fellowship of all men in so far as 
they are led by reason [IV. xxxv. xxxvii. xlvi. 
lxxi. lxxii. lxxiii.] ; and in the eternity of the 
mind” [V. xxiii. xxxix.]. 

It is hoped that, for general purposes, this 
exposition of the doctrine and historical position 
of Spinoza will be found sufficient. The doctrine 
is not atheistic, though i.t has often been said to 
be so, because God is taken as the foundation 
and cause of all things even to the exclusion of 
whatever else either is or can be conceived. On 
the other hand it is not absolutely pantheistic, 
because a distinction is made throughout be- 
tween the world and its Creator, between the 
natura naturans and the natura naturata , be- 
tween the Cause and the effect. Still less 
is it materialistic, the reason why it has been 
said to be so arising from ignorance of the 
metaphysical meaning of the word Substance. 
That it was apprehended as a system of Idealism 
by the greatest minds of the age to which it be- 
longs, is clear alike from contemporary criticism 
and from the subsequent course of the history of 
philosophy. 

[B. I). S. Opera , 1677 ; Benedict de Spinoza , 
liis Life , Correspondence , and Ethics , by B. 
Willis, M.D., 1870 ; Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus , transl. from the Latin, with an introd. 
1862; Tractatus Politicus, transl. W. Maccall, 
1854; Lewes, Biograph . Hist. Philos ., art. 
Spinoza; and Hallam, Introd. Lit. Europe. For 
other literature on the subject see the end of the 
article in Lewes, Hist. Philos.; Willis, passim ; 
and Dict. o/Theol., Spinozism.] 

SPIBITUALISTS. A name assumed by the 
strict Franciscans in the disputes which arose 
respecting the manner of observing the Buie of 
St. Francis in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. [Paulo-Joannites. Fraticelli.] 

SPIB ITU ALI STS . The name assumed by a 
body of superstitious persons in England and 
America who profess to hold communication with 
the spirits of the departed. This is supposed to 
take place through “mediums,” that is to say, 
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men or women who possess the special ami ex- 
ceptional qualities which aie required to bring 
them rn rapport with disembodied beings. With 
such persons tho spirits converse by means of 
sounds similar to raps made upon tables or walls, 
those raps being arranged into an alphabetic form 
on a system analogous to that used for electric 
telegraph instruments. The “rapping” on tables 
and other articles of furniture is sometimes sup- 
plemented by their motion, so that tables, couches, 
chairs, etc., move about a room, or are hoisted by 
tho spirits above tho iloor to iloat between it and 
the ceiling. The theory of tho Spiritualists is 
that disembodied spirits have lately discovered 
these means of communicating with the world, 
and that they do it liy electric detonation. 

Insatiable credulity is a conspicuous character- 
istic of the Spiritualists, and much that has been 
called Spiritualism ought to have been called Im- 
posture. Hut it is probable that some as yet un- 
explained forces brought into action by volition 
have given rise to phenomena which have been 
put to the credit of spirits. 

SPIPJTUALS. [Tertulliaxists.] 
SPIRITUALS. I Euciiites.] 

SPIRITUALS. [Libertines.] 

STA XCARISTS. The followers of Francis 
Staneari, who was brought into note by his con- 
troversies with Osiander, Bollinger, Melanchthon, 
and others of the Lutheran and Calvinistic Re- 
formers. 

Staneari was an Italian, who had been ejected 
for heresy from the University of Mantua. From 
thence he went to Switzerland, where he occasioned 
so much dissension that lie was driven away by 
the Calvinists, and obliged to take up his quarters 
with the Lutherans of Prussia, eventually be- 
coming Professor of Hebrew at Konigsberg in the 
year 1548. From Ivonigsberg he migrated to 
Cracow in Poland, where lie filled the same 
ofliee, and where, by propagating Unitarian 
opinions, he was an effectual ally of Socinus. 
Ilis turbulent nature made him the cause of great 
dissensions in Poland also [Mosh. Eccl. Ilist. III. 
ih 1, § 37], and he was imprisoned by the bishop. 
Escaping from prison, he lied to Pinehzovia, where 
he appeared as a furious iconoclast and anti- 
sacerdotalist. After a life constantly spent in 
fierce controversy, he died in the year 1574. 

Osiander and his followers had maintained 
peculiar views respecting the Atonement of our 
fxjrrl, alleging that it was as God alone He offered 
it, for that as man He Himself needed it, and 
therefore could not ofFer it for others. The Stan- 
rarists went to the opposite extreme, and attributed 
the Atonement to our Lord’s Human Nature 
alone, excluding from it altogether His Divine 
Nature. . Further than this, they maintained that 
the Divine Nature in its prupriet} had no exist- 
ence in Christ, and that He was only called God 
the Word metaphorically. They also held a 
theory that He had two Natures, the one as 
Mediator, the other as the author of Mediation, 
ami was therefore in one sense “sent,” in the 
other “One \\ ho sent.” Another notion which 
they held was that the Holy Eucharist is not the 
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medium of any present gift of grace, but only the 
pledge or dppa/3iov of one to come. 

The heresy of the Stancnrists was eventually 
absorbed by that of the Socinians. [Bayle’s 
Diet. in. 2 G 1 0 . Schlusselburg’s Catal. Hatred. 
ix. Staneari’s de Trinitate et Mcdiature Dom. 
nodr. J. 0. tide. //. Ballinger. P. Martyr, et Joan. 
Calc. etc. Basle, 1571. 

STARKE FITES. [Princeites.] 

STAROBREDZI. [Starovertzi.] 

STAROVERTZL A name signifying “men 
of the ancient faith,” and assumed by the majority 
of those who refused to acquiesce in the reforms 
introduced in the Russian Church in the seven- 
teenth century, and especially in the revision of 
Holy Scripture and of the Liturgical books effected 
by the Patriarch Nicon [a.d. 1 654]. An enumera- 
tion of the points which were held to justify this 
open act of schism in forming a separate body 
will give some idea of the extreme tenacity with 
which the Sclavonic population clings to the tra- 
ditions of their ancestors. 

[1] They insisted that only the double and not 
the triple Alleluia should be repeated during 
Easter-tide. 

[2] That seven loaves should be presented at 
mass instead of five. 

[3] That the sign of the cross should not be 
made, according to the orthodox practice, by join- 
ing the three first fingers, but by uniting the 
fourth and fifth fingers with the thumb, without 
any inclination of the index and middle fingers. 

[4] That the cross imprinted on the host at 
mass should be octangular instead of square. 

[5] That the recently printed and revised 
editions of sacred books should not be received, 
but that the ancient copies should be retained, 
and that Nieon should be regarded as Antichrist. 

There were other and still smaller points of 
dispute, as to whether the name “ Jesus” was to 
be pronounced loudly or softly, and whether it 
was proper to turn to the right hand or the left 
in certain processions. Coffee and tea were 
strictly forbidden. Priests who took spirits were 
held to be incapable of administering the sacra- 
ments. Potatoes were a fruit of the devil, because 
it was probably a potato which Eve handed to 
Adam. Smoking was not allowed, apparently on 
the Scriptural ground that “not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man ” 
[Matt. xv. 11]. The tendency to fanaticism, so 
universally found in Russian dissent, did not fail 
to appear among the Starovertzi. Some of them 
declared all temporal or civil government to be 
antichristian, taught the community of goods, 
extolled suicide, and voluntarily burned them- 
selves alive, rather than be forced into compliance 
with the rites and customs of the national church. 
They were found chiefly among the peasants, or 
those who had risen from the peasant class ; and 
their poverty may have been one of the causes of 
their possessing no places of public worship, and 
meeting in each other’s houses instead. They were 
persecuted under Peter I. [a.d. 1689-1725], who 
laid double taxes on them ; but his successors, 
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especially Catharine 11. [a.d. 17G2-179G], and 
Alexander I. [a.d. 1801-1825], have adopted a 
milder policy with the hopes of winning them 
hack to the Eastern Church. It was proposed 
that they might retain their old liturgies and 
rites, and continue to enjoy the ministrations of 
their own clergy, if they would consent to receive 
ordination at the hands of the orthodox bishops ; 
and the conciliatory title of “ Yedinovertzi,” or 
“ co-religionists,” was bestowed upon those who 
shewed any readiness to conform. Very little 
success has however attended these attempts at 
reconciliation. 

ST A U 11 0 L ATE M. [C iiazinzaria ns. ] 
STEBLERI. [Bacularii.] 

STEDINGERS. A politico - religious sect 
which arose in Germany early in the thirteenth 
century, and which took its name from a district 
on the borders of Friesland and Saxony, that 
which is now called Oldenburg, where it num- 
bered many adherents. They appear to have 
been a section of the same Manichaean heretics 
who in Southern Europe were called Albtgenses. 
In the year 1232-4 a crusade was organized against 
them under direction of Gregory IX. by Gerhard, 
Archbishop of Bremen, and Conrad of Marburg 
nearly exterminated them with a force of 40,000 
soldiers. Their principles were of the usual anti- 
sacerdotal class of the continental heresies of 
this period, and they gave opportunities to their 
enemies by mixing up heresy with a lawlessness 
that was easily interpreted as rebellious. [Ritter, 
Diss. depago Steeling et Stedingis hceret .] 

STERCORANISTiE. “ Si qui fuerunt, fuere 
nonnulli nono soeculo, qui Corpus Christi quod 
in Eucharistia continetur secessui, ac dejec- 
tioni obnoxium esse putabant, ita ut corruptis 
speciebus, et ipsum Corpus Christi corrumpere- 
tur.” [Sianda, Lexicon Polem. Mabillon, Act. 
S. Bened. preef . ad scec. iv. II. xxi. Pfaff, De 
StercGranistis medii cevi. 1750.] A somewhat 
similar question was discussed in a controversy 
between Amalarius and Guntrad, about the 
beginning of the same century. [D’Achery, 
Sjpicileg. iii. 330.] 

STRATI OTICI. [Milites.] 

STRAUSS. [Rationalists.] 
STRIGOLNIKS. A Russian sect which arose 
in Novogorod at the close of the fourteenth or 
early in the fifteenth century. A Jew, named 
Ilorie, joined by two Christian priests, 'Denis and 
Alexie, and afterwards by an excommunicated 
deacon named Karp Strigolnik, preached a mix- 
ture of Judaism and Christianity, and gained so 
many followers that a national council was called 
to suppress him. Among the practices which his 
followers objected to were the payment of a sum 
of money by the clergy to the bishops on ordi- 
nation as simoniacal, and confession to a priest 
as unscriptural. Strigolnik himself was thrown 
into the river and drowned during a riot which 
occurred in the streets of Novogorod, but the 
opposition of his followers to the Russian Church 
continued for many years after his death. [Platoff, 
Present State of Greek Ch. in Russia, Pinker- 
ton’s transh] 
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STUDITES. [Accemit.e.] 

SUBLAPS ARIANS. A section of the Cal- 
vinists who so far modify the original dogma of 
their master respecting Predestination as tobelieve 
that while the Fall of Adam was divinely fore- 
seen and divinely decreed, and the Fall of all his 
posterity was equally foreseen and decreed as fol- 
lowing upon that of himself, yet it was only after 
the fall of Adam had taken place that the particu- 
lar election of some of that posterity to salvation 
took place. In contradistinction to the Supralap- 
sarians, they hold that the perdition of the non- 
elect occurs not in consequence of a direct decree 
of condemnation, but because they are passed by 
and left to their fallen state. This fine-drawn 
distinction has arisen out of a repugnance to admit 
the full bearing of the dogma of absolute decrees 
on our estimate of the Divine attribute of love ; 
but the Sublapsarians do not come any nearer 
than the Ultra-Calvinists to an agreement with 
St. Paul’s declaration that God our Saviour 
. . . will have all men to be saved” [1 Tim. ii. 4]. 
The term was first applied to the Remonstrants. 

SUBSTANTIALISTS. The Lutheran hmre- 
siologist Schlusselburg gives this name as a syno- 
nym of the Manichees in his Catalogue of Heresies, 
the second volume of which is entitled “De secta 
Manichseorum seu Substantialistarum.” 
SUN-CHILDREN. [Arevurdis.] 
SUPRALAPS ARIANS. A name given to 

the extreme Calvinists who accept entirely the 
dogma of Calvin respecting an eternal, absolute, 
and unconditional decree by which God predes- 
destined some of mankind to salvation and some 
to perdition even before the Fall had brought sin 
into the world. The form in which Calvin him- 
self stated this doctrine will be found at page 97 
in the article on Calvinists. 

Beza followed his master Calvin in holding 
and teaching the dreadful doctrine of absolute 
decrees of election and reprobation, but the name 
of Supralapsarians was first given to the Gomar- 
ists who opposed the Arinin ian party (who had 
been called Sublapsarians) at the Synod of Dort 
[a.d. 1G18]. The dogma of the Supralapsarians 
is but a form of Fatalism, and when Hobbes 
grafted on it his theory of absolute necessity, 
many who had held it were led to see its ten- 
dency and to give up their belief in it. 

SL T SO. [Friends op God.] 

SWADDLERS. An absurd nickname given 
by the Irish Roman Catholics to the early 
Methodists. It is said to have originated from 
John Cennick preaching a sermon on the Babe 
“ wrapped in swaddling-clothes,” the ignorant Ro- 
man Catholics who heard it or heard of it suppos- 
ing the “ swaddling-clothes” to be an invention 
of the Protestants. In the year 1738 a ballad- 
singer named Butler actually raised riots in Dub- 
lin and elsewhere to the cry of “ Five pounds for 
the head of a Swaddler,” and he and his allies 
called themselves “ Anti-Swaddlers.” [Stevens’ 
Hist, of Method. 110, 113.] 

SWEDENBORGIANS. A theosophical sect 
whose fundamental opinion is that the Last Judg- 
ment took place in the year 1757, when “ the 
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Old Church,” or Christianity in its hitherto re- 
ceived form, passed away, and all things became 
new through revelations made to a Swedish gentle- 
man named Swedenborg. They consequently 
call their community ‘‘ the New Church,” and 
“ the Xew Jerusalem Church.” But although 
their opinions are grounded on these alleged re- 
velations, they owe their origin as an organized 
sect not to Swedenborg himself, hut to a printer 
named Robert llindmarsh,aii enthusiastic student 
of his writings. 

T. Sweden no no’s Personal History. Eman- 
uel Swedberg [a.d. 1689-1772] — ennobled by 
Queen Ulrica Eleonora in 1719 as the Honourable 
Emanuel Swedenborg — was the son of Jesper 
Swedberg [a.d. 1653-1735], Lutheran titular 
Bishop of Skara in West Gothland and of the 
Swedish residents in London. In early life he 
shewed promise of great learning and literary 
power, and not only took his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Upsal at the age of twenty-two, 
hut also studied at Oxford, Paris, and Utrecht, 
and his great services as ail amateur engineer to 
Charles XII. at the siege of Frederickshall, led, 
after the death of that king, to his being ennobled 
by his sister and successor. From 1 71 G until 
1747 lie held the office of Assessor to the Royal 
Metallic College, or hoard of Mines, at Stock- 
holm, but travelled much, and wrote many scien- 
tific works on mineralogy, practical astronomy, and 
other subjects ; his travels being undertaken for 
the sake of improving the metallurgic resources of 
Sweden. He was the first to draw attention in 
modern times to the metrical, or decimal, system 
of coinage, weights, and measures; and in his 
Opera Philosophica et Mineral ia, published in 
three folio volumes in 1734, he pioneered many 
discoveries in physical science. The bent of his 
mind towards metaphysics and theologj' was 
shewn by his publication in the same year of a 
work entitled “An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of the Infinite, and the Final Cause of Creation; 
treating also of the Mechanism of the operation 
between the Soul and the Body.” Ten years 
later the final transition of his studies from phy- 
sical science to theology was marked by his work 
fJe Cult a et A more Dei. 

It was soon after the publication of the last- 
named work, in 1715, that Swedenborg, then in 
his fifty-seventh year, began to believe himself 
the recipient of supernatural revelations ;’ and 
from that time lie gave up all secular studies and 
pursuits, devoting himself entirely to the elabora- 
tion of a new theology, which was to be the 
basis of a “ Xcav Church.” Like Mrs. Lead and 
her followers [Philadelphians], Swedenborg 
became possessed with the idea that he con- 
versed with angels, and with departed spirits. 1 
The beginning of his experiences of this kind 
may be told in his own words. 4k Whatever of 

1 As Swedenborg was very imperfectly acquainted with 
the English language, it is not likely that he had read 
the “ Theosophical Transactions” and other works of 
the Philadelphians in their original form ; hut as they 
were translaJed into Dutch he may have become ac- 
quainted with them in that language. 
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worldly honour and advantage may appear to bo 
.in the things before mentioned, I hold them but 
as matters of low estimation when compared to 
the honour of that holy office to which the Lord 
llimsclf hath called me. Who was graciously 
pleased to manifest Himself to me, His unworthy 
servant, in a personal appearance, in the year 
1743, to open in me a sight of the spiritual 
world, and to enable me to converse with spirits 
and angels; and this privilege lias continued 
with me to this day. From that time I be- 
gan to print and publish various unknown 
4 Arcana,’ which have been either seen by me or 
revealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, the 
state of men after death, the true worship of 
God, the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and 
many other important truths tending to salvation 
and true wisdom” [Swedenborg’s Letter to 
Hartley , 1769, True Christ. Bel. 851], Through 
the gift thus bestowed on him he claimed to see 
the inhabitants of other continents without 
moving from his own place : “ nay,” he says, “ I 
could be made present with the inliabitants of 
other planets in our system, and also with the 
inhabitants of planets that are in other worlds, 
and revolve about other suns. By virtue of such 
presence, not of place, I have conversed with 
apostles, departed popes, emperors, and kings ; 
with the late reformers of the Church, Luther, 
Calvin, and Melanehthon, and with others from 
distant countries” [Swedenborg’s True Christ. 
Bel . 87]. The condition in which he was when 
he supposed himself to be thus in converse with 
other worlds is described by himself in the 
“Arcana” as being 44 a certain state, which is a 
sort of middle state between sleeping and wak- 
ing ; in which state spirits and angels are seen, 
heard, and touched;” and the people with whom 
he lodged in London asserted that not long be- 
fore his death he lay some weeks in a trance, 
without any sustenance, and came to himself 
again” [Hindmarsh’s Rise and Progress , etc. 21]. 

But although professing to be in habitual 
intercourse with the unseen world, Swedenborg 
held little intercourse with his fellow-creatures 
in the visible world, and sought no other way of 
propagating his “ Arcana” than by printing and 
publishing them, which he did at his own ex- 
pense. “ Wherever he resided he was a mere 
solitary, and almost inaccessible, though in his 
own country of a free and open behaviour” 
[Short Account of Swedenborg , 11]. It was 
while he was living such a recluse life in 
humble lodgings at 26 Great Bath Street, Cold- 
bath Fields, Clerkenwell, that lie wrote his 
principal theological work, to which he gave 
the title of “ Arcana Ccelestia ; the Heavenly 
Mysteries contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 
Word of the Lord, unfolded in an exposition of 
Genesis and Exodus ; together with a relation of 
Wonderful Things seen in the World of Spirits 
and in the Heaven of Angels.” This was com- 
menced in consequence of the c< personal appear- 
ance” referred to above, a man appearing to him 
in a strong shining light, and saying, “I am the 
Lord, the Creator and Redeemer. I have chosen 
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thee to explain to men the interior and spiritual 
senses of the sacred writings. I will dictate to 
thee what thou oughtest to write.” The “Ar- 
cana” occupied Swedenborg’s pen from 1749 
until 1756, being written in Latin, and published 
from time to time in eight quarto volumes. 1 It 
was translated into English, with some of his 
other works, a few years after his death, by one 
of his followers named John Clowes [a.d. 1743- 
1831], who was for sixty-two years Hector of St. 
John’s, Manchester. After the publication of the 
“ Arcana” Swedenborg wrote many smaller works 
illustrating his peculiar ideas, and describing 
Heaven, Hell, the Intermediate State, the Last 
Judgment, the “Earths in our Solar System, 
and the Earths in the Starry Heavens,” etc. ; all 
of which he described as being “ relations of 
Things heard and seen” by him. His last work, 
published in 1771, was entitled “The True 
Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of 
the New Church foretold by the Lord in Daniel 
vii. 13, 14, and in the Revelation xxi. 1, 2.” 

Shortly after the completion of the last-named 
vork, on Christinas Eve 1771, Swedenborg was 
struck with paralysis, losing his speech and the 
use of one side. Some weeks later he was still 
able to use his pen, and requested an interview 
with John Wesley in the following note, written 
in Latin, from his lodgings in Coldbath Fields in 
February 1772. “Sir, I have been informed in 
the world of spirits that you have a strong desire 
to converse with me. I shall be happy to see you 
if you will favour me with a visit. Your humble 
servant, Emanuel Swedenborg.” Wesley’s en- 
thusiastic nature responded so far as to acknow- 
ledge that he had felt such a desire, though he 
had not mentioned it to any one, and he replied 
that he would visit the writer in a few months 
on his return to London. It is alleged, but on less 
trustworthy authority, that Swedenborg answered 
“ lie should go on the 29th of next month into 
the world of spirits never more to return;” March 
29th, 1772, being actually the day of his death, 
llis body was honourably buried by a Swedish 
merchant in the vault of the then Swedish 
Chapel in Priuces Square, Ratcliffe Highway. 

II. Formation of the Sect. Swedenborg 
had very few followers during his lifetime, those 
in England being only a physician named 
Messiter, a non-resident Rector of Win wick in 
Northamptonshire named Hartley, Dr. Hampe, 
tutor in the family of George II., and four or 
five Swedish residents in London. Nor did his 
verbose works attract much notice though much 

1 Swedenborg published llis works at his own expense, 
probably for the usual reason that such a course is taken 
because no publisher would risk his money in bringing 
them out. Like other authors who take such a course 
he found the “Arcana” did not find many purchasers, 
and writes in his “Spiritual Diary,” “I have received 
letters informing me that not more than four copies have 
been sold in the space of fonr months.” Unlike ordinary 
authors, however, he had a special consolation ; “I com- 
municated this to the angels. They were surprised, hut 
said it must be left to the Lord’s providence; that His 
providence is of such a nature it compels no one ; and 
that it is net fitting others should read the ‘Arcana 
Ccplestia’ before those who arc in the faith.” 
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advertised. The latter began, however, to excite 
some interest in Manchester, about ten years 
after the death of Swedenborg, through the 
enthusiasm with which they were made known 
hy Mr. Clowes, the clergyman before named as 
their translator, who set afoot a Society there in 
1782 for printing and publishing his translations. 
About the same time Robert Hindmarsh [a.d. 
1 759-1835], a young Clerkenwell printer, and son 
of a Methodist preacher, became acquainted with 
them, and soon became a most zealous follower 
of “ the greatest man living or dead,” and an 
ardent disseminator of his theosophy. Hindmarsh 
originated a small society for the study of 
Swedenborg’s works, the five members of which 
held their first meeting in St. Paul’s Coffee- 
House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on December 5th, 
1783. This shortly developed into “The Theo- 
sophical Society, instituted for the purpose of 
promoting the heavenly doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem, hy translating, printing, and publish- 
ing the theological writings of the Honourable 
Emanuel Swedenborg,” which held its meetings 
on Sundays and Thursdays at chambers in New 
Court, Middle Temple. In 1784 a similar 
Society was established in Philadelphia by a Miss 
Barclay and a printer named Erancis Bailey, and 
as the London Society became the parent of all 
the Swedenborgian communities in England, so 
that at Philadelphia held a similar relation to the 
American Swedenborgians. 

For some years the followers of Swedenborg 
were content with the literary meetings of the 
“ Tlieosophical Society;” but in May 1787 some 
of them began to hold meetings for worship in 
each others’ houses, and in July one of these, 
James Hindmarsh, Methodist preacher, and 
father to the printer, was appointed “ to officiate 
in the room of a priest,” administering “the 
Holy Supper,” and baptizing four of their num- 
ber. On January 27th, 1788, a chapel in Great 
East Cheap was opened for the use of the sect, 
and an “ Order of worship for the New Church 
signified by the New Jerusalem in the Revela- 
tion” was adopted; the name of “The New 
Church” being now substituted for that of “The 
Tlieosophical Society.” It was afterwards de- 
termined to establish a settled ministry, and it 
was arranged by drawing of lots that Robert Hind- 
marsh the printer should ordain his father James 
Hindmarsh and Samuel Smith, both of them being 
Methodist preachers who had seceded from 
Wesley’s Society. In the year 1818 the Eleventh 
General Conference of the sect settled some 
doubts which had been raised as to the com- 
petency of Robert Hindmarsh to ordain others, 
seeing he had not himself been ordained, hy de- 
termining unanimously “ that Mr. Robert Himl- 
marsli was virtually ordained by the Divine 
Auspices of Heaven,” a decision more convenient 
than logical. [Hindmarsh’s Rise and Progress 
of the Neio Ch. 72, 310.] The Printing Society 
in Manchester soon followed the example of the 
Tlieosophical Society in London, establishing 
itself in a chapel in Peter Street in 1793. A 
“ General Conference” was also organized after 
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tho example of tho Methodists, ami its first 
mooting was held on the loth ami lour following 
days of April 1789. In 1815, “a trine or three- 
fold order” of tho ministry was established, 
consisting of the ordinary ministers, ordaining 
ministers, and a “minister superintendent over 
and in behalf of the Xew Church at large.” 

111. S w k i > k x i >oRt « i a N" DocTium The Scrip- 
tures, as interpreted by the voluminous and ver- 
bose writings of Swedenborg, are taken generally 
.is the standard of Swedenborgian doctrine. But 
a synopsis of their founder’s opinions was made 
at the first organization of the sect in the form of 
forty-two Propositions taken from his works, and 
these propositions were embodied in thirty-two 
Resolutions, which were agreed to at the first Con- 
ference on April 16th, 1789. 

These thirty-two “ Resolutions” have again 
been condensed into twelve “ Articles of Faith,” 
which now form the Standard of Doctrine in the 
“ Xew Church.” The latter express the opinions 
of Swedenborg on some points in a much more 
vague form than they are found in his writings ; 
and as the sect still professes to adhere to those 
writings as a final revelation, the modern “Articles 
of Faith” can be best understood when taken in 
connection with the more definite statements of 
the original “ Propositions” taken from those 
works by its founders. 

1. The first article states the doctrine of the 
Xwedenborgians respecting the Trinity. “ That 
Jehovah God, the Creator and Preserver of 
heaven and earth, is Love Itself, and Wisdom 
Itself, or Good Itself, and Truth Itself: That He 
is One both in Essence and in Person, in Whom, 
nevertheless, is the Divine Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, which are the essential 
Divinity, the Divine Humanity, and the Divine 
Proceeding, answering to the soul, the body, and 
the operative energy in man : and that the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Ghrist is that God.” In the 
third of the Propositions Swedenborg’s opinion 
is given on this point, and it is that a Trinity of 
Divine Persons existing from eternity, or before 
the creation of the world, when conceived in idea 
is a Trinity of Gods, which cannot be expelled 
by the oral confession of One God [ True Ohrid. 
Jhl. n. 172, 173]. Put perhaps the clearest 
statement of the sect on this subject is that con- 
tained in the “Conference Deed” which is en- 
rolled in < 'hancery, namely, “ that onr Lord and 
Saviour Jesus < Tnist is the only God of heaven 
and earth, and that in Him ns the Divine Trinity 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” Still further, 
the “ Propositions,” in summarizing Swedenborg’s 
doctrine on this point, quote him as declaring 
that “all prayers directed to a Trinity of distinct 
Persons, and not to a Trinity conjoined in one 
Person, are henceforth not attended to, but are 
in heaven like ill-scented odours,” and that “ the 
.Nicene and Athamsinn doctrine concerning a 
1 rinitv have together gi ven birth to a faith which 
ha h entire]) overturned the Christian Church” 
[ Tmo Ohrid . lid. n. 108, 177]. 

-• 1 he second article treats of the Incarnation 
in the following words That Jehovah God 
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Himself descended from heaven as Divine Truth, 
Which is the Word, and took upon Him Human 
Nature, for the purpose of removing from man 
the powers of hell, and restoring to order all 
things in the Spiritual World, and all things in 
the Church : That he removed from man the 
powers of hell, by combats against and victories 
over them, in which consisted the great work of 
Redemption •. That by the same acts, which wore 
His temptations, the last of which was the Pas- 
sion of the Cross, he united, in His Humanity, 
Divine Truth to Divine Good, or Divine Wisdom 
to Divine Love, and so returned into His Divinity 
in which He was from eternity, together with and 
in His Glorified Humanity, whence He for ever 
keeps the infernal powers in subjection to Him- 
self, and that all who believe in Him, with the 
understanding, from the heart, and live accord- 
ingly, will be saved.” 

In .association with this statement must be 
taken those of the 4th, 5th, 29th, 30th, and 
31st “Propositions,” namely, “That to believe 
Redemption to have consisted in the Passion of 
the Cross, is a fundamental error of the Old 
Church,” which has “ perverted the whole Chris- 
tian Church, so that nothing spiritual is left re- 
maining in it;” and “that the doctrines univer- 
sally taught in the Old Church, particularly 
respecting Three Divine Persons, the Atonement, 
Justification by Faith alone, the Resurrection of 
the material body, etc. etc., are highly dangerous 
to the rising generation ;” that the Imputation 
of the Merit and Righteousness of Christ, which 
consist in Redemption, is a thing impossible, the 
only imputation being one “ of good and evil, 
and at the same time of Faith; and that the 
Lord imputeth good to every man, and that Hell 
imputeth evil to every man,” the Faith and Im- 
putation of The Xew Church being altogether 
incompatible with those of the Old [True Christ. 
Rel. n. 132, 133, 108, 640, 643-649]. 

3. In connection with this doctrine of the In- 
carnation may bo mentioned that of the 12th 
article respecting the Second Advent. It states 
“ That now is the time of the Second Advent of 
the Lord, which is a coming, not in Person, but 
in the power and glory of His Holy Word ; that 
it is attended, like His first coming, with the 
restoration to order of all things in the Spiritual 
World, where the wonderful Divine operation, 
commonly expected under the name of the Last 
Judgment, has in consequence been performed, 
and with the preparing of the way for a Xew 
Church on the earth, — the first Christian Church 
having spiritually come to its end or consum- 
mation througli evils of life and errors of doc- 
trine, as foretold by the Lord in tho Gospels. 
And that this new or second Christian Church, 
which will he the crown of all Churches, and 
will stand for ever, is what was representatively 
seen by John, when he beheld the Holy City, 
Xew Jerusalem, descending from God out of 
Heaven, prepared as a Bride adorned for her 
husband.” This embodies the “ Propositions” 
38-42, with the omission of the statements, still 
it must be remembered, maintained by the sect, 
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“ That the Last Judgment was accomplished in 
the Spiritual World in the year 1757 ; and that 
the former heaven and the former earth, or the 
Old Church, are passed away, and that all things 
are become new ; . . . that this Second Coining 
of the Lord is effected by means of His servant 
Emanuel Swedenborg, before whom lie hath 
manifested Himself in person, and whom he 
hath filled with 1 1 is Spirit to teach the doctrines 
of the New Church by the Word from Him ” 
\Lnst Judgm. n. 45; True Christ. Reh n. 115. 
772, 779 ; Apoc. Rev. n. 886; Brief Expos, n. 
95]. 

4. The most important subject of Sweden- 
borgian belief next to the above is that respect- 
ing Holy Scripture, which is thus stated in the 
3rd article : “ That the Sacred Scripture, or 
Word of God, is Divine Truth Itself, containing 
a spiritual sense heretofore unknown, whence it 
is divinely inspired and holy in every syllable, 
as well as a literal sense, which is the basis of 
its spiritual sense, and in which Divine Truth is 
in its fulness, its sanctity, and its power, thus 
that it is accommodated to the apprehension both 
of angels and men : That the spiritual and na- 
tural senses are united by correspondences like 
soul and body, every natural expression and 
image answering to, and including, a spiritual and 
Divine idea ; and thus that the Word is the 
medium of communication with heaven and of 
conjunction with the Lord.” 

This omits the statement of the 12th “ Propo- 
sition,” taken from Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Coeles- 
tia,” and other “ revelations.” This statement is 
“ that the Books of the Word are all those which 
have the Internal Sense, which are as follow, 
viz. in the Old Testament, the live Books of 
Moses, called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy; the Book of Joshua, 
the Book of Judges, the two Books of Samuel, 
the two Books of Kings, the Psalms of David, 
the Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zeplianiali, 
Ilaggai, Zechariah, Malaehi; and in the New 
Testament, the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, and the Revelation. And that the 
other Books, not having the Internal Sense, are 
not the Word” [Arcana Coelest. n. 10325; New 
Jer. n. 266; White Horsey n. 16]. Thus ten 
books of the Old Testament, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and all the Epistles of St. Paul and 
the other Apostles, are set aside as ho part of 
“the Word of the Lord.” 

The remaining articles of the Swedenborgian 
Confession may be passed over, since they deal 
more with theosophical views of Love, Wisdom, 
Repentance, Charity, Eaith, Good Works, etc., 
than with important articles of faith ; but it may 
be mentioned that Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per are considered as Sacraments of Divine Insti- 
tution, to be permanently observed ; the view of 
their efficacy being, however, the ordinary Zwing- 
lian view taken by Dissenters. 

IY. Statistics. The principles of Sweden- 
borg have gained a more or less complete hold 
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upon the minds of many persons who have yet 
declined to connect themselves with the sect 
founded by his disciple Hind marsh. In Ger- 
many, where they were taken up by Ottinger and 
Jung Stilling during Swedenborg’s lifetime, they 
are said by Hagen bach to have “ spread over a 
great part of Germany” [Hagenbach’s Hist. 
Doctr. sec. 277], but the* disciples of the Swedish 
visionary do not seem to have formed any sect 
separate from the Lutheran body. In England 
also, a few clergymen and many laymen have 
been readers of Swedenborg’s works, and have 
adopted much of his theosophy without separat- 
ing from the Church. The sect of the “ New 
Church,” however, as distinct from these parti- 
coloured Swedenborgians, numbered 58 Societies 
in connection with Conference in England in 
the year 1871, seven of which were in London, 
numbering 752 members, and the rest mostly in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. There were at that 
time 4098 registered members above 20 years of 
age, and they had 4224 children in their day 
schools. In Canada and the United States they 
numbered 80 Societies, and about 5000 members. 
They still continue to pay much attention to the 
publication of Swedenborg’s works, having a 
“ Swedenborg Society ” for the purpose, which 
was established in 1810, and having recently 
gone to the trouble and expense of copying his 
MSS. by the photolithographic process. 

SWEDISH PROTESTANTS. Lutheran 
principles began to be disseminated in Sweden 
at least as early as a.d. 1519, through the instru- 
mentality of students returning from the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, among whose names those 
of Olave and Laurence Peterson are the most 
noted, the former being promoted in after life to 
the chief pastorate at Stockholm, and the latter 
appointed to a professorship at TJpsala. Their 
benefactor and the great champion of the move- 
ment was Gustavus Vasa, who first delivered the 
country from the tyranny of the Danish king 
Christian II., and then ascended the Swedish 
throne as an independent monarch, a.d. 1523. 
He pushed forward matters in the teeth of the 
bishops, many of whom were deposed on his acces- 
sion, and afterwards executed for rebellion, and 
amid the indifference of the people, who were 
not awake to the abuses of the old religion, and 
did not care to see a papal exchanged for a royal 
supremacy. But Gustavus Yasa was felt to be 
essential to the kingdom’s safety, and when at 
the Diet of Westerns he threatened to resign 
unless lie carried his point on the subject of the 
Reformation of religion, all classes were inclined 
to acquiesce. About this time the Holy Scrip- 
tures were translated and disseminated in the 
Swedish language, through the labours of Olave 
Peterson and Laurence Anderson, and under regal 
protection. The most serious opposition to the 
king’s ecclesiastical despotism broke out [a.d. 
1537-1543] among the country clergy and the 
peasantry headed by one of their number named 
Nils Dacke. After it was suppressed, a second 
synod was held at Westeras, and the Reformation 
was finally and legally established in the form of 
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high Lutheranism, retaining an episcopal order 
of one archbishop and thirteen bishops. No at- 
tempts were made to disturb tin’s arrangement 
under Eric XIV. [a.d. 1560-1568], but symptoms 
of a desire for change marked the policy of his 
successor dvdin 111. [a.d. If) 08-151) 2]. With a 
strong personal bias towards Catholicism, intensi- 
fied by a marriage with a Polish and Catholic 
princess, he went so far as to open negotiations 
with the Papal court for reunion ; several Jesuits, 
among them the distinguished Posscvin, were 
sent into Sweden, whose eventual want of success 
was due probably not so much to their own want 
of tact as to the stubbornness of the Roman 
court in refusing to concede such points as com- 
munion in both kinds and the use of the liturgy 
in the vulgar tongue, and to the consequent 
lukewarmness and even opposition of the king, 
especially after the death of his consort Catha- 
rine [a.d. 1583]. A new service-book, com- 
piled by royal authority [a.d. 1576], and con- 
taining a large element of mediaeval ceremonial, 
was in use for some years, but was abolished on 
the king’s death by the synod of Upsala [a.d. 
1503], at which the Augsburg Confession in its 
integrity was formally adopted. Thenceforward, 
although Charles IX. [a.d. IG04-1G11] and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus II. [a.d. 1611-1633] were dis- 
posed to favour Calvinism, and the accomplished 
Queen Christina [a.d. 1633-1654] joined the 
Catholic Church, Lutheranism remained the na- 
tional religion of Sweden, dissent either in the 
direction of Rome or Geneva being forbidden 
by penal enactments until as late as the acces- 
sion in a.d. 1860 of Charles XV. [Anjou’s Hid. 
Reform, in Sneden, Mason’s transl. New York, 
1859.] 

SA\ LET SINGERS, THE, were a small party 
of wild Scottish fanatics, chiefly women, who in 
16SI, following one John Gib, a master-mariner 
of Rorrowstounncss (from whom they were also 
called Gibbitcs), forsook all worldly business, 
and professed to devote themselves entirely to 
acts of devotion in fasting and prayer in the open 
fields. They were called the Sweet Singers from 
their habit of “ wailing a portion” of the more 
mournful Psalms ; but they nevertheless declared 
afterwards that they renounced the use of metri- 
cal Psalms as a human invention. They made 
also a general renunciation and denunciation of 
everything, of the translation of the Bible, of its 
dm.sinn into chapters and verses, of the Longer 
and Shorter ( atechisms, the Confession of Faith, 
the Covenant, all authority whatsoever through- 
out the world, the names of months and days 
(like the Quakers, to the more extravagant por- 
tion of whom they largely corresponded), the use 
"f '‘bodies and churchyaids/ ali sports and 
laughing, all customs in eating, drinking, wearing 
of clothes and sleeping, and everybody in general 
except themselves. They were committed to 
pnson in Edinburgh in April 1681, but were 
released by tin Privy Council in August, as being, 
apparently, too contemptible in their ravings for 
further notice. [Wodrow, Hid. of the Sufferings 
of (la ( 7/. of ,s 'eotland, 1722, vol. ii. pp. 220-1, and 
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Appendix, pp. 79-84. Crookshank, Hid. of the 
Ch. of Scotland, 1762, vol. ii. p. 03.] 

SWEET SINGERS. The English Ranters 
of the seventeenth century are called Sweet 
Singers by some contemporary writers. 

SWISS PROTESTANTS. The pioneer and 
founder of Protestantism in Switzerland was liul- 
dricli Zuingli, bom near Zurich in the same 
year as Luther [a.d. 1484]. He entered early 
into the priesthood at Glarns [a.d. 1506], was 
promoted thence to a prcachcrship in the col- 
legiate church of Zurich [a.d. 1519], whore, like 
the German Reformer, he scandalized the neigh- 
bourhood, and violated the vow of celibacy by 
marrying a widow, Anna Reinhardt [a.d. 1523]. 
About tliis time, in his sermons, by his writings, 
and in sixty-seven articles publicly maintained 
before the senate and people of Zurich, he began 
to disseminate the new opinions. In this course 
lie was instigated and aided by the Ultra-Pro- 
testant Carlstadt, who after his differences with 
Luther and banishment from Germany had fled 
to Switzerland, and by John Hausschein, better 
known as CEcoiampadius, who was working in 
the same direction at Basle. A public disputa- 
tion was shortly held at Baden [a.d. 1526], Eck 
and CEcoiampadius being the champions on either 
side, when three out of the twelve Swiss cantons 
declared themselves convinced by the latter. 
Their example spread. In three years’ time the 
minority was converted into a majority, and 
the five remaining Catholic cantons appealed to 
Austria to put down the Reformers by force of 
arms. During the war which followed Zuingli 
fell on the battlefield of Cappel in the same year 
that CEcoiampadius breathed his last at Basle 
[a.d. 1531]. But a deeply-seated religious move- 
ment is seldom extinguished by force. The 
Reformers’ mantles fell on such men as Henry 
Bullinger, Oswald Myconins, William Farel, a 
Frenchman, who, after being banished from his 
native country settled at Basle, and the still more 
distinguished exile Calvin, who, before migrating 
to Geneva, settled in the same town, and in the 
society of Bucer, Capito and others published his 
“ Institutio Christiana Religionis” [a.d. 1534-6]. 
The subsequent history of the Reformation in 
Switzerland is intimately hound up with the 
history of Calvin, and will he found under the 
article Calvinists. [Lives of Calvin have been 
written by Henry, at Hamburg, 1835 ; by Au- 
din, Paris, 1841 ; Dyer, London, 1850. See 
more generally the Ecclesiastical Histories of 
Mosheim and Gieseler, and Ranke’s History of 
the Reformation.] 

SYMMACHIANS. A sect of heretics of this 
name is mentioned by Philaster, and apparently 
as disciples of Patricias [Patricians], the par- 
ticular tenet which lie attributes to them being 
disbelief in a future judgment, a disbelief accom- 
panied by immoral living [Philast. Hear, lxiii.]. 
The Symmachians are not named in any other of 
the early w r orks on heresies. 

SYMMACHIANS. This name was some- 
times given to the Nazarenes, probably from 
Symmachus the Ebionite, who is mentioned by 
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Eusebius as the author of a Greek version of the 
Old Testament [Euseb. Hist . Eccl. vi. 17]. St. 
Ambrose speaks of the Symmachiaus as descended 
from the Pharisees [Ambros. in Ep. ad 

Gal at,] : and St. Augustine refers to them as 
still existing in his day [Aug. contr. Faust. Munich . 
xix. 4, 17 ; contr . Grescon. Donat, i. 31]. Euse- 
bius accuses Symmachus of holding the heresy 
that Christ was the natural son of Joseph and 
Mary. Epiphanius, in his work on weights and 
measures, speaks of him as a Samaritan who 
became a Jewish proselyte in the reign of the 
Emperor Severus, near the close of the second 
century. [Epiph. de Mens, et Ponder, ii. 122, ed. 
1G22], 

SYNCRETISTS. For the definition of “ Syn- 
cretism, ” and othexparticulars respecting its original 
application, the reader is referred to the article in 
the Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theo- 
logy. It is sufficient to state here that it originated 
in the zeal with which the turbulent and quarrel- 
some inhabitants of Crete made common cause 
against external foes, and “ syncretized ; ” from 
whence it was transferred as a general term to all 
who make common cause by keeping in abeyance 
their common differences. It was a term of some 
breadth; and being “mediae significationis,” it 
is used either in a good or bad sense ; but it 
usually follows the analogy of theological “isms,” 
and means fusion that involves a loss of principle. 
It was used in a better sense by D. Pareus of 
Heidelberg [a.d. 1615], when he exhorted all 
parties to make head “ pio syncretismo ” against 
the common enemy Antichrist. The term how- 
ever was repudiated by the “Union” or “Eirenist” 
party; and Dreier of Konigsberg [a.d. 1661] 
charged Pareus with having damaged a good and 
holy cause by first affixing to it a term of oppro- 
brium. 

It may be here noted that at a yet earlier date 
Win deck, a writer on the Catholic side, held out 
similar advice to Pomanists: “Si saperent Catho- 
lici, et ipsis cara esset reipublicse Christiana? salus, 
Syncretismum colerent ” [Prognosticon futuri 
status Ecclesice, 1603]. 

Syncretism may be considered to be the earliest 
of those attempts that marked the onward growth 
of Protestantism to pass from the prescriptions 
of theology to unfettered religious thought. In 
its origin it professed to harmonize the Calvinistic 
and Lutheran views; to bring in also any points 
of agreement with Pome. Of these sections the 
Calvinistic or Reformed party were more ready 
to adopt the Syncretistic principle; the Lutherans 
deriving the word from o-vyKcpdvvvfx^ could only 
look upon it as an attempt to hybridize the faith. 
Some however laid less stress than the rest on 
the differential dogmata of the Reformation, and 
thought rather of the general principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the necessity for union, than of party 
interests. These symbolized with George Calixtus, 
the originator of the Syncretistic movement, born 
a.d. 1586 in Schleswig. 

Having studied at Helmstadt, in Brunswick, 
under Martini, Calixtus was early possessed with 
the idea that common ground might be found on 
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which all might agree. Wanderings through 
Europe confirmed him in his notion ; and having 
visited the principal headquarters of different 
religionists, Cologne, the “ Trojan horse ” of 
Romanism in Germany, France, Italy, Holland, 
and England, he then returned to Helmstadt, and 
held the chair of Divinity for forty-two years till 
his death, a.d. 1656. His public life therefore 
synchronized with the Thirty Years’ War, which 
may reasonably be held to have influenced his 
tone of thought. Next to his friend Gerhard, he 
was the most eminent divine in Germany, a man 
of European reputation. He was of noble bear- 
ing, loyal and patriotic. Ilis address, calm, firm, 
and dignified, was commanding, but at the same 
time genial and attractive. He devoted all the 
power that extensive erudition and theological 
accomplishments conferred to work out the idea of 
his life. His earnestness did not fail to secure 
for him the aid of able coadjutors, and a numerous 
body of warmly attached friends. His influence 
extended into Holstein, Denmark and Sweden ; 
and his views were adopted in several schools of 
Northern Germany. His travelled experience 
convinced him that faith and love were to be 
found in all communions, and that there could 
be no better ground for all to meet upon. Re- 
ligion, he said, is a matter of practice, not of 
dogma ; consisting not of disputable propositions, 
but of life-giving verities. Laying a particular 
emphasis upon all that he considered to be sound 
in the Roman system, he attempted to soften 
down the points of difference between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed or Calvinistic sects, 
and to reconcile both with Tridentine doctrine. 
The bonds of union, as he held, were needlessly 
severed at the Reformation. His only antipathies 
were the more advanced notions of Roman theo- 
logy and Jesuitism, chiefly on account of their 
thoroughgoing defence of papal infallibility. 
The yearning of Calixtus for Catholicity, his 
breadth of view and largeness of heart, were un- 
intelligible to the men of his generation. Even 
heathenism, he said, was not destitute of its 
better points. These however were only an 
argument for the necessity of revelation. As 
might be expected, he was attacked on every side 
as a “ Syncretist ; ” and the last twenty years of 
his life were spent in controversy with high 
Lutherans, who looked upon him as a renegade; 
and with Jesuits, who detected in what they 
called his neutralism the germ of a detestable 
atheism. Calixtus, like the Schoolmen, assigned 
to philosophy a co-ordinate position with theology, 
persuaded that the two being separate phases of 
truth could never really antagonize ; and his aim 
was always to shew how the teaching of revealed 
truth was one with the induction of right reason. 
Philology and philosophy, he said, are the two 
wings of the spirit, without which none may soar 
into the higher regions of knowledge ; and he 
first earned the merit of directing attention to the 
importance of ecclesiastical history as a study. 
Thucydides and Tacitus were his models, as 
gathering from carefully collected data the light 
of unity and scientific generalization. Mosheim, 
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ii .should bo noted, was of Holmstiult. As regards 
positive theology, lie declared that the Christian’s 
sutlieioiii homl of unity was the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the light thrown upon the exegesis of Scrip- 
ture by the tradition of the lirst live centuries, 
down to the Council of Orange [a.d. 521)]. 
Biiseher. the Court Preacher at Hanover [a.d. 
hi to], at once denounced him as a "Crypto- 
papist.” 

The main points of Calixiau doctrino did not 
widely ditier from the ordinary Lutheran views. 
Scripture had a plenary authority — it was sure 
and infallible; but Calixtns also maintained that 
there is an unwritten word in the rule of faith 
handed down from primitive antiquity; and in 
the voice of that antiquity, authoritatively speak- 
ing. in the lirst councils of the Church, while 
doctrine still maintained its purity. All later 
additions are either immaterial or erroneous. The 
Church contains the very llower of humanity, 
and is the depositary of all that is worthy of the 
name of wisdom ; perpetuity is her privilege, and 
immunity from fundamental error; as the “pillar 
and ground of truth,” she is infallible; yet has 
she lost much of her distinctive character, for 
human ignorance has confounded the boundary- 
lines of truth and error; but that very degeneracy 
Inis caused the purity of primitive doctrine, ante- 
cedent to that error and division, to be more con- 
spicuously manifest. The most fatal error was 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility introduced by 
the Jesuits ; the Homan See has thereby forfeited 
its title to Catholicity. Primitive Christianity, 
and not Tri den tine doctrine, was the object of 
his regard, though his opponents did not fail to 
confound this very manifest distinction. Evan- 
gelical doctrine he held to be a true reflexion of 
primitive truth ; and the Divine authority of the 
\\ ord was made manifest in its self-preservation 
from error during the first ages. 

Calixtns denied the communication of Divine 
properties to the Human Nature (“Communicatio 
idiuiiMtuin ”), and in consequence rejected the 
potion of the ubiquity of Christ so prevalent in 
Cermany; yet he maintained the verity of “oral 
lu inducatiuii ” in the Eucharist, though he was 
not always self-consistent. The Church, in his 
opinion, dates back from patriarchal times; and 
both before and after the day of Christ the self- 
sum* element of faith was requisite for salvation ; 
V' t be allows that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
w is unknown to the holy men of old, and that firm 
hi lief in this doctrine is now absolutely necessary 
lor salvation ; but lie could never assent to the 
position of his friend Coceeius, that the New 
Covenant confers advantages in the degree of 
hit lire blessedness, to which those who died under 
the Old will never he admitted. His notion of 
symbolical union in the consent of antiquity also 
was not always m If-consistent. At one while his 
appeal is restricted to the four first centuries; at 
another lie takes in the Councils of Milevi an i 
Orange. 

}\ith respect to the doctrine of grace, the 
opinions of Calixtu.. have in some points a Semi- 
Pelagian cast. Thus he allirmcd free-will to be 
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the god-like excellence of our nature, which was 
not so far lost by the Fall as to make personal sin 
a matter of necessary consequence ; individually 
it is in our power to avoid sin, though collectively 
we have no power for good but by the inter- 
position of supernatural grace, whereby man’s 
original condition is restored; and a preter- 
natural gift, the co-ordinate of pardon, ennobles 
his regenerate state. This gift was at first super- 
added in Adam ; and so far lie agreed with the 
Homan Church, which inherited the same notion 
through the Schools; whereas in Lutheran theo- 
logy the Divine Image, or Original Righteousness, 
was the very nature in which Adam was created. 
He does not hesitate to ascribe absolute perfection 
to Adam before the Fall; whereby it was im- 
possible for him to affirm that in Christ we gain 
more than we lost by the sin of our first parent, 
for nothing can be greater than absolute perfec- 
tion. Good works for their own worth do not 
entitle to salvation, but they are an indispensable 
condition, the absence of which of necessity dis- 
qualifies. Mortal sins, wilfully committed, effectu- 
ally darken the light of grace. Freedom with 
him is distinct from grace ; and his theory of in- 
spiration altogether harmonizes with this view. 
The Holy Spirit did not energize the whole soul 
and intellect of the inspired agent, hut merely 
assisted the utterance of divine truth by vouch- 
safing freedom from error. In these notions there 
is sufficient divergence from Lutheran orthodoxy 
to shew their eclectic character. 

The Northern schools which symbolized with 
the Ilelmstiidt divines, such as Ivonigsberg, 
Einteln, Altdorf, Holstein, Denmark, Sweden, 
etc., did good service to theology by their en- 
couragement of historical and exegetical divinity ; 
all remaining true to the fundamental necessity 
for union. They were schools of theological 
learning rather than of spiritual religion ; and for 
that reason took part with the orthodox Lutherans 
in the Pietist movement [a.d. 1670], that in the 
next generation wholly superseded Syncretism. 
The avowal of Calixtus that Romanism held those 
doctrines that are essentially necessary to salva- 
tion encouraged a return to Rome in the upper 
classes throughout Northern Germany — the 
school of Konigsborg most of all favouring this 
Romeward direction. Calixtus scarcely realised 
to himself the possibility that the lode of precious 
ore, by a sudden fault, might become so buried 
beneath superincumbent strata as to become prac- 
tically lost. Rome might give union, but not the 
union of pure truth. In the opposite direction 
Brunswick has ever retained the “broad church” 
character. Our own Latitudinarian divines, 
John Hale of Eton, Cudworth, Chillingwortli, 
Tillotson, Burnet and Whiston, drank of the 
same fountain ; though the only professed fol- 
lower of Calixtus in the British Isles was the 
Scotch Independent Dury [Dukbus, b. a.d. 1595 
at Edinburgh, d. 1680 at Cassel], who devoted 
bis whole life to the promotion of religious union 
among the Reformers of Germany. Being in 
England a.d. 1643, lie was appointed one of the 
"Westminster divines ; and, as he himself says, 
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gave active help in preparing the Confession and 
Catechism of Westminster. In 1654, he again 
visited the Continent, with commendatory letters 
from Cromwell, to promote sectarian union ; 
though in more than one quarter he was recom- 
mended first to look at home to the state of re- 
ligion in England. From the Restoration to his 
death [a.d. 1680] he resided at Cassel, and took 
part in the Cassel conference upon religious unity, 
a. i). 1661. 

The external history of Syncretism dates from 
a.d. 1645, when Yladislaus VI., King of Poland, 
assembled a conference of Catholic and Protes- 
tan divines at Thorn on the Vistula, to consider 
the best method of restoring union, or at least 
some approach to agreement in religion. 1 Calixtus 
was sent thither by the Duke of Brunswick, and 
met his future determined opponents, Calovius of 
Pantzie, afterwards of Wittenberg, and Hiilse- 
mann of Wittenberg and Leipsie, the champions 
of orthodox Lutheranism. The conference led 
to no other result than the clear proof that 
Calixtus scarcely symbolized with Lutheranism. 
Eight 3 r -eighi propositions were laid to his charge 
by Calovius, which seemed to amalgamate the 
tenets of most opposite sects. But his principal 
offences seem to have been that he leaned too 
much to catholic doctrine ; that he slighted the 
“ Corpus Julium” and “ Formula Concordia}” of 
the Lutheran party, as exhibiting mere points of 
scholastic variance ; that he affirmed the Apostles’ 
Creed to be an all-sufficient bond of union j and 
the decrees of the four first General Councils to 
be the only authoritative interpretation of the 
mind of Scripture ; and most of all, that he re- 
fused to condemn writings that good Lutherans 
had always regarded with pious horror. Though 
accused of “ Cryptopapism,” Calixtus had shewn 
repeatedly his variance with Roman dogma. So 
early as a.d. 1614, his treatise . appeared “de 
Visibili Ecclesiastica Auetoritate,” in refutation of 
the papal claim of infallibility ; a.d. 1631, a 
monograph on the celibaey of the clergy was put 
forth ; a.d. 1636, another on the denial of the 
cup to the laity ; a.d. 1637, a thesis on the 
authority of Scripture; a.d. 1638, another on 
the Sacrifice of the Mass ; a.d. 1630, the autho- 
rity of Christian antiquity; and a.d. 1 64 3 , a 
treatise on Transubstantiation ; while in the 
year preceding the conference at Thorn he pub- 
lished [a.d. 1644] his “ Refutation of the Defence 
of Papal Infallibility by the divines of May- 
ence.” The conference, though it settled no- 
thing, gave rise to a bitter controversy between 
the rival schools of Helmstadt and Wittenberg, 
which had an intermittent existence till the 
death of Calovius, the Goliath of Lutheranism 
[a.d. 1686]. The divines of Jena, having Musmus 
as their head, stood alone in their advocacy of 
moderation. After the peace of Westphalia 
[a.d. 1648], the Evangelical sects, relieved from 

1 It may be noted that five years before the Conference 
met at Thorn, Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury, had called 
all parties “ad fraternam communionem inter evangelieas 
ecelesias restaurandam, in eo fundata, quod non disseu- 
tiant in ullo fundamentali catholicse fidei articulo ,, 
[Cambridge, 1640], 
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the common fear, had more leisure for internal 
feuds ; and the novel tactics of Helmstiidt 
divines exposed a broad front for attack. 

The proceedings of the conference called forth 
from Calixtus a treatise on two of its subjects for 
discussion. [1] Whether the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity could be demonstrated from the 
Old Testament Scriptures alone. [2] Whether 
the Son of God appeared to the holy men of old 
in His hypostatic reality. Calovius at once re- 
plied by his “ Prolegomena Institutionum Theo- 
logiearum ;” a.d. 1650, Calixtus published his 
“Judicium de Controversiis Theologicis qum inter 
Lutheranos et Peformatos agitantur, et de mutua 
partium fraternitate atque tolerantia propter 
consensrim in fundamento ;” and was met by 
Calovius in his “ Digressio de Kova Theologia 
Helmstadio-Regioniontanorum Syneretistarum.” 
Calovius never descended to scurrility or coarse 
personality ; but his henchmen of the high 
Lutheran party were not so self-denying, and 
Sin-Christian [Siinde-Christ] and Semi-Christian 
[Semi-Christ] were alliterative names applied 
to the divines of Helmstadt. Dannliauer, in his 
“Mysterium Syneretismi deteeti” [a.d. 1648], 
traced Syncretism in every ill-matched alliance 
from the beginning : such as Eve’s yielding to the 
cunning of the serpent ; the alliance of the sons 
of God with the daughters of men ; the inter- 
course of the Israelites with the Egyptians ; of 
Jews with the Chaldaeans, and so on down to the 
latitudinarianism of Melanehthon, Grotius, and 
Calixtus. He describes it as a pestilent error ; 
without is peace \eiprjvrj\, but within a Kemesis 
[kpi vvvs] ; hymna-like, it attracts men by its 
human wailing to their destruction. Truth is 
to be found, he said, in Lutheran orthodoxy alone, 
which, like the eye, is intolerant of dirt. Calixtus 
w r as well able to hold his own in such a con- 
test. The Saxon divines accused him t)f dis- 
loyalty to the Augsburg Confession. He replied 
that any man who could sa} r this without offering 
proof was a wicked and flagitious calumniator 
and fabricator, and denounced him “ fiir einen 
Erz- und Elir-vergessenen verlogenen Diffamanten 
Calunmianten Elirendieb und Bosewicht;” and 
a.d. 1651, he put forth a “Refutation in German 
of the calumnies [Verlaumdungen] with which 
Jacob Weller has presumed todnsult him.” Soon 
after the conference at Thorn the divines of 
Electoral Saxony, claiming a kind of supremacy 
among Lutheran theologians, sent to Calixtus a 
solemn “ admonition,” which he received with 
the silence of contempt; and he provoked by his 
silence a whole flight of controversial missiles 
against himself and his friends. Unions also 
were formed by the orthodox party against the 
Helmstadt theologians. The famous “ Consensus 
repetitus Fidei verm Lutheranm” [a.d. 1655], was 
the production of Calovius. In it he demanded 
the extrusion of the Syncretists as “ rotten mem- 
bers” of the Church. The writer sought in vain 
to invest the document with the dignity of a 
“Liber Symbolicus;” but it fell flatly on the 
public, at a time when men had been thoroughly 
worn out with religious warfare in the pulpit 
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and in tho field, and satiated to repletion with 
symbolizing*. The attempt therefore failed, and 
tlie failure was no light discouragement to the 
orthodox Lutheran party. Calovius, with char- 
acteristic tenacity 1 of purpose, seized every oppor- 
tunity for giving authoritative weight to this 
“ Consensus” during his whole life. 

A fur the death of Calixtus [a.p. 1656], there 
was a live years’ rest from controversy. Action 
was mice more taken a.d. 1661, when William 
VI., Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, invited a con- 
ference of divines from the Reformed or Calvin- 
htie University of Marburg and the Lutheran 
Svneretists of Rinteln in Schaumburg : the object 
being that “ either party might gain a clear per- 
ception of their points of mutual agreement and 
divergence ; that the exact bearing of controverted 
points, and their importance, whether touching 
t lie foundation of faith or not, might be ascer- 
tained ; and that the discussion of these subjects 
should be conducted in the fear of God, so that 
if agreement upon every point could not be 
attained, at least brotherly love and mutual toler- 
ation might be established for the future.” Ac- 
cordingly, the conference, consisting of divines 
and state counsellors, met at Cassel. The sub- 
jects more particularly discussed were the Holy 
Eucharist, Predestination, the relation of the two 
Matures in Christ, and Baptism. The Lutheran 
divines allowed the “breaking” of bread, 2 and 
the substitution of a prayer against Satan and his 
power for the baptismal exorcism ; and both parties 
allowed that there was between them a common 
and sufficient germ of agreement as regards all 
lour subjects, and that any points of difference did 
not affect the foundations of faith, and could never 
justify reciprocal charges of heresy. A formula of 
agreement was accordingly drawn up and signed. 

The example of Hesse was adopted by the 
Elector of Brandenburg, at whose summons con- 
ferences were held at Cologne and Berlin [a.d. 

1 662], for the purpose of effecting a “ brotherly 
reconciliation” [Yertraglichkeit] between the Lu- 
theran and Reformed parties. Of the two the 
Cologne divines wore the most pliant, but at 
Berlin Raul Gerhardt, with the Cassel example 
before his eyes, protested against the Syncretism 
into which the Reformed divines wished to betray 
them. The divines of Berlin also begged that 
their attendance might be dispensed with. But the 
conference took place all opposition notwithstand- 
ing, ami continued its deliberations from Septein- 
l»f r 1662 to May in the following year. The 
only result of much wrangling and jealousy was an 
eh toral edict [September 16th, a.d. 1664], that 
both parties should refrain from giving bad names 
to tlu-ir opponents, and from mutual charges of 
holding doctrines that were repudiated ; more- 
over, that it should he left for evangelical parents 
to decide whether or not their children should he 

1 “ Mob mis,” or bull-dog, was a term applied to him 
for this quality. [lJoyi.Hjurg, Ep. ad Centring.] 

5 i.r. by l ho communicant, not tin* celebrant, a pecu- 
liarity of the Iteformei] or Calvini.slic party. Exorcism 
bad been retained by Luther as a highly ancient rite in 
baptism. Arndt resigned bis post iu calvinized Anhalt 
rather than give up exorcism. 
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i: exorcised” in baptism. A declaration also was 
prepared, which all spiritual persons were ordered 
to sign ; but many refused, and were deprived. ; 
and among their number Paul Gerhardt, for his 
contumacy, was turned out of his professorship 
[a.d. 1666], though, on the pressing and repeated 
petition of the burghers of Berlin, he was fully 
restored in the next year. 

In consequence of the agreement at Cassel, 
Calovius put forth a second Latin edition of the 
“ Consensus lepetitus Fidei,” a.d. 1665; and in 
the next year a German translation. It was 
answered by the son of Calixtus, a.d. 1667, in a 
vindication of the father’s orthodoxy from the 
misstatements of Calovius. This drew forth from 
S trail ch, a young Wittenberg divine, a vindica- 
tion of the Consensus from the “ calumnies, false- 
hoods, and unjust censures” of the younger Calix- 
tus, in which the grossest personalities were freely 
mixed with obscure hints, that compelled Calixtus 
to make an attested declaration before a notary 
that the allusions were most vile and false. The 
controversy was sinking hopelessly in the mire, 
when Corning, the leading theologian of Helmstadt, 
published his defence of that university under 
the title “ Pietas Academioe Juline programmate 
publico ad versus improbas et iniquas calumnias 
cum aliorum quorundam, turn iEgidii Strauchii 
asserta.” There is no Calixtine school he says ; 
the idea was always repudiated by Calixtus ; but 
he offered his opinions for what they were worth, 
as a free man to free men, and asserted a liberty 
that is of the very essence of the Christian Church. 
“ Diris in Syncretistas nihil frequentius,” but 
such a course is as unworthy as it is weak. The 
people know nothing of theological subtleties, 
neither can they judge for themselves whether or 
no Calixtine teaching harmonizes with confes- 
sions ; questions that minister strife rather than 
edification : “ jS"ec Dens nos ad beatam vitam 
per difficiles quoestiones vocat, in expedite et 
facili nobis est rcternitas” [Hilary]. The Word 
of God, and not the Consensus of Calovius, is the 
standard whereby judgment must be formed of 
truth and error. In the meantime the temporal 
power should interpose its just authority, and 
curb the excess of license into which the con- 
troversy is degenerating; “non component hasce 
turbas qui excitarunt.” The University at once 
published this “ Program m a” in a free German 
translation, as the “ Schutzrede der Julius Uni- 
versity,” and circulated it among the courts, con- 
sistories, and universities of Lutheran Germany. 
Duke Frederic William of Saxony, acting upon 
its appeal to the temporal power, forbade any 
further prosecution of the controversy [a.d.- 1669]. 

Another five years of enforced peace followed. 
In 1675, the year in which Spener, the founder 
of the new religious revolution, Pietism, published 
his “ Pia desideria,” the irrepressible Calovius 
sounded the renewal of warfare, and expressed 
his determination “ e diaboli excremento Calix- 
tinas sordes exquirere.” Another vindication 
of his father by F. U. Calixtus followed, and 
once more the polemical hurly-burly raged, until 
an inaugural mystery, fnll of the vilest scurrilities 
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and personifications scarcely redeemed from blas- 
phemy, enacted at Wittenberg, compelled the 
Elector of Saxony once more to interpose his 
authority by fining the printer of the drama and 
imprisoning its author, /Eg. Strauch was con- 
demned to a likepunishment by the Elector of Bran- 
denburg [a. d. 1675-1678]; and the interdict upon 
continuing the controversy was renewed [a.d. 
1677]. Calovius however still worked on under 
feigned names, and being in favour at Dresden, 
was not molested, a.d. 1682, he published, with- 
out name of author or printer, his “ Historia Syn- 
eretistica;” a.d. 1684, his “ Apodeixis articnlorum 
Eidei ;” and a.d. 1685, his “Synopsis Controver- 
siarum cum ILereticis modernis.” In the sameyear 
he fell ill, and died February 21st, 16S6, when the 
“ Consensus repetitus ” at length rested in peace. 
Thenceforth Syncretism ceased to apply to any 
particular party in the Lutheran community, but 
reverted to its original wider meaning of ill- 
assorted combination. Pietism rose as Syncretism 
set. 

[Walcli, Streitigkeiten d. Luth. Kirche. Henke, 
Calixtus u. s. Zeit. Calovius, Historia Syncre - 
fistica . Schmidt, Gesch. d. Synkretist. Streit. 
Gass, Calixt , u. d. Synkretismus. Baur, K. G. der 
neueren Zeit, Erste Period , III. i. 3.] 

SYNERGISTS. A. party among the German 
Lutherans of the sixteenth century, who were 
charged with holding Semi- Pelagian doctrine 
respecting the co-operation [crwepy^cn.?] of man 
with God in the work of renovation. The original 
position taken up by Luther respecting justifica- 
tion by faith was, that it takes place entirely 
independent of the justified person’s good works ; 
“Non illo justus est qui multum operator; sed 
qui sine opere multum credit in Christum,” was 
one of the “Paradoxes” he offered to maintain 
against all comers at Heidelberg, on April 26th, 
1518. This extreme doctrine he maintained in 
the treatise “ De Servo Arbitrio,” which he wrote 
in 1524 against Erasmus: but before his death 
he learned to approve of a modified form of the 
doctrine of free-will and good works, which was 
gradually brought out in Lutheran theology by 
Melanehthon in the several editions of his “ Loci 
Communes.” Melanehthon at last maintained 
that “ God so draws and converts adults, that 
some agency of their wills accompanies His influ- 
ences.” This change in the views of Melanch- 
thon was followed up at a later date by John 
Pfeffinger, in a work entitled “De Libero Arbitrio,” 
which he published in the year 1555. The idol- 
aters of Luther assailed Pfeffinger with great 
violence, as corrupting the doctrine of one whom 
they practically considered as infallible as Ultra- 
montanists consider the Pope, and the party 
rallying round Pfeffinger were at once stigmatized 
as Synergists, or those who maintained justifica- 
tion by works as well as faith. 

In the “ Synergistic Controversy” which thus 
arose, the principal leaders were Yictorin Strigel, 
a pupil of Melanehthon, and Matthias Flacius 
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lllyricus, the bitter opponent of the Adiapiicr- 
ists or Melanehthon party. Flacius becoming 
Professor of Theology at Jena in the year 1557, 
carried on the controversy with such success that 
he succeeded in getting Strigel imprisoned for 
his opinions, and he was only released in 1 562 by 
publishing a recantation of them. After this the 
Synergist controversy merged into the Miijoristic, 
in which Amsdorf maintained the primitive 
Lutheran doctrine that works are a hindrance 
rather than otherwise to salvation, and Major 
adopted a moderate theory of the necessity of 
good works, similar to that which is held b} r 
English theologians. Like other endless contro- 
versies of the Lutherans, that of the Synergists 
is fully commemorated in Schlusselburg’s “ Cata- 
logus ILereticorum,” his fifth volume containing 
719 pages “ De secta Synergistarum.” 

SYNUSIASTaE. Those who held that the 
Incarnation of our Lord was effected by a blend- 
ing or commixture of the Divine substance with 
the substance of human flesh. 

The name is taken from the statement of the 
doctrine, (TvvovaUocrLV yeyevrjo-Oat kclI Kpacrcv 
Oeoryros kcu tov o-w/xaros [Theod. Ilcer. fab. iv. 
9]. Theodoret calls this sect Polemians, one of 
the Apollinarist sects ; and Apollinaris himself, 
in the latter part of his life, added to his dis- 
tinguishing heresy regarding the soul of our Lord 
either this heresy or one closely akin to it. [Apol- 
linarists.] Polemius or Polemon was a disciple 
of Apollinaris. At the Lateran Council, a.d. 
649, were quoted two extracts from Polemon’s 
works, from which it appears that the Synusi- 
astae retained the heresy regarding the soul of our 
Lord, denying Him a human will, and asserting 
that He was to Himself a rational soul [Harduin, 
Concil. iii. 892]. The mode in which they were 
led to the adoption of their heresy appears to be 
this. At the outbreak of the controversies re- 
garding the Incarnation, some asserted the 
conversion of the substance of the Godhead into 
the substance of flesh, others that the Divine 
Nature supplied in Christ the place of the human 
soul. Then an attempt was made to hold these 
two tenets together, the result of which was to 
deny an ivavOpioirycns altogether. To avoid this 
denial it was allowed that the flesh of man was 
assumed, but so blended with the Divine Sub- 
stance as to eliminate that tendency to sin which 
it was alleged could not but be resident in human 
nature. 

Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodotus of Antioch 
wrote against this heresy, for whom see Cave, 
Hist. Lit. The heresy appears to differ from 
that of Eutyclies in asserting the blending to 
have been of the body alone and not of the whole 
human nature. 

The Council of Chalcedon defined that the 
natures of perfect God and perfect man are united 
in the One Person of our Lord acrvyxvTm. The 
heresy of the Synusiastm is dealt with by Theo- 
doret in his Dialogue “ Inconfusus.” 
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TABOPITES. A section of the Calixtines, 
which was so named from a great camp-meeting 
organized by them on a mountain near Prague 
( u Tabor” meaning “ tent” in the Bohemian lan- 
guage), in the year 1419, for the purpose of 
receiving the Holy Communion in both kinds. 
They afterwards founded the city of Tabor on 
the same spot; and, uniting with the Bohemian 
Beghards, became a dangerous body of fanatics. 
Under the lead of Ziska, they assembled an in- 
surgent force which marched upon Prague on 
duly 30th, 1419, and committed sanguinary atroci- 
ties there on the plea of avenging insults which 
had been ottered to the Calixtine custom of Com- 
munion. 

The Taborites were in their principles very 
similar to the Scotch Covenanters of two cen- 
turies later date, opposing all the received doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church on the ground 
that they could not find it in Holy Scripture, 
and supporting their principles in the most in- 
tolerant and cruel manner. Some of them allied 
themselves with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, the extreme or Adamite section of the 
Beghards. After the death of King AVenceslaus, 
on August 1 G tli, 1419, they began to destroy 
churches and monasteries, to persecute the clergy, 
and to appropriate ecclesiastical property, bidding 
defiance to all public authority on the ground 
that Christ was their King and was about shortly 
to establish His personal and visible reign among 
them. Alter the death of Ziska they broke up 
into two parties, the one under Procopius the 
cl lcr, the other, calling themselves Orphans, 
un lor his son. They were eventually concpicred 
an l dispersed by the Calixtine George Podiebrad 
(afterwards King of Bohemia) in the year 1453, 
those who escaped the persecution being known 
snl * rpiontlyas the Bohemian Brethren. [/Eneas 
fMlviusj, Hut. Ij jJtcm.y Ep. 130. Bezezvna in 
Ludwig's Rdlq. J/&S*. vi. 142, 13G.] 

I ANCHELM IANS. A fanatical Beet which 
amse in the Netherlands under the leadership of 
an uneducated impostor named Tanchelm or Tan- 
quelin, early in the twelfth century They were 
contemporary with the Eonians of Brittany, and 
of a similar character. 

ianchelm began, about a.d. 1115, to proclaim 
hi nisei t to bo the >>011 of God, and in the extrava- 
gance of his blasphemy caused churches to be 
erected in his honour. Abelard, who was his 
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contemporary, says that this impostor first travelled 
to Pome in the garb of a monk, accompanied by 
a priest, and that returning to Utrecht, where 
there was then no bishop, he set up a religious 
community entirely separate from the Church, 
and although he was a layman, pretended even 
to celebrate mass and to communicate his fol- 
lowers. These latter were chiefly ignorant people 
on the sea-coast, especially women and children, 
and he was said to he living a most licentious 
life among the former. At last he set up the 
state of a king, surrounding himself with a body- 
guard of three thousand armed men, called him- 
self by the Divine Name, pretended to espouse 
the Blessed Virgin, and perpetrated the grossest 
blasphemy of every kind. From Utrecht Tan- 
chelm went to Antwerp ; where, about the year 
1125, lie was slain by a priest. His followers 
were afterwards reclaimed by St. Norbert. [Abe- 
lard, Opp. p. 1066. Vie de S. Norbert , ii. 126. 
D’Argentie, Collect, ju die. i. 11.] 

TAN QUELINIAN S. [Tanchelmians.] 
TARCIANISTS. [Tatianists.] 

TASCODPUNGIT^E. A sect of the Mon- 
tanists which had its origin in Galatia, under a 
leader named Simon, and spread into Phrygia. 
The name is derived from a peculiar custom used 
by them in their worship of placing the finger 
beside the nose, tolo-kos signifying u a little 
stake,” and dpovyyos, the nose or nostrils, say 
Epiphanius and Timotheus Presbyter, in the 
dialect of Galatia. They repudiated all revela- 
tion, rejected the Creeds, and ridiculed the 
Sacraments. 

There can he little doubt that the Tascodrun- 
gifce are identical with the Passalorynchit^e, 
and that they were a sect of Montanist mystics, 
who made divine worship to consist chiefly in 
silent meditation, of which the gesture from 
which they took their name was a symbol. 
[Epiphan. Hcer. lxxvi. Timoth. Prcsb. in Com- 
bef. IlisL Monothelit. 450.] It is singular that 
a Latin writer of the century before Christ is 
quoted as writing “ novam lueresim novo paxitlo 
suspendisse” [Varro, ap. Non. 153, 9]. 

TATIANISTS. A Gnostic sect, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by abstinence, on which account the 
name Enerntite was appropriated by them, or at 
least by the more rigid of them. From Epi- 
phanius it appears that such a distinction was 
adopted in his time. [Encratites.] 
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Tatian was boro, as lie himself states, “ in the 
land of the Assyrians’’ [Tatian, Orat. ad Gnccos, 
42], but it is not known what particular region 
was intended by this vague statement. Clement 
of Alexandria and Theodoret call him a Syrian 
[Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 12 ; Theodor, liter, 
fab. i. 20]. Epiphanius calls him a Mesopotam- 
ian [Indie, ad. 1. iii.]. lie was brought up in 
the Greek philosophy (Eusebius adds, that as a 
sophist he taught various branches of literature), 
and was converted to Christianity by reading the 
Holy Scriptures [Tatian, ad Grcec. xxix.]. He 
then became a disciple of Justin Martyr. After 
Justin’s death he fell into the Gnostic heresy 
about a.d. 150. The exact system which he 
adopted or excogitated is not known. It is only 
stated in general that his system of iEons and a 
subordinate Demiurge resembled — perhaps was 
borrowed from — that of Valentinus, while from 
Saturninus and Marcionlie learnt his doctrine of 
heretical asceticism. It would be interesting to 
know the process by which the author of the 
Oratio ad Grtecos , the disciple of Justin, the 
writer against heresy [Hieron. Epist. ad Magnum , 
Ep. 83], the defender of our Lord’s Divinity 
[Caii Fragm. ap. Routh. Eel. Sac. ii. 129], be- 
came the Gnostic ascetic. It may be that the 
Greek philosophy in which lie had been trained 
regained its power over his mind, and the ques- 
tion which presses alike on the Christian and the 
heathen, “ Whence is evil!” led to the adoption 
of Gnostic principles, and these to the ascetic 
doctrines and practices : or it may be that the 
asceticism took the lead, and the Gnostic prin- 
ciples were adopted to supply a foundation and 
defence for its excess. Hut probably the two influ- 
ences were blended. Changes such as Tatian’s are 
not made according to the logic of a theory : an 
ascetic temperament, philosophical speculation, 
and the remaining influence of a heathen educa- 
tion, probably combined to effect the change in 
his mind. 

Tatian’s followers had their system of iEons 
and principalities, and maintained that the Crea- 
tor was but a subordinate deity, interpreting the 
command “ Let there be light” as a prayer to the 
Supreme Being [Clem. Alex. Fragm. ’Ek xwr 
7rpo(j)TjT. iv. p. 44, ed. Klotz]. The law also they 
ascribed to an inferior Deity [Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iii. 12]. They asserted that Christ had an ap- 
parent, not a real body [Hieron. Comm, in Ep. 
ad Galat.]. Clement of Alexandria refers them 
to the school of Valentinus, as did Irenmus 
[Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. I3]. 1 In this chap- 
ter Clement connects Tatian also with Cas- 
sian, the chief of the sect of the Docetae. 
[Doceta:.] 

This Gnosticism presupposes the tenet that 
matter is the source of evil : and the condemna- 
tion of .marriage, the abstinence from flesh and 
wine, which were the theory or the practice of 
several sects of Gnostics, were insisted on so 
strongly by the Tatianists, that Encratite and 

1 So the author of the Appendix to Tertullian’s de 
Prccscr. : ‘ c Totus cnim secundum Valentinum sapit, 
adjiciens illud, Adam nec salutcm consequi posse : quasi 
non, si rami salvi fiant, et radix salva sit.” 
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Tatianist have become all but synonymous. 2 
[Encuatites.] Marriage was declared to be 
nothing else than corruption and fornication ; a 
sowing to the flesh, from which is reaped corrup- 
tion. All sexual intercourse being impure, it is 
defdcment to eat that which is so procreated. 
Wine was condemned as the manufacture of the 
Devil. Even in the Eucharist water only was 
used. [Hyduoparastata:.] 

Tatian’s followers denied the salvation of Adam. 
This blasphemy, Irenmus states, was first intro- 
duced by Tatian. Irenreus treats it as involving 
by direct consequence the damnation of all men. 
“ They who disallow Adam’s salvation shut them- 
selves out from life for ever, in that they do not 
believe that the sheep which had perished has 
been found. Eor if it has not been found, the 
whole human race is still held in a state of per- 
dition” [Iren, Hcer. iii. 23]. The statement 
then which has been made with something of a 
sneer, that “ what especially shocked the piety 
and charity of the Catholics, was Tatian’s affirm- 
ing the damnation of Adam, a blasphemy which 
drew upon him especial odium,” is not well ex- 
pressed. "Whether erroneously or not, Iren sens 
held Adam to be the type or federal head of all 
mankind, and that to deny his salvation was 
tantamount to an assertion of the utter failure 
of Christ’s work of redemption. The sheep 
which was lost was the human race as existing 
in Adam. 

Of Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels, the “ Dia 
Tessaron,” Theodore t’s account is most to be 
trusted. Eusebius, it appears, had not seen the 
work. Theodoret says : “ Tatian composed a 
gospel which is called Dia Tessaron, leaving out 
the genealogies, and everything that shews the 
Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh : which has been used not 
only by those of his sect, but also by them who 
follow the apostolic doctrine ; they not perceiving 
the fraud of the composition, but simply using 
it as a compendious book. I have met with 
above two hundred of these books, which were 
in esteem in our churches ; all which I took 
away, and laid aside, and placed in their room 
the Gospels of the four Evangelists. 3 

Eusebius says that Tatian dared to alter some 
words of the Apostle (i.e. St. Paul), as pretending 
to correct the composition and order of his style. 
Jerome says [Frooem. in Comm, ad Tit.] that 
Tatian rejected some of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
[Severians.] 

Musanus [Euseb. Hist. Feel. iv. 21, 28], Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, and 
Origen, wrote against the Tatianists and Sever- 
ians [Theod. Hcer. fab. i. 21]; but their works 
are lost. 

[Irenaeus, Hcer. i. 28, and iii. 23. Hippol. 

2 Jerome notices of the Montanists that they “ vel 
inaxime de Tatiani radice creverunt.” [Comm.inAggceum, 
cap. i.] 

3 On this subject see Mill, Proleg. in Nov. Test., p. 
353 ; F. Wetstein, Prolog . in Nov. Test. p. 65 ; Valesius, 
Not. ad Euseb. iv. 29 ; and Lardner’s Crcdib. II. xxxvi. 
Asseman says that Tatian’s Diatessaron is in the Vatican 
Library, in the Arabic language [Bib. Or. tom. i. p. 619. 
Jeremie’s Note in Encyc. Mctr. xi. 139]. 
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viii. 9 and x. 14. Euseb. Hist. Heel. iv. 1G and 
29. Epiplian. liter. xlvi. Thcod. liter. fab . i. 
20. Philast. I far. xl viii. August, liter, xxv. 
Origen, tie Onttione , xiii.] 

TAULER. [ Fiti ends op God.] 

TEEM EXISTS. [Nominalists.] 

TEEMINISTS. Those who believe that a 
*■ terminus gratiio” has been predestined in the 
life of every person which ends the time during 
which he can repent of sin and find pardon with 
God. The opinion was maintained by Eeichen- 
berg. a Professor of Theology at Leipsic at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and was contro- 
verted by the learned Ittig, the writer of a work 
on the iicrcsiarehs of the first two centuries, 
noticed in the article IIeresiologists. Tcrmin- 
ism is a modified form of the extreme Calvinistic 
theory respecting the eternal decree of some to sab 
vation and some to damnation, and is contrary to 
all orthodox opinions respecting the mercy of God. 

TERTIARI1. The lay brethren, or “third 
order” of the Franciscans, who joined the “Fratres 
de paupero vita” in the contest of the “Spirituals” 
against the lax Franciscans, and who were after- 
wards included with them under the general name 
of Fraticelli. 

TERTULLIANISTS. A small sect formed in 
Carthage by those who followed the great Tertul- 
lian [a.d. 150-220] in adopting opinions infected 
with those of the Montanists, and who also 
called themselves “Spirituals” to distinguish 
themselves as persons of stricter life than the 
lax among the orthodox, whom they called 
Psychics, or “carnal” men. 

Several of Tertullian’s treatises shew that he 
set himself against all relaxation of strict and 
stern Christian life. A question arose about the 
propriety of unmarried women appearing in pub- 
lic without wearing the veils which are worn by 
women in the East, and while many were disposed 
to let custom rule the point, Tertullian wrote a 
treatise “ De Yirginibus Yelandis,” in which he 
takes the stricter line, from whence a distinction 
soon sprung up between the “virgins of men” 
and the “ virgins of God.” Another question 
arose respecting second marriages, and he MTotc 
his treatise “ De Monogamia,” in which he utterly 
condemns a second marriage after the decease of 
tie first wife or husband, and also advocates a 
life of continence even for those who are married, 
on the ground that marriage was permitted to 
< hristians only as a concession granted to human 
infirmity. A third question arose as to the wear- 
ing of chaplets or crowns by Christian soldiers, 
according to the custom of Roman armies, on 
the Emperor’s festival, and Tertullian wrote his 
treatise “ De Corona,” in which ho condemned 
tie* practice as idolatrous. 

Combined with this ascetic strictness, Tortul- 
lian held an opinion that the continual Presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church of Christ 
would guide the latter into the development of 
a more austere system of morals before the ap- 
proach of the Last Day, which he supposed, in 
common with most of the early Christians, to be 
near at hand. Thus, writing of marriage as a 


concession to infirmity, lie says, “ Ydiether we 
look to the grounds on which the permission was 
granted, or to the preference given to a state of 
celibacy (in the words of St. Paul, ‘ It is good 
for a man not to touch a woman’), the evident 
tendency of the Apostle’s reasoning is to do away 
with the permission to marry. This being so, 
why may not the same Spirit, coming after the 
days of the Apostles at the appropriate time 
(there being, according to the Preacher, a time 
for all things), for the purpose of leading Chris- 
tians into the truth, why may not the same Spirit, 
1 say, have imposed a final and complete restraint 
upon the flesh, and called men away from mar- 
riage not indirectly, hut openly ? And this the 
more since St. Paul’s argument, that ‘ the time is 
short,’ is much more forcible now that an hundred 
and sixty years have elapsed since lie wrote his 
Epistle” [Tertull. De Monogam.]. When therefore 
Montanus declared that the Paraclete promised by 
Christ had now come into the world to carry the 
Christian dispensation on to its perfection, his 
teaching found a ready response from Tertullian, 
as is evident from the continuation of the preced- 
ing passage : “ The Paraclete introduces no new 
doctrine ; He now definitively enjoins that of 
which He before gave warning ; He now requires 
that for which He has hitherto been content to 
wait.” 

For a time the sympathy of Tertullian with 
the Montanists was so strong that he was ac- 
counted one of that sect, but there is no good 
ground for supposing that he ever acknow- 
ledged the alleged claim of Montanus to be the 
Paraclete in person. Under the influence of 
Proeulus, one of the Montanist leaders, and of 
the tolerance which was shewn at Rome towards 
Praxeas, the originator of Patripassianism, against 
whom he had written [Hieron. Catal. Script. 
Ecch\ Tertullian undertook “the defence of the 
Paraclete,” hut this was a defence of the develop- 
ing dispensation of the Holy Spirit, not of the 
alleged claims of Montanus. And although 
Tertullian separated himself nominally from the 
“Psychics,” bub practically from the Church, he 
soon established a community which was at least 
as distinct from that of the Montanists as from 
the Church of Carthage [Prsedcst. Ilcer. lxxxvi.]. 
These “Tertullianists” were probably orthodox 
as to the faith in general, but maintaining a 
schismatieal position on account of their dislike 
to what they considered the worldlincss of the 
Church. St. Augustine speaks tenderly of them, 
and says, that the very few who remained in Ids 
time had returned to the communion of the 
Church, and had given up their basilica to the 
Catholics [Aug. Ilcer. lxxxvi.]. There is no 
reason to think that they adopted the peculiar 
opinions of Tertullian himself, such as that of 
the transmigration of wicked souls into the 
bodies of demons. 

TESSARESCyEDECATHYE. [Quartodeci- 

MANS.] 

TETRADITES. [Quartodecimans.] 

TET R APO LIT AN CONFESSION. [Pro- 
testant Confessions.] 
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TETI! AT IIEIT/E. [Damianists.] 
TEXEEANTS. A local name given to the 
Albigenses iii those districts of Southern France, 
where the members of that widespread sect were 
mostly found among the weavers, — “ab usu 
texendi.” [Ekbert, adv. Catlicir. in Bill. Max. 
Lvtjd . xx iii. GQL] 

THEBUTIIIS or THEBUTES. Eusebius 
quotes from Hegesippus the statement that The- 
buthis made a beginning secretly to corrupt the 
Church of Jerusalem, because Simon the son of 
Cleophas was appointed to be bishop of the 
Christians in that city instead of himself. 
Nothing further is known of him or his sect. 
[Euseb. Hist. Bed. iv. 22.] 

THEISTS. A name used instead of “Deists” 
by some writers in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century [Evelyn’s Hist. Relig. i. 282], In 
modern language the name is used to designate 
those who believe in the existence of God, (as 
distinguished from Atheists,) and in the moral 
supremacy of conscience, but do not pledge them- 
selves to any doctrines of Christian theology as 
to the Divine Attributes, or the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinit}'. [Dict. o/Theol., Theism.] 
THEM ISTIAN S. [AgnoLre.] 
THEOCATAGNOSTiE. A name used by 
St. John of Damascus, apparently as a general 
term for heretics who held unorthodox opinions 
about God, and therefore “thought evil” [kcx- 
rdyvuicns] respecting Him. [Joan. Damasc. de 
liter.] 

THEODOSIANS. The Alexandrian section 
of the sect of the Phthartolatr^. 
THEODOSIA NS. [Feodosians.] 
THEODOTIANS. There were two heretics 
of the name of Theodotus, distinguished as the 
Tanner and the Banker; the latter a disciple of 
the former. Theodotus the Tanner was of 
Byzantium, and was a man of much learning, 
but, having in a time of persecution denied the 
faith, he retreated to Borne [about a.d. 192], and 
there tried to palliate his apostasy by saying that 
lie had not denied God but man. He persisted in 
his assertion that Christ was a mere man, and was 
excommunicated by Victor [Euseb. Hist. Bed. v. 
28; Epipli. liter, liv. ; Theod. Hcer.fab. ii. 5]. 

Eusebius gives extracts from a book entitled 
“The Little Labyrinth,” 1 written against Arte- 
mon, from which it appears that there was at 
least an attempt to organize a distinct schis- 
inatical sect of Theodotians. Theodotus the 
Banker, with an associate Aselepiodotus, per- 
suaded one Natalis, a confessor, to be bishop of 
the heretical party ; but it is not clear whether 
Natalis was already a bishop, or whether the 
Theodotians hoped to procure his consecration. 
Natalis repented, and was readmitted to Catholic 
communion by Zephyrinus. 

1 Pearson, comparing Pliotius, Cod. xlviii. with Tlieod. 
Hccr. fab. ii. 5, concludes that Caius of Rome was the 
author of this book [ Minor JVorks , by Churton, ii. 438, 
et scq. ; Routli, Reliq. Sac. ii. 141-144]. Routh sug- 
gests that Hippolytus may have been the author. The 
author of Pnedestinatus says that Craton, a Syrian bishop, 
overcame (obtinerit) the Theodotians. This must have 
been by his writings. 
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In another extract there occurs this difficulty, 
that Theodotus is said to have been the author 
of this God-denying heresy. Ittigius contents 
himself with simply saying that Caius was in 
error [Iltig. de Hceres. p. 261]. Several different 
explanations may be seen in Burton’s Hampton 
Ledures , note 100. Is it not sufficient to say 
that Caius, and after him Eusebius, were think- 
ing only of those who held correctly the first 
article of the Creed, and did not bring into com- 
parison with Theodotus either the Gnostics, who 
entertained so different a belief regarding the 
nature of the Deity, or the Ebionites, who were 
more of Jews than Christians. Thus Theodoret 
states that Theodotus held the same opinions as 
Artemon,and that Artemon agreed with the Catho- 
lics as to the God of the universe, believing Him 
to be the Creator of all things. Of such, Theo- 
dotus was the first Psilanthropist. [Artemonites.] 
This explanation is confirmed by the statement 
of Hippolytus, which will be given presently. 
While asserting our Lord to be a mere man, Theo- 
dotus allowed that He was born of a Virgin. 
“Doctrinam enim introduxit quaChristum homi 
nem tantuminodo diceret, Deum autem ilium 
negaret, ex Spiritu quidem Sancto natum et 
Virgine, sed hominem solitarium atque nudum, 
nulla alia prae ceteris nisi sola justitias auctoritate” 
[Pseudo-Tert. cap. xxiii.]. So too Theodoret. 
But Epiphanius writes that the Theodotians held 
Christ to be a mere man, and begotten of the 
seed of man. The testimony of Hippolytus is 
decisive on this point. 

Hippolytus states that Theodotus introduced a 
novel heresy, being orthodox as to the creation 
of the world by God, but drawing his notions of 
Christ from the school of the Gnostics and of 
Cerinthus and Ebion : that he held Jesus to have 
been a mere man, born of a Virgin, according to 
the counsel of the Father; to have become pre- 
eminent in piety, and to have received Christ at 
Plis baptism in Jordan, before which time there- 
fore miraculous powers were not exhibited by 
Him. Some of the followers of Theodotus, it is 
added, think that Jesus never became God, even 
at the descent of the Spirit ; while others main- 
tain that He became God after the resurrection 
from the dead [Refnt. A r ii. 23]. 

At the end of the works of Clement of Alex- 
andria are two large extracts purporting to be 
from the writings of Theodotus. Of these, Bur- 
ton [ Bampton Led. note 100] remarks that it is 
difficult to subscribe to the notion, though sup- 
ported by Cave, Ittigius, and Fabricius, that they 
were written by Theodotus. The silence of Hip- 
polytus as to any such opinions (and it will be re- 
membered that the “Befutationof all Heresies” was 
written after the death of Callistus, a.d. 222, while 
Theodotus went to Borne about a.d. 192) affords a 
stronger presumption against these extracts than 
does the character of the doctrines maintained in 
them. And as it is, on the other hand, by no 
means clear that we have Clement’s testimony to 
their genuineness — “Utrum vero ab ipso Clemente 
consarcinata haec fuerint, an ab alio quodam, 
parum liquet,” says Cave — it is not safe to ascribe 
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them to Theodotus. A summary of the teneis 
advanced in them maybe seen in Cave’s llistoria 
Literarln under the article “ Theodotus.” 

The author of the u Little Labyrinth” charges 
the lenders of the Thoodutians or Artenmnites 
Avith interpolating, adding to, and taking from, the 
Holy Scriptures. Theodotus, Aselepiades, ller- 
mophilus, Apollonides, did so (Theodoret states) 
each in his own way. The corruption of the 
Scriptures by heretics is named by Clement, who, 
having quoted Matt. v. 10, introduces variations 
of the text with the words y u>s rtres rur fiera- 
nOimoy to. evayyLXia [Clem. Alex. Strom. I A . 
vi. 41. See also Kaye on Clement , p. 1288]. 

Artemon was the better known leader of this 
sect. [Artemoxites.] Epiphanius supposes that 
the Melchisedcchians were an offshoot from the 
Theodotians [liar, lv.]; and llippolytus and 
Theodoret state that the}" had their beginning 
from Theodotus the Banker. [Melchesedecii- 
ians.] 

T H EO PA SCI 1 1 T ES. A sect of the Mono- 
physites who maintained that Christ having only 
one Nature, and that the Divine, it was there- 
fore the Divine Nature which suffered [Geos, 
Traoryeti*] at the Crucifixion. This opinion is 
mentioned by Philaster [liter, xcii.] and Augus- 
tine [liter, lxxiii.], hut was first maintained in its 
extreme form by Peter Fullo, the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Antioch, who is alleged to have 
altered the Trisagion to the form “ Holy God, 
Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, Thou Who for our 
sakes wast crucified, have mercy upon us.” The 
formula was accepted however by many of the 
orthodox as merely stating that one of the Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity suffered for us men and 
for our salvation. The Emperor Justinian issued 
an edict directing its use, and its rejection was 
condemned by the tenth anathema of the fifth 
General Council [a.d. 553], the second Council 
of Constantinople [Mansi, Concil. viii. 765, ix. 
38 []. But Theopassianism itself was condemned 
in a council held at Home a.ix 862, which decreed 
that the Godhead of Christ could not suffer, and 
that lie “ passionem crucis tantummodo secun- 
dum carnem sustinuisse” [ibid. xv. 658]. There 
h an orthodox modification of the opinion, to the 
Gleet that the Divine Nature of Christ and His 
Human Nature each partake of the operation of 
the other, and hence that in a certain sense the 
s i fieri ngs of Christ’s Body and Soul were com- 
municated to His Divinity. [Dict. of Tiieol., 
Tiieandric Operation.] 

TIIE ( > PASS I A NS. [Tiieopasciiites.] 

T11KO PATHETICS. [Theopaschites.1 
THEOPJI1LANT1JR0PISTS. This name 
was assumed by a party of French Deists during 
the Beign of Terror, to indicate their adherence 
to a natural or 1 hcistic religion and worship 
which was intended to supersede Christianity, 
and whose characteristics were to he love of God 
and love of man. 

I he first attempt at establishing a Thcistic wor- 
ship of this kind was made in England by an 
1 nitanan preacher of Liverpool named David 
A\ illiams, a friend of Franklin, in conjunction 
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with whom lie arranged a plan for the propaga- 
tion of Deism, the fruit of which was his ‘‘.Liturgy 
on the universal principles of Religion and Mo- 
rality,” published in the year 1776. With this 
Liturgy, Williams set up a meeting-house in 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, where he 
officiated under the title of a Priest of Nature. 
In this attempt he was supported and encouraged 
by Voltaire, and his friend Frederick the Great, 
King of Prussia; ami through the former the 
scheme of Williams became known in France. 

The idea of a Thcistic worship thus imported 
into France was taken up in a sentimental form 
by a number of those who desired to build up 
some form of religion on the ruins of Christianity. 
D’Aubermenil established a system of so-called 
worship, in which the Deity was to be symbolized 
by a perpetual fire, before which oblations of fruit, 
salt and oil were to be made. In the temple of 
this religion there was to he daily worship, every 
ninth day was to he a day of rest, and there were 
to he occasional festivals, celebrated with dancing. 
D’Aubermenil gave the name of “ Theoandro- 
pophiles” to his disciples, hut this was changed 
to “ Theophilanthropes ” when some of the latter 
determined to establish his system in a modified 
form. 

The new sect was headed by La Eeveillere 
Lepaux, one of the Directory, who opened a 
blind school as a place of worship for it, hut 
afterwards obtained a decree of the Directory, 
giving the sect a right to the use of the churches 
as national buildings. They thus obtained the 
use of twenty churches in Paris, in which they 
set up their worship. A basket of fruit or flowers, 
according to the season, was placed upon the altar, 
over which was inscribed the creed of Robes- 
pierre, “We believe in God and the immortality 
of the soul,” and on each side of it some sentences 
containing statements of abstract morality. The 
ritual consisted of some colourless prayers, and 
hymns selected from the writings of French poets 
— Milton’s Paradise Lost and Thomson’s Seasons 
were the “ use” of Margaret Street — there being 
a pause in one part of the service, during which 
the worshippers were to meditate in silence on 
their faults since their last attendance at the 
service. Moral lectures also formed a part of the 
system. They had four special festivals in honour 
of Socrates, St. Vincent de Paul, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Washington. 

As religious feeling began to revive, the Theo- 
philanthropists began to decline. They and their 
sentimental trumpery were turned out of the 
churches : the revolutionary Government forbade 
them on October 4th, 1801, to use even the three 
churches which were left in their hands ; and 
when their petition for holding their services 
elsewhere was refused, the Theophilanthropist 
religion soon died of inanition, despised by the 
infidel party as well as h} r those who still re- 
mained Christians. An attempt to revive it after 
the Revolution of 1830 utterly failed. [Gr4goire’s 
Ilistoire des Secies Religieuses.] 
TIIEOPHRONIANS. [Eunomio-Theopiiron- 
ians.] 
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THEOPIIYLACTIAXS. A name given to 
the orthodox Clii'istians of Alexandria by the 
Jacobites in the seventh century. [Neale’s Hist . 
East. Ch ., Patriarch. Alex. ii. 87.] 

T1 rEOPONITiE. [Tiieoraschites.] 

TIIEOSEUITES. A sect noticed by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, under the name of Oeocrefids, and 
also known by the Latin equivalent “ Deicolm.” 
They are said by St. Cyril to have spread in 
Palestine and Phoenicia during the first half of 
the fifth century, and appear to have been similar 
to, if not identical with, the TIypsistarians. The 
Theosebites exalted the sun, moon, and stars, into 
objects of worship, and yet acknowledged one 
Supreme Deity over all ; their religion thus ap- 
pearing to have been an adulteration of Chris- 
tianity with Magianism [Cyr. x\lex. de Adorat. 
in Spiv, et Vcrit. iii.]. 

Probably theHypsistarians and Theosebites, and 
other sects of similar principles, are to be traced 
to the Therapeutee and Essenes, who, as sketched 
by Philo [de Vita contempt.], worshipped to ov 
or, 'AA/ao-ros, kept the Jewish sabbath, and Avere 
as particular as the Jews in their rules about food 
[Ullmann’s Greg. Nazianz. App. ii.]. Such sects 
kept up a partial belief in Christ, but were at the 
same time strict Unitarians : and while under 
Jewish influences they assumed a Judaizing 
character, they were of a Magian or other 
character when they came under other local in- 
fluences. 

THEOSOPHISTS. The generic application 
of all those mystics who allege that by an in- 
ternal and supernatural illumination the}' are 
admitted to a knowledge of the mystery of being : 
first, bn the side of nature ; secondly, on that of 
religion. The title of Eire-philosophers has also 
been accorded to these persons, and properly ; for, 
according to their own account, they are enabled, 
by a miraculous intuition of the properties of the 
so-called element of fire, to provide a solution, 
not only for every difficulty of physics, but also 
for every doubtful problem in the spiritual world. 

Preposterous as these claims are, many traces of 
similar arrogant pretensions are to be found in 
the history of philosophy from the time of Em- 
pedocles to the present day ; but the movement 
with which modern sectarian history is concerned 
dates no further back than the sixteenth century. 
Of this system, now specifically entitled Theo- 
sophistical, Paracelsus is the founder, Eobert 
Fludd and the Eosicrucians the supporters, and 
Jacob Bohm the great prophet and apostle. 
Many affiliated forms of mysticism have indeed 
appeared since the rise of the Theosophists, but 
they have either been schooled into something 
like a separate system, by the attraction of the 
real ability of their founder (as was the case with 
the Sweden borgians), or in default of such an 
influence have sunk or risen into a simple re- 
ligious Quietism. Generally however such bodies 
have differential peculiarities of their own, and 
invariably a separate collective title and history. 

No uniformity of principle, nor even, to speak 
strictly, any community of method, can be attri- 
buted to the Theosophists, for in each period of 
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their grotesque existence they listened submis- 
sively to the voice of their leaders, which rarely 
echoed that of reason. Thus each generation 
received some fresh instalment of incoherent 
dreaming, and recorded it as the final contribu- 
tion of the Divine Intelligence. Further, as 
an appropriate foundation was needed upon 
which to erect this structure of folly, the Theo- 
sophists claimed to derive their technical language 
and leading ideas from the ancient secrets of the 
Cabbala. These they alleged to have been handed 
dow T n by oral tradition through the long centuries 
of the Middle Age, and to have reached them 
uninjured with its entire complement of magic 
and astrology. 

Of their two great pretensions, miraculous 
knowledge of physics and special spiritual illumi- 
nation, the former made the Theosophists famous, 
and the latter still continues to keep them re- 
markable ; even at the present day, while the 
former is hopelessly discredited by general experi- 
ence, there are still found persons who do not 
reject the latter. This shifting of opinions among 
the taught has been, of course, accompanied by a 
change of front (rendered necessary by the pro- 
gress of civilization) by the teacher, who, as the 
absurdity of Theosophic science became gradually 
exposed, has been glad to retire from the com- 
paratively open field of scientific knowledge to 
the more inaccessible district of religious specula- 
tion. Thus we find that the father of Theosophy 
lays claim to the gift of universal healing, while 
the Theosophists of to-day pretend only to spiri- 
tual illumination ; though the latter, in the desire 
to support their failing claims to a revelation of 
nature, distort, with the bad faith common to 
religious enthusiasts, the vague verbiage of their 
sacred authors into meanings the most alien from 
their natural interpretation. 

The pretensions of Paracelsus, a Swiss physician 
[a.d. 1493-1541], who numbered Erasmus and 
Frobenius among his patients, undoubtedly gave 
the greatest if not the first impulse to Theosophy. 
He was a man of capacity, and practically the 
discoverer of the medicinal properties of opium 
and mercury. From his inordinate appetite for 
admiration, he became dissatisfied with the really 
great result of his art, and laid clahn to the dis- 
covery of the “ elixir vitse,” a piece of hypocrisy 
which his early death considerably discredited. 
A man of prodigious vanity, he was glad to adopt 
the hyperbolical language of alchemy to magnify 
his discoveries, and partly perhaps to confuse 
his opponents, accustomed to the simple dialectic 
of the Aristotelian philosophy. It is impossible 
to say how far he deceived himself, but he certainly 
succeeded in deceivingmany others, notably Bobert 
Fludd, an English physician [a.d. 1574-1G37], a 
man of family and of liberal education. After the 
death of Paracelsus, his followers and pupils, (who, 
it should be noted, were principally chemists, and 
only secondarily prophets), under the mythical 
name of Eosicrucians, attracted much notice in 
the sixteenth century, and their system in that 
unsettled epoch easily secured numerous adher- 
ents. [Eosicrucians.] Fludd himself was thus 
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drawn into the circle of unreason, and became 
a zealous admirer of Theosophy and an ardent 
advocate of the liosicrucian cause. In his steps 
followed lloli m or Buhmen [a.d. 1575-1024], 
the greatest of the Theosophists. This man, 
a shoemaker at Gorlitz, in Holland, who shared 
the general discontent felt by the Lutherans 
with their religion, was so affected by the elo- 
quence of Fludd, that lie became a complete 
convert to the creed of Theosophy, and in ad- 
dition set up a most strange mystical system of 
his own. lie was a man of vast imagination and 
an elaborate constructive power, and finding 
pleasure in the dreams of incomprehensible 
mystery suggested by his favourite author, en- 
couraged this form of intellectual self-indulgence 
to such an extent that he at last firmly believed 
that the incoherent visions of his distempered 
fancy were the actual communications of the Deity. 

1 lis story is, that on three occasions, each succeed- 
ing a trance of seven days’ duration, he became 
the recipient of a special revelation. His first 
vision was of God ; his second of the world of 
nature and Ihe essential properties of all things ; 
his third of causality, creation, and the Divine 
Nature. Twelve years afterwards he gave to the 
world the results of this illumination in a series 
of publications of great number and obscurity. 
The elements of his teaching can be most easily 
collected from his Aurora, although it is alleged 
that at the date of its composition he was only 
“ partly illuminated.” A short extract will suffice 
to shew the nature of the most important doctrines 
of Theosophy. “ God,” it is alleged, “ is the unity 
in relation to His creatures, an eternal nothing; 
He has neither foundation, nor commencement, 
nor place, and possesses nothing hut Himself. He 
is the will of that which has no ground in Him- 
self, He is a unity. He does not stand in need 
of any room or space ; from eternity to eternit} r 
He begets Himself in Himself. In God all 
creatures are only one creature, an eternal unity 
as it were, the one eternal good ; but the eternal 
unity could not become manifest if there were no 
differences ; therefore it has manifested itself in 
such a way, that it has introduced a plurality 
and distinctions in its own will and in attributes, 
but the attributes in desires, and the desires in 
Wings. The creation is nothing hut a manifesta- 
tion of the Almighty ; it is all that which He is 
in His eternal generation, but not in His omnipo- 
t< nee and power. The Being of beings is only 
ore Being, but in llis generation lie separates 
Himself into light and darkness, joy and sorrow, 
good and evil, love and hatred, fire and light, and 
nut of these two eternal beginnings arises the 
third beginning, viz. the creation for 1 Lis own de- 
light and according to llis eternal desire.” When 
to this is added that light is grace, and that grace, 
and indeed all spiritual tilings, operate by the 
laws of light and physical things, sufficient in- 
dication of what Theosophy means is given, suffi- 
cient to justify Mosheim’s description of Bohm as 
a man “who discovered by means of fire a theology 
more obscure than the “numbers” of Pythagoras 
or the “ characters ” of Heraclitus.” [Beiimen.] 
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To Bohm succeeded many writers, all more or 
lessinlluencod by his prodigious imagination. Such 
are lvnorr, Mercurius, Sperbcr, Frelier, Buhnfs 
commentator, Kuhlman, (the martyr of Theoso- 
phy, who was burnt in Bnssia in 1689,) and the 
younger Jlelinont. This last named author oscil- 
lates between a comparative sanity, induced by his 
admiration for the Cartesian philosophy, and a 
more than Theosophistical madness due to the 
fascination of the mystic Madame Bourignon. In 
one of his saner passages, lie gives the clue to the 
possibility of Theosophy in these words: “The 
essence of the human mind is thought capable 
and desirous of light ; to satisfy this desire we 
need the illumination of faith, disclaiming the 
fictions of the human reason.” 

Bohm and his followers have been accused of 
grievous heresy by their Lutheran opponents, not 
always justly ; specially of Manichoeism by Gerrard 
Antagnossus, and of Atheism by Muller. The 
latter charge is certainly fanciful, but it is hard to 
read their statements about the great darkness 
among the stars, caused by the presence of the 
Devil, without thinking of the mythology (though 
not the leading tenets) of Mani. Of Pantheism, too, 
they can scarcely be acquitted, for they certainly 
allege that “ the whole Divine Trinity presented 
as form is the universe,” which is in fact only 
a truncated aspect of the idealism of Spinoza. 
Nevertheless, unsound as are some of their re- 
ligious opinions, it cannot be denied that the 
Theosophist morality has been irreproachable. 
It is thus that, while Denmark, Germany, 
Prance, and England have all contributed their 
quota to swell the ranks of these innocent 
fanatics, the history of Theosophy in these 
countries presents no scene of violence or per- 
secution. 

In England, Theosophy has been particularly 
fortunate, not only in the early advocacy of 
Bobert Fludd, but in the more recent conversion 
of William Law [a.d. I686-17G1], a divine of 
eminence in the English Church, known as the 
author of “ A Serious Call to a Devout Life,” and 
for his influence over the mind of John Wesley. 
In his declining years Law adopted the opinions 
of Bohm, and became himself the translator of his 
works. Judged by the work of Walton (the full 
title of which is given below), the mantle of the 
prophet of Gorlitz is not likely to he without a 
zealous proprietor at the present time, nor do his 
followers seem inclined to abate any of his pre- 
tensions. In the work just alluded to it is 
alleged that “ Sir I. Newton ploughed with 
Boh men’s heifer,” u for he did but reduce to a 
mathematical form the central principles of nature 
revealed in Bohmen,and by the aid of the experience 
and observation bequeathed by antecedent philo- 
sophers.” 1 The author goes on to remark that 
the observations w T ill apply to the science of 
physiognomy introduced by Lavater and perfected 
as phrenology by Gall and Spurzheim, and “ to 
all that is sound in the philosophy of Berkeley ;” 

1 This assertion has a slight foundation in the fact 
that Newton copied out large extracts from Bohm’t> 
works. [Brewster’s Newton, ii. 371.] 
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finally, it is alleged to be true of the Homoeopathy 
of Hahnemann ! 

[Literature, The Works of J. Bohm, trans- 
lated and edited by William Law, give the best 
detailed information ; while the best general ac- 
count of early Theosophism will be found in 
Brncker, Hist or, PhiJosoph. Very full infor- 
mation as to Theosophical authors and their 
meaning is to be found in Christopher Walton’s 
Notes and Materials for an adequate Biography 
of William Law , comprising an elucidation of the 
scope and contents of Jacob Bbhmen and his 
great Commentator Dionysius Freher , with a 
Notice of the Mythical Divinity and a most curi- 
ous and solid Science of all ages of the World; also 
an indication of the time for the induction of 
the intellectual heathen Nations to the Christian 
Faith, For the supposed relation of Bbhru’s 
philosophy to that of Schelling and the school 
of purely philosophic mysticism, the works of 
Erdmann and I). F. Strauss must be consulted.] 

TIIEEAPEUTaE. The Egyptian branch of the 
Jewish sect of Essenes, distinguished from the 
Essenes of Syria and Palestine by a hermit instead 
of a monastic life, and by a less admixture of 
Eastern philosophy in their doctrine. The sect is 
described by Philo in his treatise “ De Yita Con- 
templativa.” 

Eusebius’ notion that the Therapeutic, or “ De- 
votees,” were Jewish Christians is generally aban- 
doned, as being inconsistent with a right under- 
standing of Philo’s description of them as disciples 
of Moses, as a sect of long standing, with a Jewish 
not a Judmo-Christian observance of the Sabbath. 

It has been disputed whether the Therapeutm 
were Essenes. Valesius, e.g ., denied this in op- 
position to Scaliger [Note on Eusebius,//^. Fed, 
ii. 17]. Valesius urges the differences between 
the two, such as the community of goods of the 
Essenes, the private property of the Therapeutoc, 
and the different estimation in which women 
were held. But these do not touch the principle 
of Essenism, which was the common priesthood 
of all members of the society, and the consequent 
rejection of the separate priesthood of the Levites. 
[Essenes.] That this principle was held by the 
Therapeutic appears from Philo’s description of 
the celebration of their great festivals, in which the 
meal of bread, salt, and hyssop was taken, as among 
the Essenes, with solemn prayer and in priestly 
garments ; and the hymns used are called vyvoi 
7rapa/3(x>fxtoc [Bitschl, Ensteliung der Altlc, Kirche , 
p. 184, note 1]. In consequence of their different 
appreciation of women, it would be nearer the truth 
to call them the purer branch of the Essene sect. 

Philo describes the Therapeutic, and their de- 
vout women, Therapeutides, as drawn to a life of 
solitary devotion by heavenly love, and under an 
enthusiastic impulse to attain the desired state 
of contemplation ; relinquishing their goods to 
their own relations ; seeking solitude in lone 
country habitations, each with his separate cot- 
tage, which had in it an oratory; spending the 
day in the study and contemplation of divine 
things ; coming together on the seventh day in 
assemblies, in which discourses were made on the 
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allegorical and mystical meaningofthe Scriptures; 
their synagogues having separate enclosures for 
men and women ; every seventh Sabbath being a 
high festival, with its sacred meal taken as a re- 
ligious service, the men on one side of the hall, 
the women on the other side, the juniors of the 
society ministering, but in the garb of freemen, 
the afternoon spent in discourse on divine things, 
and in singing hymns, now alternately, now in 
chorus, and this exercise prolonged after supper 
throughout the night. 

The female devotees were mostly aged, and 
such only as had been virgins from their youth. 
The Therapeutic estimate of marriage we are not 
told, but the recognition of female devotees 
implies a very different estimation of woman 
from that entertained by the Palestinian Essenes. 
Neither is there in Philo’s mention of the prayers 
made at sunrise and sunset an intimation of the 
worship of the sun. It appears rather that the 
Therapeutic borrowed their customs from the 
country in which they were settled, adapting 
them to the principle of Essenism. Some classes 
of the Egyptian priesthood had always used like 
customs. And the same religious feeling, which 
thus tended to form the sect of Therapeutic after- 
wards gave birth, among Egyptian Christians, to 
monks and nuns. [Sharpe’s History of Egypt, ii. 
92.] 

THNETOPS YCHIT/E. A name given by St. 
John of Damascus and Nicetas to the Arabian 
heretics, who for want of any other designation 
— itaque nos hrereticos, quoniam nullum eorum 
ponit auctorem, Arabicos possumus nuncupare — 
were called Arabici. [Joann. Damasc. Haer. xc. 
Nicet. Thesaur, Orthod, iv. 40.] 

In the history of Paul the Deacon, written in 
the eighth century, they are called Charurgita?. 
[Paul. Diac. Hist, xix.] 

THOMISTS. [Schoolmen.] 

THONDBACIANS. An Armenian sect which 
was formed in the province of Ararat by a fusion 
of Parseeism and Paulicianism about a.d. 840. 
Sembat, a Paulician, was brought into contact 
with a Persian physician and astronomer named 
Medschusic, whose influence led him to attempt a 
combination of the Zoroastrian and the Christian 
systems. He established himself at Thondrac, from 
which place the name of his sett was taken, its 
original designation being assumed from the 
Armenian sect of the Pseudo-Christian Parsees 
known as Arevurdis or Sun-Children. The Tlion- 
dracians often revived and became important, 
although often almost suppressed ; and in a.d. 
1002 were joined by the Armenian bishop Jacob, 
the head of the province, under whom they made 
great progress. He was eventual^ condemned 
as a heretic by the Armenian Church, and having 
escaped from the prison in which he had been 
confined, came to a violent death at the hands of 
those who attempted to retake him. [Cham- 
chean’s Geschichte von Armenien , ii. 884.] 

THEEE CHAPTEES. [Tria Capitula.] 
THEEE DENOMINATIONS. This name 
was given to the Independents, the Baptists, and 
the Presbyterians at the time when these three 
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sects represented the great body of English Dis- 
senters, They were the Dissenters recognised by 
t ho Act of Toleration [1 Will. A Mary, c. 18], 
and had the privilege granted to them of present- 
ing corporate addresses to tho Sovereign. 

T1MOT1IEAXS. A section of the Alexandrian 
Monophy sites, so named from Timothcns /Blums, 
a bitter opponent of the canons of Chaleedon. 
During the patriarchate of Proterius, Timothy 
established schismatical assemblies in Alexandria, 
having persuaded a few bishops and monks to 
join him in bis secession from the communion ot 
the patriarch, and he acquired the peculiar name 
of “the Cat” on account of the stealthy manner in 
which he gained access to the monks by climbing 
to the windows of their cells at night, that he 
might persuade them to give up their allegiance 
to their bishop. On the death of the Emperor 
Marcia n, ho succeeded in obtaining consecration 
from two heretical and exiled bishops, and Pro- 
terius was murdered by the partizans of the usurp- 
ing patriarch on Good Friday, a.d. 457. Timothy 
yElurus maintained his usurped position for three 
years, when he was banished to the ancient Cher- 
son near Sebastopol, and Timothy Salofaciolus 
appointed in his stead. After the death of the 
Emperor Leo, the departure of Zeno from Con- 
stantinople, and the accession of r>asiliscus, the 
latter was persuaded by his Eutychian Empress 
Zenobia to recall the banished usurper, when he 
again took possession of the patriarchal throne of 
Alexandria with triumph, after fifteen years’ ab- 
sence, in a.d. 470, his entry into the city of Con- 
stantinople on the way being made a profane 
parody of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday [Evagr. Hint. Eccl. iii. 6]. Zeno returned 
to his throne in the following year, and issued a 
decree of banishment against /Elnrns, but the exe- 
cution of this was anticipated by the death of the 
usurping patriarch. 

The opinions of Timotheus and his party went 
the full length of extreme Eutychian ism. In 
some fragments of a work of his which still exist 
[Maii Horn Colled, vii. 35, 277, 304, 305] he is 
found saying that the Xatnre of Christ is one only, 
that is 1 fivine ; that in the first starting-point of 
conception by His Mother, lie had one substance 
with human nature, but that He was not born of 
the Blessed Virgin in the ordinary way of birth, 
or her virginity could not have been preserved. 
This form of Eutychianism thus repudiated the 
rr dity of Christ’s human nature, and was practi- 
cally identical with the opinion of the Docetac. 

D )LAN 1), JOHX. This deistical writer [a.d. 
1000-1722] was originally an Irish Homan Catho- 
lic, but passing through Presbyterianism at Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, and Leyden, lie became a volu- 
minous writer against Christianity. In the year 
1G90 he published a work entitled “ Christianity 
not Mysterious, or a Treatise shewing that there 
is nothing in the Gospel contrary to Keason or 
above it, and that no Christian doctrine can be 
properly called a Mystery.” This book was 
presented by the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and 
Poland withdrew to Ireland ; bat the Parliament 
of his native country ordering that he should be 


prosecuted by the Allorciej T -Gencral, and his book 
burned b} r the common hangman, lie returned to 
a safer residence in London. The political line 
which he subsequently took brought him into 
favour with the Whig partizans of tho House of 
Hanover, and the rest of his life was one of much 
prosperity. In 1098 he printed his “Amyntor,” 
in which he gives a catalogue of more than eighty 
apocryphal Gospels, and other similar hooks, 
with the view of discrediting the Canon of 
Scripture, pretending that the books of the latter 
were not publicly known at any earlier date than 
the others. In 1718 he published a work which 
he called “ Xnzavcmis, or Jewish, Gentile, and 
Mahometan Christianity;” and in 1720 “Tetra- 
dymus,” a book of the same eclectic character. 
Toland’s infidelity was much moulded by his 
acquaintance with Leibnitz, and by the writings 
of Spinoza. [Sceptics.] 

TRACTAEIAXS. [High Churchmen.] 

TEADUCIAXS. Those who believe that 
the soul is, like the bodily part of human nature, 
handed down from parent to child in a germinal 
form by natural generation. The opinion is first 
found in Tcrtullian, and is opposed by that of the 
Creationists. 

TEAS KITES. The early name of the Sab- 
batarian Puritans, the sect owing its origin to 
John Trask, a native of Somersetshire, who, after 
being a schoolmaster there up to thirty-four years 
of age, became a preacher in London about the 
year 1617. Fuller says that he was refused 
ordination by the Bishop of Bath and Wells as 
altogether insufficient, but that “ afterwards he 
got Orders, and then began to vent his opinions.” 
It is said of him that “ he preached repentance 
so earnestly that he caused many of his auditors 
to weep, yea, to roar in that manner, that inhabit 
tants of several places of the city were disquieted 
many times in the night season by his converts. 
And himself gave them an example, for both in 
city and fields he prayed so loud as if he would 
have pierced the heavens.” This peculiarity is 
noticed also by Fuller, who says : “ I have heard 
him preach a sermon, . . . and when his auditors 
have forgotten the matter they will remember 
the loudness of his stentorian voice : which 
indeed had more strength than anything else ho 
delivered.” He enjoined severe asceticism upon 
his followers, inducing them to fast three days at- 
a time, alleging that the third day’s fast would 
bring them into the condition of justified saints, 
according to the promise, “ After two days He 
will revive us ; in the third day He will raise us 
up, and we shall live in His sight” [IIos. vi. 1], 
They were also to sell all that they possessed to 
give to the poor, and to spend their days in sigh- 
ing, “ to eat their bread with quaking, and to 
drink their water with trembling:” being thus 
an early form of the sect afterwards called 
“ Quakers.” 

Among other precepts strictly enforced by 
Trask, was that of doing everything by the law 
of Scripture. A young man named Hamlet Jack- 
son took him so literally at his word as to believe 
that the Word of God prescribed what he should 
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eat and what lie should drink, alleging proofs for 
his opinion from the Lcvitical law. Tn arguing 
with him, Trask was himself converted to his 
opinions, and began at once to teacli it to his 
followers. Thus he established among them a 
number of ceremonial customs respecting dress 
and domestic life ; and required them to ob- 
serve Sunday with the same strictness that the 
Jews observed the Sabbath. On this point again 
Jackson (who afterwards became a Jewish pro- 
selyte at Amsterdam) persuaded him that the 
proper day to keep in this manner was Saturday, 
and that Sunday need not be regarded. Strict 
Sabbatarianism was thus introduced among the 
Traskites, and afterwards became the distinctive 
feature of the sect. 

On April 1st, 1 634, the Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes wrote to all Justices of the 
Peace, Mayors, etc., enjoining them to take 
measures for the suppression of “ Brownists, 
Anabaptists, Allans, Traskists, Eamilists, and 
some other sorts” of separatists, novelists, and 
sectaries. It was probably at this time that Trask 
and his wife (who was a schoolmistress, and re- 
fused to teach on Saturday) were brought before 
the Star-Chamber, where his Judaizing opinions 
and practices were refuted in a long and learned 
speech by Bishop Andrcwes. Trask was put in 
the pillory, and is said afterwards to have recanted 
his errors, but Mrs. Trask was imprisoned for as 
many as fifteen or sixteen years: “ her sex,” says 
Puller, “as pliable to receive as tenacious to 
retain, had weakness enough to embrace an error, 
and obstinacy too much to forsake it” [Fuller’s 
Ch. Hist. x. 61], Of Trask himself it is recorded 
that he became an Antinomian before his death, 
and that when he died “at one of his friend’s 
houses, he was by his followers laid in a grave con- 
trary to the manner that other men lie ; but 
before he was covered the master of the house 
where he died caused him to be taken up and 
laid in the ordinary way.” His widow directed 
that her body should be buried in an open field, 
which was done, but this was a not uncommon 
practice with the extreme Puritans [Pagitt’s 
Heresior/raplti/j pp. 163-222, ed. 1662 . The 
sect of Traskites began to be called Seventh-day 
men at the end of the century, as is noticed in 
Chamberlain’s “Present State of England for 
1702,” p. 258. 

TP I A CAPITULA. This title is connected 
with one of those Imperial attempts to bring 
about the reunion of sects with the Church by 
means of secular edicts, of which the “Heno- 
ticon,” “Ectbesis,” and “Type,” arc other con- 
spicuous examples. 

The Emperor Justinian having, in the year 
542, been shocked by some of the writings of 
Origeu, published an edict, in which nine of the 
chief Origenist errors were set forth and con- 
demned, Origen himself, though long since dead, 
being also anathematized. Among the many 
Origenists of the time was Theodore, the Mono- 
physite Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who, 
upon the publication of this edict, devised a plan 
by which to avenge the memory of Origen, and 
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to strengthen the position of the Monophysites. 
Having interest at the Imperial Court, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Emperor that the 
Accphali might be restored to the Church and 
reconciled to the decrees of Chalcedon, if the 
writings under three “heads” or “chapters” 
■which he named were condemned, and so ceased 
to become stumbling-blocks to them by seeming 
to support the Restorian heresy. These were [1] 
the Epistle of Theodoret against the twelve 
Anathemas of St. Cyril, [2] the Epistle of Ibas 
of Edessa to Maris, and [3J the works of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. As all these writings had 
carried weight with the Council of Chalcedon, 
the condemnation of them by Justinian would be, 
to a certain extent, a repudiation of that council, 
and so a recognition of the Monophysites con- 
demned by it. Justinian was attracted by the 
plausible suggestion of reconciling the Acephali 
to the Church, and, without seeing these con- 
sequences, published the Edict of the Three 
Chapters [a.d. 544], giving a profession of his 
own faith, and anathematizing the three works 
above named. 

The Emperor’s Edict was subscribed by the 
four Eastern patriarchs; and some bishops who 
refused to subscribe it were deposed. After some 
time and much hesitation it was also assented to 
by Yigilius, Bishop of Rome, a saving clause 
being added by him, that in doing so he did not 
condemn the Council of Chalcedon. This assent 
Yigilius afterwards retracted when he had been 
excommunicated by a council held at Carthage, 
and eventually [a.d. 550] he declared the Eastern 
bishops to be separated from the communion of 
Rome. The condemnation of the Three Chapters, 
with a similar reservation respecting the Council 
of Chalcedon, was however confirmed by the 
fifth General Council [a.d. 553], the second 
Council of Constantinople. [Mansi, Concit. ix. 
61, 181, 487. Ratal. Alex. v. 502.1 
TRIFORMIARS. [Triscilidje.J 
TRIPHYSITES. Those divines who, at the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Councils of Toledo [a.d. 
684, 688], carried their opposition to the Mono- 
physites and Monothelites to such an extreme that 
they declared a belief not only in Christ’s distinct 
Divine and Human natures, but also in a third 
nature resulting from the union of the two. 

TRISA CRAMERTARIARS. A controver- 
sial name given to those reformers who main- 
tained that there are three Sacraments necessary 
to salvation, namely, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and Absolution. This opinion was held by some 
Lutherans at Leipsic, and was authoritatively set 
forth as the doctrine of the Church of England 
in the “ Institution of a Christian-Man,” which 
was published in the year 1536. 

TRISCILIDiE. A sect of Sabellian heretics 
mentioned by Philaster \Hcer. xciii.], Augustine 
[Hcer. lxxiv.], and Predestinates [Hcer. lxxiv.], 
as maintaining the opinion that the Divine Rature 
is composed of three parts, one of which is 
named the Father, the second part the Son, and 
the third the Holy Ghost ; and that the union 
of these three parts constitutes the Holy Trinity. 
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In condemning tin's heresy Philustor uses ex- 
pressions very similar to some in the Athanasian 
hymn, “Ergo est vera persona Pat ris < pirc misit 
Filium, et est vera persona Filii quin advenit de 
Pat re, et est vera persona Spirit us nme a Filio et 
Pat re missa est. Triuni itaque harum personarum 
una est veritas, majestas et substantial ivqualitas 
et divinitas sempiterna. Qualis est enim im- 
mensa et inenarranda Patris persona talis est et 
Filii, talis est et Sancti Spiritus, nt in dis- 
tinct ione nominum ac trium personarum non 
sit aliqua natunc diversitas” [Philastcr, liar. 
xciii.]. 

TUIT11EISTS. A sect, or more properly 
speaking, a school of sectarians, which arose 
among "the Monophysites in the sixth century, 
and whose distinctive dogma was that, instead of 
there being an Unity of Persons in the Trinity, 
each Person has a distinct and separate Essence 
or Substance, though all three Substances are 
similar to each other. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem attributes the origin of 
Tritheism in its broadest form to Marcion [Cyr. 
Ilit r. Catech. xvi.j, and St. Hilary associates it 
with the heresy of Photinus [Hilar, de Synod. 
xxii. 50]. Theodoret also mentions it as one of 
the tenets of the Peratjg [Theod. liter, fab. i.]. 
Put although St. Augustine several times uses 
expressions guarding against the idea that each 
separate Person is a separate Deity, he does not 
refer to it as an opinion which had gained any 
degree of prominence in his time, but rather as 
one into which there was a danger of falling by 
recoil from the opposite error of Sabellianism. 

The Tiitheists of the sixth century did not, 
however, hold the opiuion in its broad form, and 
would have shrunk from any such statement as 
that there are three Gods. In their controversies 
with the orthodox, the Monophysites had learned 
to stud}' Aristotle and to apply his reasonings 
respecting human nature to that for which they 
were not suited, the mystery of the Divine 
Nature. The first who was thus led on to a 
philosophical theory of Tritheism is said to have 
been A^eusnngcs, a learned Monophysite pro- 
fessor at Constantinople, who was banished for 
his heresy by the Emperor Justinian [Greg. 
Abulphar. in Asseman. Bibl. Orient. Vatic, i. 
3-8]. His opinions were caught up by one of 
his Alexandrian pupils, who afterwards received 
the name of Philoponus from his great industry. 
[PiiiLoroxisTri.] With him was associated for 
many years a Pish op of Tarsus named Conon, 
who afterwards separated from him on a subtle 
question respecting the resurrection of the body 
[Cononists], and another named Eugenius. 

1 he error of Philoponus and other Tritheists 
arose from the Monophysite error itself. To 
support the latter opinion against the Catholics 
they maintained that “nature” [ <t>v<n< ;] and 
u person” [iVocrrucns] are identical terms, and 
iliat each person or nature was possessed of a 
distinct individuality [aiWreAoh]. Thus, they 
argued, it could not be truly said there are two 
natures in Christ, for to say so would be to say 
that there are two Persons, and therefore two 
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Christs. From this the transition to philo- 
sophical Tritheism is inevitable; since, if Per- 
sonality involves separate Individuality, it in- 
volves the consequence that each Person of 
the Godhead must he distinct from each other 
Person, and the three Hypostases, being each 
Divine, cannot be called One God. Such were 
the opinions maintained by Philoponus and his 
adherents, and it is clear that they are justly 
called Tritheists [Philopon. in Joann. 

Damasc. de 11 teres, lxxxiii. ; Niceph. Hist. J>d. 
xviii. 45 ; Leont. Byzant. de Sect is, v. ad. fin.\ 

The Tritheism of the sixth century was re- 
vived by ltoscellin in the eleventh, and bis 
Nominalistic opinion that the Name God is the 
abstract idea of a genus containing the three 
Persons called the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, was opposed by St. Anselm in his treatise 
“De fide Trinitatis et de Incarnation© Vorbi 
contra blasphemias Eucelini.” It was also con- 
demned by the Council of Soissons [a.d. 1092], 
before whom liosccllin was obliged to declare bis 
recantation. 

In the year 1691 the heresy was again revived 
by Dr. William Sherlock, the father of Bishop 
Sherlock, and Dean of St. Paul’s, in a work en- 
titled “A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
and Ever-Blessed Trinity.” This was opposed 
by Dr. South, and a long controversy ensued be- 
tween the two Divines. In 1695 a sermon was 
preached before the University of Oxford, in 
which the preacher maintained the theory of Dr. 
Sherlock, that “ There are three infinite distinct 
minds and substances in the Trinity,” and that 
“the Three Persons in the Trinity are three 
distinct infinite minds or spirits, and three in- 
dividual substances.” These propositions were 
condemned by the authorities of the University 
as “ false, impious, and heretical,” and the decree 
of the heads of houses was made as public as 
possible. The controversy which followed was 
of so serious a character that an Order in Council 
for its suppression was issued on February 3rd, 
1695. In this Order, it is directed: “[1] That 
no preacher whatsoever, in his Sermon or Lec- 
ture, do presume to deliver any other doctrine 
concerning the Blessed Trinity than that which 
is contained in the Holy Scriptures, and is agree- 
able to the three Creeds and the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion; [2] That in the explication 
of this doctrine they carefully avoid all new 
terms, and confine themselves to such ways of 
expression as have been commonly used in the 
Church ; [3] That care he taken in this matter 
especially to observe the fifty-third Canon of this 
Church, which forbids public opposition between 
preachers, and that above all things they abstain 
from hitter invectives and scurrilous language 
against all persons whatsoever ; [4] That the fore- 
going directions be also observed hy those who 
write anything concerning the said doctrine.” 
At the same time measures were taken to sup- 
press the publication of Antitrinitarian hooks, 
which seem to have flowed from the press 
abundantly in the course of the controversy, 
[Cardwell’s Docum. Ann. ii. 339.] 
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In the last century the speculations of Hutchin- 
son led him to adopt a theory respecting the 
personality in the Divine Essence which ho based 
upon the analogy and correlation of tire, light, 
and air [Hutchinsonians], and which was very 
nearly similar in its logical consequences to that 
of the older Tritheists. 

T ROM CI. Those who explain away, by 
figurative interpretations, texts of Scripture which 
Catholic faith and tradition require to be other- 
wise interpreted. Athanasius gives the name 
Tropici to the Pneumatomachi in so marked a 
manner that it has narrowly escaped becoming a 
proper name of that sect [Athanas. ad Serap. 
i. 2, 10, 21]. For example, they argued that in 
1 Tim. v. 21, the name of the Holy Spirit would 
naturally follow the Names of Father and Son, 
that the term “ elect angels,” tropically taken, 
includes the Holy Spirit, the inference being that 
the Holy Spirit is a created angel. The word 
Tropici has been used again by Catholic writers 
to describe those who err regarding the Holy 
Sacraments, and explain as mere figure the words 
of our Lord in John iii. 5, Matt. xxvi. 26. It 
is not our province to enter into the subject of the 
interpretation of Scripture, and it is sufficient there- 
fore to observe that figurative interpretations are a 
common resource of heretics, who reject or under- 
value the office of the Church as the guardian of 
truth and interpreter of Scripture, and conse- 
quently make light of the tradition and consensus 
of Catholic doctors. “ Ita semper liseretici, aut 
nudas et simplices voces conjecturis quo volunt 
rapiunt; aut rursus conditionales et rationales, 
simplicitatis conditione dissolvunt” [Tertull. adv. 
Marc. iv. 19]. 

TROPITiE. Heretics who held that our Lord 
acquired a body of flesh by conversion of the 
substance of the Godhead into the substance of 
flesh : an opinion which arose in the latter time 
of the Arian controversy among those who, main- 
taining the true divinity of the Son of God, and 
rightly desiring to maintain His sinlessness, were 
perplexed by the erroneous assumption that the 
human body, as such, is and cannot but be the 
seat of sin. To avoid the impiety of attributing 
a sinful body to our Lord, they devised the tenet 
that the body of Christ is consubstantial with 
His divinity, which passes into the somewhat 
more definite proposition that the substance of 
the Word is converted into the substance of 
flesh, and that the flesh being in the form of 
man is thus called human. 

This heresy was first dealt with by Athanasius 
in his Epistle to Epictetus, a.d. 370. Troubles 
had been caused in Achaia by men who denied 
the perfect manhood of Christ. Epictetus, Bishop 
of Corinth, requested Athanasius to answer them, 
and the answer is directed against the present 
heres} r . Epiphanius, who quotes the letter at full 
length, introduces it by stating that Apollinaris 
of Laodieiea was at the head of those who denied 
the true Incarnation of Christ, and that among 
them there was a great variety of opinions. He 
distinguishes those who held the consubstantiality 
of the Divine nature and of the flesh of our Lord 
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from those who denied His assumption of a 
human soul, clearly implying that the two heresies 
were not at first held concurrently by the same 
party. Apollinaris was the main assertor of the 
general proposition that the Son of God did not 
assume that which in man is the scat of sin, and 
varied applications of this proposition were made 
by his followers. Athanasius deals with one of 
them without naming Apollinaris. [Apollin- 
a rians.] Athanasius states his subject thus : 
Homs pfys i^epev^aroj o/jloovo-lov cittclv to €k 
Map/as trw/xa rrj rou Aoyou dcoTrjTt', y otl 6 /Yoyos 
cis (rdpKa Kal oarrd Kal rpiyas Kal dXov crwpa 
/ icrapefiXyrcu , Kal y)\ \ayy rys IStas (jyveraos ; 
He shews that this tenet makes the very nature 
of the Godhead passible, since it asserts the body 
which suffered to be consubstantial with the 
divinity : that it introduces a fourth Person into 
the Trinity, and makes the whole Godhead con- 
substantial with a body stated to be human : 
that it declares the Son to take on Him not the 
seed of Abraham, but His own Divine Nature : 
that it annuls the office and prerogative of Mary. 
[Epiph. Ilcer. lxxvii.] 

In the two books “ Contra Apollinarium” Atha- 
nasius distinguishes the several heresies [i. 2, ii. 
18], and regarding the present heresy dwells on 
the immutability of the Uncreated Essence. A 
belief in the possibility of the conversion of the 
Godhead into flesh almost necessarily presup- 
poses the reception of the Cabbalistic doctrine 
that all matter is an emanation from God. And 
Athanasius remarks, as if leading us to the source 
of the present heresy, that Valentinus fancied the 
flesh to be a part of Deity, and so concluded that 
the Passion was common to the whole Trinity 
[ibid. ii. 3]. This brings us to Tertullian’s tract “Do 
Carne Christi,” which was written to defend the 
reality of Christ’s Body against Marcion, Apelles, 
Basilides, and Valentinus. Of these, the opinion 
of Valentinus alone concerns the present question. 
He held that Christ’s flesh was of a spiritual 
substance or nature. “ Licuit et Valentino ex 
"privilegio hmretico, carnem Christi spiritalem 
comminisci [Tertull. de Carne Chr . xv.]. This 
general assertion the Tropitse defined in the 
highest possible sense. Athanasius, as we have 
seen, represents them as using the word o/ao- 
ovaios of the two substance^. “ Tropitm sunt 
qui dicunt conversum verbum in carnem,” is 
Phil aster’s definition [Philast. Hcer. Ixx.]. The 
conception of consubstantiality is necessary for 
the conception of the conversion. Fabricius re- 
marks that the heresy is confuted by Tertullian. 
Athanasius and Tertullian give the two brandies 
of the argument in opposition, the former shew- 
ing the absurdities of the statement, the latter 
proving the true human nature of the Body of 
Christ. The Council of Chalcedon determined that 
the two Natures in Christ are united arpeir-ws. 

TSABIANS. [MenD/Eaxs.] 
TSCHERNOBOLTZI. [Wjetkaers.] 

TUBINGEN SCHOOL. [Rationalists.] 
TUMBLERS. [Tunkers.] 

TUNKERS. A sect of American Baptists, 
originally founded by some German emigrants early 
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in the eighteenth century. They take their name 
from the German word “ Timken,” to dip, and 
hence Timbers,” or as sometimes erroneously 
spelt “ lhinkers,” simply means “ Pippers,” or 
those wlio baptize by immersion : but it is al- 
leged that the sect originated in Germany about 
1708, independently of the Mennonitos, although 
both were eomprehended in the name “Pie 
Tii lifer.” The Tankers are also called “ Tumblers,” 
a piece of American slang signifying the gesture 
made by the baptized as they kneel in the water 
and dip their heads in the act of baptism. but 
the name which they assume for themselves is 
that of “ brethren.” 

T1 ic Timbers of America were an offshoot of a 
baptist community at Schwartzenau, on the hank 
of the river Eder, in Germany, some members of 
which emigrated to America under the leadership 
of Conrad beysel and others about the year 1719. 
lYysel afterwards separated from the rest and 
formed a peculiar settlement at “Ephrata,” in Lan- 
caster county, about fifty miles from Philadelphia. 
Here lie and his companions built a town in the 
form of a triangle, having a large orchard in the 
midst, and being surrounded by a belt of mul- 
berry and apple trees. There they dwelt in wooden 
houses of three storeys height, which were each a 
kind of monastery. They dressed very much in 
the style of monks and nuns, men and women 
lived under different roofs, used a vegetable 
diet, and practised considerable mortification. 
Marriage was not forbidden among them : but 
when couples were married they were required 
to remove from Ephrata. Settlements were thus 
formed by the emigration of married Timbers to 
other parts of the United States, and they are 
now found to the number of eight thousand or 
nine thousand in Virginia, New England, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Indiana, as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Timbers still maintain someof their original 
character, but they have now an organized ministry 
of unpaid “ bishops,” “ teachers” and “ deacons,” 
whereas formerly their religious services were 
conducted on the principle of the Quakers. 
They dress in a similar way to the Quakers, and 
like them refuse to take oaths or to engage in 
military or naval service. As a rule they hold 
their religions meetings in private houses, but 
ii ccting-huuses are beginning to appear among 
them. Among their religious observances are 

Love-feasts” similar to those held by the 
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Methodists : and they also, as do the older 
Mennonites or Flemings, maintain the custom 
of the Lavipedium, or ceremonial washing of one 
another’s feet ; a custom generally observed on 
Maundy Thursday in mediaeval times in all mo- 
nastic communities, and by English sovereigns 
until the bevolution. The Timbers also anoint 
their sick with oil as a means of recovery, and 
generally discard the assistance of medical men 
and the use of medicine. Some among them are 
also Sabbatarians in the strict sense, observing 
the Sabbatli or Saturday as their day of rest 
instead of Sunday or tire Lord’s Day. 

The Timbers, like the Quakers, represent those 
early and rigid sectarians of the Sub-Deformation 
period who in England acquired the name of 
Puritans. but unlike the warlike Puritans 
and the pugnacious Quakers, the Tunkers have 
always kept strictly aloof from war and politics, 
and have retained a name which was given to 
them at first, that of “The Harmless People.” 

TURLUP1NS. The French name for the 
Prethren of the Free Sfirit. The origin of 
the word is unknown : though it is thought to 
be connected with wolfish or predatory habits. 
The Turlupins appear to have had their prin- 
cipal seat in the Isle of France, where they were 
exterminated a.d. 1372. [Mosheim, de Beghard, 
p. 413.] 

TU RXERITES. [Southcottians.] 

TYPE. An edict promulgated by the Emperor 
Constans [a.d. 648] under the title of the Formu- 
lary of the Faith [ru7ros Trjs Tr/crrew?], with the 
intention of quieting the Monothelite controversy, 
and especially of setting aside the Imperial Edict 
called the Ecthesis, in which the Monothelite 
heresy had been dogmatically maintained. The 
text of this document will be found in llarduin’s 
Concilia , iii. 823. It did not contain any state- 
ment of doctrine, but simply forbade all discus- 
sion on the Monothelite dogma of one will in 
Christ on the one hand, or on the orthodox 
doctrine of two wills on the other. The publi- 
cation of the Type was, however, considered as 
an attempt to suppress the defence of Catholic 
doctrine, and it was condemned with the Ecthesis 
by one hundred and six bishops in the Lateran 
Council [a.d. G49], For thus causing the con- 
demnation of an Imperial Edict the bishop of 
Rome, Martin I., was arrested, and exiled by the 
Emperor Constans to the island of Maxia, where 
he died shortly afterwards. [Monotiielites.] 
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UBIQUITARIANS. A school of Protestant 
Divines, who promulgated the opinion that the 
Body of Christ is everywhere by reason of its 
union with His Divine Nature ; and that thus it 
is present in the Holy Eucharist. This opinion 
had been entertained by some of Luther’s Protes- 
tant coadjutors, although he himself indignantly 
repudiated it. It originated with Brentzen, a 
canon of Wittenberg, about a.d. 1525 \de Per- 
sonali Unione, etc., Brentii Opp. viii. 831] ; but 
it was not embodied in any public document 
until the “ Formula of Concord” was drawn up at 
Bergen in a.d. 1577, when it became recognised 
as a doctrine of the Lutheran Confession. The 
doctrine again became a subject of controversy 
early in the seventeenth century between the 
Divines of Tubingen and Giessen, the former 
supporting the Ubiquitarian theory, and the latter 
opposing it with great energy. The controversy 
was carried on by many publications on either 
side, and drew out more minute and speculative 
definitions than have been drawn out by that on 
Transubstantiation. The Ubiquitarians are strong 
opponents of the Calvinistic and Zwinglian 
theories of the 1 Loly Eucharist, and their dogma 
is in fact a revulsion from them. [Cramer, 
Enchirid. controvers. Ubiquit. 1613. Dorner’s 
Person of Christ. II. ii. 280, sqq. 422.] 

UCKEWALLISTS. One of the sects into 
which the Old Flemings, or Strict Anabaptist 
followers of Menno, divided. They took their 
name from Uke Walles, a Frieslander, who, 
although a very illiterate man, gathered a party 
around him, intent upon keeping up the severe 
discipline of the original Mennonites. In the 
year 1637 he also began, in conjunction with a 
companion named John Lens, to propagate a doc- 
trine of Universalism, grounded on the dogma 
that even Judas might hope for salvation. lie 
was excommunicated by the Mennonites of 
Groningen, and banished from the city by its 
magistrates, but settled down in East Friesland, 
His peculiar opinion respecting Judas does not 
seem to have been adopted by his followers, and 
after his death they ceased to retain his name 
as a badge of separation, and have not since 
been distinguished from the body of the Oil 
Flemings. 

ULSTER, REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF. 
An Unitarian secession from the Presbyterian 
body in Ulster, which under the leadership of 
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seventeen ministers formed itself into a separate 
community in the year 1830. 

ULSTER, SYNOD OF. The chief body of 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland. [Presby- 
terians.] 

ULTRAMONTANISTS. Those who recog- 
nise the Papal claim of supremacy over every 
part of the Church of Christ, as well as over 
every sovereign within its boundaries : and also 
that of the Pope’s personal Infallibility. 

Ultramontanism dates from Gregory YII. 
[Hildebrand, a.d. 1073-85], who propounded the 
following claims : “ Quod solus Papa possit uti 
imperialibus insigniis ; — quod solius Pap?e pedes 
omnes principes deosculentur ; — quod illi liceat 
Imperatores deponere ; — quod a fidelitate iniquo- 
rum subjectos potest absolvere.” These views 
areprincipally maintained in the Italian peninsula, 
but it is the tone generally adopted by English 
Seceders. It is not held that the Pope is no- 
thing without the Church ; but that the Church 
is nothing without the Pope. 'Without revela- 
tion there is no religion ; without a Church re- 
velation has no meaning ; without a Pope the 
Church has no existence [Carove]. The free 
action of national churches is wholly superseded 
by such pretensions. The theory has apparently 
grown up from the feudal relations of the Papacy 
as a temporal power. Though it took its rise 
under Hildebrand, it did not attain its full de- 
velopment till the fifteenth century [Fleury, Hist. 
Eccl. xciii. 15], But an assertion of authority 
so incompatible with Catholic liberty has natu- 
rally aroused opposition on this side of the Alps, 
in the Gallican and German Churches, and in the 
Swiss cantons. Works written in defence of 
national liberties and ecclesiastical independence 
have usually obtained a place in the Index Ex- 
purgatorius : and the Ultramontane tone of the 
present day is far in advance of the Romanist 
writers of the Reformation period. 

Bellarmine’s statements are important as re- 
gards Papal Infallibility. He sets forth the 
opinion of Divines in four several propositions : 
[1] That “the Roman Pontiff ruling any point, 
even in an Oecumenical Council, 'may be guilty 
of heresy and of teaching others heres} 7 ; which 
has de facto happened.” This he says is flatly 
heretical; [2] That “the Roman Pontiff may 
be heretical and teach heresy, if he rule any- 
thing apart from synodical assistance, and this 
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has nnppoucd do facto." Ho quotes various 
writers who maintain that infallibility of judg- 
ment in matters of faith is vested not in the 
Pope, but only in the Church or in a General 
Council. This opinion, he says, strictly speaking, 
is not heretical, because many who hold this 
opinion are still tolerated in tho Church. [3] 
That “ the Pope cannot in any way be heretical, 
nor teach heresy publicly, even though he rule 
any point on his own responsibility alone:” this 
opinion he states to ho probable though not 
certain. [4] That “whether the Pope can be 
heretical or no, he can rule nothing heretical, as 
a point to he believed by the whole Church;” 
which is the common opinion of nearly all 
Catholics, as Thomas Aq. See. Sec. qu. 1, art. 10, 
Cajetanus, Lckius, Melchior Caiiua, etc. This 
fourth opini »n “ certissima est et asserenda” [ de 
Rom. Paid. iv. 2], Jeremy Taylor argues from 
the date of tho authorities, chiefly Gallican 
doctors, cited under [2], that for more than a 
thousand years from the foundation of the 
Church it knew nothing of Papal infallibility. 
Bellarmine limits his view to the fourth opinion, 
expressed in the thesis : “ The Pope, when he 
teaches the whole Church, can in no case err in 
matters pertaining to the faith.” This is proved, 
he says, from the prayer of our Lord for St. 
Peter, that his “faith fail not” [Luke xxii. 31, 
32] ; though it is explained in three several 
ways : as by Gallican divines of the entire 
Church, or of St. Peter as representative of the 
whole Church ; and accordingly it was vouch- 
safed to the Church that its faith should never 
fail. To this he objects, that the words of our 
Lord are applicable, according to their grammatical 
construction, to St. Peter alone ; and whereas it 
is said “Satan hath desired to sift you" [plur. 
r/xas], the prayer is restricted personally to St. 
Peter, “1 have prayed for thee." He disposes 
also of a second opinion that the Saviour alluded 
only to the grace of perseverance ; and settles 
down on a third, viz. that our Lord, as Mediator, 
obtained for Peter two privileges: [1] That he 
might “never” fall from the faith, however 
tempted of Satan, which is somewhat more than 
the grace of perseverance, and involves unbroken 
continuity of steadfastness, as well as final per- 
sistence ; and [2] that he, as Pontiff, might 
never teach anything contrary to the faith ; or in 
nthc r words, that none of his successors in the 
see should teach anything contrary to the faith. 
I he lirst privilege, he says, may have pertained 
to the Apostle alone, and not have descended 
t) successors; the second certainly did so 
d'\semid. 

Bellarmine, as the mouthpiece of that which 
is now termed Ultrninontanism, makes infalli- 
bility in matters of doctrine the personal attri- 
bute of the Pope. According to the Gallican 
view, it is the consent of the ChurGi that is the 
“vis viva” of the Pope's decision, while he him- 
self is its mouthpiece; and embodies every 
promise that had ever been made to the Church 
in its collective capacity. Even Bellarmine, 
however, contemplates cases in which it may be 
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lawful for temporal princes to offer both active 
and passive resistance to illegal and violent acts 
on the part of the Pope: “ Itaque sicut licet 
resistere Pontiliei invadenti corpus, ita licet 
resistere invadenti animas vel turbanti Item 
publieam, et multo magis si Lcclesiam destruero 
videretur. Licet, inqtiam, ei resistere, non faci- 
on do quod jubet, et impediendo lie exsequatur 
voluntatcm suam . . . vide de liac re Cajetanum 
Tr. de Auct. Pa pm et Concilii 27, et Johannem 
do Turrecreniata ii. 106” \<le Horn. Pout. ii. 
29, 30]. 

Among modern assertors of the Ultramontane 
theory the most strenuous are English Romanists, 
especially neophytes ; among Continental writers 
are Bishop Ziegler, PJas Katholische Glau- 
henspriucip. ; Carove, Die alleinsel igmachcnde 
Kirche; also Dec Papst im Verlidl tniss zum 
Katholicismus ; and the Abbe Lamennais, who 
strenuously asserted the independence of the 
Church in its relations with the State in his 
journal V Avenir. 

But the work that has done more than any 
other to give a scientific character and a lasting 
influence to Ultramontanism is Mohler’s Sym- 
bolic, which first appeared a.d. 1832, and has 
since spread throughout Europe and America in 
rapidly recurring editions. Of all the theologians 
of the Roman Communion Moliler was the best 
versed in Protestant literature ; and none was 
more competent than he to attack the principles 
of philosophical Protestantism as developed in 
the school of Schleierniacher. He casts the 
apple of discord among the rival sects of Pro- 
testantism by exhibiting to the light, like 
Bossuet, but with infinitely greater skill, the 
variations of Protestantism ; and he shews so 
clearly the superiority of Catholic over Protestant 
principle as to make the reader wonder how the 
latter could for a moment stand in presence of 
the former. Absolute truth, as he makes it 
appear, is on the one side, unmitigated error on 
the other. This book first sounded the advance 
to the Ultramontane party, which for some 
time lolled on without a serious discouragement 
or a check. 

Thus, when Pius IX. succeeded to the 
Papal throne, a.d. 1846, just three centuries 
aftei the assembly of the Council of Trent, the 
way had been prepared for the onward march of 
spiritual pretension. The “cultus” due to the 
Virgin seemed to occupy the new Pope’s whole 
attention; and before the first year of his pontifi- 
cate was over, the Jesuit Perrone dedicated to 
him a treatise on the question, whether the Im- 
maculate Conception were not a doctrine that 
might be formally confirmed to the Church by a 
dogmatic decree, a.d. 1849, a Papal brief was 
circulated throughout the Churches of the Roman 
Communion, to feel the pulse as it were, to 
ascertain how the Church stood affected towards 
a final and authoritative decision of the question. 
Appearances being propitious, a number of 
bishops favourable to the promulgation of the 
dogma were assembled to advise with the Pope, 
not as to the truth of the dogma, which was a 
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foregone conclusion, but whether or not the 
proper time had come for action. The new 
dogma was pronounced by them infallible [a.d. 
1S54], and all present solemnly did homage to 
the lloly See thus fortified by a dogma the first 
germ of which was laid in the darker ages of the 
Church. The assembly consisted of 53 cardinals, 
43 archbishops, and 100 bishops. It may be 
noted that this was the individual act of the 
Pope, per se ; there was no synodal authority, 
and the bishops present had been picked out for 
their known opinions. Yet the decree was ac- 
cepted by the Church at large with a jubilant 
enthusiasm ; medals were struck and festivals 
organized in commemoration of the act. 

The history of the next high venture of Ultra- 
montanism, the promulgation [a.d. 1870] of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, with its antecedent 
stormy discussions and subsequent remonstrances, 
is still to be written. It is sufficient to say that 
it has aroused serious opposition. Hefele, Bishop 
of Rothenberg, the most learned prelate of the 
Roman Communion, the heroic Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, and the accomplished divine, 
Professor Bollinger, are in the front rank of the 
opposition. [Old Catholics.] 

UMBILICAXIMI. [Hesychasts.] 

UKIATES. Eastern Christians in external 
communion with the See of Rome; some being 
seceders from the orthodox Eastern Churches, 
and others from the Nestorian and Jacobite com- 
munities. 

The efforts which had been made at the 
Councils of Lyons [a.d. 1274] and Elorence [a.d. 
1439] to restore external communion between 
Eastern and Western Christendom were renewed 
by the Jesuits after the Council of Trent on the 
border-land which divides the two, and where 
fusion seemed most practicable, in the then great 
kingdom of Poland. Sigismund IIT. was a 
Roman Catholic, elected to the crown of Poland 
as the grandson of Sigismund I., but carrying 
with him to Poland the results of an education 
in Western Europe, being the son of John III. 
of Sweden and of Catharine, daughter of Sigis- 
mund I. He became King of Poland in a.d 1587 
at the age of twenty-one, when he was impressible 
enough to be a zealous agent of the Jesuits 
Possevin and Scarga who accompanied him to 
his new country. Under their advice he at once 
began to take measures for reconciling the Polish 
Church to Rome, and won over some of the 
bishops to their plans. In the year 1590 these 
plans were sufficiently matured to be brought 
before the clergy and the influential nobility. 
The Archbishop of Kieff, therefore, at the king’s 
request, summoned a synod of his clergy at 
Brest, in Lithuania, to whom he represented the 
necessity of a union with Rome, and the ad- 
vantages which would thereby accrue to their 
country and to their Church ; and, indeed, it 
was certainly not only more flattering to the self- 
love of the clergy, but even more congenial to 
the feelings of the more intelligent of them, to 
depend upon the head of the Western Church, 
who was surrounded by all the prestige that 
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wealth and power can give, and whose authority, 
supported by men of the most eminent talents 
and' learning, was acknowledged by powerful and 
civilized nations, than on the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the slave of an infidel sovereign, by 
whose appointment he held his dignity, and pre- 
siding over a church degraded by gross ignorance 
and superstition. The project found much 
favour with the clergy, but met with a strong 
opposition from the laity, and could not at that 
time be carried into effect. The king, still per- 
severing in his intentions, bestowed all the 
patronage at his disposal on the Romanizing 
clergy, and discouraged the national party by 
every means in his power. The two Jesuits 
also worked towards the same end, and succeeded 
in winning over to the king’s side so many of the 
bishops, that it was considered safe to summon 
another synod. It met at the same place as be- 
fore on December 2nd, 1594, and the two Jesuits 
were permitted to take part in its deliberations. 
After some discussion the archbishop and several 
bishops were persuaded to give their assent to 
the scheme of union which had been proposed at 
the Council of Elorence, thus recognising the 
“ Eilioque” or double procession of the Kicene 
Creed, and acknowledging the supremacy' of the 
Pope. They stood out, however, for retaining 
the use of the vernacular Sclavonic in the cele- 
bration of Divine service, and for the ritual as 
well as the discipline of the Eastern Church. 
Two bishops were sent to announce this event at 
Rome, where they were received with great dis- 
tinction by Pope Clement VIII. After their 
return to Poland the king, in 1596, ordered 
the convocation of a synod for the publication 
and introduction of the union. It assembled 
again at Brest ; and the Archbishop of Kieff, as 
well as the other prelates who had subscribed to 
that union, made a solemn proclamation of this 
act, addressed thanks to the Almighty for having 
brought back the stray sheep into the pale of his 
Church. They also excommunicated all those who 
opposed the union. The opposite party, includ- 
ing many of the clergy and the principal men 
among the nobilit}', with Constantine Ostrogski, 
Palatine of Kieff, at their head, met this by a 
public protest, in which they repudiated the 
acts of the Uniates, and ^declared their un- 
altered attachment to the ancient Church of their 
country and to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
whom they acknowledged for their ecclesiastical 
head. 

Sigismund followed up this reconciliation of 
Lithuania to Rome by depriving the opposite 
party of their churches and convents, and by for- 
bidding, under severe penalties, the propagation 
of Greek doctrines throughout his dominions ; 
and he became sanguine of extending the union 
with Rome till it comprehended the whole of the 
Eastern Church. The rest of his reign was so 
occupied with disastrous wars that he was un- 
able to carry his designs any further. But the 
Uniates still maintained their ground, and thus 
the Church of Little Russia w r as divided into 
two communions, each retaining the rites and 
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doctrines of Eastern Christendom, hut the one 
acknowledging tor its patriarchal head the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the other the 
Pishop of Homo. 'Phis division of the Church 
continued in full force until the partition of 
Poland in the year 1772. At that time between 
two and three millions of the 1 niates gave up 
their allegiance to Pome and returned to full 
communion with the Orthodox Pastern Churches. 
In 1830 two millions more were reconciled. Put 
there are still about 300,000 in Russia and 
3.000,000 in Austria. [Krasinski’s Reform, in 
Poland ; Mouravieff’s Wat. of the Church of 
Russia; Neale’s Patriarchate of Alexandria.} 
I’he other Eastern communities in union with 
the Roman See are not sulliciently important to 
he noticed in any detail. They are chiefly among 
the Xestorians of Syria, the Bulgarians, and the 
Christians of St. Thomas at Malabar. 

U X I OX ELE. [Saueluans.] 

UNITARIANS. The term Unitarian maybe 
used of all who, while denying the distinction 
of Persons in the Godhead, aflirm that they only 
hold in its true sense the Monarchia, the Unity 
of God. The course of Unitarian ism, therefore, 
in this comprehensive sense, may he traced in the 
present work in the articles Moxarchiaxs, Axti- 
trixitariaxs, SocixiANS, ending with the present 
article. Modern Unitarians, the school of Priest- 
ley, who are principally of England and America, 
are the successors rather than the lineal descend- 
ants of the Socinians. The separate congregations 
of Socinians in England, which were never 
numerous, died out by the end of the seventeenth 
century ; the Unitarian sect was formed out of 
the Ariauism floating in the Church and in 
dissent. This Ariauism sprung from the Dutch 
Remonstrant theology, which was largely studied 
in England. [Aumixiaxisji.] Historically, Ar- 
minianism lias led to Ariauism, and thence to 
►Soeininnisra and Unitarianism. “A Socinian 
tincture is known to have infected the party 
with which Episcopius was connected; which in 
( h rard A orstius, almost at the commencement, 
broke out in offensive manifestations ; and which 
brought some of its leading men (for example 
G intins, Re Clerc, Wetstein) into such dangerous 
proximity to the Racovian school on several im- 
portant points, that they were ever incurring the 
suspicion of actually belonging to it. Certainly 
Episcopius, in adopting his position,” that the 
divine filiation of Christ is not de fide, “took 
the ground which was first formally propounded 
by the Racovian divines, and which afterwards 
received its most elaborate defence, from the 
pen of an avowed Socinian, Dr. Zwickcr of 
Danlzic.” 1 I lie working of this theology soon 
shewed itself. In the year 1 GO I appeared Dr. 
Ihiry’s ‘* Naked Gospel.” The hook was publicly 
burnt and the writer expelled the University of 
Oxford. J 

In 1708 M histon published his Essay upon 

1 Appendix (by Dr. Fairbairn) to Edinburgh trail si. 
of 1 lorner, On th? Pa son of Christ, div. 11. iii p. 347. 
This appendix is a very valuable paper regarding the 
period we are considering. 
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the Apostolical Constitutions, to prove that the 
Eusebian, or commonly called Arian, doctrine, 
was the doctrine of the primitive Church. This 
had been tho object of Entry’s treatise, and of 
other treatises by followers of Zwickcr, against 
whom Pull had, in 1703, witten his “Rrimitiva 
Traditio.” From this time AVhiston lost no 
opportunity of propagating his opinions, but 
controversy collected itself odiiefly around the 
writings of a man of far higher powers — an an- 
tagonist “dignus quocuin contendat Achilles” 
— Samuel Clarke. In 1712 Clarke published 
his “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.” A con- 
troversy immediately ensued between him and 
"Wells, Nelson, Oast roll and others. "NVhitby 
wrote on Clarke’s side, and replied also to Bull. 
Convocation then interposed, and the controversy 
became extremely voluminous, the most notice- 
able writers on Clarke’s side being Whitby and 
Emlyn, against him Welchman, Nelson, Bennett, 
and Waterland. 2 On the Antitrinitarian side 
some of the disputants held Arian, some Socinian 
principles. 3 The controversy was renewed with 
greater warmth when the Bishop of London in 
1718 forbad the Arian alteration of the Doxology 
which had been introduced at St. James’s, 
Westminster [compare Sozom. II. E. iii. 20 ; 
Theod. II. E. ii. 24]. 

No less voluminous was the controversy 
among the dissenters. It began with the resolu- 
tion of the ministers of Devonshire and Cornwall 
to impose a test concerning our Lord’s Divinity. 
This was done to detect the opinions of Pieree 
and Hallett of Exeter, who were said to be 
Arians. 4 Pierce was ejected in 1719. The 
matter was laid before the whole body of dis- 
senting ministers which met at Salter’s Hall, and 
it was carried by four votes that there should 
not be a particular declaration of faith in the 
Holy Trinity, in the advices under consideration 
for Exeter. Appeal was made in print to Hoadly, 

2 An Account of the considerable Boohs and Pamphlets 
in the controversy concerning the Trinity was pub- 
lished in 1720. 

3 The Representation of the State of Religion, adopted 
unanimously by a Committee of both Houses of Convoca- 
tion but rejected by the Upper House, states: “Ad- 
versaries arose who scattered the poison of Arian and 
Socinian heresies through all parts of this kingdom. 
The doctrine of a Trinity of Persons in the Unity ot 
the Godhead was then denied and seotfed at ; the satis 
faction made for the sins of mankind by the precious 
blood of Christ was renounced and exploded ; the ancient 
creeds of the Church were represented as unwarrantable 
impositions. . . . A religions assembly was set up where 
divine worship was pnblicly performed in a way agreeable 
to the principles of the Unitarians, and weekly sermons 
were preached in defence of them.” This assembly was 
understood to be Emlyn’s, held after his return from 
Ireland [see a tract, The Ration vindicated from the 
Aspersions, etc., part ii. p. 12]. The representation 
drawn up by the Upper House contained a paragraph 
almost identical with the former of the two cpioted, but 
had no mention of Emlyn’s lecture. These representa- 
tions are of considerable interest in the Church history 
of the time. They were published by Rowyer, London, 
1711 — the former of them, with an amendment of the 
Lower House about the “ damnable doctrine of re- 
sistance” (which is not in Atterbury’s draft), in History 
of Parliament and Convocation , 1711, by 4V. P. 

4 See AVhiston’s Memoirs, i. p. 121, ed. 1753. 
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and his authority quoted to shew that fram- 
ing and imposing of creeds was mere Popery. 
Several other dissenting preachers were dismissed 
by their congregations about the same time 
[Calamy’s Life, ii. 403; Chandler’s JIU d. of Per- 
secution , p. 352]. Blackburne’s Inquiry into the 
right of establishing systematic confessions of 
faith and doctrine [The Confessional , 17GG], and 
the public movement of the Feathers Tavern peti- 
tion [a.d. 1772] were an attempt to allow Arian- 
ism and Socinianism in the Church. Blackburne 
was certainly an Antitrinitarian, though of what 
particular form it is difficult to say [Confessional , 
2nd ed. p. 359 ; Ridley’s Third Letter , p. 32]. 
His conscience, however, was not one to do him 
harm, and he retained his preferment in the 
Church. 1 But some clergy were more honest. 
Lindsey resigned Catterick in 1773, and opened 
a conventicle in Essex Street, London. Jebb 
gave up his preferment and turned physician. 
Disney resigned Swinderby in 17S2, and became 
Lindsey’s colleague in Essex Street. Several 
other clergy left the Church about the same time, 
and celebrated Unitarian worship after Dr. 
Clarke’s Reformed Liturgy in their private 
houses [Hist. View , pp. 498, 515, 542, 556]. 
From the gathering of this congregation in Essex 
Street is to be dated Unitarianism in England. 
Its leading men, who did for Unitarianism 
what Faustus Socinus did for Socinianism, were 
Priestley and Belsham. Priestley, whose parents 
were orthodox dissenters, became an Arian, a 
Socinian, and lastly a Unitarian. Belsham also 
was of a dissenting family. He appears to have 
stepped at once from Calvinism to Unitarian- 
ism. Priestley was but a sciolist in history and 
criticism. Belsham was at least more cautious 
in his statement of doctrines; but the Improved 
Version of the New Testament , published in 
J SOS, was easily shewn by Hares, Rennell and 
Laurence to be full of mistakes and falsifications. 
Belsham’s Calm Inquiry , published in 1811, is 
the ablest work of modern Unitarianism, and may 
be taken as a standard of Unitarian doctrine. 

Unitarians reject, out of the Socinian creed, 
the miraculous Conception of our Lord, His 
personal Ascension into Heaven after His Baptism 

1 F airbairn [App. to Dorner , p. 401] writes (of Clarke 
and Whitby) that “a singular v’ant of openness and 
proper Christian candour seemed to have been the 
general characteristic of the party ; none of them man- 
fully acted out their convictions, and withdrew from a 
Church whose tenets on an important point of doctrine 
they no longer held.” This verdict is just. It is more 
easy to acquit a Socinian layman (such as Firmin) who 
holds that there is a proper sense (though not the 
Catholic sense) in which Christ is God, and that worship 
is due to Him, of insincerity when he joins the woiship 
of the Church ; it is impossible to acquit of insincerity 
Arian or Unitarian cleigymen. Iloadly’s real opinions 
may be learned from his prayers at the end of his “ Plain 
Account of the Lord’s Supper,” which are manifestly 
Unitarian. Clarke’s recantation was no proper recanta- 
tion ; and he told Emlyn that he could not again sub- 
scribe the Articles, as if retention of preferment and 
office w'ere not adherence to subscription. Whitby be- 
came latterly a decided Arian. -.Several of the clergy 
satisfied their consciences by altering the Liturgy. [See 
Whiston’s Memoirs , 2nd ed. p. 213 ; Lindsey’s Historical 
View , p. 489.] 
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to be instructed in His office, and His worship. 
The atonement of Christ’s death they utterly 
deny ; Christ died, they say, simply as a martyr 
to the truth. Jesus and His Apostles were 
supernaturally instructed for their office, that is, 
to reveal and prove the doctrine of eternal life. 
The inspiration of the Scriptures is denied. 
They allow' that Christ was raised from the dead; 
and that He is, in some undefined sense, ap- 
pointed .to judge the world, hut with no other 
power than can properly be assigned to a human 
being. In short, their religion is a religion of 
ethics, without a sense of the “ sinfulness of sin,” 
and without a Saviour. 

It is the boast of the Unitarians that they have 
no standards of faith or tests of orthodoxy, which 
means only that they have no faith to maintain. 
The latitude of the earlier sect in the application 
of their fundamental principle, the unity of God, 
is illustrated by the extraordinary fact, brought to 
notice by Leslie, denied by Priestley, but verified 
by Horsley, that in the reign of Charles II. 
formal proposals of mutual recognition and 
friendly counsel Avere made by some Socinians to 
the ambassador of the Emperor of Morocco, on 
the ground that both held substantially the same 
belief. The Mahometan was more honest than 
the Unitarian, and refused to fraternize. Horsley 
found the original Epistle in the Lambeth 
Library [Horsley, Tracts in Controversy with 
Priestley , 1812, App. p. 589, and the references 
there given]. This sect, as has been shewn, Avas 
formed out of the Allans who had been en- 
gendered in the Church and in dissent. Their 
places of worship were principally Presbyterian 
chapels, foundations of the Nonconformists and 
later Puritans. [Presbyterians.] [See Man- 
chester Socinian Controversy , App. i.] In the 
census of 1851 returns were received from 229 
congregations in England and Wales. The 
Unitarian Calendar for 1871 gives about 380 
congregations and mission stations. The same 
authority states that in America there are 335 
societies, with 30G ministers : in Transylvania 
106 congregations, with 50,000 members. 
UNITARIAN BAPTISTS. [Baptists.] 
UNITAS FRATRUM. [Moravians.] 
UNITED BRETHREN. [Moravians.] 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. A 
sect of Germans formed in America by William 
Otterbein, an emigrant of the Reformed Lutheran 
sect, in the year 1755. Being appointed as pas- 
tor of a congregation at Lancaster in Pennsyl- 
vania, Otterbein was impressed with a desire to 
unite the members of different sects in one hotly, 
the terms of communion with which should he 
of a less severe doctrinal kind than those custo- 
mary among Lutheran and Calvinist sects, and 
based more upon personal convictions of religion. 
Several congregations of this broad kind were 
established in the states of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia— the Lutherans, the Re- 
formed Lutherans, the Mennonites contributing 
members from their resjjective bodies, and a few 
Methodists also joining them ; and conferences 
of their ministers were held at Baltimore in the 
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year 1789. In the following year Otterhein ami 
u coadjutor named Martin Eoelnn were appointed 
‘‘ superintendents,” an otliee intended to be equi- 
valent to that of bishops. It was agreed at first 
that a wide liberty as to doctrines and rites should 
be allowed, but before long it was found neces- 
sary to restrict this freedom, and at a conference 
held at Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1815, a “ confession ” was drawn up accord- 
ing to the usual custom of Protestant sects. The 
subsequent form into which the sect settled was 
very similar to that of the Moravians, and when 
the use of the German language was discontinued 
in their chapels the number of their members in- 
creased considerably. In the year 1871 they 
were said to number 82,000. 

UN 1 TED EVA XG EPICAL CHURCH. An 
union of the Lutherans and the “Reformed” 
(or Calvinists), forming the largest of the three 
branches into which the Protestants of Germany 
are divided. 

A voluntary Union of the two communities 
was established in some parts of South Prussia 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and in the year 1805 it had extended to many 
congregations, especially at Cologne, Wurzburg, 
and Munich. In 1810, King Frederick William 
took up the subject of union warmly, and issued 
an exhortation, which had the effect of promoting 
it greatly in Xassan and some other places. 
After his visit to England with the other allied 
Sovereigns in 1814, he drew up, chiefly with his 
own hands, a Liturgy, which was adopted in the 
Royal Chapel, and authorized for use elsewhere. 1 
This step was followed by a royal proclamation, 
dated September 27th, 1817, in which the King 
declared his wish that the Lutherans and the 
Reformed throughout his dominions should he 
united in one community, and expressing his 
intention to set the example by taking part in an 
united celebration of the Holy Communion in 
the Royal Chapel at Potsdam on October 31st, 
the occasion of the Tercentenary pf the Reforma- 
tion. A few days afterwards, on October 1st, 
1617, a synod assembled at Ereslau, and subse- 
quently one assembled at Berlin, readily adopted 
the proclamation, as did most of the ministers and 
laity throughout Prussia ; the basis of the union 
being understood to be entirely governmental anil 
ritinl, all questions of doctrine being left as they 
liad stood before. On the day mentioned by the 
King, October 31st, 1817, the people and minis- 
i» rs very generally followed his example, and 
thus the popular assent was given to the move- 

1 1 lt d* rick, the first king of Prussia, hail a translation 
<<t tin* English Prayer P»ook made into German with the 
intention of introducing its use into the Chapel lioyal on 
Advent Sunday 1766. This intention was at the time 
frustrated by some miscarriage of correspondence between 
the king and Archbishop Ten i son. In 1711 and the 
two following years a correspondence took place between 
dablonski, the Moravian bishop, who acted as the king’s 
chaplain, and Archbishop Sharp, with a view to the 
adoption by ITmsia of the Anglican system of Episco- 
pacy and Pit iial, but this also came to nothing through 
tic death of Ficleriek I. in 1713 and of Archbishop 
Sharp in 1711. [X<-wcome’s Life of Abp. , Sharp, i. 406, 
li. 153-262.] * 
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ment. Xot long afterwards it was ordered that the 
distinctive names “ Lutheran” and “Reformed” 
should he disused in all official documents, and 
the United Evangelical Church alone recognised 
as the national religion. 

Notwithstanding a strong opposition from the 
Lutheran party, which was led by Harms, a pas- 
tor of Kiel (who published ninety-four “ Theses” 
against the Union in imitation of Lutlier), the 
United Evangelical Church soon spread beyond 
the boundaries of Prussia. It was adopted in 
Xassan, Hanover and Bavaria in 1818, in Baden 
in 1821, in Hesse Cassel in 1822, and in Wiir- 
temberg in 1827 ; but some of the States where 
Lutheranism was predominant declined to admit 
the change, nor did it extend either to. Lutheran 
Austria on the one hand or to Calvinistic Switzer- 
land on the other. Although, moreover, there was 
a nominal union in most parts of Prussia, the 
revised Service Book which the King set forth in 
1821 was rejected by many congregations, and 
uniformity was far from being established even 
within the bounds of the united body. 

On June 25th, 1830, at the celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the Augsburg Confession, the 
King directed that the Service Book (which had 
recently undergone a fresh revision) should he 
used in all churches ; but a number of the Luthe- 
ran clergy refused to adopt it and were suspended, 
some of them, and some even of the laity, being 
treated with great severity, and imprisoned as 
criminals. The persecution of the Lutheran 
party was at length carried so far that the King 
proclaimed all Lutheran worship to he forbidden 
by the laws, and refused any toleration whatever 
to those who still adhered to the old communion, 
the greatest severities being shewn in Silesia and 
in the Grand Duchy of Posen, where the predomi- 
nating inlluenee was strongly opposed to the new 
Church. 

This persecution of the “ Old Lutherans” was 
kept up until the death of Frederick William, 
lie was succeeded by his pietistie son of the 
same name in 1840, and while a milder policy 
was introduced at once, in 1845 the Old Luthe- 
rans were allowed to organize themselves into a 
separate community, recognised and tolerated by 
the State, but not receiving any part of the funds 
appropriated to the support cf public religion. 
[Hugh James Rose’s Protest uni ism in Germany. 
Bunsen’s Signs of the Times. Schaff’s Germany , 
its Theoloyy , etc. y Philadelphia, 1857. Kalinis, 
Hist. Germ. Protest ant ism.} 

UNITED FREE CHURCH METHODISTS. 
[Methodists.] 

UNITED ORIGINAL SECEDERS. This 
small -body is the legitimate representative in 
Scotland of the first Secession Synod, which was 
formed in 1733, and was constituted in 1840 by 
the union of the remnants (with the exception of 
two congregations) of the two parties of Burghers 
and Antiburghers, which had not been ab- 
sorbed into the Kirk of Scotland on the one hand, 
or into the United Secession (now the Unitel 
Presbyterians) on the other. Many of the 
congregations were however at that time in a 
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very weak condition, and appear soon to have 
ceased to exist, so that while in 1839 there were 
forty-one Burgher and thirty-five Seceding con- 
gregations in Scotland, and seven Burgher con- 
gregations in Ireland, there were in 1844 only 
thirty-nine of tire united congregations remaining 
in Scotland, and three in the sister kingdom ; 
and in 1852, out of thirty-six congregations then 
remaining fifteen were united to the Free Church. 
At the present time there appear to he twenty- 
seven congregations in existence, and the pre- 
liminaries have been arranged for union with a 
small body in Ireland holding identical views, 
and entitled the Associate Secession Synod, 
which consists of eleven congregations. 

The Original Seceders have continued con- 
sistently to maintain the views upon which the 
Secession was at its origin based. They strongly 
vindicate the duty and necessity of national re- 
ligion, and are therefore in favour of national 
establishments in opposition to the United Pres- 
byterians and other advocates of the Voluntary 
system. They are consequently also opposed to 
schemes for reunion among all Presbyterians, 
as these would involve an allowance of Voluntary- 
ism in making the principle of Establishment an 
open question. But their Establishment must 
be one which is based upon the Solemn League 
and Covenant, which were declared to be binding 
at the union of the two bodies in 1840, and in 
18G6 were solemnly renewed by the Synod. 
They are Calvinists of the strictest type, holding 
the doctrine of a limited Atonement, that Christ 
suffered only for the elect. They are opposed to 
the use of hymns and instrumental music in 
public worship. The Original Secession Maga- 
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zine, a periodical which appears once in two 
months, is the authorized record of the views and 
proceedings of the Synod. [Orig. Secession Maga- 
zine . Oliver and Boyd’s Edinb. Almanac.] 
UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. A body 
composed of two sects of Scottish Dissenters, 
the Secession or Associate Synod, and the Belief 
Synod, which were amalgamated under this name 
in the year 1817. The history of these sects will 
be found under the heads of Antiburghers, 
Burgii ers, Belief, and Secession. The united 
body is now very powerful in numbers, and is 
actively opposed to the principle of Church Estab- 
lishments. In 1870 the congregations in connec- 
tion with it were reckoned as follows in a report 
presented to the Synod in 1871 : — Scotland, 502, 
with 161,791 members; Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Lancashire, 89, with 
15,614 members; London, 16, with 2,247 mem- 
bers. The total income for all purposes amounted 
to £284,611, 6s. lOd. In 1871 the increase was, 
in congregations, one; in income, over £12,000. 
In Ireland there are about ten congregations, 
forming one presbytery. 

The United Presbyterians carry on missions 
in Spain, in the East and West Indies, and in 
Africa, together with medical missions to China 
and amongst the Jews. A history of these, by 
Dr. John MTCerrow (who has also written a 
history of the Secession Kirk), was published in 
1867. 

The genealogical descent of the existing body 
may be best exhibited by the following pedigree, 
which shews the many shoots which in the 
course of little more than a century were thrown 
off from the original sectarian parent-stock. 


SECESSION, OR ASSOCIATE SYNOD, 


Separated from the Scottish Establishment 
a.d. 1733. 


Burghers. 
[a.d. 1746.] 


Old Light Bursters. New Light Burghers. 

[a.d. 1799.] . [a.d. 1799.] 


New Light Antiburghers. 
[a.d. 1806.] 


Antiburghers. 
[a.d. 1746.] 


Relief. 

Separated from 
Scottish Estab- 
lishment a. D. 
1753. 


United Secession. 
[a.d. 1820.] 

Morisonians. 
[a.d. 1841.] 


Protestors. 
[a.d. 1820.] 


Old Light Antiburghers 
or Constitutional Asso 
dated Presbytery, [a.d. 
1806,] 


United Presbyterians. 
[a.d. 1847.] 


Part joined the 
Scottish Estab- 
lishment. [a.d. 
1839.] 


Original 

[a.d. 


Burghers. 

1839.] 


Original Seceders, 
representing As- 
sociate Synod of 
a.d. 1733. 


United Original Seceders. 
[a.d. 1840.] 

A large portion joined the 
Free Kirk a.d. 1852. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS. 
[Shakers.] 

UNIVERSAL FRIENDS. [Wilkinsonians.] 
UNIVERSAL RESTORATION ISTS. [Re- 
storation ists.] 
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UNIVERSALISTS. Those who believe in 
the ultimate salvation of all mankind, the wicked 
as well as the good. 

This opinion was held in ancient times by the 
Ohigenists, and has no doubt been held as a 
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private opinion by many persons in more recent 
times; but the first attempt to consolidate a sect 
of which this should be the leading tenet was 
made in London by an Unitarian preacher 
named James Kelly, about the middle of the last 
century. Although modern Unitarians are gener- 
ally Universalists, however, the latter have never 
formed a separate sect of any importance in 
England. Kelly was succeeded [a.d. 1781] by an 
American preacher named Elhanan Winchester, 
who had been a Ualvinistic Baptist, but the con- 
gregation in London was soon broken up. Other 
small congregations were formed here and there, 
and two existed in Liverpool and Plymouth at 
the time when the religious census was taken in 
the year 1851. 

In America, on the other hand, the Universal- 
ists have formed a large sect quite distinct from 
the Unitarians. The American sect originated 
with an English Methodist preacher named John 
Murray, who gave up his connection with Wesley 
in the year 1770, and emigrated to America for the 
purpose of gaining proselytes to the Universalist 
upinions which he had learned from Kelly. 
Finding a soil in which the seeds of heresy readily 
germinated, he travelled about the States for some 
years, but finally settled down at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, where he organized a congregation 
in the year 1779. Six years later, in 1785, the 
numbers of the sect and of their congregations 
bad multiplied sufficiently for them to hold a 
convention at Boston, under the name of the 
“ Independent Christian Universalists.” Since 
that time the sect lias gone on growing, and not- 
withstanding several divisions its numbers still 
increase. In 1810 the Restorationists separ- 
ated off from the original body and formed a 
distinct sect on what v r as regarded the original 
principle of Universalism, that there is a future 
state of punishment for the wicked, but that it 
is of limited duration, and that after enduring it 
they will eventually be restored to happiness. 
A portion of the remaining body sympathized 
with the Kestorationists in their opinions, but 
did not leave the original sect, forming a party 
within it under the name of Impartialists.” 
But the opinion has largely gained ground among 
the elder body, that there is no punishment for 
sin except that which follows from the conse- 
quences of sin in the present life. Originally, no 
doubt, Universalism was a reaction from Calvin- 
ism, and many persons still take refuge from the 
latter by going to the opposite extreme in the 
former. But in its later American, and in its Eng- 
lish Unitarian form, the dogma has assumed a 
very different character, the denial of future 
punishment going far to destroy the belief in 
moral responsibility, and leading through Anti- 
liomianism to Deism. 

The American Universalists in 1847 numbered 
71G congregations; in 1802 they numbered about 
1000 congregations. They have eight academies 
and three colleges, and they make large use of 
the press, having no fewer than seventeen peri- 
odical publications. [Whittemore’s Hist, of Uni- 
versalism , Boston, 18G0. Williamson’s Exposit. 
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and Defence of Universalism , New York, 1840. 
Universalist Register. Dior, of Tiieol., Uni- 
versalism.] 

U R BAY ENS ES. One of the numerous small 
sects of Donatists in Numidia. They are men- 
tioned by St. Augustine. [Aug. contr. Crescou. 
iv. 70.] 

USAGEKS AND COLLEGERS. Names given 
to two parties existing in the Church of Scotland 
in the reigns of George I. and George II. Upon 
the gradual removal by death of the bishops who 
were ejected from their sees upon the Devolution, 
others w r ere consecrated, not to occupy their places 
as diocesan bishops, but in order to preserve the 
Apostolic succession until such time as, it was 
fondly hoped, the Church, as well as the King, 
might have her own again. On the death of 
Bishop Rose of Edinburgh in 1720, be being the 
last of the old diocesan prelates, it w T as proposed 
that the Church should in future be governed by 
a College of Bishops in common. This proposal 
was supported by Lockhart of Carnwath and 
others of the political lay supporters in Scotland 
of the cause of the Chevalier, from the idea that 
if these bishops without sees were created at will 
and in any number by the exiled Prince, without 
any distinct work or jurisdiction, they might be 
used mainly as powerful instruments in promoting 
his interests. On the other hand, the clergy 
were chiefly desirous of maintaining the diocesan 
system, and with this view Bishop Fullerton was 
at once elected by the clergy of Edinburgh to 
succeed Bishop Rose, and Falconer was elected to 
St. Andrews. Hence immediately arose some 
political difference between the two parties ; the 
favourers of the College system would have made 
the bishops the mere nominees and creatures of 
an expatriated Roman Catholic prince, while the 
maintainers of diocesan Episcopacy urged that, 
under the actual circumstances of the country, 
the bishops ought to be independently elected by 
the clergy of the several dioceses. But a further 
cause of division was added. Bishops Campbell 
and Gadderar, of the diocesan party, in conse- 
quence of their intimacy with the Nonjuring 
Bishops Hickes and Collier, during a continued 
residence in England, were led to favour the 
adoption in Scotland of the Usages at the Holy 
Communion, which had been revived in England, 
these Usages being — [1] The mixing water with 
the wine ; [2] Commemorating the faithful de- 
parted; [3] The Invocation in the Prayer of 
Consecration ; [4] Oblation before administration. 
[Non jurors.] Gadderar being subsequently 
eliosen Bishop of Aberdeen, the Usages became 
identified with the party opposed to the College 
system ; and consecrations of bishops at large were 
consequently multiplied by the Collegers, in 
obedience to instructions from abroad, in order 
to crush the diocesan Usagers. In 1724, how- 
ever, an agreement was entered into between 
Gadderar and the College majority, by which the 
former, in order to avoid being suspended by his 
brethren, consented not to insist upon the adop- 
tion of the Usages in bis diocese, and to conform 
to the practice of the Church except with regard 
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to the mixing water with the wine; to the retention 
of which latter usage the otherbishops had no objec- 
tion, providing it was done only when demanded, 
and with privacy and prudence. Lockhart says, 
that at the meeting at which this arrangement was 
made there was little reasoning, the one side in- 
dulging only in invectives and reflections against 
Gadderar, whilst he, on the other side, was as 
obstinate as a mule. The strife with regard to 
the government of the Church, however, still 
went on, but by degrees the clergy of the various 
dioceses proceeded to elect their own overseers, 
until at length, in 1732, the College party, finding 
themselves gradually outnumbered and defeated, 
entered into a concordat which finally terminated 
the struggle. By the terms of this deed it was 
agreed that the peace of the Church should not any 
more be disturbed by the adoption of the Usages ; 
that no one should be consecrated without the con- 
sent of the majority of the bishops; that the presby- 
ters of a diocese should not elect without a mandate 
from the Primus, and that the Primus should 
simply be a president. The dioceses were then 
allotted to the respective existing bishops, with a 
provision that no bishop should claim jurisdiction 
beyond the bounds of his own district. 

Though the Usages were thus formally given 
up, they were subsequently, with the exception 
of the first, incorporated in the Scottish Form for 
the Holy Communion when it was finally revised 
in 1765, and at that time occasioned no revival 
of the controversy. But in 1849 the dispute 
came up again, with much of the former bitter- 
ness, upon the publication bv Bishop Torry (then 
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nearly a nonagenarian) of an edition of the Scot- 
tish Prayer-Book for the use of his own diocese 
of St. Andrews. In this the aged bishop sought 
to perpetuate various practices which had been 
customary in the last century, and which lingered 
in some places by an unwritten tradition; amongst 
other things he allowed the mixing water with 
the wine and reservation for the sick, and en- 
joined the signing with the cross at confirmation. 
'Hie book was condemned by the rest of the bishops 
(Bishop Forbes of Brechin dissenting) at a synod 
held at Aberdeen in April 1850, but Bishop 
Torry refused to acknowledge the sentence or 
recall the book, regarding this step of his col- 
leagues as an unwarrantable interference with his 
authority as a diocesan bishop, and as an attempt 
to revive the old system of collegiate govern- 
ment. He was however plainly wrong in issuing 
his own private edition of the Prayer-Book, with 
novel rubrics, under the authoritative title of 
“ The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments [etc.], according to the use 
of the Church of Scotland.” [Skinner’s EccJ. 
Hist of Scotland. Lawson’s Hist, of the Scottish 
Episc. Church. Grub’s Eccl. 1 list, of Scotland. 
J. M. Neale’s Life of Bp. Torn / .] 

UTRAQUISTS. A controversial name given 
to those who maintain that the Holy Eucharist 
should be received suh utraqiie specie by the laity. 
But the name is specially applied to the Calix- 
tines, a section of the followers of Huss, in the 
fifteenth century. The term is used by Gieseler 
in his Compendium of Ecclesiastical History , and 
in Sianda’s Lexicon PnJemicum. 
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VADIANI. [Audians.] 

YALD1ANI. [Audians.] 

VALENTIN I ANS. A sect of early Gnostics, 
taking their origin from Valentinus, about the 
middle of the second century. They are spoken 
of by Tertullian, writing about a.d. 200, as being 
a very numerous sect, and he attributes the popu- 
larity of their heresy to the fables with which 
their theolog} r abounded, and to the air of mys- 
tery which was thrown around it [Tertull. cidv . 
Valent. i.J. 

Valentinus was a contemporary of Justin 
Martyr, flourishing, says Tertullian, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius [a.d. 138-1G1]. As Justin 
Martyr mentions the sect of the Valentinians in 
his Dialogue with Trypho [ch. xxxv.], which 
was written about a.d. 15S, it is probable that it 
had been in existence for some years at least 
before that date. He does not name Valentinus, 
however, with Simon, Menander and Marcion, 
whom he twice mentions in his First Apology 
[ch. xxvi. lvi.], which was written about twenty 
years earlier, and hence it may be supposed that 
the heresy had not then originated. Tertullian 
says that Valentinus was a man of ability and 
eloquence, but that being offended at the pro- 
motion of another person who had been a con- 
fessor to a bishopric which he had himself ex- 
pected, he left the Church in disgust, and formed 
a system, not indeed entirely new, but founded in 
some measure upon opinions previously current 
[Tertull. adv. Valent, iv. ; dePrcescr. Hceret. xxix. 
xxx.]. From this statement it would appear that 
his followers were from the first a sect outside of 
the Church, and not a party holding their opinions 
within it and afterwards separating from it. 
From later writers it is known that Valentinus 
went from Alexandria (of which city he was ap- 
parently a priest) to Pcome, about a.d. 140, that 
he was there excommunicated, and that he died 
in Cyprus about a.d. 1G0 [Euseb. Illst. Eccl. iv. 
11, Chron. s. a. 2155]. He is said to have writ- 
ten many hymns, and a work entitled the “ Secret 
Doctrine of Thendas, a disciple of Paul,” with 
whom he is supposed to have been acquainted 
[Clem. Alex. Strom vii.], but fragments only of 
bis writings are preserved. 

t The system of philosophical theology which 
^ nlcntinus developed seems to the modern reader 
full of the grossest absurdities, even when the 
utmost allowance is made for the fact that we 
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learn it chiefly from Irenseus, Hippolytus, Ter- 
tullian, 1 and Clement of Alexandria, and not 
from his own writings. Disentangling it as much 
as possible from these, and from the affectations of 
mystery with which it is dressed up, the follow- 
ing seems to be a fair statement of it as given by 
these writers, the one a contemporary of Valen- 
tinus, and the others of his immediate disciples. 

An unoriginated, invisible, eternal, and incom- 
prehensible, Absolute Being, dwells in height in- 
effable, living in a state of profound tranquillity. 
This Supreme Existence, Aitov TeAeios, Ilpoapxy, 

7 A pxy, he represented to he of a dual nature, as 
the Gods were in all the more ancient mytho- 
logies, being on the one hand an Abyss or Pro- 
fundity of Self-existence, to which he gave the 
name B vOos, and on the other an Eternal silent 
consciousness to which he gave the name of 
'Ervota, Xa/ns, or more commonly Sty?}. The 
Duad or dual being thus imagined was further 
treated in the Valentinian system as partly a 
personal unity and partly as two persons, Bythns 
or Absolute Being originating all phenomenal ex- 
istence in solitary brooding, while yet Sige becomes 
the mother of all things by conjunction with him. 
From this first duad three other duads of iPons 
emanated. Movoyaojs was the only-begotten, Nors 
or ’A pxq \cf. John i. 1], the Mind, First Principle, 
and Image of the Supreme Bythus ; but here 
again, accompanying Nors was 7 A\rj0eta f Mind 
and Truth thus making the second duad. From 
these again emanated the Word and the Life, 
Aoyos and Zw?/, a third duad. And from this 
third duad there proceeded “ AvOptoTros and ’Ek- 
KXrjcTLa , the fourth. These four duads made up 
the Ogdoad, which is by some writers especially 
associated with the names of Heracleon and Pto- 
lemy, disciples of Valentinus, and which is also 
carried back to an earlier date by others, and con- 
sidered as the invention of Simon Magus. [Smox- 
ians. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxv. 8. Pearson’s V indie. 
Ignatian . ii. 6.] But in the system of Valentinus 
the Ogdoad formed only the higher portion of a 
UXrjptopia of thirty AEons, ten of which proceeded 
in a descending scale from Logos and Zoe, and 
twelve others from Antbropos and Ecelesia. 

1 Tertullian’s account of the heresy is written from 
beginning to end in a strain of jesting irony, and he 
seems to give base meanings to the theories of Valentinus 
which were not intended by the latter to he attached to 
them. 
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Confused ami strange as this system seems, 
there are indications that it was an orderly one, 
however fanciful and heretical, in the mind of 
its originators ; and something of this order may 
perhaps he discovered by arranging it in a tabu- 


lar form, shewing the genealogy of the several 
/Eons. It will be observed that the apposition 
of masculine and feminine names is always 
maintained. 
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The Pleroma of heavenly beings thus ema- 
nating from By thus, the First Cause, formed a 
kingdom of Light and an abode of Deity : the 
production of lower beings, and of the material 
world in the region of darkness outside of this 
kingdom of Light, being provided for by a supple- 
mentary system originating in Sophia, the last of 
the Divine Emanations. This latter is set forth 
as follows. 

The full knowledge of the First Cause was 
imparted only to Nous, whose desire to com- 
municate it to the rest of the iEons was counter- 
acted by the interposition of Sige. But a desire 
ever pervaded them to attain to the knowledge of 
their Father, and in Sophia this attained to such 
self-willed strivings after an approach to the un- 
originated and incomprehensible Abyss of Light, 
that a new existence emanated from her, having 
no part in the Pleroma, to which also the name 
of ’AxafMoO [supposed to he from nDDH Wisdom] 
was given, as an abortive image of the true 
wisdom. This new being, Achamoth, carried 
the germ of life to matter, which already existed 
co-eternally with Bythus in the region of dark- 
ness, and thus formed the Arjfuovpy o's, by whom 
the visible universe was immediately created, 
including mankind, of wffiom the Demiurge be- 
came the God. I 11 the universe thus created 
there are three kinds of existences, the spiritual, 
which is the highest and has an affinity to the 
Pleroma, the animal or psychical, which occupies 
an intermediate grade, and the material, which is 
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lowest and which has no affinity with the Ple- 
roma. Corresponding to these three grades were 
three types of men, those of material or carnal 
nature represented by Cain ; those 

of animal nature fyvxV Oeta], represented by Abel; 
and those of spiritual nature [crTrep/xa 7nerpuxT4- 
koV], represented by Seth : the first being des- 
tined to perdition, the last to salvation, hut the 
final condition of the intermediate class depend- 
ing upon the exercise of the free will with which 
they are endowed, and which enables them to 
choose a place among the carnal on the one hand, 
or the spiritual on the other. On this threefold 
division was grounded the ethical system out of 
which arose that Antinomian profligacy which is 
attributed by most early writersdo the Gnostics ; 
for while the animal man was required to work 
out his salvation if he was to gain it, they in 
whom was the “ spiritual seed” were already sure 
of salvation, and so might live as they pleased 
without danger of perdition. 

The Christian doctrine of salvation by Christ 
and the Holy Spirit was also incorporated into 
this strange system. The Second and Third Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity are clearly associated in 
some way with the A£ons Nous and Aletheia ; 
and it seems as if the following duad of /Eons, 
Logos and Zoe, represented the operative phase 
of their Divine existence. The Body of Jesus 
was specially created by the Demiurge (in a 
nature similar to but not identical with ordinary 
human bodies) as the means by which the salva- 
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tion of mankind was to be effected. This body 
was placed in the Blessed Virgin, but did not 
partake other substance, and issued forth from her 
as it had been placed within her. At the "Bap- 
tism in Jordan, Christ, proceeding from the 
Logos, descended upon Jesus in the form of a 
dove, and remained with Him until the Cruci- 
fixion. But when the Saviour was about to 
sutler, the Logos returned to t-lic Ploroma, and 
only the material nature, Jesus again separated 
from the Christ, suffered and died. 

To complete this system Valentinus added also 
a theory of Eschatology. When the age of man’s 
probation is completed, those in whom was the 
spiritual seed will be received into the Pleroma ; 
those in whom was the animal seed, and who 
have worked out their salvation, will be received 
into a middle region where the Demiurge will 
reign over them : while those in whom was only 
the base material seed will be annihilated. At 
this final consummation Aehamoth will be re- 
ceived into the Pleroma to form a new Duad in 
association with Christ. 

To what extent this singular system was an 
original invention it is impossible to say. Ire- 
meus gives some curious evidence of an association 
between the ideas of Valentinus and bis fol- 
lowers, and those contained in a popular comedy 
named the “ Theogony,” which was written by 
Antiphnnes, the author of 280 comedies, who 
flourished in the fourth century before Christ 
[b.c. 404-330]. “ Much more like the truth,” 

says Ircnams, “ and more pleasing, is the account 
which Antiphnnes, one of the ancient comic 
poets, gives in his ‘Theogony’ as to the origin 
of all tilings. For he speaks of Chaos as being 
produced from Night and Silence; relates that 
then Love sprang from Chaos and Night; from 
this again, Light ; and that from this, in his 
opinion, were derived all the rest of the first 
generation of the gods. After these he next 
introduces a second generation of gods and the 
creation of the world ; then he narrates the for- 
mation of mankind by the second order of the 
gods. These heretics, adopting this fable as their 
own, have ranged their opinions round it as if by 
a sort of natural process, changing only the names 
of the things referred to, and setting forth the 
very same beginning of the generation of all 
thing* and their production. In place of Night 
and Silence they substitute By thus and Sige; 
instead of Chaos they put Nous; and for Love 
(} v whom, says the comic poet, all other things 
wmv set in order) they have brought forward the 
Word. For the primary and greatest gods they 
have formed their Hvms ; and in place of the 
secondary gods they tell us of that creation by 
their mother, which is outside of the Pleroma, 
calling it the second Ogdoad. They proclaim to us, 
like the writer referred to, that from this Ogdoad 
came, the creation of the world and the formation 
1 man, maintaining that they alone are acquainted 
with these ineffable and unknown mysteries, 
those things which are everywhere acted in the 
theatres by comedians with the clearest voices 
they transfer to their own system, teaching them 
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undoubtedly through means of the same argu- 
ments, and merely changing the names.” [Iren. 
adv. liter, ii. 14.] 

The coincidence between the Theogony ridi- 
culed in this comedy, and that of Valentinus, is 
too striking to allow of its being thought alto- 
gether accidental ; but the true explanation pro- 
bably is that both were taken from some ancient 
system, and a confirmation of this explanation is 
afforded by the fact that in the Theogony of 
Hesiod there arc thirty gods as there are thirty 
iEons in the system of Valentinus. On the other 
band, Burton has accumulated much evidence in 
his “ Inquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age,” to support the opinion that the “ ./Eons ” of 
the Gnostics were personifications of the “ Ideas ” 
of Plato ; and it is now known that Hippolytus, 
who was contemporary with the early Valentin- 
ians, deduced their system from Pythagoras and 
Plato [Hippol. Ref ut. Hcer. xxix. xxxii.]. The 
truth seems to be that Valentinus was one of the 
first to attempt the formation of a syncretistic 
theosophy by amalgamating Judaism and Chris- 
tianity with the philosophy and the theogonies 
of the ancient Greek and Oriental worlds. In the 
following age the Neo-Platonists made a similar 
attempt, excluding to a great extent the Oriental 
element, and admitting more of the classical. 

[Iren mus, adv. Hceres. Tertull. adv. Valen- 
tin. Hippol. Refill . onm. Hceres. Bud dams, 
de Hceres. Valentin. Kaye’s Writings and 
Op in. of Clement of Alex. Kaye’s Ecd . Hist, 
illustrated from Tertullian. Burton’s Bamptun 
Lectures .] 

VALES1ANS. A sect, or perhaps a com- 
munity of ascetics, of this name is mentioned by 
Epiphanius, and after him by other early hercsi- 
ologists, but scarcely anything is known respect- 
ing them. They are said to have bad for their 
founder Valens of Bacatha Metrocomia, an epis- 
copal city not yet identified, but which Epi- 
phanius and Nicetas speak of as being in “Arabia 
beyond Jordan.” They are spoken of by Epi- 
phanius as holding some Gnostic opinions, St. 
John of Damascus charges them with being pro- 
fligate Antinomians, and Nicetas classes them 
with Archontics and Setiiians. The principal 
definite fact that is recorded about them is that 
they practised self-mutilation, and enforced the 
practice on all their adherents. [Epiphan. Hceres. 
Iviii. Aug. Hceres. xxvii. Joann. Damasc. de 
Hceres. Iviii. Nicet. Chon. Thesciur. Ortliod. iv. 
30.] 

VANISTS. This name was given by Baxter 
to the Antinomians of New England, but whether 
Sir Henry Vane, who was Governor of the colony 
when they sprung up there, was really associated 
with them may be doubted. [See page 34, 
note 2.] 

VAIvISUUS. Ittigius [de Hceresiarch. iii. 1, 
App. xii.] quotes an anonymous commentator on 
St. Matthew, who names Varisuus with Clcobius 
[Cleobians] among the early heretics. Burton 
expresses his opinion that the true reading is 
that of the Benedictine edition, “Barjesu,” and that 
the person intended is Elymas the sorcerer, who 


Verschoorists 

is so called in Acts xiii. 0. [Burton’s Bampton 
Led. 495.] 

YAUDOIS. [Waldenses.] 

YENUST I A NI. [Patern i a ni . ] 
YEPSCHOORISTS. A Dutch sect which 
takes its name from James Yerschoor of Flushing, 
who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. His tenets are described by Moshcim 
as being an absurd and impious system of re- 
ligion made up of a mixture in which the prin- 
ciples of Spinoza and Cocceius predominated. 
His followers are also called Hebrews because of 
the attention which they all give, men and women 
alike, to the Hebrew language [Mosheim, Eccl. 
Hist. iii. 390, Stubbs’ ed.j. They were akin to 
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the II attempts ; and, like them, Antinomian in 
their principles. 

YIOTORINUS. This name is mentioned as 
that of one who upheld and assisted the heresy 
of Praxeas, by the author of the work against all 
Heresies appended to Tertullian’s de Pnescrip- 
fionc ILcreficonnn. Nothing whatever is known 
about him, but Eabricius and Odder [Corp. 
Ihvrcsiol. Phil. cap. xlix. p. 102] conjecture 
that it must be Yictor, Bishop of Pome when 
Praxeas was there, to whose name the last two 
syllables of his successor Zephyrimis’ name have 
been added by a careless scribe. 

YITALIANS. [Apollinarians.] 

YOCASOTI. [Bocasoti.] 


WAKEMANITES. A very small party of 
deluded fanatics existing at Xew Haven in Con- 
nect ient in 1855, who regarded an aged and 
apparently insane woman named It ho da Wake- 
man as a divinely commissioned prophetess who 
had been raised from the dead, in accordance with 
her own prediction. Their only claim to notice 
arises from the unusual extreme to which their 
credulity led them. At the bidding of the pro- 
phetess, not only were some of her followers 
willing to become the murderers of one of tlieiv 
companions named Justus Matthews, a small 
farmer whom she charged with being possessed 
by an evil spirit, for the removal of which 
exorcisms had been vainly used, but the wretched 
man himself submitted willingly to be murdered, 
as the only means of quenching the evil spirit 
within him, which would otherwise destroy 
the prophetess. The extinction of the fanatic 
sect followed, of course, upon the commission of 
this crime. 

WALDENSES. Of the various religious 
bodies that rose up in the twelfth century against 
the dominant power of the clergy, the Waldenses 
are the most celebrated, not only on account of 
the purity of their moral character, and their 
freedom from wild Maniehcean error, but because 
their descendants, the Yaudois, still linger in the 
valleys of the Western Alps. Their descendants , 
for such the Yaudois probably are; but still the 
fact has been disputed, and endless questions 
have been raised and fiercely debated about the 
connection between the Yaudois of Piedmout 
and the ancient Waldonses of Southern France, 
about the origin of the name, and indeed its 
meaning also, and about the antiquity of the 
sectaries to which it is applied. 

I hey claim for themselves a high antiquity. 
Tt has even been maintained that their Church 
was founded by the Apostle St. Paul, and that 
they alone have preserved primitive faith and 
discipline through the corruptions of the Hark 
and Middle Ages up to the present time. 
Another account of their origin is, that when 
Constantine established and endowed the Church 
under Sylvester, Bishop of ltomc, the inhabitants 
ot these valleys, headed by one Leon, from whom 
they were celled LeonisUc, rejected the unholy 
alliance, and kept themselves aloof from the rest of 
the Latin communion, remaining unknown in their 
obscure valleys and mountain passes, until atten- 
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tion was draun to them in the twelfth century 
by the spread of heresy in France and Northern 
Italy. They have moreover been associated with 
Claudius, Bishop of Turin, who took the side of 
the Iconoclasts in the time of Charlemagne. 
But there is no historical evidence of any sneli 
association, and his opposition to images was the 
one point that Claudius had in common with the 
Waldenses ; a point in which he did not stand 
alone, being supported by Charlemagne himself, 
and by the Church of his day and empire, assem- 
bled in the Council of Frankfort, a.d. 794. In 
truth these conjectures are only the vain attempts 
of a sectarian body to trace their origin to the 
Apostles. As Maitland has observed, even those 
who reject the Apostolic Succession arc always 
very glad to connect themselves in some way 
with the Apostles. The first really authentic 
account of the Waldenses dates from the middle 
of the twelfth century, and all the contemporary 
writers trace their orign to Peter Waldo, or Yaldo, 
the merchant of Lyons. There may, possibly, 
have been some such sects in the Piedmont 
valleys before him, but these received at any rate 
a powerful impetus from him, and no one who 
has any acquaintance with the rites and doctrines 
of the primitive Church will now maintain that 
the Waldenses truly represent that Church. The 
separation from Sylvester, if it had taken place, 
could not have escaped the notice of some con- 
temporary author. This is the opinion of the 
best modern authorities, Milman, Iiallam, Mait- 
land, Mosheim, and Gieseler. 

The name has been rendered Yallenses, that is 
“ inhabitants of the valleys.” Ebrardus suggests 
that they were so called because they sojourned 
in a vale of tears: but the letter “d,” which 
appears alike in the Latin form Waldenses and 
in the modern Yaudois, points to some other deri- 
vation. In the Provencal language “val” was a 
valley, which in oblique cases assumed the form 
“van,” plural “vaux,” where it would be impossible 
for the “ d 7 ’ to get in. As a matter of fact there 
was a tribe of Yallenses in the Graian Alps, but 
they were called by the French Les Yallais. 
The name of Yaudois or Waldenses must have 
been derived either from Waldo, or possibly, as in 
the case of the Pays de Yaud in Switzerland, 
from the forest or woodland character of their 
country. We meet with “ pagus Waldensis” in 
the tenth century, meaning forest or woodland 
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district [see Todd, Bools of the Vaudois, App.]. 
All the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
writers speak of Waldo as their actual founder, 
and the author of their name. Even Reinerius, 
who calls them “diuturnior” than the other sects 
of the da} r , qualifies his words immediately after 
by tracing them to Waldo. Beza was the first to 
derive the name from the “ valldes ’’ in which 
they reside. 

Peter' Yaldo, or Waldo, was a merchant of Lyons. 
It has been thought that he was called Yaldo be- 
cause he was born in Valdum in the marquisate of 
Lyons, or again from the district of Walden, but 
probably Waldo was his real surname. It was com- 
mon enough in those days, as Maitland has shewn. 
He mentions [ Facts and Documents^ nine differ- 
ent persons who were so called, and they of 
course are only specimens, and compares it to the 
English name Wood. Waldo had led for some 
time an ordinary secular life, when the sudden 
death of a companion at a meeting for devotion 
made a powerful impression upon him, and in- 
duced him to consecrate himself to the cause of 
religion. He gave up his large property to the 
relief of the poor, chose the life of poverty, and 
spent his time in instructing others. This was 
about 1160. He hired a poor scholar to trans- 
late into the vernacular some of the books of 
Scripture and approved sentences from the 
Fathers, and as his followers increased he sent 
chosen disciples out, two and two, to preach in 
the neighbourhood, to the great indignation of 
the archbishop and clergy of Lyons. They were 
to go in poverty after the example of the Apostles, 
and to work with their own hands for their sub- 
sistence. They called themselves the “ Humbled/’ 
but were ordinarily known as the “Poor Men of 
Lyons;” the “ Sabatati,” from the large wooden 
shoes or sabots that they wore ; and the “ Insa- 
batati,” i.e. “marked on the sabots,” because they 
had the sign of the Cross on their shoes. 

Hitherto lay preaching had been unheard of in 
the Latin Church, and the opposition raised by 
their practice was in consequence considerable. 
But two of them appeared at Home in 1179, and 
petitioned that they might be allowed to preach. 
Alexander III. received them in the Lateran 
Council. He approved of their poverty, but 
condemned them for their interference with the 
duties of the clergy. AYhen they further pressed 
for permission they were coldly referred to their 
own clergy, the last men who would be likely to 
yield it to them. Had the Pope acted otherwise 
Waldo might have anticipated St. Francis, and 
founded an order of preaching friars within the 
Church. The Archbishop of Lyons now formally 
prohibited their preaching, but Waldo replied 
that they ought to obey God rather than man, 
and continued to act as before. Hitherto there 
had been no real distinction either of doctrine or 
of practice between his followers and the Church. 
The only charge against them was that they, 
being laymen, persisted in preaching, and yet 
the Pope had not formally prohibited them, 
although he had shewn marked disapprobation 
of the practice. Under the following Pope, 
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Lucius III., a pontiff, it may be observed, of no 
mark, they were, in 1183, anathematized together 
with the other heretics of Southern France, 
This widened the breach, and they continued to 
preach with vigour and earnestness, so that their 
confraternity was widely spread through France, 
and Lombardy. They were by the admission of 
their opponents pure in life, and free from the 
stain of formal heresy, and thus they won over 
many who were dissatisfied with the existing 
state of corruption in high places, and yet shrank 
from the Manichaean heresy that infected the 
Albigenscs. Hence they speedily became numer- 
ous, and proved a cause of great peril to the 
Church, and that for three reasons, as Reinerius, 
a Dominican Inquisitor who had much to do 
with them, remarks : [i] Because they were of 
earlier origin than the other sects, that is, accord- 
ing to their own account, as they traced them- 
selves to Sylvester’s time. In his next sentence 
he qualifies his expression, “diutumior,” by giving 
his own opinion. [2] Because they were more 
widely extended. [3] Because while other sects 
filled their hearers with horror by their foul 
blasphemies, the Leonists, men of Lyons, had a 
great show of piety, so as to live uprightly in the 
sight of all ; having also a right faith in all the 
things of God and the articles of the Creed, though 
they only reviled the Church of Rome and the 
clergy [Reiner, contra Wald . iv. in Gretzer, tom. 
xii.]. 

Their separation from the Church, and con- 
tinued study of Holy Scripture by the light of 
their own private judgment, soon led them to 
oppose many of the prevailing doctrines and 
practices. The errors ascribed to them range 
themselves under three heads, those against 
Rome and the clergy, those against the sacra- 
ments and the saints, and those against eccle- 
siastical customs. 

I. [a] They threw off the authority of the 
Pope and the bishops generally. Those of Italy 
indeed allowed that Rome was a true but corrupt 
Church ; those of France, Ultramontane, main- 
tained that she had apostatized, and was Babylon 
and the harlot, that they themselves were the 
only true Church, that the Pope was the head of 
error, the prelates were the Scribes, and the 
monks the Pharisees. 

[&] They asserted the right of laymen, and 
even women to preach ; for this last they quoted 
the example of Anna and Titus ii. 3, 4. 

[c] They declared the consecration and ab- 
solution of bad priests to be invalid, in other 
words, that the unworthiness of the ministering 
priest renders the sacraments of none effect. 

\d\ That absolution by a good layman was 
effective, and therefore confession might be made 
to any one. 

[e\ They refused to pay tithes, protested 
against religious endowments and the temporal 
power of the clergy. 

II. [«] They abolished much of the prevailing 
ritual in Baptism. Some declared that infant 
baptism was unprofitable, but this does not seem 
to have been universally held. 
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|7>] With regard to the Kucliarist they main- 
tained a kind of subjective Presence, as it would 
now be called, that the Transubstantiation takes 
place, not in the hand of the priest, but in the 
mouth of the believer. They rejected the canon 
of the Mass, and denied any oblation in it. 
c] They allowed Confirmation by priests. 

\f] They objected to the forbidden degrees, 
probably only the more remote, of which Pome 
made such a profit by means of dispensations ; also 
they objected to compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 
>1 They depreciated Unction. 

Vj They asserted that the Apostles were the 
on y saints who ought to be had in honour, and 
declared against any invocation of them. 

HI. [«] They opposed as useless all alms, 
masses, fasts, and prayers for the faithful departed. 

[/;] They denied purgatory, and maintained 
that the disembodied spirits go at once to heaven 
or hell. Some however held a doctrine of the 
Intermediate State. 

[c] They called the plain song of the Church 
a “clamor infernalis,” and rejected the canonical 
hours as times for prayer. 

[d] They opposed the use of crosses, images, 
and ornaments in churches, the ceremonies of 
Candlemas and Palm Sunday, all benedictions, 
dedications, etc., in fact all traditions and eccle- 
siastical customs not expressly contained in Scrip- 
ture. 

[e] They denied the “ mystical sense ” of Scrip- 
ture ; called pilgrimages useless ; some of them 
refused to worship in churches, preferring the 
use of bedrooms and stables (for this they quoted 
Matt. vi. 5, 6 ; Acts vii. 48, 49) ; they also 
objected to ecclesiastical burials : for this putting 
forward Matt, xxiii. 29. 

Moreover they denied the lawfulness of capital 
punishment, of oaths, of bearing arms in self- 
defence (very different from their modern des- 
cendants the Vaudois); also of lawsuits, for they 
interpreted the Sermon on the Mount according 
to the strict letter. 

They were governed, at first at least, by bishops 
— of their own appointment, whom they styled 
“ majorales ” — by presbyters and deacons, giving 
for a reason that all three had been instituted by 
Christ ; but they required that they should be, 
like the Apostles, poor uneducated men, who 
should support themselves by the work of their 
own hands. 

Their laity were divided into the Perfect ami 
Imperfect. The first gave up all property and 
fasted strictly; the second lived like men in 
general, in society, only without luxury. Their 
rules concerning property were of course soon 
relaxed ; in fact, no society could continue them 
for any length of time. They are favourably 
distinguished for .high moral character from the 
other sects of the day, such as the Albigenses, 
Paulicians, etc. This appears in their celebrated 
work, the “Noble Lesson,” a poem in rhyming 
verse written in the Provencal dialect. It con- 
tains a biblical history, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, interspersed with pure moral pre- 
cepts. It ends with an attack upon the errors 
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of the Papacy, persecutions, masses and prayers 
for the dead, simony, and Papal absolution. A 
question lias been raised concerning its date. 
That of a.d. 1100 appears in it, which is evidently 
used vaguely, and might apply to any year in that 
century, but it is now supposed that there is a 
mistake in the MSS. One in the Library of 
Cambridge University bears suspicious marks of 
an erasure, and when closely examined gives a.d. 
1400 instead of a.d. 1100. 

As they took all pains to spread their opinions 
as much as possible, they everywhere both gained 
converts and provoked persecution. Southern 
France and Piedmont were their headquarters, 
but they spread on the one side through Arragon, 
while on the other they appeared at Milan. 

Nothing certain is known of the after life of 
Waldo himself. It has been said that he fled 
from Lyons, and found refuge in the eastern 
valleys of the Cottian Alps, where he either won 
over for the first time, or confirmed in their faith, 
those inhabitants whose descendants still repre- 
sent bis communion. Others deny that he ever 
was there, and maintain that lie died in Bohemia. 
The date of his death is uncertain. 

The various persecutions to which his followers 
in different places were exposed only served to 
spread their opinions the more widely, and that 
not among the poor or middle classes only ; for 
we read that in the year 1207 the wife and one 
sister of the Count de Foix had joined them. 
There were many of them in Metz, in Milan, and 
in Arragon, where they drew forth an edict from 
Alphonso II. in 1194, threatening confiscation of 
goods, and the penalties of treason to any who 
should listen to their preaching, receive them into 
their houses, or even supply them with food. 

Between a.d. 1307 and 1323, out of 607 sentences 
to various punishments passed by the Inquisition 
in France upon heretics, 92 were upon Walden- 
sians. They gradually declined in that country, 
so that at the present time only a remnant is left 
on the western slopes of the Alps in Daupliine. 
They extended themselves into Lower Germany, 
especially Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Meck- 
lenburg, where many were burnt. There they 
paved the way for the [Reformation, and in after 
times were mingled with the Protestants of those 
parts. At one time we read that they supplied 
the Bohemian remnant of the Taborites, who bad 
separated from the Church and settled in Herrn- 
hut in Lusatia, with a bishop, or at least a so- 
called bishop, for it does not appear that they 
ever had the succession. 

But it was in Italy, under their modernized 
name of the Vaudois, that they made themselves 
most celebrated by their constancy, their fierce 
resistance in arms to persecution, and their con- 
tinuance as a distinct body up to the present day. 
Possibly there may have been some sectaries in 
those valleys before Waldo commenced his career 
of preaching. Certainly he or some of his earlier 
followers, if they did not found the community 
of the Vaudois, greatly extended it. They were 
a poor ignorant people, inhabiting each side of 
the Cottian Alps. Those on the western slopes 
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were the subjects of France, and although they 
were at times cruelly handled by the local powers, 
seem not to have fared so badly upon the whole 
as their brethren of the cast, who were subjected 
to the Dukes of Savoy. They occupied the dis- 
trict between Mount Viso and Mount Genevre, a 
tract consisting of secluded valleys and of tower- 
ing crags upon which the persecuted often found 
shelter from their pursuers. It was perhaps 
fortunate for the Vaudois that they were under 
wo different governments, and usually the French 
kings were too much engaged with other more 
important matters to notice these distant moun- 
taineers, so that they were left to the efforts of 
the local authorities. But the Dukes of Savoy 
were ever ready to assail those on the eastern 
side. Ordinarily whenever those on one side 
were attacked they were able to find refuge with 
their brethren on the other ; but sometimes an 
attack was made on both sides at once, and then 
their case was pitiable indeed. Flight to the 
mountains was their only safeguard. It is said 
that they have had to go through no fewer than 
thirty-seven persecutions at the hands of their 
Dukes [Gilly], in which neither age nor sex was 
spared. The object may have been in part politi- 
cal. The Dukes of Savoy obtained possession of 
the country only about Waldo’s time. It had 
previously enjoyed considerable independence 
under the Counts of Lucerne and the Marquis 
of Saluzzo, on which account the inhabitants 
were always pleading for their ancient rights, and 
unlike the Christian martyis of early times, re- 
sisted by force of arms the attempts made upon 
their faith. The French Yaudois, on the other 
hand, offered no resistance to their persecutors, 
but whenever flight was impossible, opposed 
patience and long-suffering to violence. They 
were in a more poverty-stricken condition than 
their Italian brethren, their country being more 
cold, barren, and inaccessible to foreign influences. 
They were under the pastoral charge of the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun ; and the records of the diocese 
contain statements of their persecution, and of 
the expense which it entailed. Thus in the 
accounts for a.d. 1335 there is inserted, “ Item for 
persecuting the Yaudois, eight sols and thirty 
deniers of gold.” The people of one valley, the 
Yal Louise, were entirely exterminated in 1438 
by a body of troops that had suffered a severe 
defeat from the Italian Yaudois, and in their re- 
treat thus avenged themselves. Their places 
were filled with Catholics from the neighbour- 
hood some years later by Louis XII., who was 
himself no persecutor, although he allowed the 
local authorities of Embrun to do what they 
pleased. Again the mountains saved the rest. 

The Edict of Xantes afforded the Yaudois a long 
respite, which they turned to account by building 
churches and worshipping openly; but its re- 
vocation was followed by the destruction of their 
churches and the suppression of their worship 
wherever it was possible ; and they continued in 
a low ignorant state, with but few pastors, until 
recent times, when religious toleration enabled 
them to lift up their heads ; and the labours of 
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Felix Xeff, although they were cut short by a 
premature death, formed the commencement of 
a better state of things. The country is now 
divided into regular districts, each of which has 
its pastor, its house of residence, and its place of 
worship. 

The history of the Italian Yaudois is far more 
complicated. It comprehends a series of in- 
vasions from without, gallant defences followed 
by the shameful defeat and retreat of the assail- 
ants, and varied by individual persecution. It 
would be impossible to give a connected account 
of the whole in a brief article like the present. 
A few of the more important points may be 
touched upon, which will serve to shew the stub- 
bornness with which these mountaineers held to 
their religious opinions, and further illustrate the 
fact, if it needs illustration, that persecution only 
serves to confirm men the more in that which 
they hold to be the truth. 

For a time they were allowed to remain un- 
molested owing to the obscurity of their position, 
and the Bulls which were continually fulminated 
against them in conjunction with other heretics 
passed over their heads. But the establishment 
of the Inquisition at Turin brought the danger 
nearer to them. Numbers of individuals suffered, 
but no attempt was made upon the people as a 
whole. They were accused by Pope John XXII. 
in 1332 of having murdered William, the rector 
of the parish church of Engravia, in the diocese 
of Turin, because he had celebrated Mass in an 
open place in the town, and in 1403, St. Yincent 
of Ferrers penetrated into their district, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to effect their conversion. 

At length a crusade in 1477 was preached 
against the Yaudois by Innocent VIII. Plenary 
indulgences were granted to all who should join 
in it, with liberty to appropriate whatever pro- 
perty of the heretics they might seize. Eighteen 
thousand regular troops and six thousand volun- 
teers were poured into the country to plunder 
and lay waste, but their progress was checked 
by Philip VII., Duke of Savoy, who interfered 
in behalf of his subjects, and for once protected 
them. 

In 1556 they sent a confession of faith to the 
Keformers of Germany, containing the following 
articles : — 

[1] They expressed their belief in the Old 
and Xew Testaments and in the Apostles’ Creed. 

[2] They acknowledged the Holy Sacraments 
instituted by Christ, according to the true mean- 
ing of their institution. 

[3] They received the Creeds sanctioned by 
the first four General Councils, and also that of 
St. Athanasius. 1 

[4] They admitted the Ten Commandments as 
a rule of life. 

[5] They professed submission to the superiors 
placed over them by God. [See Gilly, Second 
Visit to the Vaudois.'] 

1 This seems to prove that they were not an inde- 
pendent Apostolic Church, which disappeared from 
public notice in the time of Sylvester, and remained 
hidden in obscurity until the close of the twelfth century. 
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Two years later an edict was published against 
the Yamlois by Emanuel Philibert, and an in- 
vasion was made under the command of the Count 
do la Trinite. They defended themselves as usual 
in the mountain passes, having placed their 
women and children in caves formed as places of 
refuge. The Count failed to force Angrogna, 
from which he was retiring when he sntfered a 
severe defeat in the Pra du Tour. 1 n consequence 
partly of this defeat, and partly of the intercessions 
of his Duchess, the Duke was at last persuaded 
in lf>G0 to conclude a peace. 

It was now that the Protestants of Germany 
for the first time contributed to the relief of the 
Vaiul ois, and by their representations at the 
Court of Turin checked persecution for a con- 
siderable period. Consequently, in 1G55, the 
Vandois identified themselves with the Protestant 
bodies, and accepted the Confession of Augsburg. 

At this time another attempt was made against 
them, and the Marquis de Pianesse advanced up 
the same valley of Angrogna at the head of 
fifteen thousand men, and having been twice 
repulsed, proposed terms of peace, stipulating, 
however, that a regiment of infantry and two 
companies of cavalry should he quartered upon 
them for a short time. The unsuspecting Vaudois 
consented, and dispersed to their various homes. 
Then the soldiers were let loose upon them, and 
a horrible massacre followed, in which neither age 
nor sex was spared. The remnant forced their 
\vay up to the tops of the mountains, whence 
they carried on a guerilla warfare. It was now 
that Cromwell interfered on their behalf, and 
induced Cardinal Mazarin to make a joint and 
threatening remonstrance, before which the Duke 
was compelled to give way, and peace was restored. 
The losses of the Vaudois were made up by con- 
tributions from the States that sympathized with 
them. In England about £40,000 were collected, 
of which half was transmitted to them at once, 
and the remainder was retained to afford a fund 
the interest of which was to be placed at their 
disposal, but this fund was lost to them through 
subsequent political events. 

After this the Vaudois enjoyed peace until 
IGS.j, when Louis XIV. and the Duke of Savoy, 
Amadeus IT., made a united effort to crush them. 
The first attack was unsuccessful ; the French 
were beaten at St. Germain, and had to retire to 
Pignerol, while the Italians met with the same fate 
at Angrogna. Put persevering efforts succeeded; 
the \audois were forced at length to surrender. 
X umbers were thrown into dungeons, where they 
perished either from disease or at the hands of 
the executioner ; and the remainder, about three 
thousand, were banished the country for ever. 
Their lands were occupied, partly by I talians, and 
partly by a body of Irishmen, who hail met with 
the same fate in their own country at the hands 
ef Cromwell. The exiled Vaudois found a hearty 
welcome iu Switzerland, Holland, Brandenburg, 
and the Palatinate ; but their love of homo con- 
tinued strong, and although lands had been 
offered them in the above-mentioned countries, 
they were further unsettled by the ravaging of 


the Palatinate, where many of them had taken re* 
fuge in 1G89. Accordingly, about eight hundred 
of them under the command of Henri Arnaud, a 
pastor, effected what they called the “ Glorious 
Beturn.” They forced their way through foreign 
lands and across opposing mountains to their old 
home, where they entrenched themselves for the 
winter. In the following year war was resumed, 
and acts of atrocious cruelty stained both parties. 
The Vaudois were specially relentless against the 
new inhabitants who had succeeded them in their 
old homes, in the fight no quarter was given, and 
no mercy was shewn afterwards, as they could not 
keep their prisoners. At length a quarrel between 
Louis and Amadeus induced the latter to grant 
peace to the Vaudois, and to confirm them in 
their recovered possessions. Since that time no 
serious effort has been made against them, but a 
course of petty persecution and vexatious restric- 
tion was adopted, which continued in force until 
very lately. 

They enjoyed a brief space of greater prosperity 
under .Napoleon I., who swept away the restrictions, 
and granted them aid to maintain their pastors out 
of the public funds; but this was withdrawn after 
his fall, and the old state of things was restored. 

They were then strictly confined to their own 
territory, a small district of mountain-country near 
the sources of the Po, between the Clusone and 
the Police. This, as population increased, be- 
came less adequate for their support, and hence 
they became poorer, but no one was allowed to 
purchase or inherit lands beyond their own limits. 
It was also enacted that no books should be printed 
for them in Piedmont, and at that time there was 
a high duty upon imported books. It does not 
appear however that this went beyond the 
ordinary censorship of that age, which provided 
for the suppression of heretical and immoral books 
by the government. 

None of the Vaudois were at this time allowed 
to practise law or physic beyond their own territo- 
ries, and even at home they were restricted to the 
ranks of apothecaries and attorneys, in theory at 
least, for as far as practice goes probably they did 
whatever necessity demanded of them. All the 
civil and military offices were closed to them. 
They were compelled to abstain from all work on 
the numerous festivals of the Church. Difficul- 
ties were thrown in the way of their building 
houses for their pastors and repairing their places 
of worship. They were refused admission into 
any of the established hospitals unless they should 
consent to renounce their own communion. 

All these restrictions are now abolished, and 
they enjoy complete toleration. Their material 
condition also has been much improved owing to 
the exertions of Dr. Gilly and other Englishmen 
who have taken up their cause. Thus an hospital 
has been founded for them ; houses have been built 
for their pastors, whose salaries also have been 
increased. Schools have been built in many 
places, and a college founded at La Tour. 

But the Vaudois have at the same time given 
up many of their old peculiarities and approxi- 
mated more to the ordinary type of foreign 
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Protestants, except only that they are free from 
the Socinianism of the Swiss and the Rational- 
ism of the German and French Protestants, and 
they never shewed any great inclination towards 
the errors of Calvin. They are no longer under 
the rule of even nominal bishops ; but are now 
governed by a synod composed of the pastor and 
one layman from each parish, presided over by 
the moderator, a successor of their ancient 
bishops. The synod, as vacancies arise in the 
parish, elects the pastors from two or more can- 
didates nominated b} r the parish. The Liturgy 
of Geneva is used, having superseded an older one 
of their own, but it is the unreformed liturgy, 
the one in use at Geneva before the spread of 
Socinianism found expression in the public 
worship. Their pastors are ordained by the lay- 
ing on of hands of the moderator, but lately 
the ordinations of Geneva and Lausanne have 
been considered valid. 

Their offices comprise services for Communion, 
Baptism, and Marriage. They have no Burial 
Service. Their ordinary public service does not 
differ greatly from that of the neighbouring Pro- 
testants. It comprises prayer without response, 
psalmody, reading of the Scriptures, and preaching. 
The Communion, when Dr. Gilly visited them, 
was administered at four seasons of the year, but 
if the attendance was large the administration 
was continued on the folio wing Sunday. 

They may now therefore be looked upon as 
one of the ordinary Protestant and Presbyterian 
bodies, interesting indeed on account of their 
antiquity, the persecutions that they have often 
had to endure from their Dukes, and the patriotic 
resistance which they opposed to them. 

[Reinerius, eontr. Waldens, in Bill. Max. Lugd. 
xxv. Lucm Tudens. Succedan. Prolegom. Hid. 
Eberhardus, ibid. Maitland’s Tracis and Docu- 
ments connected with the Hist, of Waldenses. 
Todd’s Boohs of the Vaudois. Gilly’s Two Visits 
to the Vaudois Country. Articles on the Nolle 
Lesson by Hon. Alg. Herbert, in British Mag. 
xviii., xix, Melia’s Origin , Persecutions , and 
Doctrines of the Waldenses, 1870.] 
WALKER1TES. [Separatists.] 
WALLOON PROTESTANTS. A branch of 
the French Calvinists imported into the Nether- 
lands at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They differ from the general body of Dutch 
Calvinists only in the use of the French language 
and the Geneva Catechism, and are gradually 
dying out as a separate body. 

WATERL ANDERS. The less rigid [“die 
Groben”] portion of the Mennonite sect, so called 
because the majority of them belonged to a 
district named Waterland in the north of Hol- 
land. They are almost exactly similar in their 
habits and principles to the English Baptists, 
and do not adopt the old Puritan stiffness and 
discipline of the Flemings, or “Fine” Menno- 
nites [“die Feinen”]. The Waterlanders have 
also sometimes been named Johannites, from 
Hans de Rys, one of their leaders in the sixteenth 
century. [Mennonites.] 

WEGSCHEI DER. [Rationalists.] 
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WELSH METHODISTS. [Methodists, 
Welsh.] 

WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION. [Metho- 

dists.] 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS. [Metho- 

dists.] 

WESLEYAN REFORMERS. [Metho- 

dists.] 

WES LEY AN S. [Methodists.] 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. [Puri- 
tans.] 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. [Pro- 
testant Confessions.] 

WHITE BRETHREN. A body of en- 
thusiasts which appeared in Italy about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and were 
so called from being all clad in white linen 
robes reaching to their feet, with hoods of the 
same material that left only their eyes exposed. 
They were originally collected together, by a 
priest whose name is not known, among the 
villages on the southern side of the Alps. 
Some writers say that this priest was a Scotch- 
man, others that he came from France, but little 
is known of him except that he placed himself 
at the head of a very large multitude of the 
White Brethren, whom he had organized, and 
led them down to the Italian plains under the 
pretence that he was the prophet Elias by whom 
the Second Advent is to be heralded. Bearing 
a cross at their head, he bade them follow him 
in a crusade against the Turks for the purpose 
of regaining the Holy Land, and so great was his 
influence that not only the peasantry, but some 
priests and even cardinals are said to have en- 
rolled themselves among his army of “ penitents,” 
as the White Brethren called themselves. In 
troops numbering ten, twenty and forty thou- 
sand, the enthusiasts marched from city to city 
in the same manner as the early Beghards had 
done, singing hymns and making loud prayers : 
and wherever they went multitudes were ready 
to give them alms and to join in their pilgrimage. 
They had thus advanced, with growing numbers, 
as far as Yiterbo, when they were met by a body 
of the Papal troops, which had been ordered to 
march against them by Boniface IX. under the 
impression that their leader intended to dethrone 
him and seize upon the Popedom. The pilgrims 
were dispersed by the troops, and their leader 
being taken, was carried to Rome, where, about 
the year 1403, he was burned as a heretic. 

There is so much similarity between the 
history of the- White Brethren and that of the 
fanatical multitude which was led by Sagarelli 
and Dolcino a century earlier, that it seems 
probable that some of the latter [Afostolicals] 
had continued the existence of their sect among 
the retired villages of the Alps, and that a leader 
like Dolcino had again risen among them to 
revive their enthusiasm. [Theodoric de Niem. 
in Muratori annul. Medial, ii. 16; Poggius, 
Hist. Florent. iii. 122.] 

WHITEFIELD. [Huntingdon Connexion. 
Methodists, Calvinistic.] 

WHITE QUAKERS. [Quakers.] 
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WICKUKFITKS. [Loi.i.Aitns.] 

WILBFRITES. A section of the American 
Quakers which lias struck oil from the main 
hotly since the separation of the llicksites, on 
the ground that Quakers were giving up their 
original principles. Their original leader was 
John Wilbur, and they maintain the strictest 
traditions of the sect. 

AVI Lll ELM IANS. The followers of a fa- 
natic woman named Wilhelmina, who died at 
Milan in the year 1281. 8he professed to be 
the daughter of Constantin, the Queen of Primis- 
lans, King of bohemia, hut was iirst heard of in 
the neighbourhood of Milan. According to her 
blasphemous pretensions her birth had been an- 
ti mneed to her mother by the angel Raphael, in the 
same manner as that of our Lord was announced 
to the Virgin Alary by the angel Gabriel. The 
pro] duties of the Abbot Joachim were at 
this time deluding many enthusiastic minds 
[JoAcuiMirEs], and the interpretation which 
Wilhelmina gave to his theory respecting an age 
of the lloly Spirit was that the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity had beeome incarnate in her 
person for the purpose of working out the salva- 
tion of Jews, Saracens, and false Christians, as 
that of true Christians had been wrought by 
Christ. She deluded a large number of followers 
into the expectation, first, of her repeating in her 
own person the sufferings of Christ, and secondly, 
of her resurrection and return to them after her 
death. "When that death occurred, without any 
remarkable circumstances, they still paid her the 
highest veneration, and built her a magnificent 
tomb. Her most notorious followers were a man 
named Andrew and a nun named Mafreda. 
I he latter she appuinted to be her vicegerent, a 
female pope to represent her as the Roman 
Pontiffs represent St. Peter. Some years after 
the death of Wilhelmina some of her fanatic 
followers were discovered by the Inquisition, and 
burned as heretics. The tomb of the impostor 
herself was destroyed, her dead body treated in 
the same manner as her living followers, and 
about the year 1300 the sect became extinct. 
[Mura tori, Antiq. Itnl. Med. AEv. v. 01.] 

A\ ILLMITzE. A name sometimes given to 
the Bohemian Brethren. Thus Camerarius 
writes : . . . in oppidis autem Bohemicis cum 

aliis turn A\ ilemii et Boleslavim frequentior fuit 
i-tiusmodi caffus, unde et Wilcmita) et Boles- 
lavienses Fratrcs sunt nominati.” [Camerarius, 
Hid. nnrr. dr Fratr. etc. 9.1 
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WI 1 KIXSOAs IAXS. A sect of the Brown- 
ists, followers of a preacher named Wilkinson, 
“ whose disciples in a short time grew so strong 
in the spirit that they stoutly affirmed that they 
were Apostles, as Peter and Paul, and the rest; 
and therefore they deny communion with all 
others that will not give them that title.” 
[Pagitt’s Ilcresioyraplnj , p. 87, cd. IG62.] 

WILKINSO-NIANS. An obscure sect of 
American fanatics, followers of an impostor named 
Jemima Wilkinson, who formed a settlement 
which she called the “ Xcw Jerusalem ” between 
Geneva Lake and Crooked Lake, in Yates County, 
New York, at the close of the last century. This 
woman was originally a Quakeress, being born 
at Rhode Island in the year 1753, and living 
until 1819. When she was about twenty-five 
years old, she collected a few followers around 
her, to whom she gave the name of “ Universal 
Friends,” her special claims being that she had 
been raised from the dead — having been for some 
time in a trance — that she eould work miracles, 
that she could prophesy, and that she had attained 
perfection. In developing the latter claim, Je- 
mima Wilkinson anticipated the English fanatie 
Prinee [Princeites], pretending to be a Divine 
Person by whom the Millennium was to be estab- 
lished, appointing two “ witnesses,” and living 
with her proselytes .in a luxurious house. On 
one occasion she declared her intention of walk- 
ing across Seneea Lake ; but when all the pre- 
parations were made she inquired of her followers 
whether they had faith to believe in her power 
of doing so, and on their replying in the affirma- 
tive, declared that it was not, under the circum- 
stances, necessary for her to perform the miracle. 

WJETKAERS. An insignificant branch of 
Russian dissenters, who during a time of per- 
secution [e. a.d. 1730] took refuge in the islands 
of Wjetka, in a small river between Russia and 
Roland, whence their name. Here they formed 
a separate community and built two monasteries, 
from which fifty years later some of them migrated 
to Poland and built a church and eonvent at 
Tsehernoboltz. They originally separated from 
the PopoFTseniNS, the chief distinction of Tscher- 
noboltzi or Wjetkaers being that they refuse to 
take oaths, and will not offer prayer for the Em- 
peror. 

WOLFF. [Rationalists.] 

WROEITES, [Christian Israelites.] 
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XABATATI. The Latin name used by Medi- 
aeval writers for the Sabotiers. [Ebrard. contr. 
Valdeus. in Blhl. Max . Lugd. xxiv. 1572,] 
XENAIANS. A Monophysite sect which 
neld a middle line between the Apiithartodocet^: 
and the Piithartolatr.e, maintaining that Christ 
truly became man, with the same capacities for 
suffering and the same human sensations as men 
in general, but that He did so of His own free 
will and choice, and not by the physical neces- 
sity of His human nature. This opinion origi- 
nated with Xenaias of Tahal in Persia [a.d. 488- 
518], who, after vigorously opposing the Nestor- 
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ianism which was spreading in that country, was 
made Bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, by Peter 
Mongus, the Monophysite Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. Oil becoming bishop, the name of 
Xenaias was changed to Pliiloxenus, and this 
latter name is associated with the Syriac version 
of the New Testament known as the Philoxenian 
version, and which was made by a priest named 
Polycarp under his direction. The Xenaian 
party was strongly opposed, in common with the 
other Monophysites, by Flavian, the patriarch 
who succeeded Peter the Fuller. [Assemann. 
Biblioth. Orient, ii. 22.] 
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YEDINOVERTZI. A name signifying “Co- 
religionists,” which was given to some members of 
the Russian sect of the Starovertzi in the reign 
of the Emperor Alexander [a.d. 1801-1825], when 
strong hopes were entertained of regaining them 
to the orthodox communion. They assume for 
themselves the name of Blagoslovenni, or “The 
Messed.” 

YEZEEDEES, or YEZIDIS. An ancient 
sect of unknown origin forming a tribe with a 
distinct nationality in the neighbourhood of 
Mosul. This obscure race appears to be a relic 
of the ancient Ohaldmans ; and it is not impro- 
bable that their religion is formed from an early 
acquaintance with Christianity in an imperfect or 
a Gnostic form, being first grafted on the Chal- 
deean superstitions and then adulterated by 
contact with Mahometanism. They profess to 
take their name from Azad, the ancient name for 
God in the Yezeedee dialect. “ We are Yezee- 
dees,” they say, “ that is, worshippers of God.” 

The creed and devotional system of the sect is 
still but obscurely known, though some informa- 
tion was obtained upon the subject by Layard 
during the progress of bis researches at Nineveh, 
and by 1 badger during liis mission to the Nestor- 
ians. They believe in One Supreme God, re- 
specting Whom they observe great reserve and 
1 lystery. They also believe Satan to be the chief 
of the angelic host, suffering punishment indeed 
at present for disobedience and rebellion, but 
still all-powerful, and eventually to be restored 
to bis original position. Hence they bold the 
theory attributed to the sect called Satanians 
(being perhaps those who were intended to be 
designated by that name), namely, that the Evil 
( hie is to be propitiated botli on account of bis 
] resent power to do barm and also of bis future 
power to do good. This leads them to curious 
siqmvtitions, which have made it to be believed 
that they are devil-worshippers. “ They cannot 
bear to speak of Satan,” says Niebuhr, “nor 
even to hear his name mentioned. When the 
\ esidiens come to Mosul, they are not appre- 
hended by the magistrate, although known, but 
the people often endeavour to tiick them; for 
when these poor \ esidiens come to sell their eggs 
or butter, the purchasers contrive first to get 
their articles into their possession, and then begin 
littering a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan with a view to lower their price; upon 


which the Yesidiens are content to leave their 
goods at a loss rather than be the witnesses of 
such contemptuous language about the Devil ” 
[Niebuhr’s Voyage en Arable, ii. 279]. Layard 
also monitions how nearly be bad lost the good- 
will of the heads of the tribe by suddenly begin- 
ning the word “ Sheitan ” in speaking of a mis- 
chievous boy who was placing his own life in 
danger. 

But the creed of the Yezeedees is by no means 
contained in these two tenets alone. They believe 
in the existence of seven archangels, originally 
next in order to Satan, and these they know by 
the ancient Jewish names as Gabriel, Michael, 
Raphael, Azrael, Dedrael, Azraphel, and Shem- 
keel. They also believe Christ to have been an 
angelic being, assigning to Him, perhaps, a similar 
position to that occupied by Him in the Gnostic 
systems, one parallel and opposed to that of 
Satan. A similar Gnostic association is shewn by 
the way in which they recognise the Incarnation: 
for while they confess that Christ took the form 
of man on earth, and ascended again to Heaven, 
and that He will come again to establish a new 
kingdom, they do not acknowledge that He died 
upon the cross. The further corruption of their 
imperfect Christianity by Mahometanism, is shewn 
by their expectation that at Christ’s Second Ad- 
vent He will be accompanied by Imaum Melidi. 
While, also, they receive the Old Testament with 
reverence and faith, they place the New Testa- 
ment and the Koran on an equal footing as sacred 
books not to be rejected. 

The Yezeedees are strict in requiring all their 
children to he baptized within seven days of 
their birth, hut with what kind of rite is not 
known. They also allow circumcision to be used, 
hut it is supposed that this custom is only a con- 
cession to the Mahometans, for the sake of ward- 
ing off the danger of persecution. They keep a 
fast of forty days in spring, which seems to he 
the Christian Lent and not the Mahometan Ra- 
madan. They likewise adopt the Christian rule 
of monogamy and divorce, the latter being only 
permitted in cases of adultery, and the divorced 
wife not being allowed to marry again. Their 
ministry consists of four orders, [1] Pirs or Saints, 
who are supposed by them to have the power of 
working miracles, and probably represent Apostles; 
[2] Sheikhs, of whom one is the head of the tribe, 
and who aie probably representatives of the epis- 
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copal order; [3] Cawals, who arc their ordinary 
priesthood ; and [4] Fakirs, who are practically 
deacons, engaged in the inferior ministrations of 
their services. All these belong to one family, 
and the ordinary rule is that they shall not marry 
beyond the bounds of that family. 

Some insight into the devotional customs of 
the Yezeedees was obtained by an East Indian 
chaplain named George Percy Badger, who, with 
his wife and sister, lived for several months in 
their neighbourhood. Their principal temple or 
church is named Sheikh Adi, and is situated in 
the hills about twenty miles north of Mosul 
and Nineveh. This consists of an oblong build- 
ing divided into three principal parts, which 
bear much resemblance to the narthex or porch, 
the nave, and the chancel of an Eastern church. 
The two latter are divided into two aisles by a 
central arcade, and there is a third enclosed aisle 
on the north of the nave. There is a lavatory 
of running water in the porch, and another, fed 
by the same stream, in the nave, but there does 
not appear to be any altar, unless the tomb or 
shrine of Shaikh Adi (which was supposed by 
Mr. Badger to be a name of the Deity) is used as 
such, this shrine being in the northern aisle or 
enclosed chapel. The Christians of the neigh- 
bourhood believe that the temple of Sheikh Adi 
was originally a church, and dedicated in the 
name of Mar Addai or Thaddceus, one of the 
seventy evangelists, whose name is reverenced 
as the apostle of the district around. 

Their worship of the Supreme God consists of 
two kinds, direct and indirect. The former is 
confined to a few hymns, which are handed down 
traditionally among the Cawals, and which are 
chanted at their principal festivals to the sound 
of llutes and tambourines. Of these festivals the 
two most important ones in the year are pilgrim- 
ages to Sheikh Adi, where they celebrate their 
religious rites with great rejoicing and festivity. 
Their “ indirect worship” of the Deity is a kind 
of adoration of the sun, which consists of the 
ceremony of kissing its rays upon the ground as 
soon as they touch their feet in the early morning. 
They also hold fire and light in great reverence, 


will never spit into a lire, and often bathe their 
hands in a ilame, passing them over their faces 
afterwards, as Christians do with the smoke of in- 
cense. Fountains and springs are also held sacred 
by them, and often have Lamps burning by them 
at night as a mark of reverence. They appear to 
have no liturgy, and to use prayer very little, if 
at all, thus presenting a great contrast both to the 
Eastern Christians and to the Mahometans. 

On New Year’s Day the Yezeedees keep a 
festival which is believed to be one held in pro- 
pitiation of Satan. No authentic information has 
been obtained as to the religious observances 
which are used on this occasion, but they are 
closely associated with some mysterious sacred 
image to which they give the name (at least when 
speaking of it to strangers) of Melek Taoos, or 
King Peacock. After much importunity and 
several decided refusals, Mrs. Badger was shewn 
a lamp with a bird surmounting two seven-wicked 
burners, which she was told was the Melek Taoos : 
but although this was believed by her, it seems 
very probable, from the readiness with which she 
was at last permitted to examine it, that this was 
some kind of ritual lamp exhibited to her to pre- 
vent further importunity by satisfying her curi- 
osity. The mystery of their special symbol must 
be regarded as still unknown. 

In the last century Father Besson, a Jesuit 
missionary in Mesopotamia, sent some of his 
staff to the Yezeedees to attempt their conver- 
sion ; but the missionaries “ returned after having 
shaken off the dust from their feet,” convinced 
that they adored the author of all evil [Leif ns 
Edificantes et Curieuses , i. 135, iii. 462]. Mr. 
Badger’s opinion of them was that they are 
ignorant to a proverb, and entertain the strongest 
prejudices against learning of every kind, that 
they are neither communicative nor frank respect- 
ing their own religion, and that they are perfectly 
indifferent about any communication which may 
be made to them respecting the doctrines of 
Christianity. [Bayard’s Nineveh and its Re- 
mains , i. 269. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon , 
92. Badger’s Ncsiorians and their Ritual , i. 
105-134.] 
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ZAIUAXS. [Magians.] 

ZACC1LEANS. A local name for the Gnos- 
tics, mentioned bv Epiphanius, but without adding 
where they were so called. [Epiplian. Ilccrtts. 
xxvi. 3.] 

ZAXZA LI A NS. [Jacobites.] 

XF.LA XTES. [Spirituals.] 

ZELUTTE. A name given to a sect of the 
Essenes, on account of their zeal in making con- 
verts. For their cruelty in killing those who 
refused to he circumcised, they were also called 
Sicarii, or Assassins, [llippol. Ref at. Harr. ix. 
21 .) 

• Z1XZEXDOKF. The chief founder of the 
Herrnhuters. or Moravia xs. 

ZOA BITES. An obscure sect of American 
Lutherans, settled in Tuscarawas. 

ZOHABITES. A modern Jewish sect, so 
called from the Cabbalistic book Zohar, which they 
hold in great veneration. They hold a form of 
doctrine which bears some resemblance to Christi- 
anity, acknowledging a Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead under the Name Elohim, considering 
the creation of Adam to have been an Incarnation 
of the Divine Nature, and looking for a future 
similar Incarnation in the person of a Messiah 
who will be the Saviour of Gentiles as well as 
Jews. ' j ho Zoharites may be considered as repre- 
senting a phase of Judaism not uncommon in 
Christian ages, which rebels against a system that 
is manifestly effete, and yet declines to accept 
the true statement of that central fact of Christi- 
anity which has made it so. 

Z(J It ( ) A ST It 1 A X S. [Pars ees. ] 

ZW EsTlilOXES. [ScinvESTRioxKS. Lul- 
lakds.] 

ZA ICKAU PBOP1IETS. Fanatic followers 
of Luther [a.t>. L>21], who believed themselves 
t<> he the subjects of immediate inspiration. The 
leaders of the party were Nicholas Stork, a 
v (avor of Zwickau, Mark Thomas, of the same 
tr»de and place, Mark Stiihnor, who liad been a 
Diident at \\ itti-nberg, and 1 hennas Muiizer, Lu- 
tfrian pastor of Zwickau, and subsequently tlie 
i* hcl chief ut t lie Anabaptist rebellion. These fana- 
tics rejected t lie Bible, considered human learning 
as a hindrance to religion [Ablcfjiariaxs], and 
predicted the overthrow of the existing govern- 
ments to make way fur the millennial reign of the 
Saints, that is of themselves. Stork declared that 
the angel Gabriel had appeared to him in a vision, 


saying to him, “ Thou shalt sit on my throne;” 
and in anticipation of the new kingdom the pro- 
phets chose from the number of their followers 
twelve apostles and seventy evangelists. The 
labouring classes and the tradespeople eagerly fell 
in with the profane delusion; but when open 
sedition began to make itself known, the magis- 
trates drove the leaders out of Zwickau and its 
neighbourhood. The name then merged in that 
of Axa baptists. 

ZW1XG LEAN'S. A name given to the early 
Swiss Protestants from their leader Zwingli. It 
is also used as a controversial designation for 
those who hold Zwingli’s extreme view respect- 
ing the mere memorial character of the Eucharist. 

Ulrich Zwingli [a.d. 1484-1531] was the son 
of a yeoman at Wildhaus, in the Alpine valley 
of the Toggenburg, and was educated at Basle, 
Berne, and Vienna, in the former of which towns 
lie afterwards became master of the school of St. 
Martin. In 1507 lie was ordained priest, and 
continued for ten years to be parish priest of 
Glarus, in the diocese of Constance ; but was 
engaged in 1512 and 1515 as an officer among 
the Papal troops which were contending against 
France, being present at the fatal battle of Marig- 
nano in the latter year, when the Swiss were 
fighting as mercenaries on both sides. In 1510 
he was appointed chaplain (Accolitus Capellanus) 
to Pope Leo. X. and a preacher in the Cathedral 
of Zurich. There, in the early months of 1519, 
he was stirred up to oppose some of the corruptions 
of the day by the sale of indulgences, against 
which lie preached with all his power. This led 
to his being accused of Lutlioranism, and lie was 
attacked both by the monks and secular canons 
of Zurich. Being thus brought into controversy 
with the other clergy of the city, and ultimately 
with the Bishop of Constance, Zwingli resigned 
a pension which be had for many years received 
from the Pope, and entered the lists as a Beformer, 
not resting until be bad alienated the Canton of 
Zurich and a large part of Switzerland entirely 
from the See of Borne. 

Zwingli liad procured the- civil abolition of 
clerical celibacy in 1522, and in 1524 he himself 
married. During the following years be held 
much bitter controversy with Luther on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist, the climax of their quarrel 
being readied at the well-known Conference of 
Marburg in 1529. In 1531 a war broke out 
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between the Protestant and the Catholic Cantons 
of Switzerland, and Zwingli’s nnpricstly thirst 
for battle again leading him to the field, he was 
hilled at Cappel on October 9th of that year. 

The theology of Zwingli may he called that of 
the ‘ ‘ extreme left” among the various schools 
into which the Continental Reformers were di- 
vided, and is of interest as having influenced the 
Puritans considerably, until Zwingli was over- 
shadowed by Calvin in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It may be viewed chiefly with refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the Priesthood and the 
Sacraments. 

Zwingli’s innovations respecting the ministerial 
office began, as did those of Luther, with the prin- 
ciple that every one, in virtue of the priesthood 
common to all Christians, is at liberty to preach, 
preaching being the chief function of the ministry ; 
but the irregularities of the Anabaptists compelled 
him to have recourse to some form of mission 
from the Church. In the Archeteles, a.d. 1522, 
the former principle is announced thus: “Xon 
unius aut alterius de Scripturre locis pronunciare 
sed omnium qui Christo crcdunt” [Zwingli’s 
Works, i. p. 143]. In the Ecclesiastes , a.d. 1525, 
he lays down the necessity of a call to the minis- 
try [ibid. ii. 52], notices three modes of election 
named in Scripture [ibid. 53, b.], and states it to 
be fitting that the election rest with the body of the 
faithful advised by learned men [ibid. 54]. All 
notion of priesthood or holy orders he rejected. 
“ Ordo saccr, quern perhibent animte characterem 
quendam, velut ungue, infligere, humanum fig- 
mentum est. Eunctio est, non dignitas, epis- 
copatus, hoc est, verbi ministerium. Qui ergo 
administrat verbum, Episcopus est” [de Vera et 
Falsa Red. ii. 217, b.]. The Basle Confession 
places the election in the ministers and church 
deputies, and mentions imposition of hands : 
“ Quse cum vera Dei electio sit, ecclesise suffragio, 
et manuum sacerdotis impositione, recte compro- 
batur” [Syll. Con. p. 10G]. The Helvetic Confes- 
sion decrees that ministers be called by an ecclesi- 
astical and lawful election, either by the church 
or the deputies of the church [ibid. 68] : it ad- 
heres strictly to the Zwinglian principle that all 
ministers have one and the same power and 
function [ibid. 71]; but it deserts Zwingli in 
assigning them some power of governing [ibid. 
71], and in vesting in them the power of excom- 
munication [ibid. 73]. The Liturgy has nothing 
whatever in place of an Ordinal. 

With perfect consistency, Zwingli held the 
exercise of the Keys to be nothing more than the 
general preaching of the Gospel. He writes, 
“ Claves sunt pascere ; pascere vero est evan- 
gelium adferre, cui qui crediderit salvus est, 
solutus est ; qui non crediderit, condemnatus 
est, ligatus est” [de Ver. et F. Relig . ii. 19G, b.]. 
His magisterial excommunication was only an 
external not a spiritual sentence [ibid. ii. p. 232]. 
The Helvetic Confession gives the same account 
of the power of the Keys, and the excommunica- 
tion which it restores to the ministers still belongs 
therefore only to the “forum externum,” not to 
the “forum conseientice.” 
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When we turn to the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, we find that the current notion of 
Zwingli’s teaching does not do him justice. It 
is too favourable. It does not recognise the entire 
bareness and coldness of the signs to which he 
reduces the Sacraments, but attributes to his 
teaching something of the warmth which Calvin 
threw around them. Sacraments are mere signs 
of initiation, or of pledging of continuance : they 
confer no grace; they minister no faith ; the} r do 
not free the conscience ; they arc not even pledges 
of grace. Every spiritual efficacy which has been 
rightly or wrongly attributed to them is denied. 
“ Sunt ergo sacramenta signa vel ceremoniie, pace 
tamen omnium dicam, sive neotericorum, sive 
veterum, quibus se homo Ecclcsim probat aut 
candidatum aut militem esse Christi : redduntque 
Ecclesiam totam potius certiorem de tua fide quam 
tc” [ii. 19S, b.]. Baptism does not make sons of 
God, but those who are already sons of God 
receive a token of sonship [ii. 477]. It does not 


take away sin [p. 121, b. 
and His Apostles was f 


The baptism of Christ 
le same as the baptism 


of John [p. 68]. In the same way the Holy 
Eucharist is spoken of. . It will be sufficient to 
quote one passage : “ Hoc est, idest significat, 
Corpus Meum. Quod perinde est, ac si qum 
matrona eonjugis sui annulum ab hoc ipsi relic- 
turn monstrans, En conjux hie meus est, dicat” 
[ii. p. 293]. 

But articles of faith are weak compared with 
liturgical forms, and we must turn to the Zurich 
forms. The form of Baptism given in Zwingli’s 
works [ii. 98] has a prayer for the infant that 
God would give him the light of faith, that he 
may be incorporated into Christ, buried with 
Him, etc. This refers all to a faith to be given 
to the child as he grows up to a capacity of faith. 
The form has not a word, either in prayer or in 
declaration, of remission of sins or of regeneration. 
The Liturgia Tigurina has the same prayer, and 
reads the same gospel from St. Mark. It adds 
the Creed, recited to the sureties as the belief in 
which the child is to be brought up, and the 
minister addresses the sureties : “We will bring 
unto the Saviour this child as far as it lieth in 
our power ; that is, through Baptism we will 
receive him into His Church, and give him the 
earnest of the covenant and of The people of God.” 
The words “earnest of the covenant” will bear a 
catholic meaning, but with Zwinglian teaching 
that meaning could not be given them. 

The form of administration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the “Liturgy” is the same as that in 
Zwingli’s Works , ii. 563, b. One difference in 
a rubric will be noticed presently. It will be 
sufficient to notice in this form how carefully 
the recital of the w r ords of institution is divested 
of the significance which it bears in a true Liturgy. 
These words are not embodied in a prayer, but 
recited as a lesson to the public. The reception 
commences before the words are uttered: — 

“ Antistes. Hear now icith devotion and faith , 
etc. Jesus, on the night, etc., brake it — the 
Antistes , thus speaking , takefh the bread out of the 
plate , breaketh it, and eateth a morsel of it, and 
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the rest he tj teeth to the first archdeacon, who 
reaclieth the. same to the other ministers stamina/ 
about the Tnhte — ami said, etc., gave it to them 
saying — then the A ntistes taketh a cup , and hav- 
vttj drunk some o f it , he reaclieth it , etc. — Drink 
ye all of it, etc.” 

In short, the whole service is adapted to the 
doctrine of sacraments which has been stated. 
The diilereiico found in one rubric is this. 
Zwingli describes the opening sermon, “Praxli- 
catur satis longo sermone beneficium Dei quod 
nobis per filinm suuin impendit, et trahitur 
populus ad ejns rei cognitionem et gratiarum 
actionem.” The “ Liturgy” directs the preacher 
to shew “ how the Flesh and Flood of the Son of 
Man arc verily eaten and drunk to everlasting 
life — how the Lord hath established this testa- 
ment and ordinance to receive llis heavenly 
gifts,” etc. That is, the teaching of Bullinger or 
Calvin found its way into the rubric, and was 
ordered for the sermon, but did not penetrate the 
form itself. We may probably conclude that the 
amendment was only in the leaders. 

After this review, we may define Zwinglianism 
to be that system which turns the Church into a 
spiritual republic, without a priesthood and with- 
out sacraments. 

It was this Swiss theology as modified by Bul- 
linger that found advocates in England. Hooper, 
who left England for Zurich a.d. 1539, on the 
passing of the Six Articles Act, was a faithful fol- 
lower of Bullinger. Peter Martyr, a Lasco, Dry- 
ander, Ochino, were on the same side, and with 
them acted most of the party of Marian exiles, 
who had been received with much hospitality at 
628 
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Zurich. Bullinger’s works had a wide circulation 
in England, and the Decades were recommended 
to unlicensed curates under the degree of M.A. 
by the Canterbury Convocation of 1586. 

It is worth while, in the last place, to notico 
the name which Luther gives the Zwinglians. Ho 
calles them “Suermeri,” fanatics. Luther’s calling 
of names is often only railing, but in this case a 
sound and true principle is involved in the name. 
It might seem that fanaticism was the last thing 
to be attributed to a cold meagre teaching of a 
bare sign and untrue figure ; and the doctors of 
this school boast that they give a plain, intelligible 
account of the sacrament, free from mysticism. 
Their account is no doubt plain and intelligible, 
for they reduce the sacrament to a mere piece of 
“ memoria technica,” and divest it of all mystery. 
It follows that the only emotion which can bo 
connected with such a bare sign is the purely 
human emotion which naturally arises when men 
act together in numbers. This is the very principle 
of the kind of fanaticism (Schwarmerei) which 
Luther attributed to them. It is in our nature 
that an emotion is intensified when we find it 
shared by others, and this principle enters into all 
acts of public worship. When there is an innate 
power in the ordinance celebrated the working of 
the principle is healthy and good. When there 
is no such innate power the working of the prin- 
ciple is fanaticism. A Zwinglian or Hoadleian 
commemoration, not having the inherent life 
of a Sacrament, depends upon merely human 
emotion for any warmth or power it may appear 
to possess. 
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the Eastern and Western, on the 
Church, 554 
Eueratitcs, 43 

Eneratites, Saceophori a party among - 
the, 514 

Eneratites, use of water for the Holy 
Eucharist by, 213 

“ Encyclical Letter to the Easterns” 
of Pope Pius 1 V., 555 
Encyclopedists, 222, 437 
Encyclic, the, against Arius, 46 
Endowments of the Church of Eng- 
land before the Keformation, 
375, n. 

England, Tlieistic worship in, 574 
England, the first Mormon mission 
to, 347 

England, Calvin’s influence in, 97 
England, Church of, separation of the 
Puritans from, 456 
Enthusiasts, the, G 
Eonians and the Tanchelmians, 590 
Epnphroditus, Pannes disciple of, 57 
Ephesus, Council of, 517, n. 

Ephesus, final condemnation of Pe- 
lagius by the third General Council 
of, 417 

Ephesus, Council of, refusal of Xes- 
torius to attend the, 3G9 
Ephesus, General Council of, CVles- 
tins condemned by, 104 
Ephesus, General Council of, 3 
Ephesus, Council of, 7 
Ephraem Cyrus and llarmonius, 
ISO 

Ephrata, Tunker settlement at, G02 
Epiphanes, son of Carpocrates, 102, 
147 

Epiphanes and Eneratites, 143 
Epiphanius on Kabellianism, 513 
Kpiphanius on the Quartodccimans, 
4G9 

Epiphanius on the Sampsarans, 517 
Epiphanius on the ophites, 395 
Epiphanius on the Origenists, 398 
Epiphanius on the Pneumatomachi, 
435 

Kpiphanius on Lucian, *262 
Epiphanius on the Xazarencs and 
Xazaneans, 3G1 

Epiphanius on Jewish sects, 210 
Epiphanius on the Caiiiites, 94 
Epiphanius on Cerinthians, 10G 
Epiphanius on Claudius, 108 
Epiphanius on the Simonian^, 562 
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Epiphanius on alleged mutilations of 
New Testament by Mareion, 297 
Epiphanius on the JMareionites, 298 
Kpiphanius on Coddiani, 109 
Epiphanius on Collyridians, 111 
Kpiphanius on the Meletian Schism, 
306 

Epiphiinius on Uicrax, 192 
Epiphanius, works of, on heresy, 135 
Epiphanius on llermogenes, 190 
Epiphanius on Seorpiani, 111 
Epiphanius on Demas, 122 
Kpiphanius on the Adamites, 5 
Epiphanius on Aeriau doctrine of 
fasting, 12 

Epiphanius on the Alogi, 22, 24 
Epiphanius on AntidicomavianitfcS,31, 

Epiphanius on Angclici, 27 
Epiphanius on Basilidians, 68 
Epiphanius on Appollinarians, 41 
Epiphanius on Apotactics, 43 
Epiphanius on Elehasaites, 141, 142 
Epiphanius on the Symmachians, 
585 

Epipliauius on Eupheuiites, 152 
Epiphanius on Eneratites and Ca- 
thari, 144 

Epiphanius on Encratitism, 144 
Episcopacy denied by Aerius, 11 
Episcopacy, Bill for the abolition of, 
460 

Episcopacy, Latitudinarian views of, 
259 

Episcopate restored in Scotland, 544 
Episcopate reinstated in Scotland by 
Charles II., 54G 

Episcopate overthrown in Scotland, 
54G 

Episcopius, Simon, leader of Armin- 
ians, 52 

Episcopius, influence of, on English 
theology, 201 

Episcopius, Arminianism of, 202 
Erasmus and Luther, controversy be- 
tween, respecting Predestinarian- 
ism, 442 

Erasmus, Luther’s quarrel with, 266 
Erfurt, religious life of Luther at, 
264 

Erigena, John Scotus, 525' 

Erigena, Pantheism restored by, 401 
Erigena, Radbertns opposed by, 410 
Erigena and Gottsehalk, 441 
Erigena, John Scotus, works of Di- 
onysius translated by, 356 
Erklarung, the, by Dr. Dbllingcr, 
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Erskine, Ralph and Ebenezcr, 165 
Esaianite Acephali, the, 3 
Essays and Beviews, the, and the 
Broad Church party, 85 
Essays ami lie views, condemnation 
^ of the, 86 

Kssene Christians, 139 
Essencs and Pharisees, 425 
Essenes and Ossenes, 39S 
Essencs, difference between the Samp- 
sa?ans and the, 517 
Essencs and JosephisLe, 212 
Essenrs, Contemplative, 148 
Kssenes, Practical, 148 
Essonc, Council of, 13 
Ethics, Spinoza’s, 574 
Eucharist, the, celebration of, oil the 
White Mountain in Bohemia, 210 
Eucharist, Doctrine of Paseluisius 
Kadbertus respecting, 409 
Eucharist, Augsburg Confession on, 
448 


Eucharist, Seliwcnckfeld’s theory of 
the, 547 

Eucharist, Semidalitc consecration 
of, 551 

Eucharist, Moravian doctrine of the, 
342 

Eucharist, Hoadly’s doctrine on the, 
201 

Eucharist, Zwingli on the, 627 
Eucharist, Waideusian doctrine re- 
specting, 617 

Euchites, Enphemites identical with, 
152 

Eulogius of Alexander an d Agnoetce, 4 1 
Eunomians, Aetians commonly so 
called, 12 

Eunomius on the doctrine of the 
Anomceans, 28 

Eunomians and Exotians, 155 
Eunomius, treatise of, on Aetianism, 
12 

Enphemites, [Hypsistarians allied to 
the, 214 

Euphrates, the Ophites founded by, 395 
Euphrates and Peratre, 152 
Eusebins and Arianism, 46 
Eusebius of Caesarea, formula of, 47 
Eusebius on the Origenists, 398 
Eusebius on the Nieolaitanes, 373 
Eusebius on decline of Novatian 
party, 337 

Eusebius on Blastus, 73 
Eusebius on Beryllus, 73, n. 

Eusebius on the Montanist ecstasies, 
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Eusebius on Gortliceans, 178 
Eusebius on Nicene Council, 46 
Eusebius on Elehasaites, 141 
Eusebius on False Christs, 157 
Eusebius on Artemonites, 54 
Eusebius on Tatian, 591 
Eusebius on the Symmachians, 585 
Eusebius of Xicomedia shelters Arius, 
46 

Eusebians, Council of, 48 
Eustathius of Antioch accused of 
heresy, 47 

Eustathians, conflict of, with the Me- 
letians, 307 

Euthymiusj Zygabenus against the 
Bogomilians, 74 
Eutyehians, heresy of the, 190 
Evangelicals, the, 257, 259 
Evangelicals and Methodists, 260 
Evangelicals and Dissenters, 260 
Evangelicals, good influence of, 261 
Evangelicals, neglect of education bv, 
261 

Evans, work of, on heresies, 187 
Evaristus and Xovatian, 384, n. 

Evil, Zoroaster’s doctrine of the 
source of, 407 

Evil, Neo-Platonist teaching respect- 
ing, 368 

“ Execution of Justice” in England, 
500, n. 

Exorcism, retention of, in Baptism, 
58S, n. 

Exucontians, 23 

Fabian, Xovatian ordained priest by, 
3S4 

Fabrieius and tlie Alogi, 23 
Fabricius on Helix, 181 
Familists, 85 
Familists, French, 222 
Familists and Libertines, 252 
Familists and Ranters, 476 
Faugere, fragment of Pascal re- 
covered by, 358, n. 
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Faraday and the San deman i ail s, 518 
Farel and Calvin, 96 
Faser, leader of Circumcellions, 108 
Fasting, Montanist laws on, 339 
Fatalism and Monadology, 252 
Fathers and the School of Antioch, 
35 

Fathers on the Millennium, 329 
Fatrah, the, 272, n. 

Fans tus, 552 
Feake, 160 

Felicissimus, appointment ofbyNo- 
vatus, 383 

Felicissimus, condemnation of, by 
North- African Synod, 383 
Felix, Bishop of Urgel, and Adop- 
tionism, 9 

Felix abjures Adoption ism, 10 
Fenelon complained of by JBossuet, 
358 

Fenelon and the Quietists, 474 
Feodorus, leader of the Fomerane, 
436 

Ferdinand, Bohemian Confession 
presented to, 450 

Ferdinand, Diet at Augsburg under, 
269 

Feticliism and Pantheism, 400 
Fichte and Kant, 524 
Fichte, subjective system of, 403 
“Filioque,” Greek Church and the, 
555 

“ Filioque,” insertion of the, in the 
Creed, 554 

“ Filioque,” recognition of, by the 
Polish Bishops, 605 
Fire as the originating principle of 
creation, 560 

Firmilian and Paul of Samosata, 
516 

Fitz, Bicliard, and the early Inde- 
pendents, 222 

Fitz, Bichard, imprisonment of, 456 
“ Five Articles of Perth,” 545 
Flacius, Matthias, 589 
Flacius Illyricus, leader of the Anti- 
Adiaphorists, 6 

Flanders, Belgian Confession ap- 
proved by the Synod of, 450 
Flavian and Eutyclies, 154 
Flavian, murder of, 69 
Flay, Injunction of the Abbot of, 
on Sabbath, 509 
Flemings, the, 312, 602 
Flemings and Frieslanders, 170 
Flemings and Free-will Baptists, 168 
Flemings, the, and the “Ornish 
Church,” 395 

Fletcher, Jean, Vicar of Madeley, 205 
Florence, Council of, 605 
Florence, Neo-Platonism at, 367 
Florinians and Milites, 327 
Fordoun, John of, on the Culdees, 
119 

“ Formula of Concord,” the, 603 
Fortunatus, consecration of, 383 
Fox, George, and the Quakers, 465 
Fragments, the Wolfcnbiittel, 482 
France, Atheism in, 56 
France, Scepticism in, 519 
France, Theistic worship in, 594 
France, Quietism in, 473 
Franciscan Order, rise of, 533 
Frankfort, Council of, 218, 616 
Frankfort, Council of, on Adoption- 
ism, 8, n. 

Frankfort, Council of, Adoptionism 
condemned by, 10 

Frankfort, Council of, on Image- 
worship, 220 
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Frankfort, Spener’s arrival at, 429 
Fraternity, Uutsian, the,- 213 
Fraticclli, 69, 592 
Fraticelli and Bizoehi, 73 
Fraticclli and Hermann Pongilupus, 
436 

Fraticelli, the, and Mysticism, 357 
Fraticelli and the Petro-Johannites, 
423 

Free Kirk, the, 546 
Free Spirit, Brethren of the, 222, 602, 
164 

Free Spirit, Brethren of, and the 
Friends of God, 169 
Free Spirit, Brethren of the, and 
Libertines, 252 
Freethinkers, 480 
Freethinkers, English, 478 
Freethinkers and Necessitarians, 
365 

Free-will, Augustinian theory of, 
420 

Free-wdll, assertion of the complete, 
by Pelagians, 419 

Free-will Baptists and General Pro- 
visioners, 171 

French Prophets, the, the gift of 
unknown tongues claimed by, 
229, n. 

French nationalists, 487 
Friars, Wickliffe and the Mendicant, 
253 

“Friends of the Church,” Associa- 
tion of, 196 

Friends of God, the, 313 
Friends, Society of, 565 
Friends, Universal, 609 
Friuli, condemnation of Adoption- 
ism at, 10 

Fulda, German pastoral issued from, 
390 

Fulgentius, 552 

Fuller on John Trask’s preaching, 
598 

Fuller on Familists and Enthusiasts, 
147 

Fullo, Peter, and Eutychianism, 155 
Gabalum, 158 

Gadderar, Bishop, and the Usages, 
610 

Gaianites, the, 334 
Galenists, 43 

Gangra, Council of, Eustathius de- 
posed by, 153 
Gangra, Council of, 144 
Gardner’s Faiths of the World, 188 
Gardiner, Bp., exculpation of, 493, n. 
Gaunt, John of, and Wickliffe, 253 
Gelasius, Letters of, to Honorius re- 
specting Pelagians, 417 
Gelasius, Lucian condemned by, 262 
Gelasius, Nestorius condemned by, 
370 

Genistae, 241 

“General Assembly,” the, on the 
office of Bishops, 543 
Geueva, Italian Antitrinitarians at, 
37 

Gennadius, 552 

Gennadius and Beryllus, 73, n. 
Gennadius on-Helvidius, 182 
Genseric, CireumeeHions assist, 108 
Gentilis, John Valentine, beheading 
of, 557, n. 

Gentilis, Valentinus, history of, 37 
Gentilly, Assembly at, 220 
Gerando, De, division of the Platonic 
school by, 433 

Gerhard’s “Everlasting Gospel,” 241 


Gerhard, J., writings of, 360 
Gerhard, Paul, and the Syneretists, 
588 

German Theology, influence of, 359 
Gennanus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, deposed by Leo, 217 
Germany, Critical school of, 483 
Gerson on Amaurism, 401 
Cervaise, Life of Abbot Joachim by, 
242 

Gib, John, and the Sweet Singers, 
584 

Gibbon on Image-worship, 221 
Giles the Singer, 308 
Gillespie of Oarnock, 165 
Giovanne di Fidanza, or St. Bona- 
ventura, 536 

Giordano Bruno, the system of, 402 
Glassites and Sandeinanians, 517 
Glaucias and Basilides, 67 
Gomar, leader of Calvinists, 51 
Goodwin, O., and Essays and lie- 
views, 86 

Gorham, examination of, on Baptis- 
mal Ilegeneration, 198 
Gospels, harmony of, by Tatinn, 591 
Gospellers and Evangelicals, 155 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
144 

Goths, St. Chrysostom and, 49 
Goths, Ulphilas Bishop of, 49 
Goths, Arianism among, 49 
Gottschalk, condemnation of, 441 
Gottschalk and Predestinarians, 441 
Gnostics, appeal of, to the Jewish 
Scriptures, 562, n. 

Gnosticism and Corinthians, 104 
Gnostics, heresy of the, 189 
Gnostics, the, and Nieolaitanes, 373 
Gnosticism, tw T o different schools of, 
400 

Gnostics and False Christs, 158 
Gnostics, Marcosian, Ascodruti party 
of, 54 

Gnosticism and Esseuism, 149 
Gnostics and Cainites, 95 
Gnostics, Peratse a sect of the, 421 
Gnostics and Encratites, 143 
Gnosticism and the Praxeans, 441 
Gnosticism, Cabbalistic, 105 
Gnostic theory of the Besurrection 
held by Hymenaeus, 214 
Gnosticism, Tatian and, 591 
Grace, denial of the necessity of, by 
the Pelagians, 419 
“Grand Etre,” the Positivist, 439 
Granvella and the Gueux, 179 
Gravina, work of, on heresy, 186 
“Great Announcement,” the, of 
Simon Magus, 560 
Greenwood, John, Opinions of, 224 
Greece, Scepticism in, 519 
Greek, the study of, in the Middle 
Ages, 527 

Gregoire, Bishop of Blois, history 
of religious sects by, 187 
Gregory the Great and Council of 
Arles, 76 

Gregory II. and Iconoclasm, 217 
Gregory HI. and Iconoclasm, 217 
Gregory VII., Ultramontane claims 
of, 603 

Gregory IX,, Bulls of, against Wick - 
liffe, 253 

Gregory of Nazianzum, mission to 
Constantinople, 49 
Gregory of Nazianzum on Apollin- 
arians, 41 

Gregory of Nazianzum on the 
Hypsistarians, 214 
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Gregory of Nvssa ami Apollinarians, 
41, ii. 

Gregory of Nvssa on tlie Atonement, 
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Gregory of Xyssa ami llie llypsistar- 
iaus, 211 

Grimlal, opposition of, to Episcopal 
ordination, 375 
Grimlal on the Puritans, 150 
Groot, Gerard, 109 
Grotius, imprisonment of, 134 
Grot ins, escape of, 5*2 
OryiiKiis, Arminius a pupil of, 51 
Guuix, the, 137 

Guebers, Parsecs so called by Maho- 
metans, 405 

Guise, Duke of, and the Huguenots, 
*207 

Gyuinopoda?, 155 

Gu von, Madame, and the Quietists, 
474 

Gnyot, Dictionary of Heresies by, 1S7 

Haan, Galen Abraham de, 1 71 
Hadrian VI. and Luther, 266 
Hague, Conference of, 51 
Hahn, Michael, 3*27 
Halle and the Pietists, 431 
Hamilton, Patrick, account of, 540 
Hanimes, De, 179 
Hampden Controversy, the, 85 
Hampden, Bishop, on Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 534 

Hampton Court Conference, 258 
Hand's and Mahomet, 272 
Hnrdthofites and Jerusalem Friends, 
240 

Harmony Society, the, 556 
Harmenopnliis, Constant ius, work of, 
on Heresies, 186 
Harmless People, the, 602 
Hardwicke on Antitrinitarians, 36 
Hare, Julius Charles, account of, 486 
Harris, Howell, and Welsh Metho- 
dists, 324 

Harrowing of Hell, 5 
Hashimites, the, 276 
llattemists, the, 615 
Hatfield, Council of, 336 
llanranne, Jean Du verger de, 235 
Hawes, Samuel, consecration of, by 
Ilickes and Scottish Bishops, 381 
llaweis, Dr., account of, 205 
Heavens, the Seven, 363, n. 

Heber, Bishop, 261 
Hegelism and Pantheism, 403 
Hegel on the World-Spirit, 181 
Hegesippus on Jewish Sects, 240 
Hegira, the, 273 

Heidelberg, the Confession of, 450 
Heidelberg Catechism, 137 
Heidelberg Confession, 181 
Helcnians, Simonians so called, 561, 
n. 

Helix, Hippolytus on, 181 
Helleninni, 241 
llelmont and Theosophy, 556 
Helvetic Hefonned Church, 181 
Helvidius, celibacy of the clergy op- 
posed by, 243 
llemerobaptists, 310 
Hengstenberg on the Essays and 
Pevicws, 87 

Hendrick, Jacob, founder of Christo 
Sacrum, 107 

Henderson, Prayer of the Mod* rater, 
546 

Uenoticon, the, 3, 331 
llenoticon, the, supported by the 
Pacificators, 399 
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Henry the Deacon and Peter de 
Brucys, 423 

Henry V., Lollards under, 256 
Henry of Navarre and the Hugue- 
nots, 20S 

Henry 111. of Franco, his war with 
the Huguenots, 208 
Ilenrv of Lausanne, 182 
Henry VIII., Luther’s reply to, 266 
Ilensdc, Professor van, 178 
Ileraclius, edict of the Emperor, 
335 

Heraclitus, derivation of Noetinnism 
from, 374 

Herbert, Lord, and the Rationalists, 
477 

Hermann, deposition of Archbishop, 
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Hermias, 550 

Ilermogonians aad Sabcllians, 511 
Herod, Essenes favoured by, 150 
Ilerodians and Antiochians, 424, n. 
Herrnhiitters, 270 
Hesychasts, 66 

Hesychasts and Quietists, 473 
llesychast Plonks, the, 357 
Ilickes and the Nonjurors, 381 
Hicks, Elias, 192 
Hierarchy, the Positivist, 439 
Hierarchy, the Mormon, 352 
Hieracites, the, 550 
Hieracites, Abstinentes identified 
with by Baronius, 2 
Hierapolis, Synod at, Montanist 
doctrines condemned by, 340 
“lliemrgia Anglicana” on the use 
of Vestments, 199 
Hierax, account of, 192 
Higli-Priests, the Mormon, 353 
Hilary the Deacon, 263 
Hilary, St., on the Semi-Arians, 
551 

Hilary, St., on the doctrines of 
Marcel Ius, 294, n. 

Hilary, St., of Arles on Adoption - 
ism, 7 

Hilary of Poietiers, banishment of, 
48 

Hildebrand and Berengarius, 72 
Hildefonsus and the Ilelvidian 
heresy, 182 

Hildebert, Bishop of Le Mans, and 
Henry of Lausanne, 183 
Hill, Dr., 166 

Hincmar, Council summoned at 
Chiersey by, 441 

Hinemar, writings of, against Gotts- 
chalk, 441 

Ilindmarsh, Robert, and the Sweden- 
borgians, 5S1 

Hippolytus on Gnosticism, 176 
Ilippolytus on the Ophites, 395 
Hippolytus on the Peratse, 421 
Hippolytus on Quartodecimaus, 469 
Hippolytus on Prepon, 442 
Hippolytus on Justinus, 247 
Hippolytus on Helix, 181 
Ilippolytus on Elchasaites, 141, 142 
Hippolytus on Hermogencs, 190 
Hippolytus on Theodotus, 593 
Hippolytus on Beron, 72 
Hippolytus on the doctrine of the 
Doc eta 1 , 125 

Ilippolytus, heresies named by, 1S5 
Hippolytus and Callistians, 95 
History, Universal, Comte’s view of, 
439 

Hoadly, Bishop, and Collins, 168 
Hoadly on Prayer, 202, n. 

Hobbes and Necessitarians, 364 


Hobbes and Erastians, 148 
Ilocknel, blaster, and the Disci- 
pline, 455 

Hodgson, Buddhist writings dis- 
covered by, 90 
Hoffmann, Melchior, 304 
Hoffmann and the Kornthalites, 250 
Jloffmannites and Jerusalem Friends, 
240 

llolbach, Baron, Materialistic Athe- 
ism of, 30S 

llolbach, Baron, Atheistic works of, 
56 

llolbach, Baron, and Atheism, 55 
Holy Spirit, theories of a new re- 
velation by tlie, 336 
Homilies, Clementine, on the Dosi- 
tlneans, 135 

Homilies, Clementine, Gieseler on, 
142 

“ Hoinoiousios,” 550 
“ Homoonsios,” 550 
Ilonorius, Letters of Gelasius to, 
respecting Pelagians, 417 
Ilonorius, Edict of, and Jovinian, 
244 

Honorius and Circumeellions, 108 
Ilonorius on the Monothelite doc- 
trine, 335 

Ilonorius, condemnation of, by 
Council of Constantinople, 336, 554 
Honorius, anathema of, against the 
Monoth elites, 336 

Honorius, Catalogue of Heresies by, 
186 

Hooker, controversy of Travers with, 
457 

Hooker on Familists, 159 
Hooker on Aerinns, 11 
Hooper on the spread of Anabaptism 
in England, 26 

Horie and the Strigolniks, 579 
Hosemann, Andrew, and the Osian- 
driaus, 398 

Hosius, mission of, to the East, 470 
Hosius, imprisonment of, 48 
Hosius, advice of, respecting Arian- 
ism, 46 

Hosius Stanislaus, Cardinal, work 
of, on heresies, 186 
Hugo of St. Cher, 538 
Hugo, Bishop, and Berengarius, 72 
Humanity, Religion of, 227 
“Humbled,” the, 617 
Humanitarian ism, 515 
Hungary, the Master of, and the 
Pastoureaux, 410 

Huntingdon, Lady, account of, 205, 
260 

Huntingdon, Lady, and the Free 
Church, 165 

Huntingdon, Lady, and Wesley, 314 
Huntingdon, Lady, and Whitfield, 
323 

Huntington, William, account of, 
206 

JIuss, John, in Bohemia, 75 
Hutchinson, philosophy of, 212 
Hyacinthe, Pere, at Geneva, 394 
Hymenams, 156 
Hymn, Skoptzi, 564 
Hypatia, death of, 367 
Hypnotism and Quietism, 471 
Hypostatic Union, denial of, by 
Nestorians, 36S 

Hypostases, the Dogma of the Three, 
42S 

Hypsistarians, 595 
llypsistarians, Euchitcs nearly iden- 
tical with, 150 
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Ialdabaoth, 557 

Iceland, spread of Luthcranifem in, 
121 

Ioonoclasm, the consequences of, 221 
Iconoclastic controversy, "Western 
share in, 220 

Iconoclastic controversy, Fapal share 
in, 219 

Ioonoclasm, unpopularity of, 220 
“ Ideal of a Christian Church,” 
Ward’s, condemned by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 197 
Ignatius a Jesu on the Meiuheans, 
318 

Ignatius, St., on Gnosticism, 176 
Illiberis, council of, on the use of 
images in elniTclies, 215 
“ Illuminaten,” the, freemasonry of, 
222 

Images, worship of, forbidden among 
the Parsecs, 40S 

Images, gradual adoption of, in 
churches, 215 

Image-Worship, progress of, in the 
Church, 215 

Image-Worship, edict of Leo. III. 
against, 216 

Image- Worship and Mahometanism, 
221 

Immaculate Conception, hinted at in 
Koran, 282, n. 

Immaculate Conception, dogma of 
the, 604 

Impartialists, 610 

Incarnation, the, Sabellian doctrine 
of, 512 

Incarnation, Samosatene doctrine of 
the, 516 

Incarnation, the, Origenist doctrine 
of, 397 

Incarnation, views of Thomas Aqui- 
nas on, 535 

Incarnation, Malebranche on the, 
286 

Incarnation, Mauichsean doctrine of 
the, 288 

Incarnation, doctrine of, opposition 
to, 190 

Incarnation, Swedenborgian doctrine 
respecting the, 5S2 
Index, the Congregation of the, 390 
Independents, union of Presbyterians 
with the, 443 

Independents and Puritans, 462 
Independents and Christian Dis- 
ciples, 107 

Independents and Christian Con- 
nexion, 107 

I ndependents, Antinomianism among, 
34 

India, transition state of religion in, 

81 

India, Mahometanism in, 276 
Indulgences, the sale of, 264 
Indulgences, Luther’s sermons 
against, 265 

Infants, unbaptized, Pelagian doc- 
trine of the future condition of, 
420 

Injunctions, Scottish, of James I., 
544 

Innocent I., the Decretal of, 509 
Innocent I., Decretals of, and Bo- 
nosus, 76 

Innocent L, Pelagius condemned by, 
416 

Innocent XI., writings of Molinos 
condemned by, 358 
Innocent XI., Jesuit propositions 
condemned bv, 233 
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Innocent IV., Circumcellions con- 
demned by, 108 

Innocent III. and the Albigenses, 17 
Ingham, Benjamin, account of, 227 
Inquisition, effect of the, in Italy, 


Inquisition, the, in Holland, 136 
Inquisition and Beghards, 70 
Interim, the, 227 
Interim, the Leipsic, 6 
Interim, the, 268 
Ircmeus on the Alogi, 23 
Irencens on Antinomians, 33 
Iremvus on the mixture of water with 
wine in the Holy Eucharist, 211 
Iranians on Cerdon, 104 
Irenseus and Cerinthus, 105 
Irenreus and the Cainites, 94 
Irenreus, St., on Carpocratians, 102 
Irenseus and Encratites, 143 
Irenreus on the use of St. Luke’s 
Gospel by Marcion, 297 
Irenreus on the Simonians, 562 
Ire mens on Gnosticism, 177 
Irenreus on the Mareosians, 298 
Irenreus on the Iscariotre, 232 
Irenreus on the Yalentinians, 614 
Irenreus and Florirms, 164 
Irenreus on a visible Paradise, 193, n. 
Irenreus, heretics named by, 1S4 
Irenreus on the Ptolem reans, 451 
Irenreus, St., on the Nieolaitanes, 
372 


Irenreus on the Saturninians, 518 
Irenreus and Barbeliotes, 65 
Irene, wife of Leo IV., opposition of, 
to Iconoclasm, 217 
Ireland, Cnldees of, 118 
Ireland, Presbyterianism in, 443 
Irving, Edward, account of, 227 
Isaiah xxix. and Karaites, 248, n. 
Isidore, St., on the Atonement, 532 
Isidore, St., on Antinomians, 33 
Isidore, St., catalogue of heresies by, 
185 

Isidore, St., Epistles of, 5 LI, n. 
Isidore, St., on the Meristre, 312 
Islam, meaning of, 271 
Italy, Antitrinitarianism in, 37 
Italy, the Flagellants in, 162 
Italy, Literary Societies of, 37 
Italy, Old Catholic movement in, 394 
Ittigins on Catreschinetans, 103 
Ittigius on the Eutycheta?, 153 
Ittigins, Thomas, work of, on heresy, 
187 

Izeselme, the, or Ya<;na, 406 


Jacob, Henry, account of, 225 

Jacobites, the, 3, 334 

Jackson, Dr., on Puritan meetings, 
445, n. 

Jambliehus and the Plotinian theory 
at Alexandria, 367 

James 1. and the Scottish Liturgy, 
O 4 i) 

James I. and Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, 544 

James I. and the Low Church party, 
258 

James I., hopes of Puritans from, 
459 

James I., increase of Roman Catholics 
under, 502, 502, u. 

James II. and the Quakers, 466 

James II., Roman Catholies in the 
reign of, 503 

James II. and William Penn, 4G7 

.1 anow, Matthias of, 304 

Jansenists, 142 


Jansen, Hendrik, mystical books of, 
192 

Jarnac, battle of, 208 
Jerome, St., on Agapctre, 13 
Jeiome, St., and A nanism, 48 
Jerome, St., on the Alexandrian 
School, 20 

Jerome, St, on Basilides, 67, 69 
Jerome, St., on t’arpoeratiaiis, 102 
Jerome, St., on (Vlestius, 103 
Jerome, St., on Cerintliians, 105 
Jerome, Si., on the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of the Montanists, 34u 
Jerome, St., on the Doeetre, 126 
Jerome, Sr., on Dositheus, 135 
Jerome, St., on the doctrines of 
Marcel lus, 294, n. 

Jerome, St., on the descent of IMa- 
giu.s, 415 

Jerome, St., and Pelagius, 416 
Jerome, St., on the Xazarenes, 364 
Jerome, St., and Lucifer, 263 
Jerome, St, on the Jovinian doc- 
trines, 213, n. 

Jerome, St., writings of, against 
Pelagianism, 416 
Jerome, St., and Marcus, 299 
Jerome, St, on heresy, 190 
Jerome, St, work of, on heresy, 185 
Jerome, St., re]>Iy r of, to Helvidius, 
181 

Jerome, St, on Xovatian, 3S7, n. 
Jerome, St., on the Xazarenes, 361 
Jerome, St., on schism and heresy, 
3S5 

Jersey, Presbytery in, 443 
Jerusalem, Synod of, and Felagius, 
416 

Jesuits and Puritans, 456 
Jesuits and the violinists, 330 
Jews, Monarchian heresy among, 
331 

Jews, Mahomet’s treatment of the, 
273 

Joachim, Abbot of, Flora, 43 
Joachimites and Men of Understand- 
ing, 309 

John, St., and Cerinthus, 105 
John, St., writes against Cerinthus, 
105 

John, St., Christians of, 309 
John, St., Disciples of, 125 
John the Grammarian, 218 
John XXII., Fraticelli condemned 
by, 164 

John XXII., the Pastoureaux ex- 
communicated by, 411 
John XXI 1. on Entyehian and 
Nestorian heresies, 370 
John, St., retirement of, to Ephesus, 
245 

John III. and the Swedish Protes- 
ants, 584 

Johnson, Dr., and Atheism, 57, n. 
Johnson on the Real Presence, 222 
Johnson, Francis, establishment of a 
Brownist community at Amster- 
dam by, 224 

Jones of Xayland on Hutchinsoiiian 
doctrines," 212 
Joris, David, 158 
Josephus on Essenes, 148 
Josephus on worship of Essenes, 149 
Josephus and False Christs, 15S 
Josephus on Saddueean doctrine, 515 
Jovinian, condemnation of, 32 
Jowett and Essays and Reviews, 86 
Judaism, theQuartodecimansand, 469 
Judaism, tendeuey of Paul of Samo- 
sata towards, 515 
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Judaism of Corinthians, 105 
Judaism, relation of Mahometanism 
to, 282 

Judas, Esscue Prophet, 150 
Jude, St M and the Nieolaitnnes, 372 
Julian, writings of St. Augustine 
against, 117 

Julian, controversy of Severn s with, 
4*20 

Julian, Summary of the elleets of 
Grace by Pelagianist, 419 
Juliauists, Actistites a section of, 3 
Julianists and Severinus, 39 
Juliauists, strange story of ordina- 
tion by “dead hand,” 39 
Jumpers, the, 55S 

Justin Marytr, works of, on heresies, 
1S4 

Justin Martyr and the Monarch - 
inns, 331 

Justin Martyr on Jewish Sects, 
*240 

Justin Martyr and the Marc ionites, 
297 

Justin Martyr and Tatian, 591 
Justin Martyr oil the Simonians, 
502 

Justinn, intluenee of, on the cause 
of A nanism, 49 

Justinian favours Aphtliartodoce- 
tism, 39. 

Justinian, the Emperor, writings of, 
against Origon, 39S 
Justinian, laws of, against the 
Ophites, 390 

Kapustin, account of, 130 
Karaites or Seripturists, 241 
Karaites and Saddueees, 515 
Kant and Pantheism, 402 
Keithians, the, and Quakers, 407 
Kempis, Thomas <i, and Mysticism, 
35S 

Ken, r»isliop, and the Nonjurors, 
381 

Kesluib Ch under Sen, account of, 
S2 

Khadijah, marriage of Mahomet 
with, 271 
Kldisti, 470 

Killiam, Alexander, and Methodist 
New Connexion, 324 
Kilhaiu and Methodist Conference, 
325 

“Kirk,” archaic form of the word 
Church, 539, n. 

Kirk, the Scottish, 539 
Kirk, the Free, 540 
Kirk, Secession, 547 
Knollys, Sir Francis, Puritans sup- 
ported by, 45S 

Knox, John, history of, 540, 511 
Known-men and Just-fast-men, 247 
Knox on Quietism, 475 
Knighton, Lollards described by, 
454, n. 

Kodde, John Janies van der, 110 
Kodde, Hadrian van der, 110 
Kodde, Gi short van der, 110 
Koran, three divisions of the, 278 
Koran, description of the, 270 
Koran, the Look of Mormon com 
pared with the, 349 
Kornthalites and Miclielhalmites, 
^ 327 

Kornthalites, 240, 550 
Kuttenberg, Diet of, 75 

L ibour, exaltation of, by the Social- 
ists, 504 
CIO 


Labyrinth, the Little, 593, n. 

La Met trie, works of, burned at 
Paris, 145 

Lamanites, account of, in the Book 
of Mormon, 349 
Lamas, Hierarchy of the, 92 
Lambeth Articles, 258 
Lampsaeiis, Council of, 2 
Lanfranc, Bercngarius writes to, 72 
Lardner on Aerian doctrine of fast- 
ing, 12 

Lardner on the Alogi, 23 
Lardner on Carpoeratians, 102 
Lardner on the doctrine of Ilermo- 
genes, 190 

Lardner’s History of Heretics, 187 
Lardner, testimony of, to the Naz- 
a relies, 304, n. 

Lascaris, John, and Paleeologus, 53 
Laseo, John a, irreverent custom in- 
troduced by, 453, li. 

Laski, John (orhLasco), account of, 
14 

Latimer on Gospellers, 178 
Latitude-men, 258 
Latitudinarians, the, 258 
Latitudinarians and Hegelian School, 
259 

Latroeinmm, the Acts of, declared 
invalid, 154 

Law of Christ, Brethren of the, 341 
Law, the Jewish, study of, by the 
Pharisees, 424 

Law, William, influence of, 259 
Law, AVilliam, Theosophy adopted 
by, 590 

Laws, civil and criminal, of Maho- 
met, 281 

Lay-preachers, Methodist, 314 
Lead, Jane, Philadelphians founded 
by, 71 

Lead, Jane, and the Philadelphians, 
425 

League, the Holy, 174 
Leetionary, the reconstructed, 200 
Lecturers, Puritan, 455 
Lee, Ann, and the Shakers, 558 
Leibnitz, “Essais de Theodicee” by, 
365 

Leicester, the Earl of, Puritans sup- 
ported by, 458 

Leipsie, conference at, on Adiaphora, 
0 

Leipsie Declaration, 173 
Leipsie, disputation at, 205 
Leo on Apollinarians, 40, n. 

Leo 111. the Isanrian, 216 
Leo V. and the Iconoclasts, 218 
Leontius of Byzantium, works of, on 
heresy, 185 

Leontius, condemnation of, as Bogo- 
mil ian, 74 

Leovigild, persecution of Catholics 
under, 49 

Lepnux, La Eeveillere, 594 
Lcpoines, Pclagianism renounced by, 
417 

Levins, Vincent of, on Photinus, 427 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 482 
Letters, Provincial, of Pascal, 237 
Leutardus, account of, 292 
“ Leviathan,” Hobbes’, 202 
Liberatus and Fratieelli, 104 
Liberius and the Semi-Arians, 431 
Libcrius, Pope, banishment of, 48 
Licber and Erastians, 14S 
“ Life of Jesus,” Strauss', 181, 486 
“ Life of Jesus,” Kenan’s, 190 
Life, Origenist doctrine of the future, 
397 


Linns, quotation from, on Pantheism, 
400 

Lismauini on Autitrinitarinnisrn, 50 
Lithuania, reconciliation of, to 
Koiue, 005 

Liturgy, a Presbyterian, 444 
Liturgy, Scottish, compilation of, 545 
Liturgy, Zwinglian, 028 
Lloyd, Saneroft delegates liis autho- 
rity to, 381 

Locke and Epicureanism, 302 
Locke, influence of, on Kant, 248 
Locke and Materialism, 303 
Locke and Necessitarians, 305 
Lollards and Flagellants, 1G3 
Lollards and Presbyterians, 442 
Lollards and Puritans, 452 
Lombard, Peter, on the Atonement, 
532 

Lombard, Peter, and the Nihilists, 
373 

Lombard, Peter, opposed by Joa- 
chim, 241 

Lombard, Peter, theology of, 532 
Lomberes, Council of, 16 
London, Flagellants in, 103 
Lord’s Day, Manichtean observance 
of, 289 ‘ 

“Lord’s Table,” Book of Discipline 
on the Administration of, 542 
Lorieatus, Dominic, and Flagellants, 
101 

“ Lothair,” Disraeli’s, and the United 
Presbyterians, 549 
Louis IX. and the Papellards, 405 
Louis XIV. and Jansenists, 237 
Louis XIV., Kevoeation of the Edict 
of Nantes by, 209 

Love-feasts, observation of, by the 
Tankers, 602 

Lucas Tudensis, work of, on heresies, 
180 

Lucian, Augustine, 75 
Lucian, St., Eudoxius the pupil of, 
151 

Lucian, Paul of Samosata connected 
with, 45 

Lucifer, St., 263 
Luciferian Beghards, 2G3 
Lull, Itaymund, account of, 530 
Lul lards, 547 

Lullards and Lollards, 252 
Lnpieianus, Euchites persecuted by, 
150 

Luther and the Augsburg Confession, 
449, n, 

Luther and the “German Theology,” 
359 

Luther, letter of, on the Peasants’ 
War, 25 

Luther, Predestinnrian controversy 
between Erasmus and, 442 
Luther, Spener’s opposition to, 429 
Luther and the Synergists, 589 
Lutherans, Antinomianism among, 
34 

Lutherans, junction of with Bohe- 
mians, 75 

Lutheranism, its triumph in Den- 
mark, 121 

Lutheranism and German Protes- 
tants, 173 

Lutherans, Keformed, 270 
Lyeopetrus and the Euchites, 150 
Lyons, Council of, 005 

Maccabeeus, Jewish worship re- 
stored by, 424 

Macdonald, Miss, account of, 228 
Macedonians, the, 551 
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Macedonians, heresy of the, 190 
Macedonians and Semi-Arians, 431 
Macedonians and the Pneumato- 
maclii, 433 

Macfarlane, Bishop, views of, on the 
Trinity, 213 

Mackonochie, prosecution of, 200 
Macmillan, leader of Cameronians, 9S 
Macrostich refused by Milanese 
Council, 48 

Magic, Basilides accused of, 6S 
Magus, Simon, 157 
Magus, Simon, heretical doctrine of, 
188 

Magus, Simon, heresy of, 560 
Magus, Simon, Menander a disciple 
of, 105, 309 

Magus, Simon, death of, 563 
Mali a* Bh a rata, 79 
Mahometan decline, causes of, 276 
Mahometan Doctrine, authoritative 
sources of, 276 

Mahomet, Iconoelasticism of, 221 
Mahomet, personal history of, 271 
Mahometanism, causes of the rapid 
success of, 276 

Mair, Thomas, deposition of, 548, n. 
Major, John, the Sorbonnist, on the 
Culdees, 119 

Malehion, dispute between Paul of 
Samosata and, 516, 617 
Malebranche, 175 
Man, threefold nature of, 41, n. 
Manes, account of, 2S6 
Manes and the Docetre, 127 
Manes, dualistic notions of, 189 
Manichees and Gnostics, 178 
Manicliees and Catharistre, 103 
Manichees and Euchites, 151 
Manichees and Paulicians, 413 
Manichees, a popular name of the 
Albigenses, 14 

Manichees, Dualism of, derived from 
Parse eism, 40 S 
Manichafism, spread of, 290 
Maniclueism, Southern, 292 
Manichreism, Western, 291 
Maniclueism, Paulician, spread of, 15 
Manifesto, the first Old Catholic, 
391 

Manners, Societies for the Deforma- 
tion of, 565 

Manning, secession of, to the Roman 
sect, 198 

Manning on the separation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, 
555 

Manning on English Romanism, 503 
Manning on the Papacy, 555 
Manu, the Institutes of, 79 
Maranames, Conversion of the Sari- 
gani by, 518 

Marburg, conference of, 174 
Marcelliua,; Carpocratian heresy 
brought to Rome by, 103 
Marcellus of Ancyra accused of 
heresy, 47 

Marcellus of Ancyra, condemnation 
of, 294 

Marcellus, heretical opinions of, 295 
Marcellus, Photinus condemned with, 
427 

Marcellus, Photinus a disciple of, 
426 

Marcianists, Lampetians identified 
with the, 251 
Marcion, 177 

Marcion, Apelles disciple of, 3S 
Marcion, writings of Bardesanes 
against, 66 
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Marcion, Cerdon teaches, 104 
Marcion, coining of, to Pome, 296 
Marcion, Lucian a disciple of, 262 
Marcion, opinions of, 298 
Marcion on the Old and New’ Testa- 
ments, 297 

Marcion, Prepon a disciple of, 442 
Marcion, writings of, 298 
Marcionitcs, Sabbath fast of the, 
509 

Mareionites and Lucianists, 262 
“Marcus the Magician,” 293 
March, De la, 179 
Marian Bishops, table of, 498 
Marjorinus, Donatist Bishop of 
Carthage, 127 
Maro, John, 299 
Maronites, the, 336 
Marprelate, Martin, 301 
Marsden’s History of Churches and 
Sects, 1S8 

Martliana and Marthus, 142 
Marthus and Martliana, 141 
Martin, St., Chevalier, 300 
Martin I., deposition of, 141 
Martyn, Henry, 261 
Martyr, Peter, at Oxford, 453 
Marriage, the Mormon “ Celestial 
Law ” of, 348 

Marriage, Order of the “ Book of 
Discipline ” on, 542 
Marriages, Mahometan, 2S3 
Marriages, second, condemned by 
the Montanists, 338 
“Marrow of Modern Divinity,” the, 
300, 548 

Martyrdom, Basilidian idea of, 6S 
Massalians, Lampetians identified 
with the, 251 

Massalians, Euchites identical with, 
150 

Massilians and Bogomiles, 74 
Materialism of Mormon belief, 350 
Materialism as taught by Hobbes, 
202 

Matter, eternity of, as taught by 
Hennogenes, 191 

Matthei, John, a leader of the Ana- 
baptists, 26 

Maurice and the Broad Church party, 
85 

Maurice, Landgrave, Lutheran 
teachers displaced by, 370 
Maurus, Rabanus, Gottschalk charged 
with heresy by, 441 
Maurus, Rabanus, opposes Radbertus, 
410 

Maxfield, Thomas, ordination of, 
314, n. 

Maximianists, a sect of the Dona- 
tists, 132 

Maximilla and Priscilla, 446 
Maximus, works of Dionysius ex- 
plained by, 356 
Mayence, Council of, 70 
Mecca, idolaters forbidden to enter, 
274 

Mecca, subjugation of, by Mahomet, 
273 

Medina, Mahomet’s life at, 274 
Melanchthon and the Adiapliorists, 6 
M elan cli thon, Luther’s place filled 
by, 269 

Melchites and Jacobites, 234 
Melehizedeeh asserted to be the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity, 
193 

Meletian Schism, Arius connected 
with, 45 

Meletians, Antiochene, 263 


Meletius, letter of Egyptian bishoj s 
to, 305 

Meletius, schism of, 305 
Melito and Anthropomorphism, 29 
Melville, Andrew, 543 
Menander, account of, 309 
Menander, Basilides, disciple of, 67 
Menander, heresy of, 188 
Memheans and Raknsiuns, 476 
Mendasans, the, and Saragani, 518 
Memheans ami Mahomet, 271 
Menno Simonis, 310 
Mennonites and Flemings, 163 
Mennonites sprung from the Ana- 
baptists, 25 

Mensurius, Bishop of Carthage, 126 
Mercator, Marius, on Kestorian 
teaching, 370 
Meristae, 241 

Messalians, Adel] Rians a branch of, G 
Messalians and Lucopetrians, 263 
Metliodistes, French, 312 
Methodists, origin of the name, 312 
Methodism, history of, 313 
Methodists, organization of the, 318 
Methodists, practical system of the, 
320 

“ Methodists, rules of the society of 
people called,” 321 
Methodists, theology of the, 319 
Methodists, statistics of, 322 
Methodists, Calviuistic, 323 
Methodists, African Episcopal, 327 
Methodist, Zion Wesley, 327 
Methodius on Artemon, 127, n. 
Methodius, Czechs converted by, 71 
Milan, third Council of, 32 
Milan, Oriental customs followed at, 
508, n. 

Militz, influence of, on Matthias of 
Janoxv, 304 

Mill, J. S., and Positivism, 437, n. 
Mill, Dr., on Antidicomarianites, 
32 

Millenary Petition, 459 
“ Millennial Church,” the, 558 
Milleunium, confusion of the doctrine 
of a visible Paradise with, 193, n. 
Milman on Essenes, 149 
Milman on the Schoolmen, 539 
Milner, Joseph, 260 
Miltiades and Caecilian, 128 
Miltitz, Charles of, and Luther, 265 
Ming-ti, Buddhism admitted into 
China by, 89 

Mirabean, supposed posthumous work 
of, 56 

Miracles explained away by Paulus, 
484 

Miracles, Spinoza on, 572 
Miracles, theory of Hume respecting, 
204 

Miracles, Woolston on the, 480 
Misa, Jacobellus de, 95 
Miscellanies of Clement of Alex- 
andria, 184 

Mission, Jesuit, in England, 499, 
501 

Missions, Mormon, 353 
Moahwiyah, 275 
Moderatism, 165 

Mohler’s Symbolik, influence of, on 
Ultramontanism, 604 
Molina on Free-will, 234 
Molina, Lewis, 330 
Molinists, 442 

Molinists and Franciscans, 235 
Molinos, condemnation of, 473 
Molinos, writings of, condemned by 
Innocent XL, 358 
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Molinos nml Quietism, 472 
Monadic yvu><ns, Epiphunes author 
of, 147 

Monadology, Leibnitz’ system of, 251 
Mouarchinus, 000 

Monarehianismand Sabclliunism, 01 0 
Monastieism condemned l»v Eneyelo- 
pedistes, 140 

Monasteries, destruction of, in Scot- 
land, 043 

Mongols, Bagdad taken hy the, 275 
Mongus, Peter, account of, 3, 105, 
422 

Monks, the, persecution of, by Con- 
stantine Copronymus, 217 
Mouophysite Acephali, the, 3 
Monophvsites and Eutyehiaiis, 153 
Monophy sites and Jacobites, 234 
Monothelites, the, 334 
Monothelites and Macarians, 271 
Monothelites and Maronites, 290 
Monothelites, Mavonitc bishop con- 
secrated by, 209 
Montanists, Alogi and, 23 
Montanists, coalition of Quartodcei- 
man Novatians with, 38 S 
Montanists, St. Jerome on the, 591, 
n, 

Montanists, Praxeas and the, 440 
Montanists on the times of tli3 Para- 
clete, 333 

Montanists, Tertullianists and, 592 
Montanns, 336 

Montanns, Ascodrugitre followers of, 
54 

Montanns, proplicsyings of, 338 
Montenses, the Roman Donatists, 
132, n. 

Mont fort, Simon de, and the Pas- 
toureaux, 411 

Montmorency, Constable, and the 
Huguenots, 207 
Moravians, 626 
Moravian Episcopacy, 342 
Moravian Ordination, 341 
Moravians and John Wesley, 313 
Morison, James, account of, 344 
Mormon, the Book of, published, 
346 

Mormonism, causes of the success of, 
354 

M or inn s, Simon, 158 
Moroiio, Cardinal, 233 
Mosaism, character of as national 
religion, 244 

Moseilama, Mahomet opposed by, 
274 

Moslieim on Euchites, 150 
Muhajerin, the, of Mecca, 273 
Miinzer the Anabaptist, 25 
Munich, the first Old Catholic Con- 
gress at, 392 
Murray, John, G10 
Murray’s History of Religion, 1S7 
Mystagogia, the, of .Maximus, 356 
Mysticism, Hindoo, 471 
Mysticism and Quietism, 472 

Names, Puritan, 456, n. 

Nantes, the Edict of, 168, 209 
Nantes, Edict of, revocation of the, 
99, 209 

Narbonne, Council of, Adoptionisin 
condemned by, 10 
Natalius and the Arteinonites, 53 
“ National Covenant,” the, 543 
Naturalists, 430 

Naturalists ami Rationalists, 477 
Mature, the Divine, Origenist doc- 
trine respecting, 397 


Navarre, Queen of, Calvin protected 
hy, 06 

Navarre, Margaret of, Libertines 
favoured bv, 252 

Naylor, James, and the Quakers, 
461 

Nnzarenea, 245 

Nazarene genealogy of Christ, 363 
Nazar cues, possible heresy of the, 
363 

Nazarenes, schism of the, 364 
Nazarteans and Genista 1 , 171 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, 187 
Ncpaul, Buddhism in, 01 
Nephites, history of the, in the 
Book of Mormon, 349 
Nestorian Acephali, the, 3 
Nestorius and Adoptionisin, 7 
Nestorians, Barsumas leader of, 66 
Nestorian s, heresy of the, 100 
Nestorianism, relation of Adoption- 
ism to, 8 

Nestorius, deposition of, 369 
“New Lights,” the, 553 
Newman on Marcellianism, 295 
Newman, secession of, from the 
Church of England, 197 
New Testament, Luther’s translation 
of, 266 

Newton, Sir Isaac and Behmen, 71 
Nicephorus on C'hazinzarians, 106 
Nicetas Choniates, work of, on 
heresy, 1S6 

Nicodenms, Gospel of, 5 
Nicolas the Deacon and the Nicol- 
aitanes, 372 
Nicolas, Henry, 150 
Nieolaitanes, the, 95 
Nicolai tanes and Barheliotes, 65 
Nieon the Patriarch and the Staro- 
vertzi, 578 

Niebuhr on the Yezeedees, 624 
Nieder Altaisch, the Abbot of, 161 
Nirvana, the, of Buddhism, 91 
Noble Lesson, the, 618 
Noetians and Patripassians, 412 
“No Churchmen ” and Low Church- 
men, 259 
Nominalism, 489 
Nominalism, deliciency of, 528 
Nominalism and Realism, 527 
Nominalists and Rationalists, 477 
Nonconformists, Episcopal, 37S 
Nonjurors, ecclesiastical position of, 
380 

Non-Usagers and Usagers, 3S1 
Northamptonshire, Puritanism in, 
458 


Norway, Lutheranism in, 121 
Novatian and Novatus, 383, n. 
Novations and Sabbatians, 510 
Novatians, difference between the 
Samosaicnes and the, 516 
Novatian, schismatical consecration 
of, 335 

Novatians, Quartodeciman, 388 
Novatians and Quartodecimans, 470 
Novatus, party of Novatian joined 
by, 383 

Noyes, J. II., Perfectionists cstab- 
^ lished by, 422 

Numenius on the Divine Unity, 
432 J 


Occasionalism, 175 
Oeliino, Bernardino, 557 
Oekhan^ William of, account of, 
538 

Ockham, William of, and the Nomi- 
nalists, 375 


Odense, Diet at, 121 
Odod, Mahomet, defeated at, 273 
(Ecolampadius and Servetus, 50 
“ Old Lutherans,” the, 60S 
Ohlcastle, Sir John, 256 
Olivi, Peter John, 423 
Omar, Mahomet joined by, 272 
Ophites, the, 95 

Ophites, Euphrates the founder of, 
152 

Ophites, Justinus a leader of, 247 
Optatus on the Donatist petition to 
Julian, 131 

Optatus on the Donatist schism, 
127, n. 

Orange, Council of, on Semi-Pela- 
gianism, 552 

Order, Dominican, rise of, 532 
Order, Franciscan, Dominican Order 
contrasted with, 533 
Orders, Novatian, 388, n. 

Ordei* in Council on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, 600 
Ordination, Methodist, 318 
Ordination, Wesley assumes the 
power of, 314 
Origen and Aseodrnti, 54 
Origen on the Cainites, 94 
Origen, rejection of the Millennium 
by, 193, n. 

Origen on Cerdonians, 104 
Origen on Beryllus, 73 
Origen on Elchasaites, 142 
Origen, conference of, with Beryllus, 
72 

Origen on Basil ides, 68 
Origen and Arabici, 44 
Origen, excommunication of, 396 
Origen on the Dositheans, 135 
Origen and Anthropomorphism, 29 
Origenists, 609 
Origines, St. Isidore’s, 186 
“Ornaments” Rubric, 199 
Orosius, Paulus, Pelagius accused of 
heresy by, 416 
Orphans, the, 590 
Orthodoxy, Feast of, 219 
Ortlibenses and Amalricians, 85 
Osca, Durand of, Paupcres Catliolici 
originated by, 415 
Osiander and Stancari, 578 
Othman, murder of, 275 
Otliman, Mahometanism embraced 
by, 272 

Othman, revision of Koran by, 277 
Owen, Robert, and Socialism, 564 
Oxford, meetings of the Christian 
Brethren at, 452 

Parian on Novatians, 385, n. 

Pagitt on the Semi-Separatists, 556 
Palamas, Gregory, leader of the 
Hesychasts, 192 
Palajologus and Lascaris, 53 
Paleario, Aonio, 233 
Palestine, Arius in, 46 
Pallavieino, Cardinal, and Aristotle, 
527 

Pamphilius and the Origenists, 39S 
Panarium, the, of Epiphanius, 185 
Pantheism and Atheism, 55 
Pantheists and Naturalists, 361 
Pantheism, tendency of Quietism 
towards, 473 

Papal Infallibility, Bcllarmine on, 
603 

Papal Infallibility, Gregory VII. on, 

603 

Papal Infallibility, Jeremy Taylor on, 

604 
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Papal fallibility, instance of, 236, n. 
Paracelsus aiul Mysticism, 359 
Paracelsus and the Theosopliists, 595 
Paradise, a visible, belief of the 
early Church in, 193, n. 

Paradise, a visible, denied by llierax, 
193 

Paradise, visible, the existence of, 
denied by the Seleucians, 550 
Paris, Council at, and Iconoclasm, 220 
Paris, Francois de, the Jansenist 
ascetic, 239 

Paris, first Huguenot Synod at, 450 
Paris, account of, 113 
Paris, miracles wrought at the grave 
of, 113 

Parliament, Bishops deprived of their 
seats in, 460 

Parliament, the Long, and the Puri- 
tans, 460 

Parliament, petition to the, against 
Lollards, 256 

Parliamentarians, Boman Catholics 
among the, 502 

Parliament, Wickliffe’s appeal to, 
254 

Parmenides, development of panthe- 
istic notion by, 400 
Pascal, the “Amulet” of, 358 
Pascal and Jansenists, 237 
Pascal and Scepticism, 519 
Paschal Controversy, the, 554 
Passalorynchites, 54, 590 
Passau, Treaty of, 268 
Passions, Spinoza on the, 575, n. 
Paterini, Albigenses so called, 16 
Pattison, Mark, and Essays and lie- 
views, 86 

Patriarch, the Mormon, 353 
Patriarchs, the Twelve, Testament of, 
362 

Patripassians, Praxeas reckoned 
among the, 440 

Patripassianismand Sabellianism, 51 1 
Patripassianism, its rejection by the 
Monarchians, 332 
Patronage in Scotland, 165 
Patrophilus of Scythopolis favours 
Arius, 46 

Paul, St., antagonism of Elchasaites 
to, 143 

Paul, St., and Judaizers, 245 
Paul, St., and the Nicolaitanes, 372 
Paul of Samosata, 189 
Paul of Samosata, Lucian a disciple 
of, 262 

Paulicians, Abrahamites a branch 
of, 1 

Paulicians, Athingani a sect of, 5S 
Paulicians, Paterini Italian name 
for the, 412 

Paulicianism and Mysticism, 357 
Paulinus, acquaintance of Pelagius 
with, 416 

Paulinus, Celcstius accused by, 103 
Paulinus, consecration of, 263 
Paulinus of Tyre shelters Arius, 46 
Paulo- Joannites and Athingani, 58 
Paulus, his explanation of the 
miracles, 484 

Pearson on Patripassianism, 412 
Peasants’ AVar, 25 

Pecock, Bishop, on Known- Men, 250 
Pecock, Bishop, and Lollards, 257 
Pelagians and Celestians, 103 
Pelagius on perfection in man, 420, n. 
Penn, William, account of, 466 
Penn, W., and Familists, 159 
Pennsylvania, Penn’s colony in, 467 I 
Penry, John, the Puritan, 224 
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Pentateuch, supposed rejection of, 
by Sudducees, 241, n. 

Pepuzian.s, the, 336 
Peratre, the, 600 

Peratie, Euphrates the founderof, 152 
Peratiu and the Ophites, 395 
Perfection, possibility of, in man 
asserted by Pelagians, 420 
Perfectionists, the Prineeitcs and, 416 
Perfectionists and Perfeetibilists, 422 
Perpetua, St., vision of, 54 
Perpiniano, Guido de, work of, on 
heresies, 186 

Persecution, Montanist laws in re- 
spect of, 339 

Persia, Mahometanism in, 276 
Persons and Campion, 499 
Persons, Robert, 501 
Persons on the Roman Catholics in 
England, 494 
Pestal and Bezslovesti, 73 
Petavius on Eutychian doctrine, 154 
Peter, St., and Cerintlius, 105 
Peter, St., and Judaizers, 244 
Peter, St., and the Nicolaitancs, 372 
Peter the Great, opinion of the 
Rascholniks respecting, 476 
Peter the Great, persecution of the 
Starovertzi by, 573 
Peter 111., Skoptzi veneration for, 564 
Peter the Venerable and Peter de 
limeys, 423 

Peterborough Library, MS. verses in, 
on Blessed Virgin Mary’s relatives, 
182 

Peterson, Olave, and Laurence, 583 
Petition, the Millenary, 459 
Petition of Rights, 166 
Petrobmsians, 52 
Petrucci and Molinos, 473 
Petrus, Eucliites founded by, 150 
Peyrere, De la, and the Rationalists, 
478 

Peysels, Conrad, account of, 602 
Pharisees, difference between Karaites 
and the, 248 
Philadelphians, 71 
Philaster on the Adrians, 12 
Philaster, definition of Semi-Arians 
by, 434 

Philaster on the Homuneionitae, 203 
Philaster on the Mathematics, 304 
Philaster on the Metangismonitie, 
312 

Philaster on Photinus and Sabellins, 
427 

Philastcr’s work on heresies, 185 
Philip V., the Pastoureaux under, 411 
Philipoftschins, 73 
Phillimore, Sir Robert, on the Real 
Presence, 199 

Philo, books written by, 356, n. 
Philo on Esscnes, 148 
Philoponus, John, Proclus confuted 
by, 447 

Philoponus and Tritheism, 600 
Philumena, mistress of Marcion, 38 
Photinians and Bonosians, 76 
Photinus, condemnation of, 53 
Photius, quarrel of the Pope with, 
554 

Phrygia, schism of Novatians in, 
338 

Phrygians, 336 
Phthartolatrse, the, 334, 593 
Plithartolatrce and the Niobites, 373 
Plmndaites, the, 563 
Phundaites and Bogomiles identical, 
/ 4 _ 

Picart on religious ceremonies, 187 


Pietism, 269 

; Pilgrim Fathers, emigration of the, 
225 

Pilgrimage, Mahometan, 281 
Piliehdorlf, Peter, work of, on the 
Waldenscs, 186 

Pinchinnat, Bartholomew, work of, 
on heresies, 187 r 
Pistus, an Allan Bishop, 47 
Pius IV., letter of, to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 504 

Pirns IX., his “Encyclical letter to 
the Easterns,” 555 
Plague, the Great, and the Flagel- 
lants, 162 

“Platform,” the Puritan, 454 
Plato, Symposium of, and Mysticism, 
356 

Platysmos, the doctrine of, 511 
Plotinus and Conceptualism, 529 
Plotinus, teaching of, with respect to 
the Deity, 366 

Plotinus and Neo-Platonism, 306 
Plotinus and Pantheism, 401 
Pluquet, Dictionary of Heresies by, 
187 

Pockes, Anthony, and the Libertines, 
252 

Podoniptse, 163 

Poicticrs, Hilary of, on Sabellian 
heresy, 512 

Poiret, Peter, writings of, 77 
: Poissy, Conference of, 168, 207 
I Poland, Antitrinitarianism in, 37 
Pole, Reginald, 233 
Polemians and Apollinarians, 40 
Polemius and the Synnsiastie, 589 
Polycarp and Anicetus on the keep- 
ing of Easter, 469 
Tolycarp and Florinus, 164 
Polycarp on the Gnostic doctrine of 
the Resurrection, 214 
Polycarp, meeting of, with Marcion, 
296 

Polytheism, Hindoo, 78 
Pomorane, Netovtscliins an offshoot 
of the, 371 

Pope’s artificial man, 302, n. 
Popoftschins and Peremavanoft- 
schins, 421 

Pordage, J. Lead assisted by, 425 
Porphyry and Plotinus, Roman 
branch of the Platonic school re- 
presented by, 433 

Porphyry and the Flotinian theory 
at Rome, 367 
Port-Royal, 235 
Port-Royal, suppression of, 238 
“Positive Accommodation” theory, 
4S2 

Powell, Baden, and Essays and Re- 
views, 86 

Pnedestinatns on Marcus the Ma- 
gician, 299 

Prcedestiuatus on the Metangis- 
monit.^e, 312 

Preedestinatus, work of, on heresy, 
185 

Prague, attack upon, by Calixtines, 95 
Prague, Articles of, 95 
Fragile, University of, and Calix- 
tines, 95 

Pratcolns, Gabriel, work of, on 
heresies, 1S6 

Praxeas, disciple of Xoetus, 371 
Praxeas, heresy of, 1S9 
Prayer-Book, Puritan endeavours to 
supplant the, 456 

Prayer-Book, changes made in the, 
at Hampton Court, 459 
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Prayer-Nook, the Common, use of, 
forbidden, 101 

Prayer- Nook, restoration and pre- 
servation of, by the High Chim b 
party, 105 

Prayer-Book, Scottish, 515, n. 
Prayer-Book, English, attempt to 
introduce it into Prussia, 608, n. 
Prayer and Puri Heat ion, connection 
of, in Mahometanism, 280 
Preaching - Houses, Jirst Methodist, 
313 

Preca tores, Eueliites identical with, 
150 

Predestination, Council of Orange on 
552 

Predestination, Mahometan teaching 
on, 280 

Predestinarians, Admnietians con- 
sidered as such, 11 
Presbyterians, assimilation of, to the 
Independents, 226 
Presbyterians, Cumberland, 119 
Presbyterians, establishment of, in 
in England, 225 

Presbyterian Ministers, ordination 
of, as Bishops, 546 
Presbyterians, Reformed, 490 
Presbyterians, United, 609, 443 
“Presbyteries,” substitution of, for 
“superintendents,” 542 
Presbyterianism, early, of Scotland, 
539 

Presbyterianism, later settlement of, 
in the Kirk, 546 

Presbytery, Constitutional Associate, 
55, 112 

Presbytery, Dumbarton, Campbell 
condemned by, 101 
Presbytery, members of the first, 442 
Presbytery, the lieformed, 98 
Prester John, Nestorians under, 371 
“Pretender,” the, Cameramans in 
correspondence with, 98 
Priests, the Seminary, 500 
Priesthood, the Christian, 246 
Priesthood, Nazarene doctrine con- 
cerning the, 363 

Priesthood among the Mormons, 
352 

rriestley and Materialism, 303 
rriestley and Necessitarians, 365 
Priestley and Unitarianism, 607 
Primian, Clandianists received by, 
103 

Primianists, a sect of the Donatists, 
132 

Princeites and Perfeetibilists, 422 
Privy Council on the “Ornaments” 
Public, 200 

Proclus and Pantheism, 401 
Proc Ins, Plotinian theory systema- 
tized by, 367 

Procopius, account of, 211 
Procopius, refusal of the Orphans to 
follow, 398 

Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
Society for the, 565 
Prophecy, alleged, among the Ir- 
vingites, 230 

Prophecy, our Lord’s, on Olivet, 156 
Prophets, difference between true 
and false, 337 
Prophets, the French, 100 
Prophets, Zwickau, tin, 1, 25, 626 
Proterians, the, 333, 331 
l’roterius, murder of, at Alexandria 
154 

Protestants, Danish, 121 
Protestants, Dutch, 136 
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Protestants in France, their restora- 
tion to equal rights, 209 
Protestants, Hungarian, 204 
Protestantism and Jansenists, 238 
Protesters, 31, 492 
Prudentius on the Hoiimncionilre, 
203 

Prussia, foundation of the kingdom 
of, 267 

Prussia, Wolff banished from, 481 
Psalieus, Eueliites identical with, 
150 

Psychics, 592 

Psych opanmvhia, the, of Calvin, 96 
Pullcync, Bobert of, 529 
Puvehas, prosecution of, 200 
Purgatory, Manichrean notion of, 
288 

Puritan system of Classes, 457 
Puritan system concerning Church- 
wardens, 457 

Furitan system of collectors for the 
poor, 457 

Puritan system concerning ministers, 
457 

Puritans and the Discipline, 539 
Puritans and Nonconformists, 375 
Puritans, persecution of Quakers by 
the, 465 

Puritans and Presbyterians, 442 
Pusey, Dr., suspension of, 198 

Quakers and Puritans, 462 
Quakers, the White, 469 
Quakers, Shaking, 558 
Qnatermarii, Dinanto’s, 122 
Quakers, the, and Clanculars, 108 
Quartodecimans and Blastus, 73 
Quesnel’s connection with the Con- 
vulsionaries, 112 
Quietism and Mysticism, 360 
Quinquarticular Controversy, 51 

Rabanus Maurus, catalogue of 
heresies by, 186 
Racovian Catechism, 567 
Eadbertus, Paschasius, account of, 
71, 441, 489 

“Paid of Entliveu,” the, 543 
Rainer of Perugia, 161 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, on the Brown- 
ists, 223 
Ramayana, 79 
Ramadhan, the Fast of, 281 
Ramohun Roy, account of, 82 
Randall, Benjamin, 168 
Rangoon, the Edgeites at, 141 
Ranters, 492 

Ranters and Libertines, 252 
Ranters and Sweet Singers, 5S4 
Ranters and Familists, 460 
Rapp, George, 180 
Rascholniks and Kerjakis, 249 
Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, 30 
Rationalists, German, 181 
Rationalism, English, revival of, 488 
Rationalism, rise of, 477 
Rationalists and Naturalists, 361 
Ratisbon, Conference of, 174 
Ratisbon, Synod of, Adoptionism 
condemned by, 10 
Rutvamnus, 71 

Ratramnus, his answer to Radbertus, 

410 

Ratramnus, Gottschalk defended by, 

411 J 
Rawitz, Conference of, 173 
Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, and 

the Alhigensians, 17 
Realism and Nominalism, 527 


Reason, harmony of, with theolog} r , 
Thomas Aquinas on, 535 
Reason, worship of, in France, 488 
Re- Baptism, Donatist, 129, n. 
Redemption, Pelagian doctrine re- 
specting the, 420 

Redemption, Swedenborgian doctrine 
respecting, 582 

Rees, a Free Church set up by, 445 
Reeves and Mugglcton, 355 
Reformers, dislike of the English, for 
the term- “ Protestant,” 447 
Reformation, Low Churchmen of the, 
257 

Reformation, dates when accepted by 
small German States, 174 
Reformation period, High Church- 
men of the, 1 94 
Reformed Lutherans, 270 
Reformers, Wesleyan Methodist, 326 
Reformers, Wesleyan, 621 
Regen breclit, Dr., 172 
lieimarus, H. S., writings of, pub- 
lished by Lessing, 483 
Reinerus on the Waldeuses, 182, 617 
Reiclienbcrg and the Terminists, 592 
Religion, effect of Kant’s philosophy 
upon, 248 

Relics, use of, in the Christian 
Church, 215 

Religion of Humanity, 204 
Relly, James, 610 
Remonstrants, Counter-, 115 
Remonstrants, complaints of the, 133 
Remonstrance, Arminian, articles of, 
51 

Remonstrants, the, 579 
Renan, Joseph Ernest, account of, 
488 

Renwiek, James, execution of, 98 
Repentance, Spinoza on, 575, n. 
Representers, the, and Marrow- Men, 
300 

Resurrection, Origenist doctrine of 
the, 397 

Resurrection, bodily, denied by the 
Seleucians, 550 

Resurrection, Mahometan doctrine of 
the 280 

Resolutioners, 492 
Restorationists, 610 
Rheinbergers, 110 

Richelieu, political power of the 
Huguenots broken by, 209 
Richter, Behmen denounced by, 70 
Riding Committees, 165 
Righteousness, three progressive 
forms of, recognized bv Pelagius, 
419 

Ritual, Manichrean, 289 
Ritualists, the, 199 
Ritualists, younger school of, 200 
Ritschl on Essenes, 148 
ltishis, authors of the Veda, 78 
Robinson, John, father of the modern 
Independents, 224, n. 

Robinson on the use of the word 
“ Independent,” 225, n. 

Robler, Christian and Jerome, 88 
Robertson, Dr., 165 
Robber Synod, the, 154 
Rochelle, siege of, 209 
Roger Bacon, account of, 53S 
Rogatists, a sect of the Donatists, 
133 

Rogers, Thomas, and the Enthusiasts, 
147 

Rohr, opinion of our Lord’s wisdom, 
Roland, leader of Camisards, 100 
Roman Catholic doctrine, 504 
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Roman Catholics and Ncstorians, 371 
Romans v. 12, Pelagian translation 
of, 420, n. 

Romorantin, Edict of, 207 
Ronge, account of, 172 
Eoscellin, heresy of, 527 
Roscellin, the Nominalist school 
founded by, 375 
Rosencreutz, Christopher, 507 
Roseumiiller, Ernest, 483 
Rosicrucian, origin of the name, 
360, n. 

Rose, Hugh James, Tractarian party 
founded by, 196 

Ross, description of the Ranters by, 
476 

Ross. Alexander, work of, on heresies, 
186 

Rowlands, Daniel, and Welsh Metho- 
dists, 324 

Rubrics, Ritualist attempts at the 
exact fulfilment of, 199 
Rubric on “Ornaments,” 199 
Rupp, Pastor, 165 

Sabatniki, 551 

Sabbath, the Book of the, 510 
Sabbatarianism, introduction of, 
among the Traskites, 599 
Sabbatius, separation of, from the 
Novatians, 388 
Sabellians, doctrines of, 44 
Sabellians, Marcellians as differing 
from, 295 

Sabellians, Praxeas and the, 440 
Sabellians, heresy of the, 189 
Sabellianism, 331 

Sabellianism, Apollinaris charged 
with, 42 

Sabellianism and Photinianism, 
426, n. 

Sabieans, 547 
Saccaophori, 3 

Sacraments, the five Hindoo, 80 
Sacraments, the necessity of, after 
death, 397, n. 

Sacraments, resolution of Methodist 
Conference respecting the, 317 
Sacraments, Roman theory of, fixed 
by Peter Lombard, 532 
Sacraments, Zwingli on, 627 
Sacraments, Wesleyan preachers seek 
power to administer the, 315 
Sadducecs, difference between Kar- 
aites and the, 248 
Sadducees and Pharisees, 424 
Saccophori, the, 563 
Sagarelli, account of, 43 
Saints, the Latter-Day, 345 
Saisset on German philosophy, 404 
Sakya-inouni, the founder of Bud- 
dhism, 88 

Sales, St. Francis of, and Port-Royal, 
235 

Salisbury, the Earl of, and Lollards, 
255 

Saladin, Fatimites defeated by, 275 
Salt Lake, Mormons settle at, 318 
Samosata, Paul of, and Arians, 45 
Samosata, Paul of, reviews Alonarcli- 
ian views, 53 

Samosatenes and Photinians, 427 
Samosatenes, heresy of the, 189 
Sampson, Bullinger’s account of, 
445, n. 

Sanctorum, Duces, 135 
Sandemanians and Glassites, 176 
Sandemanians, the, 556 
Sandys, Archbishop, and Familists, 
160 
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Saracen, origin of the name, 275, n. 
Sardiea, Arian Synod of, condemna- 
tion of Marcel lus by, 294, n. 
Sardiea, Council of, acquittal of 
Alarcell us l>y, 294 

Saravia, treatise on the degrees of 
ministers by, 459 
Satanians, the, 624 
Saul, Anan the son of, 249 * 

Sawtree, William, burning of, 255 
Saxo’s description of the Synod at 
Ratisbon, 10, n. 

Saxony, Confession of, 174 
Saxony, Elector of, Augsburg Con- 
fession suggested by the, 448 
Scaliger on Karaim, 248, n. 
Schelling, Subjective Idealism of, 
403 

Schmidt, Conrad, 163 
Scholia of Maximus, quotations 
from, 356, n. 

Schonefeld, Henry, and Flagellants, 
163 

Schoolmen, Bacon’s charges against, 
60 

Schultz, Dr., and Old Catholics, 393 
Sclnmnann, Alina Maria, and La- 
badie, 251 

Schwenckfeld, account of, 547 
Science and Philosophy, reconcilia- 
tion of, by Comte, 437 
Sciences, the fundamental, Comte’s 
classification of, 438 
Schleiermacher, account of, 485 
Schlusselburg’s Hsereticorum Cata- 
logus, 186 

Scotch, attempt to unite the English 
Presbyterians with the, 443 
Scotland, early Presbyterianism of, 
539 

Scott, Michael, Aristotle translated 
by, 526 

Scott, Thomas, 260 
Scotus, Clemens, 4 
Scotus, Duns, on Adoptionism, 10, n. 
Scotus Erigena, Johannes, 489 
Scripture, Holy, Swedenborgian belief 
respecting, 583 

Scriptures, Mahometan teaching re- 
specting the, 279 

Scripture, mystical interpretation of, 
by the Hutchinsonians, 212 
Scripture, Spinoza on the Canon of, 
573 

Scriptures, the Paulician Canon of 
the, 413 * 

Scripturists, or Karaites, 241 
Sebastia, Eustathius of, 435 
Seceders, Original, Associate Synod 
of, 31 

Seceders, United Original, 60S 
Seidelius, A I art in, 551 
Seeker, Archbishop, increase of Evan- 
gelical party under, 260 
Secession or Associate Synod, pedi- 
gree of, 609 

Secession, the Relief, 93 
Sects, Alahometan, 283 
Secundus, Arius condemned with, 46 
Secundus, 549 

Segueri, Aloliuos censured by, 473 
Segnicr, Pierre, and Du Cheyln, 99 
Seleucians and Lucianists, 262 
Seleucians, Troclianists disciples of 
the, 446 

Selim the Terrible, 275 
Scmbat, account of, 597 
Semi-Arians, 2 

Semi-Arians called Homoiousians, 
203 


Semi-Arians, definition of, by Philas- 
ter, 434 

Sgmi -Separatists, 556 
Semidalites, Barsanians identified 
With, 66 

Semler, John Solomon, 482 
“ Sentences” of Peter Lombard, 532 
Separatists and Plymouth Brethren, 

433 

Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, and the 
Doectaj, 126 

Serapion, help of Athanasius sought 
by, 434 

Seres, the, and Elchasaites, 141 
Sergius, founder of Astathians, 55 
Serpent, reverence paid by the 
Ophites to the, 395 
Servetus, books of, 37 
Servctus, works of, 556 
Servetus, trial and death of, 50 
Servetus, death of, 557 
Sethians, the, 614 
Sethians and Ophites, 395 
Sethians, the, 95 
Seventies, the Alormon, 353 
Severian Acephali, the, 3 
Severians and Julianists, 39 
Scverians and Phthartolatrse, 428 
Scverus the Alonopliysite, 3 
Shaftesbury, Lord, and the Free- 
thinkers, 167 

Shaftesbury, Lord, and Rationalists, 

479 

Sharp, Archbishop, assassination of, 
546, n. 

Sharp, Robert, accused as Familist, 

160 

Sherlock, Dr. William, accused of 
Tri theism, 50 

Sherlock, Bishop, accusation against, 

241 

Sherlock, Dr. William, and Trithe- 
ism, 600 

Shiites, the sect of the, 275 
Sianda on Anglo-Calvinists, 27 
Sianda, Lexicon Polemicon of, 187 
Sicily, doctrines held by Pelagians 
in, 420 

Siddhartha, S8 

Sigismund II., Lutheranism fa- 
voured by, 435 

Sigismund III., extinction of Pro- 
testantism in Poland during the 
reign of, 436 

Sigismund, war of, against the Ta- 
borites, 211 

Silvanus, Bishop of Cirta, banish- 
ment of, 130 

Simon Alagus and Gnosticism, 176 
Simon Alagus, 177 
Simon, Richard, Alalebranche taught 
by, 284 

Simon and the Tascodnmgitae, 590 
Sim son, Professor John, on original 
sin, 548, n. 

Sinaitre, Anastasius, 185 
Sin, original, denial of, by the Pela- 
gians, 418 

Sin, Alontanist division of, 338 
Siricius, decretal of, 243 
Siricius, Jovinian condemned by, 244 ^ 
Sirmium, anathema of the Synod of, 
against the Noetians, 374 
Sirmium, articles of the Council of, 
against Photinus, 428 
Sirmium, condemnation of the Sa- 
mosatenes by the second Council 
of, 517 

Sirmium, Photinus banished by the 
second Synod of, 427 
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Synod of, 427 

Sixtus IV., privileges conferred upon 
tilts CVI1 itos by, 203 
Skoat’s History of the Free Churches 
of F.ngluml, 1SS 

Skoptzi, Klilisti an offshoot of, 250 
Skoptzi, 470 

Smal k a Id. League of, 207 
Smalkaldie Articles, 17 I 
Smith, Joseph and llyram, sentence 
passed upon, 347 

Smith, Joseph, and the Mormons, 345 
Smith, Joseph, persecution of, 316 
Smith, Joseph and llvram, death of, 
3 IS 

Smith the Se-Baptist, 547 
Smyrna, heresy of Noetus at, 373 
Socialism, Comte and, 440 
Society, British and Foreign School, 
the, 220 

Society, Evangelical, of Geneva, 330 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 195 

Society, London Missionary, the, 226 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 195 

Society, the Thcosophieal, 5S1 
Societies, Religious, 491 
Soeinians, 606 

Soeinians, amalgamation of Serve- 
tians with the, 557 
Soeinians in Poland, 37 
Soeinians and Stanearists, 57 S 
Socinianism, Quakers suspected of, 
468 

Soeinus, union of Antitrinitarians 
by, 38 

Soeinus and the Budnreans, 92 
Soeinus, Faustus, 566 
Soeinus, Lrelius, account of, 565 
Socrates on Beryl I us, 73 
Socrates on Eunomio-Theophronians, 
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Soglasia Spasova, 570 
Somaj, Bralnnoo, general character 
of, 82 

Sonna, the, 278 
Sonnet, Marie, account of, 113 
Sophists and Pantheists, 400 
Sophronius, catalogue of heresies by, 
1«5 

Sophronius, controversy of, on the 
Monothoiite dogma, 335 
Sorbonne, the, and Jansmists, 239 
Soul, Gnostic opinion respecting the, 
191, n. 

Souls, Human, the pre-existence of, 
397 

Souls, transmigration of, 80 
South, Dr., accused of Sabellianism, 
50 

Smithcott, Joanna, account of, 568 
Southeott, Joanna, prophecies of, 569 
Spaulding, S., the Book of .Mormon 
written bv, 316 
Spencer on He matites, ISO 
Spener and Pietism, 269,429 
Sp«*ner and the (Vdixtines, 583 
Sjiinckes, Nathaniel, consecration of, 
bv Hickes and Scotch Bishops, 
3S1 

Spinoza, Benedict, aeeoimt of, 570 
Spinoza, philosophy of, 12 4 
Spinoza and Necessitarians, 3G1 
Spinoza and Pantheism, 102 
Spinoza, works of, 571 
Spires, Diet of, 267 
Spires, the Diet of, the name Pro. 
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Spires, protest of, 173, 267 
Spirit, Brethren of the Free, 69, 590 
Spirit, Brethren of the Free, and the 
Pirnensinns, 431 

Spirit, Brethren of the Free, and the 
Ortlibcnses, 398 

Stanearists and the Osiandrians, 398 
St. Simon, Count, 564 
Staupitz, John, 264 
i Starovertzi, Isbraniki identical with, 
232 

States, the United, Smith wishes to 
be President of, 347 
Statistics, Baptist, 65 
Statistics of Dissenters, 125 
Statistics, American Methodist, 327 
Statistics, Bryanite, 326 
Statistics, Free Kirk, 167 
Statistics, Independent, 226 
Statistics, Methodist, 322 
Statistics, New Connexion Methodist, 
325 

Statistics, Primitive Methodist, 325 
Statistics, United Free Church Me- 
thodist, 326 
Statistics, Quaker, 469 
Statistics, Roman Catholic, 505 
Statistics, Swedenhorgian, 5S3 
Statistics, Unitarian, 607 
Statistics, United Presbyterian, 609 
Statistics, Welsh Methodist, 324 
Stewart, James Haldane, formation 
of a brotherhood by, 227 
Stork, Nicholas, founder of the 
Abecedarians, 1 

Strauss, David Frederick, 434, 486 
Strauss, the Christology of, 404 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus, 181, 487 
Strauss and Pantheism, 404 
Strigel, Victorin, 5S9 
Strigolniks and the Pirnensians, 431 
Stuarts, Scottish Kirk and the, 543 
Sublapsarians, 51 

Subordination, the doctrine of, 397 
“ Suermeri,” a name given by Luther 
to the Zwinglians, 028 
Suicide, tendency of the Thilipoft- 
schins to, 425 

Summa of Thomas Aquinas, 535 
“Superintendents,” office and elec- 
tion of, in the Scottish Kirk, 541 
Supralapsarians, 51 
Supralapsarians, difference between 
the Sublapsarians and the, 579 
Supremacy, the new Oath of, 379 
Supremacy, the Act of, 455 
Suso, Henry, 169 
Suso, Henry, and Mysticism, 358 
Sweden, Lutheranism in, 266 
Swedenborg, formation of the sect of, 
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Swedenborg, personal history of, 580 
Swedenborgians and Theosophists, 
595 

Switzerland, Old Catholic move- 
ment in, 394 

Syllabus, publication of the, 390 
Symmachians and Nazarenes, 364 
Synerctists, 269 
Synergists, 267 
| Synod, Associate, 55, 517 
| Synod, Relief, 490 



Tabernacle, meaning of the term, 
323 f n. 

Tablet, the preserved, 278 
Tabor, Mount, in Bohemia, 210 
j Taborites, the, 95, 266, 341 


Taborites and Calixtines, civil war 
between the, 212 

Taborites, the, defeat of Sigismund 
by, 211 

Talaia displaced by Mongus, 155 
Tanner, Theodotus the, 593 
Taplin and the Irvingites, 231 
Taseodrogita?, 54 

Tascodrungitae and Passalorynchifoc, 
410 

Tatian, account of, 126 
Tauler, John, 169 
Tauler and Mysticism, 357 
Tausen, John, 121 
Taylor, execution of, as heretic, 257 
Taylor, Jeremy, Presbyterian min- 
isters deprived by, 444 
Teachers, the Mormon, 353 
Telepte, Council of, and Novatians, 3SS 
Temple, Bishop, and “ Essays aiul 
Reviews,” 86 

Tertullian, ascetic teaching of, 592 
Tertullian, heretics named by, 1S5 
Tertullian and Praxcas, 440 
Tertullian on Anthropomorphism, 29 
Tertullian on Basilidians, 67 
Tertullian on Catfcschinetans, 103 
Tertullian on Cerdonians, 104 
Tertullian on Ebionites, 142 
Tertullian on False Apostles, 156 
Tertullian on Hermogenes, 190 
Tertullian on Lucian, 262 
Tertullian on Montanism, 337, 340 
Tertullian on Scorpiani, 114 
Tertullian on the bestowal of the 
Paraclete, 339, n. 

Tertullian on the Cainites, 94 
Tertullian on the keeping of the 
Sabbath, 509 

Tertullian on the Monarchia of God, 
331 

Tertullian on the Nieolaitancs, 373 
Tertullian on the Prodicians, 447 
Tertullian on the Saturninians, 518 
Tertullian on the Tropitse, 601 
Tertullianists, 341 

Tertullianists, the orthodox called 
Tsychics by the, 451 
“Testimony,” the lrvingite, 232 
“Testimony,” the, of the Secession 
Kirk, 548 

Tetratheites, Damianists so called, 120 
Tetzel, 173 

Tetzel, Luther’s opposition to, 264 
Tetzel, proceedings of, stopped by 
Miltitz, 265 

Thapsus, Vigilius of, and Sabellius, 
511, n. 

Thaumaturgus, Gregory, and the 
Origenists, 39S 
Theanthropos, the, 178 
Theoctistus and the Psathyrians, 451 
Theodora, persecution of Paulicians 
by the Empress, 414 
Theodora and the Iconoclasts, 219 
Theodore the Studitc, 218 
Thoodorct on Alius, 45 
Theodoret on Apollinarians, 42 
Theodoret on Audi an s, 58 
Theodoret on Cerinthians, 106 
Theodoret ou the Dositheans, 135 
Theodoret on Elchasaites, 141 
Theodoret on Encratites, 143, 141, 
Theodoret on Fuchites, 150 
Theodoret on Eutychetre, 153 
Theodoret on Hermogenes, 190 
Theodoret on the Montenses, 132, n. 
Thoedoret on the Saturninians, 518 
Theodoret, Nazarenes accused of 
heresy by, 364 
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Theodoret, work of, on heresy, 185 
Tkeodosian Code and Cceli colie, 110 
Tlieodosians and Phthartolatnu, 428 
Theodosius and Valuntinian III., 
Constitution of, 54 
Theodosius, Eunomius exiled by, 152 
Theodosius, Lueiferians secured from 
persecution by, 263 
Theodosius, Nestorius appeals to, 369 
Theodosius and the Audians, 471 
Theodosius and Honorius, banish- 
ment of Pelagius by, 417 
Theodosius, laws of, respecting the 
Novatians, 387 

Theodotus of Laodiceea favours Anus, 
46 

Theodotus the banker, heretical 
opinion of, 304 
Theodotus of Antioch, 589 
Theology, Comte’s idea of, 438 
Theology, Jewish, influence of 
Parseeism on the, 408 
Theology and logic, 526 
Theonas, Arms condemned with, 47 
Theophilus of Antioch, work of, 
against the heresy of Hermogenes, 
191 

Theophilus and the Iconoclasts, 219 
Theophilus of Antioch on the Alel- 
eliisedek priesthood, 363 
Theophanies, nationalistic doctrine 
of, 485 

Theosophists, the, and Rosieruciaus, 
506 

Theotokos and Christotokos, differ- 
ence between the words, 370 
Therapeutic, the, 148, n. 

Theses, Luther’s ninety-five, 264 
Theudas, 158 

Thickpenny, D., accused as Familist, 
160 

Thnetopsychitae, 44 
Thomas a Kempis and the “Friends 
of God, ”170 

Thomists, Scotists contrasted with, 
536 

Thomson, Dr. Andrew, 166 
Tillotson, Archbishop, 259 
Tillotson, Archbishop, and the Lati- 
tudinarians, 201 

Timothens Presbyter, work of, on 
heresy, 185 

Timotheus Presbyter on the Mel- 
chisedechians, 305, n. 

Timotheans, the, 333 
Timothens, Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon repudiated by, 370 
Timothy of Alexandria and Agnoette, 
13 

Tindal, Matthew, and Rationalists, 
480 

Tippoo Saib, 276 
'Poland and the Rationalists, 479 
Toland, the term Pantheist origin- 
ated by, 399 

“Tongues, unknown,” specimens of, 
229 

Torgan, the League of, 1 73 
Torgau, Conference at, 269 
Tracts for the Times, 197 
Tracts, the Mar-Prelate, 458, n. 
Tractarians, the, 196 
Traetarian movement, Evangelical, a 
preparation for, 261 
Tradition, oral, rejection of, by the 
Sadducees, 515 
Traditors, 128 
Traducianists, 418, n. 

Tranquillus, Noetus condemned by, 
374 
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Transcendental ists and Perattu, 121 
Transubstantiation, the doctrine of, 
declared to be that of the Church, 
410 

Transubstantiation, Wicklin'e’s teach- 
ing respecting, 254 
Transylvania, religious liberty in, 
204 

Trask, John, and the Seventh-Day 
Men, 510 

Trask, John, account of, 598 
Traskites, 556, 557 
Travers, Walter, writings of, 457 
Trent, exclusion of the English 
Church from the Council of, 501 
Treveeca, Lady Huntingdon’s college 
at, 205 

Treves, the “holy coat” of, 172, n. 
Triad, the Hindoo, 79 
Trinity, the Blessed, Mormon doc- 
trine of, 350 

Trinity, the, of Plotinus, 432 
Trinity, Swedenborgiau doctrine re- 
specting the, 582 
Tripataki, the, 90 
Tropici and Pneumatomaclii, 434 
Trullo, Council of, 6 
“ Tubingen School,” the, 487 
“ Tulchane Bishops,” so called, 
543, n. 

Tulloch on the Scottish Reformation, 
539 

Tunkers, American name of Men- 
nonites, 310 

Tunkers and the Peculiar People, 
415 

Turgot Bishop of St. Andrews, 118 
“ Turnerites,” the, 570 
Tynaeus, Apollonius, 479, n. 

Tyndale, William, and the Chris- 
tian Brethren, 453 
Type, condemnation of the, 141 
“ Type,” the, 336 

Uhlieh, Castor, 170 
Ulphilas, Bishop of Goths, 49 
Ultramontanism in England, 505 
Ulemas, the, of Constantinople, 283 
Umbilicanimi, the, 191 
Understanding, Men of, 308 
Uniformity, Act of, after the Restor- 
ation, 377 

Uniformity, second Act of, 376 
Unigenitus, Bull of Clement XL, 
112, 239, 537 

Union, the objection of Cameronians 
to, 98 

Unitarian, Biddle the, 65 
Unitarianism and Broad Church, S7, 
88 

Unitarianism and Presbyterianism, 
442 

Unitarians, Catechism of the, 566 
United Presbyterians, 549, 608 
Universalisin and Broad Church, 88 
Universalists, Hypothetical, 214 
Universalists, Independent Christian, 
222 

University of Oxford, Wickliffe 
censured by, 254 
Upanishads and Brahmanas, 78 
Uranius, Bishop of Audians, 58 
Urban VIII., Jansen’s Augustinus 
condemned by, 236 
Urim and Thuinmim, the Mormon, 
345 

Ursinus, Zechariah, the Palatine 
Catechism composed by, 450 
Usagers and Non-Usagers, 381 
Ussker, Bishop, on the Culdees, 118 


Utah, design of Mormons to leave, 
318 

Utah, Mormon divisions at, 352 
Utraquists, the, 95 
Utrecht, Archbishop of, at the 
Cologne Congress of Old Catholics, 
394 

Utrecht, Jansen ists at, 239 

Valdez, Juan de, 233 
Valence, Council of, and Gottschalk, 
441 

Valens, oath of, to Eudoxius, 151 
Valens favours Arianism, 49 
Valentinus, account of, 612 
Valentinus, 177 

Valentinus and the Phibionita?, 425 
Valentinian 111., laws of, respecting 
Novatians, 387 

Valentinians sprung from Hyinc- 
liteus, 214 

Valentinians and Florinians, 163 
Valentinians, difference between the 
Ptolemreans and the, 452 
Valesius on the sentence of Meletius, 
306, n. 

Vasa, Gnstavus, and the Swedish Pro- 
testants, 583 

Vatican, Council of the, 391 
Vaudois, persecutions of the, 620 
Vaudois, confession of faith of, 619 
Vavasour Powell, 160 
Vedrs, the Hindoo, 77 
Vendidad, the, 406 
Venn, Henry, 259 

Vernier and Fifth Monarchy Men, 
160 

Venturing banishment of, 163 
Venustians or Paterniani, 412 
Verona, Anthropomorphism in, 30 
Versehorists and Hattemists, 180 
Vespiniani, Countess, and Moliuos, 
474 

Vestments, revival of, 199 
Veto Act, the, in Scotland, 166 
Victoire, Hugo a St., and the Hel vi- 
dian heresy, 182 

Victoire, Hugo a St., and Scholasti- 
cism, 531 

Victoire, St., canons of, and Mysti- 
cism, 357 

Victoire, Walter St., Nihilists op- 
posed by, 373 

Victorinus on Patripassian doctrine, 
374 

Vigilantius, celibacy of clergy op- 
posed by, 243 
Vincentius, 552 

Virgin, the Blessed, verses on the re- 
latives of, 1S2 
Virginity, Joviniau on, 243 
Visparad, the, 406 
Von Brugge, John, 159 
Vorstius, James I. writes against, 52 
Vulgate, Bacon’s strictures on the, 
60 

Walafridus Strabo and Radbertus, 
410 

Walch, History of Sects and Here- 
sies by, 187 

Waldo, Peter, account of, 617 
Waldenses, the, 168, 533 
Waldenses, name of Sabotiers taken 
by the, 514 

Waldenses, Runcarii a sect of the, 
507 

Waldenses, Leonists a name for the, 
252 

Waldenses and Apostolicals, 43 
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Wales, Lollard disci fleet ion in, 256 
Wales, Cnldees in, 1 IS 
Will ken tes, 556 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, Puri Lins 
supported by, 458 
Walter of St. Victor, 53*2 
Walton on Theosophy, 59(3 
Wandsworth, Presbyterian congre- 
gation at, 442 

Warren, l)r. Samuel, and Methodists, 
326 

Wnrtburg, Luther at the Castle of, 
2(30 

Watchers, the, 3 
Wnterlanders, the, 312 
Wnterlanders and Flemings, 103 
Wnterlanders and Galenists, 171 
'Wnterlanders and Frieslanders, 170 
Watson, William, writings by, 500 
Wat Tyler, Wicklille’s supposed 
connection with, 254 
Wnterlanders, Apostoolians a divi- 
sion of, 43 

W egseheider on miracles, 4S5 
Weigel, Valentine, and Mysticism 
among the Keformers, 359 
Welsh, Dr., protest by, 10(3 
Weneeslaus and the liussites, 210 
Weslev, John, ami his work, 312, 
310* 

Wesley and the Ca mi sards, 100 
Wesley and Whitfield, separation of, 
101 

Wesley on Calvinistic Methodists, 
323, n. 

Wesley, Church manship of, 320, n. 
Wesleyan Missions, 322 
Weslcvans, possible union of, with 
the Church, 322 

Westminster, Confession and Cate- 
chism of, 587 

Westminster, the Confession of, 451 
Westminster, Assembly of Divines 
at, 401 

Whiston and Modern Arianism, 50 
“White Wolf,” the, by Dr. Stephen 
Denison, 192 

Whitfield, George, account of, 323 
Whitfield and American Methodism, 

Whitfield, controversy between Wes- 
ley and, 323 

Y bitfield, George, and American 
Presbyterians, 44 4 
C 18 


Whitgift, controversy of, with Cart- 
wright, 459 

Wicklitle, writings of, in Bohemia, 
74 

Wicklitle and Protestantism, 255 
Wicklitle, writings of, 255 
Wicklitle, writings of, condemned, 
254 

Wicklitle, John, of Mayfield, 253, n. 
Wicklitle, account of, 252 
Wiewart, Labadists at, 251 
Wilbcrforce, Isaac, secession of, to 
the Homan sect, 19S 
Wilbcrforce, William, 260 
Wilhelmians and Princeites, 445 
Will, Free, Abelard on, 530 
Wilhelmina, account of, 622 
William IV., s})eech of, in support 
of the Church, 197 
Williams, Lowland, suspension of, 86 
Williams, Howland, and Essays and 
He views, S6 

Wilson, H. B., and Essays and He- 
views, S6 

Wilson, Professor, on Buddha, 89 
Winfred, St., and Adalbert, 4 
Winfred Boniface, Scotus accused 
by, 108 

Wishart, George, 540 
Wislicenus, Pastor, 170 
Wittenberg, Luther at the University 
of, 264 

"Wittenberg, Spener accused of 
heresy by the divines of, 430 
Wolff and Leibnitz, 252 
Wolff, Christian, account of, 4S1 
Wolinar, Melchior, Calvin studies 
under, 96 

Women, exclusion of from the 
Mosque, 281 
Wonder- Book, the, 159 
Woolston, Thomas, and nationalists, 
480 

Worms, the Diet of, 265, 447 
Worship, the Directory for Public, 
461 

Wroe, John, founder of Christian 
Israelites, 107 

Wurteinburg, the Confession of, 171, 
451 

Xenaias and Eutychianism, 155 
Xenophanes, the Eleatic School 
founded by, 400 


Ya^iia, the, or Izesehne, 40G 
Yaslits, the, 406 
Yedinovertzi, 579 
Yezeedees and Satan ists, 518 
Young, Brigham, election of, by 
Mormons, 34S 

Yorkshire, news of Information 
travelling slowly to, 376, n. 

Zacchei and Kaccliei, 476 
Zacharias and the Sabatniki, 508 
Zadok, the Sadducecs founded by, 
514 

Zanchius on Antitrinitarianism, 36 
Zanzalians, Jacobites identical with, 
234 

Zarvanians, the sect of the, 407 
Zealots and Pharisees, 425 
Zeid ibn Thabit, revision of Koran 
by, 277 

Zenobia and Paul of Samosata, 515 
Zenou, Bishop, opposes Audians, 
58 

Zend-Avesta, the, 406 
Zephyrinus and the Noetians, 374 
Zigabenus, Eutliymius, work of, on 
heresies, 186 

Zigabenus, Eutliymius, against the 
Euchites, 151 

Zimisces, John, Paulician transported 
by, 414 

Zinzendorf, Count, 270 
Zinzendorf, account of, 342 
Zion, the Church of, at Utah, 354 
Ziska, John, 75 
Ziska, account of, 210 
Zonaras, work of, on heresy, 1SG 
Zoroaster and Brahminism, 77 
Zoroaster and the Parsees, 405 
Zoroaster, doctrines of, 406 
Zoroastrianism, the ‘morality of, ' 
407 

Zosima and the Sabatniki, 508 
Zosimus, creed of Pelagius presented 
to, 416 

Zosimus, condemnation of Pelagius 
by, 417 

Zosimus, Celestius favoured by, 
104 

Znichem, Yiglius van, on Dutch 
Protestantism, 137 
Zwickau Prophets, 1, 103 
Zwingli, Ulrich, 584, 626 
Zwingli and Luther, 267 
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